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Amokqst  tbe  ne^er-endiDg  argils 
ments  for  thankfulneas  in  the  privilege 
of  a  British  birth — argument!  more  so* 
lemn  even  than  numerous*  and  telling 
more  when  weighed  than  wheti  counted, 
pondere  quam  numero, — three  aspects 
there  are  of  our  national  character 
which  trouble  the  uniformity  of  our 
feelings.  A  good  son  even  in  such  a 
case,  is  not  at  liberty  to  describe  him- 
self as  ''  ashamed.**  Some  gentler 
word  must  be  found  to  express  the 
chaNLcter  of  his  distress.  And>  what- 
ever grounds  of  blame  may  appear 
against  hb  venerated  mother^  it  is  one 
of  his  filial  duties  to  suppose — either 
that  the  blame  applies  but  partially, 
or,  if  it  should  seem  painfully  univer- 
saly  that  it  is  one  of  those  excesses  to 
which  energetic  natures  are  liable 
through  the  very  strength  of  their  con- 
stitutional characteristics.  Such  things 
do  happen.  It  is  certain,  for  instance, 
that  to  the  deep  sincerity  of  British 
nature,  and  to  that  shyness  or  principle 
of  reserve  which  is  inseparable  from 
self-respect,  must  be  traced  philosophi- 
cally the  churUshness  and  unsocial 
bearing  for  which,  at  one  time,  we 
were  so  angrily  arraigned  by  the 
smooth  south  of  Europe.  That  facile 
obsequiousness,  which  attracts  the  in- 
considerate in  Belgians,  Frenchmen, 
and  Italians,  is  too  generally  a  mixed 
product  from  impudence  and  insince- 
rity. Want  of  principle  and  want  of 
moral  sensibility  compose  the  original 
fundus  of  southern  manners :  and  the 
natural  product,  in  a  specious  hollow- 
ness  of  demeanour,  has  been  afterwards 
propagated  by  imitation  through  in- 
numerable people,  who  majrh&ve  par- 
taken  lew  deeply,  or  not  at  all,  in  the 
iro.  ccxcru,  vol,  xlyiu. 


original   moral   qualitiei  that   hay« 
moulded  such  a  manner. 

Great  faults,  therefore,  may  grow 
out  of  great  virtues  in  excess.  And 
this  ^  consideration  should  make  us 
cautious  even  towards  an  enemy  ; 
much  more  when  approaching  so  holy 
a  question  as  the  merits  or  our  maternal 
land.  Else,  and  supposing  that  a 
strange  nation  had  been  concerned  in 
our  judgment,  we  should  declare  our- 
selves mortified  and  humiliated  by  three 
expressions  of  the  British  characteTf'^ 
too  public  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
Europe.  First,  we  wrlUie  with  shame 
when  we  hear  of  semi- delirious  lords 
and  ladies,  sometimes  theatrically  cos- 
tumed in  caftans  and  turbans,  pro- 
claiming to  the  whole  world — as  the 
law  of  their  households — that  all  na- 
tions and  languages  are  free  to  enter 
their  gates,  with  one  sole  exception 
directed  agsdnst  their  British  compa- 
triots ;  that  is  to  say,  abjuring  by  sound 
of  trumpet  that  land  through  which 
only  they  themselves  have  risen  into 
consideration ;  spurning  those  for 
countrymen — *'  without  whom,'*  (as 
M.  Gourville  had  the  boldness  to  tell 
Cbarles  II.,)  "  without  whom,  by 
G —  Sir,  you  yourself  are  nothing.*' 
We  all  know  who  they  are  that  have 
done  this  thing :  we  may  know,  if  we 
enquire,  how  many  conceited  cox- 
combs are  at  this  moment  acting  upon 
that  precedent ;  in  which,  we  scruple 
not  to  avow,  is  contained  a  fund  of 
satire,  more  crying  than  any  which 
Juvenal  found  in  the  worst  days  of 
Rome.  And  we  may  ask  cali&\^— 
would  not  death,  judicial  desiVYi,  Vvi^ 
visited  such  an  act  axaoTi^^l  We  vol- 
cient  republics  ?-.^l)ext,  Wl  V\\)dl  >^«.t 
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iadolgenee  wLich  belongs  to  an  infir-  through  subtle  variations  that  some- 
mity  rather  than  an  error  of  the  will,  times  oisguise  the  theme,  sometimes 
we  feel  ashamed  for  the  obstinate  ob-  fitfully  reveal  it,  sometimes  throw  it 
tnseness  of  our  country  in  regard  to  out  tumultuously  to  the  daylight, — 
one  and  the  most  effective  of  the  Fine  these  and  ton  thousand  forms  of  self- 
Arts.  It  will  be  understood  that  we  conflicting  musical  passion — what 
speak  of  music.  In  painting  and  in  room  could  they  find,  what  opening, 
sculpture  it  is  now  past  disputing,  that  for  utterance  in  so  limited  a  field  as 
if  we  are  destined  to  inferiority  at  all,  an  air  or  song  ?  A  hunting-box,  a 
it  Is  an  inferiority  only  to  the  Italians  park-lodge,  may  have  a  forest  grace 
and  the  ancient  Greeks ;  an  inferiority  and  the  beauty  of  appropriateness ; 
which,  if  it  were  even  sure  to  be  per-  but  what  if  a  man  should  match  such 
manent,  we  share  with  all  the  other  a  bauble  against  the  Pantheon,  or 
malicious  nations  around  us.  On  that  against  the  minsters  of  York  and 
head  we  are  safe.  And  in  the  most  Strasburg  ?  A  repartee  may  by  acci- 
mijesticof  the  Fine  Arts,  in  poetry,  we  dent  be  practically  effective:  it  has 
have  a  clear  and  vast  pre-eminence  as  been  known  to  crush  a  party-scheme, 
regards  all  nations ;  no  nation  but  our-  and  an  oration  of  Cicero's,  or  of 
selves  having  equally  succeeded  in  both  Burke's,  could  have  done  no  more: 
forms  of  the  higher  poetry,  epic  and  but  what  judgment  would  match  the 
tragic.  Whilst  of  meditative  or  phi-  two  againsteach  other  as  developments 
loBophic  poetry  (Young's,  Cowper's,  of  power  ?  Let  him  who  finds  the 
Wordsworth's^) — to  say  nothing  of  maximum  of  his  musical  gratification 
1tHc-»W6  may  affirm  what  Quinc-  in  a  song,  be  assured,  by  that  one  fact, 
tilian  says  justly  of  Roman  satire—  that  his  sensibility  is  rude  and  unde- 
"  iota  quidem  nostra  est.'*  If,  there-  velopcd.  Yet  exactly  upon  this  level 
Ibre,  in  evev  mode  of  composition  is  the  ordinary  state  of  musical  feeling 
through  which  the  impassioned  mind  throughout  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
speaks,  a  nation  has  excelled  its  rivals,  liowling  wilderness  of  the  psalmody 
we  cannot  be  allowed  to  suppose  any  in  most  parish  churches  of  the  land, 
general  defect  of  sensibility  as  a  cause  countersigns  the  statement.  There  is, 
of  obtoseness  with  regard  to  music,  however,  accumulated  in  London, 
i  So  little,  however,  is  the  gprandeur  of  more  musical  science  than  in  any  ca- 
this  divine  art  suspected  amongst  us  pital  of  the  world.  This,  gradually 
generally,  that  a  man  will  write  an  diffused,  will  improve  the  feeling  of 
essay  deliberately  for  the  purpose  of  the  country.  And,  if  it  should  fail  to 
putting  on  record  his  own  preference  do  so,  in  the  worst  case  we  have  the 
of  a  song,  to  the  most  elaborate  music  satisfaction  of  knowing,  through  JenTi 
of  Mozart :  he  will  glory  in  his  shame ;  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  by  later  evi- 
avd,  though  speaking  in  the  character  dences,  that  sink  as  wo  may  below 
of  one  confessing  to  a  weakness,  will  Italv  and  Germany  in  the  sensibility 
evidently  view  himself  in  the  light  of  to  tnis  divine  art,  we  cannot  go  lower 
a  oandid  man,  laying  bare  a  state  of  than  France.  Here,  however,  and  in 
feeling  which  is  natural  and  sound,  this  cherished  obtuseness  as  to  a  pica- 
opposed  to  a  class  of  false  pretenders  sure  so  important  for  human  life,  and 
who,  whilst  servile  to  rules  of  artists,  at  the  head  of  the  physico-intellcctual 
In  reality  contradict  their  own  musical  pleasures,  we  find  a  second  reason  for 
instincts,  and  feel  little  or  nothing  of  quarrelling  with  the  civilisation  of  our 
what  they  profess.  Strange  that  even  country.  At  the  summit  of  civilisation 
the  analogy  of  other  arts  should  not  in  other  points,  she  is  here  yet  un- 
open  his  eyes  to  the  delusion  he  is  en-  cultivated  and  savage, 
eonraging  I  A  song^an  air^a  tune,  A  third  point  is  larger.  Here  (pro- 
that  is  a  short  succession  of  notes  re-  perly  speaking)  our  quarrel  is  co-cx- 
Tolving  rapidly  upon  itself,  how  could  tensive  with  that  general  principle  in 
that  by  possibility  offer  a  field  of  com-  England  which  tends  in  all  things  to 
pass  suflScient  for  the  development  of  set  the  matter  above  the  manner,  the 
great mcuical  effects?  The  prepara-  substance  above  the  external  show; 
tion  pregnant  with  the  future,  the  re-  a  principle  noble  in  itself,  but  incvi- 
mote  correspondence,  the  questions,  tahly  wrong  wherever  the  manner 
as  it  were,  which  to  a  deep  musical  blendsinseparably  with  the  snbstance. 
sense  are  asked  in  one  passage,  and  This  general  tendency  operates  in 
•red  in  another;  the  iteration  and  many  ways:  but  our  own  immediate 
fasstfoo  ofs  giren  effect,  moving  purpose  U  concerned  with  it  only  so 
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far  as  it  operates  npon  style.    In  no 
country  upon  earth,  were  it  possible 
to  carry  such  a  maxim  into  practical 
effect,  is  it  a  more  determinate  ten- 
dency of  the  national  mind  to  value 
the   matter  of  a  book  not  only  as 
paramount  to  the  manner,  but  even  as 
distinct  from  it,  and  as  capable  of  a  se- 
parate insulation.     What  iirst  gave  a 
shock  to  such  a  tendency  must  have 
been  the  unwilling  and  mysterious 
sense — that  in  some  cases,  the  matter 
and  the  manner  wore  so  inextricably 
interwoven,  as  not  to  admit  of  this 
coarse  bisection.     The  one  was  em- 
bedded,  entangled,    and    interfused 
through  the  other  in  a  way  which  bade 
defiance    to  such  gross    mechauical 
separations.      But   the  tendency  to 
view  the  two  elements  as  in  a  separa- 
ble relation  still  predominates  ;  and, 
as  a  consoquenets   the  Icndcncy   to 
undervalue  the    accomplishment    of 
style.     Do  we  mean  that  the  English, 
as  a  literary  nation,  aro  practically 
less    sensible    of  the    eftccls    of   a 
beauti ful  style  ?     N  ot  at  all .    N  obody 
can  be  insensible  to   these   effects. 
And,  upon  a  known  fact  of  history, 
viz.,  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  po- 
pular oratory  in  England  throughout 
the  17tli  and  18th  centuries,  wc  might 
presume  a  peculiar  and  exulted  sense 
of   style    amongst   ourselves.     Until 
the  French  Kuvolution,  no  nation  of 
Christendom  except  England  hud  any 
practical  experience  of  popular  rheto- 
ric ;   any  deliberativo  el«)(iiience,  for 
instance  ;  any  furcnsic  cluciiier.ee  that 
was  made  public  ;  any  demueratie  elo- 
quence of  the  hustings ;  or  any  furm 
vrhatcver  of  public  rhetoric  beyond 
that  of  the  pulpit.     Through  two  cen- 
turies at  least,  no  nation  could  liavc 
been   s.)  constantly  reminded  of  the 
powers  for  good  and  evil  whi..-h  belong 
to  style.     Often  it  must  have  happen- 
ed, to  the  mortiticatiou  or  joy  of  mul- 
titudes, that  one  man  out  of  windy 
nothings   has    conbtructod   an    over- 
vrhelniing  appeal  to  the  pa>sions  of  his 
hearers,  whilst   another   has  thrown 
away  the  weightiest  cause  by  his  man- 
in»r  of  trcatiug  it.     Neither  kt  it  be 
said,  that  this  might  nut  arise  from 
dii}ercnces  of  style,  but  because  tho 
triumphant  demagogue   made  use  of 
fictions,  and,  therefore,  that  his  tri- 
umph was  still  obtained  by  means  of 
his  matter,  however  hollow  that  mat- 
ter might  have  proved  upon  mveit'iga- 
tion.     That  euse,  also,  is  a  possible 
case;  but  often  eoough  two  orators 


have  relied  upon  the  same  identical 
matter — the  facts,  for  instance,  of  the 
slave-trade — and  one  has  turned  this  to 
such  good  account  by  his  arrange- 
ments, by  his  modes  of  vivifying  dry 
statements,  by  his  arts  of  illustration, 
by  his  science  of  connecting  things 
with  human  feeling,  that  he  has  left 
his  hearers  in  convulsions  of  passion  ; 
whilst  the  other  shall  have  used  every 
tittle  of  the  same  matter  without  elicit- 
ing one  scintillation  of  sympathy^ 
without  leaving  behind  one  distinct 
impression  in  the  memory,  orplantini^ 
one  murmur  in  the  heart. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  as  tho 
English  people  have  been  placed  for 
two  centuries  and  a  quarter  (i.  e, 
since  the  lattcrdecennium  of  James  the 
First's  reign)  under  a  constant  expe- 
rience of  popular  eloquence  thrown 
into  all  channels  of  social  life,  they 
must  have  had  peculiar  occasion  to 
feel  the  etfects  of  style.  But  to  feel 
is  not  to  feel  consciously.  >  Many  )a 
man  is  charmed  by  one  cause  wiy^o 
ascribes  the  effect  to  another.  .^  Many 
a  man  is  fascinated  by  the  artifices  of 
composition,  who  fancies  that  it  is  the 
subject  which  has  operated  so  potent- 
ly. And  even  for  the  subtlest  of 
pbifosophers  who  keeps  in  mind  tho 
interpcnetration  of  the  style  and  tho 
matter,  it  would  be  as  diilicult  to  dis- 
tril)ute  the  true  ])roportion  of  their 
joint  action,  as,  with  regard  to  the  ear- 
liest rays  of  the  dawn,  it  would  be  to 
say  how  much  of  tho  beauty  lay  in  the 
heavenly  light  which  chased  away  the 
darkness — how  much  in  the  rosy  co- 
lour which  that  light  entangled. 
'  1  Easily,  therefore,  it  may  have  hap- 
pened, that,  under  the  constant  action 
and  practical  etlects  of  stylei  a  nation 
may  have  failed  to  notice  the  cause  ajf 
the  cause.  And,  besides  the  disturb- 
ing forces  which  mislead  the  judgment 
of  the  auditor  in  such  a  case,  there  arc 
other  disturbing  forces  which  modify 
the  practiv-'c  of  the  speaker.  That  is 
good  rhetoric  for  tho  hustings  which 
is  bad  for  a  book.  T.vcn  for  tho 
highest  forms  of  ])opular  eloquence, 
the  laws  of  stylo  vary  much  fiom  tho 
general  standard.  In  the  senate,  and 
for  tho  same  reason  in  a  newspaper, 
it  is  a  virtue  to  reiterate  your  mean- 
inii: :  tautology  becomes  a  merit :  va- 
riation of  the  words,  with  a  substantial 
identity  of  the  sense  aiid  CaW\v\\\  ol 
the  truth,  is  oftenl\mc&  «l  T\ec««>sAV^ .  ^K 
man  who  should  cot\loiv\,  \v\T\\*e\i  V\\V 
a  single  condensed  eu\xucV«x\\ovi  ^>1 
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perplexed  .doctrine,  would  be  a  mad. 
man  and  a/eh'de'ie,  as  respec^d  his 
reliance  upon  that  doctrine.  ^Like 
boys  who  are  throwing  the  sun's  rays 
into  the  eyes  of  a  mob  by  means  of  a 
mirroo  you  must  shift  your  lights  and 
vibrate  your  reflexions  at  every  pos  • 
dble  angle,  if  you  would  agitate  the 
popular  mind  extensively.  Every 
mode  of  intellectual  communication 
has  its  separate  strength  and  separate 
weakness ;  its  peculiar  embarrass- 
ments,  compensated  by  peculiar  re- 
•ourees. '  It  is  the  advantage  of  a 
book,  that  you  can  return  to  the  past 
page  if  any  thing  in  the  present  de- 
pends upon  it .  But,  return  being  im- 
possible in  the  case  of  a  spoken  ha- 
rangue, where  each  sentence  perishes 
as  it  b  bom,  both  the  speaker  and  the 
hearer  become  aware  of  a  mutual  into* 
rest  in  a  much  looser  style,  and  a  per- 
petual dispensation  from  the  severities 
of  abstract  discussion.  /  It  is  for  the 
benefit  of  both,  that  the  weightier 
propositions  should  be  detained  before 
the  eye  a  good  deal  longer  than  the 
chastity  of  taste  or  the  austerity  of 
logic  would  tolerate  in  a  book.  /  Time 
must  be  given  for  the  intellect  to  eddy 
about  a  truth,  and  to  appropriate  its 
bearings;  There  is  a  sort  of  previous 
lubrication,  such  as  the  boa- constric- 
tor applies  to  any  subject  of  digestion, 
which  is  requisite  to  familiarize  the  j 
mind  with  a  startling  or  a  complex ' 
novelty.  And  this  is  obtained  for  the 
intellect  by  varying  the  modes  of  pre-  , 
senting  it, — now  putting  it  directly  be- 
fore the  eye,  now  obliquely,  now  in 
an  abstract  shape,  now  in  the  concrete ; 
all  which  being  the  'proper  technical 
discipline  for  dealing  with  such  cases, 
ought  no  longer  to  be  viewed  as  a  li- 
centious mode  of  style,  but  as  the  just 
style  in  respect  of  those  licentious 
circumstances.  And  the  true  art  for 
such  popular  display  is — to  contrive 
the  best  forms  for  appearing  to  say 
something  new,  when  in  reality  you 
are  but  echoing  yourself;  to  break 
up  massy  chords  into  running  vari- 
ations ;  and  to  mask,  by  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  manner,  a  virtual  iden- 
tity in  the  substance. 

We  have  been  illustrating  a  twofold 
neutralizing  effect  applied  to  the  ad- 
Tantages,  otherwbe  enjoyed  by  the 
English  people,  for  appreciating  the 
forms  of  style.  What  was  it  that  made 
the  populace  of  Athens  and  of  Rome 
ao  sensible  to  the  force  of  rhetoric  and 
i»  tbowagic  olUmgaage  ?    It  was  the 


habit  of  hearing  these  two  great  en- 
gines daily  worked  for  purposes  in- 
teresting to  themselves  as  citizens,  and 
sufficiently  intelligible  to  command 
their  willing  attention.  The  English 
amongst  modern  nations  have  had  the 
same  advantages,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  much  less  intense  con- 
centration  of  the  audience.  In  the 
ancient  republics  it  was  always  tho 
same  city;  and,  therefore,  the  same 
audience,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was 
spread  through  many  generations. 
This  has  been  otherwise  in  England  ; 
and  yet,  by  newspaper  reports,  any 
great  effect  in  one  assize  town,  or 
electoral  town,  has  been  propagated 
to  the  rest  of  the  empire,  through 
the  eighteenth  and  the  present  century. 
But  all  this,  and  the  continual  exem- 
plification of  style  as  a  great  agency 
for  democratic  effect,  have  not  availed 
to  win  a  sufficient  practical  respect,  in 
England,  for  the  arts  of  composition 
as  essential  to  authorship.  And  tho 
reason  is,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
from  the  intertexture  of  style  and  mat- 
ter, from  the  impossibility  that  the  one 
]  should  affect  them  otherwise  than  in 
connexion  with  tJie  other,  it  has  been 
natural  for  an  audience  to  charge  on 
the  superior  agent  what  often  belonged 
to  the  lower.  This  in  the  first  place ; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  modes  of 
style  appropriate  to  popular  eloquence 
being  essentially  different  from  those  of 
written  composition,  any  possible  ex- 
perience on  the  hustings,  or  in  the 
senate,  would  pro  tanto  tend  rather  to 
disqualify  the  mind  for  appreciating 
the  more  chaste  and  more  elaborate 
qualities  of  style  fitted  for  books ;  and 
thus  a  real  advantage  of  the  English 
in  one  direction  has  been  neutralized 
by  two  causes  in  another. 

Generally  and  ultimately,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  our  British  disregard  or  in- 
adequate appreciation  of  stvle,  though 
a  very  lamentable  fault,  has  had  its 
origin  in  the  manlinesss  of  the  British 
character ;  in  the  sincerity  and  direct- 
ness of  the  British  taste  ;  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  **  esse  quam  videri,**  which 
might  be  taken  as  the  key  to  much  in 
our  manner,  much  in  the  philosophy  of 
our  lives ;  and  finally,  in  thai  same 
love  for  the  practical  and  the  tangible 
which  has  so  memorably  governed  tho 
course  of  our  higher  speculations 
from  Bacon  to  Newton.  But,  what* 
ever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this 
most  faulty  habit,  whatever  mixed 
causes  now  sup^oU  yX^  be^oud  all 
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question  it  is,  that  such  a  habit  ofdii- 
regard  or  of  slight  regard  applied  to 
all  the  arts  of  composition  does  exist 
in  the  most  punfal  extent^  and  is  de- 
tected by  a  practised  eye  in  every  page 
of  almost  every  book  toat  is  published. 
f  If  you  could  look  any  where  with  a 
right  to  expect  ^continual  illustrations 
of  what  is  good  in  the  manifold  quali- 
ties of  style»  it  should  reasonably  bo 
amongst  our  professional  autliors; 
but  as  a  body»  tney  are  distinguished 
by  the  most  absolute  carelessness  in 
this  respect.  Whether  in  the  choice 
of  words  and  idioms^  or  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  sentences,  it  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  the  principle  of 
lazy  indifference  carried  to  a  more  re- 
Tolting  extremity.  Proof  lies  before 
you,  spread  out  upon  every  page,  that 
no  excess  of  awkwardness,  or  of  in- 
elegance, or  of  unrhythmical  cadence, 
is  so  rated  in  the  tariff  of  faults  as  to 
balance,  in  the  writer's  estimate,  the 
trouble  of  remoulding  a  clause,  of  in- 
terpolating a  phrase,  or  even  of  strik- 
ing the  pen  through  a  superfluous 
word.  In  our  own  experience  it  has 
happened,  that  wc  have  known  an 
author  so  laudably  fastidious  in  this 
subtle  art*  as  to  have  recast  one  chap- 
ter of  a  series  no  less  than  seventeen 
times;  so  difficult  was  the  ideal  or 
model  of  excellence  which  he  kept  be- 
fore his  mind  ;  so  indefatigable  was  his 
labour  for  mountiug  to  the  level  of 
that  ideal.  Whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  regard  to  a  large  majority 
of  tho  writers  now  carrying  forward 
the  literature  of  the  country  from  the 
last  generation  to  the  next,  tho  evi- 
dence is  perpetual — not  so  much  that 
they  rest  satisfied  with  their  own  ran- 
dom preconceptions  of  each  clause  or 
sentence,  as  that  they  never  trouble 
themselves  to  form  any  such  precon- 
ceptions. Whatever  words  tumble 
out  under  the  blindest  accidents  of  tho 
moment,  those  are  the  words  re- 
tained ;  whatever  sweep  is  impressed 
by  chance  upon  the  motion  of  a  period, 
tnat  is  the  arrangement  ratified.  To 
fancy  that  men  thus  dcterminately 
careless  as  to  the  grosser  elements  of 
style  would  pause  to  survey  distant 
proportions,  or  to  adjust  any  more  de- 
licate symmetries  of  good  composition, 
would  be  visionary.  As  to  the  links 
of  connexion,  tho  transitions,  and  the 
many  other  functions  of  logic  in  good 
writing,  things  are  cozz?^  to  such  a 


pass,  that  what  was  held  true  of 
Rome  in  two  separate  ages  by  tiro 
great  rhetoricians,  and  of  Constan- 
tinople in  an  age  long  posterior, 
may  now  be  affirmed  of  England :  the 
idiom  of  our  language,  tho  mother 
tongue,  survives  only  amongst  our 
women  and  children  ;  not.  Heaven 
knows,  amongst  our  women  who  write 
books »they  are  often  painfully  con- 
spicuous for  all  that  disfigures  author- 
ship; but  amongst  well-educated 
women  not  professionally  given  to 
literature.  Cicero  and  Quinctilian, 
each  for  his  own  generation,  ascribed 
something  of  the  same  pre-eminence 
to  the  noble  matrons  of  Rome  ;  and 
more  than  ono  writer  of  tho  lower 
empire  has  recorded  of  Byzantium» 
that  in  the  nurseries  of  that  city  was 
found  the  last  home  for  the  purity  of 
the  ancient  Greek.  No  doubt  it  might 
have  been  found  also  amongst  the  in- 
numerable mob  of  that  haughty  metro- 
polis, but  stained  with  corruptions  and 
vulgar  abbreviations.  Or  wherever 
it  might  lurk,  assuredly  it  was  not 
amongst  the  noble,  the  officials,  or  the 
courtiers ;  else  it  was  impossible  that 
such  a  master  of  affectation  as  Nicetaa 
Choniates,  for  instance,  should  have 
found  toleration.  But  the  rationale 
of  this  matter  lies  in  a  small  compass : 
why  are  the  local  names,  whenever 
they  have  resulted  from  the  gener^ 
good  sense  of  a  country,  faithful  to 
the  local  truth,  grave,  and  unaffected  ? 
Simply  because  they  are  not  inven- 
tions of  any  active  faculty,  but  mere 
passive  depositions  from  a  real  im- 
pression upon  the  mind.  On  the 
other  hand,  wherever  there  is  an  am- 
bitious principle  set  in  motion  for 
name-inventing,  there  it  is  sure  to  ter- 
minate in  something  monstrous  and 
fanciful.  Women  ofiend  in  such  cases 
even  more  than  men  ;  because  more  of 
sentiment  or  romance  will  mingle  with 
the  names  they  impose.  Sailors  again 
err  in  an  opposite  spirit:  there  is  no 
affectation  in  their  names,  but  there  la 
too  painful  an  effort  after  ludicrous 
allusions  to  tho  gravities  of  their  na- 
tive land — *  Big  Wig  Island,'  or  *  the 
Bishop  and  his  Clerks  :*  or  the  name 
becomes  a  memento  of  real  incidents* 
but  too  casual  and  personal  to  merit 
this  lasting  record  of  a  name,  such  as 
Poi?it  Farewell,  or  Cape  Turn-ayain. 
This  fault  applies  to  mai\y  ot  l\v©  Xwi- 
kee*  names,  and  to  inaBy  mote  'vci^^ 
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Fa/i^  names,  "^Foreignen  ia  AmeiicaL  subject  themselves  to  a  pev^VusX  ifi2ii2A.« 
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smithdrn  and  western  states  of  North 
Amerieay  where  the  earliest  popula- 
tion has  usually  been  of  a  less  reli- 
gious character ;  and,  most  of  all,  it 
applies  to  the  names  of  the  back  set- 
tlements. These  people  live  under  in- 


[July, 

pnrity  or  simplicity  of  diction,  if  at 
any  cost  of  either  they  can  win  a  spe- 
cial attention  to  themsel? es  ?  Now, 
the  great  body  of  women  are  under  no 
such  unhappy  bias.  If  they  happen 
to  move  in  polished  circles,  or  have 


fluences  the  most  opposite  to  those  of    received  a  tolerable  education,  they 


false  refinement:  coarse  necessities, 
elementary  features  of  peril  or  em- 
barrassment, primary  aspects  of  sava^^e 
nature,  compose  the  scenery  of  their 
thoughts ;  and  these  are  reflected  by 
their  names.  Dismal  Swamp  express- 
es a  condition  of  unreclaimed  nature, 
which  must  disappear  with  growing 
ciTilisation.  Big  Bone  Lick  tells  a  tale 
of  cruelty  that  cannot  often  be  repeated. 
Buffaloes,  like  all  cattle,  derive  medi- 
cinal benefit  from  salt ;  they  come  in 
droves  for  a  thousand  miles  to  lick  the 


will  speak  their  native  language  of 
necessity  with  truth  and  simplicity. 
And  supposing  them  not  to  be  profes- 
sional writers,  (as  so  small  a  propor- 
tion can  be,  even  in  France  or  Eng- 
land,) there  is  always  something  in  the 
situation  of  women  which  secures  a 
fidelity  to  the  idiom.  From  the  great- 
er excitability  of  females,  and  the 
superior  vivacity  of  their  feelings^ 
they  will  be  liable  to  far  more  irrita- 
tions from  wounded  sensibilities.  It 
is  for  such  occasions  chiefly  that  they 


masses  of  rock  salt.     The  now  settlers     seek  to  be  eflective  in  their  language. 
,  „  .i^._  i._  ._  — 1.— L  ^^  —     ':Now,  there  is  not  in  the  worid  so 

certain  a  guarantee  for  pure  idiomatic 
jdiction,  without  tricks  or  affectation, 
;as  a  case  of  genuine  excitement. 
Real  situations  arc  always  pledges  of 
a  real  natural  language.  It  is  in 
counterfeit  passion,  in  the  mimical 
situations  of  novels,  or  in  poems  that 
are  efforts  of  ingenuity,  and  no 
ebullitions  of  absolute  unsimulated 
feeling,  that  female  writers  endeavour 
to  sustain  their  own  jaded  sensibility, 
or  to  reinforce  the  languishing  inter- 
est of  their  readers  by  extravagances 
of  language.  No  woman  in  this  world, 
under  a  movement  of  resentment  from 
a  false  accusation,  or  from  jealousy,  or 
from  confidence  betrajed,  ever  was  at 
leisure  to  practise  vagaries  of  caprice 
in   the   management  of  her  mother 


observing  this,  lie  in  ambush  to  sur- 
prise them :  twenty-five  thousand 
noble  animals,  in  one  instance,  were 
massacred  for  their  hides.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  usual  crowds  advanced ; 
but  the  first  who  snuffed  the  tainted 
air  wheeled  round,  bellowed,  and  "  re- 
coiled'* far  into  his  native  woods. 
Meantime  the  large  bones  remain  to 
attest  the  extent  of  the  merciless  mas- 
sacre. Here,  as  in  all  eases,  there  is 
a  truth  expressed ;  but  again  too 
casual  and  special.  Besides  that, 
from  contempt  of  elegance,  or  from 
defect  of  art,  the  names  resemble  the 
seafaring  nomenclature  in  being  too 
rudely  compounded. 

As  with  the  imposition  of  names, 
«o  with  the  use  of  the  existing  lan- 
guage, most   classes  stand  between 


the    pressure    of  two    extremes — of    tongue  ;  strength  of  real  feeling  shuts 
^e 1 ^r  i ^^jj  j^jj  temptation  to  the  affectation 

of  false  feeling. 

Hence  the  purity  of  the  female  By. 
zantine  Greek,  Such  caprices  as  they 
had  took  some  other  course,  and  found 
some  other  vent  than  through  their 
mother  tongue.  Hence,  also,  the  pu« 
rity  of  female  English.  Would  you 
desire  at  this  day  to  read  our  noble 
language  in  its  native  beauty,  pictu- 
resque from  idiomatic  propriety,  racy 
in  its  phraseology,  delicate  yet  sinewy 
in  its  composition — steal  the  mull 
bags,  and  break  open  all  the  letters  in 


coarseness,  of  carelessness^  of  imper- 
fect art,  on  the  one  hand,  of  spurious 
refinement  and  fantastic  ambition 
upon  the  other.  Authors  have  always 
been  a  dangerous  class  for  any  lan- 
guage. Amongst  the  myriads  who 
are  prompted  to  authorship  by  the 
coarse  love  of  reputation,  or  by  the 
nobler  craving  for  sympathy,  there 
will  always  be  thousands  seeking  dis- 
tinctions through  novelties  of  diction. 
Hopeless  of  any  audience  through 
mere  weight  of  matter,  they  will  turn 
for  their  last  resource  to  such  tricks 


of  innovation  asthcy  can  bring  to  bear    female  handwriting.  Three  out  of  four 
upon  language.     What  care  they  for     will  have  been  written  by  that  class  of 

terpretatioQ  by  ini«applying  this  term.    *'  Yankee*'  in  the  American uso,  does  nut  menn  a 
dtixen  of  the  United  State*  as  opposed  to  a  foroii;ni*r,  but  a  citizen  of  the  Northern 
If0W  £D;^land  States  ( MasMchusetts,  Connecticut,  &c.)  opposed  to  a  Virgioiaa,  a  Keo- 
tmckJan,  Sfe, 
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women  who  have  the  most  lebure  and 
the  most  interest  in  a  correspondence 
bj  the  post — tliat  class  who  combine 
more  of  intelligence,  cultiyation*  and 
of  thoughtfulnessy  than  any  other  in 
Europe— the  class  of  unmarried  wo- 
men above  twenty-five — an  increasing 
class ;  *  women  who,  from  mero  dig« 
nity  of  character,  have  renounced  all 
prospects  of  conjugal  and  parental 
lifcy  rather  than  descend  into  hahits 
unsuitable  to  their  birth.  Women 
capable  of  such  sacrifices,  and  marked 
by  such  strength  of  mind,  may  bo 
expected  to  think  with  deep  feeling, 
and  to  express  themselves  (unless 
where  they  have  been  too  much  bias- 
ed by  bookish  connexions)  with  natu- 
ral grace.  Not  impossibly  these  same 
women,  if  required  to  come  forward  in 
some  public  character,  might  write  ill 
and  afiectedly.  They  would  then 
have  their  free  natural  movement  of 
thought  distorted  into  some  accommo- 
dation to  artificial  standards,  amongst 
which  they  might  happen  to  select  a 
bad  one  for  imitation.     But  in  their 


it  is  remarkable  that  the  same  orders 
cling  to  the  ancient  purity  of  diction 
amongst  ourselves  who  did  so  in 
pagan  Rome— viz.,  women,  for  the 
reasons  just  noticed,  and  people  of 
rank.  So  much  has  this  been  th« 
tendency  in  England,  that  we  know 
a  person  of  great  i>ower8,  but  who  has 
in  all  things  a  one-sided  taste,  and  Is 
so  much  a  lover  of  idiomatic  English 
as  to  endure  none  else,  who  professes 
to  read  no  writer  since  Lord  Chea» 
terfield.  It  is  certain  that  this  ac- 
complished nobleman,  who  has  been 
must  unjustly  treated  from  his  unfor- 
tunate collision  vi ith  a  national  favour- 
ite, and  in  part  also  from  the  laxity 
of  his  moral  principles,  where,  how- 
ever, he  spoke  worse  than  he  thought^ 
wrote  with  the  ease  and  careless  gracs 
of  a  high-bred  gentleman.  But  his 
style  is  not  peculiar:  it  has  always 
been  the  style  of  his  order.  After 
making  the  proper  allowance  for  the 
continual  new  infusions  Into  our 
peerage  from  the  bookish  class  of 
lawyers,  and  for  some  modifications 


letters  they  write  under  the  benefit  of    derived  from  the  learned  class  of  spl 


their  natural  advantages ;  not  warped, 
on  the  one  hand,  into  that  constraint 
or  awkwardness  which  is  the  inevi- 
table effect  of  conscious  exposure  to 
public  gaze ;  yet,  on  the  other,  not 
left  to  vacancy  or  the  chills  of  apathy, 
but  sustained  by  some  deep  sympathy 
between  themselves  and  tlieir  corre- 
spondents. 

So  far  as  concerns  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish, we  are  satisfied,  from  the  many 
beautiful  female  letters  which  we  have 
heard  upon  chance  occasions  from 
every  quarter  of  the  empire,  that  they, 
the  educated  women  of  Great  Britain — 
abovo  all,  the  interesting  class  of  women 
unmarried  upon  scruples  of  sexual 
honour — and  also  (as  in  Constanti- 
nople of  old)  the  nurseries  of  Great 
Britain,  are  the  true  and  best  deposi- 
taries of  the  old  mother  idiom.  But 
we  must  not  forget,  that  though  this 
is  another  term  for  what  is  good  in 
English,  when  we  are  talking  of  a 
human  and  a  popular  interest,  there 
is  a  separate  use  of  the  language,  as 
in  the  higher  forms  of  history  or 
philosophy,  which  onght  not  to  bo 
idiomatic.     As  respects  that  which  is. 


ritual  peers,  the  tone  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield has  always  been  the  tone  of 
our  old  aristocracy  ;  a  tone  of  ele- 
gance and  propriety,  above  all  things 
free  from  the  stifiucss  of  pedantry  or 
academic  rigour,  and  obeying  Ctcsar's 
rule  of  shunning  tanqnam  scopulum 
any  insolens  verbum.  It  if,  indeed, 
through  this  channel  that  the  solicit 
tudes  of  our  British  nobility  have 
always  flowed :  other  qualities  might 
come  and  go  according  to  the  tempe- 
rament of  the  individual ;  but  what 
in  all  generations  constituted  an  object 
of  horror  for  that  class,  whs  bookish 
precision  and  professional  peculiarity* 
From  the  free  popular  form  of  our 
g^cat  public  schools,  to  which  nine 
out  of  ten  amongst  our  old  nobility 
resorted,  it  happened  unavoidably  that 
they  were  not  equally  clear  of  popular 
vulgarities ;  indeed,  from  another 
cause,  t/uit  could  not  have  been 
avoided — for  it  is  remarkable  that  a 
connexion,  as  close  as  througli  an  um- 
bilical cord,  has  always  been  main- 
tained between  the  very  highest  orders 
of  our  aristocracy  and  the  lowest  of 
our  democracy,  by  means  of  nurses. 


*  An  inereatinp  das*  ;  but  not  in  France. — It  is  a  mott  remarkable  morail  \^Vv«Y\o\sv«iv<^tL 
in  the  Mcial  condition  of  that  nation,  and  one   which  rpcaks  a  volume  &«  lo  \\v«  \o^«t 
tone  of  female  dignitj,  that  unmarried  women,  at  the  age  which  amoi^gal  mh  o\^U\im^o 
insuM'w^  luuxM  of  o/d  maid*,  Mre  almott  unknofrfl.      What  ihocking  i%ct\&c«»  ol  ««iua^^ 
boaour  doe»  ihis  oae  f»ct  Mfguo  ? 
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The  nurses  and  immodlaie  personal 
attendants  of  all  classes  come  from  the 
same  sourcesi  most  commonly  from 
the  peasantry  of  the  land  ;  they  im- 
port  into  all  families  alike,  into  the 
highest  and  the  lowest,  the  coarsest 
expressions  from  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  anger  andcontempt.  Whence, 
for  example,  it  was,  that  about  five  or 
six  years  ago,  when  a  new  novel  circu- 
lated in  London,  with  a  private  under- 
itanding  that  it  was  a  juvenile  effort 
from  two  very  young  ladies  of  the 
very  highest  rank,  nobody  who  re- 
flected at  all  could  feel  much  surprise 
that  one  of  the  characters  should  ex- 
press her  self-esteem  by  the  popular 
phrase  that  she  did  not  "  think  small 
beer  of  herself.  '*  Equally  in  its  faults 
and  its  merits,  the  language  of  high 
life  has  always  tended  to  simplicity 
and  the  vernacular  ideal,  recoiling  from 
every  mode  of  bookishness.  And  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  it 
is  singular  to  note  the  close  resem- 
blance between  polished  England  and 
polished  Rome.  Augustus  Ctcsar  was 
80  little  able  to  enter  into  any  artificial 
forms  or  tortuous  obscurities  of  ambi- 
tious rhetoric,  that  he  could  not  so  much 
as  understand  them.  Even  the  old 
antique  forms  of  language,  where  it 
happened  that  they  had  become  ob- 
solete, were  to  him  dis;?usting.  And 
probably  the  main  bond  of  connexion 
between  himself  and  Horace  was  their 
common  and  excessive  hatred  of  ob- 
scurity ;  from  which  quality,  indeed, 
the  very  intellectual  defects  of  both, 
equally  with  their  good  taste,  alienated 
them  to  intensity. 

The  pure  racy  idiom  of  colloquial  or 
household  English,  we  have  insisted. 


in  newspapers  that  wo  must  look  for 
the  mun  reading  of  this  generation  ; 
and  in  newspapers,  therefore,  we  must 
seek  for  the  causes  operating  upon  the 
style  of  the  age.     Seventy  years  ago 
this  tendency  in  political  journals  to 
usurp  upon  tho  practice  of  books,  and 
to  mould  the  style  of  writers,  was  no- 
ticed by  a  most  acute  observer,  himself 
one  of  tho  most  brilliant  writers  in  the 
class  of  satiric  skotchers  and  personal 
hbtorians  that  any  nation  has  pro- 
duced.   Already,  before  1 770,  the  late 
Lord  Orford  was  in  tho  habit  of  say- 
ing to  any  man  who  consulted  him  on 
the  cultivation  of  style — "  Stylo  is  it 
that  you  want  ?      Oh,  go  and  look 
into  the  newspapers  for  a  style."  This 
was  said  half  contemptuously  and  half 
seriously.  But  the  evil  has  now  become 
overwhelming.     One  single  number 
of  a  London  morning  paper,  which  in 
half  a  century  has  expanded  from  the 
size  of  a  dinner  napkin  to  that  of  a 
breakfast  tablecloth,  from  that  to  a 
carpet,  and  will  soon  be  forced,  by  the 
expansions  of  public  business,  into 
something  resembling  the  mainsail  of 
a  frigate,  already  is  equal  in  printed 
matter  to  a  very  largo  octavo  volume. 
Every  old  woman  in  the  nation  now 
reads  daily  a  vast  miscellany  in  one 
vol.  royal  octavo.     The  evil  of  this, 
as  regards  the  quality  of  knowledge 
communicated,  admits  of  no  remedy. 
Public  business,  in  its  whole  unwieldy 
compass,  must  always  form  the  subject 
of  these  daily  chronicles.   Nor  is  there 
much  room  to  expect  any  change  in 
tho  style.     The  evil  effect  of  this  upon 
the  stylo  of  the  age  may  be  reduced  to 
two  forms.      Formerly  the  natural 
impulse  of  every  man  was,  sponta- 


must  be  looked  for  in  the  circles  of    ncously  to  use  the  language  of  life  ; 


^  well-educated  women  not  too  closely 
connected  with  books.  It  is  certain 
that  books,  in  any  language,  will  tend 
to  encourage  a  diction  too  remote  from 
the  style  of  spoken  idiom  ;  whilst  tho 
greater  solemnity,  and  the  more  cere- 
monial costume  of  regular  literature 
must  often  demand  such  a  non-idioma- 
^cdiction,  upon  mere  principles  of  good 
taste.  But  why  is  it  that  in  our  day 
literature  has  taken  so  determinate  a 
awing  towards  this  professional  lan- 
guage of  books,  as  to  justify  some 
fears  that  the  other  extreme  of  the 
firee  colloquial  idiom  will  perish  as  a 
living  dialect?  The  apparent  cause 
lies  in  a  phenomenon  or  modern  life, 
which,  oa  other  acconnta  also^  is  en- 

itM  to  saxhas  coDfidoration.    It  is 


the  language  of  books  was  a  secondary 
attainment  not  made  without  effort. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  daily  com- 
posers of  newspapers  have  so  long  dealt 
in  the  professional  idiom  of  books,  as  to 
have  brought  it  home  to  every  reader 
in  the  nation  who  does  not  violently 
resist  it  by  some  domestic  advantages. 
Time  was,  within  our  own  remem- 
brance, that  if  you  should  have  heard* 
in  passing  along  the  street,  from  any 
old  apple- woman  such  a  phrase  as  *'  I 
will  avaii  myself  of  your  kindness,** 
forthwith  you  would  have  shied  like 
a  skitdsh  horse — ^you  would  have  mn 
away  in  as  much  terror  as  any  old  Ro- 
man upon  those  occasions  when  Mom 
iotiuebatur.  At  present  yous  wallow  anch 
marvels  as  maUcta  ol  cwaxt^.    Tho 
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whole  artiGcial  dialect  of  books  has 
come  into  play  as  the  dblect  of  ordi- 
nary life.     This  is  one  form  of  the 
evil  impressed  upon  our  style  by  jour- 
nalism ;  a  dire  monotony  of  bookish 
idiom  has  encrusted  and  stiffened  all 
^  native  freedom  of  expression,  like  some 
scaly  leprosy  or  elephantiasis,  barkings 
jand  iiide-bindiog^  the  fine  natural  pulses 
of  the  elastic  flesh.     Another  and  al- 
most a  worse  e^il  has  established  itself 
in  the  prevailing  structure  of  sentences. 
Every  man  who  has  had  any  expe- 
rience in  writing,  knows  how  natural 
it  is  for  hurry  aud  fulness  of  matter 
to  discharge  itself  by  vast  sentences, 
involving  clause  within  clause  ad  infi- 
nitum— how  difficult  it  is,  and  how 
much  a  work  of  time,  to  break  up  this 
hug^  fasciculus  of  cycle  and  epicycle 
into  a  graceful  succession  of  sentences^ 
long  intermingled  with  short,  each 
modifying  the  other,  and  arising  mu- 
sically by  links  of  spontaneous  con- 
nexion.    Now  the  plethoric  form  of 
period,  this  monster  model  of  sentence, 
bloated  with  decomplex  intercalations, 
and  exactly  repeating  the  form  of 
syntax  which  distinguishes  an  act  of 
Parliament,  is  the  prevailing  model  in 
newspaper  eloquence.     Crude  undi- 
gested masses  of  suggestion,  fur  nibb- 
ing rather  raw  materials  for  composi- 
tion and  jotting  for  the  memory,  than 
any  formal  developments  of  the  ideas, 
describe  the  quality  of  writing  which 
must  prevail  in  joumalibm  :  not  from 
defect  of  talents,  which  are  at  this  day 
of  that  superior  class  which  may  bo 
presumed  from  the  superior  import- 
ance of  the  function  itself;  but  from 
the  necessities  of  hurry  and  of  instant 
compliance  with  an  instant  emergency, 
granting  no  possibility  for  revision,  or 
opening  for  amended  thought,  which 
are  evils  attached  to  the  Hying  velo- 
cities of  public  business. 

As  to  structure  of  sentence,  and  the 
periodic  involution,  that  scarcely  ad- 
mits of  being  exemplified  in  the  con- 
versation of  those  who  do  not  write. 
But  the  choice  of  phraseology  is  na- 
turally and  easily  echoed  in  the  collo- 
quial forms  of  those  who  surrender 
Uiemselves  to  such  an  influence.  To 
mark  in  what  degree  this  contagion 
of  bookishness  has  spread,  and  how 
deeply  it  has  moulded  the  habits  of 
expression  in  classes  naturally  the 
least  likely  to  have  been  reached  by  a 
revolution  so  artificial  in  its  character, 
we  will  report  a  single  record  from 
the  memorials  of  our  own  experience. 


Some  eight  years  ago,  wo  had  occa- 
sion to  look  for  lodgings  in  a  newly- 
built  suburb  of  London.     The  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  (with  respect  to 
whom  wo  have  nothing  to  report  more 
than  that  she  was  in  the  worst  sense 
a  vulgar  woman,  that  is,  not  merely 
a    lowbred   person — so  much  might 
have  been  expected  from  her  occupa- 
tion— but  morally  vulgar  by  the  evi- 
dence of  her  own  complex  precautions 
against  fraud,  reasonable  enough  in 
so  dangerous  a  capital,  but  not  calling 
for  the  very  osteutatious  display  of 
them  which    she  obtruded  upon  us) 
was  in  regular  training,  it  appeared, 
as  a  student  of  newspapers.    She  had 
no  children :    the  newspapers  were 
her  children.     There  lay  her  studies, 
that  branch  of  learning  constituted  her 
occupation,  from  morning  to  night: 
and  the  following  were  amongst  the 
words  which  she — this  scmibarbarian 
-^poured  from  her  cornucopia  during 
the  very  few  minutes  of  our  mtervicw ; 
which  interview  was  brought  to  an 
abrupt  issue  by  mere  nervous  agita- 
tion upon  our  part.  The  words,  as  noted 
down  within  an  hour  of  the  occasion, 
and  after  allowing  a  fair  time  for  our 
recovery,  were    these  :•— first,  *«  Ca- 
tegory ;"  secondly,  "  predicament ;" 
(where,  by  the  way,  from  the  twofold 
iteration  of  the  idea — Greek  and  Ro- 
man— it  appears  that  the  old  lady  was 
"twice  armed ;'*) — thirdly,  << individu- 
ality ;"  fourthly,  "  procrastination  ;" 
fifthly,    "   speaking     diplomatically, 
would  not  wish  to  commit  herself;** 
sixthly,  "  would  spontaneously  adapt 
the  t(cvoral  modes  of  domestication  to 
the  reciprocal  interests,  &c.  ;'*    and 
finally,  (which  word  it  was  thai  set- 
tled us ;   wo  heard  it  as  wc  reached 
the  topmost  stair  on  the  second  floor ; 
and,  without  further  struggle  against 
our    instincts,    round    wc    wheeled, 
rushed  down  forty-five  stairs,  aud  ex- 
ploded from  the  house  with  a  fury 
causing  us  to  impinge  against  an  obese 
or  protuberant  gentleman,  and  calling 
for    mutual    explanations ;    a  result 
which  nothing  could  account  for,  but 
a  steel  bow,  or  mustachios  on  the 
lip  of  an  elderly  woman  :  meantime 
the  fatal  word  was,)  seventhly,  **  an- 
teriorly."    Concerning  which   word 
wc  solemnly  depose  and  make  afiidavit, 
that  neither  from  man,  woman,  nor 
book,  had  wc  ever  heard  \t\)e^0Te>XC\% 
unique  rencontre  with  l\ua  a\>0TD\tk«\AG 
woman  on  the  staircase.      T\\o  occ».- 
^ion  which  furuished  tVio  cilc\»o  to 
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such  a  word  was  this :  From  tbe  stair- 
caie  window  we  saw  a  large  shed  in 
the  rear  of  the  house :  spprehcndiag 
some  nuisance  of  **  manufacturing 
industry  *'  in  our  neighbourhood, 
_«  What's  that?"  we  demanded. 
Mark  the  answer:  "  A  shed;  and 
anteriorly  to  the  existing  shed  there 
was  ;*'  u:hat  there  was,  posteritj 

must  consent  to  have  wrapt  up  in 
darkness,  for  there  came  on  our  ner« 
Tous  seizure,  which  intercepted  fur- 
ther communication.  But  observe, 
as  a  point  which  took  away  any  gleam 
of  consolation  from  the  case,  tlie  total 
absence  of  all  nuUaprop  picturesque- 
ness,  that  might  have  defeated  its 
deadly  action  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. No :  it  is  due  to  the  integrity 
of  her  diseaBe,  and  to  the  complete- 
ness of  our  suffering,  that  we  should 
attest  the  unimpeachable  correctness 
of  her  words  and  of  the  syntax  by 
which  she  connected  them. 

Now,  if  we  could  suppose  the  case 
that  the  old  household  idiom  of  the 
land  were  generally  so  extinguished 
amongst  us  as  it  was  in  this  particular 
Instance — ^if  we  could  imagine,  as  a 
universal  result  of  journalism,  that  a 
coarse  unlettered  woman,  having  oc- 
casion to  say,  "  this  or  that  stood  in 
such  a  place  before  the  present  shed,** 
should  take  as  a  natural  or  current 
formula,  **  anteriorly  to  the  existing 
shed  there  stood,  &c." — ^what  would 
be  the  final  effect  upon  our  literature  ? 
Pedantry,  though  it  were  unconscious 
pedantry,  once  steadily  diffused 
through  a  nation  as  to  the  yery 
moulds  of  its  thinking,  and  the  general 
tendencies  of  its  expression,  could  not 
but  stiffen  the  natural  graces  of  com- 
position, and  weave  fetters  about  the 
free  movement  of  human  thought. 
This  would  interfere  as  effectually 
with  our  power  of  enjoying  much  that 
is  excellent  in  our  past  literature,  as 
it  would  with  our  future  powers  of 
producing.  And  such  an  agency  has 
been  too  long  at  work  amongst  us, 
not  to  have  already  accomplished  some 
part  of  these  separate  evils.  Amongst 
women  of  education >  as  we  haio  ar- 
gued above,  standing  aloof  from  liter- 
ature, and  less  uniformly  drawing 
their  intcllectnal  sustenance  from 
newspapers,  the  deadening  effects  have 
been  partially  counteracted.  Hero 
and  there,  amongst  individuals,  alive 
to  the  particular  evils  of  the  age,  and 
watching  the  ^erj  set  of  the  current, 

9  iDMjr  hare  been  erea  a  more  sysm 


tematio  counteraction  applied  to  the 
mischief.  But  the  great  evil  in  such 
cases  is  this— that  we  cannot  see  the 
extent  of  the  changes  wrought  or  be- 
ing wrought,  from  having  ourselves 
partaken  in  them.  Tempora  mutanm 
iur  ;  and  naturally,  if  we  could  reyiew 
them  with  the  neutral  eye  of  a  stranger, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  not  to 
see  the  extent  of  those  changes.  But 
our  eye  is  not  neutral :  we  also  haye 
partaken  in  the  changes ;  et  nos  mu" 
tamur  in  iliis.  And  this  fact  disturbs 
the  power  of  appreciating  those 
changes.  Every  one  of  us  would 
have  felt,  sixty  years  ago,  that  the 
general  tone  and  colouring  of  a  style 
was  stiff,  bookish,  pedantic,  whicb^ 
from  the  habituation  of  our  organs,  we 
now  feel  to  be  natural  and  within  the 
privilege  of  learned  art.  Direct  ob- 
jective qualities  it  is  always  by  com- 
parison easy  to  measure ;  but  the  dif- 
ticulty  commences  when  we  have  to 
combine  with  this  outer  measurement 
of  the  object  another  corresponding 
measurement  of  the  subjective  or  inner 
qualities  by  which  we  apply  the  mea- 
sure ;  that  is,  when  besides  the  ob« 
jects  projected  to  a  distance  from  tho 
spectator,  wo  have  to  allow  for  yaria- 
tions  or  disturbances  in  the  very  eye 
which  surveys  them.  The  eye  cannot 
see  itself;  we  cannot  project  from  our- 
selves, and  contemplate  as  an  object 
our  own  contemplating  faculty,  or  ap- 
preciate our  own  appreciating  power. 
Biases,  therefore,  or  gradual  warp- 
ings,  that  have  occurred  in  our  critical 
faculty  as  applied  to  style,  we  cannot 
allow  for ;  and  these  biases  will  un- 
consciously mask,  to  our  perceptions, 
an  amount  of  change  in  the  quality  of 
popular  style  such  as  we  could  not 
easily  credit. 

Separately  from  this  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  drooping  idiomatic  fresh- 
ness of  our  diction,  which  is  a  change 
that  has  been  going  on  for  a  century, 
the  other  characteristic  defect  of  this 
age  lies  in  the  tumid  and  tumultuary 
structure  of  our  sentences.  Tho  one 
change  has  partly  grown  out  of  the 
other.  Ever  since  a  more  bookish 
air  was  impressed  upon  composition 
without  much  effort  by  the  Latinized 
and  artificial  phraseology,  by  forms  of 
expression  consecrated  to  books,  and 
by  ''long-tailed  words  in  ontt/  and 
ationt**  either  because  writers  felt  that 
already,  in  this  one  act  of  preference 
shown  to  the  artificial  vocabulary,  they 
bad  done  cnuugjh  to  esXaXAi&Vk  s^  ^\%^t- 
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endal  cbaiueter  of  regular  composi- 
tioOy  and  on  that  consideration  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  neglect  the  com- 
bination of  their  words  into  sentences 
and  periods;  or  because  there  is  a 
real  natural  sympathy  between  tho 
Latin  phraseology  and  a  Latin  struc- 
ture of  sentence ;  certain  it  is  and  re- 
markable^ that  our  popular  style,  in 
the  common  limited  sense  of  arrange- 
ment applied  to  words,  or  tho  syn- 
taxes of  sentences,  has  laboured  with 
two  faults  that  might  have  been 
thought  incompatible  :  it  has  been  ar- 
tificial, by  artifices  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  powers  of  the  Lctin  language, 
and  yet  at  the  very  same  time  careless 
and  disordinate.  There  is  a  strong 
idea  expressed  by  the  Latin  word  tVi- 
condilus,  disorganized,  or  rather  unor^ 
ganized.  Now,  in  spite  of  its  artifi- 
cial bias,  that  is  the  very  epithet  which 
will  best  characterise  our  newspaper 
style.  To  be  viewed  as  susceptible 
of  organization,  such  periods  must  al- 
ready be  elaborate  and  artificial ;  to 
be  viewed  as  not  having  received  it, 
such  periods  must  be  careless. 

But  perhaps  the  very  best  illustra- 
tion of  all  this  will  be  found  in  putting 
the  case  of  English  style  into  close 
juxtaposition  with  tho  style  of  the 
French  and  Germans — our  only  very 
important  neighbours.  As  leaders  of 
civilisation,  as  powers  in  an  intellec- 
tual senile,  there  are  but  three  na- 
tions in  Europe — England,  Germany, 
France.  As  to  Spain  and  Italy,  out- 
lying extremities,  they  are  not  moving 
bodies;  they  rest  upon  the  past. 
Russia  and  North  America  arc  the 
two  bulwarks  of  Christendom— East 
and  west.  But  tho  three  powers  at 
the  centre  are  in  all  senses  the  motive 
forces  of  civilisation.  In  all  things 
they  have  the  initiation ;  and  they  pre- 
side. 

By  this  comparison  we  shall  have  the 
advantage  of  doing  what  the  French 
express  by  «*  orienter — the  Germans  by 
itch  orientiren.  Learning  one  of  our 
bearings  on  the  comp;iss,  we  shall  be 
able  to  deduce  the  rest ;  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  conjecture  our  valuation  as 
respects  the  art,  by  finding  our  place 
amongst  the  artists. 

With  respect  to  French  style,  we 
can  imagine  the  astonishment  of  an 
English  author,  practised  in  composi- 
tion, and  with  no  previous  knowledge 
of  French  literature,  who  should  first 
fiviA  himself  ranginffftoely  amongst  a 
Freacb  library.     That  particular  fa  ult 


of  style  which  in  English  books  is  all 
but  universal,  absolutely  has  not  an 
existence  in  the  French.  Speaking 
rigorously  and  to  the  very  letter  of  the 
case,  we,  upon  a  large  experience  in 
French  literature,  aflirm,  that  it  would 
be  nearly  impossible  (perhaps  strictly 
so)  to  cite  an  mstance  of  that  cumbrons 
and  unwieldy  style  which  dibfigures 
English  composition  so  extensively. 
Enough  could  not  be  adduced  to  satisfy 
the  purpose  of  illustration.  And  to 
make  a  Frenchman  sensible  of  the  fault 
as  a  possibility,  you  must  appeal  to 
some  translated  model. 

But  why  ?     The  cause  of  this  na- 
tional immunity  from  a  fault  so  com- 
mon every  where  else,  and  so  natural^ 
when  we  look  into  the  producing  oc- 
casions, is  as  much  entitled  to  our  no- 
tice as  the  immunity  itself.     The  fault 
is  inevitable,  as  one  might  fancy,  to 
two  conditions  of  mind — hurry  in  the 
first  place,  want  of  art  in  the  second. 
The  French  must  be  liable  to  thesa 
disadvantages  as  much  as  their  neigh- 
bours :  by  what  magic  is  it  that  they 
evade  them  or  neutralize  them  in  the 
result  ?     The  secret  lies  here ;  beyond 
all  nations,  by  constitutional  vivacity, 
the  French  are  a  nation  of  talkers :  and 
the  model  of  their  sentences  is  moulded 
bv  that  fact.     Conversation,  which  is 
a  luxury  for  other  nations,  is  for  them 
a  necessity :  by  the  very  law  of  their 
peculiar   intellect   and  of    its    social 
training,  they  arc  colloquial.     Hence 
it  happens,   that  there   are   no  such 
people  endured  or  ever  heard  of  in 
France  as  £r/lo(]uial  wits  ;  people  who 
talk  to  but  not  with  a  circle  ;  the  very 
finest  of  their  beaux  csprits  must  sub- 
mit to  tho  equities  of  conversation,  and 
would  be  crushed  summarily  as  mon- 
sters, if  they  were  to  seek  a  selfish 
mode  of  display,  or  a  privilege  of  lec- 
turing any  audience  of  a  sahn  who 
had  met  for  purposes  of  social  pleasure. 
**/>•  motwlogucy*  jis  Madame  de  Stael, 
in  her  broken  English,  described  this 
mode  of  display   when  speaking    of 
Coleridge,  is  so  far  from  being  tolerated 
in  France  as  an  accomplishment,  that 
it  is  not  even  understood  as  a  disease. 
This  kind  of  what  may  bo  called  irre- 
sponsible talk,  when  a  man  runs  on 
perpctuo  tenore,  not  accountable  for 
any  opinion  to  his  auditors,  open  to  no 
contradiction,  has  sometimes  proewx^d. 
for  a  man  in  England  \\vo  ai^x  ol 
River  to  his  name :  Lixhiiwr  ct  labctur 
in  otnnc  volubilis  €rvum,     Bwt  lYvaXWa 
been  in  cases  wliere  l\\o  laWvng  \xsi!? 
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pulse  was  sustunod  by  mere  vivacity 
of  animal  Fpirits,  without  knowledge 
to  support  it,  and  liable  to  the  full 
weight  of  Archbishop  Huct's  sarcasm 
—that  it  was  a  diarrhcca  of  garrulity, 
a  fluxe  de  bouche.  But  in  cases  like 
that  of  Coleridge,  where  the  solitary 
display,  if  selfish,  is  still  dignified  by 
a  pomp  of  knowledge,  and  a  knowledge 


rather  than  in  persons :  if  the  particu- 
lar subject  under  discussion  should 
happen  to  be  a  grave  one,  then,  in  right 
of  that,  and  not  by  any  right  of  his 
own,  a  speaker  will  seem  to  an  Eng- 
lishman invested  with  the  privilege  of 
drawing  largely  upon  the  attention  of 
a  company.  But  to  a  Frenchman  this 
right  of  participation  in  the  talk  is  a 


whicli  you  feel  to  have  been  fused  and  personal  right,  which  cannot  be  sot 

combined  by  the  genial  circumstances  aside  by  any  possible  claims  in  the 

of  the  speaker*s  position  in  the  centre  subject :  it  passes  by  necessity  to  and 

of  an  admiring  circle, — we  English  do  fro,  backwards  and  forwards,  between 

still  recognise  the  metier  of  a  profes-  the  several  persons  who  are  present ; 

sional  talker  as  a  privileged  mode  of  and,  as  in  the  games  of  battledore  and 

social  display.     People  are  asked  to  shuttlecock,  or  of  "  hunt  the  slipper/* 


come  and  hear  such  a  performer,  as 
you  form  a  select  party  to  hear  Thai- 
berg  or  Paganini.  The  thing  is  un- 
derstood at  least  with  us ;  right  or 
wrong,  there  is  an  understanding 
amongst  the  company  that  you  are  not 
to  interrupt  the  great  man  of  the  night. 
You  may  prompt  him  by  a  question ; 
you  may  set  him  in  motion ;  but  to 
begin  arguing  against  him  would  bo 
felt  as  not  less  unseasonable  than  to 
insist  on  whistling  Jim  Crow  during 
the  bravuras  and  tours  deforce  of  the 
great  musical  artists. 

In  France,  therefore,  from  the  in- 
tense adaptation  of  the  national  mind 
to  real  colloquial  intercourse,  for  which 
reciprocation  is  indispensable,  the 
form  of  sentence  in  use  is  adjusted  to 
that  primary  condition;  brief,  terse, 
simple  ;  shaped  to  avoid  misunder- 
ste^nding,  and  to  meet  the  impatience 
of  those  who  are  waiting  for  their  turn. 
People  who  write  rapidly  every  where 
write  as  they  talk :  it  is  impossible  to 
do  otherwise.  Taking  a  pen  into  his 
hand,  a  man  frames  his  periods  exactly 
as  be  would  do  if  addressing  an 
audience.  So  far  the  Englishman  and 
the  Frencbman  are  upon  the  same 
level.  Suppose  them,  therefore,  both 
preparing  to  speak  :  an  Englishman  in 
sucn  a  situation  has  no  urgent  motive 
for  turning  his  thoughts  to  any  other 
object  than  the  prevailing  one  of  the 
moment — viz.,  how  best  to  convey  his 
meaning.  That  object  weighs  also 
vflth  the  Frenchman ;  ))ut  he  has  a 
previous,  a  paramount,  object  to  watch 
—the  necessity  of  avoiding  des  lon- 
gueurs. The  rights,  the  equities  of 
conversation  are  but  dimly  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  Englishman.  From 
the  mind  of  a  Frenchman  they  are 
never  absent.  To  an  Englishman,  the 
right  of  occupying  the  attention  of  tho 
companjr  seems  to  inhere  in  things 


the  momentarv  subject  of  interest 
never  can  settle  or  linger  for  any 
length  of  time  in  any  one  individual, 
without  violating  the  rules  of  tho  sport, 
or  suspending  its  movement.  Inevita- 
bly, therefore,  the  structure  of  sentence 
must  for  ever  be  adapted  to  this  pri« 
mary  function  of  the  French  national 
intellect — the  function  of  communica^ 
tivcness,  and  to  the  necessities  (for  to  the 
French  they  are  necessities)  of  social 
intercourse. 

Hence  it  is  that  in  French  authors, 
whatever  may  otherwise  be  the  differ- 
ences of  their  minds,  or  the  dificrences 
of  their  themes,  uniformly  we  find  the 
periods  short,  rapid,  unelaboratc^. 
Pascal  or  Helvetius,  Condillac  or 
Rousseau,  Montesquieu  or  Voltaire, 
Bufltbn  or  Duclos, — all  alike  are  terse, 
perspicuous,  brief.  Even  Mirabeau 
or  Chateaubriand,  so  much  modified 
by  foreign  intercourse,  in  this  point 
adhere  to  their  national  models.  Even 
Bossuet  or  Bourdaloue,  where  the 
difi^usivencss  and  amplitude  of  oratory 
might  have  been  pleaded  as  a  dispen- 
sation, are  not  more  licentious  in  this 
respect  than  their  compatriots.  One 
rise  in  every  sentence,  one  gentle  de- 
scent,— that  is  the  law  for  French 
composition  ;  even  too  monotonously 
so — and  thus  it  happens  that  such  a 
thing  as  a  long  or  an  involved  sentence 
could  not  he  produced  from  French 
literature,  though  a  sultan  were  to 
ofier  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
man  who  should  find  it.  Whereas 
now,  amongst  us  English,  not  only 
is  the  too  general  tendency  of  our 
sentences  towards  hyperbolical  length, 
but  it  will  be  found  continually,  that 
instead  of  one  rise  and  one  corre« 
spending  fall — one  arsis  and  one  the* 
sis — there  are  many.  Flux  and  reflux, 
swell  and  cadence,  that  is  the  move- 
meat  for  a  sentence ;  but  our  modem 
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seDteneei  agitate  us  bj  rolling  firet^ 
after  the  fashion  of  those  internal  earlh- 
qtukesthatf  not  content  with  onethroe, 
ran  along  spasmodically  like  boys 
pkjing  at  what  is  called  *' drake- 
itone." 

It  is  not  often  that  a  single  fault 
ean  produce  any  yast  amount  of  evil. 
But  there  are  cases  where  it  does ; 
and  this  is  one :  the  effect  of  weari- 
ness and  of  repulsion^  which  may  arise 
from  this  single  vice  of  unwieldy  com- 
prehensiveness in  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences cannot  better  be  illustrated  than 
by  a  frank  exposure  of  what  often 
bsppens  to    ourselves,    and    (as  we 
differ  as  to  this  case  only  by  con- 
sciously noticing  what  all  feel)  mu&t 
often  happen  to  others.     In  the  even- 
ing, when  it  is  natural  that  we  should 
feel  a  craving  for  rest,  some  book  lies 
near  us  which  is  written  in  a  style, 
clear,  tranquil,  easy  to  follow.     Just 
at  that  moment  comes  in   the  wet 
newspaper,   dripping  with  the  dewy 
freshness  of  its  news  ;  and  even  in  its 
parliamentary    memorials    promising 
80  much  interest,  that,  let  them  be 
treated   in  what  manner  they  may 
merely  for  the  subjects,  they  are  often 
commandingly  attractive.  The  attrac- . 
tion  indeed  b  but  too  potent,  the  in- 
terest but  too  exciting.    Yet,  after  all, 
many  times  we  lay  aside  the  journal, 
and  we  acquiesce  in  the  gentler  stimu- 
lation of  the  book.  Simply  the  news  we 
may  read ;  but  the  discussions,  whether 
direct  from  the  editor,  or  reported 
from  the  Parliament,  we  refuse  or  we 
delay.     And  why  ?     It  is  the  subject, 
perhaps  you  think,  it  is  the  great  poli- 
tical question — too  agitating  by  the 
consequences  it  may  happen  to  involye. 
No.     All  this,  if  treated  in  a  winning 
style,  we  could  bear.     It  is  the  effort, 
the  toil,  the  exertion  of  mind  requi- 
site to  follow  the  discussion  through 
endless  and.  labyrinthine  sentences— 
this  it  is  which  compels  us  to  forego 
the  journal,  or  to  lay  it  aside  until  the 
next  morning.   Those  who  are  not  ac- 
customed to  watch  the  effects  of  com- 
position upon  the  feelings,  or  have  had 
little  experience  in  yoluminous  reading 
pursued  for  weeks,  would   scarcely 
imagine  how  much  of  downright  phy- 
sical  exhaustion  is  produced  by  what 
is  technically  called  the  periodic  style 
of  writing :  it  is  not  the  length,  the 
•9%^m9Tt\»yim^  the    paralytic  Hux  of 
words;  it  is  not  even  the  cumbrous  in  yo- 
lution  otpartM  witbia  parts,  separately 
eoaaithnd,  tiuU  bean  so  hcaviJjr  upon 


the  attention.  It  is  the  suspense,  the 
holding-on,  of  the  mind  until  what  is 
called  the  ««rf}«rif  or  coming  round  of  the 
sentence  commences— this  it  is  which 
wears  out  the  faculty  of  attention.  A 
sentence,  for  example,  begins  with  a 
series  of  if  a;  perhaps  a  dozen  lines  are 
occupied  with  expanding  the  condi- 
tions under  which  something  is  affirmed 
or  denied :  here  you  cannot  dismiss 
and  haye  done  with  the  ideas  as  you 
go  along ;  all  is  hypothetic ;  all  is 
suspended  in  air.  The  conditions  are 
not  fully  to  be  understood  until  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  dependency ; 
you  must  give  a  separate  attention  to 
each  clause  of  this  complex  hypothe- 
sis, and  yet,  having  done  that  by  a 
painful  effort,  you  have  done  nothing 
at  all;  for  you  must  exercise  a  re- 
acting attention  through  the  corre- 
sponding latter  section,  in  order  to 
follow  out  its  relations  to  all  parts  of 
the  hypothesis  which  sustains  it.  In 
fact,  under  the  rude  yet  abo  artificial 
character  of  newspaper  style,  each 
separate  monster  period  is  a  yast  arch, 
which,  not  rcceiying  its  keystone,  not 
being  locked  into  self- supporting  co- 
hesion, until  you  nearly  reach  its  close, 
imposes  of  necessity  upon  the  unhappy 
reader  all  the  onus  of  its  ponderous 
weight  through  the  main  process  of 
its  construction.  The  continued  re- 
petition of  so  Atlantean  an  effort  soon 
overwhelms  the  patience  of  any  reader, 
and  establishes  at  length  that  habitual 
feeling  which  causes  him  to  shrink 
from  the  speculations  of  journalists,  or 
(which  is  more  likely)  to  adopt  a  worse 
habit  than  absolute  neglect,  which  we 
shall  notice  immediately. 

Meantime,  as  we  haye  compared 
ourselves  on  this  important  point  with 
the  French,  let  us  now  complete  our 
promise,  by  noticing  our  relation  in 
the  same  point  to  the  Germans.  Even 
on  its  own  account,  and  without  any 
ylew  to  our  present  purpose,  the  cha- 
racter of  German  proso  is  an  object 
of  legitimate  astonishment.  What- 
ever is  bad  in  our  own  ideal  of  proso 
style,  whatever  is  repulsive  in  our  own 
practice,  we  see  there  carried  to  tho 
most  outrageous  excess.  Herod  is 
out-hcroded,  Stemhold  is  out-stcrn- 
holded,  with  a  zealotry  of  extrayagance 
that  really  seems  like  wilful  burlesque. 
Lessing,  Herder,  Paul  Richtcr,  and 
Lichtcnberg,  with  some  few  beside, 
either  prompted  by  natuio  ox  Imxv^^ 
upon  foreign  models, ba^eaNo\iie<i\!l\e 
besetting  sin  of  GermaB^^xo^Q.     Kt^^ 
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man  of  distiuguished  talent*  whose 
attention  has  been  once  called  steadily 
to  this  subject*  cannot  fail  to  avoid  it. 
The  misfortune  of  most  writers  has 
been*  that,  once  occupied  with  the 
interest  of  t/ting»,  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  embarrassments  of  disputed 
doctrines,  the}'  never  advert  to  any 
question  affecting  what  they  view*  by 
comparison*  as  a  trifle.  The  to  docen- 
dum,  the  thing  to  bo  taught,  has 
availed  to  obscure  or  oven  to  annihilate 
for  their  oyes  every  anxiety  as  to  the 
mode  of  teaching.  And,  as  one  con- 
spicuous example  of  careless  style  acts 
by  its  authority  to  create  many  more* 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  results* 
even  when  they  reach  a  point  of  what 
may  be  called  monstrous.  Among 
ten  thousand  offenders,  who  carry  their 
neglect  of  style  even  to  that  point,  we 
would  single  out  Immanucl  Kant. 
Such  is  the  value  of  his  philosophy  in 
some  sections,  and  partially  it  is  so  very 
capable  of  a  lucid  treatment,  intelli- 
gible to  the  plainest  man  of  reflective 
habits,  that  within  no  long  interval 
we  shall  certainly  sec  him  naturalized 
amongst  ourselves ;  there  arc  parti- 
cular applications  of  his  philosophy 
not  contemplated  by  himself,  for  which 
we  venture  to  predict  that  the  Chris- 
tian student  will  ultimately  be  thank- 
ful* when  the  elementary  principles 
have  been  brought  under  a  clear  light 
of  interpretation.  Attention  will  then 
be  forced  upon  his  style,  and  facts 
will  come  forward  not  credible  without 
experimental  proof.  For  instance,  we 
have  ]yin<;  before  us  at  this  moment 
his  Critik  der  PractUchen  Vernunft  in 
the  unpi rated  edition  of  Hartnoch — the 
respectable  publisher  of  all  Kant*s^rcat 
works.  The  text  is  tlierefure  authentic : 
and  being  a  4tli  edition,  (Hica,  1797,) 
must  be  presumed  to  have  benefited  by 
the  author's  careful  reviftion  :  we  have 
no  time  for  search,  but  on  barely  throw- 
ing  open  the  book,  wo  see  a  sentence 
at  pp.  70,  71  exactly  covering  one 
whole  octavo  page  of  thirty-one  lines, 
(each  line  averaging  forty- five  to 
forty-eight  letters.)  Sentences  of  the 
same  calibre,  some  even  of  far  larger 
hore,  we  have  observed  in  this  and 
other  works  of  the  same  author. 
And  it  is  not  the  fact  taken  as  an  oc- 
casional possibility,  it  is  the  prevailing 
character  of  his  style,  that  we. insist 
on  as  the  most  formidable  barrier  to 
the  study  of  his  writings  and  to  the 
progress  of  what  will  soon  be  acknow- 

ed  MB  important  in  Ma  principles. 

iteaco  13  viewed  by  him,  and  by 


most  of  his  countrymen*  as  a  mde 
mould  or  elastic  form  admitting  of 
expansion  to  any  possible  extent :  it 
is  laid  down  as  a  rude  outline*  and 
then  by  superstruction  and  f/^i-snper- 
struction  it  is  gradually  reared  to  a 
giddy  altitude  which  no  eye  can  fol. 
low.     Yielding  to  his  natural  impulse 
of  subjoining  all  additions*  or  excep- 
tions* or  modifications — not   in    the 
shape  of  separate  consecutive  senten« 
ces*  but  as  intercalations  and  stuff- 
ings of  one  original  sentence*  Kant 
might  naturally  enough  have  written 
a  book  from  beginning  to  end  in  one 
vast  hyperbolical  sentence.    We  some- 
times see  an  English  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  docs  literally  accomplish 
that  end,  by  an  artifice  which  in  law 
has  a  purpose  and  a  use.     Instead  of 
laying  down  a  general  proposition, 
which    is  partially  false  until  it   lias 
received  its  proper  restraints,  the  fra- 
mcr  of  the  act  endeavours  to  evade 
even   this  momentary    falsehood    by 
coupling  the  restraints  with  the  very 
primary  enunciation  of  the  truth  :  e, 
g,   A  shall  be  entitled,  provided  al- 
ways that  he  is    under  the  circum- 
stances of  e,  or  I,  or  o,  to  the  right 
■of   X.      Thus,  even    a    momentary 
compliance  with  the  false  notion  of 
an  absolute  unconditional  claim  to  X. 
is  evaded  ;  a  truth  which  is  only  a  con- 
ditional tnith,  is  stated  as  such  from 
the  first.     There  is,  therefore,  a  theo- 
retic use.     But  what  is  the  practical 
result  ?     Why,  that  when  you  attempt 
to  read  an  Act  of  Parliament  whcro 
the  exccplions,  the  secondary  excep- 
tions to  the  exceptions,  the  limitations 
and  the  sublimitations,  descend  «art- 
atim,  by  a  vast  scale  of  dependencies* 
the  mind  finds  itself  overtasked :  the 
enerpry  of  the  most  energetic  begins  to 
droop  ;  and  so  inevitable  is  that  result, 
that  Mr  Pitt,  a  minister  unusually  ac- 
complished for  such  process  by  con- 
stitution of   mind  and  by   practice* 
publicly  avowed  his  inability  to  follow 
so  trying  a  conflict  with  technical  em- 
barrassments.    He  declared  himself 
to  be  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  clauses : 
the  Ariadne's  clue  was  wanting  for  his 
final  extrication  :  and  ho  described  his 
situation  at  the  end  with  the  simplicity 
natural  to  one  who  was  no  charlatan, 
and  sought  for  no  reputation  by  the 
tricks  of  a  funambulist :  "  in  the  crowd 
of  things  excepted  and    counter- ex- 
cepted, he  really  ceased  to  understand 
the  main  point — what  it  was  that  the 
law  allowed*  anOl  icVvat  \l  kv^  t.V\at  it 
disallowed.*' 
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We  might  have  made  our  readers 
merry  with  the  picture  of  German 
prose;  but  ire  mast  not  lingrer.  It 
is  enough  to  8aj»  that  it  offers  the 
counterpole  to  the  French  style.  Our 
own  popular  style,  and  (what  is  worse) 
atke  tendency  of  our  own,  is  to  the 
German  extreme.  For  those  who  read 
German  there  is  this  advantage — that 
German  prose,  as  written  by  the  mob 
of  authors,  presents,  as  ia  a  Brobdigna- 
gian  mirror,  the  most  offensiYc  faults  of 
our  own. 

But  these  faults — are  they  in  prac- 
tice so  wearisome  and  exhausting  as 
we  have  described  them?     Possibly 
not ;  and,  where  that  happens  to  be  the 
ease,  let  the  reader  ask  himself  if  it  is 
not  by  means  of  an  evasion  worse  in 
its  effects  than  any  fault  of  style  could 
ever  prove  in  its  most  exaggerated 
form.     Shrinking,  through  long  ex- 
perience, from  the  plethoric  form  of 
cumulation  and  'periodic*  writing  in 
which  the  journalist  supports  or  ex- 
plains his  views,  every  man  who  puts 
a  business  value  upon  his  time,  slips 
naturally  into  a  trick  of  short- hand 
reading.     It  is  more  even  by  the  effort 
and  tension  of  mind  required,  than  by 
the  mere  loss  of  time,  that  most  readers 
are  repelled  from  the  habit  of  careful 
reading.    An  evil  of  modem  growth 
is  met  by  a  modem  remedy.     Kvery 
man  gradually  learns  an  art  of  eateh- 
ing  at  the  leading  word?,  and  the  car- 
dinal  or  hinge-joints    of   tranf^ition, 
which  proclaim  the  general  course  of 
a  writer's  speculation.     Now  it  is  very 
true,  and  is  sure  to  be  objected — that, 
where  so  much  is  certain   to  provo 
mere  iteration  and  teasing  tautology, 
little  can  bo  lost  by  this  or  any  other 
process  of  abridgement.    Certainly,  as 
regards  the  particular  subject  concern- 
ed, there  may  be  no  room  to  apprehend 
a  serious  injury.     Not  there,  not  in 
any  direct  interest,  but  in  p.  far  larger 
interest^ndirect  for  the  moment,  but 
the  most  direct  and  absolute  of  all  in- 
terests for  an  intellectual  being,  the 
reader  suffers  a  permanent  debilitation. 
He  acquires    a  factitious  propensity, 
be  forms  an  incorrigible  habit  of  de- 
sultory reading.     Now,  to  say  of  a 
man's  knowledge,  that  it  will  be  shal- 
low, or  (which  is  worse  than  shallow) 
will  be  erroneous  and  insecure  in  its 
foundations,  is  to  say  little  of  such  a 
habit :  it  is  by  reaction  upon  a  man's 
faculties,  it  is  by  the  effects  rejected 
upon    bis    jadgrin^   and   reasoning 
powert^  tbMt  loose  habits  of  reading 


tell  eventually.  And  these  are  du- 
rable effects.  Even  as  respects  the 
minor  purpose  of  information,  better 
it  is,  by  a  thousand-fold,  to  have  read 
three  score  of  books  (chosen  judicious- 
ly) with  severe  attention,  than  to  have 
raced  through  the  library  of  the  Vati- 
can at  a  newspaper  pace.  But,  as 
respects  the  final  habits  acquired, 
habits  of  thinking  coherently,  and  of 
judging  soundly — better  that  a  man 
should  have  not  read  one  line  through- 
out his  life,  than  have  travelled  through 
the  journals  of  Europe  by  this  random 
process  of  "reading  short." 

Yet,  by  this  Parthian  habit  of  aim- 
ing at  full  gallop — of  taking  flying 
shots  at  conspicuous  marks,  and,  like 
Parthians  also,  directing  their  chance 
arrows  whilst  retreating,  and  revolting 
with  horror  from  a  direct  approach  to 
the  object, — thus  it  is,  that  the  yonng 
and  the  flexible  are  trained  amongst 
us  under  the  increasing  tyranny  of 
journalism.  A  large  part  of  the  evil, 
therefore,  belongs  to  style:  for  it  is 
this  which  repels  readers,  and  enforces 
the  short-hand  process  of  desultory 
reading.  A  large  part  of  the  evil, 
therefore,  is  of  a  nature  to  receive  a 
remedy. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  that  practical 
part  of  the  extensive  evil,  that  we  have 
shaped  our  present  notice  of  popular 
style,  as  made  operative  amongst  our- 
selves. One  single  vice  of  periodic 
syntax,  a  vice  unknown  to  the  liter- 
ature of  (ireeco,  and,  until  Paterculus, 
even  of  Rome,  (although  the  language 
of  Rome  was  so  naturally  adapted 
to  that  vice),  has  with  us  counter- 
balanced all  possible  vices  of  any  other 
order.  Simply  by  the  vast  sphere  of 
its  agency  for  evil,  in  the  habits  of 
mind  which  it  produces  and  supports, 
such  a  vice  merits  a  considiTation 
which  would  else  be  disproportionate. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  mu^*t  not  ho 
forgotten,  that  if  the  most  operative 
of  all  vices,  after  all  it  is  but  one. 
What  arc  the  others  ? 

It  is  a  fault,  amongst  many  faults, 
of  such  works  as  wo  have  on  this  sub^ 
jpct  of  style — that  they  collect  the  list 
of  qualities,  good  or  bad,  to  which 
composition  is  liable,  not  under  any 
principle  from  which  they  might  bo 
deduced  a  priori ,  so  as  to  be  assured 
that  all  had  been  enumerated,  but  b^ 
a  tentative  groping,  a  mere  co\\i^<iV\\- 
rai  estimate.     Tho  word  iUjXe.  V\a?^  w\x\\ 
ua  a  twofold  meaning ;  one  scT\ftc,  iVio 
narrow  one,  exprcsi<ing  the  racio  «yn^ 
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thuia  onomaton,  the  syntaxis  or  com-  the  effects  upon  style  even  of  that  one 
bination  of  words  into  sentences  ;  the  slight  addition  to  the  resources  of  logic* 
other  of  far  wider  extent^  and  express-  Previouslyi  a  man  was  driven  to  depend 
ing  all  possible  relations  that  can  arise  for  his  security  against  misunderstand* 
between  thoughts  and  words  —>  the  ing  upon  the  pure  virtue  of  his  ay n- 
total  effect  of  a  writer^  as  derived  from  tax.  Miscollocation  or  dislocation  of 
manner.  Style  may  be  viewed  as  an  related  words  disturbed  the  whole 
organic  thing  and  as  a  mechanic  thing,  sense :  its  least  effect  was,  to  give  no 
By  organic*  we  mean  that  which*  being  sense ;  often  it  gave  a  dangerous  sense, 
acted  upon*  reacts — and  which  pro-  Now*  punctuation  was  an  artificial 
pagates  the  communicated  power  machinery  for  maintaining  the  inte« 
without  loss.  By  mechanic*  that  grity  of  the  sense  against  idl  mistakes 
which,  being  impressed  with  motion*  of  the  writer;  and*  as  one  consequence* 
cannot  throw  it  back  without  loss*  and  it  withdrew  the  energy  of  men*8  anxie* 
therefore  soon  comes  to  an  end.  .The  tics  from  the  natural  machinery* 
human  body  is  an  elaborate  system  of  which  lay  in  just  and  careful  arrange- 
organs :  it  is  sustained  by  organs.  But  ment.  Another  and  still  greater  ma* 
the  human  body  is  exercised  as  a  ma-  chinery  of  art  for  the  purpose  of  maiu- 
chine*  and*  as  such*  may  be  viewed  taining  the  sense*  and  with  the  effect 
in  the  arts  of  riding*  dancing*  leaping,  of  relaxing  the  care  of  the  writer*  lay 
&c.*  subject  to  the  laws  of  motion  and  in  the  exquisitely  artificial  structure  of 
equilibrium.  •  Now  the  use  of  words  the  Latin  language*  which*  by  means 
is  an  organic  thing,  in  so  far  as  Ian*  of  its  terminal  forms*  indicated  the 
guage  is  connected  with  thoughts*  and  arrangement*  and  referred  the  proper 
modified  by  thoughts.  It  is  a  me-  predicate  to  the  proper  subject*  spite 
chanic  thing*  in  so  far  as  words  in  of  all  that  affectatioa  or  negligence 
combination  determine  or  modify  each  could  do  to  disturb  the  series  of  the 
other.  The  science  of  style,  as  an  logic  or  the  succession  of  the  syntax, 
organ  of  thought*  of  style  in  relation  Greek,  of  course*  had  the  same  advan- 
to  the  ideas  and  feelings*  might  be  tage  in  kind*  but  not  in  degree ;  and 
called  the  organology  of  style.  The  thence  rose  some  differences  which 
science  of  style,  considered  as  a  ma«  have  escaped  all  notice  of  rhetoricians* 
chine*  in  which  words  act  upon  words*  Here  also  would  properly  arise  the 
and  through  a  particular  grammar*  question  started  by  Charles  Fox*  (but 
might  be  called  the  mcchanology  of  probably  due  originally  to  the  con- 
stvle.  It  is  of  little  importance  by  versation  of  some  far  subtler  friend* 
what  name  these  two  functions  of  such  as  Edmund  Burke*)  how  far 
composition  are  expressed.  But  it  is  the  practice  of  foot-notes — a  practice 
of  great  importance  not  to  confound  purely  modern  iu  its  form — is  recon- 
the  functions ;  that  function  by  which  cilable  with  the  laws  of  just  composi- 
■tyle  maintains  a  commerce  with  tion :  and  whether  in  virtue*  though 
thought*  and  that  by  which  it  chiefly  not  in  form*  such  fuot-notes  did  not 
communicates  with  grammar  and  with  exist  for  the  ancients*  by  an  evasion 
words.  A  pedant  only  will  insist  we  could  point  out.  The  question  Is 
upon  the  names — but  the  distinction  clearly  one  which  grows  out  of  style 
in  the  ideas*  under  some  name*  can  in  its  relations  to  thoughtp— how  nir> 
be  neglected  only  by  the  man  who  is  viz.,  such  an  excrescence  as  a  note 
careless  of  logic.  argues  that  the  sentence  to  which  it 
We  know  not  how  far  we  may  be  is  attached  has  not  received  the  bene* 
ever  called  upon  to  proceed  with  this  fit  of  a  full  developement  for  the  con- 
discussion:  if  it  should  happen  that  we  ceptlon  involved ;  whether*  if  thrown 
were*  an  interesting  field  of  questions  into  the  furnace  again  and  re-melted* 
would  lie  before  us  for  the  first  part*  it  might  not  be  so  re- cast  as  to  absorb 
(the  organology.)  It  would  lead  us  the  redundancy  which  had  previously 
over  the  ground  trodden  by  the  Greek  flowed  over  into  a  note.  Under  this 
and  Roman  rhetoricians  ;  and  over  head  would  fall  not  only  all  the  differ* 
those  particular  questions  which  have  ential  questions  of  style  and  composi* 
arisen  by  the  contrast  between  the  tlon  between  us  and  the  ancients*  but 
circumstances  of  the  ancients  and  our  also  the  questions  of  merit  as  fairly 
own  since  the  origin  of  printing.  Punc-  distributed  amongst  the  moderns  com- 
tuation*  trivial  as  such  an  innovation  pared  with  each  other.  The  French* 
may  seem^  was  the  product  of  typo,  as  we  recently  insisted*  undoubtedly 
^/y/i/i^/  and  it  ia  interesting  to  trace  posaesa  ouq  nsaX  ^dvaata^e  over  aU 
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other  nations  in  tbe  good  taste  which 
gOTems  the  arrangement  of  their  sen- 
tences; in  the  simplicity  (a  strange 
Pretension  to  make  for  any  thing 
'rench)  of  the  modulation  udder 
which  their  thoughts  flow ;  in  the  ah* 
sence  of  all  cumbrous  involution,  and 
in  the  ouick  succession  of  their  pe- 
riods. In  reality  this  invaluable  merit 
tends  to  an  excess ;  and  the  style  coupe 
as  opposed  to  \ht$ty1e  soutenu,  flip- 
pancy opposed  to  gravity,  the  sub- 
snltory  to  the  continuous,  these  are 
the  too  frequent  extremities  to  which 
the  French  manner  betrays  men. 
Better,  however,  to  be  flippant,  than, 
by  a  revolting  form  of  tumour  and  per- 
plexity, to  lead  men  into  habits  of  in- 
tellect such  as  result  from  the  modem 
vice  of  English  style.  Still,  with  all 
its  practical  value,  it  is  evident  that 
the  intellectual  merits  of  the  French 
style  are  but  small.  They  are  chiefly 
negative,  in  the  first  place ;  and, 
secondly,  founded  in  the  accident  of 
their  colloquial  necessities.  The  law 
of  conversation  has  prescribed  the 
model  of  their  sentences :  and  in  that 
law  there  is  quite  as  much  of  self-inter- 
est at  work  as  of  respect  for  equity. 
Hone  veniam  petimusqne  dnmusque 
vicissim.  Give  and  take  is  the  rule, 
and  be  who  expects  to  be  heard  must 
condescend  to  listen  ;  which  necessity, 
for  both  parties,  binds  over  both  to  bo 
brief.  Brevity  so  won  could  at  any 
rate  have  little  merit ;  and  it  is  certain 
that,  for  profound  thinking,  it  must 
sometimes  be  a  hindcrance.  In  order  to 
be  brief,  a  man  must  take  a  short  sweep 
of  view  :  his  range  of  thought  cannot 
be  extensive  ;  and  such  a  rule,  applied 
to  a  general  method  of  thinking,  is 
fitted  rather  to  aphorisms  and  maxims 
as  upon  a  known  subject,  than  to  any 
process  of  investigation  as  upon  a 
subject  yet  to  be  fathomed.  Advancing 
still  further  into  the  examination  of 
style  as  the  organ  of  thinking,  we 
should  find  occasion  to  see  the  prodi- 
gious  defects  of  the  French  in  all  the 
higher  qualities  of  prose  composition. 
One  advantage,  for  a  practical  purpose 
of  life,  is  sadly  counterbalanced  by 
numerous  faults,  many  of  which  are 
faults  o£ strtmina,  lying  not  in  any  cor- 
rigible defects,  but  in  such  as  imply 
penury  of  thinking,from  radical  inapti- 
tude in  the  thinking  faculty  to  connect 
itself  with  the  feeling,  and  with  the 


creative  faculty  of  the  imagination. 
There  are  many  other  researches 
belonging  to  this  subtlest  of  sub- 
jects, affecting  both  the  logic  and 
the  ornaments  of  style,  which 
would  fall  under  the  head  of  organ- 
ology. But  fur  instant  practical  use, 
though  far  less  diflicult  for  investi- 
gation, yet,  for  that  reason,  far  more 
tangible  and  appreciable,  would  be  all 
the  suggestions  proper  to  the  other  head 
of  mcchanology .  Half-a-dozen  rules  for 
evading  the  most  frequently  recurring 
forms  of  awkwardness,  of  obscurity,  of 
misproportion,  and  of  double  meaning, 
would  do  more  to  assist  a  writer  in 

Practice,  laid  under  some  necessity  of 
urry,  than  volumes  of  general  dis- 
quisition. It  makes  us  blush  to  add, 
that  even  grammar  is  so  little  of  a 
perfect  attainment  amongst  us,  that 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  (one 
being  Shakspearc,  whom  some  affect 
to  consider  as  belonging  to  a  semi- 
barbarous  age,)  we  have  never  seen 
the  writer,  through  a  circuit  of  prodi- 
gious reading,  who  has  not  sometimes 
violated  the  accidence  or  the  syntax 
of  English  grammar. 

Whatever  becomes  of  our  own  pos- 
sible speculations,  we  shall  conclude 
with  insisting  on  the  growing  neces- 
sity of  style  as  a  practical  interest  of 
daily  liib.  Upon  subjects  of  public 
concern,  and  in  proportion  to  that 
concern,  there  will  always  be  a  suit- 
able (and  as  letters  extend,  a  growing) 
competition.  Other  things  being 
equal,  or  appearing  to  bo  equal,  the 
determining  principle  for  the  public 
choice  will  lie  in  the  style.  Of  a 
German  book,  otherwise  entitled  to 
respect,  it  was  said — er  fiisst  sich  nicht 
lescn,  it  does  not  permit  itself  to  be 
read :  such  and  so  repulsive  was  the 
style.  Among  ourselves,  this  has  long 
been  true  of  newspapers  :  they  do 
not  suffer  themselves  to  bo  read  in 
cjp'enso,  and  they  arc  read  short — with 
what  injury  to  the  mind  may  be 
guessed.  The  same  stylo  of  reading, 
once  largely  practised,  is  applied  uni- 
versally. To  this  special  evil  an  im- 
provement of  style  would  apply  a  spe- 
cial redress.  The  same  improvement 
is  otherwiae  clamorously  called  for  by 
each  man's  interest  of  competition. 
Public  luxury,  wliich  is  gradually  con- 
sulted by  every  thing  else,  must  at 
length  bo  consulted  in  style. 


yo,  ccxcrrt,  vol,  xcrnr. 


16  Cicala-Pasha^A  Chapter  of  Turkish  History.  [Julj, 


CICALA-FA8HA— A  CHAPTER  OP  TURKISH  HISTORY. 

At  the  death  of  Soliman  the  Magni-  vast  dominions  won  by  the  sabres  of 
flcent  in  1566,  the  Ottoman  empire,  his  ancestors,  were  consolidated  by 
then  at  its  zenith  of  triumph  and  Soliman,  whose  le^islatiye  enactments 
grandeur,  presented  a  system  of  mill-  and  municipal  institutions!  continued, 
tary  and  political  organization  supe-  till  the  late  innovations,  to  be  recog* 
lior  to  any  which  the  world  had  wit-  nised  and  acted  upon  as  the  standard 
nessed  since  the  decay  of  Roman  of  the  political  and  social  relations  of 
power.  A  regularly  paid  and  highly  the  Turks,  who  commemorate  their 
disciplined  standing  army,  with  a  author  (known  only  as  a  conqueror  to 
nnmerous  and  effective  artillery,  and  the  nations  of  the  West)  by  the  veno- 
uded  at  the  same  time  by  an  Inez-  rablo  title  of  Soliman  the  Lawffirer, 
haustible  supply  of  timariots,  or  local  But  with  the  succession  of  the  ener- 
troops  holding  laud  by  the  tenure  of  vated  Sclim  II.,  the  vigour  and  energy 
military  service,  combined,  in  a  great  of  the  imperial  lino  expired  ;  and, 
measure,  the  advantageous  points  of  though  the  impulse  previously  com- 
the  feudal  and  modem  systems,  be-  municated  preserved  the  empire  for 
tween  which  the  rest  of  Europe  was  some  years  from  manifesting  nny  ex- 
then  in  a  state  of  transition ;  and  en-  ternal  tokens  of  disorganization,  the 
mbled  the  Sultan  to  advance  with  con-  forty  years  which  followed  the  death 
fident  superiority  to  the  encounter  of  of  Soliman,  are  evidently  a  period  of 
the  raw  levies,  or  tumultuous  bands  of  suspense  between  the  progressive  ad- 
mercenarles,  which  then  constituted  vance  in  territory  and  strength  which 
the  bulk  of  the  German  armies ;  had  been  previously  maintained,  and 
while  an  assured  and  ample  revenue,  the  gradually  accelerated  descent 
such  as  no  other  European  prince  of  which  marks  the  history  of  the  seven- 
that  age  enjoyed,  gave  him  the  power  teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
of  exhausting  his  opponent  by  the  in-  But,  independent  of  tlie  personal 
definite  prolongation  of  the  war,  if  im-  superintendence  and  activity  of  the 
mediate  success  proved  unattainable,  first  ten  sultans,  the  continual  success. 
The  personal  qualifications  of  the  which  had  raised  the  monarchy  to 
princes  of  the  dynasty  of  Othman,  had  such  a  point  of  prosperity,  was  but  in 
Deen,  moreover,  remarkably  adapted  small  proportion  due  to  the  heads  or 
for  attuning  and  securing  this  emi«  hands  of  native  Turks.  The  janiza« 
nence  of  power :  from  the  foundation  rics,  whose  scimitars  were  directed  to 
of  the  monarchy  in  12D9  to  the  ac-  the  subversion  of  the  faith  in  which 
cession  of  Selim  11.,  the  sceptre  of  the  themselves  had  been  born,  were,  till 
Osmanlis  had  been  swayed,  in  an  un-  long  after  the  institution  of  the  corps, 
broken  series  from  father  to  son,  by  recruited  exclusively  from  youthful 
ten  sultans,  all  (with  the  single  excep-  Christian  captives  trained  up  iu  tho 
tion  of  Bayezid  II.)  distinguished  by  Moslem  faith  ;  while  those  in  whom 
military  capacity  and  personal  energy  indications  of  superior  talent  were  ap« 
in  a  degree  of  which  the  annals  of  no  parent,  were  educated  in  the  palace  of 
other  sovereign  house  furnish  so  many  the  Sultan,  and  destined,  on  attaining 
incoessive  examples ;  while  the  extra-  manhood,  to  fill  the  high  ofiSecs  of  the 
ordinary  average  duration  *  of  their  state  and  army :  and  so  rigidly  was 
Teigns  prevented  the  frequent  changes  this  rule  originally  observed,  that  tho 
of  policy  incident  to  a  rapid  succession,  fact  of  Pyrrhus  or  Piri- Pasha,  the  first 
and  enabled  each  ruler  to  carry  out  vizir  under  Soliman,  being  a  Turk  by 
to  their  accomplishment  the  schemes  birth,  is  remarked  by  historians  as  ex- 
ofconquestand  aggrandizement  which  traordinary.  But  as  the  fame  of  the 
had  been  planned  by  himself.     The  splendour  and  munificence  of  the  Os- 

*  The  first  ten  reigns  of  the  Ottoman  line,  from  Othman  to  Soliman,  gave  an  ave* 

rage  length  of  2GJ  years ;  or,  at  nearly  as  possible,  twice  the  average  duration  of  the 
twenty  lucceeding,  from  Selim  II.  to  Mahmood  II.  inclusive. 

t  The   very  existence   of  municipalities  in  the  Ottoman  empire  was  unknown  to 

European  statesmen  a  few  years  since,  and  their  true  nature  and  importance  are  still 

far  from  being  adequately  understood.     Those  of  Greece,  under  the  Turkish  rule,  are 

described  and  ably  commented  upon  by  Mr  Pariah,  at  the  commencement  of  his 

^^JXpiomalic  HiMtory  of  the  Jldoaarchy  of  Greece,*' 
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manli  emperon  became  more. widely 
extended*  renegades  of  a  more  mature 
age  were  not  wanting,  who  were  at- 
tracted from  ail  parts  of  Europe,  to 
range  themselves  under  the  banner 
which  flew  Tiotorious  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Tigris  and  the  Nile,  and  to 
barter  their  religion  and  their  country 
for  the  dazzling  rewards  which  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful.  Of  the  ten  grand- 
Tizirs  who  supported  by  their  prowess 
and  wisdom  the  throne  of  Soliman,  no 
less  than  eight  were  of  this  class : — 
and  of  the  naval  commanders  of  the 
same  epoch,  the  famous  Piali  was  a 
Hungarian,  Kilidj-Ali  (Occhiali),  a 
Calabrian,  and  Salih  an  Ionian  Greek ; 
and  the  comparatively  mature  age  at 
which  he  became  a  Moslem,  (though 
he  afterwards  underwent  a  regular 
course  of  discipline  and  instruction,) 
justifies  our  ranking  with  these  valiant 
renegades  the  famous  Sinan- Pasha 
Jaghalah-Zadab,  who,  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Soliman,  supported  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Crescent  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  their  realms;  and  who, 
meriting  by  his  ferocity,  as  well  as  liis 
courage,  the  epithet  often  conferred 
on  him  of  Arslan  or  Lion,  was  beyond 
dispute  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
undaunted,  though  not  the  most  fortu- 
nate, of  the  generals  who  upheld  for  a 
time  the  renown  of  the  empire,  when 
the  glories  of  Suliman  and  his  lieu- 
tenants had  passed  away. 

The  father  of  this  famous  rene- 
gade was  the  Viscount  dc  Cicala  or 
Cigala,  a  Genoese  of  nuble  family 
settled  in  Sicily,*  who  followed  the 
profession  of  a  privateer  or  mari- 
time partisan  against  the  Moham- 
medans ;  cruising  with  thieo  or 
four  galleys,  sometimes  ou  his  own 
account,  but  more  frequently  asso- 
ciating himself  with  the  Venetians 
or  the  Knights  of  St  John,  in  the 
marauding  expeditions  with  which 
they  continually  devastated  the  hos- 
tile coasts,  and  which,  it  should  al- 
ways be  borne  in  miud,  first  gave 
rise,  on  the  principle  of  retaliation, 
to  the  system  of  Barbary  piracy,  on 
the  horrors  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written.  The  naval  skill 
and  daring  of  Cicala  made  his  co-ope- 
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ration  valuable  in  the  sudden  descents 
and  hazardous  enterprises  which  cha- 
racterize the  Mediterranean  warfare 
of  that  period ;  and  his  assistance  was 
accordingly  secured  by  the  Hospital- 
lers, (then,  1531,  just  landed  on  their 
desert  bland- home  of  Malta,)  in  Uie 
armament  by  which  thev  hoped  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  important  port 
of  Modon  in  the  Morea.    Two  GreeJ^ 
renegades  betrayed  the  mole  and  the 
fortifications   of  the  harbour  to  the 
party  detached  to  the  attack ;  but  the 
enterprise,  after  the  assailants   had 
gained  possession  of  the  streets,  was 
defeated  by  the  insubordination  of  the 
Italian  soldiers,  who  dispersed  them- 
selves in  search  of  plunder  instead  of 
assaulting  the  citadel  which  command^ 
ed  the  lower  town,  till  the  advance  of 
the  Pasha  of  the  Morea  rendered  a 
speedy  retreat  inevitable;   when  the 
knights  and  gentlemen  who  had  joined 
the  squadron,  perceiving  all  hope  of 
permanent  occupation  at  an  end,  stain- 
ed their  chivalry  by  sharing  in  the  pur- 
suit of  spoil :  every  house  was  ran- 
sacked of  its  most  valuable  efiects ;  and 
eight  hundred  Turkish  ladies,  torn  from 
their  homes  for  slavery  or   ransom, 
formed  a  somewhat  incongruous  ad- 
dition to  the  booty  carried  oii*  by  an 
order  in  whoso  statutes  celibacy  was 
most  rigidly  enjoined !    One  of  thcBo 
fair  prizes,  a  Turkish  girl  of  surpassing 
beauty,  who  fell  to  the  lot  of  Cicala,  so 
won  upon  the  fierce  heart  of  the  rover, 
that,  on  his  arrival  at  Messina,   he 
offered  to  enfranchise  and  marry  her, 
on  condition  of  her  abjuring  her  faith. 
She  was  accordingly  baptized  by  the. 
name  of  Lucrezia,   and  became  the 
wife  of  Cicala ;  and  from  this  strange- 
ly assorted  union  sprung  Scipio   de 
Cicala,    who    was    destined,  in    the 
changes  of  his  subsequent  career,  to 
exact  heavy  retribution  fromtho  Chris- 
tians for  the  desolation  inflicted  by 
them  on  the  homes  of  his  maternal  an- 
cestors. 

Such  is  the  story  of  his  birth  re- 
lated by  Vertot.  Scipio  was  the 
youngest  of  several  brothers,  and  was 
eighteen  years  of  age*  when  he  fell, 
with  his  father,  into  the  power  of  the 
Turks,  at  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the 
Christian  armament  by  the  Capitan- 


*  The  Prince  de  Castel  Cicala,  Neapolitan  ambasflador  extraordinary  lo  'E.yv^iliv^^ 
descends,  we  believe,  from  tho  same  house, 

t  Von  Hammer,— PicflT/  Bays  he  waa  only  twelve  years  old  at  Ibis  t\m«;   **  e\  ^^- 
mouMiwo  Ctfil/aa  Yigcoade  Cigala,  con  5u  /i/jo  menor  Don  Scipiou  d«  ^iCoiLd  d«  dow 
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PasLa  Piali,  (May  14,  1560,)  at  the 
isle  of  Djerbeh,  or  Galves,  on  the 
African  coast.  The  father  and  son 
figured  in  the  nayal  triumph  in  which 
the  Tictorious  admiral  entered  the 
harbour  of  Constantinople  :  the  cap* 
tnred  vessels,  dismantled  of  their 
masts  and  mdders,  were  towed  in  pro- 
cession to  the  arsenal ;  while,  from 
the  stern  of  Piali's  admiral-galley, 
the  inverted  standard  of  the  Cross 
was  trailed  in  the  waves  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  the  principal  captives, 
after  being  exhibited  in  chains  on 
the  forecastle  to  the  gaze  of  the 
populace,  were  paraded  through  the 
streets  to  the  presence  of  Soliman. 
The  notoriety  of  the  elder  Cicala  as 


tJuiyi 


reigns ;  and  Cicala,  after  serving  un- 
der the  imperial  standard  in  the  last 
Hungarian  cimpaign  of  Soliman, 
(who  died  at  the  siege  of  Szigeth  in 
1566,)  and  seeing  towns  and  castles 
snrrender  when  summoned  in  the 
name  of  a  monarch  who  was  no  longer 
among  the  living,  had,  in  1572,  only 
attained  to  the  command  of  his  original 
corps  as  Capidji-  Bashi,f  in  which  capa« 
city  he  was  deputed,  two  years  later, 
to  install  the  Waiwode  Peter  in  the 
principality  of  Moldavia,  and,  at  the 
same  time  to  nail  as  a  warning,  at 
the  gate  of  the  new  princess  palace 
at  Yassi,  the  head  of  his  predeces- 
sor Iwan,  who  had  perished  in  an 
attempt  to   assert   independence    by 


a  corsair,  excluded  him  from  all  hope    the  help  of  the  Poles  and  Cossacks. 


of  being  admitted  to  ransom  ;  and  as 
he  refused  to  change  his  religion,  he 
was  thrown,  with  the  other  captives, 
into  prison,  where  he  died  after  four 
years  confinement,  as  some  accounts 
improbably  state,  through  poison  ad- 
ministered by  the  Sultan* s order;  but 
the  youthful  figure  of  his  son  attracted 
the  compassion  of  Soliman,  and  he  was 
enrolled  among  the  ich-oghlautis,  or 
pages  of  the  interior  court,  who  were 
destined,  on  the  completion  of  their 
education,  to  be  transferred  to  the  civU 
and  military  employments  of  the  state. 
Embracing  with  the  reckless  avidity  of 
youth  the  futh  which  opened  to  him 
the  paths  of  honour  and  advance- 
ment, Scipio  Cicala  became  a  Mos- 
lem, under  the  auspices  of  the  noted 
Khoja-Sinan  Pasha,  who,  as  his  sagh^ 
dedj  or  sponsor,  bestowed  his  own 
.  name  on  the  neophyte  ;*  and  so  high 
was  the  reputation  which  he  acquired 
for  talent  and  zeal,  that,  on  quitting  the 
chamber  of  instruction  for  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  corps  of  capidjis,  (guards 
of  the  gate,)  his  pay  and  aUowances 
were  fixed  at  a  rate  one-fourth  higher 
than  that  usually  assigned.  The  gra- 
dations of  rank  and  progressive  steps 
of  promotion  were  at  this  time  regu- 
lated with  a  rigid  exactness,  which 
was  soon  relaxed  under  the  succeeding 


But,  on  the  accession  of  Mourad  IIL, 
the  grandson  of  Soliman,  the  services 
of  Cicala,  still  supported  by  the  patro- 
nage of  Khoja-Sinan,  who  recognised 
in  his  fierce  and  unyielding  character 
a  kindred  spirit  to  his  own,  procured 
him  more  rapid  advancement ;  and  a 
tumult  of  the  janizaries,  who,  in  the 
fury  of  intoxication,  had  insulted  the 
Sultan  himself,  and  torn  down  with 
contumely  the  edicts  prohibiting  wine, 
having  caused  the  disgrace  of  their  aga, 
he  was  appointed  (157G)  to  the  vacant 
command,  as  the  officer  best  qualified 
to  control  the  increasing  excesses  of 
this  turbulent  soldiery.  In  this  im- 
portant post,  (the  highest  military  rank 
which  did  not  convey  the  government 
of  a  province,)  he  became  a  distin- 
guished favourite  of  the  Sultan,  who, 
in  the  following  year,  honoured  him 
with  the  hand  of  a  bride  of  impe- 
rial descent,  the  daughter  of  Ahmed- 
Pasha  by  a  grand-daughter  of  the 
great  Soliman.  The  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  a  degree  of  splendour 
extraordinary  even  in  those  days  of 
Osmanli  magnificence.  The  trous- 
seau of  the  bride,  whose  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  her  grandmother,  the  Sul- 
tana Mihrmah,]:  daughter  of  Soliman, 
and  widow  of  his  grand* vizir  Koostem, 
amounted  to  100,000  ducats,  exclusive 


*  Turkish  writers  henco  of^on  speak  of  him  as  the  adopted  son  of  Khoja-Sinan ; 
distinguishing  him  by  the  appellation  of  Jaghalah  Zadah  or  Jaghal  Oghla  '*  Son 
of  Cicala.*'     Christian  cotemporary  authors  uiually  call  him  Cicala  Basso. 

f  Picart  says  that  he  had  at  one  time  daring  this  period  held  the  command  of  two 
galleys  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  his  subsequent  appointment  to  the  capitan-pashalik 
makes  this  not  improbable. 

X  This  title  is  confined  to  the  sisters  and  daughters  of  the  Sultan,  and  not  given,  as  it 
eommoaJy  imagined,  to  the  oodaliiqQas  (oudaliskir,)  or  ladies  of  the  imperial  harem. 
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of  jewels^  while  the  bon-boMa  distri- 
bated  to  the  populace  during  the  re- 
joicings  cost  no  less  than  twice  that 
suoi.  Siawush-Pasha^  who,  as  neshaii' 
Hsaghdtdjf  or  bridegroom's  man,  es- 
corted the  bride  to  her  husband's 
house«  expended  in  gifts  the  sum  of    mah  to  the  Sultau,  nine  days  afttr  his 
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broidered  figures  of  men  aud  animals 
which  appeared  on  them  ;  and  whicli^ 
by  the  Soonis  (who  consider  the  repre- 
sentation of  all  living  things  forbidden) 
were  regarded  as  a  aheah,  abomina^ 
tion.    The  public  presentation  of  Tok- 


60,000  sequins ;  and  even  the  orna- 
mented palm  branches  which  were 
borne  in  the  nuptial  procession  were 
valued  at  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
The  princess,  on  whoso  nuptials  all 
this  pomp  was  lavished,  survived  them 
only  a  few  years  ;  but  Cicala  is  said, 
after  her  death,  to  have  married  her 
younger  sister,  a  union  forbidden  by 
the  strict  interpretation  of  the  Koran, 
(though  some  commentators  expound 
the  passage  as  forbidding  only  the 
marriage  with  two  sisters  at  once,) 
and,  as  the  appellation  of  sultan- za- 
dah*  (descendant  of  a  sultan)  is  ap- 
plied by  Turkish  writers  to  both  his 
sons,  it  is  probable  that  he  contracted 
no  other  alliances. 

Since  the  peace  of  1555,  which  ter- 
minated the  long  wars  of  Selim  and 
Soliman  against  Persia,  the  relations 
of  that  monarchy  with  the  Porte  had 
continued  friendly  :  and  the  splendid 
mission  dispatched  by  Shah  Tahmasp 
in  1576  to  congratulate  Mourad  on  his 
accesijion,  was  received  at  Con&tanti- 
nople  with  a  degree  of  distinction 
never  before  accorded  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  any  Mohammedan,  and  far  less 
of  any  Christian  power.  The  capitan- 
pasha,  with  thirty  galleys,  trausported 
the  envoy,  Tokmah-Khan,  from  Sen 


entry,  was  signalized  by  an  equal  pro- 
fusion of  magnificence ;  but,  before  the 
Persian  ambassador  had  quitted  Con- 
stantinople, the  monarch  from  whom 
ho  was  accredited  had  expired  by  poi- 
son, administered  to  him  by  one  of  his 
wives  ;  and,  amid  the  troubles  and  dis- 
sensious  which  ensued,  the  Porte  easily 
found  pretexts  for  attacking  Persia 
afresh.  War  was  accordingly  de- 
clared the  following  year ;  aud  the  Se- 
raskier  Mustapha,  the  hero  of  the  Cy- 
priote war,  subdued  in  two  campaigns 
the  greater  part  of  Georgia  and  Shir- 
wan  :  but  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies 
procured  his  recall ;  and,  in  1580,  the 
grand- vizirat  and  the  command  of  the 
army  were  conferred  at  once  on  Khoja- 
Sinan,  the  conqueror  of  Tunis  and 
Arabia,  and  the  early  patron  of  Cicala. 
Cicala  was  at  this  juncture  no  longer 
aga  of  the  janizaries — the  loud  com- 
plaint of  the  Christians  of  Constanti- 
nople, of  whom  he  was  a  bigoted  op- 
pressor, had  caused  his  removal  for 
encouraging  the  outrages  of  the  sol- 
diery against  their  property  ;  but  he 
still  retained  the  personal  favour  of 
the  Sultan,  and  repairing  with  Sinan 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  army  in 
Armenia,  gained  such  renown  by  his 
bravery  and  enterprise  in  the  wild  and 


tari  to  Europe,  amid  the  thunders  of    irregular  warfare  which  marked  the 


artillery  from  both  shores.  The  beg- 
Icrbeg  of  Roumelia,  aud  Cicala,  as  aga 
of  the  janizaries,  received  him  at  the 
landing-place,  and  rode  on  his  right 
and  left  to  the  palace  prepared  for  his 


ensuing  campaign  on  the  Caucasian 
border,  that  he  was  not  only  ex- 
empted from  the  disgrace  which  over- 
took his  patron  at  its  conclusion,  but 
invested  with  the  rank  of  pasha  of  two 


reception  ;    while  the    rich  gifts  of    tails,  and  appointed  governor  of  Eri- 


which  he  was  the  bearer  were  dis- 
played in  long  procession  by  his  at- 
tendants, and  the  jewelled  caparisons 
of  his  led  horses  (an  important  part 
of  an  Oriental  pageant)  at  once  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  the  Osmanlis  by  their  gor- 
geous trappings  of  gems  and  gold,  and 
scandalized  their  orthodoxy  by  the  era- 


van,  the  most  recent  conquest  of  the 
Turks,  which  had  been  fortified  with 
extraordinary  care  by  the  Seraskier 
Ferhad- Pasha,  for  the  defence  of  tho 
new  frontier.  The  fiuctuatiog  for- 
tunes of  the  campaign  which  followed, 
atlbrded  him  ample  opportunities  of 
dieting  ui:>hing  himself  under  the  eyo 


The  mother  of  the  heir-apparent  alono  bears  the  title  of  Sultana- Kbassiki  ;  and^  after 
the  accession  of  her  boo,  Sultana- Walidah. 

*  The  male  ofT^pring  of  both  the  daughters  and  granddaughters  uf  a  reigning  sove- 
reign were  destroyed  in  their  birth,  as  too  near  the  throne.     It  was  oiAy  \ii  X\\«  Io\)it\>\ 
degree  of  descent  that  they  ytero  allowed  to  exist;  and  to  these  the  VuW  vi  Su\Vqji>'/«v 
dah  was  appropriated. 
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of  thenewcommanderwin-chief^Osman-  g^ess  of  the  Turks,  which  threatened 
Pasha,  (sumamed  Oz-demir,or'Mron  the  dismemberment  of  the  north- 
nerves,")  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  western  Persia,  required  the  presence 
indefatigable  generals  whose  triumphs  of  a  prince  of  the  blood ;  and  Ham- 
are  recorded  in  the  military  annals  of  the  zah,  the  Taliant  son  of  Mohammed^ 
Osmanlis.  In  the  nocturnal  victory  accordingly  appeared  in  1585  at  the 
called  the  Battle  of  the  Torcliety  gained  head  of  the  Persian  forces.  Reapima- 
over  the  Persians  in  the  spring  of  ted  by  the  presence  of  their  gallant 
1583,  Cicala  led  the  advanced  guard  prince,  the  Persians  attacked  and  over* 
with  his  usual  fiery  intrepidity  ;  and  threw  the  Ottoman  advanced  corps 
Osman  marked  his  confidence  in  him  under  Cicala,  who  was  on  the  point 
by  intrusting  to  him  the  command  of  of  forming  the  siege  of  Tabreez ;  but 
the  main  force  left  in  Armenia,  when  the  approach  of  the  grand-vizir  com* 


he  himself  set  out  at  the  head  of  the 
e/iY«  on  the  remarkable  expedition  in 
which,  after  penetrating  the  hazardous 
defiles  of  the  Caucasus,  and  crossing 
the  frozen  plains  of  the  Kuban  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  he  anticipated  and 
crushed  by  his  sudden  appearance  the 
meditated  revolt  of  the  Krim  Tartars, 
returning  in  triumph,  with  the  head 
of  the  rebel  khan  Mohammed,  to 
Constantinople.  Tlio  honours  with 
which  his  promptitude  and  energy 
were  rewarded  have  no  parallel  in  the 
range  of  Turkish  history:  after  his 
interview  with    Mourad,  he  was  in- 


pelled  Hamzah  to  retire  before  the 
numerical  superiority  of  the  TurkSf 
who  entered  the  capital  of  Azerbijan, 
and  subjected  the  inhabitants,  during 
three  days  and  nights,  to  all  the  hor- 
rors of  carnage  and  plunder.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  Ottomans  commenced 
the  retreat,  which  the  lateness  of  the 
season  and  the  broken  health  of  the 
grand-  vizir  rendered  inevitable,  than 
Hamzah,  resuming  tho  ofiensive,  ha- 
rassed their  exhausted  columns  with 
incessant  and  impetuous  attacks.  Ci« 
cala  sustained  a  second  defeat  at  Sham« 
Ghazan,  and  the  Persians,  penetrating 


▼ested,  instead  of  an  ordinary  dress  of    between  the  Ottoman  cotfn  darmetf 


honour,  with  robes  similar  to  those 
worn  on  state  occasions  by  the  Sultan, 
who,  with  his  own  hands,  fastened  an 
imperial  aigrette  in  his  turban,  and 
attached  to  his  side  his  own  jewelled 
ataghan : — he  was  escorted,  on  his 
return  to  his  official  residence,  by  tho 
imperial  guards ;  and  the  criers  ex- 
acted from  the  multitude  tho  homago 
ordinarily  paid  to  the  sovereign.*  A 
few  weeks  later,  the  emblems  of  the 
grand-vizirat  were  conferred  in  full 
divan  upon  Osman,  who  returned  with 
augmented  powers  to  the  Asiatic  com- 
mand; while  Cicala,  whose  valour  and 
capacity  had  been  highly  lauded  by 
the  new  favourite,  received  the  third 
horse-tail,with  the  important  pashaliks 
of  Wan  and  Bagdad,  and  tho  second 
rank  in  command  of  the  army. 

Tho  reigning  sovereign  of  Persia, 
Sultan  Mohammed  Khoda-bandah, 
was  incapacitated,  both  by  weakness 
of  character  and  an  infirmity  of  sight 
almost  amounting  to  blindness,  from 
taking  an  active  part  cither  in  the 
gOTcmment  of  his  dominions  or  the 
conduct  of  his  armies ;  but  tho  pro- 


nearly  succeeded  by  a  sudden  onset 
in  storming  tho  fortified  camp  of  the 
grand- vizir,  who  expired  in  his  tent 
the  same  evening,  (Oct.  20,  1585.) 

The  command  now  devolved  on 
Cicala,  who  at  once  retrieved  the  lustre 
of  the  Turkish  arms,  and  dispelled  the 
shade  which  the  defeat  of  Sham- Gha- 
zan had  cast  on  him,  by  gaininga  victory 
over  tho  hitherto  invincible  Hamzah ; 
after  which,  he  led  his  troops  into  winter 
quarters,  at  Wan,  and  announced  by 
Tartar  couriers  to  tho  Sultan  his  late 
success,  and  the  death  of  the  grand- 
vizir.  The  advantages  gained  over  the 
Persians  were  celebrated  at  Constan- 
tinoplo  by  fetes  and  rejoicings ;  but 
the  confirmation  of  Cicala  in  the  post 
of  seraskier,  or  commander-in-chief,  to 
which  his  services  justly  entitled  him, 
and  for  which  the  deceased  Osman,  in 
the  last  despatches  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Sultan,  had  earnestly  recom- 
mended him,  was  opposed  by  a  partjr 
in  the  seraglio,  who  adyocated  the 
claims  of  Ferhad- Pasha:  and  the  weak 
Mourad,  unable  to  decide  between  the 
two  candidates,  compromised  the  point 


*  It  is  imporaihie  to  avoid  noticing  the  ttriking  coincid«*nce  of  these  details  with  the 
hononn  paid  to  Mordecmi,  hy  eommMid  of  Ahasuerui.  Such  is  the  immntabiHty,  In 
laatten  of  ceremony,  of  Oriental  costomi. 
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by  appointing^  them  both,  in  separate 
kkafti^shereefs,  conjointly  to  the  com- 
mand.    This   measure    might    have 
been  productire  of  disastrous  results, 
if  the  Persians  had  still  been  headed 
by  the  brare  Harazah :  but  that  valiant 
prince  had  perished  by  the  hand  of  a 
priTate  assassin,  and,  after  his  death, 
the  war  was  suffered  to  lang^h  by 
both  sides.     The  helpless  king  Mu- 
lammed  sank  into  insignificance,  wiien 
no  longer  supported  by  the  prowess 
lod  counsels  of  Hamzah,  and  erelong 
ib^cated,   or  was   deposed   by   the 
nobles,  in  favour    of  the    youthful 
prince  Abbas,  afterwards  justly  8ur« 
named  the  Great,     But  the  auspices 
nnder  which  this  brilliant  reign  com- 
menced were  far  from    favourable: 
Kazween,  then  the  capital,  was  threat- 
ened by  the  progress  of  the  Turks  in 
the  west: — in  the  opposite  quarter, 
the  Uzbeks  were   rapidly    subduing 
Khorassan  :  and  the  efforts  of  the  king 
irere  distracted  by  the  turbulence  of  the 
nobles,  in  whose  hands  he  was  almost 


first  proposals  for  peace,  nrging  that 
a  vigorously  conducted  invasion,  di- 
rected against  Kazween  or  Ardebil, 
might  dissolve  the  fabric  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchy,  then  assailed  on  all 
sides  by  foreign  and  domestic  foes; 
but  these  bold  counsels  were  rejected 
by  the  timid  policy  of  Mourad ;  and 
the  death  of  the  capitan-pasha,  in  the 
year  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war* 
(1569,)  afforded  an  opportunity  of  re- 
calling him  from  the  theatre  of  war  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  installed 
in  the  vacant  dignity,  and  made  one 
of  the  six  vizirs  of  the  divan*  at  the 
same  time  that  the  grand -vizirat  wai 
once  more  conferred  on  his  ^adoptive 
father  Sinan. 

During  the  remaining  five  yean  of 
the  reign  of  Mourad,  the  Porte  was  a 
scene  of  constant  intrigue  between  the 
partisans  of  Fcrhad  and  those  of  Sinan : 
and  the  heads  of  the  two  factions  were 
successively  elevated  to  and  deposed 
from  the  grand-vizirat :  but  the  influ- 
ence of  Cicala's  wife  in  the  seraglio* 


s prisoner;  UU  under  the  pressure  of    and  the  personal  partiality  shown  to- 


these  accumulated  difficulties,  a  peace 
win  concluded  with  the  Porte  in  1590, 
by  which  Persia  ceded  Tabreez  with  its 
dependencies,  Georgia,  Shirwan,  and 
ill  the  other  conquests  of  the  Turks. 

On  the  appointment  of  Ferhad  as 
hit  colleague,  Cicala  had  retired  in 
disgnst  from  the  grand  army,  to  the 
districts  more  immediately  under  his 
ovn  government ;  and  his  subsequent 
ihire  in  the  operations  of  the  war  ap- 
pears to  have  been  confined  to  the 


wards  him  by  the  Sultan,  maintained 
him  throughout  in  the  capitan»pasha- 
lik :  and  he  further  secured  himself 
by  the  magnificent  gifts  which,  on  the 
return  of  the  fleet  from  its  summer 
cruise,  he  annually  presented  at  the 
foot  of  tho  throne  as  the  spoils  of 
vessels  taken  from  the  Christians  in 
the  Mediterranean.  So  high  was  hia 
favour  at  this  period,  that  he  even  pre- 
sumed to  solicit  for  his  brother,  the 
Viscount  Charles  de  Cicala,  (whom  he 


Mbjugation  of  the  frontier  tribes  of    had  invited  from  Naples  to  Constan- 


Khazistan,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
fortress  of  Nahavnnd,  a  place  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  the  final  victory 
which  placed  Persia  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  first  caliphs.  But  the  de« 
ipatches  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Porte,  (several  of  which  are  preserved 
in  Turkish  historical  collections,)  at- 
test the  zeal  with  which  he  laboured 
dnring  this  period  for  the  internal  im- 
provement of  his  pashalik,  and  more 


tinople,)  the  dignity  either  of  waiwode 
of  Moldavia  or  duke  of  Nazos,t  two 
of  the  highest  posts  tenable  in  the  em- 
pire by  Christians;  but  this  daring 
petition  was  unsuccessful.  In  the 
plenitude  of  power,  he  extended  his 
care  to  those  of  his  relatives  who  still 
remained  in  Christendom ;  and  appear* 
ing  in  1594  with  the  fleet  off  Messina* 
where  his  mother  and  sister  resided* 
demanded  that  they  should  be  given 


particularly  for  the  establishment  of  up  to  him,  revenging  the  refusal  of  the 

oommnnications  which  might  facilitate  governor  by  ravaging  the  coasts  of 

the  performance  of  the  sacred  duty  of  Sicily,  and  destroying,  on  the  oppe- 

pilgrimage  enjoined  on  all  Moslems,  site  coast,  the  town  of  Rheggio,  which 

He  vehemently  opposed,  however,  tho  had  been  sacked,  on  a  previous  occa- 


*  The  eommaDd  of  the  fleet,  though  utually  held  by  a  vizir ^  (pasha  of  three  tailr*) 
did  not  necessarily  imply  the  rank  of  more  than  two. 

"X  Mazes  had  been  in  the  poBseMJon  of  the  Turks  since  1516  ;  but  Che  foTini  ot 
govemnent  eutMbUsbed  there  »ad  in  other  JEgetai  isles  by  the  VenetUna  h%d  iMV«t 
h^en  mliereds 
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sion,  by  the  famous  corsdr  Barba« 
rossa.  The  grand- yizirat  was  now  tho 
only  step  wanting  to  crown  his  ambi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  on  the 
death  or  resignation  of  tho  aged  Sinan> 
(then  holding  tho  seals  for  the  third 
time»)  he  would  have  been  appointed 
to  that  exalted  office,  when  the  death 
of  the  SulUn  Mourad  III.  (Jan.  1595) 
disconcerted  for  the  time  hb  schemes 
of  aggrandizement. 

The  accession  of  Mohammed  III. 
wrought  an  immediate  change  in  the 
interior  politics  of  the  seraglio:  his 
mother^the  Sultana- Walidah  Saffiyah«* 
(by  birth  a  Venetian  of  the  noble  house 
of  Baffo,)  who,  even  during  the  life 
of  Mourad,  had  not  abstained  from  in- 
terference in  public  affairs,  now  as- 
sumed over  tlic  mi  ad  of  her  son  an 
ascendancy  which  the  influeuoo  of  his 
tutor  Saad-ed-deon,  who  alone  par- 
took with  her  in  his  confidence,  could 
not  counteract:  and  the  nomination 
of  Ferhad  as  grand- vizir,  by  her  ad- 
vice, was  followed  by  the  dismissal  of 
Sinan  and  Cicala,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  Saad«ed-deen.     But 
the    administration    of   Ferhad  was 
neither  long  nor  prosperous :  the  Sul- 
tan was  alarmed  by  incessant  mutinies 
of  the  spahis  and  other  troops  in  the 
capita],  who  mingled  with  their  cla- 
mours for  pay  demands  for  the  head 
of  Ferhad ;  and  though  these  disor- 
ders were  qiueted  for  the  moment  by 
the  temporary  exile  of  Sinan  and  Ci- 
cala, who  were  accused  of  fomenting 
them,  they  broke  out  with  fresh  vio- 
lence after  the  departure  of  the  grand- 
Tizir  for  the  campaign  in  Hungary, 
(where  a  new  war  with  the  empire  had 
broken  out  in  1593 :)  and  the  trea- 
chery of  Ibrahim- Pasha,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Sultan,  who,  under  the 
mask  of  friendship  for  Ferhad,  was  a 
concealed  adherent  of  the  opposite 
party,  proved  fatal  to  the  unfortunate 
minister.     Scarcely  had  ho  reached 
the  headquarters  of  the  army  at  Rud- 
ahuk,  when  the  messengers  of  death 
overtook  him ;  and  the  wily  Sinan,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  was  replaced  for  the 


fourth  time  in  the  vizirat;  whidB.. 
though  again  displaced  for  a  few  day^^ 
inconsequence  of  the  ill  success  of  th^= 
campaign  of  1595,  he  held,  witfc: 
that  short  interval,  till  his  death  _j 
furuishicg  the  only  instance  in  th^ 
Ottoman  annals  of  this  dignity  beingB 
five  several  times  conferred  on  th^£ 
same  person. 

Since  the  death  of  Soliman  the  Mag— - 
nificeut,  his  successors,  almost   sta— - 
tiouary  in  the  capital,  had  discontinued^ 
the  practice,  which  had  prevailed  since^ 
the  foundation  of  the   monarchy,  o9 
heading  their  armies  in  person;  and^ 
though,  during  the  short  reign  of  Se-  '^ 
lim  II.,  the  glory  and  prosperity  oC^ 
the  empire  had  been  preserved  undi- 
minished by  the  ministers  and  gen-  - 
erals  formed  under  the  eye  of  his  father, 
the  mischievous  effects  of  this  impoli- 
tic negligence  were  soon  made  mani* 
fest  by  tho  continual  mutinies  of  the 
troops,  and  revolts  in  the  distant  pro* 
vinces,  (now  no  longer  curbed  by  the 
frequent  presence  of  the  sovereign,) 
which  troubled  the  sway  of  Mourad 
III.     But  Mohammed  III.,  (who,  if 
he  could  not  lay  claim  to  tho  personal 
courage  which  had  distiuguished  most 
of  his  warlike  forefathers,  had  at  least 
inherited  a  double  portion  of  that  san- 
guinary ferocity  by  which  it  was  too 
often  tarnished,)  f  declared  at  his  ac- 
cession his  determination  to  check  the 
growing  evil,  by  resumiog  the  mar- 
tial habits,  and  emulating  the  glories 
of  his  predecessors.     This  resolution 
is  said  by  the  Turkish  historian  Nai- 
ma,  to  have  been  mainly  owing  to  the 
counsels  of  Khoja- Sinan,  and  the  ar- 
guments ascribed  to  him  are  curious: 
''If,**   said    he,    "  the    command,  in- 
chief  in  the  field  be  held  by  the  grand- 
vizir,     the     kaimakam    will    throw 
every  impediment  in  his  way,  in  hopes 
of  succeeding  to  the  vizirat  on  his  dis- 
grace :    if  by  any  other  pasha,  tho 
grand- vizir    will    impede    his    exer- 
tions lest  success  should  recommend 
him  as  his  own  successor:  thus,  no 
good  will  bo  effected  in  either  case  !'* 
The  execution  of  the  Sultan*s  purpose 


*  This  princess  survived  both  her  son  and  her  grandson  Ahmed  I.  ;  and  died  in 
1618  in  the  old  seraglio,  where  she  had  been  coufiood  on  tho  accession  of  Ahinud. 
From  this  time,  every  new  reign  brought  with  it  a  freih  cunntrifhi  of  women  and 
eunuchs,  who  contrullcd  the  sultan  and  the  ministers,  and  whose  good  graces  were 
courted  hy  vizirs  and  pashas  expectant. 

f  The  day  of  his  accession  was  commemorated  by  the  execution  of  his  nineteen  bro- 
Uiers,  and  of  all  the  oudcUitques  to  whom  any  suspicion  of  pregnancy  could  attach ;  and 
bJg  Mutmequent  eaner  wm  worthy  of  this  commencement. 
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was  hastened  bj  the  death,  caily  in  rate  resistance ;  but  the  Turkish  com- 

1596y  of  the  **  craftio  old  foxe"  (;i3  manders  were  unable  to  protect  the 

KnoUes  quaintly  terms    Sinan)  v>ho  remnant  of  the  garrison  from  the  fury 

had  suggested  it,  as  tlio  aruiy  in  ilun«  of  the  juuizd^ie;^,  who,  inflamed  by  the 

gary  was  thereby  left  witbuut  a  gen-  rocuut  lna^^sacru  at   Hat  wan,  ruabed 

erai :  the  SdLdjak-sbercef,  which,  in  upon  them  as  tliey  issued  from  the 

the  last  rele^n   had  been  transferred  shattered  fortress.    Ten  officers  alone, 

from    Damascus   to   Constantinople,  who  sought  refuge  in  the  tent  of  the 

was  accurdiugly  displayed  fur  the  tirst  Tefterdar,  escHpcd  with  thoir  lives : 

time  as   the  imperial  standard,  and  the  rerst  were  literally  hewn  limb  from 

Mohammed,  quittini;  the  capital  in  all  limb,    and    their    mangled    remains 

the  splendour  of  Oriental  state,  re-  strewn  along  the  glacis  of  the  citadel. 

paired,    with    a    numerous    cortege        The  Archduke,  who  had  retreated 

of  pashas  and  generals,  to  the  head*  befure  the  overwhelming  numbers  of 

quarters  of  the  army.  the  Ottumans,  again  .advanced,  after 

Cicala,  whose  fiery  yet  subtle  tcm-  ellecting  a  junction  with  the  Ilunga- 

pcrament,  was  entirely  congenial  to  rians  between  Teuirenbach  and  Palfl, 

that  of  his  old  patron,  had  been  re-  for  the  deliverance  of  Agria ;  but  the 

commended  by  him  as  his  successor :  tragical  fate  of  that  city  anticipated 

but  the  influence  of  the  Sultana- Wali-  his  movements,  and  he  found  himself 

dab  prevented  his  attaining  the  en-  (Oct.  24,  1596)  in  front  of  the  whole 

vied  dignity,  and  the  seals  were  de*  Turkish  force  on  the  marshy  plain  of 

livered  to   Ibrahim- Pasha,  who  had  Kere>ztes.     The  following  day  was 

conciliated  the  queen-mother  by  se-  consumed  in  indcci^ive  skirmishing ; 

parating  himself  from  the  interests  of  but  on  the  morning  of  the  2Gth,  a 

the  other  party.    Cicala,  however,  ac-  movement  of  the    Turks,  to  cross  a 

companied  the  Sultan  into  Hungary,  small    liver    intersecting    the    plain, 

and  so  far  gidned  his  good  graces  that  brought  on  a  general  engagement. 

he  was  appointed  to  an  important  Ten  thou>and  Turks  and  Tartars,  who 

command  iu  the  army.     The  interval  had  gained  the  opposite  bank,  were 

of  confusion  between  the  death   of  enveloped  and  cut  to  pieces  before  they 

Sinan  and  the  appearance  of  the  Sul-  had  time  to  form  :    and  the    Impe- 

tan  in  the  field,  had  been  actively  em-  rialists,  parsing  the  stream  with  the 

ployed  by  the  Imperialists  in  the  re-  fugitives,   attacked   the  Ottomans  iu 

duction  of  several  frontier  fortresses  fiauk,  and  captured  the  whole  of  their 

in  Turkish  Hungary.     Gran  and  Vis-  fiild  artillery  in  position.     Panic  and 

zegrad  had  fallen  ;  and  (.-icala   was  confusion  now  spread  raj)idly  through 

ordered  to  hasten  with  the  advanced  the  Turkish  ranks,  the  Asiatic  tima- 

corps  to  the  relief  of  Ilatwan,   then  fiots  lied  from  the  field,  and  the  jani- 

closely  beleaguered  by  the  Archduke  zarics,  left  unsupported,  were  driven 

Maximilian.      But  jiiqued,   as  it   is  from  their  position  ;  while  the  Ger- 

said,  by   the  rejection    in   a  council  mans,  pressing  on  in  the  confidence  of 

of  war  of    the  plan  which  he  had  unexpected  victory,  fell  headlong  on 

drawn  up  for  the  campaign,  he  cxe-  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  dispersed 

cutcd  those  orders  so  dilatorily  that  thenii^elves  to  plunder  the  vast  riches 

the  town  was  taken  by  assault  before  which  it  contained.    But  the  Sultan,* 

he  appeared,  and  the  garrison  and  in-  who  witnessed  the  cngngcment  from  a 

habitants  slaughtered  without  mercy  canopied  seat,  raised  on  the  back  of  a 

by  the  Walloons  and  Germans.     Yet  camel,  was  restrained  from  flight  by 

so  well  was  his  favour  already  csta-  the  exhortations  of  Saad-eddcen,  who 

blished  with  Mohammed,  that  this  mis-  stood  at  his  side  with  the  Koran  in 

conduct  passed  eveu  without  reproof —  his  hand  :  the  bostandjis  and  the  pages 

"  a  circumstance,"  says  Naima,  "  so  of  the  seraglio  defended  with  despe- 

marvellous  as  to  confound  the  under-  rate  valour  the  entrance  to  the  impe- 

standingi"  and  ho  i^pr.edily  retrieved  rial  tents:  when  at  tiiis  critical jun&- 

his  military  reputation  by  his  services  ture  Cicala,  who  had  held,  with  a  large 

at  the  siege  of  Agria,  which  surrcn-  body  of  cavalry  a  positiou  in  advance 

dered,  on  capitulation,  after  a  dc>pc-  of  the  line,  and  remote  from  the  scene 

*  Istuanfi  (De  Rebus  Ilungaricit,    xxx.  701)  asst-rts  that  Mohati\me<i  \v\n\%«\^  ^«^ 
fioui  the  field,  attended  only  ly  t^e  *;»a/jjs  <  Ch'is  K"'ird,  «ii'/ '»«•■•>. iij^iiucd  1-y  lliC  "Eh(|- 
ligh  ambayfyff/f'r  (liurton);  hut  the  Tuikihh  Ju*N,rinns  arc  unanimous  *m  ^\a.Vvv\^  xVvaxV 
//e/ff  b/0  ground  ;  and  their  candid  acifnowJcdgemvnt  of  hi^  cowaidW  \icv»\^viAVou  «\i>W 
thew  to  aome  belief  on  this  point. 
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of  conflict^  came  down  to  tho  resene*  calculated  to  secure  his  tenure  of 
trampling  down  victors  and  vanquish-  office : — **  in  fact,**  (says  Naima,) 
ed  in  his  career  across  the  plain,  and  **  when  wo  consider  that  the  late  glo- 
ihundered  on  the  rear  of  the  disordered  rious  victory  had  been  gained  under 
Germans.  The  fortune  of  the  day  tho  auspices  of  Ibrahim,  it  was  not 
changed  like  the  shifting  of  a  scene :  to  be  expected  that  Jaghalah^Zadah 
scattered  without  order  through  the  would  much  enjoy  his  promotion.*' 
Yast  encampment,  and  entangled  by  During  the  whole  of  the  night  which 
the  cordage  of  the  pavilions  and  the  followed  the  battle  of  Keresztes,  tho 
wrecks  of  equipages,  the  Imperialists  tabul-khani  or  imperial  kettle-drums 
offered  a  ready  and  helpless  harvest  to  had  been  sounded  without  intermission 
the  scimitars  of  the  spahis ;  and  the  to  recall  to  the  camp  tho  timariots  and 
return  of  tho  Tartars,  whom  their  other  troops  who  had  fled  from  the 
kalgha,*  Fateh-Kherai,  had  succeeded  field  in  the  early  part  of  the  engage- 
in  rallying,  completed  the  work  of  de-  mcnt :  and  the  grand-vizir  Ibrahim 
struction.  Twenty  thousand  were  left  had  caused  proclamation  to  be  made, 
on  the  field,  and  those  who  escaped  that  in  consideration  of  the  triumph 
emulated  in  the  confusion  of  their  which  had  eventually  crowned  toe 
flight  the  Turkish  corps  routed  in  the  Moslem  arms,  no  enquiry  should  be 
morning :  and  thus,  while  timariots  held  on  account  of  their  abandonment 
and  lanzknechts,  janizaries  and  pan-  of  their  colours.  But  this  leniency  was 
dours,  overspread  tho  country  far  and  highly  disapprovedof  by  Cicala,  who  had 
wide  with  the  wild  disarray  of  their  been  trained  in  thestern  school  of  Osman 
panic-stricken  squadrons,  carrying  of  the  iron  nerves  and  Khoja-Sinan. 
each  towards  their  own  frontier  the  A  panic  flight,  like  that  which  the  day 
tidings  of  defeat  and  dismay.  Cicala,  of  Keresztes  had  witnessed,  (though 
with  his  division,  remained  at  nightfall  common  in  the  irregular  armies  of 
in  triumphant  possession  of  the  field  Asia,  and  abundantly  frequent  in  the 
of  battle,  and  of  the  camps,  cannon,  subsequent  military  annals  of  the 
and  baggage  of  both  armies.  Turks  themselves,)  had  hitherto  never 

The  glory  of  this  singular  battle,  disgraced  the  strict  discipline  of  an 

the  results  of  which  were  so  uncxpect-  Ottoman  army,  and  the  new  vizir  de- 

edly  disastrous  to    the  Imperialists,  clarcd  his  determination  to  preserve 

rested    evidently  with    Cicala  ;    and  the  military  institutions  of  the  empire 

Mohammed,  measuring  his  gratitude  in  unimpaired  efficiency  by  the  signal 

by  the  extent  of  his  previous  fears,  punishment  of  all  the  oftenders.  Three 

conferred  the  grand-vizirat  on  him  days  were  occupied  in  the  investiga- 

the  same  evening,  though  no  miscon-  tion  ;  the  whole  army  was  passed  in 

duct  whatever  had  been  imputed  to  review ;  and  no  fewer  than  30,000, 

the  vizir  Ibrahim-Pasha,  who  was  thus  principally  Asiatic  troops,  being  pro- 

Bummarily  deprived  of  his  office.  The  nounced  to  have  fled  from  their  stand- 

Sultan,  indeed,  hesitated  on  the  fol-  ards,  were  mulcted  of  their  pay  and 

lowing  morning  to  confirm  this  preci*  allowances,  and  stigmatized  with  the 

pitate  appointment ;  but  the  remon-  name  of/iraria,  or  runaways.     Many 

Btrances  of   Saad-ed-deen,  who  was  of  those  who  were  present  were  forth- 

attached  to  the  interests  of  Cicala,  at  with  decapitated  in  front  of  the  army, 

length  prevailed,  and  a  capi-aga  was  and  among  these  Naima  particularly 

sent  to  demand  the  seals  from  Ibrahim,  notices  Yunus  Aga,  the  commandant 

and  carry  them  to   the  new  prime  of  an  oda  of  janizaries,  in  whose  tent 

minister.  the  Sultan  had  sought  shelter  in  the 

Cicala  had  now  attained  the  summit  confusion  which  followed  the  battle ; 
of  his  ambition,  and  the  highest  civil  thus,  accordingto  Oriental  notions,  con- 
dignity  in  the  empire  below  the  sove-  tracting  the  ties  of  hospitality  with  the 
reign ;  but  his  sudden  elevation  in-  unfortunate  officer :  others,  who  had 
creased  the  number  of  his  enemies,  not  come  up  after  the  battle,  were  put 
among  whom  all  the  partisans  of  the  to  the  ban,  and,  presenting  themselves 
unfortunate  vizir  Ferhad  were  includ-  on  the  faith  of  the  proclamation  of  Ibra- 
ed :  and  the  imprudent  and  unpopular  him,  were  led  instantly  to  execution. 
acts  of  severity  with  which  he  com-  Sohrab- Pasha,  an  aged  and  merito- 
menced  his  administration  were  not  rious  officer,  who  had  been  governor 

*  The  kalgha-fviltan  was  the  lenior  Tartar  prince  of  the  bloody  and  ranked  next  to 
^JUutn.    S00  note,  pMg9  $56  of  our  Sept  No.  last  year. 
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soccesBiTelj  of  Aleppo  and  £g3rp^f  ^^ 
remonstradng  against  these  violent 
meaiares,  was  summariiv  degraded 
from  hia  rank*  and  paraded  through 
the  camp  in  a  tattered  suit  of  female 
apparel :  and  Ghazi-Khorsd,the  Khan  • 
of  the  Krim  Tartars,  was  deposed  by 
a  firman/  on  the  pretext  of  his  not 
having  joined  the  army  in  person,  as 
he  was  bound  by  usage  to  do>  when 
the  Sultan  himself  took  the  field;  while 
his  brother  the  kalgJia  Fateh-Kherai, 
who  had  done  distinguished  service  at 
Keresztes,  received  the  investiture  of 
sovereignty  in  his  room. 

The   Sultan  Mohammed,  indolent 
and  Toluptuous  in  the  intervals  of  hia 
fits  of  ferocity,  was  solicitous  only  to 
withdraw  himself  as  soon  as  possible 
from  the  perils  of  the  campaign,  (the 
only  one  he  ever  made,)  and  appears 
to  have  at  first  acquiesced  supinely  in 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  his  mini- 
ster ;  but  the  tidings  of  these  sweeping 
changes  were  not  received  in  the  pro- 
vinces with  equal  indifference.     The 
Tartars  at  once  refused  to  receive 
Fateh-Kherai    as    their   khan,    and 
broke  out  into  an  open  revolt,  which 
ended  in  the  murder  of  that  prince  by 
the  adherents  of  his  rival  Ghazi :  and 
the  consequences  of  the  diagraces  and 
forfeitures  inflicted  on  i\ie  firaris  of 
Keresztes  were  still  more  disastrous. 
Many  of  these  troops,  knowing  ttie 
fate  which  awaited  them  at  headquar- 
ters, had  disbanded  and  returned  to 
their  Asiatic  homes,  where  they  con- 
tinued to  retain  their  timars^  or  iiefs, 
iii  defiance  of  the  edict  of  sequestra^ 
tion  :  and  though  this  obnoxious  mv.A- 
8ure  was  tacitly  suffered  to  fall  into 
abeyance  when  Cicala  lost  the  graud- 
vizirat,  the  disaffectiun  which  it  en- 
gendered was  one   of  the  principal 
germs  of  the  great  Asiatic  rebellion 
which  broke   out  three   years    later 
under  Kara-YaziJjit  and  his  brother 
Delhi- Hassan,   and  which,    renewed 
from   time  to  time,  under  difi'crcnt 
leaders,    continued    for    more   than 
twenty  years  to  convulse  and  desolate 
that  portion  of  the  empire,  and  was  not 
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the  least  influential  of  the  causes  which 
combined  during  the  seventeentli  cen- 
tury to  save  the  once  formidable  power 
of  the  Porte.    Hut  the  history  of  these 
troubles  does  not  belong  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Cicala,  whose  down- 
fal,  before  he  had  held  the  vizirat  a 
month,  was  as  capricious  and  unex- 
pected as  his  rise  had  been.     The 
absolute  dominion  exercised  by  the 
Sultana-mother  over  the  weak  mind 
of  her  son  has  already  been  alluded  to ; 
her  influence  had  decided  in  favour 
of  Ibrahim  the  competition  for  the 
premiership  on  the  death  of  Sinan  :  a 
word  from  her  now  sufiiced  to  effect 
the  removal  of  Cicala.  The  Sultan  had 
quitted  the  army  for  the  capital,  when 
he  was  encountered  on  his  route  near 
Adrianople  by  the  favourite  mute  of 
his  mother,  bearing  her  congratula* 
tions  on  the  victory  of  Keresztes,  and 
the  expression  of  her  disapprobation 
at  the  new  appointment ;   **  and  no 
sooner,'*  (says  a  cotemporary  Turkish 
historian,)  *<  were  the  imperial  pavil- 
ions pitched   for  the   halt,   than   a 
tchaoosh  was  dispatched  to  the  camp 
to  deprive  the  Vizir  Jaghalah-Zadah 
of  the  ensigns  of  odSce,  and  re-invest 
with  them  Ibrahim- Pasha,  who  had 
been  his  predecessor." 

The  fall  of  Cicala  was  followed  by 
his  exile  to  Ak-hliehr,  in  Anatoliay 
where  ho  resided  in  retirement  as  a 
mazulf  (a  term  employed  to  designate 
a  deposed  employe.)  The  Pasha  of 
Belgrade,  and  otliers  who  had  been 
insitrumeutal  to  his  elevation,  shared 
in  his  disgrace  ;  the  mollah  Saad-ed- 
deen,  who  had  trusted  to  his  ascend- 
ency over  his  royal  pupil  to  secure 
him  against  all  reverses,  ^<i8  only 
8}»ared  on  his  solemn  renunciation  of 
future  interference  in  ])olitics ;  and 
even  the  nishandji,  or  private  secre- 
tary of  the  Sultan,  who  had,  in  the 
oflicial  despatch  announcing  the  vic- 
tory, been  lavish  in  his  encomiums  on 
Cicalat  atoned  bv  tho  loss  of  his  ofKce 
for  his  praises  of  the  fallen  favourite. 
*'  In  fact,*'  (says  Naima,)  "  though 
Jaghalah  was  a  man  of  the  most  dis- 


*  The  khans  of  the  Crimea,  although  alwnys  of  the  line  of  Jenghiz,  received  the 
envigns  of  royalty  from  the  Ottoman  emperor,  bh  lord  paramount.  They  were  occa« 
sionally  deposed  and  banished  liy  the  same  autliority,  but  nrver  put  to  death  except  in 
the  single  instance  of  Mohammed,  who  was  beheaded  by  Osman-Pasha  Oz-demir  for 
rebellion,  as  noticed  above,  twelve  years  b«'fore  this  period. 

t  He  is  called  by  Knolles,  and  other  £uropean  writers,  **  (/ic  Scirivano,^    ¥».«*»• 
Yasidji  implief  **  the  blsck  secretary, " 
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tinguiflhed  courage  and  gallantry,  he 
was  remorseless  and  cruel,  and  his 
heart  knew  no  pitj  :  thus  his  reckless 
and  uncompromising  severity  against 
tlie  unfortunate  firaris  had  turned 
against  him  the  hearts  of  all  tiie  sol- 
diery* and  every  rank  and  degree  re- 
joiced at  the  restoration  of  Ibrahim.*' 
But,  notwithstanding  his  unpopula- 
rity, his  services  were  too  valuable  to 
bo  long  dispensed  with ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  (1397,)  he  was  recalled 
to  Constantinople,  and  reinstated  in 
his  old  station  of  capitan-pasha,  and 
vizir  of  the  divan  ;  and  his  restoration 
to  office  was  signalized  by  the  equip- 
ment of  a  bashtarda,  or  imperial 
galley,  carrying  sixteen  ranks  of  oars, 
with  eight  rowers  in  each,  which  was 
launched  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan, 
and  appropriated  to  his  use.  By  this 
piece  of  courtly  magnificence,  and  by 
well-timed  gifts  administered  to  the 
avarice  of  the  Sultana- Walidah,  his 
favour  at  the  seraglio  was  completely 
re-established  ;  and  his  interests  were 
further  secured  by  a  reconciliation, 
which  was  not  long  after  eflfected  be- 
tween Saaded-deen,  then  restored  to 
favour  and  promoted  to  the  venerable 
office  of  mufti,  and  Ibrahim,  who  after 
a  second  dismissal,  became,  in  1599, 
for  the  third  time,  grand- vizir  of  the 
empire. 

The  disappointment  of  Cicala  in  a 
former  attempt  to  remove  his  family 
to  Constantinople,  and  the  vengeance 
which  ho  wreaked  on  the  neighbour- 
ing shores,  have  been  already  related : 
his  partial  success  in  a  second  effort 
has  been  noticed  by  both  Turkish  and 
Christian  writers,  and  forms  a  singular 
episode  in  his  wild  and  devious  career. 
In  the  summer  of  1598,  after  making 
fats  annual  circuit  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  collecting  the  tribute  of  the  Greek 
islands,  he  suddenly  changed  his 
course  from  the  coast  of  the  Morea ;  and 
appearing  with  all  his  force  off  Sicily, 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  into  the  harbour 
of  Messina,  requesting  the  viceroy  to 
allow  him  at  least  an  interview  with 
his  mother,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
since  he  was  first  carried  to  Constan- 
tinople :  **  and  the  vicerov  agiun  con- 
sidering," to  quote  the  plain  but  for- 
cible language  of  old  Knolles,  *'  how 
that  the  angrie  renegat,  for  the  like 
courtesie  to  him  at  another  time  be- 
fore denied,  had  in  hb  rage  done  great 
harme  all  alongst  the  sea  coast ;  cove- 
nanting with  him  to  send  her  in  safetie 
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backe  againe,  sent  her  honourably  ac- 
companied abourd  the  admirall  gaily : 
whom  Cicala,  her  sonne,  received  with 
great  joy  and  triumph,  and  having 
kept  her  with  him  one  day  with  all  the 
honour  that  might  be,  according  to  his 
promise,  sent  her  backe  againe  to 
Messina  ;  and  so,  without  any  harme 
done  for  her  sake  to  any  pait  of 
Christendome,  peaceably  returned 
backe  againe  with  his  fleet.** 

The  only  naval  service  of  import- 
ance which  Cicala  appears  to  have 
performed  during  his  second  tenure 
of  the  capitan-pashalik,  was  the  frus- 
trating, by  bis  appearance  with  a 
fleet  of  fifty  sail,  the  attack  meditated 
in  1002  on  Tunis  and  Algiers,  by  the 
Christian  squadrons  under  Doria  and 
Don  Juan  ue  Cordova  ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
distracted  by  dissensions  in  the  cabinet 
and  revolts  in  the  provinces,  concurred 
with  the  civil  wars  between  the  Em- 
peror Rodolph  and  his  brother  Mat- 
thias in  the  Austrian  territories,  in 
reducing  the  war  of  Hungary  on  both 
sides  to  an  affair  of  outposts,  which  left 
no  opportunity  for  distinction  in  the 
field  ;  while  the  intrigues  of  Cicala's 
enemies  in  the  divan,  where  they  were 
again  in  the  ascendant  since  the  death 
of  the  Vizir  Ibrahim,  called  all  his 
address  into  requbition  in  order  to 
maintain  hb  ground.  The  triumphant 
progress  of  the  rebel  Kara-Yazidji  in 
Anatolia,  where  he  assumed  the  style 
of  a  monarch  and  bsued  firmans 
against  such  governors  as  refused  to 
submit  to  his  authority,  afforded  a 
tangible  ground  of  accusation  against 
the  capitan-pasha,  to  whose  severities 
in  Hungary  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
surrection was  ascribed ;  and  the  vi* 
zir  Hassan- Yemishdji  (the  fruiterer) 
loudly  demanded  from  the  Sultan  the 
head  of  Cicala,  as  the  prime  cause  of 
the  calamities  of  the  empire.  But 
while  Yemishdji  was  exerting  all  his 
influence  to  procure  the  ruin  of  his 
opponent,  hb  own  downfal  had  been 
already  determined  on.  The  suspicions 
of  Mohammed,  whose  jealous  cruelty 
increased  as  his  health  declined,  had 
been  roused  by  the  popularity  of  the 
vizir  with  the  janizaries,  and  the  un- 
bounded control  which  he  arrogated 
to  himself  over  all  departments  of  the 
state :  in  the  mind  of  a  monarch,  who 
had  not  long  before  directed  the 
execution  of  his  eldest  son,  Mahmood, 
lest  the  martial  temperament  of  the 
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young  prince  might  lead  him  to  aspire 
prematurely  to  the  throne^  there  was 
hut  little  interyal  between  suspicion 
and  punishment;  and  Hassan- Yemish- 
dji  was  suddenly  seized  and  strangled 
in  the  gardens  of  the  seraglio,  a  few 
weeks  only  before  the  termination  (  Dec. 
1603)  of  the  short  and  inglorious 
reign  of  Mahommed  III. 

The  insurrection  in  Asia  Minor  had 
been  quelled  for  the  time  by  the  death 
of  Kara-Yazidji  and  the  defection  of    with  tactics  or  manceuvring  ;  yet  their 
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arms  of  Shah  Abbas ;  and  great  im- 
provements had  been  introduced  in 
the  warlike  institutions  of  the  nation 
by  three  English  travellers,  the  cele- 
brated brothers  Shirley,  who  arc  said 
to  have  first  instructed  the  Persians  in 
the  management  of  artillery.  The 
armies  of  Persia  had  previously  con* 
sisted  almost  entirely  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  different  tribes,  led  to  war  by 
their  khans,  and  entirely  unacqudntcd 


his  brother  Delhi- Hassan,  who  had 
purchased  a  pardon  by  submission, 
and  had  been  appointed  to  the  distant 
pashalik  of  Bosnia :  but  a  still  more 
dangerous  enemy  had  arisen  in  that 
quarter.  Shah  Abbas  had  availed  him- 
self of  the  disordered  state  of  the  fron- 
tier provinces  to  attack  the  Porte  in 
1601  ;  Tabreez  and  Erivan  had  fallen 
into  his  hands  at  the  outset  of  the  war; 
and  he  was  rapidly  reconquering  the 
territories  which,  eleven  years  before» 
he  had  given  up  to  the  Turks.  Both 
the  pride  and  the  fanaticbm  of  the 
Osmanlis  were  awakened  by  this  in- 
vasion :  the  Oulemah  issued  a  fetva 


fiery  gallantry  had  more  than  once 
made  them  successful,  when  fighting 
under  the  eye  of  their  monarch  and 
their  hereditary  chiefs  against  the 
stubborn  valour  and  superior  disci- 
pline of  the  Turks  ;  but  the  recent  en- 
rolment by  Abbas,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Sbirleys,  of  a  body  of  tuffenk' 
djis»  or  musketeers,  and  the  corps  of 
gholam-i'Shahf  or  royal  guards,  now 
gave  him  the  disposal  of  a  force  on 
which  ho  could  place  more  personal 
reliance,  than  on  the  tumultuary  host 
formed  by  the  nobles  and  their  fol- 
lowers, and  enabled  him  to  advance  on 
more  equal  terms  to  the  encounter  of 


or  decree,  declaring  that  the  death  of    the  redoubtable  janizaries  of  Constan- 
a  Persian  schismatic  by  the  sword  of    tinople. 


an  orthodox  believer  was  more  accept- 
able in  the  sight  of  Heaven  than  that 
of  seventy  Christians!  and  as  the 
laurels  gained  by  Cicala  in  the  last 
war  with  Persia  apparently  pointed 
him  out  as  the  commander  best  quali- 
fied to  conduct  the  present  contest, 
his  appointment,  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  young  sultan  Ahmed,*  as 
generalissimo  of  the  armies  against 
Persia,  was  universally  hailed  as  an 
omen  of  success  against  "  the  auda- 


The  arrangements  consequent  on  a 
new  reign,  prevented  Cicala  (who  still 
continued  in  the  post  of  capitan-pasha) 
from  leaving  the  capital  till  late  in  the 
summer  of  1 004,  when  he  repaired  with 
a  large  body  of  Janizaries  to  Erzroom, 
and  there  took  the  command  of  a  nu- 
merous but  disorderly  army,  a  great 
proportion  of  which  consisted  of  troops 
who  had  been  implicated  in  the  late 
revolts  under  Delhi- Hassan,  and  had 
received  a  pardon  on  condition  of  their 


cious  sheahs,  who  had  presumed  to    joining   tho    forces    destinod    to  act 


break  the  peace  so  lately  granted 
them."  But  both  tho  political  and 
military  condition  of  Persia,  in  the  in- 
terval which  had  elapsed  since  tho 
last  war,  had  undergone  a  change 
which  rendered  her  a  far  more  formi- 
dable antagonist  than  formerly  :  tbe 
incursions  of  the  Uzbeks  and  Turk- 
mans had  been  victoriously  repelled, 
and  the  refractory  tribes  in  the  inte« 
nor  of  the  kingdom  reduced  by  the 


against  the  heretics  of  Persia.  Tho 
Shah  was  engaged  in  pressing  the 
siege  of  Kars,  then,  and  now,  an  im- 
portant fortress  on  the  frontiers  of 
Anatolia ;  but  his  forces  were  too  infe- 
rior in  number  to  risk  a  general  ac- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  Cicala, 
whose  prowess  in  the  former  war  had 
made  his  name  well  known  among  the 
Persians,!  ho  retreated  rapidly  to  Ta« 
brecz,  which  he  was  suffered  to  reach 


*  Ahmed  was  the  first  of  the  Ottoman  line  who  mounted  the  throne  without  having 

previously  held  the  j^OTemment  of  a  province,  being  only  fourteen  at  the  death  of  his 

father:  his  sparing  the  life  of  his  brother  Mustapha,  who  afterwards  succeeded  h\m, 

(thus  breAing  for  the  first  time  tho  continuous  scries  of  successioti  {torn  toXYicT  Vo 

ton,)  was  another  unprecedentod  exception  to  established  usages. 

t '»  TbePenun^"  nyg  De  Covvea   f  feared  Cigala  more  than  a  'wVoV^  luxVflB^ 
Mnay>^' 
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unmoleBted.  The  Turkish  officers  in 
Tain  urged  the  seraskier  to  pursue  and 
crush  the  retiring  "  rabble  of  kuzzil- 
bashe8>**  (as  an  Osmanli  historian  con- 
temptuously calls  them),  before  they 
recoTered  from  their  panic;  and  the 
brave  Sefor,  beglerbeg  of  Erzroom^ 
offered,  if  he  were  allowed  to  take  only 
the  elite  of  the  cavalry,  to  bring  the 
Shah  bound  hand  ana  foot  to  head- 
quarters ;  but  Cicala  was  deaf  to  both 
arguments  and  entreaties,  and,  alleging 
as  a  reason  for  his  inaction  the  ad- 
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the  numbers  and  discipline  of  the 
Ottomans  gave  them  gradually  the 
advantage  ;  till,  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer.  Cicala  issued  orders  for  a 
general  advance  of  all  his  divisions  on 
Tabrccz,  the  recovery  of  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  execute  hb  avow- 
ed design  of  marching  into  the  interior 
of  Persia.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of 
his  counsellors.  Abbas  determined  to 
hazard  a  decisive  engagement  for  the 
defence  of  this  important  city;  and 

__   _  having  strengthened  his  army  by  re- 

Tanced  season,  and  the  necessity  of    calling  his  favourite  general  Ali*  Verdi 


awaiting  the  junction  of  the  Pasha  of 
Wan,  suffered  the  golden  opportunity 
to  escape.  He  now  announced  his  in- 
tention of  leading  the  army  into  win- 
ter-quarters in  Shirwan,  where  his  own 
son,  Mahmood-pasha,  was  governor, 
and  thus  preventing  the  Shah,  by  the 
fear  of  a  movement  on  his  flank,  from 
advancing  from  Tabreez  till  the  spring. 
But  the  troops  rose  in  open  mutiny, 
and,  exclaiming,  '*  When  Cicala  was 
oapitan-pasha  he  went  with  the  fleet 
to  Messina  to  visit  his  mother,  and 
now  that  he  is  seraskier,  must  he  go  at 
the  head  of  his  army  to  visit  his  son  ?" 
declared  their  determination  to  winter 
in  Anatolia,  and  not  in  the  inhospi- 


Khan  from  the  siege  of  Bagdad,  con- 
fronted the  Turkish  army  (Aug.  10) 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Tabreez. 

The  tactics  usually  adopted  by  the 
Ottomans  in  their  great  patties  with 
the  Persians,  and  with  other  Asiatic 
armies,  consisting  principally  of  ca- 
valry, differed  in  some  degree  from 
those  employed  against  the  more  re- 
gfular  armies  of  Europe ;  and  as  the 
present  engagement  was  in  a  great 
measure  decided  by  the  peculiarities 
of  this  order  of  battle,  it  merits  a  par- 
ticular description.  Thoir  long  scries 
of  field  artillery  (of  which  the  Per- 
sians, before  the  travels  of  the  Shirleys, 
were  almost  entirely  destitute)   was 


table  and    half-subdued  territory  of    ranked  in  front  of  the  position,  and 


Shirwan.  The  seraskier  attempted  to 
coerce  the  refractory  troops ;  but  they 
overthrew  his  pavilions  by  cutting  the 
ten t> ropes,  (a  usual  mode  among 
Turkish  soldiers  of  expressing  their 
dissatisfaction  with  their  general;)  and 
Cicala,  finding  himself  compelled  to 
forego  the  project  of  advancing  into 
Shirwan,  sent  the  army  into  canton- 
ments on  the  frontiers  of  Anatolia, 
persisting  with  characteristic  obsti- 
nacy in  establishing  his  own  head- 


the  guns  were  frequently  secured  to 
one  another  by  massive  chains,*  to 
guard  against  any  sudden  onset  which 
might  penetrate  the  intervals  of  the 
line.  The  heavy  fire  of  the  ordnance 
was  supported  by  the  musketry  of  the 
janizaries,  whoso  odas  or  regiments, 
drawn  up  in  steady  array  behind  the 
cannon,  with  their  flanks  protected  by 
the  squadrons  of  spahis  or  regular 
cavalry,  formed  the  main  strength  of 
the  Turkish  battle :  while  a  countless 


quarters  at  the  advanced  position  of    swarm  of  Tartars,  and  other  irrega 


Wan,  till  the  forays  of  the  Persian 
light  troops,  who  ravaged  the  country 
up  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  withdraw  to 
Erzroom. 

The  campaign  of  1G05  opened  with 
a  series  of  bloody  but  indecisive 
actions  along  the]  whole  line  of  the 
contested  frontier,  in  which,  however, 


lars,  thrown  out  in  advance  as  skir* 
mishers,  served  to  bear  the  first  impe- 
tuous shock  of  the  enemy,  or  at  least 
to  exhaust  their  ardour  and  blunt  the 
edge  of  their  weapons.  It  was  not 
till  the  hostile  forces  were  fatigued  by 
the  slaughter,  or  dispersed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  these  worthless  auxiliaries,  that 
the  disciplined  battalions  of  the  Otto* 


» 


*  Tliis  linking  togtther  of  the  field-pieces  U  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Autobio- 

giraphy  of  the    Mogul  Emperor    Baber,  who  calls  it  *'  the   practice  of  Room''  or 

Turkey:   vide   pageg  314    and  362  of   Leyden*s  translation.     Among  the  miracles 

related  by  Persian  historiana  of  Shah  lamael,  the  founder  of  the  Sooffee  dynasty,  it  i* 

Mmerud  thst  mtihe}mtO^  of  Tchalderoon,  in  1514,  the  huge  chain  connecting  the 

TkwMmb  cMwoa  wmm  aevered  by  the  holy  monarch  with  a  sing^Q  b\QW  qI^  t^Vco^LXax  \ 


IMO.] 


(XeaUuPiuha'^A  Chapter  qf  I^kiih  Mittory, 


•1 


maos  were  brought  up  to  a  general 
and  irreaistible  assault:  the  columns 
of  janixariesy  keeping  up  a  continual 
fire  during  thar  adyance«  droTC  the 
enemy  from  the  field  by  the  weight  of 
thar  planax ;  and  the  Tictory  was 
completed  by  the  rapid  charges  of  the 
resenred  cavalry  from  the  winn, 
wliich  firustrated  any  attempt  on  uie 
part  of  the  hostile  leaders  to  rally  the 
retreating  and  confused  masses.  Such 
had  been  the  almost  invariable  event 
of  every  g^eat  action  in  which  the 
Turks  had  heretofore  encountered  an 
Asiatic  opponent :  and  it  was  bv  this 
Bjstem  that  the  brilliant  victories  of 
Selim  I.  over  Shah  Ismael  and  the 
Mamloke  sultans  had  been  obtained : 
but  the  organization  which  we  have 
described,  calculated  only  to  repel  an 
attack  in  front,  could  with  difficultv 
manoeuvre  to  meet  an  unforeseen  di- 
version on  the  flank  or  rear,  which 
would  at  once  deprive  the  main  body 
of  the  support  of  the  principal  part  of 
the  cavalry  and  artillery,  since  these 
could  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  front 
without  throwing  the  line  into  confu* 
sion ;  and  of  this  defect  Abbas  deter- 
mined to  avail  himself. 

It  b  not  easy  to  reconcile,  in  all 
points,  the  details  of  this  great  battle 
ss  given  by  the  Turkish  historians, 
who  strive  to  conceal  or  extenuate 
their  defeat,  with  the  Persian  narra- 
tive in  the  Zubd-aUTowarikh,  fol- 
lowed  by  Sir  John  Malcolm.*  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  Abbas,  who  had 
less  than  70,000  men  to  oppose  to 
100,000  Turks,  detached  a  corps  pre- 
viously to  the  engagement  under  Ali- 
Verdi  Khan,  with  orders  to  fall  upon 
die  rear  of  the  enemy  and  attack  their 
eamp  during  the  heat  of  the  action ; 
and  the  execution  of  this  enterprise 
was  facilitated  by  the  inconsiderate 
ardour  of  Sefer- Pasha,  who,  rashly 
pursuing  to  a  distance  from  the  field 
the  Persians  opposed  to  him,  left  one 
flank  of  the  Ottoman  line  uncovered. 
At  this  moment  All- Verdi  made  his 
attack  in  the  rear,  and  several  odas 
of  janizaries  were  detached  by  Cicala 
from  the  front  to  meet  and  repel  it ; 
but  the  movement  of  these  troops  and 


of  another  corps  directed  to  occnpy 
the  place  in  the  line  which  the  precU 
pitation  of  Sefer-Pasha  had  left  va- 
cant, was  mistaken  for  a  retreat  by  the 
other  divisions,  who  fell  back  in  dia* 
order ;  and  Abbas,  seeing  the  hostile 
line  wavering,  led  a  general  and  furi- 
ous charge  against  their  embarrassed 
columns.  The  Turks  instantly  gave 
way,  and,  unable  to  retreat  to  their 
camp,  which  was  already  in  the  hands 
of  Ali- Verdi,  were  driven  from  the 
field  in  inextricable  confusion ;  and  as 
the  ground  was  favourable  to  pursuit 
by  the  Persian  cavalry,  a  terrible  car- 
nage ensued.  Five  pashas  were  slain 
on  the  field,  and  as  many  more  (among 
whom  was  Sefer)  taken  prisoners: 
the  whole  artillery  and  materiel  of  the 
routed  army,  with  the  horsetails  and 
treasures  of  the  seraskier,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors ;  and  the  number 
of  heads  which  were  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  Persian  king  as  trophies  of  his 
arms,  are  said  by  De  Govvea,  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  to  have  exceeded 
20,000.  The  glory  of  Abbas  was, 
however,  tarnished  by  the  cruel  exe- 
cution of  the  gallant  Sefer-Pasha  and 
other  Turkish  officers,  who  were  de- 
capitated in  the  royal  presence,  on  their 
refusal  to  change  their  faith  and  alle- 
giance by  entering  the  service  of 
Persia. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  supe« 
rior  generalship  displayed  by  the  Per* 
sian  commanders  in  this  memorable 
action  was  due  to  the  counsels  of  Sir 
Robert  Shirley,  who  was  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Shah,  and  received  three 
wounds  in  the  melee  ;  but  the  conse- 
quences of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the 
Seraskier  after  his  defeat,  were  more 
disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  Porte 
than  even  the  loss  of  the  battle — the 
first  great  victory  which  the  Persians 
had  ever  gained  over  the  Osmanlis. 
Cicala  had  been  suifering  during  the 
campaign  from  long-continuod  sick- 
ness, which  incapacitated  him  from 
taking  any  personal  share  in  tho 
battle;  and  the  Turkish  historians 
seem  to  intimate  that  he  purposely 
sacrificed  Sefer-Pasha  and  his  divi- 
sion, (which  consisted  chiefly  of  le- 


*  Hiitory  of  Persia,  I.  355.  8vo  ediUoD.    Malcolm  appears  not  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  history  and  parentage  of  Cicala,  though  they  are   mentioned  by  almost  every 
eoCemporary  writer :   he   says  that  "  the   harsh  appellation   of  the  Turluah  g,«\mai 
JagbBl-aghii  *'  (son  of  Jaghala^  ^^  U  so/lened  into  CigalcL^  by  Antonio  de  QuVN^a*^    H.% 
•Im  places  hif  death  ia  1607,  two  yean  latw  tbaa  the  true  date. 


32  Cicala-Paaha^A  Chapter  of  Turkish  HiBlory. 

Tends  ^  or  pardoned  rebels,)  by  ne 


glocting  to  advance  to  their  support ; 
bat  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  rally  his  flying  troops,  and  narrow- 
ly escaped  being  taken  prisoner  in  at- 
tempting to  cover  the  retreat  with  a 
small  corps  which  remained  firm,  is- 
suing his  orders  from  a  camel-litter, 
as  he  was  too  weak  to  sit  on  horse- 
back. When  all  was  irretrievably 
lost,  he  mounted  the  foot  soldiers  who 


[July, 

Tho  consequences  of  this  impru* 
dent  act  of  severity  remain  inscribed 
on  the  broad  page  of  Ottoman  history. 
The  two  brothers  of  the  slaughtered 
chief,  who  succeeded  to  his  authority 
over  their  native  tribe,  instantly  quit- 
ted the  army,  and  returning  to  Syria 
at  tho  head  of  30,000  men,  openly 
threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Porte, 
and  commenced  the  geat  revolt  of 
Syria,  of  which  Cicala  was  singularly 


wero  still  with  him  on  the  baggage-    unfortunate  in  being  tlms  the  author. 


dromedaries,  and  thus  succeeded,  with 
two  thousand  men,  in  reaching  Wan, 
whither  the  wrecks  of  the  routed  army 
had  preceded  him.  Among  the  other 
leaders  here  assembled,  he  found  Jan- 
poulad- Hassan,  a  powerful  Koordish 
chief  whom  ho  had  a  short  time  before 
nominated  to  the  pashalikf  of  Aleppo, 
and  who,  having  heard  of  tlie  defeat  of 
the  grand  army  when  on  his  march  at 
the  head  of  tho  Syrian  contingent  to 
join  it,  had  retrograded  to  Wun,  and 
there  waited  the  arrival  of  the  com- 


as his  punishment  of  the  firaris  at 
the  battle  of  Keresztes  had  previously 
led  to  tho  rebellion  of  Anatolia.  The 
latter  insurrection,  indeed,  had  never 
been  completely  suppressed :  though 
tho  removal  of  the  two  original  leaders 
had  for  a  time  stifled  its  progress, 
it  speedily  revived  under  Kalender- 
Oghlu  and  his  lieutenants,  who  wero 
even  at  this  time  devastating  the  pro- 
vinces along  the  shores  of  the  i^gean  ; 
and  the  communication  into  which 
they  speedily  entered  with  the  insur« 


mander- in-chief.     Though  warned  of    gents  of  Syria,  kindled  throug:hout  the 


his  danger  from  the  wrath  of  the  se- 
raskier,  exasperated  by  his  recent 
overthrow — Jan-poulad  replied,  with 
the  characteristic  pride  of  a  Koord, 
that  so  far  from  his  having  any  punish- 
ment to  apprehend.  Cicala  would  not 


Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Porto  the 
flames  of  a  civil  war  which,  after  sub- 
sisting through  nearly  the  whole  reign 
of  Ahmed,  was  at  last  only  quenched 
by  the  extermination  of  the  vanquish- 
ed party.     But  the  history  of  this 


even  dare  to  have  him  awakened  if    struggle  does  not  belong  to  the  life  of 


he  heard  that  he  was  asleep !  and  in 
his  first  interview,  he  boldly  claimed 
credit  for  having  saved  so  large  a 
force  from  sharing  the  fate  of  tho 
rest  of  the  army.  But  the  fierce  tem- 
per of  Cicala,  infiamcd  to  fury  by  his 
misfortunes,  could  little  endure  to  bo 
further  chafed  by  the  haughty  bearing 
of  the  Koord,  who  fearlessly  retorted 
the  vehement  reproaches  with  which 
he  was  assailed  for  his  delay  in  re- 
pairing to  headquarters,  till  tho  seras- 
kier,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  his 
anger,  ordered  tho  head  of  Jan-poulad 
to  be  struck  off  in  front  of  his  tent ; 
-—a  sentence  which  was  immediately 
executed. 


Cicala,  whose  eventful  career  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  defeats  which 
he  had  sustained,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  consequent  downfal  of  his 
interest  at  tho  Purtc,  weighed  heavily 
on  his  proud  spirit,  and  af>gravated 
the  malady  under  wliich  he  had  been 
previously  suftcring ;  and  on  the  re- 
treat from  Wan  to  Diarbckir,  which 
the  proximity  of  the  Persians  and 
the  insubordination  of  his  rcmaininsr 
troops  had  rendered  necessary,  **  he 
died,"  says  Naimn,  "  of  a  fever,  which 
the  thoughts  of  his  misfortunes  had 
occasioned."  J  The  Portuguese  De 
Govvea,  who  was  then  present  as  an 
envoy  in  the  Persian  camp,  states,  less 


•  **  It  18  remarkablo  that  those  who  fell  in  these  actions  were,  for  the  most  part, 
those  who  had  been  very  lately  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  Porte,  but  who  wore 
now,  by  the  retributive  justice  of  Providence,  made  to  wash  off  their  guilt  in  fountains 
of  blood  !*• 

t  Tho  power  of  appointing  and  changing  the  governors  exceeded  the  ordinary  powers 
of  a  Seraskier,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  sppcialiy  conferr.»d  on  Cicala.  The  nomi- 
nation of  Jan-poulad,  the  chief  of  a  native  tribe,  to  a  government,  was  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  established  usages,  and  is  commented  upon  us  nuch  by  Turkish  writers. 

\  Von  Hammer  places  his  death  Dec.  5,  A.  D.  1605,  corresponding  to  the  21  st  of 
Hajeb,  Anno  Hegirs,  1014.     Naima  says  that  he  died  on  the  21st  of  Dhul-IIajja  in 
the  same  year,  which  would  be  in  April,  1606;  but  this  is  probably  an  oversight,  as 
A0certmaly  died  in  the  winter  after  his  defeat. 
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mini  were  bronght  up  to  a  general 
and  irresistible  assault:  the  culumns 
of  janizaries^  keeping  up  a  continual 
fire  during  their  advancey  drove  the 
enemy  from  the  field  by  the  weight  of 
their  planax ;  and  the  victory  was 
completed  by  the  rapid  charges  of  the 
reserved  cavalry  from  the  wings^ 
which  firustrated  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  hostile  leaders  to  rally  the 
retreating  and  confused  masses.  Such 
had  been  the  almost  invariable  event 
of  every  great  action  in  which  the 
Turks  had  heretofore  encountered  an 
Asiatic  opponent :  and  it  was  bv  this 
system  that  the  brilliant  victories  of 
Selim  I.  over  Shah  Ismael  and  the 
Mamluke  sultans  had  been  obtained : 
but  the  organization  which  we  have 
described^  calculated  only  to  repel  an 
attack  in  front*  could  with  diificuUv 
manoeuvre  to  meet  an  unforeseen  di- 
Tcrsion  on  the  flank  or  rear>  which 
would  at  once  deprive  the  main  body 
of  the  support  of  the  principal  part  of 
the  cavalry  and  artillery,  since  these 
could  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  front 
without  throwing  the  line  into  confu- 
sion ;  and  of  this  defect  Abbas  deter- 
mined to  avail  himself. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile,  in  all 
points,  the  detuls  of  this  great  battle 
as  given  by  the  Turkish  historians, 
who  strive  to  conceal  or  extenuate 
their  defeat,  with  tlie  Persian  narra- 
tive in  the  ZtM-al- TuutiriUt,  fol- 
lowed  by  Sir  John  Malcolm.*  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  Abbas,  who  had 
less  than  70,000  men  to  oppose  to 
100,000  Turks,  detached  a  corps  ])rc- 
viously  to  the  engagement  under  Ali- 
Verdi  Khan,  with  orders  to  full  upon 
the  rear  of  the  enemy  and  attack  their 
camp  during  the  heat  of  the  action ; 
and  the  execution  of  this  enterprise 
was  facilitated  by  the  inconsiderate 
ardour  of  Scfer- Pasha,  who,  rashly 
pan*uing  to  a  distance  from  the  field 
the  Persians  opposed  to  him,  left  one 
flank  of  the  Ottoman  line  uncovered. 
At  this  moment  Ali- Verdi  made  his 
attack  in  the  rear,  and  several  odas 
of  janizaries  were  detached  by  Cicala 
from  the  front  to  meet  and  repel  it ; 
but  the  movement  of  these  troops  and 


of  another  corps  directed  to  occupy 
tlie  place  in  tho  lino  which  the  preci- 
pitation of  Sefer- Pasha  had  left  va- 
cant, was  mistaken  for  a  retreat  by  the 
other  divisions,  who  fell  back  in  dis* 
order ;  and  Abbas,  seeing  tho  hostile 
line  wavering,  led  a  general  and  furi- 
ous charge  against  their  embarrassed 
columns.  The  Turks  instantly  gave 
way,  and,  unable  to  retreat  to  their 
camp,  which  was  already  in  the  hands 
of  Ali- Verdi,  were  driven  from  the 
field  in  inextricable  confusion ;  and  as 
the  ground  was  favourable  to  pursuit 
by  the  Persian  cavalry,  a  terrible  car- 
nage ensued.  Five  pashas  were  slain 
on  the  field,  and  as  many  more  (among 
whom  was  Sefer)  taken  prisoners: 
the  whole  artillery  and  watvrief  of  the 
routed  army,  with  tho  horsetails  and 
treasures  of  the  seraskier,  fell  into  tiio 
hands  of  tho  victors ;  and  the  number 
of  heads  which  wero  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  Persian  king  as  trophies  of  his 
arms,  are  said  by  De  Govvea,  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  to  have  exceeded 
20,000.  The  glory  of  Abbas  was, 
however,  tarnished  by  the  cruel  cxe« 
cution  of  tho  gallant  Sefer- Pasha  and 
other  Turkish  otficers,  who  were  de- 
capitated in  tho  royal  presence,  on  their 
refusal  to  change  their  faith  and  alle- 
giance by  entering  tho  service  of 
Persia. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  8upe« 
rior  generalship  displayed  by  tho  Per- 
sian commanders  in  this  memorable 
action  was  duo  to  the  counsels  of  Sir 
Robert  Shirley,  who  was  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Shah,  and  received  three 
wounds  in  the  melee  ;  but  the  conse- 
quences of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the 
Seraskier  after  his  defeat,  were  more 
disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  Porto 
than  even  the  loss  of  the  battle — the 
first  great  victory  which  the  Persians 
had  ever  gained  over  the  Osmauliri. 
Cicala  had  been  suft'ering  during  the 
caro])aign  from  long-continued  sick- 
ness, which  incapacitated  him  from 
taking  any  personal  share  in  the 
battle ;  ar.d  the  Turkish  historians 
seem  to  intimate  that  he  ])nrpusely 
sacrificed  Sefer- Pasha  and  his  divi- 
sion, (which  consisted  chiefly  of  le- 


*  History  of  Persia,  i.  l^55.  8vo  edition.     Malcolm  appears  not  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  hiiitory  and  parentage  of  Cicala,  though  they  are    inentiunetl  Xvj  a\iUQ*&V.  ^n«\^ 
cotenpnrary  writer :   ho   says   that  "  the   harsli  appellation    of   Iho  TvltVa«\v  i^«\wt«X 
Jaghal-aghli  "  (son  oFJofihala)  ** ia  sojUned  into  Cigala,  by  Antonio  d«  Ou>N««^%'    "iA.^ 
1^  places  bit  de»tb  in  1&)7,  two  yean  later  than  tho  true  dale. 
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3. 
WaTe  on,  theiiy  in  triumph  I — Red  Murder  displaj'd 
His  hand  bared  for  slaughter  in  vain  in  th  j  shade ; 
The  God  in  whose  cause  through  the  battle  thou'st  been 
A  war-star  for  ages,  protected  thy  Queen. 

4. 
In  vain  to  the  Tultures  of  treason  she  wore 
Her  empire's  pure  ermine  all  guiltless  of  gore ; 
In  vain,  *neath  the  sway  of  their  cloudless-eyed  child. 
In  peace  the  blue  seas  of  the  universe  smiled. 

5. 
Nor  to  her  did  the  rose  and  the  bridal  avail. 
Nor  that  cheek  with  Love's  coming  solicitude  pale. 
Nor  the  watch  kept  by  freemen,  wherever  she  moved. 
Round  the  Hope  of  the  Islands^^the  Crown*d  and  the  Loved  I 

6. 
By  that  porch  rear'd  by  Triumph  to  Peaccy  'twas  decreed 
That  the  Dove  of  the  crime-deluged  nations  should  bleed ; 
And  once  more,  in  its  terrible  shadow,  Whitehall, 
Where  the  tyrant  once  fell,  see  the  Merciful  falL 

7. 
Sharp  and  clear  the  boh  flashes ! — Ha  I  well  may  the  blood 
To  thy  brow,  young  Saxe-Coburg,  flush  out  in  a  flood- 
Up  I — another  Fieschi  sheds  life  like  a  river — 
Thy  Bride's  with  Navarre  and  De  Berri  for  ever.* 

8. 
Go,  Freedom,  bereaved,  o'er  the  West's  mighty  water ; 
Shriek  out  to  the  winds  for  thy  sceptreless  daughter  ; 
Back  the  wheels  of  decrepit  Oppression  are  whiri'd. 
To  rivet  his  shackles  again  on  the  world  ! 

9. 

No  I false  as  the  heart  was  the  hand, — and  if  on 

In  safety  the  righteous,  though  regal,  has  gone, 
To  thee  be  the  praise  and  the  gratitude  solely. 
Lord  God  of  Sabadth,  the  Holy,  the  Holy  I 

10. 
Let  not  Councils  confine  to  one  day  our  emotion  :— 
Oh,  long  as  her  kingdoms  are  bulwark'd  by  ocean. 
Her  people  shall  hymn  the  puissance  divine 
That  spared  their  land's  Lily,  the  last  of  her  line  I 

11. 

Proud  Banner ay,  well  may  thy  blazonry  shake  I 

That  shout  would  the  marble  magnificence  break 
Of  yon  sleepers  whose  lances  were  lightning  of  old 
Wnen  thy  bla«e  over  Cressy  and  Agincourt  roll  d ! 

12. 
And  now  with  that  shout  while  the  green  earth  is  ringing. 
And  unharmed  the  knightly  and  noble  are  bringing 
The  Sea- Kings'  descendant  exultingly  back. 
With  no  trumpets  but  those  of  the  heart  in  her  track, — 

13. 
The  Minstrel^  retouching  the  harp  left  unstrung 
Since  its  chords  with  her  bridal's  high  brilliancy  rung,t 
Joins  the  peans  to  thee  raised  by  lofty  and  lowly, 
Lord  God  of  Sabaoth— the  Holy,  the  Holy ! 


*  Henry  the  Qreat  (of  Navarre),  like  hit  unfortQiiate  desoendant,  fell  hy  the  stroke.of 
the  attatsin. 

t  Vide  Blackwo€id*8  Magaxme  for  March  1840. 
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ON  PERSONIFICATION. 


Part  II. 


Having,  in  a  former  article^  attempt- 
ed to  ezplaia,  and  illustrate  by  familiar 
or  forcible  examples,  the  feelings  by 
which  personification  is  prompted,  we 
proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  on  which  it  may  be  most 
successfully  employed. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  eye  either 
of  poetry  or  of  superstition  could  be 
turned  to  the  heavens,  and  could  behold 
the  brightest  corporeal  reflections  of  the 
Divine  effulgence,  without  conveying 
to  the  heart  those  feelings  of  awe,  ad- 
miration, and  love,  which  so  strongly 
tend  to  invest  their  objects  with  per- 
sonality. Accordingly,  in  most  sys« 
terns  of  mythological  religion,  the  sun 
and  moon  appear  to  have  held  an  emi- 
nent place  under  various  and  manifold 
forms  of  deifieation.  In  the  Greek 
and  Roman  pantheons  we  meet  not 
only  withlfeUos  and  Selentf,  Sol  and 
Luna,  as  the  avowed  impersonations 
of  the  great  lights  of  heaven,  but  with 
many  other  divinities  who  are  types  of 
the  same  luminaries,  or  of  the  prin* 
ciples  involved  in  their  essence.  Apollo 
and  Artemis,  Janus  and  Diana,  Bacchus 
and  Ceres,*  have  been  respectively 
united  together,  as  representing"  those 
glorious  powers  which  are  set  on  high 
to  rule  over  the  day,  the  night,  and 
the  year,  and  to  diffuse  life,  and  plenty, 
and  gladness  through  the  habitations 
of  men.  A  tendency  of  a  similar  kind 
seems,  at  least  latteriy,  to  have  con  • 
verted  the  heroic  Hercules,  with  his 
twelve  labours,  into  a  shadow  of  the 
god  of  day  in  his  progress  through  the 
twelve  divisions  of  tlie  zodiac.  The 
ancient  I^ersians  paid  homage  to  the 
8UU  uncIcT  the  name  of  Mithras,  inter- 
preted we  believe  to  mean,  the  Great 
One — as  appearini?  to  the  vulgar  to  be 
the  nianife2»tcd  form,  and  to  the  iutel- 
lijJTPiit  to  be  the  most  impressive  image, 
of  the  true  Godhead.  The  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  systems,  were  in  a  great 
degree  founded  upon  the  same  basis  ; 


and  those  of  the  Indian  and  Teutonic 
nations  give  it  also  a  place,  though  a 
place,  perhaps,  of  less  prominence  and 
importance. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  some  of 
the  more  curious  fables,  by  which  the 
natural  phenomena  of  these  heavenly 
bodies  have  been  arrayed  in  a  paU 
pable  and  living  shape. 

That  Osiris,  though  also,  perhaps, 
embodying  other  and  profounder  ima- 
ginations, was,  partially  at  least,  a. 
Sersoniflcation  of  the  sun,  as  Isis  pro- 
ably  was  of  the  moon,  seems  to  ad- 
mit of  little  doubt ;  and  the  Egyptian 
festival  which  celebrated  the  supposed 
loss  and  recovery  of  their  god,  re- 
ferred, as  it  is  thought,  to  the  retreat 
and  return  of  the  sun  before  and  %fiet 
the  winter  solstice.  The  same  reli- 
gious rite,  with  the  same  meaning,  ex- 
tended into  Phoenicia,  and  ultimately 
into  Greece.  Thammnz,  or  Adonis^ 
was  the  altered  name  under  which  the 
great  source  of  light  and  joy  was 
lamented  by  the  Phoenician  maidens« 
as  annually  suffering  an  apparent  de- 
cline of  his  power  that  seemed  to 
threaten  dissolution,  though  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  a  glad  revival  and  restor- 
ation. Wc  all  remember  Milton's  al- 
lusion to  that  ceremony,  of  which  the 
licentious  and  idolatrous  perversions 
had  infected  even  the  house  of  Ju- 
dah : — 

**  Thammus  came  next  behind, 
Whose  annual  wouad  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate, 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day  : 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded :  the  love 

tale 
Infected  Ston's  daughters  with  like  heat ; 
Whose   wanton  passions  in    the    sacred 

porch 
Ezekiel  saw,*  when,  by  the  yision  led. 
His  eye  surveyM  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah." 


*  i( 


Vos,  O  clarissima  mundi 


Lamina,  labentem  ccelo  quie  ducitis  annum. 
Liber  et  alma  Ceres." — Virgil,  Georgic.  i.  5. 

"  Ye  gloi  ioU4  lights  of  lif« !  that  guide  on  high 
The  gliding  year's  glad  progress  through  the  sky, 
Bacchus  and  bounteous  Ceres!*' 

t  Etek.  vUi.  U^etset/. 
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The  moral  of  this  tale  seems  to  have 
found  a  fainter  echo  on  the  shores  of 
Greece,  where  the  Toice  of  fancy 
added  its  own  inventions,  or  its  appli- 
cations of  historical  tradition  to  tho 
original  metaphor.  Venus,  a  type  of 
nature,  or  of  the  fertile  earth,  still  la- 
mented annually  the  death  of  Adonb ; 
but  bis  revival  seems  generally  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of,  and,  according  to 
the  story  adopted  by  Ovid,  he  was 


Of  polith*d  ivory  was  the  covering 

wrought ; 
Tho  matter  vied  not  with  the  sculptor's 

thought;  (!) 
For  in  tb«  portal  was  diiplay'd  on  high, 
(The  work  of  Vulcan)  a  fictitious  aky ; 
A  waving  sea  the  inferior  earth  embraced. 
And   godi  and   goddesses  the    water 

graced." 

The  day-god  himself  is  well  repre- 
sented, and  encircled  with  an  appro- 


i« 


uouTerted  into  a  flower.  But  traces  of  priate  train  of  attendants, 
the  original  import  of  the  fiction  are  to 
be  found  in  other  versions  of  it,  which 
divided  tho  possession  of  Adonis  be- 
tween Venus  and  Proserpine,  giving 
bim  to  each  of  them  for  six  months  in 
the  year;  a  distribution  which  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  unconnected 
with  the  annual  variations  of  the  sun*8 
apparent  orbit. 

The  manner  in  which  the  classical 
fabulists  adapted  the  sun's  diurnal  jour- 
ney to  human  conceptions,  is  familiar 
to  all  in  the  Ovidian  story  of  Phae^s: 
whei;p  the  whole  cool  ame  and  domoan- 
our  of  tho  solar  god  are  depicted  in 
the  most  brilliant  colcurs,  and  with  the 
roost  plausible  consittency  of  contiiv- 
ance.  We  may  be  allowed  to  eilrict 
some  passages  from  it,  which  ara  mrvst 
pertinent  to  our  piesent  discussioj, 
though  we  wish  we  could  subjoin  a 
translation  less  pointless  and  prosaic 
than  that  oi  Addison.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  sun's  palace  is  like  a  vision 
from  the  Arabian  nights : — 

"  Regia  solis   erat  snblimibus    alta  co- 

lumnis 
Clara  micante  auro  flammasque  imitante 

pyropo : 
Cujus  ebur  nitidum  fastigia  lumma  tenebat ; 
Argenti  bifores  radiabant  Inmiae  valvv. 
Materiam  superabat  opus ;  nam  Molciber 

illic 
iEqoora  oel&rat,  medtas  cingentia  terras, 
Terraramqne  orbem,  coelumque  quod  im« 

minet  orbi. 
Ccsraleos  habet  unda  Deoi." 

**  The  8ua*B  -bright  palace  on  high  columns 

raised, 
^th  burnishM  gold,  and  flaming  jewels 

blazed ; 
The  folding  gates  diffused  a  silver  light, 
And  with  a  milder  gleam  refreshed  the 

sight; 


Piirpureii  velatus  vcste  sedebat 
*'  In   solio  Phcebut,   claris  lutfente  sma- 

ragdis.* 
A  dextr&  Isevaque  Dies,   et  Mends,  et 

Annus, 
Seculaque,   et   positoe    spatiis    sequalibus 

Horc: 
Verque  novum  stabat,   cinctum   florente 

corona ; 
Stabat  nuda  .fistas,  et  spicea  scrta  gere- 

bat; 
Stabat  et  Autumnus,  calcatis  sordidus  uvis, 
Etglacialis  Hiems,canos  hirsuta  copillos.*' 

''  The  God  sits  high  exalted  on  a  throne 
Of  biasing  gems»  wiih  purple  garments  on  ; 
The  Hours  in  order  ranged  on  either  hand. 
And   Days  and  Months  and   Years  and 

Ages  stand* 
Here  Spring  appears  with  flowery  chaplets 

bound ; 
Here  Summer  in  her  wheaton  garland 

crown'd ; 
Here  Autumn  the  rich  trodden  gruprs  be^ 

smear ; 
And  hoary  Winter  shivers  in  the  rear/' 

The  reception  of  Phaeton  by  his  ce- 
lestial  father  contains  a  trait  which 
has  often  been' admired  as  natural  and 
pleasing,  if  it  do  not  rather  belong  to 
the  category  of"  pretty." 

"  Dixerat.      At    genitor    circum   caput 

omne  micantes 
Depoauit   rctdiof^  propi  usque    accedere 

jusslt." 
The  tender  sire  was  touch  *d  with  what  he 

said, 
And  flung  the  blaze  of  glories  from  his 

head; 
And  bid  the  youth  advance. — 

The  description  given  by  Sol  of  his 
daily  progress  through  the  heavens, 
can  scarcely  be  called  sublime,  be- 
cause it  is  framed  on  a  principle  the 


*  Compare  this  with  Milton's  still  more  glowing  description,  and  remember  that 

Ovid  was  a  favourite  with  him  : 

'*  High  on  a  throoe  of  royal  state,  which  fiur 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  riehest  hind, 
Showers  on  her  khigs  barliaric  p#arl  and  gold, 
fisfa/i  exalted  sate.*^  ' 
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Tery  reverse  of  that  by  which  gubli- 
inLtj  18  produced.  The  poet  has 
laboured  to  bring  down  what  is  in 
nature  vague*  mysterious,  and  un- 
earthly, to  the  opposite  predicament 
of  distinctness,  intelligibility,  and 
conformity  with  human  analogies. 
The  journey  of  the  sun  is  made  to 
differ  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree  only, 
from  that  of  any  terrestrial  charioteer ; 
yet,  within  the  limits  to  which  it  is 
thus  confined,  the  representation  is  in- 
teresting and  impressive,  and  brings 
with  it  sometimes  a  powerful  though 
transitory  illusion,  not  without  an  oc- 
casional feeling  of  the  ludicrous  at 
the  grossness  of  the  fiction. 

*^  Magna  petis,  Phaeton ;  et  qua  nee  vi- 

ribus  i«li8 
MonerA  conveniant,   ncc  tarn  puerilibus 

tnnis. 
Sors  tua  mortalis  :  Non  est  mortale  quod 

optas. 
Plus  etiam  qu^m  quod  Superis  contingere 

fas  sit 
NeScittS    affectai  :    placeat   sibi    quisque 

licebit ; 
Kon  tamen  ignifero  quisquam  condstere 

in  axe 
Me  Talet  ezcepto  :    vast!  quoque  Rector 

Olympi, 
Qui  fera  terribili  jaculatur  fulmina  dextr&, 
Hon  agat  bos  currus ;  et  quid  Jove  majus 

habemus  ? 
Ardua  prima  via  est :  et  qua  vix  mane  re« 

ccntes 
Enltantur  equi  :  media  est  altissima  coclo; 
Unde  mare  et  terras  ipsi  mihi  scpe  videro 
Fit  timor^  et  pavida   trepidat   formidine 

pectus. 
Ultima  proua  via  est,  et  cget  modcramine 

certo. 
Tunc  etiam  quae  me  subjectis  cxcipit  undis, 
Ne  ferar  in  pneceps,  Tetbys  aolet  ipsa  ve- 

reri. 
Addc,    quod    asaidud    rapitur    vertigine 

coelum, 
Sideraque  alta  trabit,  celeiique  volumine 

torquet. 
Nitor  in  advcrsum :  nee  me,  qui  cetera, 

▼incit 
Impetus ;  et  rapido  contrariusevehor  orbi. 
Forsitan  et  lucos  illic  urbesque  domosque 
Concipias  animo,  delubraque  ditia  donia 
Esse :  per  insidiaa  iter  est  formasque  fe- 
rarum." 

'*  Too  vast  and  hazardous  the  tattk  appears, 
Nor  suited  to   xhj  strength  nor  to  thy 

years. 
Thy  lot  is  mortal ;  but  thy  wishes  fly 
Beyond  the  province  of  mortality. 
There  is  not  one  of  all  the  Gods  that  dares 
(HoweYer  ikill'd  in  other  great  affairs,) 


To  mount  the  burning  axletree,  but  I : 
Not  JoTo  himself,  the  ruler  of  the  sky. 
That  hurls  the  three-forked  thunder  from 

above, 
Dares  try  his  strength :  yet  who  so  strong 

as  Jove  ? 
The  steeds  climb  up  the  firdt  ascent  with 

pain; 
And  when  the  middle  firmament  they  gain. 
If  downward  from  the  heavens  my  head  I 

bow. 
And  see  the  earth  and  ocean  hang  below, 
Kv*n  I  am  seized  with  horror  and  affright. 
And  my  own  heart  misgives  me  at  the  sight. 
A   mighty   downfall   steeps   the   evening 

fctage. 
And  steady  reins  must  curb  the  horses' 

rage. 
Tethys  herself  has  fear*d  to  see  me  driven 
Down  headlong  from  the  precipice  of  Hea- 
ven. 
Besides,  consider  what  impetuous  force 
Turns  stars  and   planets  in  a  different 

course. 
I  steer  against  their  motions  ;  nor  am  I 
Borne  back  by  all  the  current  of  the  sky. 
But  how  could  you  resbt  the  orbs  that 

roll 
In  adverse  whirls,  and  stem  the  rapid  pole  ? 
But  you  perhaps  may  hope  for  pleasing 

woods 
And  stately  domes,  and  cities  fiird  with 

gods; 
While  through   a  thousand   snares  your 

progress  lies. 
Where  forms  of  stcrry  monsters  stock  the 

skies." 

We  conclude  our  extracts,  which 
we  confiuc  as  much  as  possible  within 
the  limits  of  our  subject,  by  trauscrib- 
ing  the  animated  accouut  of  the  pre- 
paration and  departure  of  the  chariot 
at  the  appointed  hour ;  observing,  that 
the  poet  assumes  the  licence  of  mak- 
ing the  kindling  dawn  and  vauishing 
stars  give  warning  to  the  sun  to  set 
forth  on  his  journey,  instead  of  de- 
scribing them  as  the  effects  of  his  ap- 
proach. There  are  in  this  part  of  the 
picture  many  other  pleasing  imperso- 
nations, full  of  that  pictorial  grace  and 
poetical  beauty  for  which  the  fictions 
of  Grecian  mythology  are  so  emi- 
nently remarkable. 

"  Ergo,  qua  licuit  genitor  cunctatus,  ad  altos 
Deducit  juvenem,Vulcania  muuera,  currus. 
Aureus  axis  erat,  temo  aureus,  aureasum- 

msB 
Curvatura  rotie ;  radiorum  argenteus  ordo. 
Per  juga  chrysolithi,  positaeque  ex  ordine 

gemms, 
Clara  repercusso  reddebant  lumina  Phoebo* 
Dumque  ea  magnanimus  Phaeton  mltfXuc* 

opusque 
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Perfpleit,  ecce  vigil  ratilo  patefecit  ab  ortu 
Purpureas  Aurora  fore»,  et  plena  rosarum 
Atria :  diffugiuot  steilc^  quarum   agmina 

cogit 
Lucifer,  et  coeli  statione  noviMimus  exit. 
At  patw,  ut  terras  mundumque  rubesw  re 

▼idit, 
Comnaque    extremee     velut     evaneacere 

Luns, 
Jongere  equos  Titan  velocibus  imperat  Ho- 

rii. 
Jussa   DeiB   celeres  peragunt,    ignemque 

▼omentes 
AmbroiiK  tucco  satnros,  praesepibus  altis 
QuadrupedeB  ducuot,  adduutque  lonantia 

frena. 

"  IntereavolucresPyroeis  Ecus  et  ^thon, 
Solif    equi,  quartusque  Phlegon,  hinaili- 

bus  auras 
Flammiferis  implent,  pedibusque  repaguls 

pulsant : 
Quae  postquam    Tetbys,   fatorum   ignara 

nepotis^ 
BeppuUt,  et  facta  est  iramensi  copia  mundi. 
Corripuere  viam,  pedibusque  peraera  motis 
Obstantes  findunt  nebulas,  penniiiqui^  levati 
Pnetereunt  ortos hdem  de  partibus  Euros.*' 

^  When  the  fond  father,  for  in  vain  he 

pleads, 
At  length  to  the  Vulcanian  chariot  leads, 
A  golden  axle  did  the  work  uphold. 
Gold    was   the    beam,   the    wheels  were 

orb*d  with  gold, 
The  spokes  in  rows  of  silver  pleased  the 

sight, 
The    soat  with  party-colour'd  gems  was 

bright; 
Apollo  shined  amid  the  glare  of  light. 
The  youth  with  secret  joy  the  work  sur- 
veys, 
When  now  the  morn  disclosed  her  purple 

rays: 
The   stars    were    fled,    for    Lucifer  had 

chased 
The  stars  away,  and  fled  himself  at  last. 
Soon  as  the  father  saw  the  rosy  morn 
And  the  moon  shining  with  a  blunter  horn, 
He  bid  the  nimble  hours  without  delay 
Biing  forth  the  steeds  ;  the  nimble  hours 

obey. 
From  their  full  racks  the  generous  steeds 

retire. 
Dropping  ambrosial  foams   and  snorting 

fire. 

**  Meanwhile  the  restless  horses  neigh'd 

aloud, 
Breathing  out  fire,   and   pawing    where 

they  atood. 
Tethys,    not  knowing   what  had  pass'd, 

gave  way,      . 
And  all  the  waste  of  heayen  before  tihem 

1»7. 


They  spring  together  out,  and  swiftly 
bear 

The  flying  youth  through  clouds  and  yield- 
ing air  : 

With  wingy  speed  outstrip  the  eastern 
wind, 

And  leave  the  breezes  of  the  morn  behind," 

Some  of  tbo  Greek  authors  repre- 
sent the  fable  of  Phaeton  as  bavin?  an 
allegorical  reference  either  to  ^physi- 
cal phenomena  or  to  historical  facts. 
But  it  seems  allowable  to  regard  it 
rather  as  a  story  of  human  incident 
and  feeling,  engrafted  with  much 
beauty  and  probability  on  the  assum- 
ed reality  of  an  original  metaphor  or 
superstition,  and  ingeniously  adapted 
at  the  same  time  to  explain  the  condi- 
tion of  those  regions  of  the  earth 
which  lie 


•"  sub  curru  nimium  propinqui 


Solis.". 

Those  who  thus  believed,  or  fabled, 
that  the  sun  in  his  daily  course  tra- 
versed the  heavens  in  his  chariot* 
must  have  been  somewhat  puzzled  to 
reconcile,  with  the  early  notions  of 
cosmography,  the  fact  of  his  invisible 
return  before  morning,  from  the  west 
to  the  east.  Most  of  the  poets  are 
silent  on  this  hubject,  and  leave  the 

?[uetition  to  stand  on    the  indefinite 
ooting  which  is  given  to  it  in  some 
lines  of  Boethius : — 

"  Cadit  Hesperiat  Phoebus  in  undas ; 
Sed  secreto  tramite  rursus 
Curs'um  solitos  vcrtit  ad  ortu«." 

'*  Phoebus  into  the  western  main 
Sinks  headlong  ;  but  a  secret  track. 
Ere  morning  calU,  conducts  him  back 

To  bis  old  starting- place  again." 

Some  of  the  my  thologists,  however, 
attempted  to  theorise  the  facta  more 
minutely,  and  after  their  accustomed 
fashion.  A  title  in  Athenaeum,  L.  xi. 
c.  6.  §  38,  39,  cited  by  Mr  Keightley 
in  his  AJt/thoiogij,  contains  several 
passages  from  ancient  authors,  in 
which  the  sun  is  represented  as  pass- 
ing at  night  horizontally  along  the 
ocean  stream,  from  west  to  east,  in  a 
cup  or  caldron,  manufactured  by 
Vulcan  for  the  purpose.  We  insert 
the  verses  there  quoted  from  Mimner- 
mus,  who  refers  to  this  singular  spe- 
cies of  craft,  under  the  more  general 
description  of  a  hollow  bed,  and  we 
venture  to  subjoin  a  rough  tranBlation 
of  tbem :— 
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Oil  Personification.  .^O 

Tdf  fiif  ye^^  iiM  Kvfim  ^f^ii  ^••Xvi^r^i  iM 

''EfB*  iwtfin  iri^iff  «x'*"'  'Xjn^iaPK  wo^."* 

having  obserred,  and  revealed,  hia 
fraudulent  attempt  to  driDk  the  am- 
brosia of  the  gods.  The  IndiaD  fic- 
tions, however,  bestow  upon  the  deities 
in  question,  and  particulaily  upon  the 
sun,  a  magnificent  equipage,  exceed- 
ing what  the  homeliness  of  Teutonic 


**  Toil  is  the  daily  lot  that  Helios  knows ; 
Nor  ever  find  his  steeds  or  he  repose, 
When  once  the  moro^  with  rosy  fingers 

bright. 
From  ocean  upward  takes  her  heavenly 

flight. 
The  pratefol  conch  that  glads  his  evening 


boor,  ^      paganism  could  afford,  and  rivalling 

Hollowed    in    purest   gold   by   Vulcan  s    ju  splendour  the  imaginations  of  clas- 

power,  sical  poetry.    On  this  subject,  instead 

With  winged  whirl  conveys  him,  sunk  in        -      r        j   _  J      > 

sleep. 
Along  the  bosom  of  the  billowy  deep. 
From   the    Uesperides  to    the   Ethiop's 

lend, 
Where  bis  swift  car  and  coursers  take 

their  stand. 
Till   early  mom  shall  summon  him   on 

high 
Once  more  to  journey  through  the  kind  • 

ling  sky." 

The  moon,  we  must  suppose,  per- 
formed her  evolutions  much  in  the 
same  manner.  The  poets  generally 
represent  her  as  drawn 'in  a  chariot 
and  pair ;  but  they  have  given  us  fewer 
details  of  her  proceedings. 

Less  elegant  and  poetical  were  the 
attempts  of  the  Teutonic  mythologists 
to  explain  the  course  of  the  great  hea- 
venly bodies.  The  sun  and  moon 
were  fabled  by  our  ancestors  as  flying 
in  fear  through  the  heavens,  pursued 
by  two  wolves  of  giant- breed  that 
sought  severally  to  devour  them,*  an 
attempt  in  which,  ultimately,  it  was 
believed  they  were  destined  to  suc- 
ceed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  somewhat 
nmilar  fable  is  mixed  up  with  the  my- 
thology of  India,  in  which  the  dragon 
Eabu,  an  allegorical  being  supposed 
to  represent,  with  Ketu,  the  lunar 
nodes,  is  made  to  persecute  the 
sun  and  moon  in  revenge  for  their 


of  quoting  from  the  dull  extrava- 
gance of  Indian  antiquaries,  or  from 
the  monotonous  glitter  of  Sir  William 
Jones,!  we  prefer  to  adorn  our  pages 
with  an  apposite  extract  from  the  de- 
lightful poem  of  Kehama,  in  that  ex* 
quisite  description  of  Kailyal*s  too 
brief  abode  with  both  her  parents,  in 
the  Holy  Valley  of  Meru. 

"  Lovely  wert  thou,  O  flower  of  earth. 
Above  all  flowers  of  mortal  birth  ; 
But,  fostered  in  this  blissrul  bower 

From  day  to  day,  and  hour  to  hour. 
Lovelier  grew  the  lovely  flower. 
O  blessed,  blessed  company ! 

The  sun  careering  round  ihe  sky 
Beheld  them  with  rejoicing  eye, 
And  hade  his  willing  charioteer 

Relax  his  »[)oed  as  (hey  drew  near: 

Aurounin  X  check *d  th«  rainbow  reins. 

The    seven    green    coursers   shook  their 
manes, 
And  brighter  rays  around  them  threw; 
The  car  of  glory  in  their  view 

More  radiant,  mure  resplendent  grew ; 

And  Surya  §  through  his  veil  of  light 

Beheld  the  bower  and  blest  the  sight  I 
'Ihe  lord  of  night  [I  as  he  sailed  by 
8tay*d  his  pearly  boat  on  high ; 

And  while  around  the  blissful  bower 
He  bade  the  softest  moonlight  flow. 

Lingered  to  see  that  earthly  flower. 
Forgetful  of  his  Dragon  foe,^ 
Who,  mindful  of  their  ancient  feud. 
With  open  jaws  of  rage  pursued." 


•  Grimm's  Deuttehe  Mythologies  pp.  150  and  401. 

J  See  his  Hymn  to  Surya,  or  the  Sua,  amon^  his  poems. 
the san*t  ebuioteer,  the  DAwn,  §  The  SuT\-^od. 

I  The  Moon-god,  ^  Ra\uv. 
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The  peraecutors  of  the  sun  and 
moon  were  suppoeedj  in  the  utmost 
heil  of  th^r  fury,  to  produce  the 
ecUptet  of  those  bodies.  In  parti- 
cnlar«  bj  a  wide-spread  superstition, 
the  labours  of  the  moon  were  ascribed 
to  the  successful  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
who  seemed  to  be  rapidly  deTouriog 
or  tearing  to  pieces  the  object  of  his 
hoMility.  It  has  been  a  usage  ac- 
cordinglyf  in  many  countries,  to  issue 
forth  at  such  times  in  large  multi- 
tudes, with  sounding  instruments  and 
clamorous  shouts,  designed,  as  it  would 
seem*  to  frighten  the  monster  from  his 

Iirey,  and  to  encourage  the  fdnting 
uminary  to  maintain  the  conflict 
against  the  powers  of  darkness.  The 
ory  of  *'  Vince  Luna'*  seems  to  have 
been  the  Latin  watchword  of  en- 
couragement on  such  occasions ;  and 
we  find  the  early  Christian  preach- 
ers iuToighing  earnestly  against  the 
Sractice,  as  a  remnant  of  heathenism, 
faximus  of  Turin,  an  ecclesiastic 
of  the  fifth  century,  has  a  homily 
on  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and 
explains  the  object  of  the  cero* 
mony  which  he  denounces. — "  Circa 
▼esperam  tanta  vociferatio  populi  ex- 
Btitit,  ut  irreligiositas  ejus  penetraret 
ad  ccclum.  Quod  cum  requirercm, 
quid  sibi  clamor  hie  velit,  dixerunt 
mihi,  quod  laborantiluruB  vestra  voci^ 
Jhraiio  tubveniret,  et  defectum  ejus 
sois  damoribus  adju?aret.'**  Plutarch, 
describing,  in  his  Life  of  Paulus 
Emilius,  the  eclipse  which  occurred 
on  the  OTO  of  a  great  battle  with  the 
Macedonians,  represents  the  peculiar 
superstition  we  are  now  referring  to 
as  a  customary  obsenrance  of  the 
Romans,  while  their  adversaries  were 
affected  with  that  "  fear  of  change  " 
wUch,  in  ignorant  minds,  the  ol»cu- 
ration  of  the  lights  of  heaven  so  na- 
turally inspires. 

'<  Kmi  it  vv$  ytyfUi  ttm  fttnt  iuirff 

if^Hf  tfAtXtHfTf*  Km  TV  PeiT%i  tCfT^Xt^tV* 

v$f  rnvrnh  Xi**i  m^w^euu  w«irTo^«9r«f , 
Wf»9i9h*     1*«''  ^f  'Vf^fitmnff  mrm^  urn 

?iMft%9tff  Tt  ^iff  mrmtt  tern  nv^ti  «-«AA«i 
mAm^   tuu  iartf  «pf;^«»r«f    w^t   r«y 


«XA«  ^(Mf)    XMU  ^MflfiH   ▼•  ^< 

fftAli\)/iP." 

''  When  they  had  supped  ai 
thinking  of  nothing  but  going  to 
a  ludden  the  moon,  which  was  the 
and  very  high,  began  to  be  darkei 
after  changing  into  various  colooi 
last  totally  eclipsed.  The  Ron 
cording  to  their  custom,  made 
noise,  by  striking  upon  vessels 
and  held  up  lighted  faggots  and  t( 
the  air,  in  order  to  recall  her  li 
the  Macedonians  did  no  such  thii 
ror  and  astonishment  seized  th 
camp,  and  a  whisper  passed  an 
multitude,  that  this  appearance  p 
the  fall  of  the  king." 

A  picture  of  the  same  scene 
a  somewhat  different  aspect, 
sented  to  us  on  the  sketchy  bul 
ful  page  of  Tacitus,  when  de 
a  mutiny  among  the  Panno 
gions  on  the  accession  of  Tibc 

"  Noctem  minaccm,  et  in  scelu 
ram,  fors  lenivit.  Nam  Luna  clarc 
cticio  visa  langucsccre.  Id  miles 
ignarus,  omen  pncse ntium  accepi 
laboribus  defect ionem  sideris  a<] 
prospereqdo  cessura  quoc  porg 
fulgor  et  clariludo  deoe  redderotu 
Kris  sono,  tubarum  cornuumque 
strepcre  ;  prout  splendidior  obs 
Istari  aut  woerere,  et  postquam  oi 
ofTcccre  visui',  credilumque  condil 
bris,  ut  sunt  mobiles  ad  supeit 
perculsiD  semel  mentes,  sibi  cete 
borem  portendi,  sua  facinora  : 
deos  lamentantur.  "f 

*'  The  night  that  followed  8e< 
with  some  fatal  disaster,  when 
pected  phenomenon  put  an   en 
commotion.     In  a  clear  and  se 
the  moon  was  suddenly   eclipse 
appearance,  in  its  natural  cause  n 
stood  by  the  soldiers,  was  deem 
gnostic  denouncin.<;  the  fate  of  t 
The  planet,  in  its  languishing  stai 
sented  the  condition  of  the  legi< 
recovered  its  former  lustre,  the 
the  men  would  bo  crowned  with 
To  assist  the  moon  in  her  labour 
resounded   with   the    clangor   o 
instruments^  with  the  sound  of 
and  other  warlike  music.     The  « 
the  mean  time,  stood  at  gaze  :  evi 
of  light  inspired  the  men  with 
the  sudden  gloom  depressed  tht 


*  A  pud  Grimn,  Myth.  402.     See  also  Hoffman  and  Du  Cango,  to.  Ftnc* 
/  Anaali,  c,  28, 
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with  grief.  The  clonds  condenied  and  the 
mooD  was  supposed  to  be  lost  in  utter 
^^tVio—  a  melancholy  horror  seized 
the  mnltitude;  and  melancholy  is  sare 
to  engender  superstition.  A  religious 
panic  spread  through  the  army.  The 
appearance  in  the  heavens  foretold  eternal 
labour  to  the  legions;  and  all  lamented 
that  by  their  crimes  they  had  called  down 
upon  themseWes  the  indignation  of  the 
gods." 

Other  examples  of  the  very  preva- 
lent superstition  which  gave  rise  to 
thb  singular  ceremonyy  will  bo  found 
among  the  customs  of  various  nations 
having  but  little  affinity  with  each 
other. 

A  representation  mentioned  by  De 
Guigpies  as  exhibited  in  presence  of 
the  Chinese  emperor  and  his  mini- 
sters, and  worthy  of  Bottom  the  weaver 
or  any  of  his  company,  seems  intended 
to  reduce  the  theory  of  a  lunar  eclipse 
to  the  level  of  the  meanest  capacity : — 

"  A  number  of  Chinese,  placed  at  the 
distance  of  six  feet  from  one  another,  now 
entered,  bearing  two  long  dragons  of  silk 
or  paper,  painted  blue,  with  white  scales, 
and  stuffed  with  lighted  lamps.  These 
two  dragons,  after  saluting  the  emperor 
with  due  respect,  moved  up  and  down 
with  great  composure,  when  the  moon 
suddenly  made  her  appearance,  upon 
which  they  began  to  run  after  her.  The 
moon,  however,  fearlessly  placed  herself 
between  them,  and  the  two  dragons,  after 
surveying  her  for  some  time,  and  con- 
cluding apparently  that  she  was  too  lar^e 
a  morsel  for  them  to  swallow,  judged  it 
prudent  to  retire,  which  they  did  with  tho 
same  ceremony  r:^  they  entered.  The 
moon,  elated  with  her  triumph,  then  with- 
drew with  prodigious  gravity  ;  a  little 
flushed,  however,  with  the  chuso  which 
she  had  sustained."  * 

In  conformity  with  this  astronomi- 
cal system,  tho  custom  in  China  at  no 
distant  period  was,  that  their  "  learned 
men  and  stato  officers  on  such  occa- 
sions turned  out  with  drums  and 
gongs  and  trumpets,  making  all  man- 
ner of  hideous  noises  to  frighten  tbo 
monster  away,  and  liberate  the  suffer- 
ing luminary,  in  which  in  duo  time 
they  always  succeeded."  t 

It  appears  from  Moorcroft*s  Travels 
i'l  Little  Thibet,  that  as  he  and  his 
fellow-travellers  <<  entered  Daba,  the 
moon  became  eclipsed ;  on  which  oc- 


casion they  were  greeted  with  tho 
sound  of  trumpets  and  the  beating  of 
drums  and  gongs  from  the  temple  of 
Narayan,  the  ceremony  being  pre- 
cisely tho  same  as  that  which  is  prac- 
tised in  tho  temples,  and  even  in  the 
palace  of  tho  Emperor  of  China.'*! 

The  nadves  of  the  Barbary  States 
are  represented  as  exhibiting  a  similar 
stato  of  excitement  during  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  :^ 

*<  When  the  eclipse  was  at  its  height, 
they  ran  about  distracted,  iu  companies, 
firing  volleys  of  muskets  at  the  sun,  to 
frighten  away  the  monster  or  dragon,  as 
they  called  it,  by  which  they  supposed  it 
was  being  devoured.  At  that  moment  the 
Moorish  Song  of  Death  and  wouUiah'Woot 
or  the  howl  they  make  for  their  dead,  not 
only  resounded  from  the  mountains  of 
Tripoli,,  but  was  undoubtedly  re-echoed 
throughout  the  continent  of  Africa.  Tho 
women  brought  into  the  streets  all  the 
brass  pans,  kettles,  and  iron  utensils  they 
could  collect,  and  striking  on  them  with 
all  their  force,  and  screaming  at  the  same 
time,  occasioned  a  horrid  noise  that  was 
heard  for  miles.  "§ 

Once  more,  we  learn  in  an  account 
of  the  Nicobar  islanders,  who  appear 
to  have  a  species  of  lunar  worship, 
that  "  during  an  eclipso  they  beat  all 
their  gon«:s  with  the  utmost  violence, 
and  hurl  their  spears  into  tho  air,  to 
frighten  away  the  demon  who  is  de- 
vouring the  celestial  body.  No  su- 
perstitious notion,*'  adds  the  writer 
whom  we  (|Uote,  **  seems  to  he  so 
widely  prevalent  as  this  ;  it  is  found 
among  tho  savages  of  America  and 
Africa  as  well  as  in  Asia,  and  wher- 
ever it  exists  tho  same  practice  ac- 
companies it." 

From  these  descriptions,  as  well 
as  from  tho  purpose  of  the  proceedings, 
the  clamour  and  noise  with  which  the 
moon*s  auxiliaries  thus  attempted  to 
reinforce  her,  must  always  have  been 
pre-eminently  obstreperous,  and  they 
are  selected  accordingly  as  a  climax 
of  comparison  by  Juvenal,  when  do- 
scribing  the  loudness  of  a  talkative 
blue-stocking,  in  a  passage  which  we 
ask  the  forgiveness  of  our  fair  readers 
for  here  inserting  entire,  along  with 
Dryden*s  translation  of  it,  iu  which, 
as  might  bo  expected,  nothing  of  tho 
spirit  of  the  original  is  suffered  to 
escape : — 


*  Qmarierfy  Review,  ii.  262. 
t  Ibid,  xvil  42!K 


t  Ibid.  xl\i.  62. 
§  Ibid.  XV.  167. 
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**  IIU  tam«n  gravlor,  qae,  cum  discam- 
bere  ccepit, 
Laudat     Virgilium,    peritura    ignoscit 

EllMS, 

Gominittit  Tales  et  comparat ;  inde  Ma- 

ronenit 
Atque  alia  in   parte  tratina   suspendii 

Homerum. 
Cedunt  grammatici^  vincuntur  rhetores, 

omois 
Torba  tacet :  nee  cauiidicus  nee  preco 

loquatur. 
Alter*  nee  mulier  :  ▼erborum  tauta  cadtt 

▼is. 
Tot  pariter  pelvps,  tot  tintinnabula,  dicas 
Pulsari.     Jam  fiemo  iubcut,  nemo  cera 

fatipet : 
Una  laboraiitipoteritSHccnrrere  Luncp, 
Imponit  finem  Mpiens  et  rebus  houestis. 
Nam  qucB  docta  nimis  cupit  et  facunda 

vidrriy 
Cnire  tenus  medio  tunicas  succingere 

debet, 
Csederd    Silvauo    porcum,     quadrante 

lavari. 
Noo  habeat  matronay   tibi  quae  juneta 

recumbit, 
Dicendi   genus,   aut   curtum   lenuone 

rotato 
Torqueat    entbymema;    nee   bistorias 

scist  omnes. 
Sed  quaedam  ex  librls  et  non  intelligat. 

Odi 
Hanc  ego,  qun  repetit  volvitque  Palte- 

monis  artem, 
Servata  temper  lege  et  ritione  loquendi ; 
Ignotosque  mihi  tenet  antiquaria  versus, 
Nee  curanda  viria  opice  eaati^at  amicoe 
Verba :  soloeeiamum  liceat  fecisse  ma- 

rito." 
*'  But  of  all  plagues  the  greatest  is  untold  ; 
The  book-learned  wife  in  Greek  and 

Latin  bold. 
The  critic  dame  who  at  Her  table 'sits. 
Homer  and  Virgil  quotes,  and  weighs 

their  wits; 
And  pities  Dido's  agonizing  fits. 
She  has  so  far  th*  ascendant  of  the  board. 
The  prating  pedant  puts  not  in  one  word : 
The  man  of  law  is  nonplust  in  his  suit ; 
Nay,  every  other  female  tongue  is  mute. 
Hammers  and  beating  anvils,  you  would 

swear. 
And  Vulcan  with  his  whole  militia  there. 
Tabors  atid  trumpets,  cease  ;  for  s/ie 

alone 
Is  able  to  redeem  the  labouring  mooiu 
£Y*n  wit's  ft  burden  when  it  talks  too 

long : 
fiut  she  who  has  no  continence  of  tongue, 
Should  walk  in   breeches,  and  should 

wear  a  beard, 
And  mix  among  the  philosophic  herd. 
O !  what  a  midnight  curse  baa  he,  whose 

aide 
Ja pestered  with  a  mood  Md  figure  bride ! 
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Let  mine,  ye  gods,  if  inch  mnit  be 

fate, 
No  logic  learn,  nor  history  translate  p 
But  rather  be  a  quiet  bumble  fool. 
1  hate  a  wife  to  whom  I  go  to  achool 
Who  climb<f  the  grammar  tree,  distinct 

knows 
Where  noun  and  verb    and  participl 

grows : 
Corrects  her  country   neigbbour ;  ant 

a>bed. 
For   breaking   Priscian's,   breaks    hi 

husband  8  head." 

A  superstitious  personification  con-—' 
Dccted  with  what  we  have  dow  beeoB 
cousideriug,  but  somewhat  different  in. 
its  nature,  is  to  be  found  in  the  popii 
lar  imagination   of  the   Maw-lo-the 
Moon.     This  fiction  has  sprung  oat 
of  those  appearances  which,  to  vulgar 
and  unaided  eyes,  present  under  an 
aspect  so  much  less  sublime  the  same 
luminary 

"  —  whose  orb 
Thro'  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views, 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  Valdorno,  to  descry  new  lands. 
Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe.** 

The  existence  of  a  man  in  the  moon« 
or  of  more  than  one,  was  a  popular 
belief  long  before  Fontenelle  wrote 
Plurality  of  Worlds,  or  Bishop  Wil- 
kins  his  discourse  to  prove  the  proba- 
bility of  the  moon's  being  inhabited, 
and  the  practicability  of  a  passage  be- 
tween  that  region  and  the  earth.  Dif- 
ferent nations,  however,  have  adopt- 
ed different  accounts  of  the  history 
and  character  of  the  personages,  one 
or  more,  who  occupy  so  conspicuous  a 
position ;  and  generally  speaking,  it  has 
been  considered  that  they  have  not 
attained  that  *'  bad  eminence"  on  ac- 
count of  any  very  meritorious  trans- 
actions.  An  Icelandic  legend,  in- 
deed, represents  Mdni,  the  Moon- 
god,  as  having  kidnapped  two  child- 
ren when  engaged  in  the  innocent 
occupation  of  drawing  water  from 
a  river,  and  they  are  still  seen  to 
follow  him  in  their  new  abode  with 
a  water-cask  slung  on  a  pole  over 
their  shoulders.  But  the  favourite 
idea  is  that  the  man  in  the  moon  is 
a  sort  of  transported  felon,  who  is 
paying  there  the  penalty  of  theft, 
aggravated  by  Sabbath- breaking, 
committed  here  below.  Pagan  tra- 
ditions have  in  this  instance,  as  in 
others,  engrafted  themselves  on  ascrip- 
tural  history:  the  man  who,  in  the 
book  of  Numbers,  is  related  to  have 
been  stoned  to  death  for  gathering 
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stickB  on  the  Sabbath  day,  having  been 
first  branded  by  our  ancestors  with  the 
additional  crime  of  theft,  and  then 
translated  to  the  moon  to  remain  as  a 
prominent  and  perpetual  admonition 
to  deter  others  from  committing  the 
like  offences  in  time  coming. 

The  earliest  notice  of  this  precise 
form  of  the  tradition  that  we  have 
met  witb»  occurs  in  an  old  song 
upon  the  man  in  the  moon,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  **  Ritson*s  Attcient 
Songs  and  Baliads,''  and  which  must. 
We  suppose,  be  placed  at  least  as  far 
hack  as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
centnry.  It  is  somewhat  disjointed 
and  obscure,  and  often,  we  suspect, 
nnintelligible  even  to  better  antiquaries 
than  we  profess  to  be ;  but  as  a  curi- 
osity, we  insert  thb  three  first  verses 
of  it,  with  an  attempt  to  paraphrase 
them  laxly  in  more  modern  language. 

*'  Moa,  in  the  raooe,  stond  and  itreit, 

Oo  is  bot>forke  is  burthen  he  bereth : 
Hit  is  mocbe  wonder  that  be  na  down  slyt, 
For  donte  teste  he  valle  be  thoddreth 

ant  sbereth  : 
When  the  font  freseth  mache  chele  he 
byd, 
Tbe  thoroesbeth  kene  is  hattren  to-tereth ; 
l<iiB  no  wytht  in  tbe  world  that  wot  wen 
he  syt, 
Vb,  bole  hit  bue  the  hegge,  whet  wedea 

he  wereth. 
Whider  trowe  this  men  ha  the  wey  take, 
He  bath  set  is  o  fot  is  other  to  foren  ; 
For  non  bithte  that  he  hath  ne  syiht  me 
hym  ner  shake, 
He  is  the  sloweste  mon  that  ever  wes 

yboren. 
Wht-r  he  were    o  the  feld  pycchynde 
stake« 
Forhoi>e  of  ys  thomes  to  dutten  is  doren, 
He  mot  inydis  twyhyl  other  trousmake, 
Other  al  is  dayes  werk  ther  were  yloren. 

This  like  mon  upon  heb  wheuer  ho  were, 
Wher  he  were  y  the  mone  bore  ant  yfed. 

He  leneth  on  is  forke  ase  a  grey  frere, 
This  crokede  caynard  sore  he  is  adred  : 
Hit  it  18  mony  day  go  that  he  was  here, 

Ichot  of  his  ernde  he  nath  nout  ysped ; 
He  hath  hewe  sumwher  a  burthen  of 
brere 

Tharefore    sum    hay  ward  hath  taken  ys 
wed." 


The  man  i  the  moon  doth  yonder  stand 
and  stride. 
His   burden    on    bis    faggot>fork    he 
beareth : 
Much  wonder  'tis  that  down  he  doth  not 
slide. 
He  shaddMwUi  stiU,  for  leat  h9  faU  be 
fesurHb: 


When  frost  doth  freese,  much  chill  doth 
he  abide. 
The  keen  edge   of  the  thorns  his  gar- 
ments teareth. 
None  wot  when  he  doth  sit  In  the  world 
wide. 
Nor,  save  it  be  the  hedge,  what  weeds 
he  weareth. 

Whither,  I  pray,  his  way  doth  this  man 
take. 
With  foot  thus  forward  set  from  night 
to  mom  : 
Nothing  is  ever  seen  his  pace  to  shake. 
Ho  is  the  hlowest  man  that  e'er  was 
born. 
He  hath  been  to  the  field  picking  a  stake, 
To  fence  his  door-way  with  a  bush  of 
thorn  ; 
If  of  his  axe  no  better  use  he  make. 
His  long  day's  labour  must  he  all  forlorn. 

How  could  the  man  so  wondrous  high  aspire, 
Or  hath  be  in  the  moon  been  bom  and 
bred  ? 
He  leaneth  on  his  fork  like  a  grey  friar  ; 
The   crooked   caitiff  seemeth   sore  in 
dread  : 
Long  time  bath  he  been  here,  this  aged 
sire; 
But  in  his  errand  hath  he  nothing  sped^ 
And  now  for  having  cut  a  load  of  briar. 
Some  hedge-warden  bath  ta'en  from  him 
his  wed. 

Chaucer  more  than  once  alludes  to 
this  conception.  Thus,  in  Troilus 
and  Cresseide,  he  speaks  of  the  prover* 
bial  fear,  '<  Leste  the  chorle  may  fall 
out  of  the  moone.'*  And,  again,  in 
the  Testament  of  Creseide,  describing 
<'  the  seven  planets  discending  fro  the 
spheres**  to  judge  between  Creseide 
and  Cupido : — 

**  Next  after  him  come  Lady  Cynthia 
The  last  of  al,  and  swiftest  in  her  sphere, 

Of  colour  blake,  busked  with  hornis  twa. 
And  in  the  night  she  listith  best  t*  apere, 

Hawe  as  the  leed,  of  colour  nothing  clere. 
For  al  the  light   she  borowelh  at  her 
brother, 

Titan,  for  of  herself  she  hath  non  other. 

"  Her  gite  was  grey,  and  ful   of  spottis 
blake ; 
And  on  her  hrest  a  chorle  painted  ful 
even, 
Berinfj  a  bushe  of  thomis  on  hia  bake, 
Whiche  for  his  theft  might  clime  no  neW 
the  heaven. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  suggest 
the  allusions  in  Shakspeare  to  \,Vv^ 
samesubject.  Thusmlh©Tom^^^X\ — 

"  Caliban,  Hast  thou  not  dto^l  itom 
heaven  ? 
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"  Stephana .  Out  o*  the  moon,  I  do  u- 
■ure  thee  :  I  was  the  man  in  the  moon 
when  time  was. 

**  Caliban.  I  bare  seen  thee  in  her,  and 
I  do  adore  thve.  My  mistress  showed  me 
thee,  and  thy  dog  and  buah." 

The  dog  is  an  appurtenance  which 
probably  grew  out  of  the  rest  of  the 
picture,  and  does  not  always  occur  in 
It.  In  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  it  is  not  at  first  alluded  to  as 
one  of  the  necessary  properties  for  the 
performance  of  this  «  very  tragical 
mirth."  Quince  says,  "  One  must 
come  in  with  a  bunch  of  thorns  and  a 
lanthorui  and  say  ho  comes  to  di&figure, 
or  to  present  the  person  of  Moonshine." 
But  when  Moonshine  makes  his  ap- 
pearance^  it  seems  to  have  been  ar- 
ranged as  a  matter  of  course  that  "  his 
faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company." 

'^Moonshine, — This  lantoin  duth  th® 
horned  moon  present : 

Myself  the  man  i'  th'  moon  do  soom  to 
he  — 

"  Lf/;fander. — Proceed,  Moon. 

''  Moonshine — All  that  I  have  to  say  is  to 
tall  you,  that  the  lantern  is  the  moon ;  J, 
the  man  in  the  moon ;  this  thorn  bush,  my 
thorn  bush  ;  and  this  dog  my  dog. 

**Dimelriu8 Why,  all  these  should  be  in 

the  lantern  ;  for  they  are  in  the  moon  " 

According  to  the  old  Italian  le- 
gend on  the  subject,  the  man  in  the 
moon  was  no  other  than  the  first 
murderer,  bearing  on  his  shoulders  a 
bundle  of  thorns  as  a  niggard  offering 
to  God  of  the  meanest  product  of  his 
fields.  Dante  alludes  to  this  theory. 
In  the  Paradlso,  2,  50,  he  asks : — 

**  Che  sono  i  segni  bui, 
Di  questo  corpo,  che  laggiuso  in  terra 
Fan  di  Cain  favoleggiare  altrui?" 

In  the  Inferno,  20, 125,  he  again  speaks 
of 

*'  Caioo  e  le  spine." 

Another  supposition  converted  the 
man  in  the  moon  into  the  innocent 
Isaac  bearing  the  load  of  wood  that 
was  to  have  been  his  own  funeral 
pile  on  the  mountains  of  Moriah.* 

Before  passing  from  the  mythologi- 
cal to  the  poetical  personification  of 
these  lumiuarics,  we  have  a  word  to 
say  on  the  grammatical  gender  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  them.  From  our 
English  and  classical  associations,  we 
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are  accustomed  to  tbink  of  the  sun  « 
essentially  masculine,  and  the  moon  ^ 
feminine  ;  and  looking  to  power  a^  * 
male  attribute,  and  softness  as  a  #^ 
male  one,  the  distribution  seems  d^« 
tural  and  appropriate.  It  is  certaii7/ 
however,  that  all  our  Teutonic  ances* 
tors  originally  reversed  the  rule; 
whether  from  regarding  the  moie 
dazzling  beauty  of  the  solar  orb,  or 
from  the  effect  of  some  accidentil 
mythus,  it  is  now  diflScult  to  dis- 
cover. Tho  story  of  the  Edda  is, 
that  Mundilfori  had  two  children,  a 
son  Mani,  the  moon,  and  a  daughter 
Sol,  the  sun,  who  for  their  beauty 
were  set  in  the  sky.  This  dbtriba- 
tion  of  the  sexes,  however^  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Teutonic  nations.  A 
trace  of  it,  so  far  as  the  mo«n  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  be  found  both  in  Greek 
and  in  Latin.  The  words  ftnw  and  ^an, 
which /iYera//y  agree  with  our  moon,  tho 
English  long  or  double  o  being  a  cor- 
rect and  frequent  exponent  of  the 
Greek  long  »  or  n,  have  been  com- 
monly so  distinguished,  that  the  one 
applies  to  the  period  of  the  moon's  re- 
volution, the  other  to  the  luminary 
itself.  But  a  masculine  moon  seems 
to  have  been  an  idea  well-known 
among  the  ancients.  Selden  {De  Diis 
Sj/ris,)  refers  us  to  a  passage  in 
Strabo,  '*  de  fano  ru  hitivas  Dei  in  Asia 
Minor!  non  infrequcnti  ;*'  and  in  some 
places  a  curious  opinion  was  adopted, 
that  those  men  who  considered  tho 
moon  as  feminine,  were  doomed 
to  bo  henpecked  husbands,  while 
those  who  took  tho  opposite  view  were 
destined  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
sex  which  they  thus  asserted.  We 
extract  the  article  on  this  subject  from 
Facciolati. 

**  Lunus,  i.  m.  Deus  idem  qui  Luna. 
Quamvis  enim  femioini  voce  earn  appellaret, 
masculum  tamen  putibat  stulta  Gentilitas. 
Uode  masculum  Luoatn  appellat  Tertulf,  ta 
Apolog-t  c.  16,  et  Spartian.  in  CaraccULt 
c.  7,  tradit,  a  Carrcnis  priecipue,  A  sic 
populls,  ita  existimari,  ut  qui  Lunam  femi- 
nco  nomine  ac  sexu  putaverit  nuncupandam, 
is  addictus  mulieribus  semper  inserviat :  at 
vero  qui  marem  deum  esse  crediderit,  is 
dofflinetur  uxori,  neque  ullas  mulitbres  patia- 
tur  insidias.  LI.  ibid,  c  6.  Cum  hibernaret 
Edease,  atque  inde  Carras  Luni  del  grati& 
venisaet.*' 


•  Grimm,  M^thoi,  411,  412,  from  which  much  of  our  illustrations  of  these  topics  has 
^en  borrowed. 
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In  like  manner  Astoretlii 

<*  Whom  the  Pboeoieians  call«d 
Altar te.   Queen  of  Heaven,  with  creteent 

honu; 
To  whoee  bright  image  nightly  by  the  moon 
SidooiiB    Tirgins    paid     their    tows    and 

aon^** — 

leems  also  to  haye  been  sometimes 
classed  among  the  male  deities  (see 
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orb  of  da^  a  sensitive^  and  almost  a 
diviDO  existence,  as  any  Persian  or 
Paii^an  that  ever  worshipped  him. 
When  we  gaze  on  tbe  glories  of  sun- 
rise or  of  sunset,  do  wo  remember 
Copernicus  ?  We  hope  not :  no  more^ 
if  the  thought  may  be  forgiven,  than 
we  recur  to  the  investigations  of 
Morgagni  when  we  behold  the  face 
Selden.)  But  indeed,  many  of  the  pf  her  we  love.  There  b  a  poetry 
pagan  divinities  illustrate  Milton's  in  the  domain  of  science,  as  there  is  in 
apposite  proposition^  that  that  of  fiction :  but  it  is  found  only  in 

•*  Spirit,  when  they  plea.e  ^^f,  ^'/^/?f  ^^'^"^   »°/    ^"on*  ^^^er 

Ctneithor«rxaiidme,orboth."  "fWest  followers:    and    the    God  of 

__.-,,                .  Creation  has,  benignantly  for  humbler 

Having  detoined  our  readers  pro-  niinds,  enveloped  the  essential  forms 

baWy  too   long   m   the  regions   of  ©f  nature  in  integuments  and  illusions 

mythology,  we  come  now  to  examine  which  serve  at  onceto  disguise  those  dry 

some^  of  those  impersonations  which  a^d  death-like  anatomies  which  a  half, 

imagination,  unaided  by  belief,  has  knowledge  reveals,  and  to  supply  the 

bestowe<hipon  these  magnificent  lights  pi^ce  of  that  ultimate  beauty  of  per- 

of  heaven,                            ^  «  ^.„  feet  truth  which  is  reserved  for  the 

It  was  the  IwnentaUon  of  Schiller  maturity  of  our  faculties, 

tfiat  a  glory  had  here  departed  from  Baseless,  indeed,  would  have  been 

theearth,  and  that  the  cold  correctness  the  fictions  of  Greece,  if  the  solar 

of  science  had  chdled  the  gemal  cur-  po^gr  out  of  which  they  fashioned  the 


rent  of  the  heart. 

**  Wo  jetst  nnr,  wie  nnaVe  Weiso  sagen, 
Seelenlos  ein  Feuerball  aich  drcht, 

Lenkte  damahla  seincn  go1d*nen  Wagen 
Helios  In  fttiUer  Majestift. 


»» 


'*  Where,  as  now  our  wise  ones  have  de- 
cided. 

Lifeless  rolls  a  fiery-ball  on  high, 
Helios  once  his  golden  chariot  guided 

Silent  and  majestic  through  the  sky.*' 

Bnt  the  poet's  complaint  is  only  par- 
tiallv  well  founded.  Men  do  not,  in- 
deed, now  suppose  either  that  the  sun 
is  a  god,  or  that  he  drives  a  chariot ; 
and  most  of  us  are  even  convinced, 
though  few  of  us  know  why,  that  the 
Copemican  system  is  the  true  one. 
But  we  have  a  popular  belief,  apart 
from  our  scientific  doctrines,  and  an 
imaginative  sensibility  distinct  from 
both.  The  power  that  prompted  the 
visions  of  superstition  is  not  extinct, 
but  is  merely  modified  in  its  operations. 
It  remains  still,  as  a  smothered  flame, 
not  blazing  on  our  hearths  or  conse- 
crated on  our  altars,  but  every  where 
lurking  within  its  dusky  embers,  and 
ready  to  be  fanned  into  a  generous 


god  of  song,  could  now  be  regarded  by 
the  poet  or  the  lover  of  poetry  without 
ever  inspiring  an  image  or  a  feeling 
that  was  worthy  of  so  noble  an  object. 
Let  us  see  whether  Helios  has  been  so 
shamefully  cast  down  from  his  throne 
as  Schiller  would  have  us  believe. 
We  are  mistaken  if  it  be  not  found 
that  his  glory  is  elevated  rather  than 
depressed  by  the  change  which  has 
occurred,  and  which  has  enlarged  and 
established  his  dominion  by  placing 
it  on  the  broad  and  firm  foundations  of 
moral  truth. 

As  we  watch  his  gradual  and  glit- 
tering advance  in  the  east,  does  he 
not  readily  appear  to  our  dazzled  sight 
as  a  prince  or  potentate,  surrounded 
by  a  cloudy  train  of  followers  and 
dependents,  that  reflect  the  lustre  his 
glory  has  shed  upon  them  ?  Such,  at 
least,  he  seemed  to  Milton,  when  he 
desired  to  walk — 

"  By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green. 
Right  against  the  eastern  gate. 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, 
Robed  in  flames  and  amber  light, 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight." 

Or  shall  we  rather  say,  with  another 


glow  by  the  breath  of  passion  or  of  poet,    that    the    vicegerent    of    his 

poetry.   It  would  be  strange  if  an  oh-  Maker  has  less  in  him  of  the  prince  be- 

ject  so  familiar  as  the  "  common  sun"  girt  by  courtly  attendants,  than  of  a 

were  to  be  often  before  us  in  an  ima-  divinity  himsclfreceiving  the  adoration 

ginative  aspect.   But,  in  conditions  of  of  surrounding  supplianta? 

the  mind  favourable  to  snob  impulses,  *f  Morven    belongs  now   wlioW^  Vo    V\\e 
we  ares^J  as  ready  to  see  ia  the  great  mom ; 
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And  mom*!  lole  sovereign,  the  almighty  who  rejoices  in  all  her  beauty  at  the 

HID,  splendour  of  his  coming.     Qloriont  it 

Surveys  his  kiogdoiii  with  a  r«gal  eye,  the  vision  of  their  nuptials :  nnmbsN 

On  the  blup,  broad,  and  braided  firmament  \^^    j^^    lovely    the    offspring   that 

Throned,  while  his  cloud-retinue  hovering  ghall  adorn  their  bed  I     The  life  that 

'^•"Ks  wo  confer  upon  the  orh  of  day,  and 

In  idoUworship  round  the  fount  of  light—  ^^ich  we  intertwine  with   the  light 

King  call  him  not,  he  is  indeed  a  god !  ^^^^  j^  j^jg  essence,  diffuses  itself  npot 

But  the  caprice  of  fancy,  in  a  mo*  all  the  objects  of  lower  creation  which 

dified  aspect  of  the  same  objects,  will  his  presence  illumes, 

trace   the  lineaments   of   other   and  ''  What  soul  was  his*  when,  from  the  ns- 
less  sublime  meanings : —  ked  top 

••  See,  see,    King  Richard  doth   himself  Of  some  bold  headland,  he  beheld  thesn 

appear,  Ri^  np  and  bathe  the  world  in  light!   He 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun  looked — 

From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east,  Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  eartk 

When  he  pereeivea  the  envious  clouds  are  And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 

bent  In  gladness  aod  deep  joy.     The  douds 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track  "^^^  touched 

•Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  occidenu"  And  in  their  silent  faces  did  hn^nU 

The  Hebrew  poet  sings  that  a  ta-  Unutterable  love." 
bernacle  hath  been  set  for  the  sun.         Thus,  too«  the  poet  of  the  iSsoaoiu 

''  which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  addresses  the  bright  ruler  of    those 

out  of  his  chamber."     He  is  indeed  a  fair  vicissitudes  which  diversify  bii 

bridegroom,  and  his  bride  is  the  earth,  immortal  song : — 

"  The  very  dead  creation  from  thy  touch 
Assumes  a  mimic  life.     By  thee  refined, 
In  brighter  maze*  the  relucent  stream 
Plays  o*er  the  mead.     The  precipice  abrupt, 
Projecting  horror  on  the  blackened  flood, 
Softens  at  thy  return.     The  deitert  joys 
Wildly,  through  all  hit  melancholy  bounds. 
Rude  ruins  glitter ;  and  the  briny  deep, 
Seen  from  some  pointed  promontory's  top, 
Far  to  the  blue  horison's  utmont  verge, 
Restleis,  reflects  a  floating  gleam.*' 

Take  yet  another  example  of  this  diffusive  happiness,  not  limited  to  the 
hoar  of  morning : — 

*'  There  was  not,  on  that  day,  a  speck  to  stain 
The  asure  heaven  ;  the  blessed  Sun,  alone, 
In  unapproachable  divinity, 
Career.'d,  rejoicing  in  his  fields  of  light. 
How  beautiful,  beneath  the  bright  blue  sky. 
The  billows  heave  !  one  glowing  green  expanse, 
Save  where  along  the  bending  line  of  shore 
Such  hue  is  thrown  as  when  the  peacock's  neck 
AsAumes  its  proudest  tint  of  amethyst, 
Embathed  in  emerald  glory.     All  the  flocks 
Of  Ocean  are  abroad  :   like  floating  fuam. 
The  sea-gulls  rise  and  fall  upon  the  waves ; 
With  long-protruded  neck,  the  cormorants 
Wing  their  far  flight  aloft ;  and  round  and  round 
The  plovers  wheel,  and  give  their  note  of  joy. 
It  was  a  day  that  sent  into  the  heart 
A  summer  feeling :  even  the  insect  swarms 
From  their  dark  nooks  and  coverts  issued  forth. 
To  sport  through  one  day  of  existence  more  ; 
The  solitary  primrose  on  the  bank. 
Seemed  now  as  though  it  had  no  cause  to  mourn 
Its  bleak  autumnal  birth ;  the  rocks,  and  shores, 
The  forest  and  the  everlasting  hills 
Smiled  in  that  joyful  sunshine— they  partook 
The  Dnj renal  blessing." 
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m  has  a  race  to  ran  through    into  the  sweetest  similest  and  999,  for 

example*  in  the  setting  luminarjy  the 
feelings  that  lead  ourselves  in  our  de- 
clining hours  to  look  hack  with  pre- 
eminent fetidness  on  the  scenes  and 
passages  of  our  early  prime. 


ens  :  will  any  spell  or  allure- 
»m  earth  arrest  his  progress? 
irely  but  the  most  power- 
Adam  well  thought  that  such 
isided  on  the  lips  of  Raphael* 
St  recounting  to  man  the  won- 
sreation : — 


•ater  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
hif  race,  tbongh  steep ;  suspense 
eaven, 
thy  voice,  thy  potent  voice,  he 

;er  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
ration,  and  the  rising  birth 
e  from  the  unapparent  deep.' 


»» 


"  Thus,  from  the  precincts  of  the  west. 
The  Sun,  when  sinking  down  to  rest- 
Though  his  departing  radiance  fail 
To  illuminate  the  hollow  vale — 
A  lingering  lustre  fondly  throws 
On  the  dear  mountain-tops,  where  first  he 


ppest  noon  the  full-blazing  sun 
us  to  sit  "  high  in  his  meridian 
'  nor,  in  the  hour  of  his  de- 
do  wc  forget  the  honour  due 
tbject  of  our  morning  admira- 
^e  still  regard  him  as  a  mon. 
ursuing,  in  regal  pomp,  his 
!nt  progress  through  distant 
>ns  ;  or  wc  think  of  him  as 
ring  to  repose  from  the  scene 
triumphs,  till  wc  almost  wish 
too  could  follow  in  his  train. 

• '  Oh  happy,'  cried  the  priests, 
irethren  who  have  fallen !  already 

y 

in*d  the  company  of  blessed  souls  ; 
they  with  song  and  harmony, 
the    dance  of  beauty,  are  gone 
ih, 

w  down  his  western  path  of  light 
1,  the   Prince   of  Glory,  from  the 
rid 
;  to  the  palace  of  his  rest.' " 

>t  the  last  ray  that  he  throws  on 
ike  the  interchange  of  parting 
riih  a  dear  friend,  whose  smile 
I  separation  is  joyful,  because 
irn  is  certain  ? — 

hen  from  mountain  tops  the  dusky 
uds 

iog,  while  the  north  wind  sleeps, 
T-spread 

's  cheerful  face  ;  the  lowering  ele- 
•nt 

o'er  the  darkened  landscape  snow 
shower : 

ce  the  radiant  sun,  with  farewell 
'eet, 
his  evening  beam,  the  fields  re- 

rds  their  note  renew ;  and  bleating 

rds 

their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings.*' 

f  we  not  moraUze  Buob  moments 


rose. 

Of  eagle* breed  must  be  the  eye  that 
scans  with  fixed  intensity  the  solar 
shape :  nor  can  any  but  the  spirit  of 
true  poetry  concentrate  its  direct  gaze 
on  his  imaginative  glory.  Milton,  for 
an  instant,  has  made  the  Power  of 
moral  Darkness,  with  indignant  and 
extorted  admiration,  address  the 
Source  of  Light,  in  language  worthy 
of  one  whose  fail  was  from  heaven  :»- 


ii 


O   thou,    that    with    surpassing   glory 

crown'd, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the 

God 
Of  this  new  world  ;  at  whose  sight  all  the 

stars 
Hide  their  diminish'd  heads;    to  thee  I 

call. 
But  with  no  friendly  voice :  and  add  thy 

name, 

0  Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beam% 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what 

state 

1  fell, — how  glorious    once     above    thy 
sphere ! 


>» 


But  the  apostrophe  is  not  long  sns- 
tained.  The  perturbed  soul  of  the 
outcast  angel  soon  wanders  from  other 
objects  to  his  own  bitter  recollections 
and  guilty  prospects;  and,  ranging 
through  all  the  emotions  that  belong 
to  remorse  and  revenge,  subsides  into 
the  fearful  invocation  that  foretells  his 
fate — **  Evil,  be  thou  my  good." 

The  bard  of  Morven  has  a  more 
formal  address  to  that  luminary,  whose 
light  was  withdrawn  from  his  outward 
vision.  It  is  familiar  to  all  our  read- 
ers, and  need  not  be  quoted.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  noble  effusion  of  genius; 
and  if  it  have  a  few  specks  on  its 
splendour,  the  Sun  himself  is  not  free 
from  them,  and  we  on  earth  may 
humbly  repeat  the  much- forgotten  sen- 
tence :  **  Ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine* 
non  ego  paucis  offendar  macu\\&.'^ 

A  modern  poet,  in  cVvoosxng  «a  «i 
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theme  an  Oriental  stoiy  of  the  Fire- 
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To  the  Sun. 
"  Thou  art  return 'd  (great  '. 

blest  hour, 
In  which  I  fint  by  marriage*  t 


worshippers,  had  a  nohle  occasion  for 
presenting  in  an  impressive  aspect 
that  object  which,  in  the  hearts  of  his 
heroes,  combined  the  mysteriousness  of 

religious   awe    with    the    radiance    of     Join 'd  with  Caatara  heartt:  ai 

natural  beauty.     We  doubt,  however,     Thy  Iu«tre  Is  at  then,  bo  is  ou 
if  he  has  successfully  done  so  in  the 
passage  where  the  attempt  seems  to 
have  been  made  :^> 


"  And  see— the  San  himself !— on  wings 
Of  glory  up  the  East  he  springs. 
Angel  of  light !  who  from  the  time 
Those  heavens  began  their  march  sublime, 
Hath — first  of  all  the  starry  choir- 
Trod  in  his  Maker's  steps  of  fire ! 

M^here  are   the  days,   thou    wondrous 
sphere, 
When  Iran,  like  a  Run^flower,  turn'd 
To  meet  that  eye  where*er  it  burnM  ? 

When  from  the  banks  of  Bendemcer 
To  the  nut-groves  of  Samarcand, 
Thy  temples  flamed  o'er  all  the  land  !  *' 

Wo  do  not  much  like  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Sun  **  with  winces.'* 
It  suggests  to  our  ornithological 
faculties  an  image  of  rather  a  clumsy 
contour ;  and  if  the  luminary  was  to 
be  painted  flying,  we  should  have  prefer- 
red  the  wings  to  be  kept  out  of  sight. 
But,  letting  that  pass — what  shall  we 
say  to  the  concluding  appellation,  on 
which  wo  stumble  as  over  a  stono, 
when  we  are  expecting  the  climax  of 
the  address  ?  "  Where  arc  the  days, 
thou  wondrous  sphere?*'  Alas!  the 
mighty  Mithras — the  winged  Sun — the 
Angel  of  Light — is  become  a  sphere  I 
This,  indeed,  realizes  the  lament  of 
Schiller,  and  makes  it  quite  nnneces* 
sary  to  answer  the  poet's  question ; 
where  are  the  days  when  the  sphere 
was  supposed  to  be  something  very 
different  ?  But,  possibly,  Mr  Moore 
may  have  been  here  too  intent  on  his 
parallel  between  Iran  and  Erin,  and 
too  anxious  to  show  that  his  friends  in 
both  countries  could  distinguish  be- 
tween spiritual  adoration  and  its  phy- 
sical types. 

Let  us  conclude  this  topic  by  insert- 
ing some  lines  to  the  solar  power,  of  a 
much  humbler,  but,  in  our  opinion,  a 
more  successful  kind,  flowing  from  -the 
heart  of  one  who  wrote  with  less  of 
fiction  than  poets  usually  employ.  It 
is  an  address,  by  the  virtuous  Habing- 
ton,  in  commemoration  of  the  endu- 
rance of  that  united  love  which  some- 
times scarcehr  survives  the  first  rapid 
revolution  of^the  sister-luminary  i-^ 


Which    had   increased    but  t 

decree, 
*TfraH  such  at  first,  it  ne'er  cot 
But  tell  me,  glorious  lamp,  in 
Of  things  below  thee,  what  di 
By  age  to  weakness  ?   I  since 
The  rosebud  forth  and  fade,  t 

green 
And  wither — and  the  l>eauty  < 
With  winter  wrinkled.     Evei 

yield 
Something  to  time,   and  to 

nigher  ; 
But  virtuouk  love  is  one  swee 

As  our  previous  observj 
cd  on  the  superstitions  coi 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  n 
be  interesting  to  insert  ' 
tions  of  a  solar  eclipse, 
help  to  illustrate  the  trai 
the  mythological  to  \ 
personitication.  The  one 
worth,  rcprci^ents  the  ecli 
as  seen  through  the  softnc 
skies. 

**  High  on  her  speculative  tf 
Stood  Science,  waiting  for  th 
%Vhoh  Sol  was  destined  tc 
That  darkening  of  his  radiai 
Which  Superstition  strove  U 

Erewhilo  with  rites  impur* 

*  *  * 

''  No  vapour  stretch 'd  his  wi 
Cast  far  or  near  a  murky  shi 

The  flky  an  azure  field  dis 
'Twas  sunlight  sheathed  and  g 
Of  all  its  sparkling  rays  disai 

And  as  in  slumber  laid  :— 

*'  Or  something,  night  or  da 
Like  moonshine,  but  the  hue 
Still  moonshine,  without  si 
On  jutted  rock,  and  curved 
Where  gazed  the  peasant  frc 

And  on  the  mountain's  he 

*  *  * 

''  Lo  !  while  I  speak,  the  lal 
His  glad  deliverance  has  be{ 

The  cypress  waves  its  son 
More  cheerily;  and  town  ar 
The  vineyard  and  the  olive  I 

Their  lustre  reassumc !  '* 

The  other  example,  o 
scene  is  laid  in  the  Arcti 
from  Montgomery's  Gn 
allowing  for  some  impe 
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expresnoD,  might  well  deserTe  the 
praise  of  sublimity. 

*'  Their  fiuth  mnst  yet  be  tried :  the  sun  at 

noon 
Sbrbks  from  the  shadow  of  the  passing 


*» 


noon^ 
Tin,  ray  by  ray,  of  all  his  pomp  bereft, 
(Sare  one  slight  ring  of  quiyering  lustre 

left;) 
Total  eclipse  inyoWes  his  peerless  eye : 
Portentous  twilight  creeps  along  the  sky; 
The  frighted  sea-birds  to  their  haunts 

repair; 
Th«re  is  a  freeaing  stillness  in  the  air, 
As  if  the  blood  through  nature's  Teint  ran 

cold, 
A  prodigy  so  fearful  to  behold ; 
A  few  faint  stars  gleam  through  the  dread 

serene. 
Trembling   and  pale   spectators   of    the 

scene; 
While  the  rude  mariners  with  stern  amaze, 
As  on  some  tragic  execution  gaxe, 
When  calm  but  awful  guilt  is  stretch*d  to 

feel 
The  torturing  fir^,  or  dislocating  wheel, 
And  life,  like  light  from  yonder  orb,  retires. 
Spark  after   spark,   till  the  whole   man 

expires. 
Yet  may  the  darkened  sun  and  mourning 

tkies. 
Point  to  a  higher,  holier  sacrifice ; 
The  brethren's  thoughts  to  Calvary's  brow 

ascend. 
Round  the  Redeemer's  Cross  their  spirits 

bendy 
And  while  heaven  frowns,  earth  shudders, 

graves  disclose 
The  forms  of  sleepers,  startled  from  repose, 
Tbey  catch  the  blessing  of  his  latest  breath, 
Mark  his  last  look,  and  through  th'  eclipse 

of  death* 
See  lovelier  beams  than  Tabor's  vision 

shed, 
Wreathe  a   meek  halo  round  his  sacred 
head." 

The  honours  that  imagination  has 
paid  to  the  sun  have  scarcely  exceeded 
those  which  the  milder  beauty  of  his 
sister  has  received.  To  the  poet's  eye 
the  too  appears  to  ascend  the  heavens 
in  regal  majesty,  where  she  holds 
sway  over  the  *' common  people  of  the 
ikin,"  who  acknowledge  her  prece- 
dence, and  ^ve  place  to  her  glory  as 
the  moves  among  them. 

"  Now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires :  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till   the 

moon 
Risiog  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apporent  queen  unveil'd  her  peerless  light. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw* '' 
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In  other  moods  the  poet  or  the  lover 
sees  in  her  pale  loveliness,  not  the  dig- 
nity of  a  sovereign,  but  the  sorrow  of 
one  who  is  herself  subject  to  a  domin- 
ion that  sheds  a  happy  or  a  disastrous 
influence  on  the  whole  of  sentient  na- 
ture:— 

"  With  how  sod  steps,  O  moon  I   thou 

dimb'st  the  skies! 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  1 
What!  may  it  be  that  even  in  heavenly 

place 
That  busy  archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries? 
Sure  if  that  long. with-love- acquainted  eyea 
Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's 

case; 
I   read  it  in  thy  looks;  thy  languish'd 

grace. 
To  me.  that  feel  the  like,  thy  state  de- 


scnes. 


» 


How  many  aspects  of  vary  ing  beauty 
does  the  enlightener  of  the  night  as- 
sume to  our  mental  vision  ?  When  a 
livelier  fancy  is  on  the  wing,  the  fic- 
tions of  other  days  reappear,  and  the 
goddess  traverses  the  sky  with  all  the 
appliances  of  Pagan  splendour ;  not 
disdaining  for  a  while  to  suspend  her 
course  as  she  sees  or  hears  things  de« 
lightful  to  her  heart.  Thus  it  is  when 
the  pensive  spirit  of  the  poet  implores 
that— 

_*'  Philomel  will  deign  a  song 
In  her  sweetest  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night. 
While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke 
Gently  o'er  the  accustomed  oak." 

Does  not  the  lovely  light  seem  some- 
times to  rejoice  when  the  blue  concave 
is  all  her  own,  and  not  a  cloud  remains 
to  checker  its  purity  1— 

'<  The  moon  doth  with  delight 

Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare." 

But  now  again  does  it  not  seem  as 
if  she  were  all  uncertain  in  the  path 
she  was  pursuing,  and  in  need  of  a 
guide  to  lead  her  along  the  sea-like 
sameness  of  the  untrodden  sky  ? 

'*  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green. 
To  behold  the  wandering  Moon 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  Heaven's  wide  pathless  wayi 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bowed, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud." 

May  we  not  readilyt  too,  assimilate 
the  course  that  she  thus  purely  and 
patiently  pursues  amidst  the  dusky 
vapours  that  surround  her,  to  the  mild 
m^jeaty  in  which  innocent  sudelYveTVoX 
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souls  advance  on  their  earthly  path, 
through  the  exhalations  of  sin  and 
sorrow,  on  which  they  have  even 
power  to  bestow  a  portion  of  their  own 
passing  lustre  ?  Take  as  an  illustra- 
tion this  beautiful  address  to  a  child  of 
a  month  old : — 

'*  Thy  unlest  progress,  through  a  world 
Bjr  sorrow  darkened  and  by  care  disturb'd. 
Apt  likeness  bears  to  hcrsi  through  gathering 

clouds, 
Moving  untouch'd  in  silver  purity. 
And  cheering  oftimes  their  reluctant  gloom. 
Fair  are  ye  both,  and  both  are  free  from 

stain : 
But  thou,  how  leisurely  thou  fill'st  thy  horn 
With  brightness !  leaving  her  to  post  along 
And  range  about — disquieted  in  change, 
And  still  impatient  of  the  shape  she  wears. 
Once  up,  once  down  the  hill,  one  journey, 

babe. 
That  will  suffico  thoe.*' 

It  were  endless  to  advert  to  the  in- 
finite forms  in  which  incense  from  the 
shrine  of  poetry  has  ascended  to  the 
lunar  throne.  In  many  of  such 
offerings,  unfortunately,  the  divinity 
addressed  seems  to  have  exercised 
too  characteristic  an  influence  over 
her  votaries,  whose  effusions  seem 
to  bo  prompted  by  the  "fine 
frenzy,"  not  of  the  lover  or  the  poet, 
but  of  the  other  unhappy  enthusiast 
whom  Shakspearc  has  associated  with 
these,  as  *'  of  imagination  all  com- 
pact.** To  which  of  these  sources 
must  we  assign  the  following  lines?— 

•' By  the  feud 

'Twixt  nothing  and  Creation,  I  here  swear, 
Eterne  Apollo  I  that  thy  sister  fair 
Is  of  all  thet»e  the  gentlier-mightiest. 
When  thy  gold  breath  is  mihty  in  the  west, 
She,  unobserved,  steals  unto  her  throne, 
And  there  she  sits  most  meek  and  most 

alone, 
As  if  she  had  not  pomp  subservient ; 
As  if  thine  eye,  high  poet !    was  not  bent 
Towards  her  with  the  Muses  in  thine  heart ; 
As  If  the  ministering  stars  kept  not  apart, 
Waiting  for  silver- footed  me8:»age8. 
O,  Moon  I    the  oldest  shades  'mong  oldest 

trees 
Feel  palpitations  when  thou  lookest  on  : 
O,  Moon!  old  boughs  lisp  forth  a  holier  din 
The  while  they  feel  thine  airy  fellowship. 
Thou  dost  bless  every  where,  with  silver  lip 
Kissing  dead  things  to  life.     The  sleeping 

kine, 
Couch'd  in  thy  brightness^   dream  of  fields 

divine : 
Innumerable  mountains  rise  and  rise, 
Ambitious  for  the  hallowing  of  thine  eyes ; 
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And  yet  this  benediction  passeth  not 
One  obscure  hiding-place,  one  little  s 
Where   pleasure  may  be  sent:    the 

wren 
Has  thy  fair  face  within  its  tranquil 
And  from  beneath  a  sheltering  ivy-1 
Takes  glimpses  of  thee  :  thou  art  a  i 
To  the  poor  patient  oyster,  where  it 
Within  its  pearly  home.  The  might) 
The  monstrous  sea  is  thine — the  myri 
O,    Moon  1    far«spooming   Ocean  b 

thee  ! 

We  do  not  know  if  this  be  g< 
in  some  points  it  looks  very  ] 
but  if  it  be  genuine  it  seems  to 
\ided  by  even  a  thinner  partitio: 
usual  from  one  of  its  next  door 
hours,  and  a  very  Pyramuj 
Thisbe-liko  intercourse  seems 
kept  up  between  them.  The  p 
is  from  Keats*  Eudymion,  a  po 
which  one  of  the  loveliest  of  cl 
fables  is  defaced  by  an  absurd 
hcrcncy  of  detail,  and  overlaid 
extravagant  profusion  of  emb 
mcnt.  One  line  had  told  the 
infinitely  better :-« 

^'  Peace  ho  !  the  moon  sleeps  wi 
dymion.*' 

The  mysterious  connexion  be 
the  moon  and  the  ocean,  whicl 
plies  a  topic  in  these  lines 
Keats,  is  well  adapted  for  the  ci 
of  poetical  fancy.  The  moon,  ai 
governess  of  floods,'*  could  not ' 
regarded  by  the  poet,  when  she 
to  look  upon  the  sea  beneath  he 
darting  down  those  rays  of  s 
thy  which  so  beautifully  bind 
ther  the  subject  and  the  sove 
The  lines  that  follow,  give  a  v 
expression  to  that  relation,  thoug 
do  not  certainly  contain  such 
spooming"  epithets,  as  those  < 
poet  whom  we  have  just  quotec 

The  mighty  Moon  she  sits  above, 
Encircled  with  a  zone  of  love  ; 
A  zone  of  dim  and  tender  light. 
That  makes  her  wakeful  eye  more  b 
She  seems  to  shine  with  a  sunny  ra; 
And  the  night  looks  like  a  mellow'd 
The  gracious  mistress  of  the  main, 
Ilath  now  an  undisturbed  reign  ; 
And  from  her  silent  throne  looks  doi 
As  upon  children  of  her  own, 
On  the  waves  that  lend  their  gontle  1 
In  gladness  for  her  couch  of  rest. 

In  whose  eyes  besides  those  « 
lover  whose  visions  we  have  n( 
b  the  Moon  likely  to  wear  the  : 
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attnctioDS?  Good  old  Gawin  Douglas     When   desth 
thus  fitly  addresses  her:— 

"  Horojt  Udjr,  pail  CjmtliU,  not  bryebt, 
Qailk  from  thi  broder  borrowU  all  tb«  lycht, 
Rewlan  of  pasMge  and  ways  mony  ont, 
Maiatret  of  •trein3rt  and  gUidar  of  tbe  nycht, 
Sefaiptneii  and  pilgrymyt  ballowia  thi  mycht.' 

Milton^  too«  makes  the  brothers  in 
Comos  inyoke  her  as  a  power  to  whom 
the  wayfarer  looks  not  in  Tain  for 
kind  protection : — 

«  Unmnffle,  ye  faint  stan ;  and  thoo,  fair 

Moon, 
That  wont'it  to  love  the  traveller's  beniton, 


and 
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danger,   terror   and 


diimayy 
Are  madly  straggling  on  the  dismal  Ooeas^ 
With  heedless  smile   and  calm  onalter'd 

motion, 
Onward   thou  glidest  through  the  milky 

way, 
Nor,  in  thy  own  immortal  beauty  bleet, 
Hear*st  dying  mortals  rave  themselves  to 

rest. 
Yet  when  this  night  thou  mount'st  thy 

starry  throne. 
Brightening  to  sunlike  glory  in  thy  bliss. 
Wilt  thou  not  then  thy  once*  loved  vessel 

misSy 


Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  And  wish  her  happy  now  that  aheU  gone?" 

T??  »   .^  V       .t  *.    •      t  To  whom  else  than  these  can  the 

And  disinhent  ehaos,  that  reigns  here  «i:,««™  ^e  4Ua  ^^^^  k-.  -«  :«*^«.^i« 

In  double  night  of  darkne«  and  of  shades."  J^*""?*"  f  ^  *^*  °^^",^  ^  intensely 

^  dear  as  to  prompt  the  spontaneous 

But  faint,  perhaps,  or  feeble  in  con-  poetry  of  the  Heart  ?    Surely,  more 

templatiTe  earnestness  must  be  the  loTe  than  to  any  others,  to  those  who  sit 

of  other  travellers  compared  with  that  in  the  darkness  and  desolation  of  bond- 

wfaieh  rivets  the  lonely  seaman's  gaze,  in  age,  counting  the   tedious   resting- 

the  watches  of  the  night,  on  that  object  ^pliaees  of  time,  and  revinng  as  if  from 

which  brightens  his  waterr  scene,  and  the  dead  at  any  kind  visitation  that 

on  which,  belonging  as  it  does  to  earth  seems  to  break  their  loneliness,  or  to 

aswell  as  to[ocean,  he  would  fain  believe  betoken  the  return  of  light  and  liberty, 
that  the  weeping  eyes  of  friends  at  home 

are  now  fixed  in  sympathy  with  his.  "  Smile  of  the  moon !— ifor  so  I  name 

And  if  this  genUe  visitant  of  the  night  That  silent  greeting  from  above ; 

is  thus  dear  to  the  sea-farer's  heart,  ^  gentle  flash  of  light  that  came 

can  we  readUy  believe  that  she  does  ^'°°^  "f  ^^T^!V'^^l!'^  !f£u?'    '''' ' 

not;in  return,  look  in  love  on  the  gal.  ^5  '^ '^°".f '^"^  ♦  1     i    ?    r      ♦k 

lant\essel8  that  wing  their  way  be-  J/^^  ^^^J  ^;^J^  ^^f^^^!;  ^^°"^^  ^'  '^'^' 

neath  her  beams^  and  commiserate  the  ^  o»*por  o  rep 

sad  disasters  which  they  are  doomed  ^    i.                     r  *v    • :     aj 

to  underiro  ^^^  some  of  the  imaginative 

^  '                                         ,  impersonations  of  these  fair  orbs  which 

"  O  heavenly  Queen !  by  mariners  beloved  !  ^ing  from  the  feelings  of  the  heart, 

Refolgeot  moon  !  when  in  the  cruel  .ea  ^^^  ^jjj^j,    j^  ^j  ^^^^  ^jjl     j^^  ^ 

Sr°  "^AA  ^''\      'r'^  '^u•'  T'^J"''''":  additional  beauty  to  their  lustre,  and 

Where  d.d.t  thou  hncer  then?     Sure  it  ^  stronger  energy  to  their  moral  influ- 

encc,  yet  so  as  not  to  disturb,  but 
rather  to  aid  and  enforce  the  sacred 
truth,  that  these  are  but  the  dim  re- 


behoved 
A  spirit  strong  and  pitiful  like  thee 
At  that  dread  hour  thy  worshipperi  to  save ; 

Nor  let  tbe  glory  where  thy  tenderebt  light,      _       ,  -./«.»ii..i_^  j 

Forsaking  even  the  clouds,  with  pleasure  lay,  flections  of  ineffable  bnghtness  and 
Paw,  like  a  cloud  which  none  deplores,  transcendant  power,  in  a  Being  in- 
finitely greater  than  all  his  works, 
from  whom  our  faculties  have  borrow- 
ed all  their  resources,  and  to  whom  we 
can  communicate  nothing  unless  it  be 
the  Imperfections  of  our  own  unworthy 
and  inadequate  apprehensions. 


away. 
No  more  to  blecs  the  empire  of  the  night. 


**  0  vain  belief !  most  beauteoui  as  thou 

art. 
Thy  heavenly  visage  hides  a  cruel  heart. 


^ 
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THB  TOBIAS  C0RRE8P0ND£MCE. 


No.  I. 


FEOM  NESTOR  GOOSEQUILL^  ESQ.  TO  TOBIAS  FLIMSY^  ESg.«  ON  THE  GENERAL 

QUESTION  OF  EDITING  NEWSPAPERS. 

Ben  Jonson's  Head,  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street, 
Monday,  \st  June  1840.      ' 


Dear  Tobias,— I  have  just  received 
your  letter,  which  I  hasten  to  answer^ 
though  in  reality  I  am  any  thing  hut 
sure  that  this  will  roach  you,  as  you 
have  forgotten  to  send  your  address. 
I  called  at  your  last  lodgings  in  Arun- 
del Street :  the  lady  was  so  civil  and 
attentive  to  your  proceedings,  that 
when  I  asked  for  your  address,  she 
said  she  wished  she  knew  it  I  saw 
Tom  Wilkinson  of  the  Goat  and  Com- 
passes, and  had  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
water  with  him  (cold),  over  which  he 
mentioned  to  me  that  he  supposed  you 
would  soon  settle  with  him  your  last 
year's  bill.  Of  course  I  said  you 
would  ;  and  in  order  to  show  my  opi- 
nion of  your  solvency,  I  ordered  three 
or  four  glasses  of  the  same  (hot  for 
him),  which  are  put  down  to  your 
account.  So  far  as  that  goes,  all  is 
satisfactory.  That  rascally  snip, 
Smashton,  who  has  been  a  bankrupt 
some  score  of  times,  met  me  by  chance, 
and  had  the  impudence  to  speak  to  me 
of  something  he  says  you  owe  him.  I 
really  never  was  so  disgusted  in  my 
life,  and,  with  what  I  trust  is  a  pro- 
per degree  of  moral  feeling,  told  the 
fellow  that  if  you  over  paid  him  a  far- 
thing, I  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  cutting  your  society,  for  your  not 
appropriating  the  sum  to  the  payment 
of  nis  honest,  his  honourable,  and  his 
ill-used  creditors.  I  spoko  to  him  in 
such  a  manner  against  the  villany  of 
getting  into  debt,  that  if  the  scoundrel 
has  any  feeling — but  no  matter;  I 
am  sure,  dear  Tobias,  you  will  never, 
by  your  conduct  in  tjiis  particular, 
reduce  me  to  a  predicament  so  dis- 
tressing to  my  feelings  as  cutting  you. 
Never  pay  him,  my  dear  fellow, 
never — but  I  need  not  impress  this 
more  strongly  upon  your  just  and 
discreet  mind. 

Jack  Random,  I  spent  the  evening 
with  last  Saturday :  he  tells  me  that 
on  looking  over  your  cases,  he  does 
not  see  what  you  liuvc  to  apprehend. 


He  is  really  a  good  fellow,  though  an 
attorney,  and  has  done  every  thing 
for  you  that  a  man  conld,  except 
paying  the  costs  out  of  pocket,  for  omit- 
ting which  ceremony  he  had  many 
reasons ;  and  look  after  your  fifteen 
or  sixteen  cases,  from  which  he  wu 
prevented  by  the  accident  of  his  being 
on  a  visit  in  White  Cross,  which  may 
be,  and  indeed  is,  a  valuable  seminary 
for  learning  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  debtor  and  creditor  law, 
but  is  remarkably  unfavourable  for 
locomotive  exertion.  He  is  out,  how- 
ever,  now,  and  will  attend  to  your 
affairs  as  soon  as  he  gets  through  a 
couple  of  dozen  dinners  with  recently 
emancipated  Knights  of  the  Cross, 
whom  he  assisted,  by  acceptances  or 
otherwise,  in  their  escape  from  the 
Philistines.  On  the  whole,  he  thinks 
that  there  are  not  more  than  five  exe- 
cutions against  you — there  may  pos- 
sibly be  six,  for  there  is  no  knowing 
whether  that  infernal  vagabond,  Moses 
Abuddibus,  has  issued  an  Ex.  for  that 
sixty-one  day  bill  you  accepted  for 
me  last  March  two  years,  though  I 
have  promised  to  pay  him  six,  ay, 
eight  months  ago,  because  ruffians  like 
him  are  never  to  be  trusted,  as  they 
have  no  notion,  like  gentlemen,  of 
keeping  their  word :  but  say  six  exes, 
and  that's  all.  There  are  seven  or 
eight  razor-strops — little  Victorias  by 
the  grace  of  God — besides,  but  they 
are  only  serviceable — so  that*s  not  at 
all  pressing. 

As  for  the  exes — 

First,  as  to  paying  Humphry  Hocus 
for  the  wine    •     •     ♦    • 

[This  part  of  the  letter  is  so  com- 
pletely of  a  private  nature,  that  we 
cannot  print  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
the  writer  advbes  his  correspondent 
on  the  great  impropriety  of  wasting 
his  money  in  paying  debts.  He  says 
he  has  known  it  to  be  the  ruin  of 
many  a  man.  It  is  a  worse  propen-> 
sity  than  gambling,  he  observes,  bo* 
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cause  gambling,  though  the  practice 
U  immoral,  yet  you  may  get  some- 
thlDg  by  it ;  but  m  paying  debts*  the 
money  is  assuredly  lost  to  you  and 
your  heirs  for  ever,  without  any  hope 
of  equivalent.] 

I  called  at  Charley  Owen's  in  the 
Strand,  and  backed    the  tickets  on 
your  watch  and  waistcoats,  so  that 
they  are  safe  for  three  months.     As 
my  money  happened  to  be  locked  up 
at  the  time  in  some  heavy  speculations 
in  the  city,  I  took  the  liberty  of  selling 
one  of  your  tickets  to  Charley,  to  raise 
the  wind  for  keeping  the  rest  out  of 
danger.     There  was  some  money  in 
Tonr  favour,  on  the  strength  of  which 
he  and  I  and  Mac  dined  at  Dubourg*s. 
He  behaved  so  civilly  that  I  could  not 
do  any  thing  less  with  common  de« 
tenej ;  and  I  Ihn  sure  you  will  approve 
of  it.     You  can  draw  a  bill  upon  me 
for  the  balance  whenever  you  like,  and 
when  it  is  dishonoured,  I  will  pay  the 
three  and  sixpence  for  noting  with 
pleasure.      We    had    a   remarkably 
agreeable  evening,  and  as  I  was  put- 
ting Owen  into  a  cab  at  about  three 
in  the  morning,  I  took  the  precaution 
of  borrowing  from  him  a  ten-ponnd 
note  and  some  loose  silver,  least  he 
might  be  robbed  by  the  cabman.     I 
have  observed  with  regret  that  the 
appointment  of   our  mutual    friend, 
Daniel  Whittle  Harvey,  to  the  office 
of  jarvey-general  has  not  effected  any 
considerable  emendation  in  the  lives 
and  characters  of  the  tribes  entrusted 
to  his  sceptre ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the 
missionanr    societies,    so     successful 
among  Blacks,  Hindoos,  Jews,  Qua- 
kers, and  other  heterodox  sects,  or 
pagans  far  off,  have  done  any  thing 
material  in  introducing   Christianity 
among  the  cabs.     I  therefore  deemed 
it  no  more  than  my  duty  to  pay  the 
fare  for  Charley  beforehand,  although 
it  amounted  to  a  shilling,  (eightpence 
was  the  just  fare,  but  I  would  not  stand 
q;Qarrelling  with   a  swindling  knave 
upon  a  trile,)  out  of  my  own  pocket. 
Mother  Phillips  has  your  linen,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  difference  between 
you,  which  I  cannot  reconcile.     You 
say  you  have  three  shirts,  five  collars, 
and  four  pair  of  socks.    She  maintains 
that  it  is  but  two  shirts,  three  col- 
lars, and  two  pair  of  socks,  both  in 
holes.   I  really  cannot  offer  an  opinion 
as  to  which  is  right ;  of  course  I  msdn- 
taln  it  is  yon,  but  she  is  positive.     As 
to  the  bin,  ftha  difference  there  is  rt' 
mMiisble,     You  sent  mo  Sve  and  siX' 


pence  to  pay  it,  and  get  a  receipt  In 
full.  I  tendered  her  the  money,  but  she 
refused  it,  saying  you  owed  her  eleven 
and  eightpence — partly  for  washing, 
partly  for  quarterns  which  she  got  for 
you.  Finding  the  discrepancy  in  your 
respective  statements  so  material,  I 
could  not  do  you  the  injustice  of  hand- 
ing over  the  nvney  to  her.  Under 
such  circumstances,  I  thought  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  take  it  to  Jack 
Loma8*s,  where  Harry,  Jack,  Joe, 
Roe,  Jemmy,  and  I  drnnk  it  to  your 
health.  Do  you  intend  to  pay  the 
eleven  and  eightpence  2  Perhaps  you 
had  better,  as  it  is  unpleasant  to  have 
a  small  balance  hanging  on  among 
these  low  people.  If  you  will  send 
me  eleven  shillings,  I  think  I  can  save 
you  the  difference;  and  eightpence,  let 
me  tell  you,  is  something  to  save  out 
of  an  account  of  this  kind ;  and  a  man 
should  be  cautious.  If  >ou  think  that 
there  has  been  any  imposition  played 
off,  or  even  attempted  upon  you,  do 
not  think  of  submitting  to  it.  Straight- 
ness  in  accounts  is  always  best,  even 
in  trifles. 

I  tumbled  upon  Sloman  in  Covent 
Garden  by  mere  chance.  He  came 
up  to  speak  to  me.  I  was  at  first 
somewhat  impressed  witii  the  idea 
it  was  upon  some  business  of  my  own, 
but  was  much  relieved  when  I  found 
it  was  upon  yours.  lie  fumbled  in 
his  pocket-book,^  as  if  looking  for  a 
writ ;  but,  fortunately,  the  manuscript 
was  not  discoverable.  He  spoke  to 
roe  in  the  kindest  manner  of  you,  but 
as  I  perceived  that  he  had  sent  his 
man,  after  a  confidential  whisper,  in 
the  direction  of  Cursitor  Street,  I 
was  not  anxious  to  detain  lum  from 
his  business.  1  told  him  that  if  he 
held  over  the  writ  he  has  against  you 
in  the  case  of  Siapbang  and  Swindle- 
body,  he  might  expect  a  sovereign — 
and  so  no  doubt  ho  may.  Being  a 
very  hospitable  man,  he  asked  me  to 
take  share  of  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
at  his  expense,  at  Evans's;  fur  ho 
could  wait,  he  said,  until  his  man  re- 
turned. I  consented ;  but  as  I  kuew 
that  it  would  occupy  some  time  in 
swallowing  the  expensive  wine  recom- 
mended by  my  disinterested  friend  of 
Heme  Bay,  I  preferred  getting 
through  a  glass  of  gin  and  water  with 
extreme  rapidity,  relieving  Mr  Slo- 
man from  the  necessity  of  \.T^8.\\Ti^ 
me,  as  he  benevoleuily  pTopo««^»  \o  «k 
second.  I  passed  t\\e  TiNet  T\\Anie«» 
by  iho  noble  bridge  caWe^  «J^te^  ^^ 
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immortal  battle  of  Waterloo,  and, 
eiiBconciiig  myself  securely  in  the 
Feathers,  reflected  upon  the  ease  of  a 
snogsituadonin  the  southern  latitudes. 
I  thought  of  Tom  Maeaulay  in  tho 
East  Indies,  and  called  for  a  cheroot. 
As  I  sate  in  the  end  window  enjoying 
a  fine  yiew  of  the  Thames,  I  per- 
ceived  that  my  friend  Sloman  and  his 
companion  were  prowling  about  the 
nortnern  extremity  of  the  bridge, 
which,  I  assure  you,  was  not  one  of 
the  least  agreeable  features  in  the 
landscape.  He  particularly  asked 
about  your  habitation,  and  I  told  him 
that  you  had  Joined  the  Chinese  expe- 
dition, and  were  at  present,  in  all  pro- 
bability, outside  the  celebrated  har- 
bour called  by  the  Eoglish  Canton, 
but  by  native  authorities  Kwang* 
tchoo-foo-ht ;  and  as  you  were  to 
return  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  he 
might  consider  his  sovereign  as  secure 
to  him  as  if  you  had  been  in  England ; 
which  I  am  certain  is  no  more  than 
the  plain  truth.  The  only  observa- 
tion which  Sloman  made  on  this  con- 
sisted in  a  single  word,  which  was 
<' gammon."  I  cannot  conceive  what 
he  meant,  nor  how  he,  being  a  strict 
professor  of  Hebrew  theology,  and  a 
great  rabbi  among  the  Jews,  can  have 
anything  to  say  to  pig*s  meat.  I  did 
not,  however,  wait  to  enquire,  feeling 
eonvincedthat  it  was,  after  all,  nothing 
but  some  low  slang  expression,  such 


your  credit,  as  to  take  your  bill  at 
three  months,  though  the  postscript  of 
costs  had  swelled  it  to  L.18,  6s.  6d., 
which  you  liquidated  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned.  At  what  time,  my 
dear  friend,  did  these  extraordinary 
events  occur  ?  You  never  mentioned 
a  word  to  mo  about  them.  Seeing 
that  he  was  rather  well-dressed,  I 
suggested  to  him  that  now  was  the 
time  to  show  his  gratitude :  and  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  fit  of  irrestrainable 
enthusiasm,  that  there  was  nothing 
he  would  not  do  to  serve  you.  •«  I'd 
move  heaven  and  earth,'*  said  he, 
•'  to  serve  that  man !"  "  Then,"  said 
I,  "send  him  a  sovereign."  Any 
thing — ask  me  any  thing  but  that," 
he  said,  with  much  vehemence — *'  that 
I  cannot  do."  On  enquiring  into  the 
reason  of  his  objection,  he  told  me 
that  you  had  not  inserted  his  name  as 
indebted  to  you  in  your  schedule,  and 
that  paying  you  now  would  involve 
him  in  a  connivance  with — pardon 
me  for  saying  the  word — with  perjury, 
as  you  had  sworn  that  you  had  in- 
serted all  your  credits.  "  It  would 
hurt  the  character  of  us  both,"  he 
remarked,  "  if,  by  paying  Tobias  any 
thing,  he  acknowledged  that  the  sacred 
obligation  of  an  oath  was  violated  or 
trifled  with."  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
plied  him  with  a  couple  of  extra 
bowls  of  punch.  1  could  not  get  over 
the  tenderness  of  his  religious  scruples ; 


as  is  to  be  expected  from  people  of    and,  finally,  I  became  so  disgusted 


his  low  business,  whose  company  I 
have  always,  therefore,  most  sedu- 
lously avoided. 

Sam  Jones  is  not  that  fool  you  take 
him  for.  I  wrote  to  him  as  you 
desired ;  and,  to  ensure  his  punctu- 
ality, asked  him  to  take  a  chop  and  a 
flass  of  grog  with  me  at  the  Blue 
'osts  in  Cork  Street — at  my  expense 
of  course.  He  came  to  the  minute  ; 
and,  on  my  menlioning  your  name, 
broke  out  into  the  highest  encomiums 
upon  you,  and  at  one  time  was  on  the 
point  of  shedding  tears.  I  had  no 
notion  of  the  extent  of  your  kindness 
to  him.  You  were  taken,  he  told  me, 
three  times  upon  a  cognovit,  which 

Jon  gave  to  satisfy  an  acceptance  you 
ad  prudently  lent  him  ;  and  though 
his  heart  bled  for  you,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  yon  to  settle  the  whole  debt, 
costs  and  all,  in  the  course  of  a  couple 


that  I  departed  from  the  room  without 
bidding  him  good-night  I  was  so 
carried  away  by  indignation,  that  it 
was  not  until  next  morning  I  recol- 
lected I  had  not  settled  the  bill.  On 
hastening  to  the  Blue  Posts  to  rectify 
the  error,  1  found  that  Sam,  not  hav- 
ing any  thing  in  his  waistcoat  pockets, 
satisfied  the  waiters  by  the  deposit  of 
his  waistcoat  itself,  besides  his  stock 
and  bandana ;  all  articles  too  costly 
and  quite  out  of  taste  for  a  fellow  like 
him.  As  the  weather  was  remarkably 
sultry,  and  Sam  had  been  rather  too 
liberally  applying  **  hot  and  rebellions 
liquors  to  his  blood,"  as  the  divine 
Shakespeare  has  it,  he  must  have  felt 
considerably  relieved  by  the  removal 
of  his  stock  and  waistcoat,  as  he  walk- 
ed airily  home  in  the  cool  of  midnight. 
As  for  the  bandana,  in  his  then  8tate> 
it  would  probably  have  fallen  into  the 


of  years.     You  had  taken  him  out  of  hands  of  pickpockets,  or  loose  women. 

the  Manhalsea*  he  said,  where  he  Seeing  that  every  thing  was  maoh 

wai  locked  up  for  L.3,  158. ;  and  his  safer  as  it  stood,  and  not  wishing  to 

ciwliior  bMd  bo  high  an  opinion  of  disturb  Sam*«  anansemonti,  I  did  not 
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accede  to  the  reqnest  of  the  waiter  to 
take  pouession  of  the  g^oods^  on  pay- 
ment of  the  bill.  I  am  neither  by 
melination  nor  license  a  pawnbroker, 
to  advance  money  on  wearing  apparel ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  even  if  they  are 
finally  sold,  which  will  probably  be 
the  case,  yet  as  they  were  articles  not 
suited  to  his  manners,  or  his  condition 
in  life,  and  as  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
they  were  obtained  in  no  very  credit > 
able  manner,  he  is  better  without 
them.  As  for  your  money,  give  it  up. 
Sam,  I  repeat  it,  is  no  fool,  whatever 
he  may  appear,  and  displays  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  cunning  in  his 
general  dealings.  I  should  think  it 
would  be  no  easy  matter  to  make  him 
a  dope,  or  to  play  any  tricks  upon 
him.  I  have  found  it  so  by  experience. 
Though  it  is  a  visit  not  in  conson- 
ance with  my  usual  habits,  yet,  to 
oblige  you,  I  called  in  the  Edgeware 
Road  upon  Sally.  That  girl,  it  is  evi- 
dent, has  a  sincere  regard  for  vou.  She 
asked  me  most  anxiously  where  you 
bad  gone  ;  and,  on  my  informing  her 
that  1  could  not  tell,  she  stamped 
gracefully,  or  at  all  events,  emphati- 
cally, upon  the  ground,  and  exclaimed 
that  if  she  knew  she  would  follow  you 
all  over  England,  and  ferret  yon  out : 
an  assertion  which  she  confirmed  with 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  witness  these  bursts  of  affection, 
especially  when,  as  1  believe  is  her 
case,  the  solicitude  about  a  lover  is  ren- 
dered more  intense  by  the  maternal 
desire  of  supporting  her  offspring.  The 
landlady,  who,  she  told  me,  was  a  very 
unfeeling  woman,  harasses  her  every 
week  with  her  vulgar  visits ;  and,  she 
added,  the  circumstance  of  your  not 
taking  a  formal  leave  of  her  on  your 
departure  the  day  before  the  half-ycar 
became  due,  gives  the  coarse  creature 
an  opportunity  of  talking  of  your 
want  of  politeness.  In  those  classes 
you  may  often  observe  a  ridiculous  at- 
tention to  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  etiquette.  As  I  wished  to  aff()rd 
Sally  protection  from  these  insults, 
I  came  to  the  resolution  of  taking 
up  my  quarters  for  the  present  in 
the  Edgeware  Road.  The  rooms, 
Indeed,  are  small  for  two ;  but  Sally 
and  I  make  ourselves  as  comfortable 
as  we  can,  without  grumbling.  I 
know  your  generous  mind  will  lead 
you  to  regret  that  I  should  put  myself 
to  80  much  inconvenience :  but  I  do  not 
regret  what  I  do  for  a  friend.  In  a 
similar  difBcaltx  yon  would  do   the 


same  for  mo,  as  I  am  sure  you  have^ 
upon  more  than  one  occasion,  done 
already. 

Having  thus,    I  think,  pleasantly 
arranged  your  private  affairs,  1  must 
now  touch  upon  your  future  functions 
— but  in  the  very  outset  I  am  nuzzled. 
You  tell  me  you  have  taken  the  office 
of  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and  seem  not 
a  little  elated  at  the  dignity — an  ela- 
tion, in  esteeming  which  at  its  proper 
value  I  should  have  the  more  ready 
means  of  ascertaining,  if  I  had  seen 
your  agreement,  or  knew  the  present 
state  of  the  stability  of  your  journal. 
But  you  do  not  tell  me  what  the  paper 
is — where  published — how  backed— 
or  what  politics  ;  and  yet,  leaving  me 
thus  in  the  dark,  you  ask  me  to  give 
you  sound  practical  advice,  such  as  you 
say  my  long  experience,  and,  as  you 
are  pleased,  dear  Tobias,  flatteringly 
to  add,  <*  the  diversified  and  astonish- 
ing scope  of  my  undoubted  abilities  so 
admirably  qualify  me  to  offer."  I  was 
pleased  to  see  you  nudging  that  last  re» 
mark,  not  from  the  idle  suggestions  of 
vanity,  but  because  it  shows  a  power 
of  rounding  a  sentence — not  merely 
melodiously,  but  with  a  due  feeling  of 
the  propriety  of  conciliating  the  mem- 
ber you  mean  to  puff^.     Sheridan  has 
made  his  hero  in  the  Critic  give  a  lec- 
ture upon  puffing.     Witty,  no  doubt, 
and  well  to  laugh  at,  as  a  thing  in  a 
play.    But  mind  mc — when  you  want 
to  i)uff'  any  man,  let  it  not  be  oblique, 
collusive,  or  any  other  of  the  categories 
of  Sheridan's  friend.     Do  it  straight** 
forward  :    lay  it  on   with   a  trowel. 
The  public,  if  there  is  such  a  being,  is 
no  more  deceived  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other — t/iat  is  not  the  way  to 
humbug  the  public :  but  the  tna7i  is 
tickled,  which  is  tlio  main  object  of 
the  writer,  or,   at  least,  ought  to  be. 
1  think  that  the  word  "  admirable"  is 
a  good  word  when  used  thus — **  as  So- 
and-so  said  in  his  admirable  speech'* 
— "  my  Lord  So-and-so- is  the  most 
admirable  man  of  his  party*' — **  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Blunderbuss  So-and- 
so  was  admirable  throughout,"  and  so 
forth.     It  is  almost  as  good  a  word  of 
command  as  **  accommodate"  in  tho 
days  of  Bardolph,  and  generally  as 
easy  of  exact  definition.     Therefore 
the  compliment  of  your  letter  I  Imil, 
not  as  ministering  to  any  feeling  of 
self-gratulation,  but  as  pTO\\T\^  \\v«l\. 
jou  have  obtained,  ot  SlI  \eBC&\.  ^t«  \u 
the  road  of  obtaining,  \V\o  mwiVwj  cifl 
one  branch  of  your  protesftion. 
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But  how  am  I  to  g^ide  you  in  the 
midst  of  this  thick  and  palpable  ob- 
scure? Are  you  Tory,  Whig,  Radical, 
Chartist,  High  Church,  Low  Church, 
No  Church,  Snob  Church,  Rob  Cliurch, 
Up  Papist,  Down  Papist,  Voluntary, 
Involuntary,  Intrusionist,  Extrusion- 
ist.  Moderate,  Immoderate  ?  Are  you 
in  an  agricultural  district,  or  in  a  ma- 
nufacturing ?  Slavery,  or  no  slavery  ? 
Currency  solid,  or  currency  paper? 
What  are  you  ?  I  know  not.  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing ;  and  yet  you  ask 
me  for  advice  to  conduct  your  paper. 

I  can  only  return  a  general  answer, 
and  have  therefore  jotted  down  in  an 
alphabetical  order,  that  I  may  not  be 
supposed  unduly  to  prefer  any  one  sub- 
ject to  another,  what  I  think  are  the 
prominent,  perhaps  the  exclusive,  to- 
pics to  which  the  writer  of  leading 
articles  may  be  called  upon  to  address 
himself ;  and,,  to  supply  you  with  the 
most  appropriate  manner  of  treating 
them  on  all  sides,  I  have  done  so  with 
impartiality.  Tros  Tyriusque  mihi 
—but  I  shall  not  continue  the  line,  for 
I  have  some  remarks  upon  the  gene- 
ral question  elsewhere,  when  touching 
upon  quotation,  as  practised  by  sena- 
tors and  other  persons  of  public  ap- 
pearance. 

The  main  topics,  then,  I  take  it,  are 
these : — 

I.  Catholics. 
II.  Corn. 

III.  Currency. 

IV.  Dissent. 
V.  Education. 

VI.  Factories. 
VII.  Finance, 
VIII.  Foreign  Affairs. 

IX.  Government,  at  home 
and  in  colonies. 

X.  Intrusion. 

XI.  Jobbing. 
XII.  Libel. 

XIII.  Personality. 

XIV.  Poor  Laws. 
XV.  Queen. 

XVI.  Reform. 
XVII.  Slave  Trade. 
XVII I.  Trade,  Free. 

All  these  are  subdivisible  into  many 
minor  heads. 

No.  I.  (  Catholics)  for  example,  opens 
np  the  whole  question  of  the  quarrels 
and  the  politics  connected  with  them, 
which  have  divided,  what  is  in  com- 
mon parlance  called  the  religious 
world,  some  doien  generations  of  ar- 
tiealMte  oriaarUcalate  speaking  men. 


No.  Vin.  (^Foreign  Affiiirs)  gives  ns 
every  thing  in  continental  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  America^  Australasia, 
Melville*s  Island,  the  kingdoms  of 
Fife  and  Kerry,  and  other  forngn 
parts ;  besides  war,  peace,  bully, 
sneak,  threaten,  skulk,  palaver,  proto-  « 
col,  and  all  the  other  weapons  of  di- 
plomacy. No.  IX.  (^Government)  and 
No.  XI.  (Jobbing)  embrace  the  mi- 
nuter shades  of  Whig  and  Tory,  in 
all  their  varied  ramifications, — and  so 
forth.  I  have  omitted  to  make  a  se- 
parate category  of  humbug,  because 
it  b  80  mixed  up  with  all  these  ques- 
tions, (except  No.  XV.)  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  disentangle  it  from  the 
general  body,  and  manifestly  ui\jast 
to  allow  that  the  trading  professors  of 
any  matter  of  public  debate,  by  which 
money  is  to  be  made  or  notoriety  o\h 
taincd,  excel,  in  the  practice  of  that 
inestimable  science,,  their  brother 
merchants  in  other  departments  of 
merchandise.     To  business  : — 

I.  Catholics.  I  might  have  called 
them  Papists,  as  those  who  like  them 
not  are  in  the  wont  of  doing,  but  that 
would  have  thrown  them  into  the  let- 
ter P.,  so  to  come  thirteenth  in  the 
series ;  or  Roman  Catholics,  as  the 
compromisers,  who  boldly  disregard 
the  imputation  of  committing  a  bull, 
are  in  the  habit  of  designating  them, 
for  that  would  have  flune  them  into 
K,  about  the  sixteenth;  and  as  I  desiro 
to  have  them^r«^  on  my  list,  I  take 
them  by  the  name  they  give  them- 
selves.— (Let  me  here  make  a  paren- 
thesis to  observe,  that  I  like  them  for 
their  courage  in  taking  the  name. 
We  sometimes  hear  people  say,  that 
Shakspeare,  by  asking  **  What's  in  a 
name, '  insinuates  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it.  These  people  are  not  wise, 
Tobias.  It  is  not  Shakspeare  who 
says  anything  of  the  kind,  unless  we 
set  him  down  as  res|M>nsible  for  every 
thing  that  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of 
his  characters.  Shakspeare  well  knew 
that  there  was  as  much  virtue  in  a 
name,  as  Lord  Coke  found  in  an  &c. ; 
and  when  he  makes  Cassius  assure  his 
confederate,  that  **  Brutus  will  start  a 
spirit  as  soon  as  Cfesar,"  he  does  it 
with  the  full  assurance  that  Cassius  is 
to  find  out  his  mistake  in  the  end. 
Therefore  commend  I  the  Catholics 
for  taking  to  themselves  par  excellence 
the  sounding  name.  Depend  upon  it, 
it  tells  somewhere,  and  that  extensive- 
hr.)  I  wish  to  put  their  article  first 
for  this  plain  TcaBon»  V\i.»\.W\.\dftclra 
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to  remark  in  the  befpinniiig  of  mj  short 
therisy  thmt  if  jon  cannot  writo  on  the 
Catholic  question,  you  have  complete- 
ly mistaken  your  trade.  Depart  from 
newspapers :  abscond  from  the  pen, 
unless  you  use  it  to  write  for  annuals. 
You  have  come  into  the  wrong  voca- 
tion. Pare  a  moss,  break  stones  on 
the  road,  turn  a  mangle,  go  in  the  fiii* 
tish  auxiliary  Spanish  legion  :  do  any 
thing,  in  short,  but  journalize.  You 
have  made  a  mistake;  your  blunder 
b  barbarous.  I  cannot  teach  in  such 
a  case,  any  more  than  I  could  impart 
a  knowledge  of  landscape-drawing  to 
the  blind.  If  you  be  No- Popery:  idol- 
atry, superstition,  inquisition,  bloody 
Mary,  Philip  11.,  St  Bartholomew, 
1641,  revocation  of  Edict  of  Nantz, 
1798,  Scallabogue,  no  faith  with  here- 
tics, Dr  Dens,  0*Connell,  beggary, 
perjury,  swindling.  If  Pro- Popery  : 
seven  centuries  of  oppression,  religion 
of  seven-eighths  of  Christian  world, 
seven  millions  of  trampled-upon  men, 
the  march  of  mind,  the  tolerance  of 
the  popes,  the  ancient  faith,  the  reli- 
gion of  Fenelon,  the  green  fields  and 
bright  streams  of  Ireland,  the  finest 
peasantry,  the  most  holy  priesthood ; 
oh  I  ah !  ho!  hurrah  I  bleeding  heart, 
true  patriot,  justice  for  Ireland.  If 
you  cannot  write  this — and  there  is  at 
least  a  couple  of  dozen  articles  in  the 
above  catalogue,  every  one  of  tlicm 
wanting  but  the  merest  inflation  of  the 
most  ordinary  gas  to  swell  into  the  dis 
mensions  of  a  bnUon-monstre — if  you 
cannot  do  this,  I  repeat  that  you  have 
mistaken  your  busiooss,  and  should 
retire  from  the  proftission  of  journal- 
ism with  as  little  delay  as  may  bo. 

Why  even on  our  side,  and 

■  on  the  other,  can  write  that : 
I  am  sure  that  anybody,  Tobias,  can 
fill  up  the  blanks. 

IL  Corn.  A  plain — a  very  plain 
question.  I  know  that  you  have  never 
tbought  any  thing  about  it,  except 
when  your  weekly  bill  has  informed 
you  that  the  quartern  loaf  has  risen 
an  extra  penny,  and  therefore  left  you 
so  much  more  in  debt  to  the  unfor- 
tunate baker ;  but  in  this,  Tobias,  you 
do  not  differ  from  the  chief  speakers 
and  writers  on  the  liberal  side  of  this 
subject.  The  main  argument  in  Vil- 
liers's  three-times  spoken  speech,  for 
example,  could  be  summoned  up  ad- 
vantageously in  the  above  sentence. 
As  the  subject  is  a  flowery  one— *ex- 
cuse  the  'pvak-^xou  may  amplify  it,  aa 


ho  did,  with  ornaments  of  rhetoric, 
and  other  nice  things  of  the  kind;  but 
after  all,  it  will  come  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  extra  penny.  I  shall, 
however,  instruct  you  so  deeply  on 
the  matter,  that  you  will  pass  off  as  a 
philosopher  of  the  first  water,  in  half 
a  dozen  sentences.  It  is,  I  have  said, 
Tobias,  a  very  plain  question — I  mean 
for  a  newspaper  man,  being  purely  a 
question  of  place.  If  your  paper  is 
in  an  agricultural  district  —  Corn 
laws :  in  a  manufacturing  district— no 
Corn  laws:  in  a  mixed  district — strict 
impartiality ;  or  still  better,  rigid 
silence.  If  you  are  to  be  for  the 
Corn  laws,  you  must  remark,  that  it  is 
a  most  unhappy  state  for  a  nation  to 
be  dependent  on  foreigners,  who  may 
at  any  time  become  enemies,  for 
daily  bread.  Praise  the  landed  in- 
terest of  England,  and  uphold  the 
unpaid  magistracy.  Here  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  abusing  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  Quote  the  lines 
of  Goldsmith, — 

*'  Princes  and  peers  may  flourish  and  may 

fade, 
A  breath  may  make  them,  aa  a  breath  has 

made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  its  country *8  pride, 
When  once  'tis  lost,  can  never  be  sup- 

plied." 

They  have  been  quoted  a  thousand 
times  already,  but  that  is  a  proof  of 
the  general  impression  as  to  their  un- 
deniable truth — and  besides,  poetry  is 
not  generally  read  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  so  that  they  may  pass  for 
original,  and  the  farmers*  daughters 
copy  them  in  their  scrap-books  with 
your  name.  Every  now  and  then  give 
a  discursive  history  of  tho  fall  of 
states  in  ancient  and  modern  times ;  all 
of  which  you  must  attribute  to  the 
want  of  Corn  Laws.  Carthage  had 
no  Corn  Laws — she  was  dependent 
on  foreigners  for  grain :  she  fell  ac- 
cordingly. Rome  had  no  Corn  Laws : 
she  tumbled,  when  the  Sicilian  and 
other  granaries  of  the  empire  were 
lost.  And  so  on.  Talk  of  the  serfs  in 
Pomerania,  add  other  corn- producing 
lands,  famishing  upon  sour  cabbage, 
in  the  midst  of  glowing  harvests  of 
golden  grain — and  contrast  their  con- 
dition with  that  of  the  bacon-greased 
countenances  of  the  English  farm 
servants.  But  in  this  paTllexA^x  ^o 
not  be  too  rash,  becau&e  '^ou  rnvjoX. 
always  leave  a  loopYioVe  oi  reVc^ai*. 
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there  should  be  a  corps  de  reserve  of 
grumbliDg  kept  always  in  hand,  for 
the  farmersy  above  all  people,  like  to 
be  told  they  are  ruined.  Say,  then, 
that  the  foreign  serf  is  miserable  when 
compared  with  what  the  English 
farmer  is,  '*  or,  at  least,  was  in  the 
best  times  of  the  country  ;  and  as  we 
trust  we  shall  see  him  again,  when 
the  unwise,  unjust,  unnatural,  and 
impolitic  system  of  insult  and  oppres- 
sion under  which  he  is  labouring  at 
present,"  (and  \}MiX  present  will  do  for 
any  time,)  **  is  abandoned,  as  it  must 
speedily  be,  amid  the  universal  in- 
dignation of  an  outraged  people/' 
Take  care,  of  course,  to  speak  highly 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  but  mind 
he  must  not  be  the  only  object  of 
applause.  The  great  man  in  your 
immediate  neighbourhood  should  bo 
continually  panegyrized,  and  you  must 
hold  him  up  as  a  pattern  for  all  the 
gentry  of  England.  This  will  get 
you  a  dinner  at  the  Hall  sometimes ; 
and  ^  propos  of  that,  you  must  make 
it  a  point  to  attend  all  public  dinners, 
(tickets  sent  to  the  office,  and  no 
subscription  in  the  evening  expected 
from  you,)  and,  if  you  can  keep  sober 
enough,  make  a  speech.  This  will 
give  you  weight  in  the  country,  for 
though  you  may  talk  the  greatest 
nonsense  in  the  world,  which,  Tobias, 
is  highly  probable,  you  will  have  the 
reporting  of  it  yourself ;  and  on  the 
morrow,  when  cool  reflection  comes, 
it  is  strange  if  you  will  not  be  able  to 
write  a  speech  to  pass  muster,  as  well 
as  those  which  you  have  to  compose 
for  the  other  orators  of  the  evening. 
If  you  be  in  a  manufacturing  district, 
then,  of  course,  manufactures  are  the 
main  stay  of  England,  and  what  can 
be  more  detestable  than  to  attack  the 
food  of  the  hard-working  man — to  put 
on  an  accursed  bread  tax — to  plant  a 
stab  in  the  vitals  of  the  poor — to  de- 
prive the  child  of  sustenance,  the 
mother  of and  all  the  rest  of  that : 

2uote,  if  you  can  remember  them,  or 
nd  any  one  that  does,  the  verses  of 
Ebenezer  Elliot,  which  I  understand 
are  of  an  uncommon  kind,  not  such  as 
are  to  be  met  with  every  day.  If  you 
cannot  remember  them,  make  them — 
as— 

**  I  woald  cut  down  with  hatchet  and  with 

axe 
Those   who  support   this  most  accursed 

bread  tax ; 
People  ofEnghnd  I  listen  to  the  cry. 
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—that  will  be  quite  enough,  being 
exactly  as  much  as  the  most  studious 
reader  ever  at  any  given  time  read  of 
the  visions  of  Ebenezer.  Here,  too» 
you  may  quote  history.  Boldly  defy 
any  of  your  corn-law  readers  to  con- 
tradict you,  when  you  state  that 
Jerusalem  perished  in  the  siege  of 
Titus,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  Jews  were  not  allowed  a  free 
import  of  corn,  and  that  the  same  may 
be  strongly  surmised  of  other  block- 
aded cities.  Take  excellent  care  to 
puff  the  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  or  other  similar  institution, 
and  if  ho  likes  your  articles,  (and  in 
general  these  gentlemen  are  as  vain 
as  magpies,  whom  indeed  they  much 
resemble  in  the  style  and  variety  of 
their  oratory,)  you  may  perhaps  get 
him  to  do  you  a  bill.  Above  all 
things,  give  tables — not  dinner  tables, 
but  tables  of  figures — in  vast  abun* 
dance  ;  thus : — 

**  In  the  year  1702,  when  the  price 
of  corn  was  38s.  Gd.  a  quarter,  the 
wages  of  the  carpenter — we  take  car- 
penters for  an  obvious  reason,  because 
theirs  is  a  trade  which  must  be  diffused 
throughout  the  kingdom  —  averaged 
(see  the  Northampton  tables)  17s.  4d. 
per  week;  that  is  to  say,  17s.  4d. 
a-week,  being  208  pence" — [be  correct 
in  this,  for  some  old  schoolmaster  in 
the  neighbourhood  will  take  the  trouble 
of  reducing  it  to  pence,  and  denouncing 
you  in  the  rival  journal  for  the  mis- 
take, if  you  make  one,  in  a  letter 
signed  "  your's  indignantly — Philo- 
math"]— being  208  pence ;  it  follows 
that  he  could  with  these  wages  pur« 
chase  164  pound  weight  avoirdupois 
of  flour,  convertible,  (allowing  SJd. 
for  yeast  and  baking,  and  0.276  for 
loss,  as  calculated  by  Sir  Astlejr 
Cooper,)  into  159  pounds  of  solid, 
substantial,  and  nutritious  bread  : — in 
other  words,  allowing  him  to  have  a 
wife  and  five  children,  which  is  only 
a  fair  proportion  for  an  industrious 
man,  22  pounds  and  5-7ths  of  a  pound 

Eer  day,  or  nearly  three  poimds  and  a 
alf  of  bread  per  individual.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  cholera  was  never  heard 
of  among  the  poorer  classes  in  those 
days.  Now,  indeed,  we  have  higher 
wages.  He  who  in  1840  represents 
the  carpenter  of  1792  receives  indeed 
22s.  2d.  (see  the  Bowring  tables)  per 
week ;  but  the  price  of  com  being>  by 
the  last  Gazette,  78s.  9d.  per  quarter^ 
it  follows  that  he  can  procure  no  more 
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than  29  pounds  four  ounces  of  bread 
per  week,  beings  under  circumstances 
similar  to  the  former  case*  no  more 
than  seven  pounds  and  a  third  per  day, 
a  little  more  than  a  pound  per  indivi- 
dnaL  We  pitv  at  once  the  heart  and 
the  intellect  of  him  who  upholds  such 
a  system  as  this/*  I  have  read  many 
a  paper  signed  Daniel  Hardcastle  to 
thtt  effect,  which  has  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  reflecting  readers. 

"  On  Tuesdaj  last,  a  great  anti-corn  law 
neeting  was  held^  which,  whatever  may  be 
<mr  opinion  at  to  the  great  queition  under 
discoasion,  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  the 
Ttrj  highest  reaptctah'dity^  whether  we 
coiuider  it  in  the  light  of  wealthy  intelli- 
gence, public  spiritt  or  intrinsic  worth  and 
character  of  all  who  attended.  The  welU 
knoidif  and  ttnivenally  respected  merchant^ 
who  filled  the  chair,  performed  his  arduous 
dotiea  with  a  skill,  talent,  and  urbanity, 
which  well  deserved  the  unanimous  thanks 
with  which  the  meeting  rewarded  him  at  its 
conclusion.  The  arguments  adduced  by  the 
leTeral  speakers  were  not  new — what,  in- 
deed, can  be  new  upon  a  subject  so  loog 
debated  ?^but  were  put  forth  with  a  talent 
and  energy  that  cannot  be  too  highly  ap- 
planded.  Differing  as  we  do  from  the  pre- 
mises of  some  of  the  speakers,  and  from  the 
conclusions  of  others,  as  indeed  very  often 
these  premises  and  conclusions  differed  from 
one  another,  we  cannot  refrain  from  offering 
these  independent  remarks.  Our  own  opi- 
nions are  too  well  known  to  render  it  neces. 
lary  that  they  should  be  here  repeated  **  (of 
course  you  have  taken  right  good  care  never 
to  have  expressed  an  opinion  at  all,)  **  and 
we  shall  conclude  by  referring  our  readers 
to  a  report  of  the  great  anti'corn  law  de- 
bate, which  we  have  given  most  copiously 
without  r^ard  to  trouble  or  expense— it 
will  be  found  in  our  second  page — and  to 
the  resoludons,  for  which  see  advertise- 
ment.*' 

"  Signed  by  the  opidenl  chairman.*' 
(N.6 — Take  care  to  get  that.) 

I  have  underscored  the  only  words 
that  need  differ  in  the  two  reports,  and 
I  advise  you  keep  the  article  stereo- 
typed if  you  are  placed  in  so  unplea- 
sant a  situation  as  not  to  know  on 
which  side  your  boat  is  to  be  trim* 
med. 

III.  CuaasNCT. — Here  again,  To-* 
bias,  of  this  question  I  think  I  may 
fairly  assume  you  have  no  personal 
information.  As  your  salary  was  paid 
weekly,  you/ of  course,  know  of  the 
exitteoee  of  golden  coins ;  and  as  the/ 
with  Ughtiung'  rapidity  convert' 
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The  only  case  that  remains  is  that 
in  which  you  are  in  a  town  of  divided 
interest  —  Liverpool  for  example  — 
where  you  have  the  fear  of  offending 
the  gentlemen  of  Lancashire  on  the 
one  hand,  by  being  anti-corn,  and  the 
men  of  Dale  Street,  Lord  Street,  and 
the  Docks  on  the  other,  by  being  pro- 
corn  :  it  is  a  hard  case,  but  you  must 
trim.     Write  as  follows  :^ 


**  On  Tuesday,  last,  a  great  agrictdtural 
meeting  was  held,  which,  whatever  may  be 
our  opinion  as  to  the  great  question  under 
discussion,  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  the 
very  highest  clast  of  society, 
rank  ^  birth » 
trite  English  feeling. 

The  noble   Lord,  a   true  pattern   of  an 
English  gentleman. 


pro  com  law- 


noble. 


ed  into  metalliques  of  a  lower  grade  of 
the  silver  and  copper  currency,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  you  can  be  ig- 
norant. As  for  paper — it  must  have 
been  long  since,  <'  long,  long  ago,*'  as 
the  song  has  it,  since  you  saw,  save 
in  distant  vision,  a  bank  note,  (your 
weekly  allowance  being  but  £3, 3s.) ; 
and  your  ideas  of  paper  currency  are 
in  all  probability  restricted  to  an  ac«' 
quaintance  with  those  stamped  paral- 
lelograms which  you  now  and  tVvexi. 
successfully,  but  far  moro  {rec^oftxAVf 
in  vain  endeayoured  to  get  dVacoxiatw^ 
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on  the  easy  terms  of  50  per  cent^  half 
in  wine  or  coals.  In  dense  ignorance 
upon  the  subject^  you  do  not  differ, 
my  dear  Tobias,  from  Mr  Samuel 
Lloyd,  Mr  Richard  Page,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Tooke,  Mr  Alsager,  Mr  James 
MaccuUooh,  and  other  eminent  author- 
ities. I  own  it  is  a  question,  which, 
talking  as  an  impartial  man,  I  abso* 
lutely  hate.  It  has  been  the  greatest 
bother  I  ever  remember  since  I  came 
into  tho  world  of  politics,  and 

•'  First  vent  a  scribbling— 
A  long  time  ago.*' 

Tom  Moore  talks  of  **  Eternal  Ca- 
tholics and  Corn,**  as  tho  great  fires 
of  tho  world,  which  only  proves  that 
Tom  Moore  was  writing  of  what  he 
knew  nothing  about.  Catholics  and 
Com  are  plain  questions,  as  plain  as 
a  pike-staff,  or  Lord  Morpeth's  coun- 
tenance. If  you  were  No- Popery, 
you  had  only  to  abuse  the  Papists — if 
Pro- Popery,  to  abuse  the  Churchmen 
— (5CC  Article  Catholics  in  this  letter) 
i— surely  there  is  no  trouble  in  that. 
Again,  in  the  Com  question,  are  not 
tho  parties  sufficiently  defined  there 
too?  To  be  sure,  they  are.  (See 
Article  Corn  Laws,  ante,)  But  here, 
in  the  Currency  affair,  we  are  most 
sadly  complicated.  The  Whigs,  un- 
der the  philosophy  of  the  political 
economists,  and  the  cajolery  of  the 
capitalists,  are  all  in  favour  of  what 
they  call  a  sound  currency.  Even  to 
your  uneducated  mind,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  explain  that  these  same 
Whigs  detest  Sir  Robert  Peel.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Tories,  led  by  the 
landed  interest,  have  a  mortal  aversion 
to  the  sound  currency,  which,  indeed, 
has  left  their  estates,  in  many  cases, 
little  more  than  a  sound — excuse  the 
pun — and  a  great  veneration  of  that 
Baronet  aforesaid.  This  is  exceed- 
ingly distressing  to  an  impartial,  by 
which  I  mean,  a  partial  journalist. 
To  a  Whig,  it  is  very  unpleasant  to 
be  obliged  to  say,  **  Tho  bill  of  1819 
is  a  measure  of  vast  wisdom,  and  of 
great  benefit  to  the  country  ;'*  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  is  compelled  to 
add,  that  **  the  author  of  that  bill  is  a 
man  of  narrow  mind,  and  contracted 
intellect,  whose  whole  career  has  en- 
tailed upon  the  country  nothing  but 
mischief.**  Again,  how  can  a  Tory 
say,  **  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  the  most 
sagacious  of  men,  and  the  truest  of 
patriots,'*  when    ho  must  denounce 
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his  bill  as  an  act  of  pestilent  folly, 
which  ruined  the  nation,  and  sold  it 
to  pawnbrokers?  This  is  a  heart- 
breaking case.  If  Sir  Robert  was 
out  of  it,  the  question  is  easy  to  ma- 
nage. On  one  side — sound  currency, 
real  metal,  not  filthy  rags — security 
against  panic  —  destruction  of  the 
hopes  of  needy  speculators^philoso- 
phy,  science,  enlarged  notions,  and 
men  of  straw.  Rob  Cobbett*s  *'  paper 
against  gold,"  literally  translating  his 
English  into  your  own  dialect  as  well 
as  you  can  ;  but  do  not  quote  Cobbett, 
first,  because  you  may  pass  off  the  pil- 
fered goods  as  your  own ;  and  second- 
ly, because  he  is  not  in  favour  with 
the  political-economy  doctors,  whom 
he  used  to  call  *' feelosofers,"  and 
otherwise  batter  and  maltreat.  On 
the  other  side,  declaim  against  the 
dishonesty  of  forcing  people  to  pay 
contracts  of  all  kinds  made  when 
Consols  were  perhaps  at  60,  in  the 
same  precise  nominal  sum  now,  when 
they  are  at  93  or  over — lament  over 
the  ruin  of  unhappy  mortgagers  or 
others  whoso  estates  were  burthened 
in  the  paper  times,  which  burthens 
are  now  to  be  got  rid  of  in  the  days  of 
gold  and  silver ;  talk  of  Fred.  Robin- 
son's year  of  panic,  hard  following  the 
Bill  of  1819,  which  was  to  have  ex- 
tinguished all  panics  whatsoever-— of 
Huskisson's  forty^eight  hours  of  barter 
— be  hard  upon  Jews,  usurers,  pawn- 
brokers, money-lenders,  capitalists, 
bill-brokers,  bill-stealers,  and  other 
bad  characters  of  that  kind — and  lift 
up  your  leg  to  bestow  a  heartfelt  and 
warm  salutation  upon  the  Currency 

Snacks.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to 
o  better;  but  it  is,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  a  distressing  question  under 
existing  circumstances.  Tho  only 
thing  agreeable  about  it  is,  that  you 
can  write  articles  which,  as  nobody 
understands  a  word  of  them,  will,  on 
the  old  principle,  oinne  ignotum  pro 
magntfico,  pass  off  as  models  of  pro- 
found wisdom.  It  was  that  which 
made  the  fortune  of  Macculloch,  and 
the  fame  of  Torrens.  There  is  also 
this  advantage,  that  you  may  steal 
these  gentlemen's  lucubrations  ready 
made,  as  no  human  being  remembers 
a  word  they  wrote.  Macculloch  him- 
self was  so  sure  of  this,  that  he  ac- 
tually reprinted  one  of  his  own  most 
elaborate  essays,  and  it  passed  off 
among  his  admirers  as  spick-and-span 
new. 
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IV.  DissBNTBRS.— Why — since  the 
Test  And  Corporation  acts  have  been 
repealed^  it  is  evident  that  these  people 
have  no  sort  of  existence  in  the  coun- 
try.    They  used  to  make  a  rumpus 
once  upon  a  time»  but  now  it  is  found 
out  that  it  was  only  like  the  hollow 
rumbling  of   an  empty  cask.      Asy 
therefore^  I  do  not  think  that  you  can 
he  engaged  on  a  dissenting  paper,  I 
have  no  advice  to  offer  for  your  con- 
duct of  one.     Baines  in  Leeds^the 
Baines  whom  Cobbett  used  to  call  the 
great  Liar  of  the  North^makes  some- 
thing out  of  his  Mercury,  aud  has 
got  himself  into  Parliament,  and  his 
son  into  a  snug  birth  by  means  of  it ; 
but  I  think  he  is  the  only  one,  and  he 
IS  rather  flaring  down  in  dissent     If, 
however,  there  be  so  rare  a  bird  as 
another  elsewhere,  and  that  vou  are 
engaged  upon  it,  you  must  tallc  about 
the   ty the- eating    church — be   smart 
upon  bishops  and  doctors  of  divinity 
— talk  about  the  sufferings  of  the  Co- 
venanters— the  horrible  injustice  of 
believing  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
—puff  Baxter,  Doddridge,  and  other 
luminaries  of  dissent — (sink  all  the 
scandal  about  the  latter»named  di- 
vine)— if  there  there  be  a  martyr  like 
John  Thorogood  doing  martyrdom  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen    shillings    a- day, 
while  he  could  not  do  cobbling  at 
a  higher  rate   than   fifteen   Bhillings 
a-week,  be  pathetic  upon  his  unheard- 
of  calamities — abuse  the  Church  of 
England  on  account  of   its  approxi- 
mation  to  Popery,  but  praise  Popery 
itself  on  account  of  its  hatred  to  the 
Church  of  England — if  there  be  any 
blackguard  story  respecting  a  clergy- 
man, publish  it  in  your  most  conspicu- 
ous type,  taking  care  of  course  to  set  it 
forth  as  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the 
whole  body.     I  cannot  suggest  any 
thing  more  specific.     After  all  it  is  a 
bad  hunt,  unless  you  mean  to  turn 
preacher,  which  perhaps  you  do.     In 
that  case,  you  will  make  the  thing  fit. 
Your  congregation  will  take  in  your 
paper,  and  you  will  take  in  your  con- 
gregation.     In  other  circumstances 
you  will  be  outdone  by  the  dissenting 
ministers,  who  will  naturally  hate  you 
for  interfering  with  their  business.   If 
one  among  them  suspects  that  you  are 
inserting  your  thieving   hooks    into 
their  meal-tub,  they  will  denounce  you 
ai  the  Uzziah  who  touched  the  ark 
with  unconsecrated  finger,  and  do  their 
best  to  palsy  your  hand.     Not  a  six* 
jmocff  will  r^^  let  you  sack,  Tobias^ 
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not  a  sixpence.  It  is  against  their 
interest.  I  have  in  my  time  seen  chaps 
emerge  from  Hoxton  as  lean  as  hop- 
poles,  shirtless  as  pump-handles,  and 
as  ragged  as  scarecrows,  with  stomachs 
that  would  digest  a  paving  stone,  and 
bellies  close  compressed  against  the 
spine,  who,  after  a  year*s  settlement  in 
a  thriving  neighbourhood,  appeared 
in  glossy  suits  of  ample  broadcloth, 
in  well-developed  linen,  and  paunches 
bursting  the  buttons  of  their  breeches* 
All  this  done  by  preaching — by  being 
the  schoolmaster  at  home — by  being 
the  best  private  instructors.  How, 
then,  can  they  be  expected  to  tolerate 
the  man  of  writing — the  schoolmaster 
abroad — the  best  public  instructor, 
whose  supremacy  might  in  all  proba- 
bility lead  to  a  return  to  original  lank- 
ness  and  nudity.  The  idea  is  absurd-* 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  we  never  do  see 
any  dissenting  congregation  in  which 
two  stars  are  allowed  to  shine.  As  to 
vour  editing  an  anti- dissenting  paper, 
in  that  case  your  task  is  easy  enough. 
You  have  only  to  print  what  they  say 
of  one  another,  and  any  other  topic 
or  species  of  abuse  is  needless. 

V.  Education. — All  parties  now 
are  agreed,  or  at  least  they  pretend  to 
be,  as  to  the  great  merits  of  educating 
all  and  sundry — therefore,  though  you 
may  think  the  whole  affair  humbug 
from  beginning  to  end,  don't  say  so. 
Quote  Shakespeare — 

*'  JgDorance  is  the  cursn  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to 
Heaven," — 

and  the  last  return  of  the  Old  Bailey, 
in  which,  out  of  368  persons  convicted, 
159  only  could  read  and  write,  173 
read,  but  not  write,  and  of  the  whole 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight  who 
could  write  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
deemed  fit  for  the  situation  of  dramatic 
critic  to  the  Examiner.  If  you  are 
Ministerial,  praise  Lord  John  Russell 
and  tho  National  Board  of  Education. 
Talk  much  of  liberality,  freedom  of 
opinion,  and  the  necessity  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
over  the  youthful  mind  of  Ireland.  If 
on  the  other  side,  say  that  Education  is 
nothing  unless  based  upon  religion, 
and  address  a  series  of  letters  to  Sir 
Robert  Inglis.  On  the  whole,  this  is 
an  easy  topic,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  any 
thing  piquant  about  it.  Yow  wWYVvv?^ 
in  every  town  some  iourae^mwi  eAji- 
cationist  who  will  reUe^e  'joxx  oi  \i:iO 
tsusk,  by  sending  yow  a  coMiB\e  o^  cq- 
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lamns  of  correspondence  every  week, 
beginning  with — *<  Sir,  your  zeal  in 
the  noble  cause  of  education  induces 
me  to  appeal  to  you,  and  through  you 
to  an  enlightened  public,  your  wide 
circulation  among  whom  is  at  once  a 
proof  of  their  discernment  and  your 
ability/'  &c.  Of  course,  you  must 
not  allow  a  correspondent  to  address 
you  in  any  other  strain — and  always 
put  in  the  "  widely  circulated.*'  A  lot 
of  learning  here  is  good,  for  ou  the 
principle  that 

**  lie  who  rules  freemen,  should  himself 
be  free," 

or,  as  Doctor  Johnson  read  the  line 

'*  Who  drives  fat  oxen,  should  himself 
be  fat ;" 

so  he  who  talks  of  education  should 
be  himself,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
should  appear  to  be  educated.  You 
may,  for  instance,  refer  to  the  case  of 
Sardanapalus,  whose  ruin  was  attribut- 
able solely  to  the  want  of  being  bcnt  to 
a  normal  school  in  his  youth.  Quote 
his  inscriptiou,  in  reality  from  Lord 
Byron,  but  pretend  that  you  found  it 
in  Diodorus  Siculus : — 

**  Sardanapalus 
Tho  King,  and  son  of  Anacyndyrages, 
In  one  day  built  Anchialus  and  Tarsus.  " 

"  Eat,  drink,  and   sport,   tho   rest's   not 
worth  a  filip." 

You  may  observe  that  this  sentiment 
proves  him  to  be  a  man  of  no  educa- 
tion, else  he  would  have  given  a  very 
different  line.  He  would  have  said, 
as  many  others  have  said  since  his 
time, — 

**  Instruct  the    poor, — their    food's   not 
worth  a  fllip." 

Owing  to  his  want  of  being  edu- 
cated, he  kept  disreputable  company, 
who   never    had  conversaziones,   or 

soirees,  or  reunions  of  philosophical  ^i^j^g  ^f  ^^^  f^^^ory  slave.  Talk  of 
discussion,  or  never  attended  any  of  ^^^^^^  -^^^  that  never  knew  what 
Dr  Lardners  lectures.  If  he  had  been  j^  ^^s  to  be  a  child,  and  shed  tears 
duly  cultivated  m  time,  and  taught  to  .  ^^^^  ^^^  billy-roller.  Describe  Ark- 
read  the  works  of  the  noble  poet  who     ^^ight  as  Moloch  in  Milton- 
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Sultan  anti-MalthusiaoizlDg  in  Con« 
stantinople.  A  flourish  of  this  kind 
generally  produces  a  good  effect :  the 
ladies  will  call  it  *'  sweet." 

VI.  Factories — Of  course,  if  you 
are  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bolton, 
Huddersfield,  Oldham,  or  any  other 
similar  place,    which    the    deceased 
member  for  the  last-named  town  used 
to  compliment  by  the  title  of  Hell- 
holes, you  must  be  for  the  factory 
system,  else  your  duration  as  a  news- 
paper  editor  will  be  very  short.     You 
must  say,  Avaunt,  Ashley!  Sink,  Sad- 
ler! Down,  Trollope, down!  Denounce 
all  the  statements  of  the  anti-factory 
folks  as  so  many  distinct  lies — mdn* 
tain  that  tho  mill  owners  are  angels, 
and   their  operations  such    as   were 
never  heard  of  since   the    days   of 
Glauber,  greatest  of  operators.     Talk 
of  the  happiness  of  the  children  as 
unequalled,  and  be  pathetic  upon  the 
pleasure  it  must    give    them — bless 
their  little  hearts ! — to  contribute  to  the 
comforts  and  the  sustenance  of  their 
kind  parents  from  the  early  age  of  six. 
Be  loud  in  praise  of  the  importance  of 
the  manufacturers  of  England,  and  set 
the  spinning-jennies  above  the  Nine 
Muses  and   the  Three  Graces.     Of 
course,  be  liberal  of  tables  and  calciu 
lations,  with  which  the  Scotch  book- 
keepers will  supply  you  ad  libitum. 
As  the  factory  men  are  about  the  most 
hospitable  fellows  in  the  world,  you 
will  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land  if  you 
play  your  cards  well — only  do  not  let 
your  admiration  of  cotton-iwi%i  betray 
you,  as  there  is  great  danger  among 
the  ever-bibing  Mancunians,  into  a 
still  stronger  admiration  of  ^in-twist. 
If  your  lot  be  cast  among  anti-factory 
men,  why,  there  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  enlist  Oastler  or  Stepben99 
(if  out  of  quod,)  and  deplore  the  cala- 


has  made  him  the  hero  of  a  tragedy, 
or  those  of  his  friend,  Mr  Moore; 
if  he  had  possessed  the  means  of 
being  able  to  peruse  Don  Juan,  for 
example,  or  the  poems  of  Thomas 
Little,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
would  never  have  been  overthrown  by 
the  arms  of  Arbaces  the  Median,  and 
the  empire  of  Assyria  might  be  flou- 
rishing to  this  hour,  and  the  emperor 
offermg  his  mediation  between  Mehe« 
met  Pacba  of  Egypt  and  the  youthful 


"  Factory  king,  besmcar'd  with  blood 
Of  'prentice  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears. 
Though  from  tho  whirr  of  spinning  jeniiiea 

bhiill 
The  children^'  cries   unheard  that  pats  d 

through 
To  his  grim  overseer.'' 

On  one  side  appeal  to  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  public,  whether  such  a 
man  as  Muntz,  with  his  beard  stream- 
ing like  a  meteor  through  the  troabM 
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air»  would  support  the  factory  system 
if  his  beneToleot  heart  suspected  auj 
of  the  Trollopiau  horrors.  Ods« 
goose-and-gibletSy  I  should  rather 
think  not.  On  the  otlier  hand,  would 
the  red  Milesian,  Feargus  O'Connor, 
now  incarcerated  in  York  Castle  and 
steeped  in  tlie  bitterest  waters  of  Jor- 
dan, rouse  up  the  thunders  of  his 
eloquence  to  blow  away  the  mill- 
owners  with  a  shout  more  awful  than 
that  which 

"  Vexed  SycUa  bathing  in  the  sea  that 

parts 
Calabria    from   the    hoarse    Trinacrian 

flhore  ?  " 

— I  do  not  know  what  is  so  often 
cramming  Milton  into  my  mouth,  but, 
as  I  shall  remark  by  and  by,  he  is  a 
famous  fellow  to  quote — unless  the 
cry  against  the  factory  system  arose  to 
heaven,  and  Feargus  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  send  his  after  it,  in  order  to  give 
it  a  shove  upwards.    Ou  the  whole,  it 
is  a  good  question  for  both  sides  to 
write  upon :  here  you  have  protection 
of  infants,  maternal  sorrow,  waste  of 
youthful  life,  deprivation  of  youthful 
mnocence»  horrible  atmosphere,  hor- 
rible  toil^  horrible  morals,  every  thing 
in  short  horrible,  horrible,  horrible  ; 
and  there  you  are  furnished  with  com- 
merce of  the  country,  England  raised 
to  power  and  glory  by  manufactures, 
philanthropic  masters,  prosperous  chil- 
dren, hatred  of  cant  and  humbug,  de- 
fiance of  falsehood — and  much  more 
besides,  which  will  furnish  both  par- 
ties with  materials  of  endless  twiues 
of  controversy  as  long  drawn  out  as 
the   African    tapeworm,    perpetually 
unwound  from  the  tortured  interior  of 
a  slave- protecting  settler  in  Freetown, 
—happy  capital  of  that  which  once  was 
Sierra  Leone,  but  which  now  rejoices 
in  the  nobler  epithet  of  Liberia. 

VII.  Finance.— This,  my  dear  To- 
bias, is  the  most 

But  the  fact  is,  I  am  getting  very 
short  of  paper,  and  cannot  enter  upon 
the  subject  of  finance  at  this  late  hour 
of  the  night — in  tho  present  scarcity 
of  paper,  I  mean.  I  wish  you  had  left 
a  few  quires  behind  you  ;  it  would  not 
have  cost  you  any  thing,  as  you  might 
have  abstracted  it  without  difficulty 
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from  the  office.  I  have  still  much  to 
observe  on  the  remaining  twelve  heads 
of  my  political  cyclop^ia,  which  I 
shall  impart  with  as  much  brevity  as 
I  think  properly  consistent  with  a  full 
understanding  of  the  business.  As  I 
said  at  tho  beginning  of  my  letter,  I 
am  very  doubtful  that  this  will  reach 
you ;  for,  though  Doctor  Franklin 
once  received  a  letter  which  was  only 
directed 

Dr  Franklin, 

Atfierica, 

yet  I  think,  if  I  directed  mine 

Tobias  Flimsy ,  Esq., 
4'c.  4'c. 
England, 

there  would  not  be  the  same  certainty 
of  its  coming  to  hand.  Indeed  I  think 
a  man  of  your  modest  and  retiring 
habits  would  be  sorry  to  find  yourself 
so  conspicuous  as  to  render  it  so  easy 
to  reach  your  place  of  domicile.  No, 
Tobias,  you  have  chosen  the  course 
which  Horace  desired  for  himself  the 

**  Securum  iter,  et  fallentis  semita  vitse.'* 

*'  The   path  secure,  where  bailiffs  never 

conio, 
That  lino  of  march  which  best  deceives  a 

bum ;" 

as  Francis,  or  some  other  learned 
person  translates  it.  I  have,  there- 
fore, chanced  this  letter — sending  it 
through  the  cashier  of  the  old  office  ; 
and,  as  1  know  you  are  not  in  his 
debt,  because  he  would  not  let  you 
overdraw  him,  though  you  made  not 
a  few  vigorous  attempts,  it  is  possible 
he  may  know  something  about  you. 

Sully  sends  her  best  love.     Is  there 
any  thing  1  can  do  for  you?     If  you 
have  dropped  into  any   salary,   you 
might,  perhaps,  let  me  have  a  little 
money.      You  may  depend  upon  my 
applying  it  with  the  greatest  judgment 
and  caution  in  your  service. 
I  am,  dear  Tobias, 
Sincerely  yours, 
Nestor  GoosEguiLL. 

P.S. — Be  candid  with  me.  1  heard 
a  whisper  that  you  were  gone  in  the 
direction  of  the  north.  Honour 
bright  and  shining,  are  you  in  Lan- 
caster Castle  ?  Answer  by  return  of 
post — at  all  events  as  soon  as  possible. 
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The  Yolumes  which  Mr  Alison  has 
already  contributed  to  the  history  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have  given 
unquestionable  evidence  of  his  quali- 
ties for  his  important  task.  A  striking 
command  of  language*  manly  and 
constitutional  principlesj  a  conception 
at  once  clear  and  glowing,  and  a 
judgment  at  once  chastised  and  ele- 
vated by  religion,  place  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  those  who  have  recorded 
the  wonders  of  the  French  Revolution. 

France  has  not  been  without  her 
describers  of  this  most  extraordinary ' 
time ;  but  she  has  still  to  accomplish 
the  achievement  of  producing  a  his- 
torian. Her  triumph  is  in  animated 
anecdote,  her  writers  are  matchless 
conteun,  and  her  best  modern  his- 
tories are  *'  m^moires  pour  servir.** 
The  national  genius  seems  hostile  to 
the  comprehensive  views  and  m^estic 
strength  of  history.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  finish  and  force  of  her 
pictures  of  the  individual  actors  in  her 
great  public  events,  and  to  this  extent 
the  labours  of  the  later  French  writers 
must  have  a  value:  they  are  exact, 
spirited,  and  brilliant ;  the  great  his- 
torian, like  the  great  painter,  will 
avail  himself  of  their  physiognomies, 
but  he  will  form  his  groups  from  other 
recollections.  He  will  shape  the  'ge- 
neral action  from  loftier  knowledge 
and  by  the  application  of  broader 
principles,  and  the  creative  power 
which  belongs  to  genius  alone,  will 
give  the  world  that  canvass  which  alone 
contains  the  mind  of  the  age. 

We  have  read  Mr  Alison's  previous 
volumes  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  which 
has  certainly  been  unfelt  by  us  in  any 
other  historical  work.  It  has  beguiled 
lis  from  chapter  to  chapter  with  all  the 
captivation  of  a  noble  romance,  while 
its  sound  principles  and  its  extensive 
information  have  given  that  romance 
the  still  stronger  charm  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  realities.  The  whole 
French  Revolution  was  a  drama.  It 
had  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end, 
and  all  within  a  period  not  too  brief 


for  human  interest,  nor  too  extended 
for  human  life.  It  was  comprehended 
within  a  single  generation.  It  had 
all  the  complexity,  yet  the  clearness^ 
the  general  design,  yet  the  individual 
objects,  the  long  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  the  intricate  adventure,  and 
the  dazzling  and  stupendous  cata- 
strophe. Living  remembrance  had 
seen  nothing  that  resembled  it.  It 
brought  a  new  race  of  impulses  into 
being.  Kingly  ambition,  popular 
rage,  the  mysterious  and  haughty  se« 
verities  of  superstition,  the  wild  re- 
venge of  ignorance  inflamed  by  a  sense 
of  wrong, — all  had  passed  over  the 
surface  of  European  history  in  their 
succession,  and  all  had  vanished. 
But  at  the  moment  when  mankind 
had  begun  to  ridicule  the  distur- 
bances and  the  disturbers,  as  the 
work  of  ages  when  the  world  lay  in 
darkness  and  the  ghost  and  the  rob- 
ber held  equal  sway  over  the  nighty 
other  and  still  more  startling  influenoes 
were  let  loose.  Shapes  of  evil  that 
had  scarcely  been  dreamed  of  in  the 
excited  imagination  of  the  past  sprang 
up  before  the  present.  The  distnr* 
banco  spread  over  nations,  the  dis- 
turber stood  before  us  in  the  broad 
day  of  European  intelligence.  The 
Revolution  wore  a  visage  of  fierceness 
and  power  to  which  history  had  seen 
nothing  equal.  A  tyranny  more  sul- 
len than  superstition,  and  more  savage 
than  despotism, — mingling  infidelity 
with  treason,  and  giving  a  new  foree 
to  its  hostility  against  human  laws  bjr 
its  insults  to  heaven, — exhibited  itseu 
to  the  world,  less  breaking  down  than 
blasting  all  resistance  ;  trampling  on 
every  army  and  crown  of  the  Conti- 
nent; and  alike  in  its  desperate  de- 
signs, and  its  irresistible  successes, 
displaying  the  splendour,  the  subtlety* 
and  the  remorseless  havoc  of  a  fiend. 

The  present  volume  embraces  the 
period  from  1809  to  the  close  of  1812  ; 
the  ''fourth  act"  of  the  drama,  when 
all  the  scattered  causes  were  begin* 
ning  to  ripen,  the  leading  characters. 


*  History  of  Europe,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  French  Revoluliou  in  1789 
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to  grow  diatincty  and  the  conclusion  to  famc^  and  in  somo  rospecta  undeserved 

shape  itself,  though  still  remotely  and  permanent  neglect.      The  ardent  and 

in  clondsy  to  the  general  eyo.  more  elevated,  but  unsteady  mind  of 

The  variety  and  multiplicity  of  the  Rousseau    disdained    such    degrading 

erents  ia  actually  astonishing ;    and,  bondage.     The  bow,  bent  too  far  one 

compared  with  those  of  any  equal  du.  ^'^7'  recoiled  too  far  another;  and  the 

ration  in  European  annals,  throws  the  ^<>^&n^s  of  fashion,  in  an  artificial  age 

tumnlta  of  the  past  totally  into  the  *wd*  corrupted  capital,  were  amused  by 

shade.  Whatever  may  be  the  perverse  ^^^  eloquent  declamations  of  the  recluse 

vigour  of  public  disturbance  among  ^^  Mfillerie  on  the  pristine  equality  of 

our  posterity,  it  will   not  have   the  "^Jn^;!*  .the  social  contract,  and  the 

power  of  reproaching  our  ago  with  ^"K«nf  ^ignit^r  of  t^e  savage  chanwjter. 

JjactWity  inVint  o?  polittfal  con-  ^lfi^:^Z' ^In^^^^^^^ 

Thesefonry«.«includethemostim.  ;^iy.^^'^ZXZ'J^^ 

portant  cmis  of  the  war  m  the  Penin.  Jf  the  European  in  the  two  hemUpheres ; 

sula:— Wellington  s  daring  plans  and  and,  bUnd  to  the  mighty  change  which 

successes  m  the  central  provinces,  and  thev  were  destined  to  effect  in  the  con- 

the  disastrous  struggles  of  the  nalive  (Ution  of  the  species,  diffused  those  per- 

armies    on    the    eastern    coast, — the  nicious  dogmas  which  have  now  blasted 

ungular  changes  of  the  Mohammediin  the  happiness  of  the  negro  race  both  in 

world, — the  reforms  of  Mahmood,  and  the  French  and  English  colonies;  and 

the  Russian    war   in  Turkey,  —  the  sought  to  deduce,  from  the  commence- 

Russian  and  French  war  ;  the  succes-  ment  of  the  vast  change  destined  to 

sion  of  sanguinary  encounters  at  Boro-  spread  the  Christian  faith  over  the  wil- 

dino,  Moscow,  &c., — and  the  mcmor-  derness  of  nature,  arguments  against  its 

able  retreat  and  Uie general  resumption  celestial  origin.     Every  department  of 

of  arms  by  the  vassals  of  France,  pre-  thought,  save  one,wa»  tainted  by  the  gen- 

paiatory  to  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant  *™^  wickedness,  and  blindness  to  all  but 

who  had  so  long  trampled  upon  them  V^^^nt  objects,  which  prevaile<l.    Man's 

^  connexion  with  his  Maker  was  broken 

The  Tolnme  commences  with  a  brief  ^  ^^f  French  apostles  of  freedom ;  for 

but  animated  view  of  the  mental  con-  A*/ '••'clwef  there  was  no  God,. n  whom 

dition  of  Europe  during  the  age  of  «o  f'^t '"  "'« F^at  stniggle  for  bber- 

^     .1     fri^'*^A     r\r*u    •         **   |."  ty.     Mluinan  iminortohty,   savs  Chan- 

George  the  Third.  Of  the  immorality  J       .  .^^^  ^^uth  which  h  the  seed  of 

arising  from  the  French  literature  of  ^11  greatness,  they  deride<l.     To  their 

the  day,  it  speaks  with  equal  truth  and  philosophy  man  was  a  creature  of  chance, 

eloquence  :—  ^  compound  of  matter,  a  worm  soon  to 

"  In  no  age  of  the  world  has  the  de-  rot  and  pcrbh  for  ever.  France  failed 
grading  effect  of  long-continued  prospe-  in  her  attempts  for  freedom,  through 
rity,  and  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  want  of  that  moral  preparation  for 
difficulty  and  suffering  on  human  thought,  liberty,  without  which  the  blessing  can- 
been  more  cleariy  evinced.  The  latter  not  be  secured.  Liberty  was  tainted  by 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  their  touch,  polluted  by  their  breath; 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  the  Regent  Orleans,  and  yet  we  trusted  it  was  to  rise  in 
and  Louis  XV  L,  were  characterised  by  health  and  glory  from  their  embrace.' 
a  flood  of  selfishness  and  corruption,  the  In  the  exact  sciences  alone,  dependent 
>ure  forerunners  in  the  annals  of  nations  upon  intellect  only,  the  native  dignity 
of  external  disaster  or  internal  ruin,  of  the  human  mind  was  asserted ;  and 
Fancy  was  applied  only  to  give  variety  the  names  of  D*Alembert,  La  Grange, 
to  the  passions — genius  to  inflame,  by  and  I^  Place,  will  remain  to  the  end  of 
the  intermixture  of  sentiment,  the  seduc-  the  world  among  those  who,  in  the  lof- 
tions  of  the  senses — talent  to  obscure  tiest  subjects  of  enquiry,  have  extended 
the  Creator  from  whom  it  sprung.  The  and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  know- 
great  powers  of  Voltaire,  capable,  as  his  ledge. 

tragedies  demonstrate,  of  the  most  ex-         "  But  more  animating  times  were  ap- 

alted  as  well  as  varied  efforts,  were  per-  preaching  fast :  corruption  had  produced 

verted  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  its  inevitable  fruits ;  and  adversity,  with 

he  lived.     He  wrote  for  individual  cele-  its  renovating  influence,  was  about  to 

brity,  not  eternal  truth;  and  he  obtain-  pass  over  the  moral  world.     The  Revo- 

ed,  in  consequence,  the  natural  reward  lution  came  with  its  di:>asters  and  U.& 

of   such  conduct^   unbounded  present  passions ;  its  oyertbrow  ot  t\v£OTke%  vo."^ 
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deitructioii  of  altars;  its  woes^  its 
blood,  and  its  suffering.  In  the  general 
deluge  thus  suddenly  falling  on  a  sinful 
world,  the  mass  of  mankind  in  all  ranks 
still  clung  to  their  former  vices.  They 
were,  as  of  old,  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage  when  the  waters  burst  upon 
them.  But  the  ark  of  salvatiim  had 
been  prepared  by  more  than  mortal 
haiiils.  Tlie  handwriting  on  the  wall 
was  perceived  by  the  gifted  few  to  whom 
providence  luid  unlocked  the  fountains 
of  ori;;lnal  thought ;  and  in  the  highest 
class  of  intellect  was  soont«>  be  discern- 
ed the  elevating  influence  of  trial  and 
suffering  on  the  Iiuman  mind." 

We  arc  glad  to  find  the  hi&toriaD 
paasing  on  his  way  to  more  showy 
and  tumultuous  themes,  to  do  honour, 
which  was  hut  to  do  justice^  to  the  me- 
mory of  George  the  Third.  The  fac- 
tion which  that  honest  and  liigh- 
piinctpled  monarch  excluded  from  the 
means  of  public  misciiief  during  his 
reign,  have  taken  the  base  revenge  of 
calumny  since  his  decease ;  and  it  is 
only  the  duty  of  history,  which  will 
live  when  pampliletcering  bitternesiF, 
and  the  hedf^e- firing  hostility  of  re- 
views, are  sunk  in  contemptuous  obli- 
viou,  to  pay  the  national  tribute  to  the 
most  Emjlish  sovereign  that  ever  sat 
upon  the  throne. 

'•  N»»  in«  inarch  was  e\  or  bett  er  adapted 
f«»r  tlie  artliionsand  mnmentous  dntv  to 
which  lie  wie:  enlled.  (ir  possessed  quali- 
ties more  p"(iili:irly  fitted  for  the  diffi- 
culties \Niih  which,  during  his  long 
reign,  he  hud  to  contend.  Born  and  bred 
in  Knghind.  he  i^loried,  as  he  hims<'1f 
said,  in  the  name  of  Briton.  Educated 
in  the  principh  h  of  tin*  Protestant  reli- 
gion, he  looked  to  their  maintenance  not 
onlv  a>  his  fir>t  dntv,  but  as  the  only 
safeguard  of  his  throne.  Simple  in  his 
habits,  moderate  in  his  dcKire.^,  unosten- 
tatious in  hi.->ia>tes,  lK*])referred,aniid>t 
the  seductions  of  a  i)alace,  the  purity 
and  virtues  of  domestic  life.  Hi.s  edu- 
c*ation  had  been  neglected — hisinf(»nna- 
t ion  was  not  exteuMive;  but  he  posses- 
wed,  in  a  very  high  degree,  that  native 
sagacity  and  just  discrimination,  fi>rthe 
want  of  whi(*h  no  intellectual  cultivation 
can  aflord  any  conipensatiiui,  and  which 
are  so  often  found  more  than  adequate 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  even  solid  acquisitions.  He  inherit- 
ed from  his  father  the  hereditary  cour- 
age and  firmnesi  of  his  race.  On  re- 
peated  occasions,  when  his  life  was 
attempted,  he  evinced  a  rare  and  pcrso- 
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nal  intrepidity ;  and  when  li6  pfopoted, 
during  the  dreadful  riots  of  1780,  to  ride 
at  the  head  of  his  guards  into  the  nddst 
of  the  fires  of  his  capital,  he  did  no 
more  than  what  his  simple  heart  told 
him  was  his  duty,  but  what,  neverthe- 
less, bespoke   the  monarch    fitted    to 
quench   the  conflagration   of    Europe. 
Though  quick  in  conversation,  as  kings 
generally  are,  he  could  not  be  sidd  to 
have  an  acute  mind ;  and  yet  the  native 
strength  of  his  intellect  enabled  him  to 
detect  at  once  any  sophistry  which  in- 
terfered with  the  just  sense  he  always 
entertained  of  his  public  or  religious 
duties.  When  Mr  Duudas,in  the  course 
of  conversation  on  the  Catholic  claims, 
previous  to  Mr  Pitt's  retirement  on  that 
ground  in  18u0,  urged  the  often  repeat- 
ed argument,  tliat  the  Coronation  oath 
was  taken  by  him  only  in  relation  to  his 
executive  duties,  he  at   once    replied, 
'  Come,  come,  Mr  Dundas,  let  us  have 

none  of  your  Srofrh  Mftnphifgicf.* 

•  •  •      *       • 

The  firmness  which  he  exhibited  on  oc- 
ca.sion  of  the  run  upon  the  Bank  and  the 
mutiny  of  the  Nore,  in  1797,  brought 
the  nation  safely  through  the  moitt  dan- 
gerous crisis  of  recent  times.  His  in- 
fiexible  determiimtion,  in  1807,  to  ad- 
mit no  compromise  with  the  Catholics 
regarding  the  Coronation  oath,  averted 
for  t  wenty  years  tlmt  loosening  of  the 
constitution  in  Church  and  State,  under 
which  the  luition  has  since  so  grievously 
laboured.  When  resisting,  almost  alone, 
Mr  Fox*s  India  bill  in  1783,  he  express- 
ed his  determination  rather  to  resign 
his  crown,  and  retire  to  Hanover,  tluin 
permit  it  to  become  a  law ;  andthe  result 
has  prt)ved  both  that  he  had  corr<»ctly 
scanned  on  that  occasion  the  feelings  of 
the  English  people,  and  rightly  appre- 
ciated the  probable  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  on  our  eastern  empire, 
and  the  l>alance  of  the  constitution  in 

this  country. 

•  •  •  • 

His  determination  to  admit  no  accom- 
modation with  the  American  insurgents, 
pndonged  that  unhappy  contest  for  yean 
after  even  his  own  ministers  had  become 
aware  that  it  was  hopeless ;  yet  oven 
such  a  resolution  had  something  mag- 
nanimous in  its  character.  It  is  now 
well  known,  that,  but  for  the  incapa- 
city of  the  generals  in  command  of  his 
armies,  his  firmness  would  have  been  re- 
warded with  success;  and  all  must  admit, 
that  his  first  words  to  the  American 
minister  who  came  to  his  court  after  the 
peace, — *  I  was  the  last  min  in  my  do- 
minions to  acknowlodge  your  indepen* 
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feOM;  bat  I  will  b«  the  first  to  support 
it,  now  that  it  has  been  granted/ — 
were  worthy  of  the  sovereign  of  a  great 
empire,  whose  moral  resolution  misfor- 
tone  could  not  subdue,  and  whose  sense 
of  honour  prosperity  could  not  weaken. 
"  Selecting,  out  of  the  innumerable 
arts  winch  flourished  in  his  dominions, 
that  on  which  all  others  were  dep<'ndent, 
he  concentrated  theravs  of  roval  favour 
on  the  simple  labours  of  the  husband- 
man. Equalling  Henry  IV.  in  the  bene- 
Tolence  of  his  wish,  and  outstripping 
both  him  and  his  own  age  in  the  justice 
of  his  discrimination,  he  said  he  hoped  to 
live  to  sec  the  day,  not  when  all  his  sub- 
jects could  merely  read,  but  '  when 
every  man  in  his  dominions  should  have 
kia  Bible  in  his  pocket.'  " 

In  his  remarks  on  the  situation  of 
pablic  affairs  under  the  Regency,  and 
especially  on  the  death  of  the  lamented 
Mr  Perce?al,  the  historian  presses  with 
equal  force  and  feeling  on  the  perils 
of  the  contingency  from  which  Eng- 
land and  Europe  just  then  escaped. 
The  calamitous  period  of  the  war  was 
passing  away  ;  but,  if  the  dreaded  con> 
tingency  had  been  realized,  the  true 
calamity  would  only  then  have  been 
beginning.  The  VVhigs  were  in  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Regent  ;  nothing 
but  a  petty  dispute  about  three  officers 
of  the  Household  impeded  thoir  pos- 
session of  power.  If  tliey  h:i(l  buen 
Ministers  of  England,  they  were 
pUniged  instantly  to  have  changed  the 
policy  of  England,  to  have  reversed 
all  the  measures  of  detianee  and  de- 
fence by  which  England  had  hitherto 
been  kept  in  safety,  and  the  result 
mu^r  have  been  the  f^ecure  supremacy 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  inevitable  ruin 
of  the  Brifish  cause.  The  peril  came 
so  close  to  the  point  that  the  escape 
wa!>  jicarcely  less  than  providential. 

'•  '\'\v  iitvi^otiatiMTi  with  tho  Whiijs 
«vas broken  ott*  0:1  tlu*  Otii  Jnno.  On  tlu» 
l.Srh  of  the  •^ami*  month.  Wolliii^toii 
cri'jssed  the  Portiijfuese  frontier,  and 
<.nmmenc»'dtlw»  campaign  of  Salaninnca  ; 
while,  on  the  23d,  Napoleon  jinsscd  tho 
Niemen,  and  threw  his  crown  and  his 
li/e  on  tho  precarious  issue  of  a  Russian 
invasion.  The  expuUiou  of  the  Fr«.-nch 
from  the  Peninsula,  the  catastro])ln«  of 
Moscow,  tho  rosurrection  of  Kuropo, 
were  on  the  evo  of  ctimmoncing,  wjit^n 
the  continued  fidelity  of  En^^land  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  hung  •)u  the  doubtful 
balance  of  household  appointments. 

"  If  a  change  of  Ministry  had  take/J 
place  at  that  Ximo^  the  destinies  of  the 


world  would  probably  h&ve  been  chan- 
ged. The  Whigs,  fettered  by  their  cofl- 
tinued  protestations   against   the   war, 
could  not,  with  any  regard  to  consistency, 
have  prosecuted  it  with  vigour.     Their 
unvarying  propheeies  of  (lisaster  from 
the  PeninsuUr  contest,  would  have  para- 
lysed nil  the  national  efforts  in  support 
of  Wellington;   their  continued   decla- 
mations on  the  necessity  of  p<>ace,  would 
have  led  them  to  emhraeo  the  first  op- 
portunity of  coming  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Nai>oleon.     Alexander,  mind- 
ful  of  their  refusal  of  suocour  after  the 
battle  oi  Eylau,  would  have  been  shaken 
in  his  resolution  after  the  battle  of  Bo- 
rodino.    SwcKlen,  unsupporte<l  by  Eng- 
lish subsidies,  would  not  have  ventured 
to   swerve  from  the   French  alliance. 
The  occupation  of  Moscow  would  hare 
led  to  a  submission  dest motive  of  the 
liberties  of  Europe  ;  or  the  retreat,  un- 
threatened,  from  the  north,  would  have 
been  spared  half  its  horrors ;  at  latest, 
peace  would  have  been  concluded  with 
the  French  Emperor  at  Prague.     Wel- 
lington would  have  been  withdrawn  with 
barren  laurels  from  the  Peninsula,  Eu- 
rope yet  groaning  under  tho  yoke  of 
military  power,  and  the  dynasty  of  Na- 
poleon still  upon  the  throne.     In  con* 
teniplating  the  intimate  connexion   of 
such  marvellous  results  with  the  appa- 
rently trivial  question  of  household  ap- 
pointments in  the  royal  palace  of  Great 
liritain,  the  reflecting  observer,  accord- 
ing to  th(>  temper  of  his  mind,  will  in- 
»hil;,'e  in  the  vein  (if  pleastintry  or  tiie 
sentiment  of  thankfulness.     The  disci- 
ples of  N'olt aire,  recollecting  how  a  simi- 
lar court  intrigue  arrested  tho  course  of 
Marlbon)ugh*s  victories  in  one  age,  and 
prolonged  the  popular    rule   in   Great 
Britain  in  another,  will  inveigh  against 
tho  subjection  of  human  aflairs  to  the 
direction  of  chance,  the  caprice  of  sove- 
reijUfns,  or  tho  arts  of  courtiers;  while 
the    Christian     philosopher,   impressed 
with  the  direction  of  all  earthly  things 
by  an  Almighty  hand,will  discern  in  these 
apparently  trivial  events  the  unobserved 
springs  of  Supremo  intelligence ;   and 
conclude,  that  as  much  as  royal  partial- 
ities  may  be  the  unconscious  instruments 
of  reward  to  an  upright  and  strenuous, 
thov  niav  bo  thn  ministers  of  retribution 
t<»  a  sellish  and  cornipted  age." 

But  what  were  the  men,  and  what 
must  bo  the  faction,  whose  principles 
were  til  us  equivalent  to  tho  subversion 
of  th.e  national  success,  and  whose 
power  would  have  been  equ\va.\fttv\.  \» 
the  inevitable  triumph  of  vVio  exiQixAQ^ 
of  (he    country?     ThesQ  'vw^  ^^ 
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Wbiff8»  the  remnant  of  the  Foxites  in    a  country  grow  wearj  of  any  din  when 


that  day  ;  but,  if  the  remnant  of  a  fac* 
tion»  degraded  from  eycn  the  hollow 
patriotism  to  the  avowed  and  unques- 
tioned bitterness  of  Lord  Groy»  could 
then  hayo  endangered  the  empirej 
what  must  be  its  peril  under  the  rem- 


it is  rung  in  them  for  twenty  years 
together.  The  legisUture  was  tired 
out — the  folly  of  concession  had  its 
way — and  every  one  of  the  measures 
is  now  discovered  to  have  been  as  ab- 
surdly executed  as  it  was  hypocriti- 


nant  of  the  Grey  faction — divested  of  cally  conceived;  and,  instead  of  abating, 

the  small  portion  of  dignity,  manli-  to  have  desperately  increased  the  evil 

nessy  and  firmness  possessed  by  it  in  in  question,  or  hazarded  the  safety  of 

either  of  its  original  forms,  and  now  the  nation.  No  man  doubts  the  fitness 

as  signally  destitute  of  political  abir  of  putting  an  end  to  the  horrors  of 

lity  as  either  of  its  predecessors  was  of  the  slave  trade.     But  what  has  been 

constitutional  principle  ?     We  have  the  result  of  the   Whig  operations? 


seen  Whiggism  in  the  worst  form  in 
which  it  has  yet  stood  before  the  conn* 
try :  allying  itself  with  every  popular 
passion  for  the  sake  of  popular  sup- 
port ;    submitting    to    be    the   slave 


They  have  swelled  these  horrors  ten« 
fold  by  their  rashness,  their  incompe- 
tence; and  in  their  eagerness  tosacrince 
all  discretion  to  the  dashing  effect  of 
abolition  by  a  word,  they  have  tripled 


of   Popery  for    tho  emoluments    of    the  trade,  and  doubled  the  misery,  the 
office ;  exercising  power  without  dig-     vice,  and  the  loss  of  life. 


nity  ;  living  in  favouritism,  and  taking 
refuge  from  the  national  rejection 
among  the  women  of  the  bedcham'* 
ber. 

Mr  Alison  agreeably  varies  his  nar- 
rative by  sketches  of  the  chief  charac- 
ters of  the  period.  Among  these  is 
the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  ;  and  the 
especial  ground  of  his  fame  is  stated 
to  bo  his  exertions,  as  a  lawyer,  in 
humanizing  the  course  of  law.  We 
have  great  respect  for  Mr  Alisou^s  ini- 

Eartiality,  and  we  fully  admit  that  an 
istorian  ought  to  speak  with  reserve 
of  all  public  men :  yet  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly was  a  Whig  ;  and  with  us  that 
simple  fact  sufficiently  explains  the 
unsubstantial  nature  of  his  reforms, 
and  their  feeble  motives,  and  their 
utter  failure.  Every  Whig  enters  on 
public  life  with  professions  of  bound- 
less liberality.  All  is  virtue  in  his 
projects,  and  all  is  to  be  change  in  his 
progress.  No  matter  what  the  subject* 
the  Whig  enlists  himself  at  once  on 
the  side  of  change.  Nothing  is  so 
high-sounding  as  harangues  against  all 
restraint,  and  nothing  is  so  cheap  as 
pledges  which  cost  nothing  but  a  ha- 
rangue. 

The  Slave-Trade,  the  Criminal 
Law,  and  the  Restrictions  on  Popery, 
—the  professional  patriotism  of  every 
Whig  aspirant  adopted  them  all ; 
and,  if  they  had  been  ten  times 
the  number,  would  have  adopted  the 
whole  at  once.  They  were  tne  stock 
questions  of  party,  the  stamped  badge 


Of  the  "atrocious**  Popish  Bill  of 
1829  we  are  now  tasting  the  fruits; 
and  they  are  poison  to  the  Protestant, 
and  intoxication  to  tho  Papist.     Bat 
what  has  been  the  result  oi  Romilly's 
labours  in  the  criminal  law  ?     Setting 
aside  the  fact,  that  his  personal  efforts 
produced  scarcely  any  effect,  and  that 
whatever  has  been  actually  brought 
into  use  was  the  work  of  those  who 
followed  him  $    is  it  not  true    that 
crimes  have    signally  accumulated? 
that  a  more  atrocious  spirit  has  ex* 
hibited  itself  among  the  people  ?  tliat 
stabbing  has  become  common  ?  that 
forgery  has  encreased  to  an  extra 
ordinary  degree,  and  that  riot  and 
rebellion  have  become  tho  common 
shapes  in  which  popular  discontent 
displays  itself? — aJl  encouraged  by  a 
sense  of   impunity!      We    have   as 
strong  an  aversion    to  cruelty   and 
punishment  as  any  Whig  that  ever 
talked  of  principle,  and  violated  it. 
But  laws  are  made  for  tho  protection, 
not  of  villains,  but  of  honest  men ;  and 
it  is  not  the  extinction  of  penalty,  bat 
the  extinction  of  crime,  that  should  bo 
the  praise  of  a  legislator.     By  the 
Whig  code,  all  discretion  is  taken  oat 
of  the  hands  of  tho  judge,  with  the 
virtual  effect  of  enabling  tho  felon  to 
calculate  the  strong  temptation  against 
the    feeble    punishment.       On    this 
principle,  wo  every  day  seo  murder 
softened  down  to  manslaughter,  and 
assault  to    accident.      The    highest 
pcnalfy,   with  a  few  exceptions,  it 


of  political  beggary,  the  vocabulary  of    transportation,  which  is  regarded  onlj 

imposture.  The  Whigs  at  length  sue-     as  an  amusing  change  of  scone or  a 

ceeded  in  carrying  them.  Tho  ears  of    brief  confinement  in  a  penitentiaiTw 
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▼here  the  incarceration  b  accepted  as 
a  cleTer  exchange  for  the  labour  of 
procnring  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the 
orow.  Such  are  Whig  reformers: 
always  useless,  because  always  insin* 
cere---always  rash«  because  always 
uiprineipled — and  always  pushed  to 
the  verge  of  national  danger^  because 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  bo  equally 
load  and  hollow  in  the  cause  of  a 
pretended  humanity. 

The  charge  of  soTerity  in  the  ad- 
minbtration  of  the  law  in  its  present 
atatoy  is  tolerably  well  answered  by 
the  facty  that — though  death  was  the 
appointed  penalty  for  the  larger 
number  of  600 different  offences — ''out 
of  1872  persons,  capitally  convicted 
at  the  Old  Bailey  in  the  seven  years 
from  1803  to  1810,  only  one  had  been 
executed.*'  We  think  that  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  could*  not  have  had  much  to 
complain  of  in  the  cruelty  of  this 
administration  of  tho  law ;  and  the 
habits  of  the  people  would,  undoubt- 
edly, have  resisted  any  unnecessary 
recurrence  to  cruelty,  if  the  judges 
had  been  so  inclined."  Still  the 
''friends  of  'humanity — the  philan- 
thropists par  excellence — the  Whig 
monopolizers  of  all  humane  feeling 
must  chaunt  their  song ;  and  the  very 
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any  other  time  since  the  Reformation. 
Yet  crime  has  remarkably  accumu- 
lated. And  what  other  source  can  be 
discovered  but  the  Whig  encroach- 
ments on  tho  ancient  code  ?  We  say 
this  in  illustration  of  our  fixed  belief, 
that  no  reform  proceeding  from  Whig- 
g|sm  can  be  worth  the  paper  on  which 
it  is  written ;  that,  with  the  Whig, 
humanity  b  a  party  cry,  and  honour 
an  artifice ;  that  his  primary  object  is 
office,  and  that  in  his  progress  he  b 
readv  to  go  all  lengths: — in  one 
word,  that  self  is  every  thing  with 
the  whole  faction ;  and  that  until  the 
faction  is  stript  of  all  power,  as  it 
is  naked  of  all  truth,  the  country  is  in 
I>erpetual  peril.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 's 
memoirs,  lately  published,  settle  the 
question  of  hb  merits.  He  was  a 
successful  lawyer,  and  a  laborious 
partisan,  and  no  more ;  a  boaster  of 
independence,  yet  a  struggle r  for 
place ;  an  ostentatious  jmtriot  who 
effected  nothing  for  his  country ;  and 
an  oratorical  champion  of  the  consti- 
tution, clinging  to  tho  skirts  of  Fox, 
by  whom  it  was  corrupted,  until  trans« 
ferred  to  the  skirts  of  his  followers,  by 
whom  it  was  overthrown. 

It  b  no  pleasure  of  ours  to  pursue 

the  mingled  absurdities  and  braveries 

men  who  applauded   every  step  of    which  constitute  the  ''public  spirit** 


France,  when  every  step  was  knee-deep 
in  gore,  and  who  had  no  language 
abject  enough  to  express  their  homage 
to  the  bloodiest  tyrant  that  even  France 
ever  saw,  were  all  thrown  in  attitudes 
of  tragic  agony  at  the  whipping  of  a 
felon  for  housebreaking,  or  the  hang- 
ing of  a  niffian  for  a  forgery  that 
broke  the  fortunes  and  hearts  of  an 
honest  family.  Mr  Alison  justly 
observes,  that  with  the  diminution  of 
its  sanguinary  enactments,  tho  English 


of  faction ;  but  facts  force  the  consi- 
deration on  us.  And  if  ridicule  could 
disconnect  itself  from  disgust  on  the 
high  questions  of  imperial  safety,  we 
know  nothing  more  ridiculous  than 
the  predictions  of  Whiggism  in  the 
great  war  which  decided  the  fate  of 
Europe.  We  have  but  to  listen  to 
the  ominous  declarations  of  the  whole 
party,  and  wonder  at  tho  patience  of 
Parliament  in  1810  and  1811.  We 
are  to  remember  also,  that  those  pre- 


criminal  law  has  felt  the  difficulty  of    dictions  were  confidently  made  ata  time 
secondary  penalties.     The  multitude     when  Wellington  had  proved  tho  gal* 


of  the  convicts  who  require  transport* 
ation  has  caused  tho  evils  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  penal  settlements  to  in- 
crease in  an  alarming  degree ;  the 
flood  of  juvenile  delinquency  b  pro- 
dudng  similar  alarms  at  home.  And 
we  are  to  remember  that  all  this  in- 
crease b  in  the  teeth  of  the  most 
powerful  exertions  to  give  a  moral 
education  to  the  people,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  highly  improved  police, 
and,  what  b  of  very  high  considera- 
tion, in  a  period  when  a  tone  of  virtue 


lantry  of  the  British  soldiers  in  Spain, 
when  Russia  was  writhing  with  indig- 
nation at  those  chains  which  she  was 
preparing  to  burst,  and  when  the 
whole  Continent  was  either  bleeding 
with  intolerable  oppression,  or  putting 
up  secret  prayers  for  the  downfall 
of  European  thraldom.  What  then 
was  tho  conduct  of  tho  faction  ?  We 
find  those  "  highpriests  of  liberty  all 
round  the  globe**  heaping  new  incense 
on  the  altar  of  the  despot ;    those 


champions  of  the  negro  ^ounxi^  \yi 
and  piety  among  the  leading  ranks  of    the  abject  cry  of  8\ibmw\otk  \a  >^^ 
the  country  is  more  general  than  at    great  slave-master  of  EwTope  \  V\mm% 
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clamourera  for  popular  resistance  to 
all  legitimate  autliority  at  borne,  depre  • 
eating  all  resi^Unce  to  the  universal 
oppressor,  depressing  the  noble  spirit 
which  bore  the  nation  full  agaiost  the 
fury  of  France ;  and,  as  far  as  words 
eould  go,  counselling  a  base  surrender, 
to  a  people  whose  only  safety  was  in 
the  determination  to  conquer  or  die. 
This  was  their  recorded  and  undeni- 
able language  in  the  senate. 

<* '  Is  there  any  one  who  in  his  couscieneo 
believes,  that  even  the  sacrifice  of  the 
whole  British  army  would  secure  the 
drf  nc€  of  Portugal  ?  If  such  a  man  there 
be,  it  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed, 
not  only  that  he  is  unfit  to  l>e  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  country, 
but  even  incapable  of  transacting  public 
business  in  any  deliberative  assembly. 

"*  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  cau  c 
of  the  Peninmla  it  vttfrly  hopeleFs.  Can 
any  man  who  looks  at  our  immense  ex- 
ertions for  the  last  seventeen  years,  as- 
sert that  the  annual  expenditure  of  from 
three  to  four  millions  in  its  defence,  has 
not  been  absolutely  lost  to  Spain,  fruit- 
less to  Portugal,  and  of  no  advantajjo 
whatever  to  this  country  ?     In  fact,  so 
utterly  hopeless  is  the  cause,  that  no- 
thing short  of  a  divine  miracle  can  ren- 
der it  effectual  to  its  proposed  object. 
But  there  are  higher  considerations  than 
those  of  mere  finance,  which  call  upon 
us  instantly  to  abandon  this  sanguinary 
and  unprofitable  struggle.       The  uWr 
impossibility  of  defending  Portugal  with 
ik^  British   army,  aided  by  the  Portu- 
gmse  levies,  is  so  apparent,  tliat  it  is  a 
mockery  of  common  understanding  to 
argne  on  the  subject.     Is  there  any  man 
poTd  enough  to  assert  that  the  British 
ttrmy  in  Portugal,  aided  by  -the  native 
l^rce,  maintained  by  our  subsidies,  will 
be  tufiicient  to  resist  an  attack  ?     What 
f  eliancc  can  be  placed  on  this  subsidiary 
force,  unpractised  in  the  operations  of 
war,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  military 
^CbcipUnc,  except  what  they  may  pick  up 
fh)m  their  British  officers  ?    That  Por- 
tugal can  be  defended  by  such  a  force, 
b  a  thing  absolutely  impossible  :  if  our 
troops  do  not  take  refuge  in  their  ships, 
h^fore  six  months  is  over,  not  a  British 
$Mier  vnll  remain  in  the  Peninsula  ex- 
cept as  a  prisoner  of  war* " 

•  *  •  •  c^ 

These  oracles  next  decide  on  the  fate 
of  the  Portuguese  army.  They  are 
chaff  before  the  wind  of  Whig  wisdom. 

"  *  The  Portngnese  levies,  upon  whom 

amncli  reliance  is  placei^  might  in 
}^  fvO^k^  btreafter  become  good 


of  Europe. 

soldiers,  and  be  capable  of  actii 
regular  troops.     But  when  the  • 
tion,  weakness,   and   imbecility 
Government  are  taken  into  viev 
one  must  be  convinced  of  the  tt 
possibility  of  obtaining  any  natit 
capable  of  active  co-operation  t 
British  army.    What  assistance  1 
ever  obtained  from  the  Spanish 
notwithstandinfjf  the  high-soundi 
mises   with  which   they   have 
the  English  troops  into  their  terr 
To  ex|>ect  any  thing  better  fi 
Portuguese,  is  to  put  all  experi 
defiance.     They  may  be  useful 
troops,  but  cannot  act  >^ith  regi 
diers.     Portugal,  instead  of  be 
fensible  from  its  mountains,  is 
the   most  indefensible  country 
rope.     The  experience  not  mere 
last  seventeen  years,  but  of  the 
months,   has   amply  demonstrai 
total  inefficaey  of  mountain  ran; 
barrier  against  the  vast  forces  J 
tactics  of  modern  war.     What 
has  the  Sierra  Morena  proved 
the  invasion  of  Soult  ?     It  is  noi 
such   defences   that   Portugal 
saved  from  the  fate  which  has  o^ 
all  the  military  monarchies  of 
Disguise  it  as  you  will,  the  real 
at  issue  is,  wh  ther  thf  army  at 
ment  in  Portugal  is  to  be  facri 
those  under  Sir  John  Moore  ai 
Chatham  have  been ;  and  unless  tl 
intervenes,  from  a  just  sense  of 
duty  not  less  than  of  the  nati 
nour,  disasters  yet  greater  than 
these,  and  probably   irreparabl 
the  British  empire. 

"  *  Our  victories  are  perpetu 

up  as  monuments  of  our  eterni 

and  Maida,  Corunna,  Vimeira, 

lavera,  are  everla.stingly  referr 

the   theme   of  undying  congra 

But  what  have   any  of  these 

triumphs  done   for   the   peopU 

country  where  they  were  won 

the   general  issue  of  the  war  ? 

handed  over  the  NeapoUtans  to 

der  mercies  of  an  irritated  a 

enemy  ;  Corunna  sacrificed  Mo 

to   deliver  over  Gallicia  to   tl 

armies;    Vimeira  was  immedis 

lowed  by  the  disgraceful  conv< 

Cintra;  and  Talavera  was  at 

an   exhibition  of  rash  confide 

victorious  temerity.  Honours  1 

conferred  upon  Sir  Arthur  \ 

for  whom  and  for  his  country 

have  been  much  more  honoura 

had  never  changed  his  name. 

duct  in  Spain  seemed  the  resul 

tuoHon.    After  defeating  Sou 

crossed  the  Douro  to  form  a 
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with  Cuesta,  and  wlicu  that  was  effect  ed 
he  remained  nnaccountablv  inactive,  till 
Sonlt  was  80  far  recoyere<i  as  to  be  able 
to  paralyse  all  his  efforts,  by  descending 
into  his  rear  after  the  battle  of  Talav«'ra ; 
and  when  forced  to  retreat,  lie  retirotl  to 
an  unhealthy  province  at  an  unhealthy 
season,  where  he  remained  some  months 
till  his  army  had  lost  a  third  ut'  its 
amount  from  malaria  fever.  If  those 
are  the  consequcnres  of  your  triumplis, 
what  may  be  anticipated  from  your  do- 
feats  ? ' " 
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might  find  a  partial  apology,  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  war,  in  their 
isrnoraiice,  '*  this  only  showed,  that 
they  were  not  gifced  with  the  highest 
politicnl  quality,  that  of  seeing  futurity 
through  the  shadows  of  preiient 
eventti."  Yet  their  subsequent  conduct 
showed  tliat  tiicy  could  not  shelter 
themselves,  even  under  this  broad 
covering  of  the  foolish  or  the  indo« 
lent. 


This  now  sounds  like  the  language 
of  idiots,  but  it  was  not  fatuity.  The 
men  who  used  it  were  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  state  of  things 
as  the  men  who  refuted  their  argu- 
ments, exposed  their  absurdities,  and, 
by.  excluding  them  from  all  power, 
rescued  the  honour  of  the  empire. 
Whiggism  knew  perfectly  well,  that 
the  British  troops  had  beaten  ever}' 
enemy  whom  they  encountered  in 
Spain ;  that  the  Spanish  population 
abhorred  the  invader,  and  that  the  last 
hope  of  Europe  hung  on  the  war.  At 
the  moment  when  they  were  deriding 
the  allied  strength  in  the  Peninsula, 
they  knew  that  Wellington  had  under 
his  command  a  British  force  of  nearly 
30,000  of  the  finest  troops  iu  the 
world  ;  with  35,000  Portuguese,  com- 
manded by  British  officers,  and  grow- 
ing hourly  into  excellent  soldiers. 
Their  common  knowledge  of  the  re- 
sources at  home,  told  them,  that 
within  the  compass  of  the  Britij>h  is- 
lands, there  were  upwards  of  640,000 
soldiers  in  the  national  pay,  with  a  po. 
pulation  which  but  a  few  years  before 
nad  furnished  600,000  volunteers  on  the 
first  threat  of  invasion  ;  that  England 
engrossed  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
that  her  domestic  wealth  was  enor- 
mous, and  her  credit  so  powerful  that 
she  bad  only  to  speak  the  word,  and 
see  pouring  into  her  treasury  every 
ounce  of  gold  in  the  world.  The 
motives  which  actuated  faction  we  do 
not  condescend  to  develop ;  it  is 
enough  for  us  to  remember  and  to 
rejoice,  that  Whiggism  gained  nothing 
by  its  labonr  of  prophecy  but  scorn  ; 
that  It  was  thrown  into  deeper  disgrace 
by  every  increase  of  national  honour  ; 
and  that  the  common  feelings  of  the 
nation  not  merely  fiung  it  hopelessly 
from  its  height,  but  trampled  on  it, 
at  every  step  of  its  advance  to  victory. 
The  historian  with  equal  truth  and 
eloquence  ohtetYes,  iht^t  }f  oppoBition 


*'  When  till*  tide  had  obviously  tiumeil 
— when  success  lia<l  in  a  durable  way 
crowned  the  British  arms,  and  the  waves 
of  Gallic  ambition  had  permanently  re- 
ceded from  the  rocks  of  Torres  Vetlras 
— their  conduct  was  of  a  more  reprehen- 
sible cast  ;  it  bivame  the  lit  subject  of 
moral  censure.  With  slow  and  unwill- 
ing  steps  they  receded  from  their  favour* 
ite  positi<»n,  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
defending  Portugal  :  they  still  heaped 
abuse  upon  Ministers  for  their  conduct 
in  the  contest,  ulthoui^h  it  wns  chiefly 
blamoablc;  in  time  |)aot,  from  having 
bt»en  too  much  framed  on  their  advice ; 
it  was  a  cold  and  rehurtant  assent  which 
they  yielded  even  to  the  merits  of  Wel- 
lington himself.  This  insensibility  to 
national  glory,  when  it  interfered  with 
party  ambition — this  jealousy  of  indivi- 
dual greatness,  when  it  obscured  piirty 
renown — proved  fatal  to  their  iiopes  of 
aect'ssion  to  p«»w('r  (lurin«;  the  lifetime  of 
th<*  generation  \\hi(h  had  grown  up  to 
manhood  in  the  rovolulionarv  war 
Doubtless  it  is  the  hight-st  elVort  of  pa- 
triotic virtue  to  exult  at  successes  which 
are  to  (;ontirni  an  advl'r^e  party  in 
power. — doubt  less  no  small  share  of  niag- 
naniniity  is  refpiin'dto  eonci'dr  merit  to 
an  opponent  who  is  withering  the  hopes 
of  individual  elevation  :  but  nations, 
from  men  acting  on  the  ^reat  theatre 
of  the  world,  liave  a  right  t<>  expect  such 
disinterestedness  ;  it  is  the  wisest  course 
in  the  end  even  fortliemselves;  and  ex- 
periences has  j)rove(l  that  in  <'verv  age 
really  generous  hearts  are  capable  of 
such  conduct." 

It  is  oven  now  interesting,  as  a 
record  of  the  resources  which  Eng« 
land  has  in  her  bosom  for  the  day  of 
danger,  to  give  a  slight  recapitulation 
of  the  means  exerted  by  a  country 
which  faction  at  that  moment  declared 
to  have  no  hope  but  in  submission,  to 
be  utterly  exhausted,  and  as  much 
sunk  in  spirit  as  undone  in  finance. 
The  parliament  of  this  bankrupt  na- 
tion voted  the  following  astonishing 
amount  in  men  and  monc^  ^ot  >Xv« 
year  1811 ;«- 
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"  No  less  than  L.19,540,000  was  voted 
for  the  navy,  and  L.23,869,000  for  the 
army,  besides  L.4,555»000  for  the  ord- 
nance, and  L.2,700,000  for  the  support 
of  the  Portuguese  forces.  The  per- 
manent taxes  amounted  to  L.38,232,000, 
and  the  war  yielded  above  L.25,000,000, 
and  the  loan  was  L.16,636,000,  including 
L.4,500,000  for  the  service  of  Ireland. 
The  total  Ways  and  Means  raised  on 
account  of  Great  Britain  were 
L.80,600,000,  and  L.10,309,000  on  ac- 
count of  Ireland— in  all  L.90,909,000. 
This  income,  immense  as  it  was,  fell 
short  of  the  expenditure  of  the  United 
Eangdom,  which  that  year  reached 
L.92,1 94,000.  The  army  nmnbered 
220,000  soldiers  in  the  regular  forces, 
81,000  militia,  besides  340,000  local 
militia;  and  the  navy  exhibited  107 
ships  of  the  line  in  commission,  besides 
119  frigates.  The  total  vessels  of  war 
belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  were 
1019,  of  which  no  less  than  240  were  of 
the  line. 

"  The  supplies  voted  for  the  succeeds 
ing  year,  1812,  were  still  greater.  The 
net  produce  of  the  permanent  taxes  in 
that  year  was  noless  than  L.  40,000,000,  of 
the  war  L.26,000,000,  in  all  L.6C,(>00,000, 
and  L.29,268,000  was  raised  by  loan, 
including  L.4,500,000  for  the  service 
of  Ireland,  and  L.2,500,000  for  that 
of  the  East  India  Company,  guaran- 
teed by  Government.  Eor  the  navy 
L.20,500,000,  for  the  army  L.25,000,000, 
besides  1^.4,252,000  for  the  ordnance : 
the  loans  to  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Sicily,  and  Russia,  L. 5,31 5,000,  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  debt  L.23, 124,000  ; 
and  still  no  less  than  L.l 3,482,000  was 
applied  to  the  sinking  fund.  The  navy, 
during  this  year,  consisted  of  978  ships 
of  all  sizes,  of  which  230  were  of  the 
line,  and  102  line-of- battle  shii>s,and  131 
frigates  in  commis.sion.  The  army  num- 
bered 227,000  regidar  soldiers,  besides 
76,000  regular,  and  335,000  local  mili- 
tia. It  seemed  as  if,  as  the  contest  con- 
tinued and  the  scale  on  which  it  was 
conducted  was  enlarged,  the  resources 
of  the  empire,  so  far  from  declining, 
widely  expanded." 

In  addition  to  this  palpable  evidence 
of  wilful  disregard  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  public  resources,  it  was 
proTod  that  the  population  had  been 
increasing  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  at  an  annual  rate  of  thirti'cn 
per  ceut ;  tlie  censuses  of  181 1  \s\s\uf; 
an  increase  of  a  million  and  a  half 
since  1801 :  a  rate  which  has  since 
gone  on  eren  increasinjg,  and  whicb> 
notwithstanding  immense  drains  by 
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emigration  and  settlement  on  the 
continent^  now  gives  a  number  for 
Great  Britain  alone>  of  nearly  eighteen 
millions.  Such  was  the  country, 
whose  resources  faction  declared  to  be 
unequal  to  the  sustenance  of  a  war  of 
two  years ;  and  such  the  spirit  of  a 
people  whom  their  miserable  avarice 
and  worthless  avidity  for  place  would 
have  sunk  into  the  vassalage  of  Na. 
poleon. 

We  turn  gladly  to  other  things. 
The  commencement  of  1810  found  the 
French  possession  of  Spain  far  ad- 
vanced ;  a  French  king  in  Madrid, 
the  native  armies  dissolved,  the  gue- 
rillas worn  out,  the  nation  despairing, 
and  300,000  of  the  finest  troops  of 
France  in  command  of  all  the  cities 
and  fortresses,  with  perhaps  the  single 
exception  of  Cadiz.  To  fight  tho 
battle  of  the  land  there  was  but  one 
army,  Wellington's,  consisting  only 
of  50,000  in  the  field,  and  those  ha- 
rassed by  the  effort  to  defend  Portugal 
while  they  watched  over  Spain.  But 
great  as  were  the  services  of  their 
commander,  it  is  cheering  to  find  that 
the  true  source  of  the  British  successes 
was  in  tho  British  heart,  and  that 
wherever  the  soldier  of  England  was 
to  bo  seen,  ho  equally  exhibited  tho 
indomitable  character  of  his  country. 
A  siuglo  trait  of  the  defence  of  Cadiz 
offers  an  admirable  illustration.  The 
Cortes  had  taken  refuge  in  Cadiz, 
the  last  relic  of  the  government ;  tho 
army  under  Albuquerque,  by  a  rapid 
and  fortunate  exertion,  bad  anticipated 
tho  march  of  tho  French,  and  entered 
the  city,  the  last  relic  of  the  native 
army.  The  French  had  been  close 
on  their  steps,  and  had  thrown  up 
batteries.  General  Stewart  was  in* 
stautly  dispatched  with  2000  troops 
from  Gibraltar  to  assist  in  the  defence, 
and  his  first  effort  was  judiciously 
directed  to  repelling  her  enemy's  ar- 
tillerists to  a  distance  from  which  their 
fire  should  be  ineffectual.  Nothing 
could  be  more  opportune  than  the 
British  general's  arrival ;  for,  though 
the  brave  inhabitants  were  found,  as 
at  all  times,  ardent  in  the  national 
cause,  and  furious  against  the  French, 
all  was  alarm,  convulsion,  and  con* 
fusion. 

Such  was  tho  ignorance  of  the 
Spanish  engineers  at  this  period,  that, 
while  they  had  abandoned  the  strong* 
holds  of  Ilfatagorda  and  the  Troca* 
dero,  from  which  the  enemy's  ahelli 
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eonld  roaeh  the  citj^  they  had  pushed 
their  advanced  posts  iDto  a  situation 
vhere  an  attack  must  have  OTerwhelm^ 
ad  them,  and  in  its  consequences  en* 
dangered  the  chief  defences  of  the  Isle 
of  Leon. 

"  The  first  care  of  General  Stewart 
after  his  arrival  was  to  regain  Fort  Ma- 
tagorda, where  batteries  were  already 
constmcting  to  bombard  Cadiz..     This 
important  serrice  was  successfully  per- 
formed by  Captun  M'Lean,  at  the  head 
of  150  seamen  and  marines.     Its  dis- 
mantled works  were  hastily  restored, 
and  guns  planted  on  the  ramparts,  which 
not  only  silenced  the  field-pieces  of  the 
enemy 'directed  against  them,  but  sc- 
Terely  galled  their  advancing  works  on 
the  Trocadero  Point.  The  whole  efibrts 
of  the  French  wero  therefore  directed 
to  regain  possession  of  this  fort  on  the 
mainknd;  and  with  such  vigour  were 
operations  conducted,  and  such  resour- 
ces for  a  siege  did  they  find  in  the  arse- 
nal of  Seville,  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  they 
had  fifty  {neces  of  heavy  cannon  placed 
in  battery  agunst  its  walls:  while  a, 
Spanish  seventy-four  and  armed  flotilla, 
which  had  hitherto  co-operated  in  the 
defence,  were  obliged,  by  a  tempest  of 
red-hot  shot,  to  slip  their  cables  and 
move  across  to  Cadiz.     The  feeble  ram- 
part soon  gave  way  before  this  tremen- 
dous weight  of  metal ;  but  though  the 
walls  were  ruined,  and  the  enemy's  balls 
fiow  so  thick  tknt  a  fiap'ftaff  bearinfj  the 
Spanish   colour 8  was  broken  six  times 
in   an   honr,   and    at   last  they  could 
be  kept  flying  only  by  being  nailed  to 
the  comer  of  th^rampart,  yet  the  heroic 
little  garrison,  wth  their  dauntless  com- 
mander.  Captain   M4.oan,   still  main- 
tained their  ground,  and  from  the  midst 
of  tlie  ruins  kept  up  an  unciuenchablc 
fire  on  the  besiegers.    For  six -and  thirty 
hours  this  marvellous  resistance  was  pro- 
longed, till  at  length  General  Graham, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  British  troops  in  the  Isle,  seeing 
that  half  of  the  band  were  killed  or 
wounded,  withdrew  them  in  boats  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  bastions,  after  be- 
ing blown  up,  were  abandoned  to  the 
enemy.* 

**  The  brave  resistance  of  this  little 
band  of  heroes  proved  the  salvation  of 
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Cadiz,  and  eventually  exercised  a  ma- 
terial influence  on  that  of  the  civilised 
world.     For  fifiy-five  days  they  had  held 
the  post  on  the  enemy's  side,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  batteries ;  and  by   simply 
maintaining  it  they  had  prevented  any 
attack  being  made  in  other  quarters. 
During  this  important  interval  the  panic 
had  subsided  in  Cadiz;  thn  British  troops 
had  been  augmented  to  8000  men  by 
reinforcements  from  Lisbon  and  Gib- 
raltar ;  six  millions  of  dollars,  recently 
arrived  from  Mexico,  had  replenished 
the   public   treasury;    heavy  taxes  on 
houses  within,  and  imports  into  Cadiz 
furnished  a  small  |)ermanent  revenue; 
the    Spanish    garrison    was    consider- 
ably  augmented  by   volunteer  battal- 
ions raised  in  the  city,  and  niunerous 
detachments  brought  ^by  sea  from  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  coast ;  the  whole 
ships  of  war  had  been  brought  round 
from  Ferrol ;  and  thirty  thousand  men 
in  arms  within  the  walls,  supported  by  a 
fleet  of.  twenty-three  ships  of  the  line, 
of  which  four  were  British,  and  twelve 
frigates,  were  in  a  condition  not  only  to 
defy  any   attack,   but  to  menace  tho 
enemy  in  the  lines  which  they  were  con- 
structing round  the  bay.     Victor,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  blockading  force, 
had  not  abovo   20,000  men  under  his 
command,  so  widely  had  the  vast  French 
force  which  burst  into  Andalusia  been 
dispersed  to  compel  obodience  and  levy 
contributions  over  its  widely  cxtcndctl 
territory.      Despairing,    therefore,    of 
carrying  the  place  by  open  force,   he 
resolved  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  block- 
ade." 

This  is  all  gallantly  told — the  bril- 
liant narrative  of  a  brilliant  incident. 
We  give  another,  though  of  a  more 
painful  nature,  from  the  Catalonian 
war.  The  countries  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain,  in  1811,  had  become 
the  scene  of  campaigns  distinguished 
alike  by  remarkable  adventure  on  the 
part  of  the  native  troops,  and  remark- 
able cruelties  on  that  of  the  invaders. 
Climate  is  perhaps  the  great  source 
of  national  character,  and  the  Spanish 
border  of  tho  Mediterranean  exhibits 
a  race  moulded  on  the  model  which 
seems  to  shape  all  tho  Mediterranean 
nations.     Singular  elasticity  of  frame 


*  "  A  mem<>rablc  instance  of  female  heroism  occurred  at  the  siege.  A  sergeant's 
wife  named  Retson  was  in  a  casemate  with  the  wounded  men,  when  a  drummer- 
boy  was  ordered  to  fetch  water  from  the  well  of  the  fort.  On  going  out  the  boy 
faltered  under  the  severity  of  the  fire,  upon  which  she  took  the  vessel  from  him ; 
and  although  a  shot  cut  the  bucket-cord  when  in  her  hand,  she  braved  the  lerr^Ve 
cannoiiade,  and  brought  the  water  in  safety  to  the  wounded  men. — ^1^kt\w>'^> 
181 J  and  Sketch  of  a  Soldiers  life  in  Ireland,  72,** 
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with  singular  fondness  for  enjoyment ; 
elegance  of  taste  combined  with  vio- 
lence of  passion  ;  a  feeling  of  luxury 
approaching  to  the  sensual^  and  an 
elevation  of  spirit  approaching  to  the 
sublime.  The  Italian,  the  Greek, 
and  the  eastern  Spaniard  form  a  sepa- 
rate,  and»  if  the  vices  of  their  govern- 
ments would  permit,  a  splendid  clatis 
of  mankind.  Even  the  barbarism  of 
Africa  softens  as  it  touches  the  waters 
of  that  loveliest  of  all  seas,  and  the 
Moor  has  the  love  of  romance,  the 
faculty  of  song,  and  the  delight  in  or- 
nament which  distinguish  the  dwellers 
on  its  shores.  The  Mediterranean  is 
the  fount  of  cool  waters  in  the  liery 
centre  of  Europe,  tempering  the  glow 
of  the  sky,  and  not  more  refreshing 
the  soil  than  softening  the  native 
fervours  of  the  people.  That  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done  is  beyond  ques- 
tion ;  and  ages  of  tranquil  government 
may  be  required  before  the  settlement 
of  the  volcanic  and  angry  vividness  of 
the  public  mind  into  tranquil  vigour. 
But  the  characteristics  are  still  pro- 
minent ;  even  the  physical  influence 
of  the  fresh  breeze  and  the  sky-co> 
loured  surge  may  soften  the  spirit  that 
it  cannot  subdue,  and  have  a  powerful 
share  in  converting  those 

"  Souls  mad('  of  lire,  and  rhiUlren  of  the 
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into  the  inventors  of  all  that  consti- 
tutes the  elegance  of  life,  and  mcisters 
of  all  the  arts  which  captivate  and 
cheer  society ;  yet  to  take  a  greater 
part  in   the  coTning  of  happier  and 

Surer  times,  and  realize  their  early  and 
rokcn  promise  to  be  the  statesmen,  the 
heroes,  and  perhaps  the  saints  of  a 
reviving  world. 

Catalonia,  the  finest  of  those  eastern 
provinces,  had  been  among  the  first 
invaded;  but  the  year  1811  saw  the 
attention  of  the  French  government 
for  the  first  time  strongly  turned  to  its 
conquest.  A  vast  force  under  Marshal 
Macdonald  and  Sue  bet  was  thrown 
across  its  frontier,  and  the  truggles 
began  with  appalling  violence. 

"  Macdonald  was  engaged  during 
these  operations  in  northern  Catalonia 
in  an  enterprise  which  has  left  an  en- 
during stain  on  his  memory.  After  the 
departure  of  Suchet  for  Saragossa, 
consequent  on  the  fall  of  Tortosa,  the 
marshal  had  set  out  from  Lerida  for 
Barcelona,  not  by  the  direct  road  of 
Igualada,  which  was  occupied  in  force 


by  Sarsfield,  but  by  the  circuitous  route 
of  Mauresa.  Sarsfield,  apprised  of  his 
intention^  lay  in  the  rocky  heights  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mont  Scrat  to  assai! 
him  in  the  march.  The  Italians,  who 
formed  the  head  of  the  column,  encoun- 
tered a  hcvero  opposition  at  the  bridge 
of  Mauresa,  which  was  strongly  barri- 
caded; but  having  forced  their  way 
through,  they,  witli  wanton  barbarity, 
set  tire  to  the  town,  though  it  had  made 
no  r4'sistance  and  was  almost  entirely 
deserted  bv  its  inhabitants,  and  even 
tore  the  wounded  Spaniards  from  the 
hospital.  The  flames  spreading  with 
frightful  rapidity,  soon  reduced  700 
houses  to  ashes,  among  which  were  two 
orphan  hospitals,  and  several  other  noble 
establishments  both  of  industry  and  be- 
neficence. Macdonald,  who  i^-itiicssed  the 
conflagration  from  the  heights  of  Culla, 
at  a  short  distance,  made  no  attempt  to 
extingui.sh  the  flames ;  but,  resuming 
his  march  on  the  following  morning,  left 
the  smoking  ruins  to  attest  where  a 
French  marshal's  army  had  passed  the 
night.  Ihit  the  wanton  act  of  barbarity 
was  (piickly  and  condignly  avenged. 
The  inhabitants  of  all  the  neighbouring 
hills,  struck  by  the  prodigious  light 
which,  through  the  whole  night,  illumi- 
nated the  heavens,  hastened  at  daybreak 
to  the  scene  of  devastation,  and,  wrought 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  sight  of 
the  burning  dwellings,  fell  with  irresist- 
ible fury  on  the  French  rearguard  as  it 
was  detiling  out  of  the  town,  while  Sara- 
field  himself  assailed  the  long  column 
of  march  in  flank,  when  scattered  over 
several  leagues  of  woody  and  rocky 
defiles,  and  before  Mdcdonald  reached 
Barcelona  he  had  sustained  a  loss  of  1000 
men.  The  hideous  cruelty  of  tliis  con- 
flagration excited  the  utmast  indigna- 
tion, not  only  in  Catalonia,  but  through- 
out the  whole  of  Spain.  The  war  as- 
sumed a  character  of  vengeful  atrocity, 
hitherto  unequalled  even  in  that  sea  of 
blood ;  and  the  SpauLsh  generals,  justly 
indignant  at  such  a  wanton  violation 
alike  of  the  usages  of  war,  and  the  con- 
vention hitherto  observed  in  Catalonia, 
issued  a  proclamation  directing  uo  quar- 
ter to  be  given  to  the  French  troops  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  town  which 
should  be  delivered  over  to  the  flames." 

One  of  the  peculiar  sources  of  our 
interest  in  these  annals,  is  their  con- 
stant reference  to  principles  above 
man.  The  almost  universal  fault  of 
civil  history  is  its  utter  forgetfulness 
of  the  mighty  hand  that  controls  all. 
There  can  be  no  more  injurious  error, 
even  if  historic  efliect  were  the  o^j 
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purpose  of  the  writer.    It  degrades 
nUtory  into  a  mere  phantasmagoria,  a 
giddj  aod  irregular  display  of  events^ 
fullowiog  each  other  without  a  pur^ 
pose,  amusing  us  by  their  various  co- 
lourings, or  eccentric  novelty,  but,  af- 
ter allj  only  the  amusement  of  childreo. 
History  ought  to  have  nobler  aims, 
and  true  history  has  a  nobler  nature. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  light  up  the  wind- 
log  and  intricate  course  of  human 
things  by  an  illumination  from  a  fount 
of  lustre  alike  permanent  and  pure ; 
no  fantastic  plan  of  human  invention, 
but  a  splendour  which  we  know  to 
exist,  to  be  perpetually  radiating  upon 
earth,  and,  wliethcr  visible  or  invisi* 
ble,  to  be  the  true  sustaining  influence 
of  the  whole  vitality  of  the  world. 
We  are   fully  aware   that  the   pur- 
suit of  this  principle  may  be   urged 
beyond    the    limits    of    the    human 
understanding — that  fanaticism   may 
exaggerate  and  superstition  appal — 
that  a  wise  man  will  be  cautious  of 
mistaking  the  dream  for  the  reality, 
and  a  religious   man   will  approach 
with  awe  the  spot  where  the  vi^ibIc 
presence  is  revealed.     But,  like  the 
prophet  of  the  desert,  the  Christian 
philostipher  will  not  the  less  reverence 
the  lignt  which  the   Deity  inhabits 
before  his  gaze,  because  be  is  com- 
manded to  put  off  his  shoes,  and  do 
homaf^e  to  the  holiness  of  the  ground. 
Nothing,  too,  can  be  mure  iinp<»rt- 
ant  to  sustain  the  energies  of  u  Kreat 
people,  nor  to  encourage  them  in  fight- 
ing  the   biittle   of  prmeiple,   if  evil 
times  should  come  once  more»  than  the 
recollection  that  their  pa:)t  triumphs 
were  not  matters  of  Chance.  To  have 
had  Providence  for  our  protector,  is 
to  have  obuiued  an  honour  superior 
to  all  that  is  named  among  men,  and, 
not  less,  obtained  a  security  of  success 
for  all  the  future,  while  we  retain  the 
same  principles.     That  the  hand  of 
Providence  guided  England  through 
the  war  of  the  French   Revolution, 
we  think,  is  as  capable  of  proof,  as 
that  it  guided  the  Israelites  into  the 
possession   of   the    Promised    Land. 
The  delays  and  disappointments,  the 
slowness  of  Europe,  and  the  tardiness 
of  British  victory,   disheartening  as 
they  were  at  the  period,  are  now  seen 
to  have  been  essential  to  the  ripening 
of  that  high  and  consummate  cata- 
strophe which  was  at  once  to  vindicate 
Divine  justice,  and  to  liberate  insulted 
Iramaii  nature.     £vwi  in  the  Penia- 


sula,  if  either  the  Spanish  armies  had 
repulsed  the  French  across  the  fron- 
tier in  the  first  campaign,  or  Welling- 
ton had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
force  corresponding  to  the  strength  of 
England  and  the  importance  of  the 
contest.  Napoleon  might  have  been 
master  of  Europe  at  this  hour.  We 
can  now  see,  that  it  was  the  alterna- 
tion of  success  and  failure  which  at 
once  tempted  him  to  continue  the  Pen- 
insular  war,  and  England  to  perse- 
vere in  the  struggle.  Sudden  and 
total  defeat  in  Spain  would  have 
made  Napoleon  shrink  from  a  war 
which  tempted  him  to  an  hourly 
waste  of  strength,  encouraged  the 
latent  hostility  of  the  continent,  en- 
feebled the  renown  of  his  soldiery,  and, 
when  the  moment  of  continental  out- 
break came,  divided  his  gigantic  host, 
and  left  him  to  pace  the  walk  of  the 
civili:^ed  world,  with  a  thousand  miles 
between  the  wings  of  his  army.  He 
himself  felt  that  there  his  ruin  lay. 
At  St  Helena,  he  spoke  of  it  as  «  his 
ulcer,*'  the  decay  that  sapped  his 
til  rone,  the  cloud  that  hung  upon  his 
star.  His  sagacity  had  long  before 
seen  it  to  he  his  especial  peril ;  but  he 
was  unable  to  resist  its  temptation 
until  it  fell  upon  him  as  his  fate.  If 
there  be  a  due  indulgence  to  the  sense 
of  justice  in  the  pangs  of  ambition,  it 
piobably  could  have  no  keener  feast 
than  in  many  a  night,  when  Napoleon, 
in  the  midst  of  sycophancies,  and  after 
a  levee  of  kings,  at  the  Tuilli'ries, 
spent  the  hours  till  dawn  over  a  map 
of  the  Peninsula. 

On  this  subject  we  entirely  coincide 
with  Mr  Alison's  striking  and  forcible 
conclusions.  After  describing  tho 
conquest  of  Sucbet  in  the  east  of 
Spain,  as  apparently  menacing  the  last 
hopes  of  the  Spaniards,  he  observes,— 

"  So  litth'  oan  even  th«'  greatest  sa- 
gacity or  the  strongest  intellect  foresee 
the  ultimate  results  of  human  actions, 
and  so  strangely  does  Providence  work 
out  its  mysterious  designs  by  the  inter- 
vention of  free  agents,  and  the  i)assions 
often  of  a  diametrically  opposite  ten- 
dency of  mankind,  that  if  there  are  any 
circumstances  more  than  others  to  which 
the  immediate  catastrophe  which  occa- 
sioned the  fall  of  Napoleon  is  to  bo 
ascribed,  it  is  tho  unbroken  triumphs  of 
Suchet  in  the  east,  and  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  English  Oppo&lUotv  Xo 
magnify  the  dangers,  and  uivdert^Xe  W\e 
powers  of  Wellington  mlYio  vcbX.  ot  ^^io 
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Peninsula.  Being  accustomed  to  measure 
the  chances  of  success  in  a  military  con- 
test by  the  achievements  of  the  regular 
troops  employed,  and  an  entire  stranger 
to  the  passions  and  actions  of  parties  in 
a  free  community,  he  not  unreasonably 
concluded,  when  the  last  army  of  Spain 
capitulated  in  Valencia,  and  the  whole 
country,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Gibraltar, 
had,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  moun- 
tain districts,  submitted  to  his  authority, 
that  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula  was  at 
an  end,  so  far  as  the   Spaniards  were 
concerned ;   and   when   he   beheld  the 
party  in  Great  Britain,  who  had  all  along 
denounced  the  war  there  as  utterly  hope- 
less and  irrational  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  and  some  of  whom,  in  their 
seal  against  its  continuance  and  to  de« 
monstrato  its  absurdity,   had  actually 
corresponded  with  himself,  even  at  the 
crisis  of  the  contest,  on  the  eve  of  getting 
posNCssion   of  the  reins   of   power   in 
liondon  ;  he  was  naturally  led  to  believe  ^ 
that  no  cause  for  disqiuet   existed,  in 
consequence   of  the    future   efforts   of 
England  in  Spain.   Ho  was  thus  tempted 
to    prosecute,    without    hesitation,   his 
preparations  for  the  Russian  war  ;  and^ 
before  finishing  the  conflict  in  the  Pen- 
insula,   plunge  into   the   perib   of  the 
Moscow  campaign,  and  the  double  strain 
it   was,   as  he  himself  told   us,   which 
proved  fatal  to  the  empire.     Had  he 
been  less  succe^ful  in  the  east  of  Spain 
— had  the  English  Opposition  less  stre- 
nuously asserted  the  impolicy  and  hope- 
lessness of  British  resistance  in  the  west, 
he  would  probably  have  cleared  his  rear 
before  engaging  with  a  new  enemy  in 
front.     Neither   could  have   withstood 
his  whole  force  if  directed  against  itself 
alone ;  and  the  concentration  of  all  his 
military  power  against   Wellington  in 
the  first  instance,  would  have  chilled  all 
hop^s  of  success  in  Russia,  and  extin- 
guished, perhaps  for  ever,  the  hopes  of 
European  freedom.     So  manifestly  does 
Supreme  power  make  the  passions  and 
desires  of  men  the  instruments  by  which 
it  carries  into  effect  its  inscrutable  pur- 
lK)8es,  that  the  very  events  which  vice 
most  strenuously  contends  for,  are  made 
the  ultimate  causes  of  its  ruin ;  and  those 
which  virtue  had  most  earnestly  depre- 
cated when  they  occurred,  are  afterwards 
found  to  have  been  the  unseen  steps 
which  led  to  its  salvation." 

Bat  we  have  now  reached  the  period 
when  the  delay  was  to  be  turned  into 
rapidity,  and  the  disappoiutmcnta 
were  to  be  Ildowd  do  more.  The 
campaign  of  1811  was  the  true  com- 
mencement  of  British  Tictory  ia  the 
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Peninsula.  The  battles  fought  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  war  had  ex- 
hibited the  incomparable  qualities  of 
the  British  soldier,  and  given  him  the 
military  confidence,  which  belongs  to 
successful  trials  of  strength  ;  but  the 
fiicility  of  pouring  troops  across  the 
Pyrenees  gave  France  a  singular 
power  of  robbing  British  victory  of  its 
fruits.  The  proudest  triumph  over 
the  French  armies  in  the  field  was 
baffled  by  a  new  influx  of  battalions 
and  squadrons,  and  for  three  years  the 
British  army  stood,  like  the  Spartans 
at  Thermopylae,  fighting  the  multi- 
tudes of  the  invaders, — less  to  gain  final 
victory  than  to  exhibit  the  powers  of 
gallant  resistance  ;  less  to  save  the  de- 
pressed and  divided  nations  than  to 
give  them  time  to  recover  from  their 
alarm,  and  to  show  them  the  use  of 
the  weapons  which  command  human 
glory. 

Independently  of  those  perpetual 
succours,  the  state  of  the  French  forces 
south  of  the  Pyrenees  was  one  which 
might  have  repelled  all  hope  of  re- 
sistance. Their  muster-rolls  reckoned 
no  less  than  370,000  men,  of  whom 
40,000  were  cavalry,  and  those  not 
tumultuary  levief,  but  disciplined 
soldiers,  headed  by  the  first  officers  of 
the  age.  A  part  of  those  were  in 
garrison,  but  280,000  were  in  the  field. 
It  is  true,  that  this  force  had  all  Spain 
to  cover.  But  its  masses  were  enor- 
mous. Soult's  army  in  Andalusia 
amounted  to  88,000  men,  of  whom 
10,000  were  cavalry.  Marmont,  in 
Leon,  had 61,000  men;  and  Bes^ic^res, 
in  the  north,  commanded  102,000, 
witl^all  the  deductions  for  detachments 
and  sick :  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand men  were  capable  of  being  brought 
against  Wellington.  To  meet  this 
tremendous  accumulation  of  force,  or- 
ganized too  by  the  first  military  science^ 
and  directed  by  a  man  uniting  in 
himself  unlimited  power,  determined 
ambition,  and  genius  almost  without  a 
rival.  Wellington  could  bring  into  tho 
field  scarcely  50,000  British  and 
Portuguese.  An  extraordinary  degree 
cf  sickness  prevailed  among  the  troops: 
the  hot  season  sent  19,000  British  into 
the  hospital,  and  of  the  80,000  Por- 
tuguese in  pay  but  14,000  could  be 
found  on  parade.  That  such  fearful 
disparity  of  force  could  be  even  faoed 
by  the  English  general,  is  among  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  in  the 
recollections  of  soldiership.     Mr  AM* 
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son  proceecb  to  account  /or  it  by  three 
drciunBtances : — The  central  position 
of  Wellington,  which  gave  him  either 
of  the  French  armies  In  his  front* 
while  his  rear  rested  on  the  sea ;— > 
The  supplies  furnished  bv  the  Brit- 
ish shipsy  and  the  facility  of  conveying 
them  up  the  country  by  the  riyers 
which  intersected  the  British  canton- 
ments»  while  the  French  supplies  of 
both  provisions  and  ammunition  must 
be  brought  from  a  distance  of  some 
hundred  miles,  and  by  land; — The 
hatred  of  the  people  inciting  them  to 
interrupt  the  French  communications* 
from  guerilla  parties  conyey  constant 
intelligence  to  the  English*  «nd  in 
every  possibly  way  embarrass  and 
destroy  the  enemy. 

The  French  system  of  rendering  the 
generala  independent  of  each  other* 
and  of  the  Spanish  king ;  a  system 
which*  while  it  engendered  Jealousy 
among  the  leaders  and  their  armies* 
rendered  all  combination  of  plan  diffi- 
cult. The  marshals  lived  like  sove- 
reigns at  the  head  of  provinces  as  large 
as  kingdoms,  and  each  secretly  re- 
joiced at  the  disasters  of  the  others* 
and  despised  the  authority  of  Joseph* 
who,  though  neither  a  soldier  nor  a 
statesman,  was*  by  the  mere  relation- 
ship* placed  on  the  mockery  of  a 
throne,  at  the  head  of  men  who  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  pillars  of  the 
Empire. 

Those  were  palpable  advantages, 
but  they  were  advantages  only  in  de- 
tail* altogether  too  minute  to  meet  the 
tremendous  disparity  of  force,  and  too 
gradual  in  their  operation  to  avert 
the  rapid  movements  of  that  mighty 
column  of  force  which  Napoleon  was 
directing  from  the  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees.  We  think  that  a  still  more 
powerful  advantage  was  to  be  found 
in  that  public  opinion  of  England 
which  has  always  acted  with  so  deep 
an  impulse  on  the  Britbh  army.  The 
nation  had  made  up  its  mind  to  fight 
out  the  Peninsular  war,  and  nothing 
but  the  most  decisive  defeat  could  have 
influenced  it  to  forgive  a  retreating 
army*  or  a  reluctant  general.  The 
army  was  brave*  the  general  as  brave 
as  the  army ;  no  defeat  had  been 
suffered:  the  French  force  rolled  on  in 
their  sight*  but  rolled  like  the  ocean 
in  sight  of  the  greensward  on  the  shore ; 
a*  turn  of  the  swell  might  sweep  it 
over  the  land  which  seemed  so  open 
to  its  career*  but  h  still  rolled  on. 


Neither  the  British  nation  nor  the 
British  soldier  anticipates  defeat; 
neither  is  to  bo  beaten  by  calculation. 
The  French  army  rolled  on  like  the 
surge*  and  the  Englbh  general  and 
his  troops  were  not  the  men  to  shrink 
from  a  ruin  which  had  not  yet  come* 
and  which  might  never  come. 

The  war  unexpectedly  degenerated 
into  a  series  of  manceuvres.  Vast 
French  armies  suddenly  moved  across 
the  Peninsula,  gathering  like  thunder- 
clouds, menacing  every  quarter  of  the 
horizon.fora  while,  and  then  as  suddenly 
dissolved,  but  without  the  flash  and  the 
roar.  Wellington  remained  unshaken. 
He  had  two  prizes  in  his  view  which  he 
was  steadily  resolved  on  seizing  ;  the 
great  fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajoz.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
dexterity  which  concealed  his  design, 
except  the  daring*  the  almost  despe« 
rate  intrepidity*  which  finally  accom- 
plished the  achievement.  Among  the 
numerous  minor  affairs  which  occurred 
during  thb  period*  was  one  gallant  re- 
pulse of  the  enemy's  overwhelming 
cavalry : — 
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"When  the  French  army  approached 
the  British,  it  was  at  first  uncertain  on 
n^'hich  point  they  would  direct  their  at- 
tack ;  but  after  some  hesitation,  Mon- 
brun,  'with  fourteen  battalions  and  thir- 
ty-five squadrons  of  spVcndid  horsemen, 
crossed  the  Aguoda  by  the  bridge  of 
Rodrigo  and  adjacent  fords,  and  pour- 
ing rapidly  along  the  road,  soon  reached 
the  heights  of  El  Rodon.    The  British, 
at  this  point  of  their  position,  were  not 
prepared  for  so  sudden  an  onset  ;  and 
while  Wellington  sent  to  Guinaldo  for 
a  brigade  of  the  4th  division,  Major- 
GeneralColville,the  officer  in  command, 
was  directed  to  draw  up  his  little  force,    . 
consisting  of  the  5th  and  77th  British 
regiments,   and  21st  Portuguese,  with 
eight  Portuguese  guns  and  five  squad- 
rons  of  Alton's  German  dragoons,  on 
the  summit  of  the  height  wliich  was  con- 
vex towards  the  enemy,  and  secured  on 
either  flank  by  deep  and  rugged  ravines. 
On  came  Monbrun*s  cuirassiers  like  a 
whirlwind,  in  spite  of  all  the  fire  of  the 
guns  which  tore  their  masses  in  a  fear- 
ful way,  and  dividing  into  two  bodies 
when  they  reached  the  front  of  the  hill, 
rode  up  the  rugged  sides  of  the  ravines 
on  either  side  with  the  utmost  fury,  and 
were  only  checked  by  the  steady  fire  of 
the  guns  and  devoted  intrepidity  of  the 
German  horsemen  at  the  swmmVt,  "^ViO) 
for  three  mortal  hours,  cVvar^^A.  \.\v^ 
heads  of  the  squadrons  aa  tho^  ascew^«di« 
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and  hurled  them  not  le^d  than  twenty 
times,  men  and  horses  rolling  over  cacn 
other,  back  into  the  hollows.  Munbrun, 
however,  was  resolute.  His  cavalry 
were  numerous  and  daring ;  and  by  re- 
peated charges  and  extreme  gallantry, 
they  at  length  got  a  footing  on  the  top, 
and  captured  two  of  the  guns,  cutting 
down  the  brave  Portuguese  at  their 
piccc»  ;  but  the  5th  regiment  instantly 
rushed  forward,  though  in  line,  into  the 
midst  of  the  horsemen,  and  retook  the 
guns, wiiich  quickly  renewed  their  fire; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  77th  and  2 1st 
Portuguese  hurled  the  horsemen  down 
the  steep  on  the  other  »ide.  But  though 
this  phulaiix  of  heroes  thus  made  good 
their  post,  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
rendered  it  no  longer  tenable.  A 
French  division  was  rapidly  approaching 
the  only  road  by  which  they  could  re- 
join the  remainder  of  the  centre  at 
Fuonte  Guinaldo;  and,  de.>pitc  all  the 
peril  of  the  movement,  Wellington  or- 
dered them  to  descend  the  hill  and  cross 
the  plain,  six  miles  broad,  to  Fuente 
Guinaldo." 

But  tho  hazard  of  this  brave  detach- 
ment was  scarcely  more  than  begin- 
ning. A  plain  of  six  miles  was  to  be 
crossed  la  the  face  of  tho  mass  of  French 
cavalry.  The  small  force  of  German 
dragoons  was  driven  under  cover  of 
the  infantry,  and  the  5th  and  77th 
regiments  formed  square.  The  Freuch 
charged ;  but  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
square  repulsed  them.  At  length  Pic- 
ton,  always  eallaiit  and  indefatigable, 
who,  on  the  first  tidings  of  the  attack^ 
had  hastened  forward,  came  up  with 
bis  brigade,  and  the  whole  moved  in 
unbroken  order,  though  constantly  en- 
veloped in  the  enemy's  horse,  until  they 
reached  the  camp.  A  note  gives  a  trait 
of  the  admirable  conduct  of  this  fa- 
vourite officer: — 

"  '  Picton,  during  this  retreat,  con- 
ducted himself  wit  li  his  accustomed  cool- 
ness, lie  remained  on  the  left  Hank  of 
the  colunm,  and  repeatedly  cautioned 
the  different  battalions  to  mind  the  quar- 
ter*di.stance  and  tho  tellint^-off.  *  Your 
safety,' said  he,  *my  credit,  and  the  ho- 
nour of  the  army  are  at  stake.  All  rests 
with  you  at  this  moment.'  We  had 
reached  to  within  a  mile  of  the  entrench- 
ed camp,  when  Monbrun,  inqiatient  lest 
we  should  eseape  from  his  grasp,  ordered 
his  troopers  to  bring  up  their  left 
shouMer.s,  and  incline  towards  our  co- 
lumns. The  movement  wa«  not  ex.ictly 
bringing  his  squadron  into  line,  but  it 
»aw  tAe  next  thing  to  it,  and  at  this  time 


they  were  within  haif-ptttol'iKot,  of  ut. 
Picton  took  off  his  hat,  and  holding  It 
over  his  eyes  as  a  shade  from  the  sun, 
looked  sternly  but  anxiously  at  the 
French.  The  clatter  of  the  horses,  and 
the  clanking  of  the  scabbards,  were  so 
great  when  the  right  half  squadron 
moved  up,  that  many  thought  it  was  the 
forerunner  of  a  general  charge,  and 
some  of  tho  mounted  officers  called  out, 
*  Had  we  not  better  form  square  ?* '  No,* 
replied  Picton,  '  it  is  but  a  rute  to 
frighten  us,  but  it  vfonU  do/  And  so  in 
effect  it  proved.  Each  battalion  in  its 
turn  formed  the  rearguard  to  stop  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  and  having  given 
them  a  volley,  they  fell  back  at  double 
quick  time  behind  the  battalion  formed 
in  their  rear.* — Beminigceticeg  of  a  Sub~ 
pftfrn,  182,  and  Picton's  Memoirs,  ii. 
37,  39." 

The  close  of  this  year  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 
He  had  embroiled  himself  with  Rus- 
sia  in  the  pro>pcct  of  spee<lily  conclud- 
ing  the  conquest  of  Spain.  But  hii 
northern  armament  compelled  him  to 
weaken  his  armament  in  the  south; 
and,  thus  involved  in  two  tremendoas 
contests  at  once,  he  devoted  himself  to 
ruin.  Two  spirited  successes,  which 
diversified  the  closing  mouths  of  the 
campaign,  should  have  taught  him  the 
perils  of  leaving  the  British  army  be- 
hind him,  when  he  sought  a  new  anta- 
gonist in  the  colossal  strength  of  Rtn- 
sia  entrenched  in  the  winter  of  the 
pole.  The  first  of  these  was  the  cap* 
ture  of  General  Girard  by  Lord  Hill, 
at  Aroyo  de  Molinos,  in  October. 
The  British  reached  the  enemy,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  3000  infantry,  at  two 
in  the  morning,  and  tho  surprise  wu 
complete  :— 

''  Favoure<l  by  a  thick  mist  and  de. 
luge  of  rain,  the  troops  entered  the  town, 
with  drums  suddenly  beating  and  loud 
cheers,  so  unexpectedly,  that  the  cavalry 
pickets  were  ru.thed  upon  before  they 
liad  time  to  mount ;  and  the  infantry, 
who  wore  under  arms,  l)eginning  to 
muster,  were  so  confounded  tlwit,  after 
a  desultory  struggle,  they  fled  precipi- 
tately out  of  tin*  town,  leaving  a  '»reat 
many  of  their  number  {trisimers.  Once 
outside,  however,  they  formed  two 
squares,  and  endeavoured  to  resist,  but 
while  a  brisk  fire  was  going  on  between 
their  rear  and  Stewart's  men  pressing 
on  in  pursuit.  Howard's  column  sud- 
denly appeared  directly  in  their  rear  on 
the  great  road  to  Truxillo,  and  no 
alternative  remained  but  to  surrender, 
or  break  M\d  »ciik  bafety  by  climbing 
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the  ateqp  and  mgg^d  «ideA  of  the  Sierra 
on  theif  flank.     Girard,  however,  who 
was  a  pliant  oflioor  as  well  as  bkilful, 
though  surprised  on  thi«  occasion^  for 
some  time  made  a  brave  resistance ;  but 
seeing  hid  j;uns  taken  by  tlie  15th  dra- 
^ot>ns.  and  his   hus!»irs   disi>ersod  with 
great   slaughter   by  the  9th   drai^dons 
and   German  hussars,  he  saw  that  his 
situation   was  desperate,  and  ^ave  the 
word  to  disperse.   In>tautly  tlie  squares 
broke,  and  all  the  men,  throwing  away 
their  arms,  nin  towards  the  nl0^t  rugjyed 
aiul   inaccessible    part    of   the   Sierra. 
Swiftly  as  they  fled,  however,  the  allies 
pursued  as  quickly  ;  the  Highlanders,  at 
hcnie    .imong    the    rocks    and   s<'aurs, 
scoured    prisoners   at  every  step  j    the 
2Sth  and  .■'.4th  followed  rapidly  <>n  the 
fiiotsteps  of  the  flying  nia^i>;  tiie  31)th 
turned  them  by  the  Truxillo  road;  and 
Girard  est  aped  only  by  thro>\ing  himself 
into  rugged   cliffs,  where  tin;   British, 
i-ncumberi  (I  with  their  arms,  could  not 
follow  him.     lie joim'd  Dmiut,  by  de- 
vious mountain-paths,  at  Orellano  on  the 
lUh  Noveniljer,  with  only  six  hundre<l 
followers,  without  arms  and  in  woful 
plight,    the    poor    remains     of    three 
thousand  superb  troops,  who  were  ruund 
his  eagles  at   Aroyo  de  Molino>,  and 
who  were  esteemed  the  best  bri^aile  in 
SiNiin.       Cuneral    Brun     and     Prince 
D'Arcmberg,    with    thirtfcn    huiulrcd 
pri.-.oners,  three  guns,   and   tlie   whole 
biv^ag*'    of  the   cjicniy,   fell   into    the 
hand>  o  f  t hi'  V  i  ft  or.s . 

••  This  brilliant  success  was  a«'liiovetl 
with  the  h>ss  only  of  twtnty  kill«Ml  and 
ttOunde<l." 

The  iiext  exploit  was  the  defence  of 
Tarifa.     it  is  an  old  observation  that 
petiSJintry  and  all  uniliMiplincd  levies 
ligl:t  better  iiehind  old  walls  than  the 
best  forlitic:itit>ns.     Whether  it  is  that 
thev  depend  more  on  themselves  wheie 
they  have  little  besides  to  depend  on; 
or  that  the  contempt  of  a  disciplined 
eut-Diy  for  any  thing  short  of  regular 
fortifications,  exposi's  them  to  the  rude 
bravery  of  the   people  ;    but   Tarifa 
eshibiied  an  instance  of  the  gallantry 
of  troops,  so  highly  disciplined  as  the 
British,  behind  the  mouUh  ring  defences 
of  a  half-deserted  Spanish  town. 

Soult,  in  order  to  extinguish  Span- 
ish insurrection  in  the  south,  had  sent 
General  Laval  witli  7000  men,  fol- 
lowed by  GOiH)  more,  to  take  possession 
of  Tarifa.  But  Skerret,  a  brave  and 
active  officer,  hail  already  taken  post 
therewith  1800  British,  and  700  Span- 
iards. The  French  battered  the  walls, 
untilr  bj^  ibe  ^tb  of  December,  the 
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breach  was  sixty  feet  irlde,  and  the 
assault  wais  ordered : — 

**  Little  aware  of  the  quality  of  the 
anta<roin!it!i  with  whom  they  had  to  deal, 
a  column  of  2()(H»  French  commenced 
the    assauh   at    daylight    on  the   31  st. 
Such,  however,  was  the  viK«»nr  of  the 
fire   kept   up    upon    them   from   every 
pan  of  the  rami»art  where  a  nmskj;t  or 
gun  could  be  brought   to  bt-ar  on  the 
mass,  that  it  broke  before  rfaching  the 
wall,  and  the  troops  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  breach  in  great  disord«?r.     Part 
tricil  to  force  their  way  up,  part  glided 
down  the  bed  of  a  stream  which  flowed 
through  the  town,  and  a  few  brave  men 
reacheil  the  bars  of  the  portcullis  which 
df'barred    entrance   above    the  waters. 
But  the  British  soldiers  now  sent  down 
such  a  crashing  volley  onthethrongat  the 
iron  grate,  an<l  at  the  fi»ot  of  the  breach, 
that   they  dispir>ed  to  the   right   and 
left,  seeking  re  fug*'  from  the  fire  under 
any  projeeting  ground.       The  combat 
continued  for  M)me    time    longer,    the 
French,  with  their  usual  gallantry,  keep- 
ing up  a  quick  irregular  discharge  on  the 
walls ;  but  the  ramparts  streamed  forth 
fire  with  suili  violence,  and  the  old  tower 
sent  such  a  tempest  of  grape  through 
their    ranks,    that   after    sustaining    a 
dreadful  loss,  they  wM-re  forced  to  retreat, 
while  a  shout  of  victory  passed  round  the 
walls  of  tho  town.     TJiis  bh.ody  repulse 
snspi  iidcd  for  some  days  the  operations 
of  the  l)e.-.iegers,  who  confined  themselvw 
to  a  cannonade,  antl  meanwhile  the  rain 
fell  in  Mieh  t(»rn*nts,  and  sickness  made 
sueh  ravages  in  their  i-a!iks,that,  aetrord- 
inir  to  their  .»wn  adi..*    "  >n,  'the  total 
di>»4duti<moftheira.  ni\  was  anticipated.' 
Laval    jK-rsevered    some    tlays    longer, 
again>t  his  (iwu  judgment,  in  obedience 
to  the  poMlive  injunelions  of  Viitor, and 
the  breach  was  so  wide  from  the  conti- 
nued fire  that  a  fresh  a^s;lult  was  aiitici- 
jiated  ;  but  on  th»'  4th  he  raised  the  siege, 
and  retreated  in  dreatlfiil  weal  In  r,  having 
first  drowned  his  j)Owder,  and  buried  his 
heavv  artillerv.     In  this  expedition,  the 
French  h»st  all  their  cavalry  and  artillery 
horses,  and  about  five  hundred  men  by 
the  sword,  besides  an  ecpial  number  by 
sickness  and  starvation,  while  tho  total 
ions   of  the   allies  did   not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifty." 

A  new  era  was  now  about  to  open, 
and  the  days  of  Napoleon  were  thence- 
forth numbered.  Tlie  historian  thus 
strikingly  and  truly  gives  a  parting 
view  at  this  year  of  stmg^rle  : — 

"  It  was  uptm  Russia  and  \Vve  wotIVv  <il 
Europe  that  the  whole  aUeiv\\ow  ^'^  ^-^^ 
£mperor  was  now  ftxed.     1\ve  "^a^  ^y 

Portugal  he  regarded  «uk  ic  \ia^*^>3^.  ^^^^ 
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^iMry,  which  might  exhaust  the  English  re- 
sources, engross  their  military  force,  and 
prevent  them  from  sending  any  eifectaal 
aid,  in  either  men  or  money,  to  the  decisive 
point  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen.  In  this 
view  the  balanced  success  of  the  campaign 
of  1811,  the  constant  predictions  of  the 
Opposition  party  in  England,  that  Great 
Britain  must  finally  succumb  in  the  Pen- 
insular struggle,  and  the  brilliant  ca- 
reer of  Marshal  Suchet  in  Valencia  at  the 
same  period,  were  eminently  conducive 
to  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  Europe, 
by  inspiring  the  French  Emperor  with 
the  belief  that  all  danger  was  now  over 
in  that  quarter,  or  would  speedily  be  re- 
moved 6y  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  io 
office  on  the  termination  of  the  Regency 
restrictions,  and,  consequently,  that  he 
might  safely  pursue  the  phantom  of  uni- 
versal empire  even  to  the  edge  of  the 
Russian  snows." 

The  final  shock  was  now  at  hand ; 
and  wliile  the  French  Emperor  was 
inundating  the  north  with  his  armies^ 
and  counting  on  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  the  blow  was  preparing  in  the 
British  camp  which  was  to  reach  the 
heart  of  his  power  at  once.  On  the 
9th  of  January,  the  British  army  cross- 
ed the  Agueda,  and  made  the  first  step 
of  that  magnificent  march,  whose  halt- 
ing places  were  to  be  marked  by  vic- 
tories, and  which  was  finally  to  pause 
only  oTer  the  fallen  dynasty  of  France. 
The  enterprise  of  the  British  general 
was  instantly  directed  to  Ciudad  Kod- 
rigo.  The  remoyal  of  the  French 
armies  from  its  neighbourhood  had 
left  it  to  its  own  resources,  and  the 
opportunity  was  incomparably  seized. 
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sprang  to  the  breach^  the  ramparts 
were  crowded  with  the  French*  and  a 
storm  of  fire  and  steel  filled  earth  and 
air.  The  description  of  this  terrible 
encounter  is  admirably  given. 

**  M'Rinnon's    division    crossed    the 
open  space  between  the  trenches  and  the 
rampart,  under  a  tempest  of  grape  and 
musketry  from  the  walls,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  reached  the  counterscarp,  which 
was  found  to  be  elei'cn  feet  deep.     The 
sappers,  however,  instantly  threw  down 
their  bags  of  hay,  which  soon  diminished 
the  depth  by  one-half,  and   the  men, 
hastily   leaping    down,  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  breach;  but  there  a 
most  serious  opposition  awaited  them. 
The  shells,  rolled  down  from  the  top, 
burst  amidst  the  throng.     Every  shot 
of  the  close  ranks  of  infantry  at  the  top 
told  with  effect  on  the  dense  mass  be- 
low; and  when,  forcing  their  way  "up 
the  slope,  the  British  bayonets  at  length 
reached  the  summit,  they  were  torn  in 
pieces  by  a  terrific  discharge  of  grape 
from  the  heavy  guns  within  a  few  yards* 
distance  on  either  side.     Before  they 
could  be  reloaded,  however,  those  inmie- 
diately  behind  pushed  up,  and  won  the 
ascent  of  the  faussebraye,  and  at  its  top 
met  two  battalions  which  had  mounted 
the  perpendicular  of  the  faussebraye  by 
escalade,  and  together  they  crowded  up 
the  breach  of  the  rampart,  which  was 
speedily  carried.     But  just  as,  in  the 
tumult  of  victory,  they  were  striving  to 
penetrate   the    interior    retrenchments 
which  the  besieged  had  constructed  to 
bar  their   farther  entrance,  the  mine 
which  had  been  worked  under  their  feet 
was  suddenly  exploded,  and  the  bravest 


First  baffling  the  boasted  sagacity  of    and  most  forward,  among  whom  was  the 

the  French  by  a  demonstration  against     gallant  M'Kinnon,  were  blown  into  the 

Badajoz,  which  set  all  Soult*s  troops     ^*     Still  the  column  which  had  won. 

in  Andalusia  in  motion,  he  suddenly 

turned  on  the  frontier  fortress,  brought 

up  the  powerful  battering  trun,  which 

he  had  prepared  with  such  dexterous 

secrecy    some    months    before,    and 

opened  his  fire  on  the  ramparts.    After 

four  days  of  this  iron  shower,  the 

breach  was  declared  practicable,  and 

the  order,  equally  brief  and  expressive, 

was  issued,  <<  Ciudad  Kodrigo  must  be 

carried    by  assualt    this  evening  at 

seven  o*cIock.**     The  evening    was 

calm,  the  moon  in  her  first  quarter. 

All  was  quiet  in  the  camp  and  on  the 

ramparts,  and  the  troops  filled  the 

trenches  without  noise.     The  tolling 

of  the  cathedral  clock  converted  all 

this    scene   of  tranquillity   into  the 

wildest  violence  of  war.     The  troops 


the  great  breach  held  the  ground  they 
had  gained;  and  finding  it  impossible 
to  penetrate  farther  into  the  town,  f^om 
the  obstacle  of  the  inner  retrenchment, 
they  established  themselves  among  the 
ruins  to  await  the  result  of  the  other 
attacks,  and  the  scarlet  uniforms*  came 
pouring  in  on  every  side. 

"  In  the  mean  while  the  light  division 
under  Craufurd,  and  the  Portuguese 
under  Pack,  were  still  more  successfbL 
The  former  had  three  hundred  yards  of 
glacis  to  cross  before  they  reached  its 
crest ;  but  this  distance  was  swiftly 
passed,  though  the  gallant  Craufurd  re- 
ceived a  fatal  wound  during  the  rush  • 
the  counterscarp,  eleven  feet  deep,  was 
leapt  down  in  the  face  of  a  dreadful 
fire  of  grape  and  musketry;  and  the 
lesser  breach  reached.    It  proved,  how* 
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M-er,  to  be  extremely  steep  and  narrow; 
and  when  two-thirds  of  the  ascent  had 
been  iron,  the  struggle  was  so  violent 
tint  the  men  pausod,  and  ev(*rjr  musket 
in  the  crowd  was  snapped  under  the  in- 
stinct of  self-defence,  though  not  one 
was  loaded.     Major   Napier,  however, 
who  was  at  this  moment  struck  down 
by  a  grape-shot,  called  to  the  troops  to 
trust  to  their  bayonets.    The  officers  all 
at  once  sprung  to  the  front,  and  the 
summit  was  won.     Then  arose  a  load 
shont  from  every  quarter;  for  Pack's 
Portuguese  at  the  same  moment  had 
escaladed  the  walls  on  the  opi)ositc  side. 
The  light  division  now  pushed  on   in 
great  numbers,  and,  not  forgetting  their 
orders,  turned  sharp  to  the  right,  and 
with  loud  cheers  assiiultod  in  Hank  the 
intrenchment  at  the  groat  broach,  whore 
the  third   division   had   been  arrested; 
and  by  a  mighty  effort  of  both  united, 
tho  barriers  wen»  burst  through,  and  the 
troops  rushed  in." 

This  capture  was  an  oztraonlinarjr 
triumpb ;   a  success  of  much  higher 
order  than  the  fall  of  a  fortress — it  was 
a  victory  over  tbo   precautions,  the 
opinion,  and  the  anus  of  the  French 
empire.     No  success  of  the  whole  war 
was  more  calculated  to  sting  Imperial 
vanity,  or  acquaint  the  world  with  the 
great  fact,  that  the  French  might  be 
mastered  alike  in  council,  tactics,  and 
nrms,  and  that  tiio  British  army  was 
the  noble  instrument  by   which  this 
was  to  bo  done.     The  value  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  had  been  always  regarded  by 
Napoleon  as  incalculable,  and  all  the 
movements  of  his  troops  between  it 
and  the  Pyrenees,  had  been  directed 
with  a  view  to  its  preservation.     It 
was  now  taken  before  his  face.     The 
preparations  for  this  great  operation 
had  been  conducted  with  such  skill, 
that  the  batteries  had  opened  their 
fire  before  the  enemy,  though  only  a 
few  marches  distant,  had  heard  of  the 
British  advance ;  and  the  place  was 
taken  before  they  could  put  a  single 
soldier  in  motion.     Its  capture,  too« 
even  when  garrisoned  only  by  Span- 
iards, had  cost  Masscna  six  weeks,  at 
the  head  of  80,000  men,  and  in  the 
finest  season  of  the  year.  It  was  taken 
from  a  French  garrison  by  the  Bri- 
tish general,  at  the  head  of  but  40,000 
men,  in  twelve  days^  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  by  assault.  Its  immediate 
results  were  important :  it  threw  into 
the  conquerors'  hands  150  guns,  in- 
cluding Marmont*B   whole  hsiiienng 
train .  But  the  more  remote  and  loftier 
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resulU  were,  its  transfer  of  the  palm 
from  Franco  to  England^  and  Its  an- 
nouncement to  Europe  that  the  invin- 
cibility of  Napoleon  was  no  more. 

The  wrath  of  the  Emperor  showed 
how  keenly  he  felt  the  loss  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo ;  and  the  letters  of  his  war- 
minister  to  Marmont,  are  full  of  the 
bitterest  reproaches.     "  The  Emperor 
is  highly  displeased  at  the  negligence 
which  you  have  evinced  in  the  affair 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.     Why  had  you 
•not   advices  from  it  twice  a>week? 
What  were  you  doing  with  the  fiie 
divisions  of  Souham  ?  This  is  a  strange 
mode  of  carrying  on  war;  and  the 
Emperor  makes  no  secret  of  his  opin- 
ion, that  the  disgrace  of  this  disaster 
attaches  to  you.     The  fall  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  is  unaffront  toyou,"— &c.&c. 
But  a  still  heavier  affront,  because  a 
repetition  on  a  bolder  and  more  diffi- 
cult scale,  and  involving  the  character 
of  the  most  dbtinguished  soldier  of 
France  next  to  the  Emperor  himself, 
was  immediately  offered.     Soult  was 
now  to  bo  the  sufferer,  and  this,  too, 
when  his  vigilance   was  necessarily 
awakened  bv  the  disgrace  of  Marmont, 
and  when  the  British  general's  rapid 
facility  of  taking  fortresses  had  awak- 
ened it  especially  for  the  safety  of  the 
great  fortress  on  which  his  communis 
cations  with  France  chiefly  depended. 
The  eye  of  the  British  general  had 
been  turned  on  Badajoz  from  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  campaign ;    and  his 
preparations  for  its  capture  began  in- 
stantly from  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodri- 
go.   Cannon,  provisions,  ammunition, 
were  all  to  he  transported  almost  in 
the  presence  of  the  French,  yet  with- 
out exciting  their  suspicions.    All  this 
was    effected    with   such    matchless 
skill,  that  Napoleon  and  his  marshal 
wore  equally  led  astray,  the'  Emperor 
himself  being  the  chief  dupe.     Even 
this  was  not  without  remoniitrancc,  for 
Marmont,  warned  by  his  late  disaster, 
urgently  stated  his  fears  for  Badajoz. 
Napoleon's  answer,  through  Berthier, 
was,  "  You  must  suppose  the  English 
mad  to  imagine  that  they  will  march 
upon   Badajoz,  leaving  you  at  Sala* 
manca.        ♦        ♦        •        •        ♦ 

I  repeat  it,  then ;  the  instructions  of 
the  Emperor  are  precise.  You  are 
not  to  quit  Salamanca ;  you  aro  even 
to  re-occupy  the  Asturins.  Let  your 
headquarters  bo  at  Salamanca,  atvd 
never  cease  to  menace  l\\e  Y.v\|^\\«\v 
from  that  point."    We  TeeogtiV&Q  \!t« 
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peremptory  style  of  one  who  thought 
himself  superior  to  the  possibility  of 
deception.  Yet  never  was  man  more 
completely  and  contemptuoubly  de- 
ceived. Wo  can  imagine  no  more 
punpfcnt  subject  for  the  ridicule  of  a 
Swift  or  a  Cervantes  than  the  feelings 
of  this  human  oracle^  when  it  was  told 
him  by  some  pallid  and  faltering  mi- 
nister that  the  whole  British  army  was 
in  full  march  for  Badajoz,  or  perhaps 
no  fiucr  subject  for  the  pencil  of  some 
great  master  of  the  human  passions> 
than  Napoleon's  powerful  and  fore- 
hoding  countenance  as  he  stood,  with 
the  despatch  in  his  hand,  announcing 
its  fall,  and  measuring  in  it  the  de- 
clining course  of  his  own  stricken  star. 
Yet  the  strength  of  Badajoz  might 
have  been  some  justification  of  impe- 
rial security,  if  any  thing  were  to  bo 
regarded  as  safe  in  war,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  British  troops.  The  fortress 
was  comm;inded  by  Philippon,  already 
(distinguished  for  its  defence.  Its  gar- 
rison amounted  to  5000  troops  of  tho 
lino.  It  was  amply  provisioned,  and 
six  months  had  been  employed  in 
completing  its  defences  to  tho  highest 
point  of  art.  Perhaps  no  siege  was 
ever  undertaken  under  greater  diffi- 
culties. Marmont  might  be  expected 
to  pour  down  on  one  flank,  and  Soult 
was  known  to  be  advancing  from  An- 
dalusia on  another.  Tho  season  was 
singularly  inclement,  and  the  trenches 
wero  flooded,  while  the  same  cause 
filled  tho  ditches  of  the  place  with 
water.  Tho  French  garrison,  anima* 
ted  by  their  governor,  and  determined 
not  to  share  the  disgrace  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  fought  well,  made  sorties, 
and  caused  the  defence  of  a  single  ovX- 
work  to  cost  the  assailants  350  men. 
The  rapidity  of  the  siege  was  unex« 
ampled  but  by  those  of  tho  British 
themselves  in  the  Peninsula.  Ground 
was  tirst  broken  on  tho  17th  of  March ; 
but  a  tempest  stopped  all  operations  for 
four  days.  On  the  night  of  the  24th, 
the  great  outwork,  La  Picurina,  was 
stormed;  and  on  the  night  of  the  27th, 
the  British  in  four  divisions,  under 
Picton,  Leith,  Colville,*  and  Bernard, 
gallant  names,  long  to  be  remembered 
in  the  annals  of  the  brave,  rushed  to 
the  assault.  We  turn  from  the  nar- 
rative of  the  central  storm,  excellently 
told  as  it  is,  to  the  progress  of  the 
single  column  whidi  first  mastered 
the  rampart,  the  troops  under  Picton. 
The  general  asaauJt  had  been  fixed 
for  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  but  a  shell 
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bursting  in  front  of  Picton*8  batUlionp, 
disclosed  their  line,  and  made  their 
instant  advance  necessary.  Moving 
half  an  hour  before  the  assault  on  the 
breach,  and  crossing  a  stream,  which 
compelled  them  to  move  in  single  file» 
exposed  to  a  perpetual  fire  from  the 
ramparts,  they  still  pushed  on,  though 
the  light  of  the  guns  and  combustibles 
showed  every  man  as  clear  as  day. 


"  Forming  on  the  other  side,  they 
rushed  (juickly  up  the  rugged  steep  to 
tho  foot  of  the  castle  wall.  There 
Kempt,  who  had  hitherto  headed  the 
assault,  was  struck  down,  and  Picton 
"was  left  alone  to  conduct  the  column. 
To  the  soul  of  a  hero,  however,  he 
united  tho  skill  of  a  general ;  and  well 
wore  both  tried  on  that  eventful  night. 
Soon  the  palisades  wero  burst  throuffh, 
and  in  ran  Picton  followed  by  his 
men ;  but  when  they  got  through  and 
reached  tho  foot  of  tho  wall,  the  fire 
almost  perpendicularly  down  was  so  vio- 
lent that  the  troops  wavered ;  in  an  in- 
stant the  loud  voice  of  their  chief  was 
hoard  above  tho  din,  calling  on  them  to 
advance,  and  they  rushed  in,  bearing  on 
their  shoulders  tho  ponderous  scaling 
ladders,  which  wore  immediately  raised 
up  ngainst  tho  wall.  Down  in  an  instant^ 
with  a  frightful  crash,  came  huge  logs 
of  wood,  heavy  stones,  shells,  and  htod- 
grenades,  while  the  musketry  "nith 
deadly  efFoct  was  plied  from  above,  and 
the  bursting  projectiles,  illuminating  the 
whole  battlements,  enabled  the  enemy 
to  take  aim  with  unerring  accuracy.  Se- 
veral of  tho  ladders  were  broken  by  the 
weight  of  tho  throng  who  pressed  up 
thom  ;  and  the  men  falling  fVom  a  gpreat 
height,  were  tran^ifixed  on  the  bayonets 
of  their  comrades  below,  and  died  miser- 
ably. Still  fresh  assdlants  swarmed 
round  tho  foot  of  the  ladders.  Macpher- 
son  of  the  45th,  and  PakenbaiQ,  now  Sir 
Edward  Pakenham,  reached  the  top  of 
tho  rampart,  but  wore  instantly  and 
severely  wounded  and  thrown  down. 
Picton,  though  wounded,  called  to  his 
men  that  they  had  never  been  de- 
feated, and  that  now  was  the  time  to 
conquer  or  die.  '  If  t<yf  cannot  mn  the 
cattfh'/  said  ho,  Utt  us  die  upon  ike 
walh.*  Animated  by  his  voice,  they 
again  rushed  forwai-d,  but  again  all  the 
bravest  wore  struck  down.  Picton  him- 
self was  badly  wounded,  and  his  men, 
despite  all  their  valour,  were  obliged  to 
recoil,  and  take  shelter  under  a  projec- 
tion of  the  hill. 

"  The  attack  seemed  hopeless,  wheu 
the  reviviug  voice  of  Picton  again  sum- 
moned the  soldiers  to  the  attack,  and  he 
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former  assault,  where  the  wall  was  some- 
what lower,  and  an  embrasure  promised 
some  facility  for  entrance.  There  a 
young  hero,  Colonel  Ridge  of  the  45th, 
who  had  already  distinguished  himself 
at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  sprang  forward,  and 
calling  on  the  men  to  follow,  himself 
mounted  the  first  ladder." 

•The  castle  was  won.  A  brigade 
nnder  Walker  soon  af^er  made  their 
way  in  an  opposite  quarter,  tho  troops 
joined  in  the  centre  of  the  fortress, 
and  Badajoz  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  general.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  desperate  struj^glcs  in  militarr 
history.  The  slaaghter  in  Tnrkish 
fortresses  has  been  greater,  but  there 
it  was  the  slaughter  of  fugitives. 
Here  the  slaughter  was  bayonet  to 
bayonet,  and  bullet  for  bullet;  the 
long,  persevering,  and  resolute  effort 
of  braTery,  that  nothing  could  quell 
on  either  side  but  wounds  and  death. 
The  storm  cost  the  British  the  un- 
exampled number  of  3500  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  breach !  But  Badajoz 
was  taken.  The  war  had  never  be- 
fore exhibited  such  a  prize :  1 70  heavy 
guns ;  8800  soldiers,  with  their  gover- 
nor, prisoners;  and,  most  important 
of  all,  the  reputation  of  France,  which 
was  its  power,  shakeq  by  an  additional 
and  mortal  blow,  on  the  eve  of  a  war 
with  all  Northern  Europe.  The  loss 
of  Ciudad  Rodrlgo  had  broken  one 
wing  of  the  Imperial  eagle,  the  loss 
of  Badajoz  now  broke  the  other ;  and 
from  this  moment  it  never  rose  from 
the  i?round  in  Spain. 

We  must  now,  and  it  is  with  reluc- 
tance, close  our  sketch  of  this  impor- 
tant performance.  We  have  seen  nb 
Work  more  adapted  to  interest  the 
existing  generation,  or  more  secure 
of  being  valued  by  the  future.  Its 
subject  unites  the  vivid  and  breathless 
excitement  of  romance,  with  the  solid 
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and  solemn  grandeur  of  history  ;  and 
its  style  is  perfectly  suited  to  the 
strongly  defined  character  of  its  sub- 
ject. Simple  where  plain  things  are 
to  be  told,  and  eloquent  and  iniagina- 
tive  where  the  subject  demands  a 
loftier  wing.  Though  Mr  Alison 
frequently  gives  the  precedence  to 
Colonel  Napier  in  his  military  pictures, 
we  think  his  own  much  better ;  and 
gladly  turn  from  the  melodramatie 
colouring  of  the  gallant  colonel,  to 
the  natural  hues  aUd  classic  outline  of 
his  own  pencil. 

The  remainder,  about  onehalf  of  the 
volumcj  is  occupied  with  the  Russian 
war  of  1812,  which  it  brings  down  to 
the  retreat  from  Moscow.  The  writer 
is  to  be  greatly  envied  who  has  the 
opportunity  and  the  powers  to  treat 
such  a  subject.  The  vastness  of  the 
contest,  the  rapid  and  consummate 
nature  of  the  collision,  and  the  unli- 
mited consequences  to  the  earth,  make 
it  almost  a  subject  of  awe.  The  hand 
of  a  mightier  disposer  than  man  never 
was  so  visibly  disclosed  since  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  turning  from  tho  monotonous 
and  trlfitng  transactions  of  our  day  to 
the  majestic  events  of  those  pages,  we 
feel,  not  unlike  the  explorers  of  some 
of  the  great  Egyptian  catacombs, 
leaving  all  above  sand  and  sunshine, 
palpable  and  arid,  to  plunge  into  si- 
lence and  shade,  yet  surrounded  with 
the  relics  of  the  mighty,  the  monu- 
ments of  warriors  and  kings ;  the  dust 
of  men  before  whom  the  world  bowed 
down  in  reverence  or  in  terror  J  all 
long  since  passed  away,  yet  still  sepul- 
chred and  enshrined  ;  forgotten  by  the 
idle  world  above,  but  administering 
recollections  of  illustrious  memory  to 
the  thoughtful,  and  lessons  of  solemn 
wisdom  to  the  wise. 
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Since  the  middle  of  the  ICth  cen- 
tury, when  Russia,  under  the  martial 
Ivan  Vasilieyitzi  first  began  to  seek 
extension  for  her  empire  towards  the 
south,  her  efforts  in  furtherance  of 
that  object,  whether  by  war,  by  diplo- 
macy, or  by  intrigue,  have  been  inces- 
sant ;  and  a  study  of  the  expedients 
by  which  she  has  succeeded,  will  amply 
reward  those  who  desire  to  know  her 
native  character,  divested  of  the  hypo- 
critical guise  she  has  ever  worn  toward 
Europe. 

But  the  history,  or  even  a  summary; 
of  this  eventful  portion  of  her  career — 
of  the  perfidies  and  atrocities  through 
which  she  possessed  herself  of  the 
various  Tatar  Khanats — of  her  simu- 
lated friendship  for,  and  final  betrayal 
of,  the  ill- starred  Georgians— rof  her 
cajolery  of  the  obtuse  Oisetes — of  her 
politic  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  heroic  Kabardans,  as 
a  preparatory  step  toward  annexing 
their  fertile  plains  to  her  territory — of 
her  fierce  and  frequent  struggles  with 
those  invincible  and  intractable  moun- 
taineers, the  Lesghis,  Mitsdjegiiis,  and 
Koomooks — might  distract  attention 
from  the  subject  upon  which  alone  wo 
seek,  for  the  present,  to  concentrate  it 
— Circassia. 

Althougli  that  portion  of  Kabarda 
which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  river 
Kooban,  be  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
Circassians  who  yield  to  none  in  purity 
of  blood,  in  patriotism  and  heroism  of 
character ;  yet  in  Europe,  where  the 
nomenclature  of  the  Caucasian  races 
has  been  dictated  by  Russia,  they  ap^ 
pear  to  be  no  longer  ranked  among 
the  parent-stock,  with  which  are  asso- 
ciated, among  us,  so  many  ideas  of 
romance  and  gallantry.  This  is  but 
a  sorry  return  for  the  desperate  valour 
with  which,  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  past  century,  they  op- 
posed the  progress  of  Russia — for  the 
devotion  with  which  they  sigh  for,  and 
look  forward  to,  a  time  when  they  may 
yet  emancipate  themselves  from  her 
thraldom. 

We  shall,  however,  for  the  present, 
treat  of  Circassia  as  that  portion  of 
the  region  of  the  Caucasus  comprised 
within  the  limits  generally  assigned  to 
it ;  viz.,  the  conrseof  the  river  Koo- 
bao,  to  the  eastward  and  northward ; 
the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  west, 
ward;  aid,  to  the  southward,  tie 
prime  mountidn*nnge  tcniiinafing  on 


the  coast  at  Gaghra :  for  that  portion 
of  the  Azras  who  .live  to  the  north- 
ward of  that  range,  have  ranked  them- 
selves voluntarily  under  the  national 
appellation  of  the  Circassians — Adig- 
he.  Yet  the  much  more  numerons 
portion  of  that  race  who  live  to  the 
southward,  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Mingrelia,  saving  a  few  on  the  sea- 
shore, whom  the  more  practicable  na- 
ture of  their  territory  has  induced  to 
make  terms  of  peace,  are  equally  allies 
of  the  Circassians,  and  as  implacable 
as  they  in  hostility  to  the  common 
enemy. 

The  greatest  extent,  in  length,  of 
the  region  above  described,  that  is, 
from  Mount  Elbrooz  to  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Kooban,  is  about  300 
English  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth* 
from  the  bend  of  the  Kooban  to  the 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  about  190. 
More  than  two- thirds  of  its  surface  are 
composed  of  the  spurs  (or  vorgebirg€$ 
as  the  Germans  more  suitably  say,)  of 
the  prime  range  of  mountains;  the 
remaining  third,  toward  the  Kooban» 
consisting  of  rolling  country  and  some 
plains.  And  the  hills  in  question* 
though  rarely  loftier  than  from  two  to 
three  thousand  feet,  are  of  such  form, 
in  great  variety,  as  to  make  them  in 
the  aggregate  quite  impracticable  for 
the  usual  operations  of  a  modern  army ; 
were  they  not,  moreover,  wherever 
cultivation  has  not  yet  extended* 
clothed  with  impervious  forests. 

The  forests,  being  mostly  of  oak* 
prove  the  general  fertility  of  the  soil* 
which  supports,  throughout*  a  dense 
population,  whose  subsistence  is  chiefly 
derived  from  its  culture.  In  the  low 
country,  toward  the  bend  of  the  Koo- 
ban, some  villages,  of  at  most  from 
four  to  five  hundred  inhabitants,  are 
to  be  found ;  but  elsewhere,  the  in« 
habitants  are  dispersed  in  single  farm- 
steads, or  in  family  hamlets,  placed, 
for  their  protection,  in  such  localities 
as  are  least  accessible,  or  even  dis- 
coverable, in  wooded  dells  amid  the 
hills,  or  in  the  skirts  of  forests  in  the 
valleys.  It  may  thus  be  conceived* 
that  a  Russian  army  moving  in  mass* 
as  it  has  always  been  compelled  to  do* 
cannot  effect  much  mischief*,  even  al- 
though the  houses  of  the  natives  were 
not,  as  they  are,  of  the  simplest  and 
least  expensive  construction*  and  their 
furniture  of  the  most  portable  descrip- 
tion. 


IWC]  Circassia, 

Circassian  like  many  other  regions 
of  the  Caucasus^  has  never  yet,  with- 
in the  record  of  history,  owned  a 
master,  or  been  subjected,  even  tem- 
porarily, by  an  enemy ;  and  the  adop- 
tion of  Islamism — though  but  by  a  por- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  with  the  reli- 
gums  supremacy  of  the  Padisha,  or 
chief  of  that  faith,  thence  accruing,  as 
in  the  Crimea,  in  Bokhara,  and  other 
states  formerly  or  still  independent 
in  matters  of  goTemmont — forms  the 
only  shadow  of  a  pretext  under  which 
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and  most  unstable  foundation  has 
sinco  been  constructed  by  Russia, 
aided  by  the  negligence  or  the  collul 
sion  of  the  foreign  minister  of  Eng- 
land, a  claim  for  sovereignty  over 
people  to  this  day  free  and  independ- 
ent, and  an  exclusive  right  to  their 
trade  on  a  coast  comprising  nearly  400 
miles  of  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea  I 
This  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Con- 

stantmople  on  the  ,.7^ — ; —t  — 

^  mil  January,   lib-i 

or  rather  the  2d  of  its  ai  tides,  which 

Rnssiahassonght  to  establish  a  belief  alone  concerns  Circassia,  is  thus  ex- 

of  its^  having  owed  allegiance  to  the  pressed : — "  La    cour    imp^riale  de 

Turkish   Sultan — a  claim  which,  on  nussie  ne  fera  jamais  valoir  les  droits 

his  part,  was  never  yet  put  forward,  que  les  Chans,  des  Tartar ts  avsdent 

even  amid  his  earliest  contests  with  formes  sur  lo  territoiro  do  la  forteresse 

his  Muscovite  antagonist  for  supre-  de  Soodjak  Calessi ;  et  par  consequent 

macy  in  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  ello  la  raconnait  appartcnir,  en  tute 

and  the  sea  of  Azof,  when,  as  head  of  souveraintd,  h,  ie  Porte !  ** 

the  states  of  the  Mussulman  league.  Here  is  aclaim  which,  justly  or  un- 

he  was  for  a  time  in  condition  to  die  justly  (unjustly  we  verily  believe),  was 

'tate  terms  to  their  common  enemy.  ascribed  to  the  independent  sovereign 

But  the  experience  and  the   far-  of  the  Crimea,  transferred,  by  the  sole 


sightedness  of  Russia  must  have  made 
her  early  aware  of  the  long-continued 
and  costly  efforts  through  which  alone 
she  might  hope  eventually  to  subdue 
the  desperate  valour  and  innate  love 
of  freedom  of  the  tribes  of  the  Cauca- 
sus ;  and  thus  it  became  her  policy  to 
have  this  region  considered  as  the  ap- 
pendage of  an  empire  which,  as  having 
its  power  concentrated,  she  might  by 
a  single  and  decisive  blow,  compel  to 
make  a  transference  to  her :  and  then, 


ipsa  dixit  of  the   Russian   Empress, 
to  the  sovereign  of  Turkey  I 

The  purpose  for  which  such  trans- 
ference was  made,  instead  of  permit* 
ting  the  rights,  if  ** formes,'*  to  expire, 
will  appear  hereafter.  We  shall  only 
remark  in  passing,  that  the  fort  in 
question  had  been  constructed  by  a 
native  Circassian  chief,  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  century,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  security  for 
foreign  merchants  ;  that  it  had  become 


under  the  plea  of  sovereignty  and  of    the  principal   place   of  rcsidcnco  of 


the  necessity  of  quelling  revolt,  carry 
on,  at  her  leisure  and  convenience,  a 
war  of  conquest,  which,  had  this  its 
true  character  been  known,  might 
have  brought  into  question  in  Europe 
both  her  power  and  character. 

By  treaties  with  Turkey,  and  not 
by  conquest  in  Circassia,  did  Russia 
acquire  that  semblance  of  right  by 
which  she  seeks  now  to  abrogate  the 
independence  of  that  country.  We 
shall  therefore  review  them. 

"  The  first  of  these  treaties,  by 
which  Russia  advanced  her  frontier 
into  immediate  contact  with  Circassia, 
(as  above  limited^)  was  that  of  Kut- 
chuk  Kainardj],  (in  1774,)  which  gave 
her  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the 
two  Kabardas,  (declared  by  herself  at 
the  peace  of  Belgrade,  in  1793,  to  be 
independent,)  the  possession  of  Ta- 
ganrog and  of  other  towns  on  the  sea 


Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  and  of  villagers 
on  the  sea  of  Azof,  wlio  had  fled  from 
the  aggressions  of  Russia ;  and  that 
it  continued  to  be  such  until  the  con- 
struction of  Anapa,  in  1781,  when  it 
became  almost  entirely  deserted. 

Tho  third  treaty,  or  rather  conven- 
tion, occurred  in  the  same  year  1784, 
and  it  secured  to  Russia  tho  Crimea, 
the  isle  of  Taman,  at  tho  mouth  of 
the  Kooban,  and  territory  up  to  the 
right  bank  of  that  river — on  all  which 
she  had  already  seized,  without  justifi- 
cation. 

In  17B7,  Turkey  declared  war 
against  Russia,  in  consequenco  of  her 
increased  aggressions ;  in  which  decla- 
ration Sweden  participated.  In  course 
of   the  hostilities    thence    resulting. 


General  Bibikoff  attempted,  in  1790, 
to  take  Anapa,  and  was  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter ;  but  next  year,  Ge- 
of  Azof,  and  the  free  navigation  of    neral  Goudovitch  effected  xYial  (^uXoi- 
its  waters.     The  second  is  of  primary    prise;  and  after  two  ftangxniiw^  i^- 
unpoTtaocc;  because  upon  its  fraU    pahca,  succeeded  in  \x\s  l\Atd  aXtvixn?^! 
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ID  reaching  Soodjook-Kalc,  which, 
however,  he  found  in  ruins,  as  the 
Circassians  had  blown  it  up  upon  his 
approach.  Since  that  period  it  has 
been  rebuilt  by  them.  To  put  an  end 
to  this  war,  and  make  Russia  revert 
to  the  principles  of  the  treaty  of  Kut- 
chuk-Kainanyi.  England,  France,  and 
Prustiia  intervened;  and  Turkey,  as 
the  usual  unfortunate  result  of  her  re- 
course to  hostilities,  guaranteed  to 
Russia,  as  compensation  for  her  con- 
cessions, the  supremacy  of  Georgia, 
promising  to  endeavour  to  do  the  same 
in  regard  to  the  other  states  of  the  Cau- 
casus. Russia,  on  this  occasion,  re- 
consigned  Soocljook-KaI6  and  Anapa 
to  Turkey. 

In  1811,  war  having  again  occurred 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  (during 
which  Anapa  was  again  captured,)  the 
latter  dispatched  a  force  into  Circassia, 
under  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  like- 
wise succceilcd  in  reaching  Soodjook- 
KM — that  is,  the  site  uf  its  ruins— 
where  he  constructed  a  fortress  ;  and, 
having  placed  therein  a  garrison,  re- 
traced his  steps  toward  the  Kuoban. 
In  less  than  a  year,  however,  this  gar- 
rison was  withdrawn,  and  the  fortress 
entirely  dismantled;  since  which  event 
it  has  never  been  reconstructed  by  any 
one,  remaining  to  t/iis  dtiy  an  uuin- 
habitable  and  extensive  waste  of  ruins, 
amid  which  the  neighbouring  proprie- 
tors pasture  their  flucks.  IW  the 
treaty  of  Uukarest,  (in  181*2,)  Ilus&ia 
again  consigned  both  Soodjook-Kale 
and  Anapa  to  Turkey. 

For  the  following  sixteen  years,  al- 
though Turkey  aud  Russia  were  at 
peace,  the  Circassians  still  continued 
to  carry  on  war  with  the  latter,  until  it 
was  partially  arrested  in  consequenco 
of  an  offensive  and  defensive  league, 
(or,  as  the  Circassians  express  it,  an 
engagement  to  bo  thenceforth  at  peace 
with  the  friends  of  the  Padisha  and  at 
war  with  his  enemies,)  into  which  they 
entered  at  the  suggestion  of  Hassan, 
pasha  of  Anapa,  who  also  spent  y\ixy 
large  sums  in  his  endeavours  to  con- 
vert the  people  to  Islamism  ;  immense 
crowds  having,  for  many  months,  con> 
gregated  daily  in  the  valley  of  Anapa, 
to  undergo  conversion,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  '<  largesse  "  distributed 
upon  this  occasion,  many  returning 
also  for  such  confirmation. 

These  proceedings,  equally  at  va- 
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rianco  with  the  prospective  interests  of 
the  Russians,  did  not,  as  may  be  pre- 
sumed, escape  their  observation,  and 
may  probably  have  confirmed  their 
determination  to  retain  possession  of 
Anapa,  if  it  should  again  fall  into  their 
hands. 

They,  therefore,  attacked  it  again 
upon  their  declaration  of  war  against 
Turkey  in  1828.  But  on  this  occasion 
SeGr  bey,  the  native  chief  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  is  situated,  was  second 
in  command  ;  and,  if  his  measures  had 
been  supported  aud  his  galiantoxample 
followeci,  the  Russians  would,  in  all 
probability,  not  only  have  been  foiled 
in  their  attempt,  but  few  of  them  would 
have  escaped  to  bear  across  the  Kooban 
the  tale  of  their  disaster. 

The  families  of  this  chief,  and  of  ano- 
ther in  Temegui (related  to  him),  take 
precedence  in  rank  of  those  of  all  the 
other  princes  of  Circassia ;  and  the  per- 
sonal intlucneo  over  his  countrymen^ 
resulting  from  his  patrioti:^m  and  the 
firmness  and  energy  of  his  character^ 
b  very  considerablo. 

Oti  the  occasion  in  question,  as  the 
Russians  carried  on  their  operations 
partly  by  land,  he  concerted  with  h^s 
countrymen  simultaneous  attacks  upon 
the  front  and  rear  of  their  enemy  ;  but* 
before  they  could  bo  carried  into  exe- 
cution, O^iman,  the  Turkish  governor 
of  tlie  fortress,  who  had  been  bribed 
for  the  purpose,  opened  its  gates  to  the 
Russians.  Even  in  this  extremity* 
Setir  persevered  in  its  defence,  and 
yielded  only  when  resistance  was  no 
longer  possible. 

lu  1829  this  war  was  concluded, 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  by  the 
tready  of  Adrianople,  by  which  Russia 
appropriated  to  herself  the  u-hofe  of 
Circassia,  through  half  a- dozen  ob- 
scure words,  among  which  the  name 
even  of  that  country  does  not  appear, 
having  been  implied  only  by  "  lout  le 
littoral  de  la  Jkler  Auire  !** 

Against  this  acquisition,  so  furtively 
made,*  in  vioUtion  of  Russia's  most 
solemn  and  reiterated  engagements  to 
her  allies,  not  to  seek  any  accession  of 
territory  nor  any  exclusive  privilegCy 
the  Englbh  Government  of  the  day 
protested,  by  a  reservation  of  British 
rights  ;  yet  have  these  rights,  and  the 
honour  of  the  country  therein  involved* 
been  sacrificed  by  the  present  foreign 
minister,  in  a  maimer  which  a^  once 


*  In  the  periodical  publicatioDf  of  that  time  it  is  Qot  even  chronicled  ;  because*  in 
MOprobmhiUt/,  U  wmb  not  observed ! 
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evinces  ignorance  of  "  outer  **  matters 
in  the  assembly  over  which  ho  rules,  in 
these  respects  virtually,  though  not  os- 
tensibly,  as  a  despot.  In  his  despatch 
of  the  23d  May  18d7«  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Durham,  he  says : — 

"  His  Majesty*s  Government,  con- 
sidering in  the  first  place,  that  Soud- 
jouk-RaMi  which  was  acknowledged 
by  Russia  in  the  treaty  of  17^33  as  a 
Turkish  possession,  now  belongs  to 
Russia,  as  stated  by  Count  Nesselrode, 
bjf  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianopie, 
and  considering  further  that  this  port 
is  occupied,  as  stated  im  your  Excel' 
lency'g  despatch  uf  May  13th,  by  a 
Ru:)£ian  fort  and  garrison,  see  no  suf- 
fi'cicnt  reason  to  question  the  right  of 
Russia  to  seize  and  confiscate  the  Vixen 
m  the  port  of  SouJjouk  Kalc>  on  the 
grounds  set  forth  in  Count  Nessel- 
rode*s  note.** 

The  shifting  of  ground  from  block- 
ade to  fiscal  rogulaiionsf ;  the  supprcs- 
iion  of  evidence  as  to  the  former  liav- 
iDg  been  originally  the  cause  of  seizure 
assigned  ;  and  the  falsehood  as  to  the 
military  occupation  of  Soodjook-Kale 
permitted  to  Russia ;  the  (juasi  ratifi- 
cation afforded  by  our  Minister  for  her 
iniquitous  appropriation  of  Circassia  ; 
and  the  injns^licc  he  perpetrated  against 
British  subjects  in  refusing  to  thcin  the 
evidence  of  their  countrymen  for  sup- 
port of  their  interests  ;  and  in  closing 
unwarrantably  against  them,  in  favour 
of  a  rival  nation,  an  extensive  mart  fur 
their  commerce — as  rcveali'd  in  the 
parliamentary  and  other  publications 
connected  with  these  transactions — 
are  facts  which  merit  the  deepest  con- 
sideration of  all  who  desire  to  know  in 
what  degree  of  safety  of  keeping  are 
the  vast  commercial  and  political  inter- 
ests of  this  empire.  But  the  discus- 
sion of  these  subjects  would  lead  us 
from  our  present  purpose  :  we  there- 
fore resume  the  thread  of  our  narra- 
tive. 

The  Circassians!  at  all  events,  still 
independent  as  they  found  themselves, 
could  not  be  expected  to  respect  a 
treaty  to  which  they  had  not  been 
parties ;  and  which  sought  to  make 
a  transference  of  them  like  cattle. 
Immediately,  therefore,  after  the  fall 
of  Anapa,  they  proceeded  to  take 
measures  to  continue  the  contest  with 
Russia  alone,  and  until  the  arrival  of 
more  propitious  times.  For  this  pur« 
pose.  Prince  Zahu-okoo  Sefir,  (or 
Sefir  Bey,  as  he  has  been  gener&ily 
callcdj)  SudgeMehmetj  nif^  other  chief 


men,  set  forth;  with  a  numerous  at- 
tendance, on  a  tour  throughout  the 
provinces,  in  each  of  which  they  called 
a  congress  of  the  chiefs  and  elders, 
(or  heads  of  septs ;)  and  having  ex- 
plained, for  their  approval,  the  measures 
in  contemplation,  obtained  their  sanc- 
tion for  the  despatch  of  tho  Prince  and 
the  Sudge,  as  tlieir  envoys  for  procur- 
ing foreign  aid.  For  these  and  other 
general  purposes,  the  former  was  em- 
powered to  remain  at  Constantinople^ 
as  Circassian  plenipotentiary  ;  and  an 
engagement,  under  oath,  was  made 
with  him,  that  no  terms  should  bo 
entered  upon  with  tho  Russians  until 
his  return,  or  without  his  sanction. 
Unlike  their  civilized  neighbours,  tho 
CircHSsians  scrupulou>ly  ohaerve  ihcir 
engagements  ;  and  have,  especially,  a 
deep  conviction  of  tho  obligations  of 
an  oath  :  and  thus  their  bargain  with 
Sefir  Bey  has  been  observed,  on  their 
part,  as  a  solemn  national  covenant ; 
while,  on  his,  he  has  deemed  it  a 
duty  to  his  country  to  remain  in 
Turkey,  and  endeavour  to  achieve 
the  objects  for  which  ho  was  scut 
there. 

For  some  time  his  prospects  were 
brilliant,  as  his  lively  and  princely 
addicss  procured  for  him  the  especial 
favour  of  Sultan  Miihmuud,  who  en- 
joyed and  spent  much  time  in  his 
society ;  either  in  conviviaUty,  to 
which  his  Highness  was  prone — or  in 
feats  of  archery,  in  which  the  dexterous 
Cireasbian  excelled,  and  acted  as  pre- 
ceptor. But  an  indiscreet  testimony 
of  this  friendship  served  to  bring  a 
cloud  over  it ;  for  the  Sultan  having 
made  the  Bey  the  usual  diplomatic 
present  of  asnufi'  box  set  in  diamonds, 
the  Russian  minister  immediately  in- 
timated to  the  fornuT,  that  either  he 
or  Sefir  Bey  must  quit  Constantinople. 
The  exile  of  the  latter  to  Adrianopie 
was  the  result;  but  there,  while  his 
illustrious  patron  lived,  his  sojourn 
was  rendered  as  agreeable  as  circum- 
stances would  admit — a  government 
appointmeni  having  been  assigned  hiu). 
Nor  was  the  Imperial  favour  tho  only 
ray  of  hope  wliich,  in  these  days, 
enlivened  him  ;  for  tho  minister  of 
England — under  what  influenccr  or 
for  what  purpose,  it  would  be  difiieult 
to  fathom — entered  into  frequent  com- 
munication with  him  ;  and  is  said  to 
have  authorized  a  communication  from 
the  Bey  to  his  countrymen,  ^VAeVv,  ^X 
all  oventsi  inspired  ihem  V\\.\v  xYve 
liYoUestjoy  and  the  biigViteal  eii\>^e\.v 
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tloDj  as  giving  cause  for  the  fondest  of    strength  of  its  mountain  defences,  by 
their   aspirations — the  friendship    of    intersecting  them  with  lines  of  forts. 


England ! 

But  the  brilliancy  of  these  prospects 
was  speedily  and  fearfully  overcast  by 
the  death  of  the  Sultan,  the  retroces- 
sion of  the  English  minister,  and  the 
increasing  influence  of  the  Russians  ; 
and  Sefir  Bey  left  to  his  own  resources 
-»tho  supplies  from  both  the  quarters 
above  indicated  having  been  of  late 
entirely  withdrawn — and  no  longer 
enabled  to  procure  these  with  regula- 
rity from  his  blockaded  country,  has 
now  expressed  his  determination  to 
return  there,  and  communicate  to  his 
countrymen  his  conviction  of  the  futi- 
lity of  their  hope  in  foreign  sympathy. 
The  reader  can  picture  for  himself  the 


He  was  found  thus  engaged,  on  the 
second  visit  of  Englishmen,  in  the 
year  1836 :  and  smouldering  ruins 
throughout  the  north-western  portion 
of  the  country,  and  two  embryo  forts 
there,  attested  the  industry  with  which 
he  had  laboured  in  his  amiable  vo- 
cation ! 

But  a  campaign  of  such  labour,  in 
addition  to  incessant  harassment  from, 
and  many  fierce  encounters  with,  the 
hosts  of  Circassians  that  hovered  around 
the  army,  had  so  broken  its  spirit  and 
disorganized  its  discipline,  that,  upon 
its  arrival  on  the  backs  of  the  Kooban, 
towards  the  end  of  October,  William- 
ineif,  despairing  of  safely  effecting  the 


probable  effect  of  such  a  communica--    passage  of  the  river  in  face   of  the 


tion. 

We  shall  now  take  a  short  retro- 
spect (as  further  particulars  will  soon 
be  made  public)  of  the  transactions 
which  have  latterly  occurred  in  Cir- 
cassia;  which  will  show  how  nobly 
the  pledge  given  to  their  ambassador 
has  been  redeemed  by  his  country- 
men. 


accumulating  masses  of  infuriated  Cir- 
cassians by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
first  transported  to  the  opposite  bank 
the  greater  portion  of  his  artillery, 
(men  being  deemed  of  less  import- 
ance,) and  then  sought  eztricatiou 
from  the  danger  of  his  posiiion  by 
playing  upon  the  credulity  of  his  less 
wily   opponents.      To    this    end    ho 


From  tho  date  of  the  surrender  of    produced  simulated  despatches  from 


St  Petersburg,  and  explained  to  tho 
Circassians  that  their  purport  was  au 
order  from  the  Emperor  that  he  should 
withdraw  his  army  aud  terminate  the 
war,  as  it  had  so  been  determined  on 
thruiigh  the  intervcutiou  of  England  I 
But,  however  gratifying  even  tho  idea 
of  such  au  occurrence,  tho  Circassians 
thought  fit  to  doubt,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, of  its  reality ;  and  were 
on  the  eve  of  renewing  their  fearful 
charges,  when  the  general,  to  remove 
all  cause  of  doubt,  tendered  his  oath  in 
confirmation  of  his  statements.  It  was 
accordloprly  taken  in  presence  of  Hadji- 
oghlou  Mehmet,  the  chief  judge  of 
Circassia,  and  of  the  other  seniors  pre- 
sent, when  hostilities  were  suspended, 
and  the  wreck  of  the  Russian  army 
was  forthwith  permitted  to  pass  the 
Kooban  unmolested  I 

Next  spring  afforded  the  Circassians 
a  lesson  (which  has  not  been  lost  upon 
them)  as  to  "  Russian  fides,"  by  tho 
landing  of  Williamineff  with  another 
army  in  the  bay  of  Ghelcndjik,  whence 
he  madehis  way  (some  five-and- twenty 
to  the  chiefcommandofthe  large  force  miles)  along  two  valleys  and  across 
destined  to  act  against  Circassia,  which  two  defiles,  to  the  small  bay  of  Pshat, 
he  undertook  to  make  subject  to  bis  for  the  construction  of  tho  first  coast 
master  in  seven  campaigns ;  and  his  fort  to  the  southward  5  after  the  com- 
plan  seems  to  have  been  to  lay  wa&te  pletion  of  which  he  proceeded  (fifteen 
tlio  open  country^  hu^  to  weaken  tho    to  twenty  miles  further)  along  other 


Anapa  until  the  chivalrous  exploit  per- 
formed by  Mr  Urquhart,  in  tho  sum- 
mer of  1834,  of  raising  tho  dense 
veil  with  which  Russia  had  till  then 
shrouded  her  attempts  at  the  conquest 
of  Circassia,  almost  nothing  w;is 
known  of  what  occurred  there.  From 
such  information,  however,  as  has 
since  been  gleaned  in  the  country,  it 
would  appear  that  Russia's  tactics — 
unlike  our  owu  great  Captain's— had 
been  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try by  petty  and  incessant  warfare,  and 
by  still  meaner  expedients,  of  which 
she  alone,  of  the  nations  among  which 
she  ranks  herself,  makes  damning  use, 
—viz.  the  purse  and  the  dagger  I  But 
the  casual  visit  even  of  a  single 
Englishman,  appears  at  once  to  have 
convinced  her  that  there  was  time  no 
longer  for  such  a  system  ;  and  it 
was  promptly  changed.  Williamineft; 
[•*the  yellow  general"  as  the  Circas- 
sians called,  or  **  the  red- bristled 
barbarian**  as  the  Chinese  might  have 
called  him,]  a  man  of  harsh  and  un- 
scrupulous feelings,  was  now  appointed 
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two  YtlXLejB,  and  across  one  defile^  to 
the  echelle  of  Tchopsim^  for  the  con- 
struction of  another. 

In  the  Talleys  now  mentioned  there 
are  no  farmsteads;  and  as  the  Rus- 
sian8>  on  these  occasions,  made  not  the 
least  attempt  to  diverge  from  their 
route  to  bum  those  which  are  situated 
upon  the  acclivities  of  the  adjuiulng 
hdlSf  and  committed  but  few  atroci- 
ties save  mutilating  such  of  the  bodies 
of  Circassians  as  fell  into  their  hands, 
(the  half-roasted  remains  of  one  of 
which  was  found  after  their  passage,) 
DO  material  opposition  was  offered 
them  until  their  arrival  at  the  places 
above-mentioned,  at  both  of  which,  so 
icon  as  a  force  could  be  assembled, 
many  gallant  exploits  were  performed 
against  them. 

During  this  campaign,  the  corre- 
spondence which,  in  consequence  of 
the  communication  from  Scfir  Bey 
alinded  to,  (and  which  moreover  was 
the  cause^  at  this  time,  of  diminished 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Circas^ 
tiofu,)  passed  between  them  and 
General  Williamineff,  was  on  his  part, 
as  formerly,  characterised  (as  will  be 
seen  in  its  publication)  by  the  most 
overbearing  insolence.  His  system, 
however,  was  already  about  to  be 
changed  for  another. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  Emperor 
himself,  accompaDied  by  his  son,  ar- 
rived at  Ghelendjik,  whither  William- 
ineff and  his  army  (after  the  construc- 
tion of  but  two  fi)rts!)  had  returned  ; 
and  the  arrival  of  the  former  was 
signalized  by  the  conilagration  of  all 
the  stores  and  provender  laid  up  for 
the  army — an  event  which  was  attri- 
buted, by  the  dcs^LTter?,  to  the  gene- 
rdl's  fear  of  tho  Emperor  bcconiiug 
aware  of  the  raouldincss  of  the  bread 
upon  which  his  soldiers  were  fed  1 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Williamineff  was 
ordered  to  retire  immediately,  with 
his  army,  across  the  Ivooban,  and  there 
he  was  deprived  of  his  command. 
Kayevski,  his  successor,  bears  a  dif- 
ferent character  among  the  soldiery, 
having  promised,  at  all  events,  refor- 


mation of  many  of  the  abuses  under 
which  they  had  suffered ;  and  the 
general  tenor  of  his  correspondence 
with  the  Circassians  proves  that,  to- 
ward them,  it  had  been  determined 
to  substitute  a  system  of  conciliation 
and  remonstrance,  instead  of  one  of 
menace;  while  their  resistance  was, 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  got  the  better  of, 
chiefly  by  suppression  of  their  external 
commerce.  For  this  purpose  the 
whole  efforts  of  tho  Russians,  for  the 
two  last  years,  have  been  directed  to 
tho  occupation  of  the  Circassian  coast 
by  a  continuous  line  of  forts,  placed 
at  the  echclles  most  frequented  by  the 
merchants  from  Turkey.* 

Southward  of  Tchopsim,  the  last 
echelle  already  mentioned,  there  are 
no  valleys  along  which  an  army  could 
be  marched ;  as  all  thereafter  run  up- 
ward from  tho  coast,  almost  at  right 
angles  to  its  trending ;  and,  as  they 
are  narrow  and  flanked  on  either  side 
(as  ii^deed  are  those  of  Pshat  and 
Tchopsim  also)  by  steep  and  wooded 
hills,  which  extend  to  the  very  ycrge 
of  the  sea  ;  and  as  the  water,  on 
almost  the  uholo  coast,  is  of  consider- 
able dcptli,  at  but  a  small  distance 
from  it,  there  was  no  expedient  alter- 
native for  obtaining  occupation  of  tho 
openings  of  these  vallcyy,  but  that  of 
which  ivayevski  made  ute — viz.  hav- 
ing line- of- battle  ships  moored  at  about 
half  cannon  range  from  tho  shore,  and 
obli;ring  the  Circassians  to  seek  sliel- 
ter  from  their  fire,  while  the  boats  of 
tho  squadron  wero  being  loaded  ou 
the  off  bide  with  infantry  and  aitiilery, 
who,  generally  by  a  rase,  were  landed 
where  least  expected;  and  who,  when 
once  formed  on  the  shore,  were,  of 
course,  in  condition  to  maintain  their 
ground  against  a  much  greater  force 
than  their  sudden  arrival  had  givcu 
time  for  being  assembled  against  them. 
In  this  manner  six  echclles  to  the 
southward  of  Tchopsim,  viz.,  Shap- 
sigua,  Toapse,  Waia,  Soobcsh,  Soot- 
clia,  and  Ardler,  wero  successively 
taken  possession  of  during  the  cam- 
paigns of  1837,  38,  and  39;  and  re-    * 


*  The  blockading  by  sea  having  been  found  almost  totally  inefBcient,  this  blockade,  b;^  ni'.aoK 
rf  fotU  and  [^iii>b.<a'.if,  was  next  adopted  ;  and  tho  trade  having  been  continued  in  cpiti*  of 
both  thc»e  expedients,  the  Ruftsian  government  then  compelled  the  Turkish  one  to  lend  its 
aid  in  a  third — by  the  enactment  of  severe  penalties  against  tbojtc  who  might  be  detected 
in  sailing  for  the  Circassian  coast  In  this  way  nearly  a  hundred  Circassians  arc,  we  un- 
derstand, detained  at  present  on  the  Turkibh  coast,  where  some  of  them  have  Uc«vi  \isv^u- 
■oncd,  and  all  reduced  to  great  privatii/o  and  misery ,  fur  the  purpose  uf  comp^Wm^  V>:Mt:\xv 
to  place  ihemBeivet  under  liusaiaa  authority,  by  accepting  passports  foT  Mia]^v— %QQt^^^ 
i2uE0  tabwit  to  which  they  endure  star  rat 'on  I 
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tained  by  a  force  of  six  to  eight  thou- 
9aDd  nien>  until  a  fort  of  {supposed) 
adequate  strength  for  being  defended 
by  a  garrison  of  300  to  400  men  was 
constructed  at  each  of  these  localities^ 
and  mounted  with  15  to  20  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  bombs  of  large  calibre. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Circassians,  however  unable  to  oppose 
effectually  such  debarkations,  submit- 
ted to  witnessing  tamely  the  subse- 
quent operations ;  for  many  of  the 
very  bravest  and  best  of  those  of  the 
neighbourhoods  above  specified,  and 
of  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, have  fallen  in  the  gallant  and  des- 
perate charges  which  were  made  upon 
the  Russian  squares,  so  soon  as  the 
fire  of  the  shipping  was  intermitted  ; 
and  toward  the  termination  only  of 
these  landings  could  they  be  persuaded 
of  the  inezpcdience  of  attacking  th(s 
Russian  army  when  formed,  and  to 
limit  their  endeavours  to  preventing 
its  detached  operations — such  as  cut- 
ting down  the  forest  in  the  immediate 
yicinity  of  the  situations  chosen  for  the 
forts  ;  and  to  preconcerting  measures 
for  taking  these  forts  by  surprise,  so 
soon  as  the  nights  had  become  suffi. 
ciently  long  aud  obscuro  to  afford  timo 
and  comparative  security  for  such  en- 
terprbes ;  the  practicability  of  which 
had  already  been  sufficiently  tested, 
both  in  the  portion  of  the  country  now 
ipokeu  of,  and  toward  the  north,  by 
sundry  individuals  who  had  scaled  the 
earthen  ramparts  during  night,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  apparatus,  and  gene* 
rally  without  challenge. 

Early  in  the  preceding  spring,  an 
attempt  of  this  description  had  been 
made  against  the  forts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods of  Anapa  and  Soodjook- 
Kal6 ;  but  it  was  rendered  abortive 
through  too  strong  a  muster  having 
been  made,  as  intelligence  thus  reach- 
ed the  enemy,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
larger  garrisons  of  Anapa  and  Ghe- 
lendjik  enabled  him  to  put  the  points 
of  the  threatened  attack  in  such  a  state 
of  defence  as  made  it  advisable  to  de- 
fer the  project. 

During  these  events,  which  it  will  be 
seen  concern  only  the  coast  from  Ana- 
pa to  the  pass  of  Gaghra,  against 
which,  however,  the  chief  brunt  of  the 
war  has  hitherto  been  directed,  some 
partial  attempts  were  made  against  the 
great  central  province  of  Abazak,  and 
those,  of  limited  extent,  which  lie  be- 
tween it  and  the  Kooban.  A  strong 
Affee  under  General  Sbbm  (the  Rui^ 


sian  Dalzell)  was  moved  into  the  Utter, 
(which,  from  the  comparatively  level 
state  of  the  country,  are  qot  capable 
of  much  defence,)  for  the  purpose  of 
enacting,  for  the  first  time,  the  farce 
of  nominating  a  local  governor,  and  of 
enrolling  the  people  as  subjects  of  the 
Emperor ;  measures  whose  efficacy 
was  found  commensurate  with  the  pre- 
sence and  amount  of  the  force  em- 
ployed. From  his  headquarters  near 
the  river,  Sass  made  sundry  experi- 
ments upon  the  central  province,  both 
by  negotiation  and  by  inroad,  which 
proved  equally  unsuccessful;  for  his 
offers  of  peace,  even  untrammelled  by 
any  conditions  of  submission,  were 
promptly  and  peremptorily  rejected 
by  the  Abazaks,  but  upon  the  same 
terms  as  such  offers,  but  more  strin- 
gent, had  been  rejected  by  their  coun« 
trymen,  both  northward  and  south* 
ward  on  the  coast,  viz.,  the  dismant-* 
ling  of  the  forts,  and  the  entire  evacu« 
atiun  of  the  country  from  Raratchai 
to  Anapa>  and  from  Anapa  to 
Sookoom-Rale ;  while  his  inroads  were 
rendered  scarcely  less  futile  by  the 
prompt  and  determined  resistance  by 
which  they  were  met.  On  one  occa- 
sion in  particular,  in  the  early  part  of 
May  1B38,  he  suffered  a  severe  re- 
pulse on  the  banks  of  the  Shagwashe, 
where  the  Abazaks  awaited  his  ap- 
proach, under  concealment  in  the 
skirts  of  a  forest,  and  there  made  so 
sudden  and  determined  a  charge  that 
the  Russians  were  thrown  into  irre- 
trievable confusion,  and  a  large  por« 
tion  of  them  drowned  in  their  efforts  to 
escape  across  the  then  swollen  river.  In 
this  affair,  Sass  himself  was  somewhat 
severely  wounded  ;  and  since  then  his 
enterprises  against  the  Abazaks  have 
chiefly  consisted  in  forays  upon  their 
shepherds,  flocks,  and  herds,  in  the 
pastures  toward  the  frontier. 

The  great  interest  which  has  of  late 
been  drawn  towards  Circassia,  both 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  intel- 
ligence of  Russian  defeat  which  has 
of  late  arrived  from  it;  and  of  the 
awakening  conviction  as  to  the  value 
of  its  independence,  now  that  Russia, 
in  her  Khivan  expedition,  has  unmask- 
ed her  designs  of  balancing,  and  even- 
tually destrojriog*  our  influence  in 
Central  Asia,  as  of  late  first  revealed 
by  her  instigation  to  the  attack  upon 
Herat,  has  induced  us  to  attempt  this 
rapid  sketch  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  events  of  greatest  interest  con- 
nected ifltb  it.    Yet  there  are  others. 
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perhaps  not  much  less  so,  which  for 
the  present  must  he  postponed ;  as, 
forexample»  the  judicious  cffortswhich 
have  of  late  been  made  by  the  Cir- 
cassians*  even  during  the  short  respites 
in  Russian  warfare  by  sea  and  land 
afforded  them*  to  improve  their  admi* 
ni^trativo  and  judicial  institutions,  and 
to  eradicate  disorders,  of  long  preva- 
lence, which  had  been  found  of  spe« 
cial  detriment  to  the  national  unity— 
now  more  than  ever  desirable. 

We  think  wc  cannot  better  conclude 
our  f>ketch,  thau  by  appending  to  it  a 
portion  of  an  aiticle  upon  the  late  in- 
telligence as  to  the  capture  of  the 
forts  constructed  by  the  Russians  upon 
the  Circassian  coast,  which  appeared 
in  the  Times  of  the  25th  of  May  lust, 
merely  premising  that  this  intelligence 
has  received  the  amplest  confirma- 
tion from  Constantinople,  (whether 
the  first  portion  of  it  was  hrou^ht  by 
two  Turkish  vessels  from  Sookoom- 
KaleO  from  Odessa,  from  Trcbizonde, 
from  St  Petersburg,  (in  letters  to 
respectable  mercantile  houses  iu  Lon- 
don,) from  Berlin,  from  Paris,  and 
from  the  foreign  minister  himself,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  12th 
of  the  past  month.  The  article  in 
question  runs  thus  :— 

"  Now  came  in  operation  those 
tactics  which  it  is  probable  that  the 
Circas^ian:i  from  the  firj»t  had  con- 
templated. They  wisely  allowed  their 
i\il}'  antagonist,  as  he  thought  himself, 
to  expend  lavishly  his  force  and  treasure 
before  they  commenced  their  demon- 
stration of  the  fallacy  of  all  his  ho[tes, 
and  all  his  expectations.  Then  bo- 
gan  a  series  of  wild  and  irregular 
attacks,  of  which  the  details  have  not, 
and  perhaps  never  can  reach  us;  but 
the  result  of  which,  in  the  demolition  of 
aH  the  Russian  forts  on  the  Circassian 
coas^t,  is  now,  as  we  are  confidently 
assured,  placed  beyond  all  doubt.  The 
Circassians  have  stormed  and  captured, 
wn<:e  the  commencement  of  last  winter, 
the  whole  range  of  fortresses  on  their 
coast,  which  have  been  the  sole  aim  and 
occupation  of  the  Russian  large  naval 
and  military  force  employed  against  the 
country  for  the  last  three  years  !  The 
achievement  of  sach  a  series  of  signal 
successes,  without  the  aid  of  artillery, 
by  an  undisciplined  multitude,  against 
redoubts  constructed  and  defended  ac- 
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cording  to  the  best  principles  of  modem 
military  tactics,  forms  a  phenomenon  in 
warfare  which  the  accounts  before  us  do 
not  wholly  explain,  though  they  do  not 
leave  us  without  a  clue  to  the  tactics  of 
the  Circassians,  which  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed briefly  to  describe.  The  position 
of  all  the  forts  in  question  was  close 
upon  the  sea,  at  the  embouchure  of  nar- 
row valleys,  bordered  to  the  very  shore 
by  ranges  of  steep  and  thickly-wooded 
hills,  at  so  little  distance  from  each  other, 
that  a  fort  placed  halfway,  which  in 
such  a  position  could  hardly  be  avoided, 
was  commanded  from  either  side. 

The  walls,  or  rather  embankments  of 
each  redoubt,  could  be  constructed  of  no 
other  materials  tluin  the  soil  of  the  spot ; 
and  although  surrounded  by  a  fosse,  this 
tended  little  to  augment  their  security, 
as  the  height  thus  occasioned  rendered 
it  necessary  to  give   the   embankment 
exteriorly  a  considerable  slope,  by  which 
means  scaling,  even  without  the  aid  of 
ladders,  or  other  implements,  became  a 
matter  of  little  difficulty.     Further,  as 
each  of  these  enclosures  had  been  made 
of  considerable  extent,  to  afford  to  the 
garrison  the  only  exercise  in  which  they 
could  indulge,  it  will  easily  he  seen  how 
liable  to  surprise  such  a  place  was  during 
the  night  from  the  neighbouring  popu- 
lation, who,  devoting  themselves  to  that 
sole  object,  could  watch  their  time,  and 
take  their  measures  without    observa- 
tion or  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the 
devoted    garrison.      In    fact,    secrecy, 
darkness,  and  resolution  combined   all 
that  was  requisite  on  the  part  of  the 
Circassiian.^ ;  and  the  project  of  the  caj)- 
ture  of  the  forts  by  surprise,  which  it 
seems  was  formed  in  the  course  of  last 
sunnner  and  autumn,  under  the  advice  of 
an  English  traveller  then  on  the  spot, 
and  wiiich  commenced  by  the  attack  on 
Sootcha  on  the  iJth  of  October  last,  has 
been  crowned  with  triumphant  success. 
As  these  exploits  of  the  brave  Circas- 
sians may  open  a  new  field,  yet  but  par- 
tially explored    to  British   commercial 
enterprise,  and  ten<l,  moreover,  to  check 
the  progress  of  Russian  aggresMon  on  the 
side  of  India,  they  become  important 
events  to  this  country,  on  the  score  of 
national  advantage  alone ;  but  they  ac- 
quire a  still  higher  interest  as  the  records 
of  another  triumph,  on  the  {)art  of  a 
free  and  brave  people,  over  a  recklcEs 
and  unprincipled  invader,  whose  march 
spreads  despotism,  and   puts  a   deadly 
extinguisher  upon  civilisation  T' 
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*'  FoRTUXA  UFvo  IstaseffoUo,  et 
Ludum  insiilentcm  ludere  perttnax* 
Transmutat  incertoa  honores. 
Nunc  roihi,  nunc  alii  benlgiuu 
Laudo  manentcm  :  si  cklb&bs  quatit 

PkNMAS,  RXSIliNO  QUJB  DEDIT,  BT  UEA 
ViRTUTB  MB  INVOLTO.  PRORAMQUB 
PaUPBaiBM  8IKB  DOTB  QUABO.*' 

Bor.  Carm,  Lib,  iU.  -19. 


"The  Attorney- General  did  his 
workveryfairly,!  thought— eb.  Lynx?'* 
said  Mr  Subtle,  as,  arm  in-arin  with 
Mr  Lynx,  he  quitted  the  castle-gates, 
each  of  them  on  his  way  to  their  re- 
spective lodgings,  to  prepare  for  their 
next  day's  work, 

t<  Yes— he's  a  keen  enough  hand,  to 
bo  sure :  lie's  given  us  alt  work  enough ; 
and,  I  must  say,  it's  been  a  capital  set- 
to  between  you.  I'm  vcri/  glad  you 
got  the  verdict!" 

"  It  wouldn't  have  done  to  be  beaten 
on  my  own  dunghill,  as  it  were — eh  ? 
By  the  way,  Lynx,  that  was  a  good  hit 
01  yours  about  the  erasure — I  ought, 
really,  if  it  had  occurred  to  me  at  tho 
time,  to  have  given  you  the  credit  of 
it — 'twas  entirely  your's.  Lynx,  I 
must  say." 

*•  Oil,  uo" — replied  Lynx,  modestly. 
He  knew  that  Mr  Subtle  would  bo 
Attorney- General  one  day;  and  would 
then  require  the  services  of  a  certain 
grim  functionary — to  wit,  a  cferiY— 
*'  It  was  a  mero  accident  my  lighting 
on  it ;  tho  merit  was,  the  use  you 
made  of  it!" 

•*  To  think  of  ten  thousand  a*year 
turning  on  that  same  trumpery  era- 
sure." 

**  But  are  you  sure  of  our  verdict 
on  that  ground,  Mr  Subtle  ?  Do  you 
think  Widdringtou  was  right  in  re- 
jecting that  deed  ?" 

"  Right  ?  to  be  sure  he  was  !  But 
I  own  1  got  rather  uneasy  at  the  way 
the  Attorney- General  put  it — that  the 
estate  had  once  been  vested,  and  could 
not  bo  subsequently  do- vested  by  an 
alteration  or  blemish  in  the  instrument 
evidencing  the  passing  of  the  estate, 
ii^eh  ?  that  was  a  good  point.  Lynx.'* 

'*  Aye,  but  as  Lord  Widdrington 
put  it — that  could  ho  only  where  the 
defect  was  proved  to  exist  after  a 
complete  and  valid  deed  had  becu  once 
established." 

«*  True — truj;    that's  tho  answer. 


Lynx :  here,  you  see,  the  deed  is  dis- 
graced in  the  first  Instance  ;  no  proof, 
in  fact,  that  it  ever  was  a  deed — ^thcre-  - 
fore,  mere  waste  paper." 

**  To  be  sure,  posseuion  has  gone 
along  with  the  deed." 

**  Possession  goes  along  with  it  ? — 
What  then ! — that  is  to  say,  the  maa 
who  has  altered  it,  to  benefit  himself 
and  his  heirs,  keeps  it  snugly  in  his 
own  chest — and  then  that  is  of  itself 
to  be  sufficient  to" 

"  Yes — and  again,  you  know,  isn't 
it  the  general  rule  that  tho  party 
producing  an  instrument  must  account 
for  the  appearance  of  erasure  or  altera- 
tion to  encounter  the  presumption  of 
fraud  ? — it  seems  good  sense  enough.*' 

•*  By  tho  way,  ciid  you  ever  see  any 
thing  like  Quicksilver  in  that  matter? 
I  know  he'd  bring  Widdrington  down 
on  him — [sate  frying^,  I  assure  yon! 
To  hear  one's  cases  spuiled — but- 
well  !  it's  all  over  now,  however! — It's 
really  been  a  very  interesting  cause.". 

*'  Very.  Some  capital  points — that 
of  Mortmain's  on  tho  stamp-act*' 


« 


Pish,  Lynx !  there's  nothing  in  it  I 
I  meant  the  cause  itself  has  been  an 
interesting  one — uucommouly." 

Mr  Subtle  suddenly  paused,  and 
stood  still.  '<  God  bless  my  soul. 
Lynx — I've  made  a  blunder  !*' 

"  Eh  l" 

**  Yes — by  Jove,  a  blunder!  Never 
did  such  a  thing  since  I've  led  a  cause 
before." 

"A  blunder?  Impossible! — Wliat 
is  it?"  enquired  Lynx  briskly,  prick- 
ing up  his  ears. 

<'  It  will  be  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  out  of  our  client's  pocket.  I 
forgot  to  ask  Widdrington  for  the  cer« 
tiRcate  for  the  cost  of  the  special  jury. 
I  protest  I  never  did  such  a  thing  be* 
furc — I'm  quite  annoyed — I  hate  to 
overlook  any  thing.** 

"  Oh!  is  that  all?"  inquired  Lynx, 
much  relieved — **  then  it's  all  right ! 
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While  yoa  were  speaking  to  Mr  Gam- 
mon, immediately  after  the  Terdict  had 
been  glTen,  I  tamed  towards  Quick- 
silver  to  get  him  to  ask  for  the  ccrtl^ 
ficate — bat  he  had  seen  a  man  with  the 
new  <*  Times'*  containing  the  division 
on  the  Catholic  claims,  and  had  set  off 
after  him — so  I  took  the  liberty,  as 
yoa  seemed  yery  earnestly  talking  to 
Mr  Gammon,  to  name  it  to  the  judge 
-and  it's  all  right." 

"  Capital  I — Then  there  isn't  a  point 
missed  ?  And  in  a  good  two-days*  fight 
that's  something.** 

<•  D*ye  think  we  shall  keep  the  yer- 
dict,  and  get  its  fruits,  Mr  Subtle  ?" 

•*  We  shall  keep  the  yerdict,  I've 
no  doubt;  there's  nothing  in  Wid- 
driogton's  notes  that  we  need  be  afraid 
of-.but  of  course  they'll  put  us  to 
bring  another  ejectment,  pernaps  seye- 
ral." 

"  Yes — certainly — there  must  be  a 
good  deal  of  fighting  before  such  a 
property  as  Yatton  changes  hands,** 
replied  Lynz^  with  a  complacent  air ; 
for  be  saw  a  few  pleasant  pickings  in 
store  for  him.  "  By  the  way*'*  ho 
continued,  '<  our  client's  a  sweet  spe* 
cimen  of  humanity,  isn*t  he  1  *' 

**  Faugh  I  odious  little  reptile  1  And 
did  you  oyer  in  all  your  life  witness 
sucb  a  scene  as  when  he  interrupted 
Die  in  tho  way  he  did  ?** 

"  Ha,  ha !  Never  I  But,  upon  my 
honour,  what  an  exqusite  turn  you 
gave  the  thing — it  was  worth  more 
than  called  it  forth — it  was  admir- 
able/* 

"  Pooh— Lynx !  '*  said  Mr  Subtle, 
with  a  gfratified  air;  **  knack— mere 
knack — nothing  more.  My  voice 
trembled — ch  ? — at  least  so  I  intend- 
ed." 

*«  Upon  my  soul,  Mr  Subtle,  I  al- 
most thought  you  were  for  tho  mo- 
ment overcome,  and  going  to  shed 
tears.*' 

"  Ah,  ha,  ha  I— Delightful  I  I  was 
convulsed  with  inward  laughter !  Shed 
tears !  I  Did  the  Bar  take  it.  Lynx  ?" 
inquired  Mr  Subtle;  for  though  he 
hated  display,  he  loved  appreciation, 
and  by  competent  persons.  <*  By  the 
way.  Lynx,  the  way  in  which 
you've  got  up  the  whole  case  does 
yoa  vast  credit — that  opinion  of 
yours  on  the  evidence  was — upon  my 
word— the  most  masterly** —  here  he 
suddenly  ceased  and  squeezed  his  com- 
panion's arm,  motioning  him  thereby 
to  silenee.  They  bad  eoae  ap  with  two 


gentlemen,  walking  slowly,  and  con- 
versing in  a  low  tone,  but  with  much 
earuestness  of  manner.  They  were, 
in  fact,  Mr  Aubrey  and  Lord  Do  la 
Zouch.  Mr  Subtle  and  Mr  Lynx 
crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
narrow  street,  and  quickened  their 
pace*  so  as  soon  to  be  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  of  the  persons  they  seemed 
desirous  of  avoiding.  Mr  Subtle  was, 
indeed,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  tho 
man  whom  his  strenuous  and  splendid 
exertions  during  the  la«t  two  days  had 
tended  to  strip  of  his  all — to  thrust 
from  the  bright  domain  of  wealth, 
prosperity,  distinction,  into— as  it  were 
—outer  darkness — tho  outer  darkness 
of  poverty — of  destitution. 

•*  It's  a  boro  for  Mr  Aubrey,  isn't 
it?"  quoth  the  matter-of-fact  Lynx. 

««  It's  quite  frightful !  "—replied 
Mr  Subtle,  in  a  tone  of  voice  and 
with  a  manner  which  showed  how 
deeply  he  felt  what  he  uttered.  "  And 
it's  not  only  what  ho  will  lose,  but 
what  he  will  bo  liable  to — the  mesne 
profits — sixty  thousand  pounds." 

"  Oh ! — you  think,  then,  that  we 
can't  go  beyond  the  statute  of  limita- 
tion f — Eh  ?— is  that  so  clear  ?  "  Mr 
Subtle  looked  sharply  at  Lynx,  with 
an  expression  it  would  bo  difficult  to 
describe.  "  VVeH'* — continued  the  im- 
penetrable Lynx — "at  all  events  I'll 
look  into  it."  He  felt  about  as  much 
sentiment  in  the  matter,  as  a  pig  eat- 
ing acorns  would  feel  interest  in  the 
antiquity  of  the  oak  from  which  they 
fell,  and  under  whose  venerable  shade 
he  was  munching  and  stuffing  himself. 

"  By  the  way,  Lynx — a'n't  you 
with  me  in  Higson  and  Mollington  ?  " 

<«  Yes — and  it  stands  first  for  to- 
morrow  morning." 

'*  What's  it  about  ?  I've  not  opened 
my  papers,  and — why,  we've  a  consul- 
tation fixed  for  ten  to-night." 

"  It's  libel  against  a  newspaper  edi- 
tor— the  PoMFRET  Cockatrice  •  and 
our  client's  a  clergyman.'* 

"  What  about?" 

•'  Tithes — grasping,  cruelty,  and  so 
forth." 

"Justification?" 

"  No — not  guilty  only." 

"  Who  leads  for  the  defendant  ? " 

*'  Mr  Quicksilver." 

"  Oh  I — we  can  dispense  with  the 
consultation  then.     I  &ball  send  my 
clerk  to  fix   to  morrow  moTuui^,  ;i\. 
court — fiye  minutes  beCotc  l\\ft  ^\\.\ax\% 
of  the  court.  Tm  rather  tired  lo-\ng,Vv\.%^' 
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With  this  the  great  leader  shook  hands 
with  his  modest}  learned,  laborious 
junior — and  entered  his  lodgings. 

As  soon  as  Titmouse  had  been  eject- 
ed from  the  court,  in  the  summary 
way  which  the  reader  will  remember, 
merely  on  account  of  his  having,  with 
slight  indecorum,  yielded  to  the  mighty 
impulse  of  his  agitated  fbelings,  he 
began  to  cry  bitterly,  wringing  his 
hands,  and  asking  every  one  about  him 
if  they  thought  ho  could  get  in  again, 
because  it  was  his  case  that  was  going 
on.  His  eyes  were  red  and  swollen 
with  weeping ;  and  his  little  breast 
throbbed  violently  as  he  walked  to  and 
fro  from  one  door  of  the  court  to  the 
other.  "  Oh,  gents,  will  you  get  mo 
in  again  ?"  said  he,  in  pasi^ionate  tones, 
approaching  two  gentlemen,  who,  with 
a  very  anxious  and  oppressed  air,  were 
standing  together  at  the  out^de  of  one 
of  the  doors — in  fact.  Lord  De  la  Zouch 
and  Mr  Aubrey  ;  and  they  quickly  re- 
cognised in  Titmouse  the  gentleman 
whoso  claims  wero  being  at  that  in- 
stant mooted  within  the  court.  "  IVill 
you  get  me  in  ?  You  seem  such  re- 
spectable gents— *Pon  my  soul  Tm 
going  mad  I  It*8  my  case  that's  going 
on!     Vm  Mr  Titmouse" 

"  We  have  no  power,  sir,  to  get  you 
in,**  replied  Lord  Dc  la  Zuuch  liaught- 
ily  :  so  coldly  and  sternly  as  to  causo 
Titmouse  involuntarily  to  shrink  from 
him. 

•'  The  court  is  crowded  to  the  very 
door,  sir — and  we  really  have  no  more 
right  to  bo  present  in  court,  or  get 
others  into  court,  than  you  have,"  said 
Mr  Aubrey,  with  mildness  and  dignity. 

"  Thank  you,  sir !  Thank  you ! " 
quoth  Titmouse,  moving  with  an  ap- 
prehensive air  away  from  Lord  Dc  ia 
Zouch,  towards  Mr  Aubrey,  "  Know 
quite  well  who  you  are,  sir  I  Ton  my 
solemn  soul,  sir,  sorry  to  do  all  this  ; 
but  law*s  law,  and  righfs  right,  all  the 
world  over." 

"  I  desire  you  to  leave  us,  sir,"  said 
Lord  De  la  Zouch  with  irrepressible 
sternness;  "you  are  very  intrusive. 
How  can  wo  catch  a  syllable  of  what 
is  going  on  while  you  arc  chattering  in 
this  way?"  Titmouse  saw  that  Mr 
Aubrey  looked  towards  him  with  a 
Tery  different  expression  from  that 
exhibited  by  his  forbidding  companion, 
and  would  perhaps  havo  stood  his 
ground,  but  for  a  glimpse  he  caught  of 
a  huge  powdered,  broad-shouldered 
footmaD,  In  a  spleDdid  livery,  one  of 


Lord  De  la  Zouch*s  servants,  w 
a  great  thick  cane  in  his  ha 
standing  at  a  little  distance  be 
attendance  on  the  carriage,  wt 
standing  in  the  castle-yard, 
man's  face  looked  so  ready  i 
chief,  that  Titmouse  slowly 
off.  There  were  a  good  manj 
ers-by,  who  seemed  all  to  lo* 
dislike  and  distrust  at  Titmous 
made  many  ineffectual  attempt: 
suade  the  doorkeeper,  who 
sistcd  in  his  extrusion,  to  re-adn 
but  the  incorruptible  janitor  w 
against  a  sixpence — even  a^ 
shilling ;  and  at  length  Titmoi; 
himself  up  to  despair,  and  thoug 
self  the  most  miserable  man 
whole  world — as  very  pruba 
deed,  he  was  :  for  consider 
horrid  interval  of  suspense  hi 
endure,  from  theclosingof  Mr 
speech  till  the  delivery  of  the 
But  at  length,  through  this  poi 
and  apparently  impenetrable 
burst  the  rich  sunlight  of  succ 

"  Mr  Titmouse  1— Mr  Til 
_Mr  Tit" 

*'  Here !  Here  I  am !  H. 
exclciimcd  the  little  fellow,  jun 
the  window- seat  on  which 
been  sitting  for  the  last  hour 
dark,  half  stupiHed  with  grief 
haufition.  Ttie  voice  that  cal 
was  a  blessed  voice — a  famili 
— the  voice  of  Mr  Gammon ; 
soon  as  the  jury  began  to  con 
on  some  pretence  or  other  had 
his  seat  between  Quirk  and  { 
order,  if  the  verdict  should  be 
plaintiff,  to  be  the  very  first 
munieate  it  to  him.  In  a  mo 
two  Mr  Gammon  had  graspi 
Mr  Titmouse's  hands.  "  M 
dear  Mr  Titmouse,  I  cong 
you !  You  are  victorious! 
grant  you  long  life  to  enjoy  yo 
fortune !  God  bless  you,  Titi 
He  wrung  Titmouse's  hands- 
voice  trembled  with  the  inte 
his  emotions.  Mr  Titmouse  h 
very  white,  and  for  a  while  sp* 
but  stood  staring  at  ]\Ir  Gam 
if  he  was  hardly  aware  of  the 
of  his  communication. 

«  No— but— is  it    so  ? 
bright  ?"  at  length  he  stammc 

*<  It  is  indeed  I  My  long  lab 
at  length  crowned  with  sue 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  Mr  Titroous 

*'  I've  really  won  ?  It  a'n't  c 
a  dream;"  inquired  Titmou 
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quickly  ibereaslng  excitement,  and  a 
Jojous  expression  banting  over  his 
features,  irhicli  became  suddenly 
flushed. 

"  A  joke? — the  best  youll  ever 
have.  A  dream  ? — that  will  last  your 
life.  Thank  God,  Mr  Titmouse,  the 
battle's  ours ;  we've  defeated  all  their 
▼illanj  I" 

"  Tol  de  rol  I  Tol  de  rol !  Tol  de  lo!, 
]ol,lol,rido! — Ah/*  he  added,  in  a  loud 
tnienlent  tone,  as  Lord  Do  la  Zouch 
and  Mr  Aubrey  slowly  passed  him, — 
"  done  for  you  now — 'pon  my  life  1 
—turned  the  tables ! — that  for  you  !'* 
said  he,  snapping  his  fingers ;  but  I 
need  hardly  say  that  he  did  so  with 
perfect  impunity  as  far  as  those  two 
gentlemen  were  concerned,  who  were 
so  absorbed  with  the  grievous  event 
which  had  just  happened,  as  scarcely 
to  be  awAre  of  their  being  addressed 
at  all. 

*'  Aubrey,  it*s  against  you— all  is 
lost ;  the  verdict  is  for  the  plaintifi*!*' 
said  Lord  De  la  Zouch  in  a  hurried 
agitated  whisper,  as  ho  grasped  the 
hand  of  Mr  Aubrey,  whom  ho  had 
quilted  for  an  instant  to  hear  the  ver- 
dict pronounced.  Mr  Aubrey  for 
some  moments  spoke  not. 

"Gods  will  be  done!"  at  length 
said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  and  in  rather  a 
faint  murmur.  More  than  a  dozen 
gentlemen,  who  camo  crowding  out, 
grasped  his  hand  with  great  energy 
and  vehemence. 

"  God  bless  yon,  Aubrey  !  God 
bless  you  !'* — said  several  voices,  tlicir 
speakers  wringing  his  hand  with  great 
vehemence  as  they  spoke. 

"  Let  us  go," — said  Lord  Do  la 
Zouch,  putting  Mr  Aubrey's  arm  in 
his  own,  and  leading  him  away  from 
a  scene  of  distressing  excitement,  too 
powerful  for  his  exhausted  feelings. 

"  I  am  nothing  of  a  fatalist,"  said 
Mr  Aubrey,  after  a  pause  of  some  mi- 
nutes, during  which  they  had  quitted 
tho  castle- gates,  and  his  feelings  had 
recovered  from  the  shock  which  they 
had  just  before  suffered  ; — "  I  am  no- 
thing of  a  fatalist,  biit  I  ought  not  to 
feel  the  least  surprise  at  this  issue,  for 
I  have  long  had  a  settled  conviction 
that  such  would  be  the  issue.  For 
some  time  before  1  had  the  least  inti- 
mation of  tho  commencement  of  these 
proceedings,  I  was  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  impending  calamity" 

'<  Well,  that  ma/  he  so;  but  it  does 


not  follow  that  the  mischief  is  fintllf 
done:* 

**  I  am  certain  of  it ! — But,  dear 
Lord  Do  la  Zouch,  how  much  I  owe 
to  your  kindness  and  sympathy  !"  said 
Mr  Aubrey,  with  a  slight  tremor  in 
his  voice. 

"  We  are  at  this  moment,  Aubrey, 
firmer  friends  than  we  ever  were  be- 
fore. So  help  me  Heaven !  I  would 
notlose  your  friendship  for  the  world ; 
I  feel  it  a  greater  honour  than  I  am 
worthy  of— I  do  indeed,"  said  Lord 
De  la  Zouch,  with  great  emotion. 

«  There's  a  great  gulf  between  tis, 
though,  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  as  far  as 
worldly  circumstances  are  concerned 
— you  a  peer  of  the  realm,  I  a  beg- 
gar. 

*•  Forgive  me  Aubrey,  but  it  is  idle 
to  talk  in  that  way  ;  1  am  hurt  beyond 
measure  at  your  supposing  it  possible 
that  under  any  circumstances" 

<*  Believe  me,  1  feel  the  full  value 
of  your  friendship, — more  valuable  at 
this  moment  than  ever.*' 

"  That  a  serious  calamity  has  fallen 
upon  you  is  certain  ;— which  of  us^ 
indeed,  is  safe  from  such  a  calamity  ? 
But  who  would  bear  It  with  tho  calm 
fortitude  which  you  have  already 
evinced,  my  dear  Aubrey  r" 

"  You  speak  very  kindly.  Lord  De 
la  Zouch  ;  I  trust  I  shall  play  the  man, 
now  that  the  time  for  playing  a  man's 
part  has  come,"  said  Mr  Aubrey,  with 
an  air  of  mingled  melancholy  and  re- 
solution. '*  I  feel  an  inexpressible 
consolation  in  the  nfUction,  that  I 
cannot  charge  myself  with  any  thing 
unconscientious.  If  I  have  done 
wrong  in  depriving  another  for  so 
long  a  period  of  what  was  his,  it  was 
surely  in  ignorance ;  and,  as  for  the 
future,  I  put  my  trust  iu  God.  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  submit  to  the  will  of 
Heaveu  with  cheerfulness'* 

*'  Don't  speak  so  dcspondingly, 
Aubrey" 

"  Despondingly  ?*'  echoed  Mr  Au- 
brey, with  momentary  animation— 
"  Despondingly  ?  My  dear  friend,  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  indeed  entering  a  scene 
black  as  midnight — but  what  is  it  to 
the  valtei/  oj  the  shadow  of  death,  dear 
Lord  de  la  Zouch,  which  is  before  all 
of  us?  I  assure  you  I  feel  no  vain- 
glorious confidence ;  yet  I  seem  to  be 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  an  unseen  but 
all-powerful  supporter." 

''  Vou  are  a  hero,  my  4«w  NM^ix^^V 
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exclaimed  Lord  De  la  Zoucb^  with 
sudden  fervour. 

**  And  that  support  will  embrace 
those  dearer  to  me  than  life — dearer 
_far — far" He  ceased. 

"  M7  God,  Aubrey ! — Aubrey  ! 
what's  the  matter  ?  *'  hastily  exclaimed 
Lord  De  la  Zoucb,  feeling  Mr  Aubrey 
leaning  heavily  against  him.  He 
grasped  Mr  Aubrey  firmly — for  his 
head  suddenly  drooped  ;  and,  but  for 
his  companion's  support,  he  must  have 
fallen  to  the  ground.  His  delicate 
frame  was  worn  out  with  the  late  ex- 
citement, and  the  intense  anxiety  and 
exhaustion  he  had  undergone ;  h<aving 
scarce  tasted  food  for  the  last  two  days. 
The  sudden  recurrence  of  his  thoughts 
to  the  objects  of  his  fond  and  ineS'ablo 
love,  had  completely  overpowered  his 
exhausted  nature.  Mark — it  was  only 
his  physical  nature  that  for  a  moment 
gave  way.  It  was  quite  unworthy  of 
the  noble  soul  which  animated  it.  Of 
such  a  one  it  may  be  said — the  sword 
is  too  keen  for  its  scabbard.  His  sen- 
sibilities were  exquisite ;  perhaps  mor- 
bidly se.  A  soul  like  hisj  placed  in  a 
body  which,  as  I  long  ago  explained, 
was  constitutionally  feeble,  might,  from 
the  intimate  and  inscrutable  connec- 
tion and  sympathy  between  mind  and 
body,  for  a  moment  appear  to  be  of  an 
inferior  temper :  whereas  the  momen- 
tary shock  and  vibration  occasioned 
by  external  accident  over  that  soul, 
quickly  re-exhibited  its  native  noble- 
ness and  strength. 

Mr  Aubrey,  who  sunk  into  Lord  De 
la  Zouch's  arms  in  the  way  I  have  de- 
scribed, just  as  they  were  passing  a 
small  shop  whose  owner  stood  at  the 
doorj  was  quickly  taken  into  it ;  and 
within  a  few  minutes^  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  glass  of  water,  revived  in  time  to 
take  advantage  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch's 
carriage,  which  was  passing  on  its  way 
from  the  castle  to  his  hotel.  There 
was  only  Lady  De  la  Zouch  within  it, 
and  she  welcomed  Mr  Aubrey  with  the 
most  affectionate  sympathy  ;  insisting 
upon  their  driving  him  to  his  lodgings, 
in  order  that  they  might,  by  their  pre- 
sence, comfort  and  apease  Mrs  Aubrey 
and  Miss  Aubrey.  Mr  Aubrey,  how- 
ever, most  earnestly  dissuaded  them, 
saying,  ho  would  rather  that,  on  so 
painful  an  occasion,  they  should  be 
alone ;  and  after  taking  a  glass  of  wine 
and  water,  which  greatly  revived  him, 
he  quitted  the  hotel,  alone  and  on  foot, 
and  mado  lorhh  I'jj^gings,  The  streets 


were  occupied  by  passengers, 
returning  from  the  castle  aflc 
great  trial  of  the  day  ;  others  st£ 
here  and  there,  in  little  knots 
versing  as  he  passed  thom  ;  a 
felt  conscious  that  the  subject  of 
thoughts  and  conversation,  was 
self  and  his  fallen  fortunes.  S 
deep-drawn  sighs  escaped  him, 
walked  on,  the  herald  of  such  < 
tidings,  to  those  whom  he  loved 
he  felt  but  for  that  which  supj 
him  from  within,  as  it  were,  a 
angel  so  far  as  concerned  this  nt 
honours  and  greatness.  The 
dours  of  human  pomp  and  pros 
seemed  rapidly  vanishing  in  tli 
tance.  In  tho  temporary  depr 
of  his  spirits,  he  experienced  fc 
somewhat  akin  to  those  of  the 
sickened  exile,  whoso  fond  ey< 
riveted  upon  the  mosques  and 
rets  of  his  native  city,  bathed 
soft  sunlight  of  evening,  wher 
the  cherished  objects  of  all  his  t( 
est  thoughts  and  feelings ;  whi 
vessel  is  rapidly  bearing  him  fr 
amid  the  rising  wind,  tho  incri 
and  ominous  swell  of  the  water 
thickening  gloom  of  night — wh 
The  Minster  clock  struck  ten 
passed  one  of  the  corners  of  th 
majestic  structure,  grey-glisten: 
the  faint  moonlight.  'The  c 
echoed  in  his  ear,  and  smoto  hi 
dued  soul  with  a  sense  of  pe 
solemnity  and  awe  ;  they  forced 
him  a  reflection  upon  the  tra 
littleness  of  earthly  things.  Tl 
thought  of  those  dear  beings  wh( 
awaiting  his  return,  and  a  gv 
grief  and  tenderness  overflows 
heart,  as  he  quickened  his  steps 
an  inward  and  fervent  prayer 
Heaven  would  support  them  und 
misfortune  which  had  befallen 
As  he  neared  the  retired  row  of  1 
where  his  lodgings  were  situat 
imagined  that  he  saw  some  one 
the  door  of  his  lodgings,  as  if  < 
look-out  for  his  approach;  and 
as  he  drew  nearer,  at  length  ei 
his  lodgings.  This  was  a  [ 
whom  Mr  Aubrey  did  not  at  all  si 
— it  was  his  worthy  friend  Dr 
liam;  who,  unable  to  quit  S 
in  time  to  hear  the  trial,  had  earl 
morning  mounted  his  horse,  and, 
a  long  and  hard  lide,  reached 
soon  after  Mr  Aubrey  had  set  off  f 
castle.  Though  many  of  the  co 
people  then  in  York  were  awar 
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Mrs  and  Miss  Aubrey  were  also  there, 
a  delicate  coDsideration  for  their  ex- 
quisitely  distressing  situation  restrain- 
ed them  from  intruding  upon  their 
priTacy*  which  had  been  evidently 
songht  for  by  the  species  of  lodgings 
which  Mr  Aubrey  had  engaged.  On 
the  second  day>  the  excellent  Dr  Tat- 
ham  had  boen  their  welcome  and  in- 
BtraetiTO  guestf  scarce  ever  leaving 
them ;  Mr  Aubrey *s  groom  bringing 
word)  from  time  to  time,  from  his 
master  how  the  trial  went  on.  Late 
in  the  evening,  urged  by  Kate,  the 
Doctor  had  gone  off  to  the  castle>  to 
wait  till  he  could  bring  intelligence  of 
the  final  insult  of  the  trial.  He  had 
not  been  observed  by  Mr  Aubrey 
amidst  the  number  of  people  who  were 
abont ;  and  had  at  length  fulfilled  his 
mission^  and  been  beforehand  with 
BIr  Aubrey  in  communicating  the  un- 
fortunate  issue  of  the  struggle.  The 
instant  that  Mr  Aubrey  had  set  his 
foot  within  the  door^  he  was  locked  in 
the  impassioned  embrace  of  his  wife 
and  sister.  None  of  them  spoke  for 
some  moments. 

"  Dearest  Charles ! — we've  beard  it 
all — we  know  it  all  !**  at  length  they 
exclaimed  in  a  breath.  "  Thank  God, 
it  is  over  at  last — and  we  know  the 
worst !  —  Are  you  well,  dearest 
Charles?"  inquired  Mrs  Aubrey,  with 
fond  anxiety. 

"  Thank  God,  my  Agnc9>  I  am 
well !"  said  Mr  Aubrey,  much  excited 
— *'  and  thank  God  that  the  dreadful 
suspense  is  at  an  end ;  and  for  the  for- 
titnde,  my  sweet  loves,  with  which  you 
bear  the  result.  And  how  are  yout 
my  excellent  friend?"  continued  he, 
addressing  Dr  Tatbam,  and  grasping 
his  hands ;  ''  my  venerable  and  pious 
friend — how  it  refreshes  my  heart  to 
see  you !  as  one  of  the  chosen  mini- 
sters of  that  God  whose  creatures  wo 
are,  and  whose  dispensations  we  re- 
ceive with  reverent  submission  X" 

**  God  Almighty  bless  you  all,  my 
dear  friends!'*  replied  Dr  Tatham» 
powerfully  affected.  **  Believe  that 
all  this  is  from  HimI  Ho  has  wise 
ends  in  view,  though  we  see  not  nor 
comprehend  theml  Faint  not  when 
ye  are  rebuked  of  Him !  If  ye  faint 
in  the  day  of  adversity,  your  strength 
is  smaii/  But  I  rejoice  to  see  your 
resigputtion."  Aubrey^  his  wife,  and 
sister*  were  for  a  while  overcome  with 
their  emoUoDi. 

<f  I  Msmv  jva  mU/'  add  Aubrey, 
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**  I  feel  as  if  a  very  mountain  had 
been  liHed  off  my  heart !  How  blest 
am  I  in  my  wife  and  sister  T*  A 
heavenly  smile  irradiated  his  pale  fea- 
tures— and  he  clasped  his  wife  and 
then  his  sister  in  his  arms.  Thei 
wept  as  they  tenderly  returned 
embrace. 

"  Heaven,"  said  he,  "  that  gave  us 
all»  has  taken  all:  whv  should  we 
murmur  ?  He  will  enable  us>  if  we 
pray  for  His  assistance^  to  bear  with 
equanimity  our  present  adversity*  as 
well  as  our  past  prosperity  I  Come* 
Agnes  I  Kate  1  play  the  women  !'* 

Dr  Tatham  sate  silent  by  ;  but  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  At  length 
Mr  Aubrey  gave  them  a  general 
account  of  what  had  occurred  at  the 
trial — and  which,  I  need  hardly  say* 
was  listened  to  in  breathless  silence. 

**  Who  is  that  letter  from*  love* 
lying  on  the  table?**  inquired  Mr 
Aubrey*  during  a  pause  in  the  conver- 
sation. 

'*  It*s  only  from  Johnson*  to  say  the 
children  are  quite  well**'  replied  Mrs 
Aubrey.  The  ruined  parents*  as  if 
by  a  common  impulse*  looked  unutter- 
able things  at  each  other.  Then  the 
mother  turned  deadly  pale;  and  her 
husbaud  tenderly  kissed  her  cold 
cheek ;  while  Kate  could  scarcely  re- 
strain her  feelings.  The  excitement 
of  each  was  beginning  to  give  way  be- 
fore sheer  bodily  and  mental  exhaus* 
tion ;  and  Dr  Tatham*  observing  it* 
rose  to  take  his  departure.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  carriage  should  be 
at  the  door  by  eight  o*clock  in  the 
morning,  to  convey  them  back  to 
Yatton — and  that  Dr  Tatham  should 
breakfast  with,  and  then  accompany 
them  on  horseback.  He  then  took 
his  departure  for  the  night,  with  a 
very  full  heart;  and  those  whom  he 
left  soon  afterwards  retired  for  the 
night;  aud  having  first  invoked  the 
mercy  and  pity  of  Heaven*  sunk  into 
slumber  and  brief  forgetfulness  of  the 
perilous  position  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  event  of  the  day. 

Somewhat  different  was  the  mode 
in  which  the  night  was  spent  by  the 
victorious  party.  Gammon*  as  has 
been  seen*  was  the  first  to  congratu- 
late Titmouse  on  his  splendid  success. 
The  next  was  old  Quirk— who,  with 
a  sort  of  conviction  that  he  should  find 
Gammon  beforehand  wilVi  Yv\m— \axiX,- 
kd  out  of  court*  \eaV\ng  ^nai^  \.o  \^v|f 
the  jury,  settle  the  co\xrl-i^B»  ^ou«cX 
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the  papers,  and  so  forth.  Both  Quirk 
and  Snap  (at  soon  as  he  was  at  liber- 
ty) exliibited  a  courtesy  towards  Tit- 
mouse which  had  a  strong  dash  of 
reverence  in  it,  such  as  was  due  to  the 
possessor  of  ten  thousand  a-year  ;  but 
Gammon  exhibited  the  tranquil  mat- 
ter-of-fact confidence  of  a  man  who 
had  determined  to  he,  and  indeed 
knew  that  he  teas,  the  entire  master 
of  Titmouse. 

«  I — wish  you*d  call  a  coach,  or 
ftomothingr  of  that  sort,  gents.  — I'm 
•devilish  tired— I  am,  *pon  my  soul!" 
said  Mr  Titmouse,  yawning,  as  ho 
stood  on  the  steps  between  Quirk  and 
Gammon,  waiting  for  Snap's  arrival. 
Ho  was,  in  fact,  almost  mad — burst- 
ing  with  excitement ;  nn(l  could  not 
stand  still  for  a  moment.  Now  he 
whistled  aloud,  loudly  and  boldly  ; 
then  ho  hummed  a  bar  or  two  of  some 
low  comic  sonp: ;  and  ever  and  anon 
drew  on  an^l  oif  his  damp  gloves  with 
an  air  of  petulant  impetuosity.  Then 
he  ran  his  h.md  through  his  hair  with 
careless  grace ;  and  then,  with  arms 
folded  on  his  breast  for  a  moment,  look- 
ed eagerly,  but  with  a  would-be  lan- 
guid air,  at  two  or  three  coroneted 
coaches,  which  one  by  one,  willi  their 
depressed  and  disappointed  inmates, 
rolled  off.  At  length  Lord  Widdriug- 
ton,  amidst  a  sharp  impetuous  cry  of 
**  Make  way  for  the  judge,  there ! 
make  way  for  his  lordship ! "  appeared, 
with  a  worn-out  air ;  and  passing 
close  by  Titmouse,  was  honoured  by 
him  with  a  very  fine  bow  indeed — 
not  being,  however,  in  the  least  aware 
of  the  fact — as  ho  passed  on  to  his 
carriage.  The  steps  were  drawn  up; 
the  door  closed  ;  and  amidst  a  sharp 
blast  of  trumpets,  the  carriage  drove 
slowly  off,  preceded  and  followed  by 
the  usual  attendants.  All  this  pomp  and 
ceremony  made  a  very  deep  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  Titmouse.  "  Ah,'* 
thought  he,  with  a  sudden  sigh  of 
mingled  excitement  and  exhaustion — 
•*  who  knows  but  i  may  be  a  judge 
some  day?  It's  a  devilish  pleasant 
thing,  I'm  surel  What  a  fuss  he 
must  make  wherever  he  goes  I  Ton 
my  life,  quite  delightful !  "  As  there 
was  no  coach  to  be  had,  Mr  Titmouso 
was  forced  to  walk  home,  arm-in-arm 
with  Mr  Quirk  and  Mr  Gammon, 
and  followed,  at  a  little  distance,  by  a 
knot  of  persons,  acquainted  with  his 
name  and  person,  and  feeling  towards 
A/m  M  strangle  mixtnro  of  emotions — 
dislike,  iFi>i7^eo  coo tonipt^  admiration. 


Goodness  gracious !  that  Strang 
gentleman  was  now  worth,  it  wa 
ten  thousand  a-year ;  and  was 
of  Yatton ! !  Old  Quirk  shoo) 
mou8e*8  hand  with  irrepresslt 
thusiasm,  at  least  a  dozen  tin 
their  way  to  the  inn  ;  while  Ga 
now  and  then  squeezed  his  arc 
spoke,  in  an  earnest  tone,  of  th 
cutties  yet  to  be  overcome.  On 
ing  the  inn,  the  landlady,  wl 
standing  at  the  door,  and  had  evi 
been  on  the  look-out  for  her  su 
di&tin^ruished  guest,  received  hi: 
several  most  profound  curtsie 
most  eager  and  respectful  en 
about  his  health,  as  he  had  1 
luncheon — and  asking  what  ho 
b(^  pleased  to  have  for  his  s 
Siio  added,  moreover,  that  fear: 
former  bedroom  might  not  hav 
to  his  mind,  she  had  changed 
he  would  that  night  sleep  in  tli 
best  she  had. 

"  Wo  must  make  anight  on't 
quoth  Mr  Quirk,  with  an  excit 
His  partners  assented  to  it,  as  < 
Titmouse ;  and  cold  beef,  sai 
fowl,  ham,  bcef-iteaks,  and  i 
chops  were  ordered  to  be  in  re; 
in  half anhonr's  time.  Soon 
wards  Mr  Titmouso  foUowc 
chambermaid  to  his  new  bedroi 

"  This  is  the  room  we  alwa} 
to  quality  folk — when  we  get  i 
said  she,  as  she  laid  his  candle 
drawers,  and  looked  with  a 
triumph  round  the  room. 

"  Ah — yes  I — *pon  my  soiU- 
right — always  do  your  best  for  q 
—  Lovely  gal — eh  ?*'  Here  he  cl 
her  under  the  chin,  and  seem 
posed  to  imprint  a  kiss  upon  her 
but,  with  a  "  Lord,  sir — tha 
the  way  quality  folks  behave 
modestly  withdrew.  Titmouf 
alone,  first  threw  himself  on  th 
then  started  off,  and  walked 
tlien  sate  down  ;  then  danced 
then  took  off  his  coat ;  then  thre 
self  on  the  bed  again ;  hu 
whibtled,  jumped  up  again — ir 
of  wild  ecstasy,  or  delirium.  Ir 
it  is  plain  that  he  was  not  ma 
himself.  In  fact,  his  littlo  mi 
as  agitated  by  the  day's  cvvn 
small  green  puddle  by  the  ro 
for  a  while  would  be  on  a  stone 
suddenly  flung  into  it  by  a 
While  Messrs  Quirk  and  Snay 
after  tlieir  sort,  as  excited  as  c^ 
Titmouso  was,  Gammon,  retii 
\\is  bo^TOom,  bxvd  otdeiiaf; 
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penB«  ink,  and  paper,  sate  down  and 
wrote  the  following  letter  :— 

"  York,  5th  April  18— 
"  Mj  dear  sir, — The  very  first 
Icisarc  moment  I  have,  I  devote  to 
informing  you,  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
timate friends  of  onr  highly- respected 
client,  Mr  Titmouse,  of  the  brilliant 
event  which  has  just  occurred.  After 
a  most  severe  and  protracted  struggle 
of  two  days,  (the  Attorney- General 
having  come  down  special  on  the 
other  side,)  the  jury,  many  of  them 
tlic  chief  gentlemen  of  the  county, 
have  within  this  last  hour  returned  a 
verdict  in  favour  of  our  common  friend, 
Mr  Titmouse— thereby  declaring  him 
entitled  to  the  whole  of  tho  estates  at 
Yatton,  (ten  thousand  a-year  rent-roll, 
at  least,)  and,  by  consequence,  to  an 
immense  accumulation  of  bygone 
rents,  which  must  be  made  up  to  him 
by  his  predecessor,  who,  with  nil  his 
powerful  party,  and  in  spite  of  the 
unscrupulous  means  resorted  to  to 
defeat  tho  ends  of  justice,  is  dismayed 
beyond  expression  at  tho  result  of  this 
grand  struggle — unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  modern  litigation.  The 
result  has  given  lively  satisfuctinn  in 
these  parts — it  is  plain  that  our  friend, 
Mr  Titmouse,  will  very  soon  become  a 
great  lion  in  .•society. 

"  To  you,  my  de.ir  sir,  as  an  e.irly 
and  valued  friend  of  our  interesting 
c-lirnt,  I  sit  down  to  communioato 
the  c«irlic?t  intelligcnco  of  this  most 
important  event ;  and  I  trust  that 
you  will,  vith  our  respectful  com- 
pliments, communicate  this  liapi)y 
event  to  your  amiable  family — who, 
1  am  persuaded,  must  ever  feel  a 
very  warm  interest  in  onr  client's  wel- 
fare. IIo  is  now,  natuniUy  enough, 
inui;h  excited  with  his  extraordinary 
good  fortune,  to  which  wc  are  only  tj»o 
])ro:id  and  happy  toliavc  contributed  by 
our  humble,  but  strenuous  and  long- 
continued  exertions.  He  begs  n»e  to  ex- 
press bisnio^t  cord'id  feelii; js tov.ards 
you,  and  to  s  -.y  that,  on  his  return  to 
town,  S.itin  Lodge  will  be  one  of  the 
very  first  phiccs  at  whioh  lie  will  call. 
In  the  mean  lime,  1  beg  you  wi  1  he- 
licve  me,  my  de.ir  sir,  with  the  best 
compllniL'iits  «.f  myj-elf  antl  partners, 
yours  moiit  £incci\1y, 

*'  Oily  Gammon. 
*«  Thomas  Tar-rjg,  Esq." 
^c.  &c.  &c. 

"  That,  J  Ihhk,   m'JI  itbout  do"-^ 
quoth    Gammou  to  luiusclf/  with  a 


thoughtful  air,  as,  having  made  an  ex- 
act copy  of  the  above  letter,  he  sealed 
it  up  and  directed  it.     He  then  camo 
down  stairs  to  8Up|)er,  having  first  sent 
the  letter  oif  to  the  post-oflice.     What 
a  merry  meal  was  that  same  supper  I 
Mr   Titmouse,    Mr   Quirk,  and    Mr 
Snap,  eat  almost  to  bursting  :  Gam- 
mon was  more  abstinent — but  took  a 
far  greater  quantity  than  usual  of  the 
bouncing  bottled  porter,  the  hard  port, 
and    fiery   sherry,    which    his   com- 
panions drank  as  if  they  had  been  but 
water.      Then  came  in  the  spirits— 
with  hot  water  and  cold  ;  and  to  these 
all  present  did  ample  justice ;  in  fact 
it  was  very  hard  for  any  one  to  resist 
the  other*8  entreaties :    Mr  Gammon 
in  due  time  felt  himself  yoiiu/^-hui 
seemed  as  if,  on  such  an  occasion,  he 
had  no   help  for  it.     Every  one  of 
the    partners,  at  difibrent  stages  of 
the  evening,  made  a  speech  to  Tit- 
mouse,   and    proposed    his    health  ; 
who,    of    course,    replied    to    each, 
and  drank  the  health  of  each.     Pre- 
sently old  Quirk  sung  a  comic  song* 
in  a  very  dismal  key  ;   and  then  he 
and  Snap  joined  in  one  called  "  Hand- 
rw//' V.   Hufftr /'  at  which  Gammon 
laughed   heartily,  and  listened  with 
that  degree  of  pleased  attention,  which 
showed  that  he  had  rei>olved,  for  once 
at  le.ist,  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
enjoynient  of  the  passing  hour.  Then 
Titnion?=e  began  to  speak  of  what  he 
i>honld  do,  ns  soon  as  he  had  *'  touched 
tiic  shiners" — his  companions  entering 
into  all  his  little  schemes  with  a  sort 
of  aifi'etionate  euthu.oiasm.    At  length 
old  Mr  (^uirk,  after  by  turns  laugh- 
ing,   cr}ing,    singing,    and    talking, 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  half- 
emptied  tumbler  of  brandy  and  water 
in   his   hand,   and   fell    fast    asleep. 
Gammon  alsoi  in  spite  of  all  he  could 
do,  began — tho  deuce  take  it ! — to  feel 
and  exhibit  the  elfects  of  a  hasty  and 
hearty  meal,   and  his  very   unusual 
potations,  especially  after  such  long 
abstinenco  and  intense  anxiety  as  he 
had  experienced  during  the  previous 
two  days.     He  had  intended  to  have 
seen  them  all  under  the  tabic  ;  but  he 
began   gradtully  to    feel   a  want   of 
control    ovur   himself,  his   thoughts, 
and  feelings,  whieli  a  little  disquieted 
him,  as   he   now    and    then    caught 
ghtupses   of   tho   extent  to  which  it 
was  proceeding.     "  In  eiiio  \:critasi' 
propt'i  ]y  translated,  mca\i* — IWX.  N^ViCW 
;i  njan  is  fairly  uudcr  l\vc  \ti^\xc\\<i«  o"? 
Jiquor,  you  sec  a  Blrong  nvabOki^s*^^*^' 
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of  his  real  character.  The  vain  man 
18  Taincr  ;  the  voluble,  more  voluble  ; 
the  morose,  more  morose ;  the  de- 
tractor* more  detracting;  the  syco- 
phant*  more  sycophantic*  and  so 
forth.  Now  Gammon  was  a  cold, 
eaotious,  long-headed  schemer ;  and 
ai  the  fomes  of  liquor  mounted  up  into 
bis  head*  they  only  increased  the 
action  and  intensity  of  those  qualities 
for  which*  when  sober,  he  was  so  pre- 
eminently distinguished*  only  that 
there  was  a  half-conscious  want  of  cO'* 
herency  and  subordination.  The  im- 
pulse and  the  habit  were  present ;  but 
there  seemed  a  strange  disturbing 
force:  in  short — what  is  the  use  of 
disguising  matters? — Gammon  was 
getting  very  drunk ;  and  he  felt  very 
Borry  for  it — but  it  was  too  late.  In 
due  time  the  dismal  ctlbrt  not  to  o/i- 
year  drunk*  ceased — a  great  relief! 
Silent  and  more  silent  he  became; 
more  and  more  observant  of  the 
motions  of  Soap  and  Titmouse;  more 
and  more  complicated  and  profound 
in  his  schemes  and  purposes  ;  and  at 
length  he  felt  as  if*  by  some  incom- 
prehensible means*  he  were  taking 
himself  in— inveiglirg  himself:  at 
which  point*  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
understand  his  exact  position  with 
reference  to  himself*  he  slowly*  but 
rather  unsteadily*  rose  from  his  chair  • 
looked  with  an  unsettled  eye  at  Tit. 
mouse  for  nearly  a  minute ;  a  queer 
smile  now  and  then  flitted  across  his 
features ;  and  ho  presently  rung  the 
bell.  Boots  having  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons* Gammon*  with  a  very  turbid 
brain*  followed  him  to  the  door,  with 
a  most  desperate  effort  to  walk  thither 
steadily — but  in  vain.  Having  reached 
bis  room*  he  sate  down  with  a  sort  of 
suspicion  that  he  had  said  or  done 
something  to  commit  himself.  Vain 
was  the  attempt  to  wind  up  his  watch  ; 
and  at  length  he  gave  it  up*  with  a 
faint  curse.  With  onlv  one  stocking 
off*  after  four  or  five  times  trying  to 
blow  out  his  candle  in  vain*  he  suc- 
ceeded and  got  into  bed;  his  head, 
however*  occupying  the  place  in  the 
bed  assigned  to  his  feet.  He  lay 
asleep  for  about  half-an-honr — and 
then  experienced  certain  insupportable 
sensations.  He  was  indeed  very  mi« 
Ecrable ;  and  lost  all  thoughts  of 
what  would  become  of  Titmouse—  of 
Quirk  and  Snap — iu  his  own  indispo- 
sition. 
"/  sar.  Snap/*  (pwih  Titmouse 
wM  a  gria,  aaa  putting  his  fingei  to 


his  nose>  as  soon  as   Gammoi 
quitted  the  room  in  the  manner 
described — *'  Mr    Quirk  an*t 
company  for  us,  just  now — eh  ?- 
we  go  out  and  have  some  fun  ?*' 

"  Walk  will  do  us  good — yes 
where  you  like*  Titmouse*"  i 
Snap*  who,  though  young*  ^ 
thoroughly  seasoned  vessel,  and 
hold  a  great  deal  of  diiuk  w 
seeming*  or  ren/fy  being  muc 
worse  for  it.  As  for  Titmouse*  h 
for  him !  (seeing  that  he  was  s 
to  have  the  command  of  unl 
means*  unless  indeed  the  enviou 
should  in  the  mean  time  interp 
dash  the  brimfull  cup  from  his 
lips,)  ho  was  becoming  mon 
more  accustomed  to  the  effe 
drink ;  which  had*  up  to  the  m 
I  am  speaking  of*  no  other 
than  to  elevate  his  spirits  up 
pitch  of  indcfioite  dating  and 
prise.  "  *Pon  my  life,  Snap,  c< 
we  stand  another  tumbler — eh  ? 
us  for  the  night  air:*'  "  Wha 
it  be?*'  quoth  Snap*  ringing  tl 
— "  whisky  ? " 

**  Devil  knows*  and  devil  c 
replied  Mr  Titmouse  recklessly 
presently  there  stood  before  the  i 
two  smoking  tumblers  of  wha 
had  ordered.  Immediately  afti 
posing  of  them*  the  two  gent 
quite  vp  to  the  mark,  as  they  exf 
it — each  with  a  cigar  in  his  i 
sallied  forth  in  quest  of  advci 
Titmouse  felt  that  he  had  now  b 
a  gentleman ;  and  his  taste  an< 
ings  prompted  him  to  pursue*  as 
as  possible*  a  gentlemanlyj[i|^  < 
duct — particularly  in  his  amuse: 
It  was  now  past  twelve ;  and  tl 
row  old-fashioned  streets  of 
silent  and  deserted*  formed  a 
contrast  to  the  streets  of  Lon< 
the  same  hour*  and  seemed  sc 
to  admit  of  much  sport.  But 
our  friends  were  determined  to 
and  the  night  air  aiding  the  el 
their  miscellaneous  potations,  the 
became  somewhat  excited  and  v 
Yet  it  seemed  difficult  to  get 
row — for  no  one  was  visible  i 
direction.  Snap  suddenly  s 
*'  Fire  !**  at  the  top  of  his  voi< 
Titmouse  joined  him;  when 
heard  ha]f<>a*  dozen  windows 
tl.rown  up  by  the  dismayed  i 
tants  whom  the  alarming  soun 
aroused  from  sleep*  they  scai 
off  at  their  top  speed.  In  a 
part  o€  ihQ  \o^ii»  >3ci^^  ^^ 
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whistled,  and  crowed  like  cocks,  and 
mewed  like  cats — tlie  last  two  being 
accomplishments  in  which  Titmouse 
was  Tory  eminent— and  again  took  to 
their  heels.  Then  they  contrived  to 
twist  a  few  knockers  off  doors,  pull 
bells,  and  break  a  few  windows ;  and, 
while  exercising  their  skill  in  this  labt 
branch  of  the  night's  amusement,  Tit- 
mouse, in  the  very  act  of  aiming  a 
stone  which  took  effect  in  the  middle 
of  a  bed-room  window,  was  surprised 
by  an  old  watchman  waddling  round 
the  comer.  He  was  a  feeble  asthmatic 
old  man ;  so  Snap  knocked  him  down 
at  once,  and  Titmouse  blew  out  the 
candle  in  his  lantern,  which  he  then 
jumped  upon  and  smashed  to  pieces, 
and  knocked  his  hat  over  his  eyes. 
Snap,  on  some  strange  unaccountable 
impulse,  wrested  the  rattle  out  of  tlie 
poor  creature's  hand,  and  sprung  it 
loudly.  This  brought  several  other 
old  watchmen  from  different  quarters ; 
and  aged  numbers  prevailing  against 
youthful  spirit — the  two  gentlemen, 
after  a  considerable  scuffle,  were  over- 
powered and  conveyed  to  the  cage. 
Snap  having  muttered  something  about 
demanding  to  look  at  the  warrant,  and 
then  about  a  malicious  arrest  and  false 
imprisonment,  sunk  on  a  form,  and 
then  down  upon  the  floor,  and  fell  fast 
asleep.  Titmouse,  for  a  while,  showed 
a  very  resolute  front,  and  swore  a 
great  many  oaths,  that  h»  would  fight 
the  Boots  at  the  inn  fur  five  shillings, 
if  he  dared  show  himself;  but  all  of 
a  sudden,  his  spirit  collapsed,  as  it 
were,  and  he  sunk  on  the  floor,  and 
was  grievously  indisposed  for  some 
hours.  About  nine  o'clock,  the  con- 
tents of  the  cage,  viz..  Snap,  Tit- 
mouse, two  farmers*  boys  who  had 
been  caught  stealing  cakes,  an  old 
beggar,  and  a  young  pick-pocket,  were 
conveyed  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  to 
answer  for*  their  several  misdeeds. 
Snap  was  wofully  crestfallen.  Ho 
had  sent  for  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
where  they  had  put  up,  to  come,  on 
their  behalf,  to  the  Mansion- Hens'); 
but  he  told  Quirk  of  the  message  he 
had  received.  Mr  Quirk,  finding  that 
Gamftion  could  not  leave  his  room 
throngh  severe  indisposition — the  very 
first  time  that  Mr  Quirk  had  ever  seen 
or  beard  of  his  being  so  overtaken, — 
•et  off  in  a  very  mortified  and  angry 
mood,  in  qaest  of  his  hopeful  client 
and  jonlor  partner.  They  were  in  a 
ten)  J  dismal  pickle.   Titmouse  pah  as 


death,  his  clothes  disordered,  and  ono 
of  hb  shirt-collars  torn  off ;  Snap  sat 
beside  him  with  a  sheepish  air,  look- 
iog  as  if  he  could  hardly  keep  his 
eyes  open.  At  him  Mr  Quirk  looked 
with  keen  indignation,  hut  spoke  not 
to  him  nor  for  him :  for  Titmouse, 
however,  he  expressed  great  commi- 
seration, and  entreated  his  Lordship  to 
overlook  the  little  misconduct  of  which 
he  (Titmouse)  iu  a  moment  of  extreme 
excitement,  had  been  guilty,  on  con- 
dition of  his  making  amends  for  the 
i"ji*ry,  both  to  person  and  property, 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  By  this 
time  his  Lordship  had  become  awaro 
of  tho  names  and  circumstances  of  the 
two  delinquents  ;  and,  after  lecturing 
them  very  severely,  he  lined  them  five 
shillings  a- piece  for  being  drunk,  and 
permitted  them  to  be  discharged,  on 
their  promising  never  to  oflcnd  in  tho 
like  way  again,  and  paying  three 
pounds  by  way  of  compensation  to  tho 
watchman,  and  one  or  two  persons 
whose  knockers  they  were  proved  to 
have  wrenched  off,  and  windows  to 
have  broken. .  His  Lordship  had  de- 
layed the  case  of  Me2>5rs  Snap  and  Tit- 
mouse to  the  last ;  chiefly  because,  as 
soon  as  he  had  found  out  who  Mr  Tit- 
mouse was,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
would  make  a  sort  of  little  ^tar  at  the 
great  ball  to  bo  given  by  the  Lady 
Mayoress  that  evening-.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  charge  had  been  dis- 
posed  of,  his  Lonlbhip  desired  Mr 
Titmouse  to  follow  him,  for  a  moment, 
to  his  private  room.  There,  having 
shut  the  door,  he  gently  ehided  Mr 
Titmou.'^e  fur  the  indiscretion  of  which 
ho  had  bton  guilty,  and  of  which  it 
was  not  to  have  been  expected  that  a 
gentleman  of  his  consequence  iu  the 
county  would  he  guilty.  His  Lord- 
ship begged  him  to  coueidcr  the  sta- 
tion which  ho  was  now  called  to  occu- 
py ;  and,  in  alluding  to  tho  signal 
event  of  the  preceding  day,  warmly 
congratulated  him  upon  it :  and,  by 
the  way,  his  Lurdship  trusted  that  Mr 
Titmcuse  would,  in  tho  evening,  fa- 
vour the  Lady  Mayoress  and  himself 
with  his  compauy  at  the  ball,  where 
they  would  be  very  proud  of  the  op- 
portunity of  introducing  him  to  some 
of  the  gentry  of  the  county,  amongst 
whom  his  future  lot  in  life  was  likely 
to  be  cast.  Mr  Titmouse  listened  to 
all  this  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream.  His 
brain  (the  little  of  it  lYial  Vie  YlbA^) 
was  yet  in  a  most  iin&eU\e^  b\«X«  \  ^ 
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also  was  his  stomach.  When  he  heard 
the  words  "  Lady  Mayoress,"  "  ball,** 
«'  maDsion-house,'*  '*  gentry  of  the 
county,"  and  so  forth,  a  dim  vision  of 
splendonr  flashed  beforo  his  eyes ;  and 
with  a  desperate  effort,  he  assured  the 
Lord  Mayor  that  he  should  be  very 
uncommon  proud  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion, if  ho  were  well  enough — but  just 
then  he  was  uncommon  ill. 

His  Lordship  pressed  him  to  take  a 

Slass  of  water,  to  revive  him  and  sct- 
e  his  stomach ;  but  Mr  Titmouso 
declined  it,  and  soon  afterwards  quit- 
ted the  room ;  and,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  Mr  Quirk,  set  off  homeward — Snap 
walking  beside  him  in  silence,  with  a 
very  quaint  disconcerted  air  —  not 
being  taken  the  least  notice  of  by  Mr 
Quirk.  As  they  passed  along,  they 
encountered  several  of  the  barristers, 
on  their  way  to  court,  and  others,  who 
recognised  Titmouse ;  and  with  a 
smile,  evidently  formed  a  pretty  ac- 
curate guess  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  triumpli  of  the  preceding 
day  had  been  celebrated.  Mr  (^uirk, 
finding  that  Mr  Gammon  was  far  too 
much  indisposed  to  think  of  quitting 
York,  at  all  events  till  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening,  and,  indeed,  that  Tit- 
mouse was  similarly  situated — with  a 
very  bad  grace  consented  Jto  them 
stopping  behind  ;  and  himself,  with 
Snap — the  former  inside,  the  latter 
ontside — having  settled  with  most  of 
the  witnesses,  leaving  the  remainder, 
with  their  own  expenses  at  the  inn,  to 
be  settled  by  Mr  Gammon — set  off  for 
town  by  the  two  o*clock  coach.  It  was, 
indeed,  high  time  for  them  to  return ; 
for  the  distressed  inmates  of  Newgate 
were  getting  wild  on  account  of  the 
protracted  absence  of  their  kind  and 
confidential  advisers.  When  they  left, 
both  Gammon  and  Titmouse  were  in 
bed.  The  former,  however,  began  to 
revive,  shortly  after  the  coach  which 
conveyed  away  his  respected  co-part- 
ners, and  the  guard's  horn  had  ceased 
to  bo  heard ;  and  about  an  hour  after- 
wards he  descended  from  his  room, 
a  great  deal  the  better  for  the  duties  of 
the  toilette,  and  a  bottle  of  soda-water 
with  a  little  brandy  in  it.  A  cup  of 
strong  tea,  and  a  slice  or  two  of  dry 
toast,  set  him  entirely  to  rights, —and 
then  Gammon — the  calm,  serene,  as- 
tato  Gammon — was  "  himself  again." 
Had  he  said  any  thing  indiscreet,  or  in 
any  way  committed  himself,  overnight  ? 
— thought  he,  85  ho  sate  alone,  with 


folded  arms,  trying  to  recollect  what 
had  taken  place.  He  bopcdnot — but 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Then 
he  entered  upon  a  long  and  anzious 
consideration  of  the  position  of  affairs, 
since  the  great  comet  of  the  preceding 
evening.  The  only  definite  object 
which  he  had  had  in  view,  personally, 
in  entering  into  the  affair,  was  the 
obtaining  that  ascendency  over  Tit- 
mouse, in  the  event  of  his  becooMng 
possessed  of  the  magnificent  fortune 
they  were  in  quest  of  for  him,  which 
might  enable  him,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, to  elevate  his  own  position  in 
society,  and  secure  for  himself  per- 
manent and  solid  advantages.  In  the 
progress  of  the  affair,  however,  now 
views  presented  themselves  to  his 
mind. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon. 
Titmouse  recovered  suflSciently  to 
make  his  appearance  down  stairs. 
Soon  afterwards,  Gammon  proposed 
a  walk,  as  the  day  was  fine,  and  the 
brisk  fresh  country  air  would  be  efli- 
cacious  in  restoring  Titmouso  to  his 
wonted  health  and  spirits.  His  sug- 
gestion was  adopted  ;  and  soon  after- 
wards might  Imve  been  seen,  Gam- 
mon, supporting  on  his  arm  his  lan- 
guid and  interesting  client  Mr  Tit* 
mouse,  making  their  way  to  the  river ; 
along  whose  quiet  and  pleasing  banks 
they  walked  for  nearly  a  couple  of 
hours,  in  close  conversation;  during 
which,  Gammon,  by  repeated  and 
various  efforts,  succeeded  in  producing 
an  impression  on  Titmouse's  mind, 
that  the  good  fortune  which  seemed 
now  within  his  reach,  had  been  se- 
cured for  him  by  the  enterprise,  skill, 
and  caution  of  one,  Mr  Gammon,  only  ; 
who  would,  moreover,  continue  to  de- 
vote himself  to  Mr  Titmouse's  inter- 
ests,  and  protect  him  from  tho  designs 
of  those  who  would  endeavour  to  take 
advantage  of  him.  Mr  Gammon  also 
dropped  one  or  two  vague  hints  that 
his — Titmouse's — continuance  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Yatton  property, 
would  always  depend  upon  tho  will  and 
power  of  him,  tho  aforesaid  Gamnaon ; 
m  whose  hands  were  most  unsuspected, 
but  potent  weapons. — And  Indeed  it 
is  not  at  all  imnossible  that  such  may 
prove  to  be  really  the  case. 

What  a  difference  is  there  between 
man  and  man,  in  temper,  and  dispo- 
sition, and  intellect  1  Compare  toge- 
ther tho  two  individuals  now  walking 
slowly,  arm-in-arm,  bedde  the  sweet 
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Oase;    and  supposing  one  to  have  of  mere  curiosity  towards  the  now 

designs  upon  the  other— disposed  to  owner  of  au  estate  worth  ten  thousand 

ensnare  and    over- reach   him— what  a-jear— had  drawn  lots  which  of  them 

chance  has  the  shorter  gentleman  ?  was  first  to  dance  with  him ;  and  had 

Compare  even  their  countenances —  told  all  their  friends  on  which  of  them 


what  a  difference  I  the  lot  had  fallen  :  Then,  again,  manj 


many  reasons,  resolved  that  lie  should  Icmouse/*  *'  Mr  Tipmouse/'  "  Mr 
not.  In  vain,  however,  did  Gammon  Tipplebattle,**  or  '*  whatever  his  namo 
try  to  persuade  him  that  he  was  asked  might  be,*'  was  coming  ;  full  of  real 
only  to  be  turned  into  ridicule,  for  curiosity,  much  tinctured,  however, 
that  almost  every  body  there  would  be  with  disgust  and  contempt,  to  see  the 
in  the  interest  of  the  Aubreys,  and  interesting  stranger,  who  had  suddenly 
bitterly  opposed  to  him,  Mr  Titmouse;  acquired  so  commanding  a  station  in 
in  spite  of  these  and  all  other  ropre-  the  county,  so  strong  a  claim  to  their 
mentations,  Titmouse  expressed  his  do-  sympathy  and  respect, 
termination  to  go  to  the  ball :  on  which  Then,  again,  there  was  a  very  great 
Gammon,  with  a  good-natured  smile,  lion  there,  exhibiting  for  a  short  time 
exclaimed,  "  Well,  well  I"— and  with-  only,  who  also  wished  to  seo  the  little 
drew  his  opposition.  Shortly  after  lion,  and  expressed  keen  regrets  that 
their  return  from  their  walk,  they  sato  it  was  not  there  according  to  appuint- 
down  to  dinner ;  and  Gammon,  with  ment.  The  great  lion  was  Mr  Quick- 
a  cheerful  air,  ordered  a  bottle  of  silver,  who  had  stepped  in  for  about 
champagne,  of  which  ho  drank  about  half-an-hour,  merely  to  show  himself; 
a  glass  and  alialf,  and  Titmouse  the  and  when  he  heard  of  the  expected 
remainder.  That  put  him  into  a  hu-  arrival  of  his  little  client,  it  occurred 
mour  to  take  more  wine,  without  much  to  Mr  Quicksilver,  who  could  see  sevc- 
prcssing  ;  and  he  swallowed,  in  rapid  ral  inches  beyond  by  no  means  a  short 
succession,  a  glass  of  ale,  and  seven  or  nose,  that  Mr  Titmouse  had  gained  a 
eight  glasses  of  port  and  sherry.  By  verdict  which  would  very  soon  mako 
this  time  ho  had  forgotten  all  about  him  patron  of  the  borowjh  of  Yation — 
the  ball,  and  clamoured  for  brandy  and  that  he  probably  would  nut  think  of 
water.  Gammon,  however,  saw  that  sitting  fur  the  borough  himself,  and 
his  end  was  answered.  Poor  Tit-  that  a  little  public  civility  bestowed 
mouse  was  becoming  rapidly  more  and  upon  Mr  Tilmouise,  by  the  great  Mr 
more  helpless ;  and  within  half  an  (Quicksilver,  one  of  the  counsel  to 
hour's  time,  was  assisted  to  his  bed-  wlio^c  splendid  exertions  he  was  in- 
room  in  a  very  sad  btate.  Thus  Gum-  debted  for  his  all,  might  be,  as  it  were, 
mon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  bis  hnnd  thrown  upon  the  wafers,  to  be 
benevolent  design  accomplished,  al-  found  aflir  mani/  dai/s.  It  was  truo 
though  it  pained  him  to  think  of  the  that  Mr  Quicksilver,  in  a  bitter  stream 
temporary  inconvenience  occasioned  of  elo(iuent  invective,  had  repeatedly 
to  the  unconscious  suflerer ;  who  hud,  denounced  the  system  of  close  and  rot- 
however,  escaped  the  devices  of  tho:$c  ten  boroughs  ;  but  l.is  heart,  all  tho 
who  wished  publicly  to  expose  his  in-  while,  secretly  rebelled ;  and  he  knew 
exi)eriencc;  and  as  for  the  means  which  that  a  snug  borough  was  a  thing  on 
Gammon  had  resorted  to  in  order  to  every  account  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 
eflect  his  purpose, — why,  he  may  be  He  sate  for  one  himself,  though  ho 
supposed  to  have  had  a  remoter  object  had  .ilso  contested  several  counties  : 
in  view,  early  to  disgust  him  with  in-  but  that  was  expensive  and  harassing 
temperance.  work  ;  and  the  borough  for  which  he 
Alas  I  how  disappointed  were  the  at  present  sate,  he  had  paid  far  too 
Mayor  and  Mayoress,  that  their  queer  high  a  price  for.  He  had  no  objcc- 
liltle  lion  did  not  make  his  appearance  tionto  the  existence  of  close  boroughs; 
in  the  gay  and  brilliant  scene !  How  but  only  to  so  many  of  them  being  in 
many  had  they  told  that  he  was  com-  tho  hands  of  the  opposite  party  :  and 
ing !  The  three  daughters  were  al-  tho  legislature  hath  since  recognised 
most  bursting  with  vexation  and  as-  the  distinction,  and  acted  upon  it. 
tonishment.  They  had  been  disposed  Here,  however,  was  iVvq  e^«  ol  ^ 
to  erktexXsaa  tLiraimeTfceUag- than  that  borough  which  was  gouv^  Vo  ^Ww^q 
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handSf  and  pass  from.  Tory  to  Whig  ; 
and  could  Mr  Quicksilver  fail  to  watch 
it  If  ith  interest.  Was  he«  therefore, 
to  neglect  this  opportunity  of  slipping 
in  for  'Yatton — and  the  straw  mouituj, 
too^  in  term—a  general  election  looked 
for  ?  So  Mr  QuicksiWer  really  regret- 
ted the  absence  of  his  little  friend  and 
client)  Mr  Titmouse. 

Thus,  and  by  such  persons,  and  on 
such  grounds,  was  lamented  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr  Titmouse  from  tho  ball 
of  the  Lady  Mayoress  of  York  ;  none, 
however,  knowing  tho  cause  which 
kept  him  from  so  select  and  distin- 
guished an  assembly.  As  soon  as  Mr 
Gammon  had  seen  him  properly  at« 
tended  to,  and  expressed  an  anxious 
sympathy  for  him,  he  set  out  for  a 
walk — a  quiet  solitary  walk  round  the 
ancient  walls  of  York.  If  on  a  fine 
night  you  look  up  into  tho  sky,  and 
see  it  gleaming  with  innumerable  stars, 
and  then  fix  your  eye  intently,  with, 
out  wavering,  upon  somo  ono  star; 
however  vivid  and  brilliant  may  be 
those  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  they 
will  disappear  utterly,  and  that  on 
which  your  eye  is  fixed  will  seem 
alone  in  its  glory — sole  star  in  the  fir- 
mament. Something  of  this  kiud 
happened  with  Mr  Gammon  when  on 
the  walls  of  York — now  slowly,  then 
rapidly  walking,  now  standing,  then 
sitting ;  all  the  objects  which  generally 
occupied  his  thoughts  faded  away, 
h«fore  one  on  which  his  mind's  eye 
waa  then  fixed  with  unwavering  iii. 
tensity — the  visage  of  Miss  Aubrey. 
The  golden  fruit  that  was  on  the  eve 
of  dropping  into  tho  hands  of  the 
firm-.ten  thousand  pounds— the  inde- 
finite and  varied  advantages  to  him- 
self)  personally,  to  which  their  recent 
successes  might  be  turned,  all  vanish- 
ed. What  would  he  not  undergo^ 
what  would  he  not  sacrifice,  to  secure 
the  favour  of  Miss  Aubrey  ?  Beauti- 
ful being — all  innocence,  elegance, 
refinement ; — to  possess  her  would 
elevate  him  in  the  scale  of  being  ;  it 
would  purify  his  feelings,  it  would  en- 
noble his  nature.  What  was  too  ar- 
duous or  desperate  to  be  undertaken 
to  secure  a  prize  so  glorious  as  this  ? 
He  fell  into  a  long  reverie,  till,  roused 
by  a  chill  gust  of  night  air,  ho  rose 
from  his  seat  upon  one  of  the  niclies 
in  the  walls ;— how  lonely,  how  soli- 
tary he  felt  I  He  walked  on  rapidly, 
at  a  pace  that  suited  the  heated  aud 


rapid  current  of  thoughts  that  passed 
through  his  mind. 

•*  No,  I  have  not  a  chance — not  a 
■  chance  !'*  at  length  he  thought  to  him- 
self-^** That  girl  will  be  prouder  in 
her  poverty,  than  ever  she  would  have 
been  in  her  wealth  aud  splendour. 
Who  am  1  ? — a  partner  in  tho  firm 
of  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  ;  a  firm 
in  bad  odour  with  tho  profession ;  look- 
ing for  practice  from  polluted  sources, 
with  a  host  of  mibcreants  fur  clients 
— faugh  1  faugh  I  I  feel  contaminated 
and  degraded !  My  name  even  is 
against  me  ;  it  is  growing  into  a  by- 
word I — We  mu^t  push  our  advan- 
tage— they  must  be  driven  from  Yiit- 
ton — he,  she — all  of  them  ;  yes,  all." 
He  paused  fur  a  long  time,  and  a  sort 
of  pang  passed  through  his  mind. 
•*  They  are  to  make  way  for — Tit- 
mouse ! — for  TitmousoJ  !  And  he, 
too,  loves  her — hah!'*  He  involun- 
tarily uttered  this  sound  fiercely,  and 
aloud,  **  But  stay — ho  really  is  in  love 
with  Miss  Aubrey — that  1  know ; — 
ah  I — 1  can  turn  it  to  good  purpose  ; 
it  will  give  me, by  the  way,  a  hold  upon 
the  little  fool ; — I  will  make  him  be- 
lieve that  through  my  means  he  may 
obtain  Miss  Aubrey  !  Misery  may 
make  her  accessible:  1  can  easily 
bring  myself  into  contact  with  them, 
in  their  distress  ;  for  there  are  the 
merino  profits — the  mesne  profits  I  My 
God !  how  glorious,  but  how  dreadful 
an  engine  are  thet/ !  They  will  help 
to  batter  down  the  high  wall  of  pride 
that  surrounds  them  and  her ;  but  it 
will  require  infinite  care  and  tact  in 
the  use  of  such  an  engine  I  1  will  bo 
all  delicacy — gen tieness— generosity ; 
I  will  appear  friendly  to  her,  and  to 
her  brother;  and,  if  needs  must  bo, 
why,  he  must  be  crushed.  There  is 
no  help  for  it.  Ho  looks  decidedly  a 
man  of  intellect.  1  wonder  how  he 
bears  it,  how  they  all  bear  it,  how  she 
bears  it  I  Beggared  beauty — there's 
something  touching  in  the  very  sound! 
How  little  they  think  of  the  power 
that  is  at  this  moment  in  my  hands  !  *' 
Here  a  long  interval  elapsed,  during 
which  his  thoughts  had  wandered  to- 
wards more  practical  matters,  ''if 
they  don't  get  a  rule  nisit  next  term, 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  ask  them 
what  course  they  intend  to  pursue; 
Gad,  they  may,  if  so  disposed,  hold 
out  for — how  very  cold  it  is  I "  He 
buttoned  his  coat—."  and,  what  have  1 
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bean  thinkiog  of?  Really  I  have  been 
dreaming ;  or  am  I  aa  great  a  fool  as 
Tittlebat?"  Within  a  few  miuutcs* 
time  he  had  quitted  the  weAU,  and 
deseendedj  through  one  of  the  turret- 
ed  gateway 8>  into  the  town. 

When»  about  seven  o'clock  on  the 
morning  after  the  delivery  of  tho  vcr- 
diety  whichy  if  sustained^  consigned 
the  Aubreys  to  beggary,  they  met  to 
partake  of  a  slight  and  hasty  breakfast 
before  setting  off  for  Yatton  ;  the 
eonntenances  of  each  bore  tho  traces 
of  great  snffering»  and  also  of  the 
efforts  made  to  conceal  it.  They 
sainted  each  other  with  fervent  aticc- 
tion»  each  attempting  a  smile — but  a 
nnile»  how  wan  and  forced !  *<  The 
moment  has  arrived*  dear  Agnes  and 
Kate/'  said  her  brother*  with  a  fond 
air,  but  a  firm  voice,  as  his  sister  was 
preparing  tea,  in  silence,  fearful  of 
looking  at  either  her  brother  or  sister- 
u-law ;  "  the  moment  has  arrived 
that  is  to  try  what  btuff  we  are  made 
of.  If  we  have  anv  strength,  this  is 
the  time  to  show  it  f" 

<*  Vm  sure  I  thought  of  you  both 
almost  all  night  long!"  replied  Miss 
AabreT,  tremulously.  "  You  have  a 
lion's  heart,  dear  Charles ;  and  yet 

you  are  so  gentle  with  us*' 

«  1  should  be  a  poor  creature  in- 
deed, Kate,  to  givo  way  just  when  I 
ought  to  play  the  man.  Come,  dear 
Kate,  1  will  remind  you  of  a  noble 
passage  from  our  glorious  Shakspeare. 
It  braces  onc*s  nerves  to  hear  it  I " 
Then,  with  a  fine  impressive  delivery, 
and  kindling  with  excitement  as  ho 
went  on,  Aubrey  began — 

'*  In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men.     The  wa  be- 
ing tmoolb. 
How  man  J  shallow  baublo  boats  darn  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk  ? 
Bat  let  the  mflSan  Boreas  once  enrage 
The.  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anou,  behold 
The  Btrong-iibb'd    bark    through  liquids 

mountains  cut, 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  cIcmentH 
Like  Perseus'   horse ;  where's  then   tho 

laucy  boat, 
Whose  weak  untimbcr'd  sides  but  even 

now 
Co-rival'd  greatness?    Either  to  harbour 
fled. 


Or  made  a  toast  fur  Noplune  !— -Kven  so, 
Doth  valour  show,  and  valour *8  worth, 

divide, 
In  storms  of  fortune  *'  * 

*Twas  kindly  meant  of  Aubrey  ;  ho 
thought  to  divert  the  excited  feelings 
of  his  ivife  and  sister,  and  occupy  their 
imaginatiou  with  tho  vivid  imagery 
and  noble  sentiment  of  the  poet. 
While  he  repeated  the  above  lines, 
his  sister's  eye  had  been  fixed  upon 
him  with  a  radiant  expression  of  reso- 
lution, her  heart  responding  to  what 
she  heard.  She  could  not,  however, 
speak,  when  he  had  ceased.  For  her- 
self she  eared  not ;  but  when  she 
looked  at  her  brother,  and  thought  of 
him,  his  wife,  his  children,  her  forti- 
tude yielded  before  tho  moving  array, 
and  she  burbt  into  tears. 

"  Come,  Kate  —  my  own  sweet, 
good  Kate  1 "  said  he,  cheerfully,  lay- 
•ing  his  hand  upon  hers,  *'  wo  must 
keep  constant  guard  against  our  feel* 
intjs.  They  will  be  over  arraying 
beforo  our  e}'cs  the  past — the  dear, 
delightful  past — ha]>py  and  beautiful, 
in  mournful  contrast  with  the  present, 
and  stirring  up,  every  moment,  a  thou- 
sand socri'C  au'l  tender  associations, 
calculated  to  shake  our  eoubtaney. 
Whenever  our  eyes  do  turn  to  tho 
past,  let  it  be  with  humble  gratitude 
to  Goil  for  having  allowed  us  all,  in 
this  cliaiiglng  world,  so  long  an  inter- 
val of  happiness  ;  suciii  indeed,  as  falls 
to  the  lot  of  few.  Whall  shall  we 
receive  (jood  at  the  hand  of  God,  and 
shall  ice  not  icctive  evil  f  '* 

**  My  own  ('harles!'*  exeldmcd 
Mrs  Aubrey,  rising  and  throwing  her 
arms  round  her  husband,  whose  conn- 
teuaneo  was  calm  and  &orcne,  as  was 
tho  tone  of  the  sentiments  he  expressed 
solemn  and  elevated.  Miss  Aubrey 
was  overcome  with  her  stronger  feel- 
ings, and  buried  her  face  in  her  hand- 
kercliicf.  Shortly  afterwards  tho  car- 
riage drew  up,  aud  aljso  Dr  Tatham, 
on  horseback. 

**  Good  morning !  good  morning, 
my  friends,"  cried  he,  cheerfully,  as 
ho  entered,  holding  forth  both  his 
hands  ;  *'  you  can't  think  how  fresh 
and  pleasant  the  air  is !  Tiie  country 
for  me,  at  all  times  of  the  year !  I 
hate  towns  1  Did  you  sleep  well  ?  I 
slept  like  a  top  all  night  long  ; — no,  I 
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didn*t^  either,  by  the  >ay.  Come, 
comei  ladies  I  On  with  your  bonnets 
and  shawls ! "  Thus  rattled  on  wor- 
thy little  Dr  Tatham,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  thing  being  said  which  might 
disturb  those  whom  he  came  to  sec,  or 
cause  his  own  higlily-charged  feelings 
to  give  way.  The  sight  of  Mrs  and 
Miss  Aubrey,  however,  who  greeted 
him  in  silence  as  they  hastily  drew 
on  their  bonnets  and  shawls,  overcame 
his  ill-assumed  cheerfulness ;  and  be- 
fore ho  could  bustle  back,  as  he  pre- 
sently did,  to  the  street  door,  his  eyes 
were  obstructed  with  tears,  and  he 
wrung  the  hand  of  Mr  Aubrey,  who 
stood  beside  him,  with  convulsive 
energy.  They  soon  set  off,  and  at  a 
rapid  pace,  Dr  Tatham  riding  along 
beside  the  carriage.  Yatton  was 
about  twelve  miles  off.  For  the  first 
few  miles  they  preserved  a  tolerable 
show  of  cheerfulness  ;  but  us  they  pur- 
.  ccivcd  themselves  nearing  Yatton,  it 
became  plainly  more  and  more  of  an 
eflfort  for  any  of  them  to  speak.  Dr 
Tatham,  also,  talked  to  them  soldomer 
through  the  windows.  At  one  time 
he  dropped  considerably  behind  ;  at 
another,  he  rode  as  much  ahead. 

"  Oh,  Charles,  don't  you  dread  to 
see  Yatton?"  said  Miss  Aubrey  sud- 
denly, as  they  turned  a  familiar  corner 
of  the  road.  Neither  of  them  replied 
to  her. 

"  When  you  come  to  the  village," 
said  Mr  Aubrey,  presently,  to  the  pos- 
tilion, "  drive  through  it,  right  up  to 
the  hall,  as  quickly  as  you  can."  Ho 
was  obeyed.  As  they  passed  through 
the  village,  with  their  windows  up, 
none  of  them  seemed  disposed  to  look 
through,  but  leaned  back,  in  silence, 
in  their  seats. 

''  God  bless  you  ;  God  bless  you ; 
I  shall  call  in  the  evening ! "  exclaimed 
Dr  Tatham ;  as,  having  reached  the 
vicarage,  he  hastily  waved  his  hand, 
and  turned  off.  Soon  they  had  passed 
the  park  gates :  when  had  they  Entered 
it  before  with  such  heavy  hearts —  ' 
with  eyes  so  dreading  to  encounter 
every  familiar  object  that  met  them  ? 
Alas  I  the  spacious  park  was  no  longer 
theirs ;  not  a  tree,  not  a  shrub,  not  a 
flower,  not  an  inch  of  ground ;  the 
trees  all  putting  forth  their  fresh 
green  loaves — nothing  was  theirs  :  the 
fine  old  turreted  gateway,  an  object 
always,  hitherto,  of  peculiar  pride  and 
attachment,  their  hearts  seemed  to 
tremble  as  they  rattled  under  it. 
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**  Courage,  my  sweet  loves !     Cou- 


rage!  courage  I"  exclaimed  Mr  Au- 
brey, grai^piog  each  of  their  hands,  and 
then  they  burst  into  tears.  Mr  Aubrey 
felt  his  own  fortitude  grievously  sliukeu 
as  he  entered  the  old  hall,  no  longer 
his  home,  and  reflceted  lliat  he  had 
been  hitherto  the  wrongful  occupant 
of  it ;  that  he  must  forthwith  proceed 
to  *'  set  his  house  in  order,"  and  pre- 
pare for  a  dreadful  reckoning  with 
him  whom  the  law  had  declared  to  be 
the  true  owner  of  Yatton. 

The  formal  result  of  the  trial  at 
York,  was,  as  has  been  already  inti- 
mated, to  declare  Mr  Titmouse  enti- 
tled to  recover  possession  of  only  that 
insignificant  portion  of  the  estates  held 
by  Jacob  Jolter :  and  that,  too,  only 
in  the  event  of  the  first  four  days  of 
the  ensuing  term  elapsing,  without  any 
successful  attempt  being  made  to  im- 
peach, before  the  court,  the  propriety 
of  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  our  Kuglibh  law,  that  the  ver« 
diet  of  a  jury  is,  in  general,  it  reversi- 
ble and  conclusive  :  but,  inasmuch  as 
that  verdict  may  have  been  improperly 
obtained  —  as,  for  instance,  cither 
through  the  misdirection  of  the  judge, 
or  his  erroneous  admisi^ion  or  rejec- 
tion of  evidence;  or  may  have  no  force 
in  point  of  law,  by  reason  of  the 
pleadings  of  the  party  for  whom  it  has 
been  given,  being  insufficient  to  war- 
rant the  court  to  award  its  final  judg- 
ment upon,  and  according  to,  iiuch 
verdict,  or  by  reason  of  the  discovery 
of  fresh  evidence  subsequently  to  tlie 
trial :  therefore,  the  law  hath  given  the 
party  who  failed  at  the  trial,  till  the 
end  of  the  first  four  days  of  the  term 
next  ensuing,  to  show  the  court  why 
the  verdict  obtained  by  his  oppoHcnt 
ought  to  go  for  nothing,  aud  matters 
remain  as  they  were  before  the  trial, 
or  a  new  trial  be  h^d.  So  anxious  is 
our  law  to  afford  the  utmost  scope  and 
opportunity  for  ascertaining  what 
ought  to  be  its  decision,  which,  when 
obtained,  is,  as  hath  been  said,  so< 
lemnly  and  permanently  conclusive 
upon  the  subject ;  such  the  effectual 
and  practical  corrective  of  any  error 
or  miscarriage,  in  the  working  of  that 
noble  engine,  trial  by  jury.  Thus, 
then,  it  appears,  that  the  hands  of  Mr 
Titmouse  and  his  advi»ers  were  at  all 
events  stayed  till  the  first  four  days 
of  Easter  term  should  have  elapsed. 
During  the  considerable  interval  thus 
afforded  to  the  advisers  of  Mr  Aubrey, 
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his  cuei  as  it  appeared  upon  tho  notes 
of  his  coanselj  on  their  briefs^  with  tho 
indirect  assistance  and  corroboration 
derived  from  tho  shorthand  writer's 
notes,  underwent  repeated  and  most 
anxions  examination  in   all  its  parts 
snd  bearings,  by  all  his  legal  advisers. 
It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  every 
point  in  the  casei  favourable  to  their 
client  had  been   distinctly  and  fully 
raided  by  the  Attorney- General,  as- 
sisted by  his  very  able  juniorsi  Mr 
Stirling  and  Mr  Crystal ;  an<i  so  was 
it  with  the  counsel  of  Mr  Titmouse, 
a»,  indeed,  the  result  showed.  On  sub- 
sequent examination,  none  of  them 
could  discover  any  false  step,  or  any 
advantage  which  had  been  oviTli^okcd, 
or  taken  inefficiently.     lodependentiy 
of  various  astuto  objections  taken  by 
the  Attorney* General  to  the  reception 
of  several  important  portions  of  the 
plaintifTs  evidence,  the  leadin/  points 
relied  on   in  favour  of  Mr   Aubrey 
wfrc— tho  impropriety  of  Lord  Wid- 
drington's  rejection  of  the  deed  of  con- 
firmation on  account  of  the  erasure  in 
it ;  the  effect  of  that  deed,  assuming 
the  erasure  not  to  have  warranted  its 
rejection  ;  and  several  questions  aris- 
ing out  of  the  doctrine  of  adverse  pos- 
session, by  which  alone,  it  had  been 
contended  at  the  trial,  that  the  claim 
of  (he  descendants  of  Stephen  Dred- 
dlington  had  been   peremptorily  and 
finally  barred.      Two  very  long  con- 
feiltations  had  been  held  at  the    At- 
tjmpy-Cienerars  chambers,   attended 
by  ^Ir  Stirling,  Mr  Crystal,  Mr  Mans- 
field,  the  three  partners  in  the  firm  of 
Kuimington  and  C'ompany,  Mr  Park- 
inson, and  Mr  Aubrey — whohadcorao 
up  to  town   for  the  purpose   alone. 
Greatly  to  the  surprise  of  all  of  them, 
he  sl'ited  mobt  distinctly  and  empha- 
tically, that  he  insisted  ou  no  ground 
of  objection  being  taken  against  his 
opponent,  except  such  us  was  strictly 
just,  equitable,  honourable,  and  con- 
scientious.    Rather  than  defeat  him 
on  mere  technicalities — rather  than 
avail  himself  of  mere  positive  rules  of 
law,  while  the  right,  as  between  man 
and  man,  was  substantially  in  favour 
of  bis  opponent — Mr  Aubrey  declared, 
however  absurd  or  Quixotic  he  might 
be  thought,  that  ho  would — if  ho  had 
them— lose  fif^y  Yattons.     Fintjustu 
iia  ruai  calum,    "  You  mean  to  say, 
Aubrey,"  interrupted  the  Attorney- 
General   mildly,  after    listening   for 
some  time  to  hU  fneod  And  client  with 
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evident  interest,  and  admiration  of  his 
pure  and  high-minded  character— 
'*  that  it  would  be  unconscientious  of 
you  to  avail  yourself  of  a  tixed  and  be- 
neficial rule  of  law,  establislied  upon 
considerations  of  general  equity  and 
utility— such,  for  instance,  as  that  of 
adverse  possession  in  order  to  retaiu 
possession,  while" 

"  Pray,  Mr  Attorney- General,  if  I 
had  lent  you  five  hundred  pounds 
seven  or  eight  years  a(;o,  would  you 
set  up  the  statute  of/imtfatiims  against 
me  when  I  asked  for  repayment  ?  ** 

"  Excuse  me,  Aubrey,"  replied  the 
Attorney- General,  with  a  faint  flush 
upfin  his  handsome  and  dignified  fea- 
tures ;  <*  but  how  idle  all  this  is !  Ono 
would  imagine  that  we  wore  sitting  in 
a  fchool  of  casuistry  !  What  are  wo 
met  for,  in  the  name  of  common  sense? 
Tor  wh-it,  but  to  prevent  tho  rightful 
owner  of  property  from  hi  ing  deprived 
of  it  by  a  trumpery  accidental  crasuro 
in  one  of  his  title-deeds,  which  timo 
has  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  ac- 
counting for  ?  **  Ho  then,  in  a  very 
kind  way,  but  wirli  a  dash  of  pcremp- 
toriness,  requested  that  the  case  might 
be  left  in  tlicir  hands,  and  that  they 
might  be  given  credit  for  resorting  to 
nothing  that  was  incouMstent  with  the 
nicest  and  nio>t  fastidious  sense  of 
honour.  This  observaticm  put  an  end 
to  so  unprecedented  an  interference  ; 
but  if  Mr  Aubrey  supposed  that  it  had 
had  any  eilcot  upon  the  Attorney- 
General,  he  was  mistaken  ;  forofeouifo 
that  li^arned  and  eminent  ])cri:on  se- 
cretly rcsfdved  to  avail  himself  (»f 
every  conceivable  means,  great  and 
small,  available  for  overturning  tho 
verdict,  and  securing  the  Aubreys  in 
the  posscifsion  of  Yatton.  lie  at  the 
same  lime  earnestly  end«»avourcd  to 
moderate  the  expectationi<of  hisclicnt, 
declaring  that  he  was  by  no  means 
sanguine  as  to  the  issue ;  that  Lord 
Widdrington's  rulings  at  Aisi  Prius 
were  very  formidable  things  ;  in  fact, 
rarely  assailable  ;  and  then,  again,  the 
senior  puisne  judge  of  the  court — Mr 
.Justice  (iravlev — had  been  consulted 
by  Lord  Widdringtou  at  tho  trial,  and 
concurred  with  him  in  his  principal 
ruling,  now  sought  to  be  moved  against. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  consulta- 
tion, on  the  night  of  the  Hrst  day  in 
Easter  term,  (the  Attorney- General 
intending  to  move  on  the  ev\%\\\tv^ 
morning,)  after  having  ^T\;\\\y  ^oi^v^ 
OYer  the  case  in  all  ita  beanvi^^}  ^\i<^ 
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agreed  upon  the  exact  grounds  of 
moving — the  Attorney- General  called 
back  Mr  Runnington  for  a  moment 
as  he  was  walking  away  with  Mr  Au- 
brey»  and  whispered  to  him^  that  it 
would  be  very  proper  to  assume  at 
once  that  the  motion  failed ;  and  con- 
sider the  best  mode  of  negotiating 
concerning  the  surrender  of  the  bulk 
of  the  property,  and  the  payment  of 
the  mesne  profits. 

"  Oh«  Mr  Aubrey  has  quite  made 
up  his  raind-  to  the  worst,  Mr  Attor. 
ney- General.*' 

"  Ah,  well ! "  replied  the  Attorney- 
General  with  a  sigh  ;  and  about  five 
minutes  after  Mr  Runnington*s  de- 
parture, the  Attorney-  Gi^neral  stepped 
into  his  carriage,  which  had  been 
standing  for  the  last  hour  opposite  his 
chambers.  He  drove  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  almost 
immediately  after  delivered  a  long  and 
luminous  speech  on  one  of  the  most 
important  and  intricate  questions  that 
had  been  discussed  during  the  session. 
The  first  four  days  of  term  are  an 
awkward  interval  equally  to  incompe- 
tent counsel  and  incompeteut  judges — 
when  such  there  are.  The  slips  of 
both  then  come  to  light ;  both  have  to 
encounter  the  keen  and  vigilant  scru- 
tiny of  a  learned,  acute,  and  indepen« 
dent  body — the  English  bar.  If  a 
judge  siiould  happen  to  be  in  any  de- 
gree unequal  to  the  exigencies  of  his 
important  station — incompetent  for 
the  due  discharge  of  his  difficult  func- 
tions at  Nisi  Prius — what  a  store  of 
anxiety  and  mortifications  accumulates 
at  every  circuit  town  against  the  en- 
suing term ;  where  his  misrulings  are 
distinctly  and  boldly  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  full  court  and  the  as- 
sembled bar!  What  must  be  his 
feelings,  as  he  becomes  aware  that  all 
interested  in  the  matter  look  out  for  a 
plentiful  crop  of  new  trials  from  the 
circuit  which  he  has  selected  to  favour 
with  his  presence.  Great  causes  lost, 
verdicts  set  aside,  and  new  trials  or- 
dered, at  an  enormous,  often  a  ruinous 
expense,  entirely  on  account  of  his 
inability  to  seize  the  true  points  and 
bearings  of  a  case,  and  present  them 
properly  to  a  jury,  to  apply  accurately 
tlie  principles  of  evidence !  How  ex» 
quisitely  painful  to  suspect  that  as 
soon  as  his  name  is  announced,  the 
anxious  attorneys  withdraw  records 
and  postpone  the  trials  of  their  chief 
causeiU  in  all  directions  trying  no  more 
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than  they  can  possibly  help,  in  the 


hope  that  a  more  competent  judge  will 
take  the  circuit  after!  to  become, 
every  now  and  then,  aware  that  coun- 
sel boldly  speculate  at  the  trial  upon 
bis  inexperience  and  ignorance  by  im- 
pudent experiments,  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  elementary  principles!  And 
then  for  incompetent  counsel ;  is  not 
his  a  similar  position  ?  Set  to  lead  a 
cause,  before  a  host  of  keen  rivals, 
watching  his  every  step  with  bitter 
scrutiny — feeling  himself  entirely  at 
sea ;  bewildered  among  detiiils  ;  for- 
getting his  points  ;  losing  his  presence 
of  mind ;  with  uo  fixed  principles  of 
law  to  guide  him ;  laid  prostrate  by 
a  sudden  objection,  of  which,  when  too 
late  and  the  mischief  is  done  and  irre- 
trievable, he  sees,  or  has  explained  to 
him  the  fallacy,  and  absurdity,  and 
even  audacity  ;  discovering  from  in- 
dignant juniors,  on  sitting  down,  that 
he  has  gone  to  the  jury  on  quite  the 
wrong  tack,  and  in  eficct  throwu  the 
cause  away  ;  and  although  he  creeps 
into  court  on  the  first  four  days  of 
term,  to  endeavour  to  retrieve  the 
false  step  he  took  at  the  trial ;  but  iu 
vain,  and  he  dare  not  look  his  attor- 
ney in  the  face,  as  he  is  refused  his 
rule !  These  and  similar  thoughts 
may  perhaps,  on  such  occasions,  bo 
passing  tlirough  the  mind  of  a  snarling 
sarcastic  cynic,  disappointed  in  his 
search  for  business,  di^-tauced  in  the 
race  for  promotion,  as  ho  Fees  the 
bench  occupied  with  graceful  dignity 
by  men  of  acknowledged  fitness  clio^eii 
from  among  the  fiowcr  of  the  bar, — 
those  most  qualified  by  ex})ericiice, 
learning,  intellect,  and  moral  eharae> 
ter.  I  would  say  to  an  inquirer,  go 
now  into  any  one  of  the  superior 
courts  of  your  country— to  any  court  of 
Nisi  Prius  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  if  you  ' 
are  able  to  observe  and  appreciate 
what  you  shall  see,  you  will  ackuow* 
ledge  that  in  no  single  instance  has  the 
precious  trust  of  administering  justice 
been  committed  to  unworthy  or  in- 
competent hands,  whatever  may  havo 
occasionally  been  the  case  in  a  former 
day.  And  in  like  manner  may  we 
rebuke  our  cynic,  in  re.«peet  of  his  dis- 
paraging estimate  of  the  leading  bar. 
The  spectacle  presented  by  the 
court  in  banc,  to  a  thoughtful  ob- 
servsr,  is  interesting  and  imposing. 
Here,  for  instance,  was  the  Court  of 
King*8  Bench,  presided  over  by  Lord 
WiddringtoD,  with  three  pubne  judges 
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-4l11  men  of  powerful  understandiDgs, 
of  great  ezperiencef  and  of  deep  and 
extensive  legal  knowledge.  Observe 
the  dignified  calmness  and  patience 
vith  which  counsel  are  listened  to^ 
Terbofo  even  and  tiresome  as  occa- 
sionally they  are;  the  judges  not  de- 
nnging  their  thoughts,  or  the  order 
Id  which  tho  argument  has  been» 
with  much  anxiety  and  care,  prepared 
for  them  beforehand — by  incessant 
soggestions  of  crude  and  hasty  impres- 
sions— but  suspending  their  judgment 
till  fully  possessed  of  the  case  brought 
before  them  by  one  whom  his  client 
has  thought  fit  to  intrust  with  the 
eonduct  of  bis  case.  They  never  in- 
terfere but  in  extreme  cases,  when 
the  time  of  the  court  is  being  plainly 
vasted  by  loose  irrelevant  matter. 
Their  demeanour  is  characterised  by 
grave  courtesy  and  forbearance ;  and 
an  J  occasional  interference  is  received 
bj  the  bar  with  profound  respect,  and 
anxious  attention.  Never  is  to  be 
Ken  in  any  of  our  courts  the  startling 
^>ectacle  of  personal  collision  between 
judge  and  counsel— each  endeavouring 
to  rival  the  other  in  the  exhibition  of 
acuteness  and  ingenuity.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  thoughtful  observer  of  what 
goes  on  in  any  of  our  courts,  will  be- 
Here  that  our  judges  have  considered 
the  truth  of  that  saying  of  Seneca — 
Nil  sapientioi  odiosiiis  acuminenimio; 
and  modelled  themselves  after  the 
great  portraiture  of  the  judicial  office 
drawn  by  tho  most  illustrious  of  philo- 
sophers. 

'*  Patience  and  gravity  of  bearing, 
are  an  essential  part  of  justice;  and  an 
OTer-speaking  judge  is  no  well-tuned 
cymbal.  Judges  ought  to  bo  more 
learned  than  witty ;  more  reverend 
than  plausible ;  and  more  advised  than 
confident.  It  is  no  grace  to  a  judge 
first  to  find  that  which  he  might  have 
heard  in  due  time  from  the  bar ;  or  to 
show  quickness  of  conceit,  in  cutting 
off  evidence,  or  counsel  too  short, 
or  to  prevent  information  by  questions, 
though  pertinent.*'*  Our  English 
judges  are  indeed  worthy  of  the  aficc- 
tton  and  reverence  with  which,  both 
in  public  and  private,  they  are  regard- 
ed ;  and  if  any  one  will  consider  their 
severe  and  almost  nnintermptcd  la- 
bours—the toil  and  weight  of  respon- 
sibility they  bear,  equalled  by  that  of 


no  other  public  functionaries — he 
will  doubly  appreciate  the  courtesy 
and  forbearance  which  are  exhibited 
by  them,  and  forget  any  transient 
glimpses  of  asperity  or  impatience  on 
the  part  of  men  exhausted,  frequently, . 
by  both  bodily  and  mental  labour. 
But  I  forgot  that  I  had  brought  the 
reader  into  tho  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  where  he  has  been  standing  all  ^. 
this  while,  watching  Lord  Widdrington 
"  go  through  the  bar,"  as  it  is  termed ; 
namely,  calling  on  all  tho  counsel  '' 
present,  in  the  order  of  their  seniority  ^ 
or  position,  to  make  any  little  motion^  ' 
of  course,  befuro  proceeding  with  the 
principal  business  of  tho  day.  One 
learned  gentleman  moved,  for  instance,  ' 
to  discharge  a  fraudulent  debtor  out  of 
custody,  so  that  he  might  start  off  for 
the  continent  and  avoid  a  debt  of 
£3000,  because,  in  the  copy  of  the 
writ,  the  word  was  "sheriit','*  and  in 
the  writ  itself,  *'  shcrifij; ;'  and  in  this 
motion  he  succeeded,  greatly  to  the 
astonishment  of  Mr  Aubrey.  But  the 
court  said,  that  a  "copy"  meant  a 
copy';  and  this  was  not  a  copy :  where 
was  tho  lino  to  be  drawn  ?  Were 
they  to  have  a  contest  on  every  occa- 
sion of  a  party  *8  carelessness  as  to  the 
materiality,  or  immateriality,  of  the 
variance  it  had  occasioned?  So  the 
rule  was  made  absolute,  with  costs. 
An  other  scamp  sought  to  bo  discharged 
out  of  custody— or  rather  that  his  bail- 
bond  should  bo  delivered  up  to  be  can- 
celled, because  his  name  therein  was 
called  **  Smyth,"  whereas  in  the  writ 
it  was  **  Smythf  ;*'  but  after  his  coun- 
sel had  cited  half-a-dozen  cases,  the 
court  thought  that  the  maxim  of  idem 
sonant  applied,  and  discharged  the 
rule.  Tlien  half-a-dozen  young  gen- 
tlemen moved  for  judgment  as  in  case 
of  a  nonsuit — some  of  them  with  much 
fclf-possession  and  nonchalance;  an- 
other moved  for  an  attachment  against 
a  party  for  non-payment  of  costs,  pur- 
suant to  the  Master's  allocatur;  and 
the  last,  in  the  very  back  row  of  all, 
moved  for  a  rule  to  compute  principal 
and  interest  on  a  bill  of  exchange. 
Then  all  the  bar  had  been  gone  through, 
in  about  half-an-hour*s  time ;  during 
which  the  Attorney.  General  had  come 
into  court,  and  arranged  all  his  hooks 
and  papers  before  him ;  Mr  Subtlo 
sitting  next  to  him  with  a  slip  of  paper 
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before  hinoj  to  take  a  note  of  the 
grounds  on  which  he  moved. 

*'  Does  any  other  gentleman  move?'* 
inquired  Lord  Widdrington,  looking 
over  the  court.  He  received  uo  an- 
swer. 

"Mr  Attorney. General,"  said  he; 
and  the  Attorney- General  rose — 

"  If  your  Lordship  pleases, — in  a 
case  of  Doe  on  the  Demise  of  Tit- 
mouse against  Jolter,  tried  before 
your  Lordship  at  the  last  assizes  for 
the  county  of  York,  1  have  humbly  to 
move  your  Lordship  fyr  a  rule  to  show 
cause  why  a  nonsuit  should  not  be 
entered,  or  why  the  verdict  entered  for 
the  plaintiflT  should  not  be  set  aside, 
and  a  New  Trial  had."  Ho  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  facts  of  the  case, 
aud  what  had  taken  place  at  the  trial, 
with  great  clearness  and  brevity.  In 
like  manner — with  infinite  tjimplicity 
and  precision — he  stated  the  vurious 
points  arising  upon  the  evidence,  and 
the  general  grounds  of  law  whicli  have 
been  already  specified;  but  I  am  so 
grateful  to  the  reader  for  his  patience 
under  the  infliction  of  so  much  legal 
detail  as  was  coutained  in  the  hist  part 
of  this  history,  that  I  shall  now  con- 
tent myself  with  the  above  general 
statement  of  what  took  place  before 
the  court.  As  soon  as  he  had  sate 
down,  the  court  consulted  together  for 
a  minute  or  two ;  and  then — 

"  You  may  take  a  rule  to  show 
cause,  Mr  Attorney- General,"  said 
Lord  Widdrington. 

*<  On  all  the  grounds  I  have  men- 
tioned, my  Lord?" 

*'  Yes.  Mr  Solicitor- General,  do 
you  move?" 

Up  rose,  thereat,  the  Solicitor- Gen- 
eral. 

•'  I  shall  discharge  your  rule,*'  whis- 
pered  Mr  Subtle  to  the  Attorney- Gen- 
eral. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  will,'*  whispered 
the  Attorney- General,  leaning  his 
head  close  to  Mr  Subtle,  and  with  his 
hand  before  his  mouth.  Then  his 
clerk  removed  the  battery  of  books 
which  stood  before  him,  together  with 
his  brief;  and,  taking  another  out  of 
his  turgid  red  bag,  the  Attorney- Gen- 
eral was  soon  deep  in  the  details  of 
an  important  shipping  case,  in  which 
he  was  going  to  move  whcu  next  it 
came  to  his  turn. 

Thus  the  court  had  granted  a  rule 

nisi,  as  it  is  called,  (/.  r.,  it  command- 

ed  a  particular  thing'  to  bo  done-* 


"  unless"  sufficient  "  cause"  could  be 
thereafter  shown  to  the  court  why  it 
should  not  be  done,)  for  either  enter- 
ing a  nonsuit,  or  having  a  new  trial. 
Now,  had  this  rule  been  obtained  in 
the  present  day,  at  least  two  years 
must  have  elapsed,  owing  to  the  im- 
mense and  perhaps  unavoidable  arrcar 
of  business,  before  the  other  side  could 
have  been  heard  in  answer  to  it ;  so, 
at  least,  it  has  been  reported  to  me,  iu 
this  green  old  solitude  where  I  am 
writing,  pleasantly  recalling  long-past 
scenes  of  the  bustling  professional  life 
from  which  I  am  thankful  for  having 
been  able,  with  a  moderate  competence, 
years  ago  to  retire.  Now,  had  such 
been  the  state  of  business  at  the  time 
when  the  Rule  in  Doe  d.  Titmouse  v. 
Jolter  was  moved  for,  see  the  practi- 
cal eflcct  of  it :  had  Mr  Aubrey,  in- 
stead of  the  high. minded  and  con- 
scientious man  he  undoubtedly  was, 
been  a  rogue,  ho  might  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  getting  in  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  setting  oil'  with  it  to 
spend  upon  the  Continent,  as  soon  as 
he  found  that  the  court  had  decided 
against  him :  or,  if  the  tenants  should 
have  been  served  with  notice  not  to 
pay  their  rents  to  any  one  but  Mr 
Titmouse — at  all  events  not  to  Mr 
Aubrey — how  was  Mr  Aubrey  and  his 
family  to  have  subsisted  during  this 
interval? — and  with  the  possibility 
that,  at  the  en^of  the  two  years,  Mr 
Aubrey  might  be  declared  to  be  tiie 
true  owner  of  Yatton,  and  consequently 
all  the  while  entitled  to  those  rents, 
&c.,  the  non-payment  of  which  might 
have  entailed  upon  him  most  serious 
embarrassments.  During  the  same 
interval,  poor  Mr  Titmouse,  heart- 
sick with  hope  deferred,  might  have 
taken  to  liquor,  as  a  solace  under  his 
misery,*  and  drunk  himself  to  death 
before  the  rule  was  discharged— or 
brought  his  valuable  life  to  a  more 
sudden  and  abrupt  conclusion  :  which 
aifecting  event  would  have  relieved  tho 
court  from  deciding  several  troublesome 
points  of  law,  and  kept  the  Aubreys  in 
posscs^sion  of  tho  Yatton  estateit.  If 
what  I  am  informed  of  as  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  arrears  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  iu  tho  present  day,  in 
spite  of  the  anxious  and  unprecedented 
exertions  of  its  very  able  and  aeJivo 
judges,  be  correct,  I  suspect  that  1  sliall 
not  be  believed,  when  1  iuforni  the  read- 
er that  within  ten  or  twelve  days  after 
the  rule  nisi,  in  tho  present  case,  had 
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been  moyedy    "  cause  was  shown" 
against  it  by  Mr  Subtle  and  Mr  Lynx, 
and  very  admirably  shown  against  it 
too.     (Mr  Quicksilver,  unfortunately 
for  the  interests  of  Mr  Titmouse,  was 
alisenty    attending   a  great    uici-ting 
in   the    City,  called   by    himself,   to 
e&tablish  a  society  for  the  Moral  and 
latellectual  Regeneration  of  Mankind 
OD  the  Ba^fis  of  Pure  Keason.)     The 
Attorney- General  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  in  support  of  his  rule.  He 
felt  that  the  court — though  scarcely  at 
ftU  interfering  during  his  address^-was 
s^^inst  him  ;  yet  he  delivered,  per- 
li:ips  one  of  the  most  m.-isterly  argu- 
ments that  had  ever  been  heard  in  the 
pbcc  where  he  was  h peaking.     Mr 
Sterling  and  Mr  Crystal  wisely  avoid- 
ing the  ground  so  admirably  occupied 
by  the  Attorney- General,  contented 
tliemsclvcs  with  strengthening  tliosc 
positions  which  appeared  to  them  less 
f)rtilied  by  positive  authority  than  the 
(i(Iier!i ;  and  then  the  court  siiid  they 
Would  take  a  day  or  two*s  time  to  con- 
sider:   "  less  on  account,"  said  Lord 
Widdrington,  **  of  the  difiiculty  of  t!ie 
c^^c,  than  the  magnitude  of  the  inter- 
ests which  would  probably  be  aflectcd 
by  their  decision." 

<*  You  have  them  dead  with  yon, 
Siihile,"  whispered  the  Altorney-(»en- 
cral,  a  slight  expresi^iou  of  chagrin 
stealing  over  his  features,  as  he  heard 
tbe  observation  of  Lord  Widdrington. 
•  **  I  never  doubted  i?,'*  replied  Mr 
Subtle,  with  a  conlident  air.  Kvery 
d.'iy  afterwards,  from  the  sitting  to  the 
rising  of  the  court,  did  the  anxious 
Aubrey  attend  in  the  King's  Heneh, 
to  hear  the  judgment  of  the  court  de- 
livered. At  length  arrived  the  last 
day  of  the  term.  Soon  after  the  tit- 
ting  of  the  court.  Lord  Widdrington 
pronounced  judgment  in  two  or  three 
cases;  but  not  seeing  the  Attorney- 
(icneral  (who  wa^  engaged  hefore  the 
House  of  Lords)  in  his  place,  delayed 
giving  judgment  in  the  case  of  Doc 
and  Jolter.  About  two  o^cloek  ho 
made  his  appearance;  and  shortly 
afterwards.  Lord  Widdrington,  after 
disposing  of  the  matter,  then  before  the 
court,  Mid — "  There  was  a  case  of 
Doc  on  the  demise  of  Titmouse  agaii^st 
Jolter^  in  which,  early  in  the  term,  a 
rule  was  obtained,  calling  upon  the 
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lessor  of  the  plaintiff  to  show  cause 
why,'' — and  he  proceeded  to  state  the 
rule  ;  and  then  to  deliver  the  written 
unaniniDUi^  judgment  of  the  court.  A 
clear  and  elaborate  statement  of  the 
facts,  out  of  which  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  the  court,  had  arisen,  and  of 
those  questions  themselves,  was  licten- 
ed  to  by  Mr  Aubrey  in  breathless  sus- 
pense, before  he  could  obtain  the 
faintest  intimation  of  the  judgment 
which  the  enurt  was  about  to  pro- 
nounce. Lurd  Widdrington  went  on 
to  dispose,  one  by  one,  with  painful 
deliberation  and  precision,  of  the  seven 
points  presf^nted  for  the  decision  of  tlio 
court.  One  or  two  questions  they 
decided  in  favour  of  the  defendant ; 
hut  added,  that  it  had  become  unne- 
cessary to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
iinswers  given  by  the  witnesses  to 
other  questions,  at  the  trial,  and  which 
disposed  of  the  doubts  arising  on  the 
former  questions.  The  documentary 
evidence,  subsequently  ))Ut  in,  got  rid 
of  another  dillieuUy  in  the  early  part 
of  the  plaintitrs  case,  and  rendered 
imm;iterial'a  question  put  by  the  plain - 
titf's  counsel,  and  strenuously  objected 
to  on  tho])art  of  the  defendant ;  which 
question  the  court  was  of  opinion,  as 
had  been  Lord  W^iddrington  at  the 
trial,  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed. 
Then,  as  to  the  que^ttion  of  Advekse 
i'os^i>sio\,  on  which  very  great  stress 
had  been  laid  by  the  deft  ii(i:mt's  coun- 
sel, I'le  court  was  of  opini<»u  that  none 
existed ;  tince  tlierc  had  been  a  fiisa- 
hiiiti/ — indeed,  a  series  (»!'  disabilities,* 
— through  infancy,  coverture,  and  ab- 
sence beyond  seas,  of  the  various  par- 
tits  through  whom  the  lessor  of  the 
pbiintitj' claimed.  Finally,  as  to  the 
<picstion  concerning  the  \  kastuk  ;  the 
court  was  clearly  of  opinion,  tha^  the 
deed  in  which  it  occurro<l,  had  been 
properly  rejected  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
erasure  occurred  in  a  clearly  material 
part  of  the  dcc«l,  and  there  were  no 
recitals  in  the  deed  by  which  it  could 
be  helped.  That  it  was  clearly  in- 
cumbent upon  those  proilering  the 
deed  in  evitknee,  to  account  for  its 
altered  appearance,  althou«;h  the  deed 
was  more  than  thirty  years  (dd,  and 
lelmt  the  presumption  of  fraud  arising 
therefrom.  1  hat  the  erasure  was  a 
clear   badge   of  fraud!    and   to  hold 


*  If  the  reader  will  rcfor  to  Xhe  Juno  Ao,  (ccxcvi.)  p.  84(i,  co\.  *i  \\vj  iv\:\\  %^\i  \\o^ 
tbe  ditabilUie*  here  alluded  to  arose,  aijj«/rec(ed  the  caic. 
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otherwise)  would  be  to  open  a  wide 
door  to  frauds  of  the  most  extensive 
and  serious  description.  That  there 
had  been  no  evidence  offered  to  show 
that  the  deed  had  ever  been  a  valid 
deed  ;  the  very  first  step  failed  ;  and, 
in  short,  in  its  then  state,  it  was  in 
contemplation  of  law  no  deed  at  nil ; 
and,  consequently,  had  been  properly 
rejected.  •*  For  all  these  reasons, 
therefore,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  the  verdict  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  the  rule  will  consequently 
bo  DiscHARcri).'*  As  these  last  words 
were  pronounced,  a  mist  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  intervene  between  Mr 
Aubrey  and  the  objects  around  him, 
for  his  thoughts  had  reverted  to  Yat- 
ton,  and  the  precious  objects  of  his  af- 
fection who  were  there,  in  sickeninf^ 
suspense,  awaiting  the  event  which 
had  that  moment  taken  place.  The 
words  yet  sounding  in  his  excited 
ears,  seemed  like  the  sentence  of  ex- 
pulsion from  Paradise  passed  upon 
our  dismayed  and  heart-broken  first 
parents. — Yes,  in  ^hat  solemn  region 
of  matter-of-fact  and  common-place — 
that  dead  sea,  as  far  as  feeling,  senti- 
ment, incident,  or  excitement  is  con- 
cerned, the  Court  of  King*s  Bench- 
there  sate  a  man  of  exquisite  sensibili- 
ty,— pure  and  high-minded — whose 
feelings  were  for  a  while  paralysed 
by  the  words  which  had  fallen  from 
the  judgment  seat,  uttered  with  a  cold, 
business-like,  indifferent  air — oh !  how 
horridly  out  of  concert  with  the  an- 
zious  and  excin^d  tone  of  him  whom, 
with  his  lovely  family,  they  consigned, 
in  fact,  to  destitution  !  After  remain- 
ing for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
during  which  brief  interval  he  re- 
sumed the  control  over  his  feelings 
which  he  had  so  long  and  successfully 
stniggled  to  maintain,  he  rose,  and 
quitted  the  court.  It  was  a  heavy, 
lowering  afternoon — one  which  seemed 
to  harmonize  with  the  gloomy  and 
desolate  mood  in  which  he  slowly 
walked  homeward.  Ho  encountered 
many  of  his  friends,  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, and  in  carriages,  on  their  way 
down  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
tho  very  sight  of  them,  in  the  morbid 
state  of  his  feelings,  gave  him  a  pang 
that  was  indescribable.  With  them 
matters  were  the  same  as  they  had 
ever  been — as  they  had  till  then  beein 
with  him — and  as  probably  they  would 
be  with  them  to  the  end  of  their  ca- 
jver/  but  lie  had  been  forced^  suddenly 


and  for  ever,  to  quit  the  scene  of  high 
excitement — he  heaved  many  heavy 
sighs,  as  he  exchanged  nod  after 
nod  with  those  he  met,  as  he  ap- 
proached Charing  Cross.     There  he 

encountered  Lord  C ,  the  brilliant 

Foreign  Secretary,  arm  in  arm  with 
two  eloquent  and  leading  members  of 
the  Government — all  of  them  evidently 
in  hif*h  spirits,  on  their  way  down  to 
the  House. 

"  Ah  I  —  Aubrey  ! — In  town? — An 
ago  since  wo  met!'* — exclaimed  they, 
in  a  breath,  shaking  him  cordially  by 
tho  hand. — '*  You  know,  of  course, 
that  tho  budget  comes  on  to-night— 
eh  ?  "— 

**  I  assure  yon,"  said  Lord  C , 

**  our  friends  will  do  us  great  service- 
very  essential  service,  by  being  early 
in  their  attendance ! — You  know  that 
Mr  Quicksilver  intends  to  come  out 
against  us  to-night  in  great  force  ? — 
My  dear  Aubrey,  you  are  going  the 
wrorg  way.'* 

"  I  am  not  going  down  to  the  house 
tonight." 

"Not  going  down? — Eh?  —  My 
dear  Aubrey,  you  astonish  mo ! — Have 
you  paired  off?  You  can't  think  how 
I  lament  your  absence  I'* 

"  I  am  returning  to  Yorkshire  al- 
most immediately." 

"  But  surely  you  can  come  for  an 
hour,  or  so,  to-night — eh?  Come? 
Don't  let  a  trifle  stand  in  tho  way." 

"  I  would  not  let  a  trifle  stand  in  the- 
way,"  replied  Mr  Aubrey,  in  a  tone 
and  manner  that  at  once  arrested 
tho  attention  of  them  whom  he  was 
addressing,  and  suddenly  reminded 
them  of  what,  in  their  political  eager- 
ness, they  had  for  a  moment  lost  sight 
of— namely  the  perilous  position  of  his 
private  affairs. 

**  My  dear  Aubrey,  I  beg  a  thousand 
pardons  for  intruding  such  matters 
upon  you,"  said  Lord  C ,  with  sad- 
den earnestness  '*but  shall  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  before  you 
leave  town  ?*' 

"  I  fear — not ; — I  set  off  by  the  mail 
to-morrow  evening— and  have  in  tho 
mean  time  much  to  attend  to,"  said  Mr 
Aubrey,  unable  to  repress  a  sigh— and 
they  parted.  But  for  a  determination 
not  to  vield  to  a  morbid  sensibility,  ho 
would  have  got  into  a  hackney-coach, 
and  so  have  avoided  the  "  troops  of 
friends,*'— the  hosts  of  "  old  familiar 
faces,"  all  wending  down  to  the  scene 
in  which  he  had  begun  so  eminently 
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to  distingnlsli  himself^  —  but  from 
whleh  he  seemed  noir  to  bo  for  ever 
extladed.  He  therefore  pursued  his 
waj  on  foot  One  of  those  on  whom 
his  troubled  eye  lit,  was  a  well  known 
figure,  on  horseback— the  great  Duke 
of  — ^-»  on  his  way  down  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  going  yery  slowly,  his  head 
inclined  on  one  side,  his  iron- cast 
fieatures  overspread  with  an  expression 
of  stem  thoughtfulness.  He  did  not 
observe  Mr  Aubrey — in  fact,  he  seemed 
too  much  absorbed  with  his  own 
thoughts  to  observe  or  recognise  any 
body ;  yet  he  now  and  then  mechani- 
cally raised  his  finger  to  his  hat,  in 
icknowledgment  of  the  obeisances  of 
those  whom  he  met.  Poor  Aubrey 
oghed ;  and  felt  as  if  circumstances 
had  placed  him  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  him  whom,  so  lately,  he 
kul  entertained  familiarly  at  dinner ; 
that  there  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
irisen,  as  it  were,  a  great  and  impass- 
able gulf  between  them. 

On  reaching  his  house  in  Grosvenor 
Street,  his  heart  fluttered  while  he 
knocked  and  rang  ;  and  he  seemed  to 
■brink  from  the  accustomed  obsequious 
Tdce  and  manner  of  the  powdered  me- 
nial who  admitted  him.  Having  ordered 
a  slight  <Unner,  he  repaired  to  his  li- 
brary. The  only  letter  which  had  ar- 
rived since  he  had  left  in  the  morning, 
bore  the  Grilston  post-mark,  and  was 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mrs  Aubrey. 
He  opened  it  with  trembling  eager- 
ness. It  was  crossed — the  dear  fami- 
liar handwriting  I— from  beginning  to 
ad,  and  full  of  heart -subduing  ten- 
derness. Then  it  had  a  little  cnclo- 
rare,  with  a  strange,  straggling  supcr- 
icription,  **  To  my  Papa  ;*'  and  on 
opening  it  he  read,  in  similar  chnrac- 
ters,— 

"  My  dear  Papa,  I  love  you  very 
very  much.   Do  come  home.  Mamma 
sends  her  love.     Your  dutiful  son, 
''  Charles  Auduey. 

**  P.  S.  Agnes  sends  her  love ;  she 
cannot  write  because  she  is  so  Uttle. 
Please  to  come  home  directly. 

Charles  A.,  Yatton.*' 

Aubrey  saw  how  it  was— that  Mrs 
Aubrey  nad  either  affected  to  write  in 
her  litUe  son's  name,  or  had  actually 
guided  his  pen.  On  the  outside  she 
had  written  in  pencil,— 

**  Charles  says,  he  hopes  that  you 
will  answer  his  letter  directly.'* 

Aubrey's  lip  quivered,  and  his  oyes 
filled  with  tears.    Patting  the  letters 
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into  his  bosom,  he  rose  and  walked  to 
and  fro,  witli  feelings  which  cannot 
be  described.  The  evening  was  very 
gloomy ;  it  poured  with  rain  inces- 
santly. He  was  the  only  person  in 
that  spacious  and  elegant  house,  ex- 
cept the  servants  left  in  charge  of  it ; 
and  dreary  and  desolate  enough  it 
felt.  He  wasiiut  its  nominal  owner 
— their  nominal  master  I  In  order  to 
save  the  post,  he  sat  down  to  write- 
home — (Jkwne !  his  heart  sunk  within 
him  at  the  thought)-— and  informed 
Mrs  Aubrey  and  his  sister  of  the 
event  for  which  his  previous  letters 
had  prepared  them ;  adding,  that  he 
should  set  off  for  Yatton  by  the  mail 
of  the  ensuing  night,  and  that  he  was 
perfectly  well.  He  also  wrote  a  line 
or  two,  in  large  printed  characters,  by 
way  of  answer  to  his  little  correspon- 
dent, his  son,  towards  whom  how  his 
heart  yearned  I  and  having  dispatch- 
ed his  packet,  probably  the  last  ho 
should  ever  frank,  he  partook  of  a 
hasty  and  slight  dinner,  and  then  re- 
signed himself  to  deep  meditation 
upon  his  critical  circumstances.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  of  his  precise  po« 
sition,  in  point  of  law,  namely,  that 
he  was  safe  in  the  possession  of  the 
Yatton  property,  (with  the  exception 
of  the  trifle  which  was  occupied  by 
Jolter,  and  had  been  the  object  of  tho 
action  just  determined,)  till  another 
action  should  have  been  brought,  di- 
rectly seeking  its  recovery ;  and  that 
by  forcing  his  opponent  to  bring  such 
action,  he  might  put  him  to  consider- 
able risk  of  retaining  his  verdict,  and, 
thereby,  greatly  harass  him,  aud  ward 
off,  indefinitely,  the  evil  day  from  him- 
self. By  these  means  he  might  se- 
cure time,  possibly,  also,  favourable 
terms  for  the  payment  of  the  dreadful 
arrcar  of  mesne  profits,  in  which  he 
stood  indebted  to  his  successor.  To 
this  effect  ho  had  received  several  in- 
timations from  as  upright  and  con- 
scientious j^n  adviser,  Mr  Kunnington, 
as  was  to  be  found  in  the  professionv 
But  Mr  Aubrey  had  decided  upon  his 
courso  ;  he  had  taken  his  ground,  and 
intended  to  maintain  it.  However 
sudden  and  unlooked-for  had  been  tho 
claim  set  up  against  him,  it  Imd  beeu 
deliberately  and  soleiniily  confirmt'd 
by  the  law  of  tho  land  ;  and  he  hud 
no  idea  but  of  yielding  it  a  prompt 
and  hearty  obedience.  Uc  Tvis^iAN\i<\» 
therefore,  to  waste  no  time — lo  InV.- 
tcr  aw.'iy   no  energy   ii\  {c^^)\Q  ^a\- 
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liance  with  trouble ;  but  to  face  her 
boldly^  and  comply  with  all  her  exac- 
tions. He  would,  on  the  morrow,  in* 
struct  Mr  Runnington  to  write  to  his 
opponent's  solicitors^  informing  them 
tnat  within  three  weeks'  time  the 
estates  at  Yatton  would  be  delivered 
up  to  their  clienty  Mr  Titmouse.  He 
would  also  direct  his  own  priyato  so« 
licitor  to  arrange  for  the  quickest  pos- 
nble  disposal  of  his  house  in  Grosvc- 
nor  Street,  and  his  wines  and  his  fur- 
niture,  both  there  and  at  Yatton.  He 
resolved,  moreover,  on  the  morrow, 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  vacat- 
ing his  seat  in  Parliament,  by  applying 
for  the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  ; — and  having  determined 
on  these  arrangements  consefjuent 
upon  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  of  that  day,  he  felt 
the  momentary  relief  and  satisfaction 
of  the  seaman  who  has  prepared  his 
vessel  for  the  approaching  storm.  He 
felt,  indeed,  relieved  for  a  while  from 
a  dreadful  pressure. 

**  And  what,  now,  have  I  really  to 
complain  of?"  said  ho  to  himself; 
"  why  murmur  presumptuously  and 
vainly  against  the  di.opensations  of 
Providence?  I  thank  (xod  that  I  am 
■till  able  to  recognise  his  hand  in  what 
has  befallen  me,  and  to  believe  that 
He  hath  done  ail  thimjs  wc/i,  that 
prosperity  and  adversity  are  equally, 
from  Him,  means  of  accomplishing  his 
dl-wise  purposes !  Is  it  for  nie,  poor 
insect  I  to  question  the  goodness,  the 
wisdom,  or  the  justice  of  my  Maker? 
I  thank  God  for  the  firm  belief  I  have 
that  Ho  governs  the  world  in  righteous* 
ness,  and  that  He  has  declared  that  Ho 
will  protect  and  bless  them  who  sin- 
cerely endeavour  to  discover,  and  con- 
form to.  His  will  concerning  them.  He 
it  was  that  placed  me  in  my  late  con- 
dition of  prosperity  and  eminence: 
why  should  I  fret,  when  He  sees  fit 
gently  to  remove  me  from  it,  and 
place  me  in  a  different  s])hore  of  ex- 
OTtion  and  suffering?  If  the  dark 
heathen  could  spend  a  life  in  en- 
deavouring to  steel  his  heart  against 
the  sense  of  suffering,  and  to  look  with 
cheerless  indifference  upon  the  vicissi- 


tudes of  life,  shall  I,  a  Christian, 
shrink  with  impatience  and  terror 
from  the  first  glimp»c  of  adversity  : 
Even  at  the  worst,  how  favoured  is 
my  situation  iu  comparison  of  that  of 
millions  of  my  fellow- creatures  ?  Shall 
I  not  lessen  my  own  suficrings,  by  the 
contemplation  of  those  which  the  Al- 
mighty has  thought  tit  to  iufiict  upon 
my  brethren  ?  What  if  I,  and  those 
whom  I  love,  were  the  subjects  of  dire- 
ful disease — of  vice — of  dishonour? 
What  if  I  were  the  object  of  a  just  and 
universal  contempt,  given  up  to  a  re- 
probate mind ;  miserable  here,  and 
without  hope  hereafter  ?  Here  have 
I  health,  a  loving  family — have  had 
the  inestimable  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, and  even  now,  in  the  imminent 
approach  of  danger,  am  enabled  to 
preserve,  in  some  measure,  a  compo- 
sure of  feeling,  a  resolution  >vhich 
will  support  me,  and  those  who  arc 
dearer  to  me  than  life.'*  Here  his 
heart  beat  quickly,  and  ho  walked  ra- 
pidly to  and  fro.  "  I  am  confident 
that  Providence  will  care  for  them ! 
As  for  me,  oven  in  sight  of  the  more 
serious  and  startling  peril  that  menaces 
me — what  is  it,  to  a  Christian,  but  a 
trial  of  his  constancy  ?  There  hath 
no  tenqttation  taken  yoti,  say  the  Scrip- 
tures written  for  our  instniction,  hut 
such  as  is  common  to  man;*  hut  (rod 
is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  t/nu  to  he 
tempted  above  what  i/e  are  able,  bid  witl 
with  the  temptation,  aUo  make  a  wai/  to 
escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it.'* 
This  consolatory  passage  led  Aubrey, 
in  a  calm  and  exalted  mood  of  mind, 
to  meditate  upon  that  picture  of  siib- 
raisaion  to  manifold  misfortune,  simple 
and  sublime  beyond  all  comparison  or 
approach,  drawn  by  thcpencil  of  one  in- 
spired with  wisdom  from  on  high — cal- 
culated at  once  to  solcmnize,to  strength- 
en, and  elevate  the  heart  and  charac- 
ter of  man  ;  and  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Job.  Oh,  reader  I  who,  bril- 
liant as  may  be  at  this  moment  thy  posi- 
tion in  life,  may  bte  been  heretofore, 
or  may  bo  hereafter,  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  dreadful  suffering  and  peril, 
suffer  him  whose  humble  labours  now 


•  iv&^fltfir/vtff  signifies  in  this  place,  (Ist  Corintb.  x.  13,)  inys  a  great  commentftlor 
OB  this  memorable  passngo  of  Scripfnro,  "  snch  as  is  suited  to  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  man  ;  such  as  every  man  may  rooscnahly  expect,  if  ho  considers  the  ualuro 
of  his  body  aad  soul,  and  his  situation  in  the  present  world." 
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for  a  moment  occupy  thy  attention^  re* 
Terently  to  refer  thee^  again  and  yet 
agaioy  to  that  memorable  passage  of 
holy  writ  I  With  danger  surroanding 
hiaiy  with  utter  ruin  staring  him  in  the 
faee>  Mr  Aubrey  read  this  glorious  pas- 
lage ;  his  shaken  spirit  gathered  from  it 
calmness  and  consolation,  and  retiring 
early  to  bed,  he  enjoyed  a  night  of  tran- 
quil undbtnrbed  repose. 

'*They  are  determined  not  to  let 
the  grass  grow  underneath  their  feet, 
Mr  Aubrey,"  said  Mr  Runnington, 
whoy  the  next  morning,  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  breakfast,  pursuant  to 
appointment ;  '*  within  two  hours' 
time  of  the  court  deli?cring  judgment, 
yesterday  afternoon,  I  received  the 
following  communication.**  He  hand- 
ed to  Mr  Aubrey  this  letter: — 

"  Saffron  Hill,  15th  April  18 — 
^  Gentlemen : 

•*  JDoe  d,  Tilmottse  v.  JoUer. 
**  The  rule  for  a  new  trial  herein 
having  been  this  day  discharged,  and 
the  unanimous  judgpnent  of  the  court 
delivered  in  favour  of  the  claims  to 
the  Yatton  estate  of  the  lessor  of  the 
plaintiff  in  the  present  action,  we  shall 
feel  obliged  by  an  intimation  from 
you,  at  your  earliest  possible  con- 
venience, of  the  course  which  your 
Client  may  now  think  fit  to  adopt. 
You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  we  aro 
now  in  a  situation  to  attack,  success- 
folly,  the  entire  property  at  Yatton, 
at  present  in  the  possession  of  Mr 
Aubrey  ;  and  tliat,  had  we  thought  tit, 
we  might  have  sought  and  recovered 
it  all  in  the  action  which  has  just 
been  decided  in  favour  of  our  client. 
It  is  now  in  our  power  maferialiy  to 
strengthen  the  evidence  adduced  at 
the  late  trial :  and  we  beg  to  bo  in- 
formed whether  it  is  your  client's 
intention  to  put  Mr  Titmouse  to  tho 
enormous  expense,  and  tho  delay  of 
a  second  trial,  the  issue  of  which  can- 
not be  doubtful ;  or,  with  tho  prompti- 
tude and  candour  which  arc  to  be 
expected  from  a  gentleman  of  the 
station  and  character'  of  your  client, 
at  once  yield  to  our  client  the  substan- 
tial fruits  of  his  verdict. 

"  If  his  reasonable  wishes  in  this 
matter  bo  disregarded,  we  would 
merely  intimate  that  it  will  be 
for  your  client  most  seriously  to 
weigh  the  consequences ;  to  see 
whetl}jer  such  a  line  of  conduct  may 
not  greatly  pr^udice  his  interests,  and 


place  him  in  a  far  worse  position  than, 
perhaps,  ho  would  otherwise  have 
occupied.  As  we  understand  your 
client  to  bo  in  town,  we  trust  you  will 
forgive  us  for  requesting  you  imme« 
diately  to  communicate  with  him,  and 
at  your  earliest  convenience  enable 
us  to  announce  tho  result  to  our 
client.— We  are,  gentlemen,,  your 
obedient  servants, 

"  Quirk,  Gammon  &  Snap/' 
*'  Messrs  Runnington  ) 
AND  Co.*'  j 

*^  Well — I  own  I  see  nothing  to 
find  fault  with  in  this  letter,**  said  Mr 
Aubrey,  calmly  but  with  a  suppressed 
sigh,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  the  letter. 

"  Rather  quick  work,  too — is  it  not, 
Mr  Aubrey  ? — within  an  hour  or  two 
after  judgment  pronounced  in  their 
favour : — but,  to  be  sure,  it's  very  ex- 
cusable, when  you  consider  the  line 
of  business  and  the  sort  of  clients  that 
Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  aro 
accustomed  to." 

**  I  have  made  up  my  mind  as  to  tho 
course  1  shall  adopt,**  said  Mr  Au- 
brey— 

"  Oh,  of  course,  that  is  quite  clear,** 
said  Mr  Runnington,  pouring  out  his 
coffee — "  wo  shall  stand  another  shot, 
and  see  if  there's  ammunition  enough 
left  for  the  purpose :  and  we'll  tender 
a  bill  of  exceptions,  and  carry  the  case 
into  tho  Exchequer  chamber,  and 
thence  into  the  House  of  Lords — ah ! 
we'll  work  them,  I  warrant  them  1''—. 
and  lie  rubbed  his  hands,  with  a  little 
excitement  in  his  manner. 

*'  Wliy,  Mr  Runnington,'*  answer- 
ed Mr  Aubrey,  gravely,  •'  would  it 
not  be  wanton — most  unconscientious 
in  mc  to  put  them  to  the  expense  and 
anxiety  of  a  second  trial,  when  the 
whole  case,  on  both  sides,  has  been 
fairly  brought  beforo  both  tho  court 
and  the  jury  ?** 

"  Good  Heavens,  Mr  Aubrey  I  who 
ever  heard  of  an  estate  of  ten  thousand 
a-ycar  being  surrendered  after  one 
assault  ?" 

*'  If  it  were  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  a-year,  I  would  submit,  after 
such  a  trial  as  ours.'* 

*'  How  do  wo  know  what  fraud  and 
perjury  may  have  been  resorted  to  in 
order  to  secure  the  late  verdict,  and 
which  wo  may  have  tho  igeans  of  ex«- 
ploding  against  the  next  trial  ?  Ah» 
Mr  Aubrey,  you  don*tlLt\ow  lYie  c\ii^ 
T&cter  of  Messrs  Quirk,  GaxaKaQii|«ax^ 
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Snap  in  the  profession  ;  they  learn  a 
fresh  trick  from  eyerj  scoundrel, 
■windier^  and  thief,  whose  case  they 
undertake." 

*'  I  thought  that  fraud  and  perjury 
were  neyer  to  be  presumed,  Mr  Kun- 
nington !  Besides,  had  we  not  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  most  acute  and  experienced 
eounsel  ?  How  could  it  escape  themf* 

'<  Pwould  only  venture  to  remind 
you,*'  said  Mr  Runnington,  firmly  but 
respectfully,  <'  of  the  observations  of 
the  Attomey-Gcneral,  at  our  last  con- 
sultation." 

'<  I  thought  I  was  unanswered,  Mr 
Runnington,  though  I  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  press  the  matter,"  replied 
Mr  Aubrey  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

*'  Excuse  mc,  but  we  must  take  tho 
chance  of  a  second  trial,**  said  Mr 
Kunnington. 

**  I  have  decided  upon  the  course  I 
shall  adopt,"  replied  Mr  Aubrey, 
calmly  and  determinedly —  <<  I  shall 
instruct  you  to  write  this  day  to  the 
gentlemen  upon  the  other  side,  and 
inform  them  that  within  three  weeks 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  deliver  up  pos« 
session  of  Yatton." 

*'  My  dear  sir ! — Do  I  hear  aright  ? 
Deliver  up  possession  of  tho  estates  ? 
and  within  tliree  weeks  ?*' 

**  That  was  what  I  said,  Mr  Run« 
nington,"  replied  Mr  Aubrey,  rather 
peremptorily. 

*'  1  give  you  my  honour,  Mr  Au- 
brey, that  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
practice  I  never  heard  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure." 

"  And  I  shall  further  request  you  to 
state  that  the  last  quarterns  rents  are 
in  my  banker*8  hands,  and  will  be  paid 
over  to  the  order  of  Mr  Titmouse." 

"  Good  gracious,  Mr  Aubrey  1"  in- 
terrupted Mr  Runnington,  witn  an  air 
of  deep  concern. 

''I  have  well  considered  the  position 
in  which  I  am  placed,"  said  Mr  Au- 
brey, with  a  serious  air. 

'*  It  is  very  painful  for  me  to  men- 
tion the  subject,  Mr  Aubrey;  but 
have  you  adverted  to  the  mesne  pro- 
fits ?•' 

''  I  have.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  fear- 
ful matter :  and  I  frankly  own  that  I 
see  no  way  open  before  me,  but  to 
trust  to  the  forbearance  of "— - 

**  Forbearance ! — The  forbearance, 
of  Messrs  (^irk.  Gammon,  and  Snap ! ! 
or  of  any  ono  counselled  by  them  I" 

"  Why,  what  can  I  do  ?  I  might  as 
weJJ  undertake  to  pa/  oif  (he  national 
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debt,  as  this  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds." 

"  That's  just  the  very  thing,"  re- 
plied Mr  Runnington,  with  a  dismayed 
air. 


«  **  Whatever  honourable  negotiation 
can  effect,  I  leave  it  in  your  hands  to 
do.  With  reference  to  the  time  that 
may  be  obtained  for  the  liquidation  of 
it," — Mr  Aubrey  changed  colour,  but 
spoke  with  firmness — *<  I  must  own 
that  this  is  a  matter  that  has  occasion^ 
ed  me  inexpressible  anxiety,  Mr  Run- 
nington. 1  really  do  not  see  what 
length  of  time  will  enable  me  to  dis- 
charge so  fearful  a  sum  of  mouey,  or 
even  to  make  any  sensible  impression 
upon  it.  I  am  quite  at  their  mercy." 
Here  both  maintained  a  silence  of  se- 
veral minutes*  duration. 

"  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  clear 
that  equity  would  not  interpose  to  ro- 
licve  against  me:ine  profits,  in  such  a 
case  as  the  present — a  dormant  claim 
set  up." 

*<  I  cannot  see,  Mr  Runnington,  on 
what  principle  such  an  interference 
could  be  supported." 

"  No  more  do  1,  at  present,"  replied 
Mr  Runnington,  "  but  I'll  lose  no 
time  in  having  the  best  advice  on  tho 
subject.       Gracious   me !   when  ono 

thinks  of  it,  it  deprives  one  of* 

at  this  moment  a  thuudcring  appeal 
to  the  knocker  of  the  door  announced 
an  arrival ;  and  presently  the  servant 
entered  and  stated  that  Lord  il 
had  called,  and  was  waiting  in  the  li- 
brary. After  repeating  two  or  three 
directions  to  Mr  Runnington,  Mr  Au- 
brey begged  to  be  excused,  and  pre- 
sently entered  the  library,  where  Lord 

C was  waiting  to  receive  him. 

Lord  C  was  a  middle-aged  man, 
tall,  of  elegant  person,  a  strikingly 
handsome  countenance,  and  most  win- 
ning address ;  he  was  a  thorough  po- 
litician, possessed  of  eloquence,  im-. 
mense  practical  knowledge,  and  a 
very  commanding  intellect.  He  was 
made  for  eminent  office,  and  got 
through  the  most  complicated  and 
harassing  business  with  singular  case 
and  celeritv.  He  had  for  several  years 
entcrtainea  a  sincere  regard  for  Mr 
Aubrey,  whom  he  considered  to  be  a 
very  rising  man  in  tiie  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  who  had,  on  several  occa- 
sions, rendered  him  special  service  in 
debate.  Ho  w;is  much  shocked  to 
hear  of  the  sudden  misfortune  which 
had  befallen  Mr  Aubrey;  and  bad 
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now  como  to  him  with  a  sincere  dcstro 
to  be  of  service  to  him  ;  and  also,  not 
without  a  faint  hope  of  prevailing  upon 
liim  to  como  down  that  evening  and 
support  them  in  a  very  close  diviiiion. 
He  was  as  kind-hearted  a  man  as  a 
keen  politician  could  be. 

**  1  am  really  shocked  beyond  ex- 
pression to  hear  all  this^*'  said  he>  after 
Aubrey  bad,  at  his  earnest  request^ 
explained  the  position  in  which  he  was 
placed  ;  the  dreadful  loss  ho  had  sus- 
tained, the  still  more  dreadful  liabilities 
to  which  ho  was  subject.  **  Really 
who  can  be  safe  ?  It  might  have  hap- 
pened to  mc — to  any  of  us  I  Forgive 
me,  my  dear  Aubrey,"  con  tinned  Lord 
C-- —  earnestly,  "  if  I  venture  to 
express  a  hope  that  at  all  events  Mrs 
Aubrey  and  your  family  are  provided 
fur,  and  your  very  lovely  sister  ;  she, 
I  trusty  is  out  of  tho  reach  of  incon- 
venience ?  **  Mr  Aubrey's  lip  quivered, 
ud  be  remained  silent. 

"  Allow  me  a  friend's  freedom,  Au- 
brey, and  let  me  repeat  my  qnestion ; 
are  your  family  provided  for  ?  " 

"  I  will  be  frank.  Lord  C r," 

replied  Mr  Aubrey,  with  a  strong  ef- 
fort to  preserve  his  composure.  **  The 
little  provision  that  was  made  for 
them  goes  with  Yatton  :  but  for  them 
—my  wife,  my  children,  my  sister — I 
would  have  submitted  to  this  nji&for- 
tuDo  with  unshrinking  fortitude  ;  but 
they  are,  alas,  involved  in  my  ruin ! 
My  wife  had  nothing  when  I  married 
her ;  and  of  course  the  settlements  I 
made  on  her  were  out  of  the  Yatton 
property;  as  also  was  the  little  income 
left  my  sister  by  my  father.  With 
Yatton  all  is  gone — that  is  the  plain 
iiMi ;  and  there  is  no  disguising  it." 

Lord  C—  seemed  much  moved. 

"  Tho   Duke  of  ,    I,   and  two 

or  three  other  of  your  friends,  were 
talking  about  these  matters  last  night ; 
we  wish  we  could  servo  you.  Wliat 
is  the  sort  of  foreign  service  you  would 
prefer,  Aubrey  ? " 

"  Foreign  service,"  echoed  Mr 
Aubrey  significantly. 

"  Yes ;  an  entire  change  of  scene 
would  bo  highly  serviceable  in  divert- 
iDg  your  thoughts  from  the  distressing 
subjects  which  here  occupy  them,  and 
must  continue  to  occupy  them  for 
sometime  to  come.** 

"  It  is  very  kindly  meant,   Lord 

C ;  bnt  do  you  really  think  I  can 

for  a  single  moment  entertain  the  idea 
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of  ([uitting  the  country  to  escape  from 
pecuniary  liability  ?  " 

<'  Tiiat's  tho  point  exactly  ;  I  de- 
cidedly think  you  ought  to  do  so ;  that 
you  must,''  replied  Lord  C  ■  ,  in  a 
matter-of-fact  manner. 

''  Nothing  upon  earth  shall  induce 
mo  to  do  so,*'  replied  Mr  Aubrey 
firmly.  '*  The  bare  idea  shocks  me. 
It  would  be  the  meanest,  most  un- 
principled conduct-^it  would  reflect 
disgrace  on  tho  King's  service.*' 

«  Poh — this  is  mere  eccentricity— - 
knight-errantry  ;  I'm  suro  that  when 
you  are  in  a  calmer  mood  you  will 
think  diflbrently.  Upon  my  honour,  1 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my 
life.  Are  you  to  stay  at  home,  to 
have  your  hands  tied  behind  your 
back,  and  be  thrust  into  prison— to 
court  destruction  for  yourself  and  your 
family?"  Mr  Aubrey  turned  aside 
his  head,  and  remained  silent. 

*'  I  must  plead  in  favour  of  Mrs 
Aubrey — your  children — your  sweet 
lovely  sister ; — good  God !  ifs  quite 
shocking  to  think  of  what  you  are 
bringing  them  to." 

'<  You  torture  my  feelings,  Lord 
C ,"  said  Mr  Aubrey,  tremu- 
lously and  very  pale ;  "  but  you  do 
not  convince  my  judgment.  Every 
dictate  of  conscience  and  honour  com- 
bines to  assure  me  that  I  should  not 
listen  to  your  proposal." 

«  Good  God!  what  an  outrage  on 
common  sense! — But  has  any  thing 
been  yet  said  on  the  subject  of  these 
liabilities — these  mesne  profits,  as  I 
suppose  they  are  called  r" 

"  Nothing ;  but  they  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course." 

"  How  is  it  that  you  owe  ow/y  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  Aubrey :" 

**  O/i/v  sixty  thousand  1" 

**  At  tho  rate  of  ten  thousand  a- 
ycar,  you  must  have  had  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds." 

"The  statute  of  limitations  prevents 
more  than  six  years'  arrears  being  re- 
coverable.** 

"  But  do  you  intend,  Aubrey,  to 
avail  yourself  of  such  a  protection 
against  the  just  claims  of  this  poor, 
unfortunate,  ill-used  gentleman?  Are 
not  tho  remaining  forty  thousand 
pounds  justly^  due — money  of  his 
which  you  have  been  making  away 
with  ?  Will  you  let  a  mere  technical 
rule  of  law  outweigh  tho  dictates  of 
honour  and  conscience  V 
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"  I  do  not  exactly  understand  year 
drift.  Lord  C— ^/' 

"  Your  sovereign  has  a  right  to  com- 
mand your  services;  and  by  obeying 
him  and  serving  your  country,  you  are 
enabled  to  prevent  a  malignant  oppo- 
nent from  ruining  you  and  your  fa- 
mily* by  extorting  avast  sum  of  money 
not  equitably  due :  I  protest  I  see  no 
difference  in  principle,  Aubrey,  be- 
tween availing  yourself  of  the  statute 
of  limitations,  and  of  the  call  of  the 
king  to  foreign  service  ; — but  wc  must 
talk  of  this  again.  By  the  way,  what 
is  the  name  of  your  worthy  opponent? 
Tittlemouse,  or  some  such  strange 
name  ?" 

"  Titmouse  I — By  the  way,  you  lose 
a  seat  for  Yatton,*'  said  Aubrey,  with 
a  faint  smile.  Lord  C  pricked 
np  his  ears. 

''Ay,  ay  I  how's  that?*' 

"  Tho  gentleman  you  have  named 
professes,  I  underi^tand.  Liberal  prin- 
ciples ;  probably  he  will  sit  fur  the 
borough  himself ;  at  all  events,  ho  will 
return  the  member/* 

"  He*s  a  poor  ignorant  creature, 
isn't  ho  ?  What  has  made  him  take  up 
with  Liberal  principles?  By  takhig  a 
little  notice  uf  him  early,  ono  might 
■—eh?  —  influence  him  ;  — but  you 
don't  intend  to  vacate  this  session  )r" 

"  I  intend  this  day  to  apply  for  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  ;  and  tiiis  evening, 
if  you  like,  a  new  writ  may  be  moved 
for  the  borough  of  Yatton.*' 

''  You  musi  come  down  to  night, 
my  dear  Aubrey,  you  really  must," 

BJid  Lord   C ,  with  undbguised 

anxiety — with    more    than    he    had 
shown  during  the  interview.     "  The 


numbers  will  run  very  close  ;  they  are 
stirring  licavcn  and  earth  ; — good 
Heavens !  my  dear  Aubrey,  a  vote's  in- 
valuable to  night ; — Gad,  you  shan't 
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havo  tho  Chiltern  Hundreds  ;  you 
mustn't  really  apply  for  it  — at  all 
events,  not  till  to-morrow." 

**  I  shall  sit  no  more  in  the  House 
of  Commons,"  said  Mr  Aubrey,  with 
a  sad,  determined  air;— *' besides,  I 
leave  for  Yatton  by  to-night's  mail. 
There  are  those  waiting  for  mo  whom 
you  would  not  have  mo  disappoint, 
lord  C 1" 

"  Not  for  worlds,  my  dear  Aubrey," 

replied  Lord  C ,  half  absently ; 

— he  was  intensely  disappointed  at  not 
obtaining  Mr  Aubrey's  vote  that  even- 
ing ;  and  rose  to  go. 

"  Then  I  direct  to  Yatton,  when  I 
have  occasion  to  write  to  you  ?"  said 
he. 

*'  For  the  next  three  weeks  only. 
My  movements  after  that  period  aro 
not  yet  fixed." 

"  Adieu,  Aubrey  ;  and  I  entreat  of 
you  to  remember  me  most  sincerely 
to  Mrs  Aubrey  and  your  sister;  and 
when  you  look  at  them,  remember — 
remember  our  conversation  of  to- day." 
With  this.  Lord  C took  his  de- 
parture, and  left  poor  Aubrey  much 
depressed.  He  quickly,  however, 
roused  himself,  and  occupied  the 
principal  part  of  the  day  in  making 
the  necessary  and  melancholy  arrange- 
ments for  breaking  up  his  establish- 
ment in  Grosvenor  Street,  and  also 
disposing  of  his  wines,  books,  and  fur- 
niture at  Yatton.  He  also  instructed 
a  house-agent  to  look  out  for  two  or 
three  respectable  but  small  houses  in 
the  outskirts  of  town,  out  of  which 
they  might  choose  the  one  which 
should  appear  most  suitable  to  himself 
and  Mrs  Aubrey,  on  their  arrival  in 
London.  About  eight  o'clock  he  got 
into  the  York  mail,  and  his  heart  was 
heavy  within  him. 
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GERMANY.     JIT  CUARLES  JULIUS  WEHER.* 


The  Germans  are  wont  to  complain 
that  tliey  have  been  long  overlooked, 
and  are,  even  when  rccognUed,  much 
misapprehended  and  misrepresented 
by  foreigners— especially  by  the  vain 
Frenchman  and  the  proud  aud  pre- 
judiced Briton.  Tiicre  is  some  roa- 
soa  certainly  for  tlie  complaint.  The 
Briton  is  isolated  by  the  sca»  and  the 
Frenchman  by  self- conceit.  Had 
these  walls  of  partition  been  wanting, 
a  mnch  nearer  approach  to  mutual 
appreciation  might  by  this  time  have 
been  etfected.  But  if  the  Germans 
vill  only  seriously  coni^idcr  the  mat- 
ter, they  are  honest  enough  to  con* 
fe»,  tliat  they  have  themselves  princi- 
pally to  blame.  Among  nations,  as 
among  individuals,  a  man  is  what  ho 
gircs  himself  out  for.  When  Henry 
the  Fowler,  amid  the  sands  and  mosses 
of  Brandenburg,  laid  the  foundation 
of  those  strong  fortresses  that  were 
desdncd  to  expand  with  the  progress 
ofyears  into  the  flourishing  cities  of 
a  Pmssian  monarchy — when  Otho  tho 
Great,  beneath  the  walls  of  Augsburg, 
gave  chase  to  the  fleet  hordes  uf  the 
Hans,  and  checked  the  burbariuns  of 
the  East  in  their  devastating  inroads 
on  European  civilisation — when  Bar- 
barossa  held  tho  stirrup,  not  to  tiiu 
Pope,  but  to  Peter,  (as  his  pious  prido 
expressed  it,)— when  Frederick  II. 
crusaded  more  successfully  with  his  wit 
than  with  his  sword,  not  at  the  bid- 
ding of  Innocent  III.,  but  in  despite 
of  him — when  the  monk  of  Witten- 
berg dared  to  speak  naked  truth  in 
the  face  of  pompous  lies  aud  decoratiHl 
dignities,  and  with  one  word,  in  which 
there  was  no  mystery  but  honesty, 
midc  tho  whole  of  Europe  electric  : 
in  those  days,  Europe  respected  Ger- 
many, and  willingly  acknowledged 
that  thing  to  be  mighty,  whose  might 
&hc  experienced.  It  is  ever  thu». 
Modest  genius  is  sometimes  overlook- 
ed certainly.  A  Spinoza  may  choose 
to  sit  in  his  solitary  study,  feeding 
spiders  and  weaving  cobwebs — and. 


being  a  philosopher,  find  his  reward 
in  the  solitude  he  seeks.  But  this  sort 
of  retiring  genius  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain uf  being  overlooked  by  tho  great 
world.  The  great  world  is  too  ur- 
gently pressed  by  the  necessities  of  the 
niouient  to  enter  wit!)  every  erudite 
Taustus  into  the  chamber  of  metaphy- 
sics, to  cite  d  evils  :  your  microscope 
may  be  a  wonderful  discovery ;  but 
when  I  am  digging  wells  and  drawing 
water,  I  do  not  care  to  enquire  how 
many  leviathans  may  bo  swarming 
in  this  or  that  globule.  So  it  was 
with  the  German  mind:  for  two  cen- 
turies after  Luther,  Europe  heard  no« 
thing  of  Germany.  Politically,  the 
empire  was  null.  In  that  "  confusion 
diviuely  preserved,"  it  would  have  re- 
quired tho  eye  of  a  god  to  read  the 
germs  of  future  organization.  Keli- 
gion  was  ossifled  into  school-theolo- 
gy ;  and  the  thirty  years*  war  was  tho 
price  paid  in  blood  and  burning  for 
the  life  of  Martin  Luther,  who  (ac- 
cording to  llomish  faith)  should  have 
been  sacrificed  at  Worms,  as  John 
Huss  was  at  Constance.  What  we 
call  literature,  or  the  light  spoi  (ings 
and  joyous  earcerings  of  thou^'rht, 
amid  such  universal  devastation  tliero 
could  he  none.  Like  a  wounded  snake, 
the  German  soul  crept  into  a  dark 
corner,  and  was  forgotten  by  Europe. 
Meanwhile,  Louis  XIV.  arose;  and, 
like  every  other  energetic  thing  that 
plants  itself  boldly  on  the  forc/rrouud 
of  human  action,  and  surrounds  itsfelf 
for  the  moment  with  loud  expio* 
sions  and  coruscations — were  it  but  of 
brilliant  pyrotechny, —  Louis  XIV. 
was  seen  of  men,  and  bewonderrd  both 
in  (jcrmany  and  England.  Surely 
the  (jernians  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  this.  They  themstlvosweretl.o 
lirst  to  bow  in  slavish  submission  before 
the  new  idol,  and  the  price  they  put 
ii])on  themselves  by  their  famous  era 
of  Frcnehification,  that  price  was  j)!it 
upon  them  by  others. t  Eni^land  wor- 
shipped   Louis    XIV.     ami   Voltaire 


'  Deutschland,  odcr  Briefe  eincs  in  DciitBchhn'1  rcisondon  Doutschi  n,  vmu.  Carl, 
Julius  Weber.  Stuttgart,  18.'J4.  4  vols.  t<vo.  Zwoitc  vcrinclirle  und  vorbosscrio 
AiiAoge. 

t  Madame  de  Stacl  alludes  bcaiitJfii]]/  to  tho  principle  of  "  AhH  UA  « t  Bi*  >•    r<'i . 
f/.^-a,»»  afi  beuig  the  only  one  to  which  tho  Germans  euiil.l  Inok  foi*  sjANa\\ov\.     ''  \K  V\\^ 
{jvratuu eouiJ  be euhjugated,  their  juisforiiiuc  would  nna  the  \\can  *,  Vjv\V  sVvW,  hi 
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always  moderately,  and.  was  ready  to 
acknowiedgo  German  gods  also ;  so 
soon  as  these  gods  should  make  them- 
selves known.  But  here  lay  the  diffi- 
culty. The  Germans  themselves  al- 
low that  their  genius  is  not  calculated 
for  display:  they  had  no  fuochi 
artifidaU  to  ezliibit,  no  holiday 
splendour  to  dazzle;  they  were  not 
born  dramatists  like  the  French ;  and 
they  experienced  the  neglect  that 
the  learned  Benedictine  does,  whose 
commentary  on  the  Bible  is  less  read 
than  the  last  new  novel.  England 
is  not  to  blame  in  this  matter.  What 
was  England  to  think  of  German 
literature^  when  the  greatest  phUoso- 
pher  that  Deutschland  produced  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
—Leibnitz — ^wrote  not  German,  but 
Latin  and  French  ?  and  Moshoim  also, 
the  erudite,  the  elegant  Mosheim, 
walked  through  the  schools  of  Europe, 
not  as  a  German,  but  as  a  modern 
Roman  ?  Here  was  a  nation  giving 
the  lie  publicly  to  its  own  individu- 
ality, and  forswearing  its  mother 
tongue.  Could  England  respect  a 
people  so  wofully  destitute  of  self- 
respect  as  Germany  was  in  those  days  ? 
England  was,  in  the  first  place,  not  to 
blame  for  not  storming  tho  intellect 
of  Germany,  retired,  as  it  was,  behind 
huge  fortifications  of  lumbering  eru- 
dition and  thorny  metaphysics  ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  when  Germany  did 
come  forward  to  show  herself  to  the 
public,  could  England  recognise  the 
sons  of  Herrman  and  Barbarossa,  In 
men  who  mouthed  the  periods  of 
Cicero,  or  minced  the  smooth  pretti- 
nesses  of  Versailles  ? 

The  German  people,  by  their  own  self- 
disowning  character,  established  a  pre- 
sumption against  themselves  that  they 
were — nothing.  If  they  afterwards 
found  itsome what  hard  to  overturn  this 
presumption,  and  prove,  to  the  convic- 
tion of  universal  Europe,  that  they  were 
"  something  in  the  world,*'  and  that 
not  a  small  thing,  they  only  expe- 
rienced the  difficulty  which  every  pro- 
fessional bufibon  must  encounter  when 
he  sets  himself  seriously  before  men 
to  establish  a  character  for  wisdom. 

Madame  de  Stael   published  her 
AUemagne  in  1813 — it  is  now  the  year 


1840.  In  these  sevcn-and-twenty 
years,  a  yast  deal  has  been  done  in 
England,  in  France,  and  by  the  Ger- 
mans themselves,  to  establish  them- 
selves strong  in  public  opinion ;  and 
wo  even  see  them  aspiring  hero  and 
there  to  wield  the  literary  sceptre 
with  as  lordly  a  sway  as  ever  graced 
the  dynasty  of  Voltaire.  No  one  who 
is  even  superficially  acquainted  with 
the  floating  literature  of  the  day,  can 
fail  to  have  observed  how  fiauntingly 
long^despiscd  Germanism  spreads  its 
phylacteries  on  every  side.  Thomas 
Carlyle,  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Teutonio  gospel,  can  now  afford  to 
leave  the  serving  of  tables  to  deacons, 
and  expound  leisurely  to  admiriug 
assemblies  the  mysteries  of  cosmopo^ 
litan  hero-worship  from  Odin  to  Mira- 
beau.  In  England,  at  least,  the 
Germans  can  no  longer  reasonably 
complain  that  their  literature  is  under- 
rated. Wherever  they  will  lot  us 
see  with  our  own  eyes,  and  do  not 
hold  up  a  sieve  before  us,  (as  the 
Spanbh  proverb  has  it,)  we  are  willing 
to  see  what  is  to  be  seen  in  German 
regions,  and  give  an  honest  report  of 
what  we  have  seen.  As  little  are  the 
Germans  underrated  in  France — wit- 
ness Cousin.  And  we  think  it  right 
here  to  put  our  German  friends  in  re- 
membrance of  the  yast  obligations 
they  lie  under  to  the  French — and 
specially  to  Madame  de  Stael.  From 
the  publication  of  this  lady's  work- 
contemporary  as  it  strangely  enough 
was  with  tho  famous  liberation  war 
which  re*  established  their  political 
reputation— we  have  to  date  the  great 
European  reaction  in  their  favour, 
and  the  ro- establishment  of  their  lite- 
rary reputation.  It  is  not  without 
sorrow,  therefore,  that  wo  find  tho 
Germans  generally  speaking  in  terms 
of  somewhat  stinted  praise  of  this 
remarkable  work.  Tho  Convert 
sations  Lexicon,  a  sort  of  oracle  in 
Germany,  pronounces,  "  Rich  as  this 
work  undoubtedly  is  in  acute  and  clear 
thoughts,  and  admirable  as  is  the  fer- 
vour with  which  the  authoress  recom- 
mends German  manners  and  German 
art  to  the  attention  of  her  countrymen, 
many  oblique  views  and  false  senti- 
ments have  been  Justly  censured ;  and 


should  be  tempted  to  say  to  them  as  MdUe  de  Mcmeini  said  to  Louis  XIV.,  '  You 
are  a  kinff,  sire,  and  tfou  weep  :    You  are  a  matioit,  and  jou  weep !  1'  "^Frejace  to 
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ia  the  AUemagHe^  moro  than  in  any 
other  of  her  works,  is  found  a  brilliant 
eoDgloxneration  of  opinions  that  can- 
not easily  be  made  to  harmonize  to. 
gethcr.**  This  is  one  of  those  very 
common  critical  sentences  that  sets  out 
enlogistically  enough,  but  ends  in  a 
deep  depreciation,  which,  like  the  so- 
lemn cadence  of  a  musical  period, 
dwells  on  the  ear  when  eyery  thing 
that  preceded  it  is  forgotten.  Herr  We- 
ber— of  whom  we  shall  say  more  anon 
—sets  out  in  the  same  strain,  but  ends 
efen  more  wickedly  :  '<  No  work  on 
Germany^  from  the  pen  of  a  foreigner^ 
has  attained  such  a  name  as  the  AUe- 
magne  of  Madame  de  Stael.  Without 
doubt  this  lady  is  a  genius  of  the  high- 
est order  compared  with  other  female 
writers ;  but  the  gigantic  reputation  of 
her  work  on  Germany— -a  work  which 
confines  itself  exclusively  to-the  moral 
and  literary  side,  and  u,  on  the  whole, 
&  very  cheering  eulogy  on  GA'man 
character,  German  honesty,  Gorman 
sentiment,  and  German  thought — 
arose  more  from  weU«known  publish- 
er*s  tricks,  and  the' power  of  a  name, 
than  from  its  real  merit.  Savary,thc 
minister  of  police,  sdd  very  truly  that 
it  was  not  French :  as  little  is  it  Ger- 
man ;  and  wo  are  reminded  at  every 
page  of  the  justness  of  rrcnch  criti- 
cism, when  they  gave  their  clever 
countrywoman  the  soubriquet  of  '  La 
phraiivre.'  *  Que  pcnsez  vous  dc  mon 
hure.  Monsieur  f—jefuis  comme  vous, 
Madame f  je  ne  pensb  pas' — is  what 
I  should  be  inclined  to  apply  to  the 
book.  I  wish  to  God  that  no  Lady 
Morgan  may  come  up  the  Rhine  to  play 
off  before  us  another  such  exhibition 
of  brilliant  phrases.**  All  this  is  not 
only  very  unjust  in  the  mouth  of  any 
critic,  but  it  is  particularly  unbecom- 
ing in  the  mouth  of  a  German,  consi- 
dering that,  as  the  Edinburgh  Review 
very  properly  remarked,  tho  main  and 
most  obvious  objection  to  the  Alle^ 
magne  is,  that  it  gives  the  Germans  too 
unqualified  praise.  Ilcrr  Weber,  in- 
deed, says — and  every  German  repeats 
the  saying — that  Aladame  do  Stael 
knew  no  German,  and  in  the  opinions 
which  she  gives  on  German  literature 
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serves  merely  as  the  slavish  mouth* 
piece  of  her  learned  cicerone,  William 
Schiegcl.  We  believe  that  she  might 
know  as  much  German  as  Madame 
Trollope,  aud  a  little  more — and  still 
know  nothing,  considering  whatatabk 
she  had  proposed  to  herself.  Her 
French  biographer,  indeed,  says  gene- 
rally, that  she  studied  tho  language  of 
the  country,*  and  no  doubt  she  talks 
learnedly  on  this  subject  as  on  every 
other  within  the  wide  range  of  Teutonic 
existence.  But  we  have  her  own  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  that  she  could  not 
speak  German  to  Schiller  at  Weimar ; 
and  we  may  bo  assured  that,  had  such 
a  talker  learned  German  at  all,  beyonfL 
a  few  rudimentary  ideas,  sho  would 
have  learned  it  by  talking.  Why, 
indeed,  should  Madame  do  Stael  have 
seriously  studied  German  ?  Every 
person  in  Germany  whom  she  wished 
to  see — the  notables  at  Weimar  and 
Vienna,  (except  some  backward  Schil- 
ler)— spoke  French  fluently  :  and  tho 
great  critical  Aristarchus  who  paraded 
her  about,  with  dl  his  prate  about  ro- 
mance and  tho  middle  agt's,  was  and  is 
as  elegant  a  modern  French  coxcomb  as 
ever  tripped  out  of  Pai  is.  And  then 
that  <<  ant-hill  of  idc:is"— as  Bettine 
Brentano  designates  tho  French  lady*s 
brain — could  find  no  appropriate  organ 
iu  the  plu'.nping  ])hraseR  and  Cyclo- 
pian  sentences  of  (ierman  discourse. 
Eager  to  talk  on  allsubjiets,and  find- 
ing every  where  persons  ca^er  to  talk 
with  her,  Madame  de  StaC'l  did  not 
make  an  anxious  study  of  German,  for 
the  same  reason  that  Shakspcare  did 
not  study  geography — because  sho 
could  dispense  with  it.  The  talent  of 
the  French  lies  in  quickly  apprehend- 
ing and  skilfully  exhibiting.  With 
what  a  wonderful  «  talent  of  appro- 
priation '*  Mirabeau  made  his  books, 
all  the  world  knows ;  and  Madame  de 
Stael,  from  a  short  conversation  with 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Fichte,  and  the 
friendly  revision  of  her  note-book  by 
such  a  univcrsalist  as  Schlegel,  could 
without  difficulty,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  carry  away  as  tangible  and 
intelligible  a  sketch  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  as    a    systematic,  deep- 


*  "  Elle  7  apprit  lo  langue  du  pnys,  et  etudic  la  liturnturo  avec  Wieland,  Goethe, 

Schiller Elle  connaisnail  tous  l«s  th^atrps  iHraiigrrs,  ot  elle  lea  connaia- 

sait  bien,  parce  qu*elle  n'avait  pas  voulu,  s^en  rapporter  aux  traductioi\B.      ILWOi  e^V  \« 
courage  d  mpprendre  dans  Ta^e  mur  hs  langnca  (ju  on  ne  lu  avo'il  pas  euMi^ne^^  ^^'^ 
sa  jeooesM  V'-^DssrjeLjjtaMs  tn  t/to  Mi(»^raphie  Univariclk. 
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digging^^  plumbing  and  squaring  ar« 
chitectural  German  could  do  in  as 
many  years.  And  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  that  nowhere  yet  in  any 
treatise  addressed  to  the  general  pub-« 
lie,  has  a  more  correct  and  intelligible 
view  of  the  general  tendency  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy  been  given,  than 
that  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  AUemagne,  But 
Schlegel,  you  say,  wrote  this,  not  Ma>* 
dame.  If  out  of  all  the  books  of 
travels  which  have  obtained  a  name  in 
the  world,  that  only  be  allowed  which 
is  directly  and  altogether  original,  we 
should  like  to  sec  a  calculation  made 
how  little  of  the  much  that  has  been 
written  would  be  allowed  to  remain. 
A  traveller,  like  a  judge  in  a  jury 
case,  must  listen  to  the  statements  of 
the  witnesses,  and  the  arguments  of 
counsel  on  both  sides,  and  sum  up  ac- 
cordingly. Originality  is  out  of  the 
question.  But  as  the  judge  must  have 
an  eye  in  his  head,  otherwise  the  whole 
evidence  and  pleadings  will  go  for 
nought,  so  the  traveller  must  have  an 
eye  in  his  head,  and  (what  the  lawyer 
does  not  require)  a  henrt  in  his  bosom 
too.  Tills  eye,  and  this  heart,  Ma- 
dame de  Slacl  had  above  nil  women. 
That  she  did  not  know  German,  (as 
we  believe  to  have  been  the  fact,)  only 
makes  her  book  so  much  the  more 
wonderful ;  and  as  for  Schlegel,  the 
French  lady  showed  her  extraordinary 
discernment  in  attaching  to  her  person 
such  an  intelligent  cicerone.  The 
most  that  Schlegel  could  do  was  to 
show  her  the  object  and  the  point  of 
view — a  living  eye  he  could  not  give  ; 
and  with  merely  German  spectacles 
a  French  eye  must  have  been  altoge- 
ther blind.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  Madame  de  Stacl  saw  with  her 
own  eyes  and  felt  with  her  own  heart  • 
and  we  have  no  diiliculty  in  under- 
standing how  the  eye  that  saw  through 
the  imposing  hypocrisy  of  Napo- 
leon, perceiving  in  all  the  breadth  of 
consular  and  imperial  pomp  only  an 
««  equestrian  Robespierre,"  (^KobeS" 
pierre  an  cheval;)  and  the  high  heart 
that  disdained  to  make  the  pen  of 
genius,  prophetic  of  eternal  truth,  a 
tool  to  flatter  the  gilded  vanities  of 
the  moment — should  have  delighted  to 
survey  the  history  of  man  from  the 
calm  heights  of  Schelling's  cosmopo- 
litan Catholicity,  and  have  responded 
with  strong  pulsations  to  the  sternly 
suhUtno  poetry  of  moral  6cntimeut» 


systematized  by  the  philosopher  of 
Konigsberg.  What  S&vary  said  of 
the  AUemagne,  that  it  is  not  French, 
and  what  Weber  says,  that  it  is  not 
German,  is  in  fact  its  greatest  praise. 
It  is  both  French  and  German ; 
French  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  out- 
ward exhibition,  German  in  the  pu- 
rity and  the  nobility  of  its  inward  sen- 
timent. We  may  say,  indeed,  that 
between  France  and  Germany  Madame 
de  Stacl  iuterposed  as  a  peacemaker 
and  a  conciliator-*an  electric  flash 
ecjualizing  the  positive  and  negative 
sides  of  European  thought. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  in 
justification  of  Madame  do  Stacl,  be- 
cause we  think  that  her  book,  like 
that  of  Tacitus  on  the  same  subject, 
is  a  work  that  forms  an  era  in  the 
great  history  of  international  appre- 
ciation— a  history  naturally,  and  almost 
necessarily  synonymous  with  the  his- 
tory  of  civilisation.  Since  the  year 
1613,  the  interest  in  things  Gorman, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  France, 
has  been  steadily  on  the  increase; 
foreign  criticism  has  become  now 
something  better  than  an  echo-cham- 
ber for  the  bandying  about  of  mutual 
misunderstandings ;  and  though  we 
still  see  with  astonishment  tailors  and 
other  unworthy  persons, «'«»  tv^s^tm*^ 
looking  out  from  the  windows  of  Ber- 
lin palaces,  we  know  now,  and  rejoice 
in  the  knowledge,  that  there  are  kings 
there  also.  Tnie,  we  will  not  ex- 
change our  classic  Edinburgh  or  our 
titanic  London  for  any  elegant  cabi- 
net city  of  a  Carlsruhe,  s])read  out  in 
courtly  elegance  like  a  lady's  fan,  in 
the  foreground  stiflly  adorned  with 
long  Lombardy  poplars,  while  behind 
some  dark  sombre  Schartzwald,  in- 
stinct with  robbers  and  hobgoblins, 
frowns.  The  Goethe-maniac  and 
Kantian  apostles  of  Germanism,  may 
phrase  as  mystically  as  they  will ;  wo 
will  not  exchange  our  British  soil, 
whereon  we  walk  erect,  for  any  sub* 
lime  ballooning,  devil  knows  whither, 
in  the  crescent  boat  of  (jrerman  meta- 
physics. We  will  not  admit  Goethe 
into  partnership  with  Shakspearc ;  but 
we  are  willing  to  admit,  and  do  admit 
with  great  satisfaction,  that  Goethe 
himselif,(as  welearn  from  Eekermann,) 
had  too  much  sense  to  put  forward 
any  such  claims ;  and  we  arc  willing, 
with  Mrs  Trollope,  to  scale  any 
heights,  and  penetrate  any  mines  that 
may  tend  to  give  us  a  more  perfect 
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knowledge  of  our  Toutonic  brethren 
beyond  Uie  Rhine,  and  to  cherish  a 
kindljr  sympathy  with  their  well- 
being. 

It  is  not  true*  as  the  lady  whom  wo 
have  just  named  with  pleasant  boast** 
fulness  asserts,  that  Austria  or  any 
part  of  Germany,  after  the  manifold 
writing  that  has  been  on  the  subject, 
can  now  be  regarded  us''  an  essentially 
unknown  country.'*  It  is  true,  however, 
that  wc  havo  in  our  Knglish  language 
very  few  works  on  the  subject  of  Ger- 
many that  can  be  regarded  as  batis- 
f;iCtory.  The  best  compendium  of 
things  German  that  we  have  hitherto 

E reduced,  is  that  by  Hawkins  ;*  but  it 
as  all  the  yIccs  as  well  as  all  the  vir- 
tues of  the  race  of  hand-books  or  ma- 
nuals, to  which,  in  their  noblest  phase, 
it  belongs.  It  wants  the  homogene- 
ous fusing  fire,  and  the  sportive  play 
of  iridescent  light  that  intellect  can 
then  only  show  when  it  is  not  caged. 
For  generaljntelligence  and  informa- 
tion, without  the  stiffness  of  systema- 
tic disquisition,  and  for  a  certain  ease 
and  anecdotal  vivacity,  keeping  deli- 
cately on  tills  side  of  that  tone  of  fri- 
volous and  conceited  gossip,  towards 
which  modem  travel-writing  has  a 
tendency,  Mr  Russell's  well  known 
work  remains  a  model :  pity  only  tliat 
he  shoots  so  rapidly  across  so  wide  a 
region  I  He  also,  like  most  (iernian 
touribts,  is  very  imperfect  in  his  geo- 
graphy. Wiirtembcrg,  Inivaria,  and 
the  Tyrolf  are  altogollier  omitteJ. 

A  very  pleasant  work  has  been  written 
by  Mr  Spencer.t  This  writer  liaa  two 
advantages ; — he  has,  in  the  iirti  place, 
a  perfect  love  and  sympathy  with  the 
German  character ;  and, in  the seiund 
pl«u;e>  his  enthusiasm  drivis  hini  into 
strange  comers,  which  the  swallow- 
llights  of  most  English  Iravellera  leave 
nnezplorcd.  He  has  seen  the^rfcu  ibic 
of  Rugen— tlie  last  citadel  oi"  perse- 
cuted heathenism;  he  has  seen  also 
the  trist  walls  of  Constance— on 
which  tho  curse  of  imperial  perjury 
seems  to  lie,  and  tho  name  of  liuss 
is  stereotyped  in  sadness.      But  Mr 

Spencer  also  is  too  rapid.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  justice  to  Germany  iu 
two  small  volumes. 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  to  a 
person  who  is  not  a  Madame  do  Stael, 
the  study  of  so  vast  and  varied  a  coun* 
try  as  Germany  requires  time.  There 
arc  many  curious  topographical  and 
interesting  historical  details  that  can- 
not  be  found  in  a  guide-book ;  and  for 
German  literature,  we  shall  allow  an 
Englishman  of  respectable  talents  five 
years  to  become  fumiliar  with  itg 
spirit,  and  five  years  more  to  follow  it 
out  throngh — not  all — but  its  main 
and  most  striking  wide-spread  rami- 
fications. A  perfectly  ripe  and 
completely  organized  work  on  Ger- 
many has  not,  to  our  knowledge, 
yet  been  produced  by  any  foreigner. 
Madame  do  StaeKs  work  can  scarce- 
ly bo  called  a  t/roivt/i  ;  she  only 
blew  away  tho  mist,  and  lighted 
certaiu  prominent  points  of  the  pan- 
orama with  brilliant  lamps.  But  the 
Germans  themselves  have  been  so 
much  the  more  busy  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture of  Deutschland,that  all  men  might 
look  on  and  call  beautiful.  They  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  discovered  the  art  of 
intellectual  daguerrotypc,  and  to  have 
designed  more  truly  than  any  artist 
can,  the  finished  portrait  of  them- 
selves. They  have,  in  p.irtieular,  pro- 
duced three  works  of  the  selMeserip- 
tive  and  self-anatonii/ing  kind,  which, 
together,  form  a  whole  not  easily  ri- 
valled in  any  other  literature :  these 
works  are : — 

1.  Menzcl's  History  of  tho  Ger- 
mans. 

•J.  Menzcl's  (icrman  Liteniture. 

:).  \Vt'l)er's  Germany,  or  Letters  of 
a  (jcTnian  travelling  in  Germany. 

The  iirst,  as  the  name  bears,  histo- 
rical, the  iccoml  criticiil,  tlie  third 
tt»p('jiraphii;il.  Of  Menzcl's  works  it 
is  liot  our  intention  here  to  speak; 
their  merit  liaa  been  universally  ac- 
knowh-ilged  :  and  though  tho  work  on 
German  literature  has  throughout  a 
polcinicnl  character,  and  is  unfortu- 
nately, on  some  points,  full  of  vio« 
leuce  and  dogmatical  one.sided- 
ne&s,  yet  tho  spirit  of  the  whole  is 
so  manly,  and  the  grasp  of  vigorous 
intellect  so  comprehensive,  that  we 
imagine  the  Germans  will  wait  many 
years  beforo  this  work  can  bo  super- 


*  Germany;  the  Spirit  of  her  History^  Literature,  oiid  Social  Coiidition,  liy  ]3i!«s«t 
Hawkins,  M.D.     London:   \S\M<.     8vo. 

t  Sketches  of  Germany  and  the  German?;  hy  an  £j)^;Ii«h  rc&idvnl  in  Geimivw^*.   \^tv< 
don,  183G. 
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scilod  by  another,  which,  eschewing^  its 
few  faults,  shall  cmulato  successfully 
its  many  rare  virtues.  From  Weber  s 
work,  as  being  unknown  in  England, 
and,  unless  wo  aro  much  deceived, 
hitherto  untrumpetcd  in  tho  high 
places  of  British  criticism,  wo  intend 
in  this  notice  to  present  our  readers 
witli  a  few  extracts.  In  the  first  place, 
however,  ono  word  as  to  the  author. 

**  Ciiarles  Julius  Weber,"  says  the 
ConvcrsatioM  Lexicon ^  "  known  by 
the  clever  {gcistrcich)  letters  of  a 
German  travelling  in  Germany,  was 
bom  in  tho  year  1 7G7  at  Langenburg, 
in  the  princedom  of  iloheulohe  Lan- 
ffenburg,  where  his  father  had  a  situa- 
tion under  government,  (this  country 
18  now  Incorporated  into  Wurtembcrg.) 
Ho  studied  law  at  Erlangen  during 
three  years,  from  1785  to  1768.  He 
had,  however,  early  conceived  a  strong 
passion  for  history  and  geography,  and 
these  studies  ho  afterwards  zealously 
prosecuted,  with  a  prospective  view  to  a 
professorship  in  one  of  the  universities. 
Disgusted  with  tho  paltry  peddling  of 
the  law  in  such  a  petty  princedom  as 
that  of  Hohenlohc,  he  went  in  1789  to 
Gottingen  ;  but  hero,  notwithstanding 
the  patronage  uf  Schl(')zor,  Putter  and 
Eichhorn,  ho  failed  in  realizing  his 
schemes  of  academical  ambition.  Ho 
then  betook  himself,  as  many  lite- 
rary men  have  done  beforo  him,  to 
tutordom  and  secretaryship.  He  was 
first  tutor  in  tho  house  of  the  famous 
Lyoneso  banker  Delessert,  in  Switzer- 
land, and  from  this  he  advanced  to  be 
private  secretary  to  the  reigning  count 
of  Erbach-Schonbejig.  Dignified  with 
the  title  of  government.councillor,  he 
attended  tho  count  to  tho  congress  of 
Rastadt,  (17970  where,  under  tho 
auspices  of  Napoleon,  the  delicate 
work  of  mediatizing  was  going  on. 
Being  well  versed  in  French  litera- 
ture, he  hero  made  acquaintance  with 
the  loading  French  characters  of  the 
day.  At  the  house  of  tho  count  he 
had  previously  seen  the  best  society ; 
andy  among  other  interesting  persons^ 
had  met  with  Dnmouricz,  and  given 
him  lessons  in  German.  He  after* 
wards  travelled  with  the  young  count 
of  Ysenburg-  Biidigen ;  and  in  the 
year  1804  retired  from  these  change- 
fid  occupations  into  the  quiet  of  private 
life,  with  much  knowledge  of  the 
world j  and  5000  fiorins  in  his  pocket. 
The  remaining  twenty-eight  years  of 
/eat  life  (he  died  in  1632)  l^e  spent 


with  his  friends  apart  from  public 
life,  devoting  liim;$cir  alternately  to 
travel  and  study.  Every  year  he 
made  a  tour  through  soniu  part  of  his 
German  fatherland,  now  and  then  ex- 
tending his  route  as  far  as  Paris,  and 
generally  Bringing  home  with  him 
some  valuable  addition  to  hb  curious 
library,  amounting  at  his  death  to 
1 1,000  volumes.  In  the  year  1818  he 
first  came  beforo  the  public  as  author, 
and  published  several  works  of  an  his- 
torical character,  all  exhibiting  traits 
of  an  original  mind.  But  none  of  his 
works  carried  the  public  by  storm, 
shutting  tho  mouth  of  the  gainsayers, 
except  this  Germam/,  which  was  first 
published  at  Stuttgard  in  1820-8,  in 
three  vols.  8vo;  and  now,  in  thb 
second  edition,  amounts  to  four 
Starke  Bliade — strong  octavos,  as  tho 
Germans  say,  with  some  600  or  TOO 
pages  each.  The  work  was  received,'* 
continues  our  oracle,  "  with  universal 
approbation  ;  it  contains  tho  fiower  of 
Weber*s  genius,  and  the  cream  of  his 
experience." 

From  this  account  the  reader  will 
bo  able  to  judge  what  an  admirable 
guido  through  broad  Deutschlaud  ho 
has  to  expect  in  Charles  Julius  Weber. 
Every  thing  seems  to  conspire  hore  to 
equip  completely  the  concocter  of  a 
perfect  book  of  native  topography. 
We  have  an  early  passion  for  geo- 
graphy and  history ;  hard  training  at 
the  law  for  three  years,  various  tra- 
velling and  trafficking  in  the  region  of 
tho  polite  world,  an  eye  well  trained 
to  observe  the  characteristic  changes 
of  many- coloured  life,  and  a  brain 
well  stored  with  curious  scraps  of 
book  learning,  such  as  every  German 
fRU8t  have.  Add  to  all  this,  a  very 
pleasant  and  fluent  breadth  of  wit~- 
80  far  as  a  German  can  be  witty  ;  and 
you  will  understand  how  twenty  or 
thirty  years  of  hither  and  thither  tra- 
velling in  Germany  by  a  German,  will 
make  a  book,  topographically  at  least, 
far  superior  to  any  thing  that  tho 
English  language  can  boast  of  in  this 
kind.  It  were  in  vain,  indeed,  to  ex- 
pect that  even  a  Mistress  Jamieson, 
were  she  to  localize  herself  in  her  bc- 
loyed  Germany  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  an  ''  AUc" 
magne,'*  could  produce  a  work  so  rich 
in  experience,  and  so  ripe  in  conclu- 
sions, as  the  intelligent  gossip  of  a 
cheerful  sexagenarian  bachelor,  native 
to  the  soil.     It  is  seldom  that  a  man 
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of  highly  ciiUiTated  intellect  and  great 
general  infonDatiun^  makes  it  un  ob- 
ject of  his  life  to  perambulate  and 
thonmghlj  to  describe  his  native 
coantiT ;  and  seldomer  still,  that  when 
done  thoTonghly,  it  is  also  done  cheer- 
fully and  agreeably.  Such  a  topogra- 
phefy  so  far  as  we  can  see,  Germany 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  in  Mr 
Weber ;  and  the  student  of  German 
literature  will  be  delighted  to  find  that 
even  the  stem  and  architectural  Menzcl 
(^LUeratur,  iv.  77)  gives  to  Weber's 
rambling  labours  the  testimony  of  his 
almost  unqualified  admiration.  The 
length  of  MeuzeVs  eulogy  must  bo 
the  cxcuscy  (and  it  is  the  only  one,) 
why  we  do  not  here  honour  our  pages 
with  its  insertion. 

We  have  now  done  our  duty  in  in- 
troducing the  stranger,  and  explaining 
as  briefly  as  possible  the  purpose  and 
drift  of  his  mission.  Ho  shall  now 
measure  out  his  intelligent  gossip 
without  much  interruption  from  us — 
so  long  as  our  readers  receive  instruc- 
tion or  amusement  from  such  dis^^ 
course. 

He  sets  ont  methodically,  as  a  Ger» 
man  will,  with  a  description  of  Ger- 
many generally,  and  of  the  Germans 
generally.  Being  a  native  of  South 
German}',  ho  begins  with  eulogizing 
tliat ;  as  indeed  who  that  has  been  in 
Styria,  or  Austria,  or  Tyrol,  or  the 
Salzburg,  or  in  the  Swahian  Alps 
and  the  smiling  vale  of  the  Nockar, 
will  be  slow  to  do  with  him  ? 

"  Happy  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
of  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Maine, 
and  the  Neckar  I  Head  what  voyages 
you  will  to  Italy,  to  Sicily,  to  Spain, 
and  the  south  of  France — and  yuu  will 
scarcely  be  tempted  with  these  Hes- 
perian regions,  lying  languid  and 
inert  beneath  the  too  powerful  sun,  tu 
exchange  your  own  happy  abodes 
where  the  temper  of  man  and  the  tem- 
per of  the  sky  are  equally  mellow, 
and  where  the  intellcclual  culture  of 
Europe  has  placed  her  throne  I  I  at 
least  say,  with  Kind — 


"  Bin  einmal  in  die  Citroucn  gcg«ingon 
Thu*s  nimmermehr  r 


I** 


But  Herr  Weber's  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment to  Southern  Germany  ap- 
pears, perhaps,  most  strongly  in  those 
strong  colours  of  contrast  in  which  he 
h:is  set  forth  the  portraiture  of  the 
dreary  north  :  "  The  irdfires  of  this  ^^*  ^''^^^  ^^^^  truly  by  a.  ^viwVXv  ViCT- 
jeg\oB  majr  live  here  happily  cttovgh,     *»»"  of  North  GctuvAwy— **  \l  ^*^ 
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no  doubt ;  but  a  South  German  who 
hasbc'cu  luire  once, will  sc:irctfly  repeat 
his  visit  from  the  mere  pleasure  of 
travellin":.  The  air  in  i\\U  ill- starred 
half  of  Germany  is  not  pure  and  dark- 
blue,  but  misty  and  scarcely  bluLsh, 
(Jcaum  blauUcM) — the  woods  only  grey, 
green,  or  black — the  earth  whitish 
grey,  or  dark-brown  healli,  and  tho 
lumufus  lupulus  (hop)  takes  the  place 
of  the  vine.  The  heaths,  however, 
are  fruitful  stores  of  honey ;  and  lltcks 
of  tiny  black  sheep  find  a  nutriment 
hero,  which  they,  doubtless,  prefer 
much  to  any  thing  they  could  crop 
from  the  greenest  hills  of  Tyrol: 
there  are  also  juicy  berries  of  various 
kinds,  and  deliidous  eggs  of  such  wild- 
fowl as  serve  them  hero  fur  niffhtin- 
gales.  But  these  varieties  will  not 
mend  the  matter.  Hero  the  hay  has 
no  fragrance — lovers  in  tho  grass 
are  almost  a  caricature,  as  in  Hol- 
land— tho  shade  of  the  wood  is  not 
kindly,  the  trees  do  not  luxuriate  in 
blossom  ;  and  where  the  birds  do  not 
sing  but  scream,  how  should  poets 
sing  ?  Here  wimples  gently  no  prat- 
tling brook — the  very  rivers  creep 
phlegmatic  along  over  the  melancholy 
flat — the  waters  are  dirty  brown—- 
taste  of  peat^moss — and  for  swimming, 
nourish  creeping,  things.  All  the  four 
elements  are  unprofitable. 

*<  In  these  flat  regions,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  an  advantage  that  the  ima- 
gination rerely  gains  the  mastery  over 
the  understanding,  and  the  natives 
SLcm  happier,  because  they  are  more 
contented.  The  senses  triumph  more 
seldom  over  the  soul—  pampered  sto- 
machs oppress  more  rarely  the  brain. 
In  the  upper  classes  there  is  more 
delicacy,  perhaps,  than  in  the  south, 
{aUes  istfciner  in  dcr  (jthUdetcn  classe.) 
But  taking  tho  mabs  of  the  North 
Germans,  wo  must  say  with  sadness, 
that  being  engaged  in  an  eternal  strug. 
glc  with  stepmother  Nature,  the  child, 
ren  are,  like  their  mother,  serious,  mo- 
notonous,unfriendly,unwieldy,  colder, 
more  watery,  more  sandy,  than  othir 
sons  of  man — not  cheerful,  merry,  and 
communicative,  like  the  sons  of  tho 
southern  hills — without  wine,  without 
harp  and  song.  1  say  tnily,  when  I  get 
beyond  Cassol,  and  across  the  Elbe, 
I  feel  like  Adam  driven  out  of  Para- 
dise into  the  vale  of  t€»ars.  What  tho 
Englishman  said  of  ScoU'ATvd,  tkv^V. 
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had  lived  in  Scotland,  his  punishment 
would  not  havo  been  banishment  from 
it,  but  confinement  within  it.** 

This  description  is  unfortunately 
too  true ;  and  wo  shall  take  occasion 
from  it  to  make  one  practical  retlec- 
tion»  which  may  bo  of  use  to  somo 
future  tourist.  Aluaf/s,  when  you  can, 
enter  Germany  from  the  north  ;  and 
then  you  will  escape  the  vexation  of 
Mra  Trollope,  who,  when  leaving  Ty- 
rol and  Salzburg^  behind  her,  and  en- 
tering on  the  wide  dreary  plains  of 
Bavaria,  could  find  no  occupation  for 
her  soul  but  to  gaze  from  the  back- 
window  of  her  carriage,  with  a  visage 
lengthening  with  the  distance,  till  the 
echo  of  her  own  thoughts  greeted  her 
in  the  utterance  of  a  fellow-traveller, 
who  sighed  forth,  1  can  see  the  snow 
still  I  "  with  a  tone,*'  says  that  sturdy 
female,  "  that  might  have  melted  the 
hardest  heart," 

Our  author  from  geographical  de- 
scription now  proceeds  to  national 
character :  and  this  part  of  his  work 
wo  have  found  particularly  edifying. 
No  writer  that  we  have  met  with  seems 
to  have  so  warmly  sympathized  with 
the  excellencies,  and  at  the  same  time 
80  keenly  observed  the  faults,  of  his 
countrymen.  In  the  following  re- 
marks, on  the  appreciation  of  Ger- 
man character  by  foreigner?,  Weber 
displays  his  various  reading  to  great 
advantage : — 

"  It  has  long  been  a  fashion  with 
foreign  nations  to  misrepresent  the 
German  character.  Bouhours,  who 
stirred  the  oft-repeated  question, 
whether  Germans  can  have  esprit  f~^ 
thought,  like  Swift, the  most  wonder- 
ful inventions  of  science  belong  to  the 
darkest  ages;  printing,  gunpowder, 
and  the  compass,  to  the  most  stupid 
nation  in  Europe — the  Germans.  Even 
the  delicate  Sterne  calls  bad  manners 
Crennan  breeding.  The  Spaniards 
said  of  us — Homo  longiis  raro  sapiens. 
Tho  Cardinal  du  Peron  designates  us 
la  nation  la  plus  hrntale,  cnntmie  dc 
tous  les  etrangers,  des  cxprifsde  f tier  re,  ct 
de  poele!  Another  Emiuency  has  a 
fine  conceit.  He  compares  the  Euro- 
pean nations  to  a  glass  of  wine  into 
which  a  fly  has  fallen.     Tho  Italian, 


says  he,  sends  away  the  glass,  tho 
Frenchman  takes  out  the  11  v,  and  the 
German  drinks  i\y  and  all.  The  spiri- 
tual gentleman  does  not  seem  to 
have  known  the  Eugli&h,  otherwise  he 
might  have  said,  that  John  Bull  would 
have  thrown  the  glass  against  the  wall 
with  an  indignant  God  damn.*  Of  all 
foreigners  that  I  know,  the  Swede 
Oxenstiern(in  his  Pensva  Diver ses)  is 
at  once  most  pointed  and  most  just  iu 
his  estimate  of  our  national  character. 
*  L*Allemand  est  une  creature,  t/tii 
boit  plus  quelle  ne  plus  porter,  un 
tonnean  qui  contient  plus  qtiil  nv  pa- 
rait,  et  un  homme  qui  sait  plus  qu*il 
ne  dit ;  fy  ajoute  un  homni",  d  hon- 
neur  et  de  prohite.*  Moiitcs(iuieu 
said,  *  L'  Allemagnc  est  fuitc  pour  y 
voyager,  V Italic  pour  y  srjouruer, 
I  Angkterre  pour  y  pcjiser,  la  France 
pour  y  ruTc*  This  last  may  be  true. 
Helvetius  thought  exactly  like  Swift, 
who,  when  Handel  visited  him,  ex- 
claimed— a  genius  and  a  German ! 
And  Mercier  is  witty — *  L'Alkmand 
boit,  fume,  et  s'eiujraisse  sans  souci ;  * 
but  he  speaks  of  our  good  animal  con- 
dition only  in  contrast  with  the  meagre 
starved  Parisians — so  that  his  satire 
may  be  taken  as  a  compliment.  Tlie 
English  call  that  which  we  call  kitchen- 
Latin,  German- Latin  ;  and  yet  it 
is  as  true  of  themselves  as  Menage 
said  it  was  of  the  French,  non  loquun^ 
tur  Latine  xcd  parlant  Latinum,  Lord 
Bristol  had  a  strange  conceit — though 
ho  was  surely  in  his  cups  when  ho 
said  it.  The  Germans,  quoth  he, 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  wine- 
drinkers  or  knaves,  and  beer- drinkers 
or  fools.  But  he  has  forgotten  the 
schnapps- drinkers  in  the  North  ;  and 
he  did  not  know  the  virtue  of  beer  as 
I  have  known  it,  and  as  it  stands 
very  piously  inscribed  on  the  sign  of 
a  certain  old  inn  :— 

'  Gott  fiirchten  mncht  seUg 
Blci'-lrinken  macht  froMich  ; 
Drum  furchfc  Gott  and  triuke  Bier,* 
So  Itist   dit  eelig  xmd  friihlich    ali- 

Jdrr  !' 

*'  The  Italians,  above  all  men,  hato 

us ;  but  we  may  find  praise  as  well  as 

blame,  in  that  teste  di  cavallo,  which 

they  repeat  against  us.     Napoleon, 


*  '*  'Tis  strange,  tho  Hebrew  word  that  means  I  am 
The  English  always  uso  to  govern  d— mn.*' 
A»  Byron  says,  in  a  woll  known  passage.    We  liope  the  present  generation  of  tourists 
doing  much  to  wipe  away  itds  fiunoos  reproach  from  our  English  vernacular. 
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that  arch- Italian »  has  also  said  many 
nicked  thiDg^s  to  our  projiidicci  and 
done  more  ;  but  I  can  forgive  him  all 
his  impertioencics  for  the  sake  of  that 
one  sentence  that  is  reported  of  liim. 
*  Had  I  been  a  German  prince,  I 
should  have  rescued  the  nation  from 
out  the  storms  of  time  under  ono 
sceptre:  thirty  millions  of  Germans 
should  hare  stood  under  my  throne, 
and  having  once  chosen,  they  would 
certainly  never  have  abandoned  me — 
as  German  Emperor,  I  had  never 
seen  St  Helena.*  No  nation  has 
allowed  itself  so  many  oracular  sen- 
tences against  us  as  the  French ;  every 
nation  has  its  own  quantity  of  conceited 
fools,  but  France  more  than  any  other; 
and  if  it  bo  true,  that  in  one  period  of 
our  history  such  coxcombs  were  not 
infrequent  in  Germany,  this  is  to  be 
attributed  to  that  swarm  of  French 
abbes  and  maimedeSf  to  whom  the 
education  of  our  ingenuous  youth  was 
committed,  and  who  induced  French 
▼ices  onus,when  they  should  have  been 
ed*tcing  German  virtues,  {vcrzogen 
nicht  erzofftn,) 

**  I  shall  not  give  myself  the  trouble 
seriously  to  refute  all  these  polite 
sayings  of  our  neighbours  in  regard 
to  us ;  only  I  may  remark,  that  the 
French  seem  to  have  abstracted  their 
ideas  of  Germanism  more  from  the 
Swiss,  than  from  the  Germans  proper. 
They  themselves  almost  conjpen.«atc 
their  calumnies  by  the  phrase  which 
they  use — hon  sens  AUcmnnd,  We, 
however,  are  wise  enough  to  be  taught 
even  by  their  vituperations ;  and  wlien 
they  are  continually  repeating,  c'est 
tin  AUemand! — cest  bkn  AUemmid! — 
we  would  do  well  to  consider  whutlior 
there  may  not  bo  some  ground  for 
these  expressions.  Meanwhile^  we 
are  not  backward,  by  all  manner  of 
familiar  allusions,  to  repay  their  con- 
tempt ;  and  if  the  Parisians  boasted, 
j*ai  un  Baron  AUtmand  dans  mon 
ecurie — we  had  our  French  cooks, 
whom  we  were  accustomed  to  desig- 
nate. Marquis  de  cuisine/* 

The  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Ger- 
man character  are  then  described  in 
detail. — "  Popo  Ganganelli  compared 
the  Italians  to  the  tire ;  the  French  to 
the  air ;  the  English  to  the  water  ;  the 
Germans  to  the  earth.  Ofnne  simiie 
cUiudicat,      The    German  is  not  so 


nimble,  merry,  and  witty,  as  the 
Frencliman  ;  the  (iermuu  jogs  on  at 
a  slow  trot,  where  the  Frenchman 
springs  about  ventre  u  Urre  ;  but  the 
German  holds  out  longer.  The  Ger- 
man is  not  so  proud,  whimsical,  and 
dry  as  the  Briton  ;  not  so  lazy,  bigot- 
ed, and  miserly  as  the  Italian :  but  a 
plain  downright  honest  unpretending 
specimen  of  humanity,  indefatigable, 
solid,  quiet,  sensible,  and  valiant- 
hut  his  good  qualities  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  overlooked,  for  no 
reason  that  I  can  sec  but  the  misfor- 
tune of  Ids  political  constitution. 
What  Tacitus  said  is  still  tnie — nul~ 
lus  mvrtalium  armt<<  aul  i-iui:  ante 
Gtrmantfs,  Germany  lies  in  the  middle 
of  Kurofio ;  and  there  is  a  certain  wise 
harmonious  medium  in  the  intellectual 
character  of  our  nation — we  walk  in 
the  jusfe  milieu  which  Christianity 
and  philosophy  havo  pointed  out. 
JUcdinni  icnuere  beaCi. 

"  The  great  characteristic  virtue, 
however,  of  the  (iermans,  is  their 
kind-heartedness,  {ftirzliehkeit,)  This 
is  especially  observable  among  the 
South  Germans-^kindly  and  warm  arc 
they,  like  a  continued  Easter-day  or 
Christmas  eve.  Such  a  store  of  good 
nature  have  we,  that  I  do  not  think 
we  can  boast  a  single  first- rate  satirical 
writer ;  and  when  we  can  boast  a 
Swifr,  it  will  be  high  time  for  us  to 
ordain  a  national  fast;  for  a  Swift 
cannot  arise  in  Germany  without  a 
deep  deterioration  of  the  national 
character.  Unsuspecting  openness  of 
heart  has  ever  been,  and  is  still  an 
heirloom,  as  it  were,  among  tho 
Germans :  wc  have  suftered  much, 
and  havo  been  sadly  maltreated  by 
tyrants,  both  native  and  foreign  ;  but 
we  still  remain  tho  best  and  most 
moral  among  tho  cultivated  nations  of 
the  e.irth  ;  whence  also,  (according  to 
the  divine  promise,)  the  general  longe- 
vity of  our  countrymen.  This  I  say 
not  of  njy self— for  it  might  seem  self- 
rifrljte<us  :  but  1  have  heard  it  from 
many  travellers  ;  and  it  is  the  greater 
eonipliinent,  that  civilisation  does  not 
always  ensure  morality. 

"  GKMUETUi.KiiKhiT,  is  a  word  that 
has  been  very  much  in  fashion  lately 
derived  from  f/fwiii/i,  and  is,  I  con- 
fess, a  thing  most  peculiarly  German.* 
The  Romans  had  animus,  but  not  ant' 


•  The  word  fffniUfhiich  may  be  taid  to  he  as  characteristic  of  l\\o  GcTmaix  i^qo^\«^ 
comf9rtabU  ib  ot  the  £pgUsb,   GemUthUchkeit  is  a  sort  of  inward  comiotV    oi 
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nuUitas.  The  inlellectaally  beautiful  allow  the  *  grande  mtion'  to  play 
is,  indeed,  peculiarly  the  property  of  their  pranks  for  twenty  years  before 
the  Germans,  as  the  sensuously  beau-     we  seriously  set  ourselves  to  show 


tiful  was  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  the  high- 
est  intellectual  gifts  never  approach 
true  greatness— want  the  true  conse- 
cration of  humanity  when  moral  dig- 
nity is  absent.  That  Englishman  who 
knew  Germany,  sent  his  sons  first 
thither  to  lay  a  foundation  of  solidity 
and  earnestness,  (Ernest  is  a  true 
German  name,)  and  not  till  then  did 
he  think  it  safe  to  send  them  to  France 
and  Italy  in  quest  of  external  accom- 
plishments. Would  that  our  political 
regenerators  were  wise  to  return  the 
compliment  I  France  is  our  next 
neighbour  geographically  only  ;  we 
should  send  our  public  men  to  study 
politics  in  England. 

"  With  the  Germans  genius  deve- 
lopes  its  virtue  more  in  the  root,  with 
the  French  and  Italians  more  in  blos- 
som and  flowering,  with  the  English 
more  in  the  fruit.  The  Italians 
represent  imagination,  the  French 
art,  the  English  understanding,  the 
Germans  memory.  In  their  colonies 
the  Spaniards  began  with  building  a 
church  and  a  cloister,  the  Britons  with 
a  public-house,  the  French  with  a  for- 
tress, (in  which>  however,  there  must 
be  a  dancing  saloon,)  and  the  Germans 
with  clearing  the  ground.  A  riding- 
master  characterised  the  several  na- 
tions by  their  different  ways  of  riding. 
The  English  hop,  the  French  ride  like 
tailors,  the  Italians  sit  upon  their 
ponies  like  a  frog  in  the  receiver  of  an 
idr-pump,  the  Spaniards  fall  asleep  on 
horseback,  the  Russians  twist  the 
upper  part  of  their  body  like  puppets ; 
only  the  German  sits  steady  like  a 
man — man  and  horse  are  one;  so 
also  the  Hungarians.*' 

Then  follow  some  very  pertinent 
remarks  on  that  slowness  of  the  Ger- 
man character,  which  the  nimble 
Frenchmen,  in  their  vain  conceit, 
choose  to  consider  synonymous  with 
stupidity. 

"  The  royal  oak,  the  favourite  tree 
of  our  nation,  requires  centuries  to 
bring  it  to  perfection — and  so  do  we. 
Even  in  these  latter  days  of  steam- 
engines  and  railroads,   did  we   not 


them  that  the  beles  Ailemandes  can  be, 
if  not  a  great,  at  least  a  strong-grasp- 
ing  and  hard-hitting  nation  so  soon  as 
they  choose  to  hold  together.  And 
when  our  now  Bund  (the  Confedera- 
tion) shall  really  become  a  national 
bond,  what  may  we  not  achieve  ?  A  si- 
mile is  free  to  every  one,  and  we  shall 
stick  to  this  national  symbol  of  the  oak, 
as  at  once  more  sublime  and  more  true; 
while  our  neighbours  may  persist  in 
caricaturing  us  from  the  model  of  a 
postillion — apparently  their  only  one 
when  they  set  themselves  to  draw 
German  character.  A  postillion  in 
the  north  is  indeed  the  real  incarna- 
tion of  phlegm.  Bad  roads  or  good, 
bad  or  good  horses  and  vehicles, 
curses  or  coaxings  of  the  tourist — no- 
thing discomposes  him  if  his  pipe 
only  smokes  and  his  schnapps  is  paid. 
Him  in  his  monosyllabic  dignity, 

'  Non  vultiu  instantis  tyranni 

Mente  quatit  aolidi,  Deque  Auater, 

Dqx  inquioti  tarbidos  AdriK, 

Nee  fulmioantiB  magna  Jovia  manus.* 

*'  Nothing  vexed  the  righteous  spirit 
of  our  immortal  Luther  at  Rome  more 
than  the  rapidity  of  the  Italian  priests, 
who  reeled  off  seven  masses  before  he 
had  finbhed  one,  and  then  bawled  out 
to  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  sacred  of- 
fice, pasta  I  pasta  I  With  time  comes 
help  ; — what  waits  long  wears  well ; 
—Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day  ;— 
we  have  yet  the  evening  of  many  days 
to  see ; — put  off  *s  not  put  away  ; — 
what  does  not  come  to-day  will  come 
to-morrow ; — haste  without  hurry  ;— - 
one  step  after  another  — are  true 
German  proverbs,  on  which  basis  we 
lifl  up  our  national  symbol,  all- 
ma  ehlich  (by  degrees.)  We  are  slow 
to  think  and  sure  to  act ;  and  do  not 
enviously  (lil^e  the  French)  snap  every 
thing  by  anticipation  out  of  the 
mouth  'of  posterity.  Our  sons  also, 
we  think,  ought  to  have  something  to 
do,  were  it  only  to  pay  our  debts. 
How  truly  German  are  these  names, 

Weiiburg,  WeiUmnit  Wartburg,  Wart- 
hausetif  Wartenfels,  and  hundreds 
such  ?  *     We  manage  public  affairs  as 


oatward  or  English  sort  the  Germans  know  so  little,  that  they  do  not  oven  pretend 
to  be  able  to  translate  the  word.     Campe   paraphraset    Oentiith,  **  A  longing  in  the 
depths  of  the  soul  darkly  felt,  but  quiet,  calm,  and  pleasurable**  *—TVrv  GeiTnim  ! 
*  German  nsmea  of  placet,  from  the  roots  weiicn,  to  tairy,  and  tear  (en,  to  wait.  . 
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we  do  our  dinnera, — one  good  thing 
after  another*  not  all  at  once,  as  our 
French  neighbours  do.  And  is  not  na- 
ture with  us  ?-~before  she  has  brought 
to  perfection  one  lime-tree*  millions  of 
daisies  haTe  bloomed  and  faded.  Wo 
are  careful  to  quarry  our  stones  before 
we  adTertise  our  architecture." 

Then  follows  a  paragraph  on  French 
lerity  and  German  gravity : — 

'*  The  arch  failing  of  our  neighbours 
18  levity  :  ours  is  dullness.  Foreign* 
ers  can  no  longer  charge  us  with  a 
base  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table ;  but  are  they  altogether  in  the 
wrong  when  they  reproach  us  with  a 
lumbering  heaviness  ;  with  rudeness* 
strangely  associated  with  a  certain 
pusillanimous  humility*  morbid  sen- 
sibility about  trifles*  pedantry*  and  a 
raperstitious  attachment  to  old  things* 
merely  because  they  are  old  ?  In  the 
old  bass-fiddle  of  Europe*  the  thickest 
•tring  is  the  German*  with  deep  tones* 
and  slow  vibrations;  but  once  set 
a-going*  it  sounds  away  indefatigably* 
as  it  were  to  sound  for  ever.  And 
yet  the  German  can  dance  as  well  as 
the  Frenchman ;  amour  the  very  few 
national  characteristicshe  has*  one  is 
tihat  of  national  dances :  but  a  Ger- 
man  will  not  willingly  be  seen  dan- 
cing after  forty,  while  a  Frenchman 
dances  on  to  sixty,  and  longer*  though 
he  has  only  half  the  use  of  his  legs. 
On  whose  side  is  nature  ? 

"  Nowhere  do  we  find  so  much  un- 
meaning gravity  as  in  Germany.  This 
is  especially  remarkable  in  official  per- 
sons.    And  yet*  Uochcfoucault,  one 
bnndred  years  ago*  said*  with  equal 
beauty  and  truth — '  la  gravite  est  tin 
mystere  da  corps  inventc  pour  couvrir 
le  defaut  de  Vesprit:     The  French, 
however*  show  that  they  have  studied 
merely  the  outside  of  German  charac- 
ter* when  they  imagine  that  wit,  hu- 
mour*andfun  are  altogether  unknown 
in  broad  Germany  ;  and  even  our  own 
Johannes  Von  Miiller  goes  too  far  when 
he  says — '  To  see  a  German  joke,  is 
to  see  a  natural  incongruity — the  great 
HaUer  dancing  in    a    domino.*     A 
Frenchman  is  more  malicious  when 
he  says  — *  In  our   attempts   to    be 
witty*  we  are  like    butterflies  with 
heavy  boots  on.*      We  are  no  poorer 
than  others  in  the  elegant  garniture  of 
mind,  but  have  not  yet  acquired  the 
art  of  setting  out  our  ricli  stores  in  an 
enticing  shape  before  the  public  eye. 
Madame  Do  Stsfi]^  indeed,  choogea  to 
vo»  ccxcrrr,  vol,  xlvjit. 
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dispute  our  claims  altogether  to  the 
sunny  playfulness  of  thought:  but 
this  French  lady  did  not  know  a  word 
of  German,  paw  every  thing  only 
through  the  spectacles  of  Schlegel,  and 
made  no  acquaintance  with  the  Ger- 
man PEOPLE*  among  whom  a  broad 
humour  is  quite  native,  far  richer* 
though  not  so  sharp  perhaps  as  a 
French  bon-mot." 

Then  follows  a  severe,  but  in  some 
respects  richly  deserved*  rating  of 
German  servility.  We  hope  much  of 
the  subjoined  remarks  can  only  be 
considered  as  perfectly  true*  when  ap- 
plied to  Germany  as  it  was  before  the 
battle  of  Jena  :— 

'*  Our  ancestors  deliberated  on  all 
subjects  twice — first*  under  the  influ- 
ence of  wine,  then  sober ;  and  after 
that  they  acted.  We*  again*  with  the 
most  honest  love  of  order  imaginable* 
which  with  us  is  so  instinctive  that 
many  external  regulations  might  well 
be  spared*  lost  all  elasticity  of  soul* 
and  sank  isolated  into  a  dull  tame 
submissiveness*  which  begot  our  wo« 
ful  spirit  of  imitation*  our  pompous 
concern  about  trifles*  and  our  wonder- 
ful low  estimate  of  our  own  dig- 
nity— a  very  dog*s  humility  at  times* 
altogether  odious.  This  spirit  of 
submission  did  not  escape  the  quick 
eyes  of  our  Galilean  neighbours  ;  and 
accordingly,  when  a  policeman  or  a 
sentinel  trenches  upon  the  dignity  of 
the  citizen  among  them,  you  will 
hear  them  say  in  fire — '  Est  ce  tjuon 
me  prend  pour  un  Al/cmand?  The 
English  are  familiarly  represented 
ed  under  the  type  of  a  bull  (John  Bull). 
A  bull  has  horns  and  uses  them  ;  but 
our  personification  was  the  German 
Michel,  who  allows  himself  to  •be 
kicked  on  the  rear  quietly,  and  then 
asks—  Was  beliebt?  (what's  your 
will  ?)  Voltaire  sang  of  Marshal  de 
Saxc — 

«  Et  ce  fier  Saxon  que  Ton  croit  ne  parmi 
nous/ 

just  as  I  remember  a  certain  innkeeper* 
who,  when  he  wished  particularly  to 
flatter  me,  said*  *  Voua  snvez,  Mm- 
sieur,  je  vous  regards  presfjue  comme 
Fran^ais.*  Here  is  national  pride 
fooled  to  the  top  of  its  bent  truly.  But 
Voltaire  said  pomething  even  worse 
than  this  .—When  the  Prussian  sol- 
diers  at  Berlin,  on  one  occasioiv,  -vct^ 
not  performing  lbc\r  Uotnaiv  c^^xi- 
tiom  exactly  aecoTA\t\a;  \o  \\\%  b«o 
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ideal,  the  French  philosophe,  in  the 
mid^  of  a  company  of  German  prin- 
eeMeSf  was  not  ashamed  to  say, '  F-^ 
fai  denumde  des  hommes,  et  on  fne 
dimne  du  AUenuuids  I  *  Do  these  con- 
ceited Gauls  Btill  keep  up  the  phrase— 
*  Jene  suis  pas  assez  Allemand  pour 
eroire  celaf*  A  tutor  in  Marshal 
Scbomberg'g  family  being  rated  for 
some  faulty  replied,  *  Par  bleu  i  on  me 
prendre  pour  tm  AUemand  I  *—io  which 
the  Marshal  retorted^  *  On  a  torU  on 
ebvroit  vous  prendre  pour  un  sot.'  Tho 
■niwer  may  serTe  for  other  occasions. 
"  Our  language  mirrors  our  mind  ; 
and,  in  the  '  respectful '  phrases  which 
Germans  use  in  addressing  titled  per- 
sonages, I  see  a  sign  of  very  great 
moral  debasement.  An  Englishman 
sets  his  /in  the  front  of  the  sentence: 
a  German  does  not  eTcn  dare  to  tag  it 
behind,  lest  it  should  appear  obtrusive: 
'  £w  :  habe  die  Ehre  zu  melden*-^ 
(to  your  Excellence  have  the  honour 
to  intimate.)  Ich  seems  to  be  ez- 
<daded  from  our  polite  conversation 
altogether,  that  it  may  appear  so  much 
the  oftener  in  the  Kantian  philosophy. 
And  these  phrases  are  used,  not  by  the 
lower  classes  only  and  by  courtiers, 
but  by  men  of  talent,  who  should  know 


tJnly, 


world.  Our  hoary  forefathers,  ac* 
cording  to  the  most  ancient  accounts 
we  have,  were  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  gold,  iron,  and  letters,  considerably 
advanced  beyond  North  American 
savages.  German  manners  and  Ger- 
man character  prevailed  through  the 
whole  of  the  so-called  middle  ages. 
The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  were  tho 
heads  of  the  new  civilisation.  The 
Emperor  was  German  ;  and  notwith- 
standing his  political  battles  with  the 
Pope,  the  humanizing  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity in  those  times  was  nowhere 
more  powerful,  and  was  received  no- 
where with  a  deeper  sympathy,  than 
in  Germany.  Then  came  the  Cru- 
sades, in  which  our  Hohenstauffen 
took  so  distinguished  a  part ;  and  they 
were  to  us  what  the  Trojan  war  was 
to  the  Greeks.  True,  we  had  no 
Homer  to  sing  our  triumphs ;  but 
there  was  something  better  already—- 
the  Bible.  The  Germans  are  arith- 
metically the  *  great  nation*  of  Europe; 
for,  properly  speaking,  the  Dutch,  tho 
Flemish,  the  Swiss,  the  Danes,  the 
Swedes,  all  are  Germans;  and  thus 
we  may  count  sixty  millions.  Why, 
then,  are  we  not  great  politically  ?  A 
mighty,  a  great,  a  venerable,  a  valiant, 
what  self-respect  is.  A  collection  of  accomplished  people  is  politically  a 
Crerman  dedications-^oven  in  these  nullity — for  want  of  unity.  Want 
days — is  enough  to  make  a  man  ooze  of  unity  destroyed  in  the  bud  the 
at  every  pore  with  indignation  ;  our  growing  feeling  of  collective  power ; 
authors  lay  themselves  at  the  feet  of  and  as  this  power  failed  to  bo  exer- 
their  patrons — and  lower  if  they  could,     cised,  the  faith  in  its  existence  came  at 


Of  a  truth,  the  honest  German  is  more 
skilled  in  the  art  of  de^rving  praise 
than  of  dispensing  it  I  can  tolerate 
the  constant  taking-off  of  the  hat — 
but  let  a  man  not  take  his  head  off 
with  it.  To  our  want  of  self-respect 
I  must  attribute  our  deficiency  in  the 
literature  of  memoirs — a  sort  of  books, 
when  well  written,  among  the  very  best 
■ad  most  instructiYe  that  are.  Our  bio- 
graphies are  as  formal  as  funeral  ora- 
tions—mere castra  doluris,  which 
squeeze  out  the  sigh^^nco  fo  sono-^ 
a  German  !  *' 

To  relieve  this  too  true  picture  of 
the  effects  of  the  political  degradation 
of  the  Grermans  on  their  national  cha- 
ractery  we  are  willing  to  cast  a  glance 
with  our  author  on  the  hbtorie  gran- 
deur of  the  Teutonic  race,  of  which 
ourselves  (English  and  Lowland  Scots) 
are  a  branch  :— 

^  After  the  fall  of  the  mighty  Ro- 
man empire,  Germans  took  their  place 
iv  jANUi^   the  dvilisation  of  the 


last  to  be  altogether  doubted.  His- 
tory might  have  taught  us  something 
better — there  had  been  moments,  nny, 
eras  in  our  history,  when  we  seemed 
to  act  in  concert,  and  force  tho  re- 
spect of  Europe :  but  history,  the  best 
of  all  teachers,  has  generally  the  worst 
of  all  scholars ;  and  so,  between  one 
mischance  and  another,  as  Herder 
said,  we  found  ourselves  after  the  strug- 
gles  of  centuries  an  unmade  Nation, 
(eine  ungewordene  nation,) 

'  Zeui  Krooion  deitroyed  ui,  for  it  wm  his 
pleuure  thus.' 

''  Brave  as  Romans,  but  not  like 
them  conquerors,  we  have  never  been 
conquered :  our  uncorrupted  mother- 
tongue  bears  the  best  testimony  to  this. 
Europe  owes  every  thing  to  the  Ger- 
mans ;  from  their  horrid  woods  they 
emerged  in  native  vigour,  and  sent  fresh 
blood  into  the  effeminate  and  torpid 
Roman  world.  The  Roman  soldiers 
had  their  tean  ready>  so  soon  as  they 
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beheld    the    cenile&n-ejcd«    gulden - 
locked  giaoU:  the  whole  camp  miido 
their  testaments.      The  Marcomanns 
struck  down  the   lions  sent  against 
them  by  the  Romans,  thinking  tiiem 
*  large  dogs. '   Germans  subdutMi  Italy> 
Gaulf   Spain^  Britainy  and  Northern 
Africa  ;    stopped  the  course  of  the 
Hunsj  the   Tartars^  and  tlio  Turks^ 
and  gave    civilisation  to  the  furth* 
est  north.     Germans  metamorphosed 
Ganls  into  Franks,  and  Britons  into 
Englishmen.     With  instinctive  sym- 
pathy, Europe  followed  the  captain- 
ihip  of  German  men,  when,  from  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia,  the  banners 
of  spiritual  liberty  first  waved,  and 
ia  Saxony  Luther  first  used  tho  great 
German  weapon,  the  printing-press, 
to  fight  the  battles  of  Christian  free- 
dom against  ecclesiastical    tyranny. 
Eorope  owes  to  us  gunpowder — tho 
art  of  killing  bodies  with  saltpetre — 
u  we  have  also  invented  the  art  of 
killiog  souls  with  metaphysics  and  dog- 
matical theology.     And  not  only  did 
ve  invent  the  printing-press,  but  wo 
016  it  manfully  :  we  make  books  for 
the  whole  world. 

"  Germany  has  been  tho  battle-field 
in  almost  all  great  wars.     Wo  suf- 
fered from  this;   but  we  were  also 
taught    to     '  endure    hardness/   and 
escaped  from  the  enorvating'  corrup- 
tions of   unbroken    prosperity.     No 
nation  can  boast  such  cuU^hteiied  and 
benevolent  princes,  so    many   brave 
varriors,  su  many  profound  thinkers 
and  far-seeing    statesmen,   so   many 
educational  institutions,  so  laborious 
artiits  and  artificers,  so  much  substan- 
tial (not  paper)  riches,  so  little  debt, 
and,  what  is  better  than  all,  so  much 
bonesty,  and  such   pure  and  simple 
manners.    The  morals  of  the  common 
people  at  least  are  purer  than  in  any 
other  country— witness  tlie  steady  in- 
crease of   our   population,    notwitli- 
itanding  the  continued  desolation  of 
the  most  bloody  wars.     I  am  content 
that  we  have  no  metropolis,  no  mon- 
arch, no  states,  no  colonies.    Wo  have 
less  centralization,  but  more  dii^tribu- 
tion;  less  luxuriance  of  wealth,  but 
more  purity  and  simplicity.     In  tbo 
equality  and  universality  of  intellect- 
ual culture,  neither  France  nor  Eng- 
land can  compete  with  us." 
In  these  last  sentences  our  author 


has  touched  on  a  favourite  topic  with 
the  laudators  of  things  German.  The 
Norwegian?,  and  we  Scotch,  may  feel 
disposed  to  (question  the  claims  of  supe 
rior  moral  purity  set  forth  with  so 
much  self-  complacency ;  but  the  Ger- 
man's are  certain  that,  intellectually, 
they  are  the  most  cultivated  people  in 
Europe;  and  to  their  general  informa- 
tion,  profound  habits  of  thought,  exten- 
sive erudition,  and  scientific  accuracy, 
their  varied  and  valuable  literature 
bears  the  most  satisfactory  testimony. 
On  the  state  of  science,  art,  and  reli- 
gion in  Germany,  Weber  discourse! 
at  great  length,  and  with  much  justi- 
fiable vanity,  as  follows :— • 

"  Tho  main  boast  of  Germany, 
however,  is  Science  and  Aax.  Hera 
we  are  merchants  on  the  great  scale ; 
and  though  we  had  tho  £sadvantage 
of  beginning  later  than  the  other  cul- 
tivated European  nations,'  we  have 
outstripped  our  masters  so  far  that 
Madame  do  Stael  could  justly  say, 
Germany  U'  la  patrie  de  lapensee.*  I 
do  not  require,  in  confirmation  of  this, 
to  appeal  to  tho  immense  number  of 
our  authors,  calculated  by  Menzel  at 
1*2,5U0— (1  shall  think  myself  uncom- 
monly liberal  if  to  600  of  this  nnmber 
I  as>ign  the  crown  of  honour)^-af 
little  do  1  appeal  to  our  Universities, 
of  which  we  reckon  38  (now  only  23).^ 
or  to  our  great  bookselling  establish- 
ments, of  which  there  were  200  fifty 
years  ago,  and  now  at  least  800 ;  but 
I  build  my  assertion  on  tho  thorough 
searching  character  that  distinguishes 
the  productions  of  German  intellect, 
and  on  the  dispersion  and  free  distri- 
bution of  really  learned  men  through- 
out society.  In  other  countries  much 
more  time  is  devoted  to  mere  social 
recreation ;  we  court  solitude,  and 
cultivate  reflection :  there,  the  men  of 
letters  are  to  be  found  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  largo  cities,  or  in  the 
metropolis  only ;  here,  they  are  met 
with  abundantly  every  where,  and  not 
mere  khidiii,  (as  we  are  calumni- 
ated,) but  thinking  men,  scientifically 
cultivated,  and  practically  active. 

*'  In  theology  wo  have  made  the 
greatest  advances ;  and  some  of  our 
philosophers  have  advanced  even  to 
the  happy  conclusion  that  no  theology 
is  possible.*  Our  jurists  have  long  been 
famous;  in  law,  Roman,  canon,  and 


*  A  humorous  allusion  to  Kant,  who  tnught  that  theology  is  impoasiVA^  aa  ibKViUM^l 
pore  reawD/  bat  It  nerertAehis  a  iiecesMry  pof  tuJate  of  practical  r^aaon. 
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Germani  numberless  folio  and  quarto 
^dftsertatioas  de  eo    quod  justum  est 

circa attest  thoir  invincible  laborio- 

sltj.  .They  haye  accumulated  80  many 
precedents^  that  one  has  only  to  turn 
up  the  index  at  the  proper  place,  and> 
without  any  labour  of  thinking-^  you 
straightway  find  the  proper  decision 
in  terminis ;  and  this  went  to  such  a 
length  with  many  of  our  famous  old 
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their  6trange-phra?ed  systems,  that  a 
foreigner,  let  him  know  German  never 
so  well,  will  not  understand  them ; 
nay,  some  Germans  often  require  spe- 
cial dictionaries  for  every  author  they 
read;  and  for  Englishmen  and  French- 
men— who  shall  blame  them,  if,  in  such 
cases,  ihey  quietly,  or  even  with  a 
sneer,  ignore  our  whole  philosophy, 
and  look  upon  our  *  strivinu:  after  the 
jurists,  that  they  unlearned  the  art  of  ideal'  as  fantastic  dreamery  and  sub- 
thinking  altogether,  and  proceeded  in     lirao  drivel? 

all  things  as  Aristotle  did  in  the  mat-        **  In  philology  wchavegreat  names — 
ter  of  slavery,  never  doubting  for  a     Heyne,  Wolf,  Voss,Schutz,  Schneider 


moment  that  such  a  thing  must  be, 
and  beginning  only  with  the  causes 
whence  ic  springs.  Our  law  was  such 
an  artificial  strucluro  of  intricacy  and 
complexity,  that  for  a  stranger  it  was 
utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  the  study 
of  it.  It  is  much  simplitied  now,  in- 
deed, but  enveloped  in  as  much  pro- 
fessional obscuration  as  ever.*  For 
medicine,  I  think  our  Stahls,  Hoff- 
manns, and  Hallers,  may  bo  set 
against  any  foreign  names;  and  in 
natural  science,  so  closely  allied  to 
medicine  —  as  botany,  mineralogy, 
chemistry — we  excel  all  other  nations. 
In  philosophy  we  have  Leibnitz,  Wolf, 
Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling;  and,  God  be 
praised,  we  are  also  descended  from 
those  heights  of  high-flying  unreason 
whither  our  transcendental  magisterial 
desk-philosophers  had  transported  us, 
and  are  content  to  boast  such  intel- 
lectual functions  only  as  are  not 
ashamed  to  look  an  every. day  sun  in 
the  face.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
Lichtenberg's  Swabian  traveller  found 
seven  doctors  in  a  madhouse,  who  all 
owed  their  confinement  to  the  Kantian 
philosophy.  Qv€b  svpra  nos,  nil  ad 
nos  I — But,  once  for  all,  we  must  con- 
fess it,  our  mania  for  systematizing  is 
as  characteristically  natural  as  our 
foolish  reverence  for  titles;  and  as 
literature  with  us  is  no  matter  of  pub- 
lic luxury,  but  a  domestic,  chamber 
affair,  our  authors,  to  compensate  for 
the  want  of  brilliant  parade  in  the 
present;  fix  their  eye  on  posterity,  and 
dream  of  immortality.  So  secluded, 
ndeed,  do  our  philosophers  spin  out 


[  Welcker,  Bocckh,  Muller,  Thiersch, 
stand  in  the  highest  rank.  So 
Kiistner,  Bode,  Karsten,  &c.,  in  ma^ 
thematics.  In  history  we  may  set 
Schliitzer,  Muller,  Spittler,  Heeren, 
[Niebuhr,  Schneller,  Neande'r,  Men- 
zel,]  against  any  equal  number  of  f\j» 
reigners  :  with  romances  and  works 
of  imagination  wo  literally  swarm  ; 
but  in  political  science  we  are  sadly 
deficient — unless,  indeed,  we  choose 
to  confound  jurisprudence  with  poll- 
ties.  As  little  do  wo  know  of  navi- 
gation ;  and  our  political  constitution 
and  geographical  situation  explain  the 
deficiency.  1  much  doubt  whether 
the  representative  constitutions  wo 
have  made  so  much  talk  of  since  the 
peace,  will  do  much  for  our  advance- 
ment in  political  knowledge.  It  seems 
easier  for  us  Germans  in  the  19th 
century  to  balloon  in  tlio  air,  and 
ramble  in  speculation  through  the 
universe,  than  to  remain  on  vulgar 
earth,  and  attend  in  detail  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  day.  It  is  saftr  ali^o  to 
write  sermons  and  hymn-books  and 
cookery  hooks,  than  political  pam- 
phlets. We  run  the  risk  in  politics  now, 
as  our  religious  reformers  did  in  the 
ICth  century,  of  being  hunted  down 
with  the  cry  of  heresy  ;  and  there 
seems  no  salvation  for  us  in  this  de- 
partment, but  in  reviving  the  old  Py- 
thagorean distinction  of  esoteric  and 
exoteric.  We  are,  in  truth,  such  fresh- 
men in  public  life,  that  we  can  carry 
on  no  political  controversy  without 
rubbing  the  raw  of  a  thousand  irrita- 
ble personalities ;  and  even  ger.tlemen 


•  The  reader  will  recollect  here  that  Weber  wag  himself  a  lawyer,  «nd  knew  practically 

he  evilf  of  which  he  wae  talking.     It  appears  that  not  Eoglish  law  alone  la  caiikered 

with  technicalities.     We   must  notice,   however,   that  our  author   appears  to  refer 

mainly  to  the  ancient  law  of  the   empire — Qermao  law  proper.     In   Prussia,  tliere  it 

much,  both   in  tho  theory  and  practice  of  jurivprudence,  from  which  an  EngHah  |e- 

jii»)aiOT  m\ghi  derive  useful  hints. 


1840.] 


Gtrmamf'-J>y  Charles  JuUui  Weber, 


of  the  bnrcaacracy  aro  driven  out  of 
their     sulf-posscssion    by    ephemeral 
eriticismsy  which  au  Eujj^lishnian  would 
hear  oDly  to  forget.   With  this  morbid 
sen8ibility»  nothiug  great  can  bo  done  ; 
for  to  influence  the  public  mind  a  man 
must  speak  out  boldly ;  but  speaking- 
out  is  dangerous,  and  makes  enemies. 
And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  politics 
should  be  brought  back  to  the  old 
definition,  arsfaliendi  homines,  in  this 
case  it  can  never  be  a  science  in  which 
h(mcsi  Germans  can  make  great  pro- 
ficiency.    There  is  one  other  branch 
of  literature  in  which  we  Germans 
are  far  behind  our  polished  neigh- 
bours— a  deficiency,  however,  that  is 
our  highest  prdsc — the  literature  of 
obscenity.      Hero   the    Italians,  the 
French,  and,  in  ono  branch  of  their 
literature,  the  English  have  far  out- 
stripped us.* 

"in  the  flue  arts,  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  perhaps, 
^  must  plead  an  inferiority ;  but  in 
the  art  of  engraving,  in  music,  and 
poetry,  we  will  staud  comparison. 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  what 
Bimcs!  As  to  oratory,  our  young 
parliaments,  belike,  after  they  have 
(hue  something,  may  show  us  speci- 
mens of  the  art  of  public  gpeahing.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  must  content  our- 
Sflves  with  tho  pulpit,  where  I  am 
afraid  we  can  show  no  rivals  to  the 
Bos»nots  and  Massillons  ;  to  compen- 
kite  for  this,  however,  our  stage  can 
wbibit  specimens  of  dramatic  excel- 
lence, from  which  a  London  and 
I'arlsian  audience  might  condescend 
to  gather  lessons.  ^'either  must  I 
for^'et  to  mention  a  notable  art,  which 
ovus  its  eristenco  to  the  inventive 
genius  of  our  countrymen — Lithogra- 
phy. 
"  And  what  have  we  not  done,  to 
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crown  all,  in  the  great  art  of  educa- 
tion ?  No  country  can  boast  better  or 
moro  numerous  educational   institu- 
tions. We  count  twenty- threo  univer> 
si  ties:  thecolossal  empire  of  Russia  has 
only  seven ;  and  all  Asia,  the  mother  of 
our  arts  and  sciences,  only  two,  Benares 
and  Samarcand.  Not  in  number  only, 
but  in  character,  are  our  universities 
pre-eminent.      We  beain  where  othen 
end^-so  a  Parisian  said  to  Schlotzer ; 
and  he  said  right.     This  is  the  good 
side  of  our  uniyersitics ;    and  as  to 
darker  shades,  the  Burschen  extrara- 
gancies,  of  which  foreigners  make  so 
much  talk — I  shall  content  myself  with 
the  dictum,  'Jugend  wili  vertobl  habetC 
^-a  young  man  must  get  out  his  non- 
sense in  one  shape  or  another.    Jean 
Paul  was  of  opinion,  that  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  middle  ages  might 
belong  to  individual  development ;  a 
Gothic  barbarism,  not  without  its  use 
in  steeling  the  character  against  the 
effeminacy    and    over- refinement    of 
modern  life ;  and  in  this  view,  I  can 
look  on  our  academical  nonsensicali- 
ties  and  monstrosities  with  a  smile  of 
easy  toleration.   Our  universities  may 
be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  established 
institutions  in  which  our  enthusiastic 
German  youths  pass  through  the  ne- 
cessary period  of  spiritual  fermentation 
with  the  greatest   possible   profit  to 
themselves,   and    the    least    possible 
danger  to  tho  commonwealth.    When 
the  fermentation  is  over,  they  aro  de- 
livered over  to  tho  state  as  peace-, 
able,  manageable,  and  profitable  sub- 
jects.    I  will  not  deny,  however,  that 
out  of  the  many,  there  are  some,  who, 
being  once  in  these  fermenting-houses, 
never  come  out  again. 

"  Besides  tho  universities,  we  have 
academical  gymnasia,  gymnasia  plain, 
Ritter- academies,  military  academies. 


•  a 


'*'  Such  care  is  taken  of  the  morals  of  the  people,  that  in  no  instance  since  I  left  my 
own  shores,  do  I  recollect  seeing  for  sale  any  obscene  book  or  print.  If  any  things  of  the 
tort  exi&t  iu  Germany,  the  public  eye  at  least  is  respected*     Such  a  degraded  pander 
is  the  publisher  of  Harriet  Wilson  would  be  quashed  at  once  by  the  universal  scom 
of  all  ranks." — Vieit  to   Gennan^/  by  Sir  Arthur  Brnyoke  Faulkner,  y6\.  i.  p.  111. 
Oo  the  whole  these  remarks  are  right.     In  Goethe  and  Wieland,  indeed^  there  is  here 
and  there  a  want  of  hi|{h  moral  tone  ;  but  taking  German  literature  in  the  mass,  it  is 
not  only  sound  and  healthy  in  this  respect,  but  bracing  and  ennobling.     At  to  our- 
selves, Weber  very  properly  (jualifies  his  censure,  and,  so  qualified,  the  honest  English- 
man,  while  he  snb»cribe8  with  pain  to  past  folly,  can  point  with  pleasure  to  present 
reformation.     The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  immorality  in  literature  is  a  disease  any 
re    ;  bnt  in  **  the  nations  of  the  moral  North,"  English  or  German,  it  it  i^d«^^« 
Od   , 
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Cameral  academies;*  forest^  mining, 
chirurgical,  and  agricultural  schools  ; 
•cbools  of  art  and  industry,  veterinary 
and  Sunday  schools,  literary  institu- 
tions, and  scientific  academies  of  all 
■oris  ;  Jewish  academies  at  Prague, 
Breslaw,  Furth,  Frankfurt ;  an  aca* 
demy  of  Herrnhiiters  at  Barby ;  poly- 
technic institutions,  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  blind  asylums,  &c.  &;c.  Wo  have 
even  regimental  libraries :  formerly 
every  regiment  had  its  corps  of  fris- 
eur$ ;  and,  if  Gali*s  crauiology  pros- 
pers as  it  promises,  we  shall  no  doubt 
be  in  a  condition  to  arrange  all  educa- 
tion in  the  true  German  fashion  syste- 
matically with  each  model  of  humanity 
ab  ovo.  We  shall  then  complete  our 
department  of  public  instruction  by 
adding  a  oENEaAL  skull.visitation- 

TAIBUVAL. 

'*  Of  the  state  of  religion  in  Ger- 
many I  shall  only  say  that  I  think  it 
could  not  be  better.     Hero  we  have 


[Julj, 


but  are  content  to  be  Evangelicals  J 
— Gud  bo  praised!  And  the  State, 
too,  has  not  been  slow  to  come  half- 
way to  meet  the  kindly  conciliating 
feelings  of  the  different  religious  deno- 
minations. In  Protestant  as  well  as 
Catholic  countries,  Walden&es,  Men- 
nonitcd,  Greeks,  united  and  not  united, 
Turks,  Moravians,  Ileruhuters,  Pie- 
tists, Separatists,  &c.,  worship  in  peace 
together,  asking  and  being  asked 
no  questions.  Synods,  consistories, 
church  •  councillors,  superintendents, 
and  prelates,  leave  all  the  business  of 
the  age  to  be  performed  by — diploma- 
tists I 

So  much  for  German  art,  science, 
literature,  religion,  and  what  not.  It 
is  easy  to  discourse  de  omnibus  rebus 
et  quibusdam  aliis  at  any  length  ;  but 
not  so  easy  to  write  a  commentary 
on  such  discourse.  However,  our 
main  wish  on  the  present  occasion 
has  been,  that  our  readers  shall  have 
maintained  genuine  liberty ;   and,  if    before  them  a  complete  specimen  of 


foreigners  taunt  us  with  being  slaves  in 
civil  matters,  surely  they  cannot  say 
the  same  of  our  theology.  Catholi- 
cism prevails  in  the  south.  Protestant- 
ism in  the  north,  of  Germany.  Our 
Catholicism  is  not  the  intolerant  and 


the  Daguer retype- system,  as  applied 
to  intellectual  portraiture.  In  one 
or  two  places  we  have  supplied  names 
within'  brackets,  fully  more  deserv- 
ing of  mention,  in  our  opinion,  than 
those  which   Weber  has  singled  out 


blind   Catholicism  of   the    south    of    as  Coryphaei  in  their  particular  de- 


Europe  ;  t  and  our  Protestantism  is  no 
more  fth  de  se,  by  making  Luther  a 
Pope.  The  terrors  of  the  thirty  years* 
war  cured  us  of  this  folly ;  and,  by 
dear-bought  experience,  we  at  length 
learned  that  though  the  first  Reformers 
were  no  doubt  intolerant  enough  in 
many  things,  reformation  without  to- 
leration is  a  phrase  only.  We  aro 
now  neither  Lutherans  nor  Calvinists, 


partmeuts.  From  further  commen- 
tary our  limits  command  us  to  abstain. 
If  the  reader  relishes  the  discourse  of 
this  intelligent  old  sexagenarian,  we 
shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
bringing  him  again  before  the  British 
public,  quite  in  an  easy  way,  with 
night-cap  and  dressing-gown,  accord- 
ing to  the  German  fashion. 


*  Academies  for  training  young  statesmen  and  bureaucratists. 

f  '*  Notwithstanding  the  reverence  usually  manifested  for  all  religious  observances  in 
this  country,  it  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
manaers  of  the  people,  and  enquiring  into  their  sentim'ints,  that  the  more  superstitioui 
points  of  discipline  are  falling  into  disuse  among  the  educated  classes,  and  are  now  as 
ezdosively  tho  portion  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  as  their  blaulc  bread  and  home. spun 
jackets." — Mrs  TroIfope*s  Vienna  and  tke  Auftrifxnf,  i.  166.  All  very  true  :  only 
M.  Weber  must  recollect  that  a  change  of  a  similar  natu  e,  though  not  p^erhaps  to  the 
Mme  extent,  has  lieen  going  on  also  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

I  Alluding  to  the  recent  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  CaWinistic  churches,  effected 
in  many  places  spontaneously,  and  in  a  very  laudable  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  but 
in  other  places  latterly  by /(>rc0 — afoul  blot  upon  the  mild  and  paternal  character  which 
the  Pmssian  Government,  by  its  general  policy,  had  so  aobly  gained. 


aio.] 
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Thbbe  an  qnestioDi,  showy  and 
q>ecioiis  bj  their  titles,  which  in  vir- 
toe  are  far  below  the  promise  of  their 
names.     There  are  questions  which, 
under  obscure  forms,  mask  a  world  of 
potential  Talue.     To  this  latter  class 
belongs  the   ease    before  us.      And 
whate?er  interest  it  might  otherwise 
bare  excited,  supposing  it  left  to  the 
natoral  effect  of  its  dry  technical  de- 
signation, simply  through  one  acci- 
dent of  its  Parliamentary  progress  it 
has  already  gathered  about  itself  a 
large  body  of  notice  and  anxiety,  tIz. 
through    the    quality    of   resistance 
which  it  has  proToked.     This  resist* 
anee.  In  every  stage,  has  been  tumul- 
tuous and,  in  a  parliamentary  sense, 
disorderly.     It  has  trampled  on  the 
usages  of  Parliament  where  they  im- 
peded—it has  clung  to  the  mere  let- 
ter of  those  usages  where  they  hap- 
pened to  assist.      Such  a  zealotry, 
such  a  contagion  of  partisanship,  draw- 
ing into  one  vortex  of  rabid  animosity 
the  courteous  and  the  discourteous— 
the     most    considerate    temperance 
equally  with  the  blindest  malignity—- 
has  had  at  least  one  useful  result ;  it  has 
thoroughly  awakened  the  public  to  a 
sense  of  some  deeper  interest  at  stake 
than  is  notified  by  the  mere  Terbal  de- 
criptions  of  the  measure  in  the  daily 
records  of  public  business.    The  pulse 
at  the  surface,  running  at  so  headlong 
a  pace  of  fever,  indicates  some  deep- 
aeated    disturbance    in    the    system. 
These    bacchanalian    movements    of 
faction  argue  some  vital  interest  in  the 
background  which  is  either  disturbed, 
or  is  threatened  with  disturbance,  by 
Lord   Stanley's  measure  of  reform. 
By  this  time  the  public  mind  is  suffi-> 
ciently  enlightened  as  to  the  nature  of 
that  interest.     Two  points,  long  since 
ascertained  by  those  who  were  open  to 
conviction,  have  been  forced  into  relief 
and  prominent  notoriety  by  the  frenzy 
of  the  opposition  to  Lord  Stanley — 1. 
That  the  present  Administration  sub- 
stantially hold  their  official  power  by 
an  Irish  tenure :  thrown  upon  English 
and  Scottish  resources,  they  would  be 
turned  oat,  and  they  would  be  kept  out 


2.  That  even  this  limited  tenure  of 
power,  this  merely  Irish  tenure,  is  it- 
self dependent  for  its  present  operation 
upon  its  present  disorders.    The  very 
Iridh  basis  of  the  Ministry  would  not 
suffice  without  an  Irish  derangement. 
Ttie  condition  is  itself  subject  to  a  con- 
dition. It  is  only  as  a  channel  through 
which  Mr  0*Connell  is  able  to  propa- 
gate an  influence,  that  an  Irish  consti- 
tuency is  more  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  a  British  constituency.     It 
is  only  through  its  present  state  of 
disorder  that  Mr  O'Connell  can  throw 
the  requisite  influence  upon  the  eleet- 
oral  body.  Were  the  electoral  funetions 
brought    into    a    healthy   condition, 
whether  for  the  act  of  voting  or  the 
acts  constituting  the  right  to  vote, 
from  that  moment  would  cease  the 
O'  Connell  power  to  counterwork  the 
Conservative  tendencies  of  Irish  pro- 
perty.    Obstructions  or  non-conduct- 
ors to  an  O'  Connell  influence  would 
come  into  play  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  electoral  machinery,  were  those 
abuses  once  removed  which  at  present 
give  a  large  preponderance  to  priestly 
influence  by  multiplying  the  class  of 
voters  who  are  fitted  to  be  its  dupes. 
Only  by  the  disorder  of  the  elective 
franchise,    an   O'Connell    influence : 
only  by  an   O'Connell    influence,   a 
Melbourne  cabinet.     Ilinc  iUee  lacknj" 
m(B  I     Hence  the  dithyrambic  frenzy 
of  resistance.     It  was  no  longer  a 
difl^usivo  struggle  maintained  over  the 
total  field  of  politics,  where  progress 
for  either  side  is  gradual,  and  loss  in 
one  part  balanced  often  by  gain  in  an- 
other.    The  very  key  of  the  position 
was  assailed  ;  organs  of  life  were  me- 
naced. The  Ministers  and  Mr  O'Con- 
nell clung  to  each  other  with  the  in* 
stincts  that  connect  systems  of  power 
reciprocally  dependent.    A  fatal  sym- 
pathy, like  that  which  the  great  poet 
represents  as  binding  together  Sin  and 
Death,  pervaded  their  separate  tenures 
of  authority.     It  was  little  in  itself  to 
each  party  as  a  separate  interest  that 
the  other  should  be  extinguished.    But 
it  was  too  evident  that  the  extinction 
of  either  must  carry  with  U  \Vv«  cir* 
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MnctioQof  the  other;  muit presuppose  toral  abuses  bad  no  existence:  or 
it  in  tlic  oue  case  as  a  cause,  or  pro-  (like  some  Irish  members  at  present,) 
duce  it  in  the  other  as  an  eiiect.  be  would  have  depressed  them  to  & 
Motive,  therefore,  there  was,  level  with  those  local  irreguluriiics  in 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  England  which  have  now  and  then 
sustain  that  t)itter  resistance  to  Lord  vitiated  an  election.  But,  unfuitu- 
Stanley  which  we  have  witnessed.  In  nateljr,  this  evasion  had  been  foreclosed 
that,  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us.  toaMelbouruo  Cabinet  by  its  own  acts. 
Every  man  who  has  watched  human  Already,  from  the  year  1835,  and  by 
nature  in  states  of  conflict,  must  knuw  direct  co-operation  with  three  distinct 
that  no  anger  is  so  deadly  as  that  measures  of  reform,  this  Cabinet  had 
which  is  the  reaction  of  fear.  Men  recorded  its  acknowledgment  of  the 
are  never  so  thoroughly  vindictive  as  abuse.  The  reform,  it  is  true,  had 
when  they  have  been  heartily  fright-  been  in  every  case  mere  matter  of 
eued  ;  and  in  this  case  there  was  the  moonshine ;  and  had  been  meant  for 
wrath  of  panic  and  of  deliberate  fure»  such.  Means  were  taken  efl'ectually 
sight.  In  the  agitation,  therefore,  of  to  prevent  any  substantial  change 
the  Ministerial  party,  we  see  nothing  from  coming  to  maturity  :  and  the  out- 
but  what  is  natural.  Even  the  parti-  ward  show  of  reform  had  been  pursued 
cipation  in  tliis  frenzy  of  persons  as  merely  with  the  purpose,  1 .  of  saving 
temperate  as  Lord  John  Russell,  does  appearances  ;  2.  of  keeping  other 
not  surprise  us:  but  oue  thing  has  more  etlectual  labourers  out  of  this 
perplexed  us  from  the  first,  viz.,  what  vineyard  :  so  lung  as  a  Government 
colourable  pretext  the  Government  measure  was  before  the  house,  au  ex- 
would  ultimately  put  forward,  after  cuso  was  always  at  hand  for  discour- 
tochnical  delays  should  fail,  as  the  a^ing  all  other  more  serious  reformers, 
ground  of  their  opposition.  The  true  These  were  the  true  motives  forcoun- 
ground  nobody  could  mi&take.  Ail  tenancing  simulated  reforms;  but  still, 
the  world,  when  once  put  upon  the  under  what  motives  soever,  a  measure 
inquiry  by  the  desperate  energies  of  of  reform,  even  when  it  is  a  counterfeit 
the  resistance,  had  learned  what  screw  measure,  must  proceed  from  the  first 
was  getting  loose  in  the  government ;  upon  the  admission  of  an  abuse.  Plans 
but  then  t/iat  was  not  of  a  nature  to  of  redress,  though  hollow  in  every 
bo  pleaded.  True  it  was,  that  one  thing  eldO,  at  tho  least  were  valid  ar* 
Irish  faction  kept  the  Whig  faction  in  gumeuts  of  that  particular  derange- 
power :  true  it  was,  that  this  Irish  meut  to  which  they  pointed  their  re- 
xaction  was  kept  afloat  only  by  a  medics.  If  there  were  nothing  to  le- 
moustrous  machinery  of  fraud  :  true  dress  in  the  franchise  as  generally 
it  was,  that  this  joint  life  had  been  held,  or  generally  exercised  in  Ire- 
maintained  by  no  other  cause  what,  land,  then  what  had  been  the  meaning 
ever  than  those  disorders  affecting  the  of  their  own  repeated  schemes  for 
elective  franchise,  which  it  was  tho  amending  it  ?  Tho  special  remedy  had 
object  of  thb  bill  to  destroy.  To  vaiied  at  least  three  times;  but  the 
maintain  this  disorder  was  a  sine  qua  general  abuse  'had  been  recognized 
non  of  existence  to  tho  compound  alike  in  all:  too  late  and  penitent  ially 
party.  But  then  disorder,  as  disorder,  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  discovered  their 
never  could  bo  urged  with  decency  as  own  precipitancy.  The  best  arrow 
a  fit  object  of  Parliamentary  protec**  in  the  sheaf  had  been  shot  away  to  no 
tion.  That  was  out  of  tho  question,  purpose ;  and  in  an  unhappy  fiouriih 
Could  it  then  be  denied  ?  could  it  be  of  theatrical  virtue,  whilst  affecting 
palliated?  That  course  might  have  to  disclaim  O'Conncliism,  they  had 
been  open,  and  undoubtedly  would  thrown  away — not  indeed  that  excel- 
have  been  adopted,  at  an  earlier  period  lent  resource,  but  the  moans  of  main- 
of  the  Melbourne  Cabinet.  With  the  taming  it  against  all  future  reformers  ; 
same  interest  at  issue,  and  not  yet  viz.,  by  point-blank  denial  that  it  ex- 
oomniittcd  by  any  public  declaration  isted,  or  (if  that  should  happen  to  bo 
upon  the  question,  it  is  certain  that  the  better  course,)  by  treating  it  as  a 
Lord  John  Russell  would  have  at<«  bagatelle  too  minuto  for  legislation. 
tempted  an  ^  easy  deliverance  by  Losing  this  plea,  which  they  wilfull  y 
roundly  affirming  that  the  Irish  elec*  threw  away  by  too  adventurous  hypo- 
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crisy^  it  did  and  does  appear  to  iis, 
that  tho  present  AdtDini&tration  had 
forfeited   eveiy  plausible    artifico  or 
eTanon   bj   which  they  could   have 
confroDted    Lord    Staule)f'«    preseut 
bill.      AccordiDglyy  what  is  it  they 
allege  against  that  bill  ?  What  is  left 
open  for  them  to  allege,  after  having 
so  thoroughly  cut  away  the  ground 
from  under  their  own  feet  ?  Why,  sim- 
ply this — that,  in  narrowing  the  pre- 
sent excessive  facilities  for  establi&h- 
ing  fraudulent  claims.  Lord  Stanley 
bas  proportionately  fettered  the  esta- 
blishment of  juAt  claims.  But  this  ob- 
jection applied  equally  to  their  own 
schemes  of  reform  :  and»  secondly,  it 
is  an  objection  growing  out  of  the  mere 
necessities  besetting  the  case,  and  one 
which  must  inevitably  apply  to  any 
and  to  every  scheme  of  reform,  sup- 
posing it  sincere.  Previously  to  exami- 
nation, all  claims  must  in  fairness  be 
presumed   equally   doubtful ; — those 
who  are  involved  in  one  common  sus- 
picion, the  innocent  equally  witli  the 
guilty,  most  abide  tho  hardships  uf  stis- 
picion  and  the  anxieties  of  trial.    The 
dlatinctions  of  good  and  bad,  of  sound 
and  fraudulent,  apply  only  after  tho 
examination.  That  particular  trouble, 
therefore,  which  arises  from  the  pro- 
cess of  investigation,  it  is  au  utter  im- 
possibility so  to  modify,    as  that  it 
should  proportion  itself  to  the  justice 
of  the  pretension ;  for  that  justice  can 
be  known  only  after  the  trouble  has 
been  endured.     Human  infirmity  it 
is  which  makes  any  investigation  ne- 
cessary ;    and  it  is   that  same  infir- 
mity  which  proporlioos  the  trouble 
and  vexation,  not  to  the  soundness  and 
unsoundness  by  which  one  claim  dif- 
fers from  another,  but  to  the  condi- 
tion of  doubt  which  affects  all  claims 
alike.    There  is,  besides,  a  local  argu- 
ment applying  to  any  Irish  measure  of 
reform,  which  too  reasonably  fouqds 
itself  on  the  excess  of  the  Irish  abuse. 
It  Is  idle  to  suppose  that  any  man, 
having  the  chances  of  his  bill  staked 
upon  the  reasonableness  of  its  details, 
would  do  so  childish  an  act  as  to  vo- 
lunteer an  argument  against  himself, 
by  introducing  one  single  vexatious 
or  superfluous  restraint.     It  is  pre- 
sumable that  the  machinery  will  be 
only  so  far  elaborate  and  troublesome, 
as  to  qualify  it  for  contending  with 
the  elaborate  artifiees  and  the  trouble- 


some evasions  which  it  contemplates. 
Tho  tricks  being  complex  by  which 
tho  law  is  defeated,  no  man  ought  to 
make  it  an  objection  to  the  reform, 
that  it  is  comnieusuratcly  complex  so 
as  to  measure  itself  against  tho  abuse. 
In  all  this  there  is  no  hardship  be- 
yond what  every  one  of  us  suffers  in 
turn  under  given  circumstances.  For 
instance,  in  crossing  a  frontier  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  smngt^ling,  what 
honourable  man  but  submits  cheer- 
fully  to  have  his  baggago  searched, 
under  a  general  regulation,  however 
much  he  would  resent  a  suspicion 
pointed  specially  and  unequally  at 
himself.  The  abuses  affecting  the 
elective  privilege  in  Ireland  having 
matured  themselves  into  something  of 
a  systematic  form,  now  require  some- 
thing of  a  systematic  remedy.  To 
him  who  applies  this  remedy,  and  to 
him  who  suffers  its  application,  there 
is  naturally  something  more  of  trou- 
ble and  of  circuitous  forms  presented 
than  where  simple  or  more  uniform 
modes  of  attack  on  this  species  of 
right  have  imposed  less  cumbrous 
modes  of  defence.  Every  just  claim- 
ant should  consider  himself  aggrieved 
and  injured  by  every  spurious  claim- 
ant. And  he  should  view  any  means 
of  upholding  bis  own  right  as  a  call 
upon  him  not  only  for  tho  patience 
required  in  co-operating  with  public 
justice,  but  also  fur  the  gratitude  due 
on  account  of  a  private  benefit.  In 
the  legislative  remedy  for  redressing 
this  wrong,  there  are  two  separate 
subjects  of  consideration — the  thing 
and  the  person — the  thing  imposed, 
the  person  imposing.  As  to  the  thing^ 
(the  now  trouble  imposed,)  any  fair 
claimant  should  view  it  as  his  own 
private  contribution  or  tax  towards  a 
new  mode  of  defence  established  on 
behalf  of  his  property.  As  to  the 
person  in  whom  this  new  defence  ori- 
ginates, he  must  be  blind,  indeed,  if 
ho  fail  to  see — that  this  person,  as 
regards  the  efficacy  of  the  defence,  is 
the  legislator — that  this  person,  as  re- 
gards its  violation,  is  the  fraudulent 
offender  who  had  experimeutally  dO'* 
monstrated  the  insufficiency  uf  simpler 
means. 

Were  the  sole  purpose,  thereTore, 
before  us  to  defend  Lord  Stanley,  by 
defending  his  measure  now  pending 
for  the  reform  of  Iho  1t\&\\  ie^\x«^- 
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tion>    we   should  hold  that  we  had 
said  enoafi^h  ;  that  not  one  word  more 
was  required ;  and  for  this  reason— 
that  any  objections  to  the  bill  must 
apply  themselves  either  to  the  general 
object  of  that  measure,  or  to  some  of 
its  special  provisions.     Now,  as  to  the 
general  object,   that   is  undisputed : 
nobody  denies  the  abuse  which  the 
bill  deals  with  ;  least  of  all  can  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  deny  it ;   that 
abuse  having  been  denounced  and  at- 
tacked pro  forma  in  every  session  of 
Parliament   except   one    since    they 
came  into  ofRce.     This  l)eiu^  so,  and 
the  general  purpose  of  the  bill  being 
admitted  as  a  reasonable  purpose  on 
all  sides,  it  is  in  its  special  provisions 
that  we  are  to  look  for  any  thing  evil. 
But,  if  so,  the  onus  of  producing  this 
provision   lies    upon  the    opponents. 
It  is  no  duty  of  ours  to  imagine  all 
that  might  be  said  under  a  miscon- 
ception or  a  wilful  misrepresentation 
of  particular  clauses.     It  is  for  those 
who  quarrel  with  the  bill  to  cite  and 
verify  the  article  by  which  any  man*s 
rights  could  be  abridged,  or  any  in- 
terest restinpf  upon   a   foundation  of 
reality  could  be  daraagoH.     The  bur- 
den of  proof  clearly  lies  where   we 
place  it,  that  is,  with  the  objectors ; 
since  it  mubt  be  easy  for  them  to  sub- 
stantiate  any  real  grievance ;  whilst  on 
cur  part,  to  anticipate  all  imaginary 
grievances  would  be  a  work  of  impos- 
sibility.    But  with  this  onus  rcbtiug 
upon  them,  the  opponents  of  the  mea- 
sure have  been  able  to  put  their  finger 
upon  no  one  specific  clause  as  tangibly 
vicious.  The  objection  taken  by  Lord 
Morpeth,  and  upon  which  he  divided 
the  House,  was  not  even  by  pretence 
an  allegation  of  wrong  done  or  to  be 
done :  it  was  such  a  blank  **  grab,** 
(to  borrow  a  low  word  for  a  low  act,) 
■uch  a  mere  snatch  at  a  bonus  for  his 
party,  as  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
read  of  in  all  the  records  of  Parlia- 
ment.      That   we   may  notice  else- 
where. But  beyond  thatt  which  did  not 
profess  to  touch  any  principle  what- 
ever, there  has  been  no  indication  for 
good  or  for  ill  of  any  one  speciflo 
clause  or  provision  in  Lord  Stanley's 
bill.    The  general  principle  of  appeals 
has  indeed  been  denounced ;  but  that, 
though  indbpensable  to  a  searching 
trial  of  false  claims,  is  not  peculiarly 
connected  with  Lord  Stanler  •  reform : 
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public  justice  is  more  interested  in 
that    pro  virion    than    the    particular 
bill.     A  general  objection,  again,  to 
the   probable    working    of   the    bill 
has  been  started  by  the  Irish  solicitor, 
Mr  Pigot.     But  this,  when  examined, 
proves  to  be  nothing  more  thun  a  lively 
sketch,  or  fictitious  case,  so  imagined, 
as  to  embody  the  various  possible  ex- 
tremities to  which  an  imaginary  voter 
migiit  be  reduci'd  under  circumstances 
luiifurmly  the  most  adverse;  that  is, not 
as  in  real  life,  where  excess  in  one  direc- 
tion is  compensated  in  the  long  run  by  an 
opposite  excess  in  another ;  but  where 
ail  these  excesses  run  constantly  in  one 
direction.     His  distance,  for  example, 
from  the  several  places  of  registration, 
of  appeal,  &c.,  is  supposed  always  the 
very  outside  of  what  the  law  tolerates  : 
his  luck  is  never  the  average  mixture 
of  good  and  bad  which  this  world  fur- 
nishes, but  always  the  very  worst :  the 
opposition  to  his  claim  is  never  such 
as  reasonable  probabilities  promise, 
but    such   as   novelists    imagine  for 
eflect.      In  short,  the   whole  of  Mr 
Pigot's  case  is  the  very  outside  case 
of  all  extremities.     And  when  he  asks 
—Now  what  do  you  say  to  that?   our 
answer  is — that  his  imaginary  client 
must  have  been  the  very  first>bom  of 
calamity,  a  condemned  subject,  an  en- 
fant perdu  from  his  birth.     And,  se- 
riously, the  entire  objection  is  nothing 
more  than  a  circumstantial  repetition 
of  the  old  original  and  sole  objection 
which  we  have  already  noticed  so  fully 
-—that  in  redressing  the  injury  of  false 
claims.  Lord  Stanley  has  circumscrib- 
ed the  privilege  of  the  just  claimant. 
And  the  short  answer  to  that  is,  gene« 
rally,  a  denial  of  the  fact:  all  rights,  ail 
privileges,  in  proportion  to  their  value, 
require  efforts  and  personal  appear- 
ances for  their  assertion  and  their  con- 
tinued exercise.       The  privilege  of 
votiirg  for  a  representative  in  Parlia* 
ment  is,  after  all,  in  the  worst  case,  not 
so  much  encumbered  with  exertion  as 
it  was  under  the  old  modes  of  elect iou, 
where  only  one  polling  place  existed 
for  a  whole  county.     Secondly,  that 
this  '*  worst  case"  can  rarely  occur, 
because  the  objector  to  a  vote  comes 
forward  at  his  own  risk,  in  the  contin- 
gency of  his  either  making  a  false  ob- 
jection or  of  his  inability  to  sustain  a 
true  one  t  that  at  any  rate  be  rouses 
a  spirit  of  deep  resentment :  and  that 
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few  men  will  choose  to  face  this  con- 
cnrreoce  of  risk  and  of  vindictive  feel- 
iog  without  stroDg  grounds  to  go  upon. 
Tbirdly>  were  all  this  otherwise,  and 
the  evil  as  heavy  as  it  is  represented, 
itill  that  the  disease  has  dictated  the 
remedy ;  and  that  at  a  less  cost,  the 
restoration  of  a  sound  state  could  not 
have  been  hadt  Grant  that  the  cost 
W€re  really  a  high  one,  still  it  is 
better  at  a  high  cost  to  have  a  per- 
fect relief,  than  at  a  low  cost  to  pur- 
chase such  a  palliation  as  leaves  a 
constant  opening  to  relapse. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that,  so  far 
u  Lord  Stanley  and  his  hill  arc  sepa- 
rately concerned,  there  is  scarcely  a 
eall  to  say  one  word  more.  It  would 
be  really  to  suggest  arguments  against 
the  measure  if  we  were  to  give  hy- 
pothetic answers  to  possihle  cavils. 
Soch  objections  as  malice  and  in- 
fennity  have  been  able  to  suggest,  all 
resolve  into  the  one  general  charge  of 
a  tendency  to  narrow  the  franchise,  or 
at  least  practically  to  narrow  its  exer- 
cise, at  an  era  when  the  spirit  of  legis- 
lation moves  in  the  very  opposite  di- 
rection. That  is  the  one  objection. 
And  the  one  sufficient  answer  is — that 
an  artificial  abuse  of  a  privilege  cannot 
but  react  under  all  good  government 
by  an  artificial  contraction  of  that  pri- 
vilege. An  excessive  license  must 
eventually  issue  in  some  legal  limita- 
tion that  would  not  else  have  been  re- 
quired. But  these  limitations  will  sel- 
dom affect  the  equitable  cl-iim ;  and, 
in  any  case  where  they  should  happen 
to  do  so,  the  blame  rccoili),  to  the  la»t 
fraction,  upon  the  original  wronur-doer, 
who  has  furnished  the  ncce&sity  fur 
the  restriction. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  subject  of  dcfcix-o 
or  apology,  or  within  those  narrow 
negative  limits,  tluit  this  Sianley 
measure  of  amendment  calls  fur  notice. 
It  is  by  positive  powers,  by  l.irge  ci)m- 
preheubive  indications  of  its  auilior 
and  its  author's  party,  by  lar^-e  ditfe- 
renccs  which  it  expounds  broadly,  as 
separating  party  from  party,  principle 
from  principle,  tendency  from  ten- 
dency, that  this  bill  speaks  loudly, 
plainly,  and  instrnctively,  to  all  who 
would  understand  what  are  Conserva- 
tive politics. 

Let  us  preface  what  we  are  going 
to  aay>  bv  drawing  into  notice  a  very 
general  fiabit  of  thought  applying  to 
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party  distinctions,    which    expresses 
what  is  at  once  true  and  not  true,  but 
for  want  of  one  important  distinction, 
misleads  great  numbers  of  people ;  and 
those  pcopleamongstthe  most  thought- 
ful and  upright  in  the  land.     No  seo- 
timent  is  oftcuer   heard   amongst  us 
than  that  which  professes   the  most 
entire  indillereuce  fur  all  parties,  no 
matter  how  denominated — Whigs  or 
Tories,  Conservatives  or  Liberals, — in 
the  very  same  breath  with  some  ear- 
nest expreshiun  of  interest  as  to  apar- 
tieulitr  measure,  or  a  particular  line  of 
policy.     Constantly  we  hear  people 
profetfsing  for  themselves  this    total 
recklesi^uess  of  party,  and  adding  at  the 
same  time  such  wofds  as  these — ^*  We 
do  sincerely  believe  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  thinking  people  in  this  nation^ 
who  have  neither  great  landed  estates 
nor  great  aristocratic  connexions,  nor 
powerful  journals  to  force  them  into 
politics,  care  not  one  straw  for  this 
party  or  that  party — but  simply  for 
the  national  welfare  wherever  they 
can  discover  it,  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with 
honour,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
many  dutieswhichbehiug  to  the  varied 
powers  of  so  great  a  nation  as  ours." 
iSomething'  like   this    is    continually 
said  :  and  it  is  said  by  peoi)le  of  sense 
and  education  beyond'all  others :  and 
it  does  certainly  wear  the  appearance 
of  truth.     For  iiothin^  is  less  common 
than    determinate    party   connexions 
anlOIlg^t  ])rofe;<sional  people,  or  gene- 
rally amonn'st   pei^de   in  the  retired 
walks   of    life.      Meantime,    though 
there  is  an  apparent  truth  in  all  this, 
there  is  also  much  fahehood. 

For  it  is  certain  that  this  rcmotion 
from  party  is  in  no  other  or  higher 
sense  true  at  itrcreut,  than  as  it  has 
always  hern  trno.  Bui  so  far  is  any 
such  iudilli  reiK'i.'  to  parly  from  being 
historicfdiy  true  of  the  middle  clai^ses 
in  ]);..-i  liines,  that  since  the  very  ori- 
gin of  parlies,  always  the  mass  of  the 
pcojde  have  had  a  party  bias,  and  al- 
ways this  bias  has  been  towanis  one 
))arty  by  jirofereuce  to  the  other.  The 
aristociaey  for  separate  reasons  may 
have  divided  thtuiselves  between  the 
two  great  leadin/r  parties ;  but  the  peo- 
ple have  always  been  attached  exclu- 
sively to  one.  Thus,  about  the  times 
of  William  III.,  can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  the  affections  of  the  i^o^\e  ii«t^ 
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piven  to  that  party  who  excluded  the 
Stuarts  and  Popery  ?  At  tiie  era  of 
tlie  Freneli  Revolution,  who  doubts 
that  the  bias  of  the  people  was  most 
powerfully  against  JacobiuUiu,  and  to 
such  au  cxce»s  that  even  a  democratic 
leaning  could  hardly  command  a  to- 
leration ?  During  the  career  of  Na- 
poleon, is  it  possible  to  deny  that  the 
people  at  Urge  supported  and  favour- 
ed the  party  whoso  voice  was  for  war ; 
or  that  the  adverse  party,  who  seemed 
ready  to  prostrate  the  country  at  the 
feot  of  Napoleon,  but  at  all  events 
augured  ill  for  our  military  struggle 
iu  Spaiu,  were  thoroughly  unpo- 
pular ? 

These  instances,  are  sufficient  to 
show,  that,  so  far  from  being  indif- 
ferent to  parties,  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  generally  attach  themselves 
to  some  one  parly  by  open  preference, 
.  and  even  with  intemperate  fervour. 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  this  popular 
delusion  prevails,  and  always  has  pre- 
vailed, with  respect  to  the  general  in- 
difference to  parties?  The  solution 
lies  hero.  A  party  has  two  senses  :  it 
expresses  a  certain  known  body  of 
principles — that  is  one  sense ;  and  it 
expresses  a  certain  known  body  of 
personal  interests.  In  this  latter  sense* 
according  to  which  tho  Whig  party 
expressed  a  certain  great  personal  or 
family  league  of  Cavendishes,  Hamil- 
tons,  llussells,  &c.,  in  permanent  op- 
position to  a  certain  other  great  per- 
sonal league  of  Gordons,  Lowthers, 
Wyndhams,  &c.,  it  is  vory  true  that 
parties  have  always  been  too  nar- 
row and  exclusive  in  their  principles 
of  union — too  aristocratic  (whether 
Whig  or  Tory)  in  their  bearing,  to 
command  or  to  seek  more  of  the 
national  sympathy  than  at  any  rate 
belonged  to  them  in  right  of  their 
great  landed  estates,  and  the  con- 
sequent pledges  by  which  they  were 
connected  with  the  general  welfare 
of  the  country.  In  this  sense  it  is 
that  the  current  notion  prevails  of  a 
national  indifference  to  parties.  But 
that  notion  is  delusively  extended  to 
the  other  sense  of  parties  as  depositories 
of  great  leading  principles,  and  as 
known  patrons  of  characteristic  differ- 
ences in  respect  to  the  possible  systems 
of  internal  policy.  In  this  sense,  to 
■ay  of  the  middle  and  thoughtful 
clasfes  in  this  enlightened  country,  that 


they  are,  or  that  they  could  be  indif- 
ferent lo  parly  diliVreuces,  cr  that  they 
ever  have  l»ei-n  indilicrent  since  our 
representative  form  of  letjislatiou  eamo 
into  powerful  operation,  k  absurd — 
libellous — aiivl  almost  contradictory. 
Indifference,  under  that  sense  of  party, 
would  be  consistent  only  with  the 
basi'St  degeneracy,  or  with  the  exist- 
ence of  an  iron  des-potism.  In  Persia, 
where  none  but  a  military  chieftain  or 
a  prince  with  an  armed  force  can  react 
with  the  slightest  eifoct  on  the  sove- 
reign, naturally  and  reasonably  for  his 
own  comfort,  a  mere  citizen  will  con- 
cern  himself  in  tho  least  possible  de- 
gree with  the  plans  or  the  past  acts  of 
the  state.  Powerless  as  a  new-born 
infant  for  good  and  for  evil,  why  should 
any  man  agitate  himself  by  watching 
one  monotonous  succession  of  violent 
and  self-willed  acts,  interrupted  only 
by  brief  convulsions  and  conflicts? 
but  in  a  land  where  private  indivi* 
duals,  through  manifold  forms,  are  often 
able  even  as  separate  agents,  much 
more  by  uniting  with  other  individuals, 
to  carry  a  powerful  impression  into 
the  public  counsels  of  the  empire,  it 
would  express  a  most  unprincipled 
inertia  to  avow  any  systematic  indif- 
ference to  the  merits  or  the  momentary 
predominance  of  a  party. 

In  reality,  at  this  moment,  party, 
and  the  interest  of  party,  can  be  so 
little  described  as  indifferent  to  the  na* 
Uonal  mind,  that  this  interest  exercises 
a  mere  tyranny  over  the  feelings  of 
every  town,  \illage,  and  hamlet,  in  the 
island.  Else,  wherefore  our  innumer- 
able newspapers,  our  innumerable  pe« 
titions  to  parliament,  our  innumerable 
public  meetings — all  of  which  point  to 
public  and  party  objects  as  pre-occu- 
pying  and  monopolizing  every  avenue 
to  tho  national  heart  ?  Indifferent  to 
party  !  Why,  the  nation  is  always  in 
one  vast  fermentation  of  party  ideas. 
Speaking  peculiarly  of  the  men,  we 
may  say  that  all  the  reading,  all  tho 
studying,  all  the  haranguing,  almost 
all  the  talking,  is  thrown  into  that  vast 
hurrying  channel  of  conflict  and  of 
union.  Parliament  forms  the  heart 
or  central  organ  of  circulation  for  this 
enormous  and  multiform  interest. 
Some  who  have  leisure  to  pursue  the 
debates,  form  an  honourable  interest 
by  degrees  in  the  persons  of  those  from 
whose  lips  they  hear  their  own  strong 
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opioioni  ai  to  things  or  mon,  as  (o 
events  or  principlo.s  explaincil  and 
defended.  For  them  there  exists  a  se- 
parate and  distinct  Tahio  for  party  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  a  personal  and 
connected  interest :  they,  for  instance, 
are  not  only  anxious  for  the  support 
and  for  the  powerful  expression  of 
Conservative  principles,  hut  they  are 
separately  anxious  that  these  princi- 
ples ^hould  speak  through  the  mouths 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  others  in  both 
ILmses,  feeling  that  the  men  aud  the 
principles  reflect  mutual  support,  in^ 
terchan/ifing  strength,  Icmling  and 
borrowing  lustre.  But  ya«t  multi- 
tudes even  of  the  educated  and  profes- 
sional have  no  leisure,  or  no  certain 
periodical  opportunities,  for  cultivat- 
ing a  jiersonal  knowledge  of  that  sort. 
Consequently,  to  them  the  sympatliies 
with  party  as  a  personal  organization, 
and  as  a  federation  of  certain  known 
minds,  tempers,  talents,  cemented  by 
vast  estates,  or  by  connexions  with  the 
ancient  heraldries  of  the  land,  are  in  a 
manner  unknown.  Their  feelings 
have  not  gathered  and  crystallized 
about  the  great  actors  and  protagon- 
ists of  political  life ;  and  they  are  par- 
donably careless  in  that  sense  of  party 
distinctions,  though  still  (we  must  he 
allowed  to  say)  with  some  loss  to 
themselves.  But  for  these  men,  as  for 
all,  party  in  its  larger  sense,  ns  repre- 
senting the  dominant  principles,  the 
interests,  the  modes  of  policy,  favoured 
by  the  times  or  adopted  by  tho  state, 
is  the  object  of  their  aspirations,  even 
where  it  cannot  be  the  centre  of  their 
occupations.  It  may  bo  a  luxury  for 
some,  and  a  business  for  others  ;  but  it 
is  now  become  very  much  of  a  necessity 
for  all. 

Under  favour  of  this  distinction,  wo 
laugh  at  tho  idea  that,  to  a  nation  in 
our  condition  of  political  progress, 
there  can  ever  again  revolve  the  state 
of  indifference  as  to  party.  That  is  a 
state  possible  only  for  (3rieutal  and 
Mahomed  an  nations;  all  alike  buried 
in  the  sleep  of  sensuality,  and  incapa> 
ble  of  generating  a  public  interest,  (the 
sensus  comwums  of  Juvenal.)  We  go 
farther.  As  this  nation  has  for  cen- 
turies possessed  such  a  public  interest, 
and  as  it  is  the  necessity  of  such  an 
Interest  gradually  to  bisect  itself,  and 
thus  to  radiate  into  antagonist  parties, 
»— and  as  we  have  historical  evidence 


that  throurrh  the  two  last  centuries, 
durinp:  wliifh  it  is  that  parties  have 
existed  among  us,  always  the  public 
mind  hsis  had  a  strong  bias  towards  one 
of  these  parties  by  preftTcnco  to  tho 
other — so  at  this  moment  wo  afiipm 
that  it  his  such  a  bias  ;  and  tliat  bius, 
we  sny,  is  strongly  and  detcrniinately 
towards  Conservative  prineiplcs.  And 
we  say  further,  that  even  fyr  so  much 
of  the  movement  pnrty  as  we  .now  see 
operative  in  our  public  council j»,  were 
it  not  for  tho  strong  sentries  of  Con- 
servatives every  where  posted  to  watch 
it  and  to  control  it,  a  large  mnjorily  of  - 
the  nation  would  hardly  tind  itpo^^i!J!a 
to  sleep  quietly  in  theirbeds.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  just  inference  that  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  tolerant  of  pseudo-liberal 
principles,  because  so  large  a  body  of 
such  principles  has  crept  into  our  se- 
nate, or  stole  into  other  stations  of  in- 
fluence ;  for  even  thus  far  it  is  proba- 
ble that  this  proportion  would  not  have 
been  tolerated ;  tho  public  energies 
would  have  been  stimulated  to  abate 
that  proportion,  were  it  not  fur  the 
confidence  reposed  in  the  guardianship 
applied  to  all  great  interests  by  Con- 
servative jealousy.  A  party  that  car- 
ries a  false  promise  of  liberalism  on  its 
banners,  as  if  the  first  duty  were  to 
concede  every  thing,  and  to  stipulate 
for  nothing — a  party  that  represents 
the  most  sacred  functions  of  a  state  by 
the  symbol  of  movement,  as  if  to  inno- 
vate universally  were  the  burden  upon 
a  national  conscience,  and  there  were 
no  higher  call  for  preserving — a  faction 
that  carries  on  in  all  weather  under  a 
press  of  sail,  but  keeps  no  anchors  in 
readiness,  never  was  or  will  be  the  fa«  . 
vourito  party  in  Great  Britain.  Under 
the  stern  surtriilattce  of  Conservative 
police,  Liberalism  has  been  allowed  an 
ampler  license  than  would  else  have  been 
granted  to  such  an  interest  in  such  a 
country.  But,  after  all,  it  is  undeniable 
that  Conservatism  has  long  been  reco- 
vering ground  from  the  hostile  cause. 
There  never  was  a  doubt  that,  with 
Conservative  views  and  doctrines,  and 
with  those  only,  the  graver,  sterner, 
and  more  conscientious  principles  of 
the  nation  have  always  found  a  natural 
alliance.  And  having  thus  explained 
the  sense  in  which  we  hold  that  party 
distinctions,  and  principles  pointing  to 
such  distinctions,  roust  for  ever  remain 
operative  upon  the  va&l^o^^vAoLT  xivw%ft% 
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of  the  nation,  we  now  return  to  the  feature,  to  what  end 
immediate  question  of  Lord  Stanley's 
bill,  by  way  of  drawing  attention,  in  a 
▼ery  few  words,  to  that  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties,  eo  un- 
happily and  so  painfully  unilignitied  for 
the  Whig^,  which  even  this  single  case 
exposes. 

1.  The  first  remark,  forced  even 
upon  a  neutral  spectator,  is  the  unfor- 
tunate — sad,  therefore,  but  yot  ludi- 
crous— effect  from  counterfeit  passion. 
The  Tories  are  at  liberty,  after  the  old 
proverb,  to  **call  a  spade  a  spade  :*'  per- 
jury with  them  is  downright  perjury 
— neither  more  nor  less.  Even  Mr 
O'Conncll  stands  in  his  own  shoes. 
Not  but  he  plays  the  actor  at  times  ; 
vet  still,  and  even  as  an  actor^  he  is 
in  character.  It  is  certainly  Ingubri- 
ous,  yet  still  pleasant,  to  hear  that  long 
wintry  howl  which  he  sets  up  when 
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or  purpose  ? 
Simply  because,  having  married,  as  it 
were,  into  this  Irish  political  family, 
he  must  now  adopt  all  sorts  of  Irish 
feelings  at  second-hand  :  though  for- 
merly he  must  have  read  the  same 
things  in  Joe  Miller  a  thousand  times 
over  as  capital  jests.  And,  what  makes 
the  vexation  so  much  worse,  Pat  is 
still  allowed  to  treat  his  own  perjuries 
as  a  jest.  Yet  such  is  the  piuahie 
servility  exacted  of  British  gentlemen 
as  a  sort  of  quit  rent  or  feudal  memo- 
rial of  vassala^^e.  They  must  act 
sccnically  a  pretended  horror,  as  of  so 
many  awful  calumnies,  upon  hearing 
mere  ordinary  facts  reported  for  what 
they  are  and  what  they  steadfastly 
believe  them  to  be.  2.  It  is  alleged, 
that,  if  Lord  John  Russell's  party 
have  a  merely  personal  interest  at 
stake  in  adopting  the  Irish  cause,  [and 


the  House  of  Commons  accuses  Pat  of    doubly  so,  1st,  on  a  principle  of  gra- 


perjury ;  so  like  a  ])ulk  of  famished 
wolves.  And  it  is  droll  to  hear  him 
protest  that  the  idea  of  an  Irish  wit- 
ness as  any  thing  peculiar  or  indigen- 
ous to  Ireland,  is  what  he  never  heard 
■peak  of.  Yet  in  all  this,  whatever 
■imulation  there  may  be,  it  is  all  un- 
prompted, and  at  first  hand.  But  now 
for  poor  Lord  John  Russell ; — how 
painful  is  the  difference !  Even  his  op- 
ponents feel  humbled  on  his  account, 
in  seeing  him  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  assuming  a  secoud-hand  frosty  in- 
dignation on  behalf  of  those  whom, 
seveDty  times  in  an  hour,  he  must  se- 
cretly consign  to  the  tlend.  Except 
for  a  little  Devonshire  matter,  which 
only  proves  that  \\\9  forte  does  not  lie 
in  thesterner  virtues — such  as  veracity, 
we  have  a  sincere  respect  for  Lord 
John,  and  believe  him  to  be  a  very  ami- 
able man.  The  more  is  our  sympa- 
thy with  this  ill-used  gentleman, 
when  wo  find  him  obliged  to  howl  a 
second  to  Mr  O'Connell's  long  wintry 
howl ;  to  make  sad  attempts  at  sud- 
den transports  of  indignation,  over 
matters  that  must  have  been  duller  to 
him  than  ditch  •water;  to  propound 
an  elaborate  effort  at  an  extempore 
bounce  of  fury,  like  an  elderly  beau 
rather  stiff  in  the  hams  practising  a 
hornpipe ;  and  all  these  bottled  im- 
promptus    80    painfully    executed ; 


titude  for  past  favours  ;  2dly,  on  a 
selfish  principle,  since,  in  a  reformed 
state,  this  Iiish  constituency  will  no 
longer  be  available  in  the  same  way,] 
yet  on  the  other  side,  there  is  the  same 
sort  of  private  interest  for  the  Tories 
in  getting  rid  of  a  constitue'ncy  which 
has  so  effectually  served  their  oppo- 
nents. Grant  this :  suppose  the  inte- 
rest alike  and  equal  in  both  cases. 
Then  mark  the  difference  in  what  fol- 
lows. Both  parties  seek  to  benefit  in 
their  own  persons  ;  one  by  serving  a 
friend,  the  other  by  supplanting  an  ene- 
my : — so  far  there  is  no  wrong  proved 
against  either.  But  it  happens  that  the 
benefit  sought  by  the  Conservatives 
flows  concurrently  with  a  public  ser- 
vice. They  cannot  so  remodel  the 
constituency  as  to  annihilate  an  im- 
portant service  rendered  to  their 
antagonists,  without  simultaneously 
annihilating  an  extensive  system  of 
fraud  and  perjury.  Their  own  inte- 
rests could  no  otherwise  be  aided  than 
through  an  aid  to  the  national  cha- 
racter, by  removing  a  standing  motive 
to  a  great  public  wrong  ;  whereas  the 
Whigs  cling  to  that  very  private  in- 
terest— tenable  confessedly  only  by 
sustaining  that  very  system  with  its 
many  frauds,  and  its  permanent 
temptations  to  fraud.  Besides  that, 
the  coincidence  between  what  is  good 


whilst  Mr  O'Connell,  the  taskmaster  for  the  Tory  service,  and  what  is  good 
himself,  was  looking  on  subridens,  or  for  the  public  service,  is  no  accident, 
with  an  incredulus  odi  upon  every     It  will  be  found  in  many  more  cases 
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tliat  the  two  ioterests  flow  through 
the  same  channels. 

3.  Meantime,  as  the  howl  of  denial 
has  risen  in  so  long  and  so  steady  a 
column  from  Mr  0*ConuelJ,  with  re- 
gard to  the  frauds  and  the  perjuries 
of  Irish  registration,  or  (as  it  might 
happen)  of  Irish  voting — allow  us  to 
illustrate  the  little  pleasairtries  of  the 
•nbject  by  one  or  two  ingenious  varie- 
ties. Personation  is  one  device  in 
this  new  vade-mecum  of  electors,  a 
voter  diesy  and  the  tenure  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  land  is  so  thoroughly 
disturbed  that  no  person  in  broad  ire- 
land  succeeds  to  his  franchise.  In 
these  circumstances,  dbtressing  to  all 
parties,  you  will  surely  not  object  to 
some  relative,  inheriting  decent  prin- 
ciples and  a  correct  coat,  from  sup- 
plying the  empty  place  of  his  late 
esteemed  relative.  Upon  this  princi- 
ple a  man  has  stood  in  all  possible 
degrees  of  relationship  to  himself:  he 
has  personated  his  uncle,  his  grand- 
father: he  has  been  his  own  father,  his 
own  dutiful  son :  in  fact,  according 
to  the  vast  variety  of  possible  combi- 
nations, men  have  piously  discharged 
the  duties  of  so  many  departed  kins- 
men, that  at  last  they  have  found 
themselves  unable  to  say  in  what  pre- 
cise degree  of  relationship  they  might 
stand  to  themselves.  Cognates  or 
agnates — affinity  or  consanguinity — 
all  varieties  came  alike  to  them. 
Again,  you  11  not  hinder  a  worthy 
voter  from  being  transported  now  and 
then,  or  sometimes  hanged.  But  why 
should  that  interrupt  public  business  ? 
Like  the  king,  the  Irish  voter  is  at 
times  immortal.  The  same  voter  re- 
emerges  to  the  upper  air,  like  the  Si- 
cilian river  after  passing  underground 
from  Greece  ;  but  often  through  every 
conceivable  metamorphosis  as  to  per- 
son and  age. 

But  even  these  personations  were 
far  from  being  the  masterpieces  of 
Irish  skill.  Running  variations  upon 
one  original  and  archetypal  voter, 
deathless  and  ever  blooming,  were 
kept  up  by  a  *'  series"  of  •*  decent 
boys"  in  various  counties.  But  Tip- 
perary,  that  **  iligant"  county,  has 
produced  a  set  of  artists  that  ran  varia- 
tions— each  upon  himself.  They  re- 
newed the  mystery  of  the  Latin  Janus. 
Every  man  to  his  own  share  sported 
two  separate  faces.  As  qualified  voters^ 
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they  were  of  course  ten- pounders.  A 
real  surplus  of  ten-pounds,  after  all 
possible  deductions,  they  had  received 
or  had  refused  (as  might  happen)  for 
their  beneficial  interest.  So  far  so 
good.  But  next  came  a  rating  as  a 
scale  for  some  county  assessment. 
Forthwith,  as  the  lady*s  eyes  in  Christ- 
abelle,  "  each  shrank  up  to  a  pigmy 
size."  Every  man  contracted  below 
^ve  pounds.  There  were  five  hmidred 
of  these  dacent  boys  in  this  one  county 
of  Tipperary,  whose  present  consti- 
tuency (says  Mr  Shiell)  does  not  ex- 
ceed twenty.four  hundred.  All  the 
five  hundred  wasted  away  in  estate,  by 
the  annual  sum  of  £Q  each,  in  one 
morning.  What  a  dispeuFation  of 
Providence  to  settle  upon  Tipperary 
alone!  Three  thousand  pounds  of 
annual  income  melting  like  snow  un- 
der too  hot  a  rating  !  However,  it  is 
consolatory  to  add,  that  all  were  as 
suddenly  restored  to  health  by  a  county 
election.  Yet,  again,  it  is  distressing 
to  record  that  all  of  **  the  boys"  had 
a  relapse  soon  after.  And  thus,  like 
Castor  and  Pollux,  who  kept  up  a 
constant  process  of  ascending  and  de- 
scending between  Hades  and  the  up- 
per heavens,  the  poor  youths  never 
perfectly  recovered.  Like  a  pair  of 
bellows,  each  of  the  Tipperary  five 
hundred  contracted  and  expanded, 
swelled  to  a  tympany,  or  collapsed 
into  a  pitiable  flatness,  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  he  was  wanted. 
It  points  the  moral,  however,  if  it 
does  not  much  adorn  the  tale,  to 
mention,  that  by  the  latest  accounts 
received,  they  have  continued  to  main- 
tain that  amphibious  life  which  they 
so  ingeniously  devised  :  have  kept  up 
uninipnired  those  relations  of  expan- 
sion and  exhaustion  which  so  enrich 
the  natural  history  of  the  county  ; 
and  have  persevered  to  tlie  end  in  de- 
frauding pretty  impartially  the  county 
rates  and  the  county  register,  by 
moulting  according  to  the  season, 
and  according  to  the  character  in  which 
they  happen  to  come  forward. 

4.  We  had  intended  to  pursue  this 
system  of  Irish  registration  and  Irish 
voting  through  the  large  variety  of 
artifices  by  which  each  has  been  made 
to  play  collu.vively  into  the  service  of 
the  other.  But  we  find  that  it  would 
transcend  our  space,  and  would  dis- 
proportion the  paper  *,  ^e  'H^ViiiL^>i<M^ 
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tberoforo,  for  the  closing  article,  as  a 
proper  crest  for  such  a  mountainous 
scale — such  a  Pelion  upon  Ossa — of 
frauds,  the  closing  words  by  which 
Mr  Shiel  thinks  fit  to  bully  the  House 
of  Commons  into  rejecting  Lord  Stan- 
ley's bill.  **  Pass  it,"  says  he,  "  and 
that  agitation  which,  in  its  simplest 
form,  overthrew  you  in  1829,  you  shall 
meet  in  a  triple  form  to  consumeyou." 
To  appreciate  this,  to  give  the  force 
which  is  intended  to  the  words,  let  it 
bo  observed  that  Mr  Shiel  docs  not 
speak  of  some  mere  futuriiion,  as  mc 
taphysiciaus  love  to  speak,  some  event 
in  futurity  not  subject  to  human  will, 
and  which  simply  he  is  able  to  foresee. 
No  ;  it  is  of  a  voluntary — ^it  is  of  a  de- 
liberate agency  which  he  speaks,  ap- 
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preaching  not  calamitously  but  vin. 
dictively  ;  this  agency  belongs  to  a 
party,  of  which  the  denouncer   is  a 

member,  and  as  representing  whom  it  is 
that  he  speaks.  The  prophet  is  a  bully 
— the  prophecy  is  a  menace  ;  and  if  no 
other  fragment  survived  of  that  influ- 
ence which  Mr  O'Connell  has  organ- 
ized against  (and  instead  of)  the  very 
elementary  force  by  which  the  legis- 
lature ordains  the  creation  of  a  legis- 
lative body,  by  which  the  senate  re- 
news the  senate,  this  would  serve  to 
express  and  to  measure  the  enormity 
of  that  system  which  Lord  Stanley 
has  first  fully  exposed,  and  which  it 
will  be  the  fault  of  Parliament  if  Lord 
Stanley  docs  not  fully  destroy. 
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The  result  of  a  yery  long  coDSolta- 
tion  between  Mr  RanniDgfton  and  his 
partners,  held  on  the  day  after  his  last 
intenriew  with  Mr  Anbrej,  was^  that 
he  drew  np  the  following  draft  of 
a  letter,  addressed  to  Messrs  Quirky 
Gammon,  and  Snap* 

"  Lincoln's  Inn,  26/A  April,  18— 

"Gentlbmen, 

Doe  </.  Titmouse  v,  Jolter. 

<*In  answer  to  your  letter  of  yester- 
d&7f  (the  25th  inst.,)  we  beg  to  in- 
form you,  that  after  the  judgment  in 
AU  cause  pronounced  yesterday  in  the 

f  Ctfirt  of  King*8  Bench,  our  client,  Mr 
Aubrey,  does  not  intend  to  resist  the 
claim  of  Mr  Titmouse  to  the  residue 
of  the  Yatton  property.  We  now, 
therefore,  beg  to  gvre  you  notice,  that 
on  the  17th  of  next  month  you  will  be 
St  liberty,  on  behalf  of  your  client,  Mr 

i|  Titmouse,  to  take  possession  of  all 
the  property  at  Yatton,  at  present  in 
tbenossesrion  of  Mr  Aubrey.  The 
whole  of  the  last  quarter's  rents,  due 
at  Ladyday,  haye  oeen  paid  into  the 
bank  of  Messrs  Harley,  at  Grilaton, 
and  will,on  the  17th  of  Biay,  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  your  clienf. 

MO.  CCXCT2l/«    VOL,  XLVm, 


"  We  are  also  instructed  to  reaoest 
the  delivery  of  your  bill  at  as  early  a 
period  as  may  suit  yonr  oouTenienee^ 
with  a  view  to  its  immediate  examina* 
tion  and  settlement 

"  We  cannot  forbear  adding,  while 
thus  implicitly  following  the  instruc- 
tions of  our  client,  our  very  great  eur- 
Erise  and  regret  at  the  course  which 
e  has  thought  fit  to  adopt ;  since  wo 
have  the  strongest  reasons  for  believ- 
ing, that  had  he  been  disposed  to  con- 
test your  claim  further,  in  accordance 
with  advice  received  from  a  high 
quarter,  his  case  would  have  been  ma- 
terially strengthened,  and  your  diffi- 
culties greatly  increased.  Wo  foci 
confident  that  the  magnanimity  dis- 
played by  our  client,  will  be  duly  ap- 
preciated by  yours. 

We  are.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

RUNNINGTON  &  Co. 

Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  ) 
AND  Snap.  j 

<*  Really,"  said    Mr  Runnington, 
when  he  had  read  over  the  above  to 
bis  partners,  *'  I  must  throw  in  a  word 
or  two  about  those  VutotidX  tglvi^w^ 
proBta — yet  it*s  a  ^eiy  V\OiA\&\l  %x^ 
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ject,  especially  with  such  people  as 
these.** 

One  partner  shook  his  head,  and  the 
other  looked  very  thoughtful. 

«(  We  must  not  compromise  Mr  Au- 
brey >*'  said  the  former. 

"We  have  had  no  instructions  on 
that  point,'*  said  the  latter, — *'  on  the 
contrary,  you  told  us  yourself  that 
your  instructions  were  to  announce  an 
unconditional  surrender.** 

**  That  may  be ;  but  in  so  des- 
perate a  business  as  this^  I  do  think 
we  have  a  discretion  to  exercise  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  family,  which, 
I  must  say,  he  seems  quite  incapable 
of  exercising  himself.  Nay,  upon  my 
honour,  I  think  we  are  bound  not  to 
forego  the  slightest  opportunity  of  se* 
curing  an  advantage  for  our  client.'* 

His  partners  seemed  struck  with 
this  observation ;  and  Mr  llunnington, 
after  a  few  moment's  consideration, 
added  the  following  postcript. 

"P.S. — As  to  the  mesne  profits, 
by  the  way,  of  course  wo  anticipate 
no  difhculty  in  effecting  an  amicable 
arrangement  satisfactory  to  bo!h  par- 
ties, due  consideration  beine  had  for 
the  critical  position  in  which  our 
client  finds  himself  sa  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  placed.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive  that  Mr 
Anbrey,  in  taking  the  step  of  which 
we  have  above  advised  you,  must  have 
contemplated—"  (here  Mr  Running- 
ton  paused  for  a  considerable  time,) 
**  being  met  in  a  similar  frank,  liberal, 
and  equitable  spirit." 

It  was  agreed,  at  length,  that  the 
whole  amount  and  effect  of  the  above 
postscript  was  a  spontaneous  sugges- 
tion of  Messrs  Runnington's,  not  in 
any  way  implicating,  or  calculated  in 
any  event  to  annoy,  Mr  Aubrey  ;  and 
a  fair  copy  of  the  letter  and  postscript 
having  been  made,  it  was  signed  by 
the  head  of  the  firm,  and  forthwith 
(Uspatched  to  Saffron  Hill. 

'<  Struck,  by  Jove,  Gammon  I  *'  ex- 
claimed Mr  Quirk,  as,  with  the  above 
letter  open  in  his  hands,  he  hurried, 
the  instant  that  he  had  read  it,  into 
the  room  of  his  wily  partner,  and  put 
the  letter  into  his  hands.  Gammon 
read  it  with  apparent  calmness  but 
a  slight  flush  overspread  his  cheek  ; 
and  as  he  finished  the  perusal,  a  sub- 
dued smile  of  excitement  and  triumph 
stole  over  his  countenance. 

''Lord,  Gammon  I  is'nt  it  glori« 
oasV*  qnoth  Mr  Qairk,  heatedly. 


rubbing  his  hands  together ;  '*  give  us 
your  hand.  Gammon  !  We  *ve  fought 
a  precious  hard  battle  together"—- 
and  he  shook  his  partner's  hand  with 
vehement  cordiality.  "  This  fellow 
Aubrey  is  a  trump — is'nt  he  ? — Egad, 
if  I'd  been  in  his  shoes  one  way  or 
another,  I*d  have  stuck  at  Yatton 
for  a  dozen  years  to  come  —  ah, 
ha!" 

'*  Yes,  I  am  sure  you  would  if  you 
bad  been  able,"  replied  Gammon,  drily, 
and  with  a  smile. 

"  Ay,  that  I  would,**  replied  Mr 
Quirk,  with  a  triumphant  chuckle; 
«  but  now  to  come  to  business.  By 
next  quarter-day  Titmouse  will  have 
L.50U0  in  hard  cash, — half  of  it  on 
the  17th  of  next  month.— Lord!  what 
have  we  done  for  himl**  he  added, 
with  a  sort  of  sigh. 

**  We  've  put  an  ape  into  possession 
of  Paradise — that 'sail — '*  said  Gam- 
mon, absently  and  half  aloud,  and 
bitterly  and  contemptuously. 

"  By  the  way.  Gammon,  you  see 
what  *8  said  about  our  Bill — eh  ?  The 
•ooncr  it*s  made  out  the  better,  I 
should  say — and — ahem!  hem! — while 
Mr  Aubrey's  on  the  tight  rope  he 
won't  think  of  looking  down  at  the 
particular  items,  will  he  ?  I  should 
say,  now  *8  our  time,  and  strike  while 
the  iron's  hot  I  I've  got  rather  a 
full  entry,  I  can  assure  you.  I  must 
tay,  Snap*8  done  his  duty,  and  I've 
nut  had  my  eyes  shut — ahem !  *'  here 
Mr  Quirk  winked  very  knowingly. 

«  AH  that,  Mr  Quirk,  I  leave,  as 
usual,  to  your  admirable  manage- 
ment as  to  that  of  a  first-rate  man  of 
business.  You  know  I'm  a  sad  hand 
at  accounts  ;  but  you  and  Snap  are— ^ 
you'll  do  all  that  should  be  done." 

"  Ay,  ay — trust  us !"  interrupted 
Quirk,  quickly,  with  a  significant 
nod,  and  fancying  himself  and  Snap 
already  at  work,  plundering  the  poor 
Aubreys.  •*  And,  by  the  way.  Gam- 
mon, there  are  the  mesne  profits — 
that's  a  mighty  fine  postscript  of 
theirs,  isn't  it?"  and,  replacing  his 
spectacles,  he  read  over  the  postscript 
aloud.  '*  All  my  eye,  of  course !  '*  he 
added,  as  ho  laid  down  the  letter, — 
"  but  I  suppose  one  must  give  *em  a 
little  time ;  it  is  a  little  hard  on  him 
just  at  present ;  but  then,  to  be  sure, 
that's  his  look  out — ^not  our's  or  Tit- 
mouse's. Off-hand,  I  should  say  we 
ought  to  becontent  with — say — twenty 
thousand  down^  and  the  rest  Ui  two 
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years'  time»  so  as  to  giTe  him  time  to 
look  about  him  a  little*' 

"  That  will  bo  quite  an  after  con- 
sideration/' said  Mr  Gammon,  wbo^ 
for  the  last  few  minutes,  had  appeared 
lost  in  thought. 

"  Egad — an  after  consideration? 
Hang  me  if  /  think  so.  Gammon  I 
There's  a  certain  boiid^-eh  ?  you  re* 
collect" 

'<  I  assure  you,  Mr  Qnirk,  that  my 
eye  is  fixed  quite  as  steadily  and  anx- 
iously on  that  point  as  yours>**  said 
Gammon,  gravely. 

'*  Thank  you — thank  you.  Gam- 
mon 1**  replied  Quirk,  with  rather  a 
relieyed  air — **  it  couldn't  possibly  be 
in  better  hands.  Lud — to  g^  wrong 
there !  It  would  send  mo  to  my  grave 
at  a  hand  gallop — it  would,  so  help  me 
Heaven,  Gammon! — Titmouse  is  a 
queer  hand  to  deal  with  —  isn't  he? 
Wasn't  he  strange  and  bumptious  the 
other  day?  Egad,  it  made  me  quake ! 
Need  we  tell  him,  just  yet,"  he  drop- 
ped his  voice,  "  of  the  letter  we've 
got?  Couldn't  we  safely  say  only 
they  have  sent  us  word  that  we  shall 
have  Yatton  by  the  17th  ?" 

**  Very  great  caution  is  necessary, 
Mr  Quirk,  just  now  " 

*'  Yon  dont  think  the  young  scamp's 
going  to  turn  round  on  u«,  and  snap 
hu  fingers  in  our  face,  eh  ?"  enquired 
Mr  Qnirk,  apprehensively,  violently 
twirling  about  his  watch-key. 

*'  If  you  leave  him  implicitly  to  mo, 
you  shall  get  all  you  want/'  replied 
Gammon,  very  gravely,  and  very 
pointedly.  Quirk's  colour  changed  a 
little,  as  he  felt  the  keen  grey  eye  of 
Gammon  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  invo- 
luntarily shrunk  under  it. 

"  You'll  excuse  me,  Gammon,"  at 
length  commenced  Quirk,  with  rather 
a  disturbed  air ;  **  but  there's  no 
fathoming  you,  when  you  get  into  one 
of  jour  mysterious  humours ;  and  you 
always  look  so  particularly  strange 
whenever  we  get  on  this  subject! 
What  can  you  know  that  I  don't — or 
ought  not?" 

"  Nothing — nothing,  I  assure  you/' 
replied  Gammon,  with  a  gay  imile. 

**  Well,  I  should  have  thought  not. 
But,  coming  back  to  the  main  point, 
if  one  could  but  touch  some  part  of 
that  same  ten  thousand  pounds,  I 
should  be  a  happy  man  ! — Consider, 
Gammon,  what  a  draw  there  has  been 
on  my  pune  for  this  last  sixteen 
montha.*' 


**  Well,  can  you  doubt  being  soon 
richly  repaid,  my  dear  sir?  Only 
don't  bo  too  hasty." 

"  I  take  it,  Gammon,  we've  a  lien 
on  the  rents  now  in  the  banker's  hands* 
and  to  become  due  next  quarter-day  % 
and  on  the  first  instalment  of  Xbm 
mesne  profits,  both  for  our  bill  of 
costs,  aud  in  respect  of  that  taoM 
bond  ?" 

•*  Mesne  profiU,  Mr  Quirk?" 
echoed  Gammon,  rather  quickly  % 
**  you  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  arc  all  ready  to  be  paid  over  t 
Even  supposing  Titmouse  not  to  grow 
restive,  do  you  suppose  it  probable 
that  Mr  Aubrey,  after  so  vast  and  sud- 
den a  sacrifice,  can  have  more  than  a 
very  few  thousands — probably  hon* 
drcds — to  keep  him  from  immediate 
want,  since  we  have  reason  to  believe 
he  has  got  no  other  retoorcet  than 
Yatton?" 

"  Not  got  'em — not  got  'em? 
D — n  him  I  then  he  must  look  sharp 
and  get  'em,  that's  all!  You  know 
wo  can't  be  trifled  with  ;  we  must  look 
after  the  interests  of — Titmouse.  And 
what's  he  to  start  with,  if  there's  no 
mesne  profits  forthcoming  ?  But,  hang 
it  I  they  must :  I  should  say,  a  gentle 
pressure,  by  and  by,  as  soon  as  he's 
fairly  out  of  Yatton,  must  produce 
money,  or  security — he  must  know 
quantities  of  people  of  rank  and  sub- 
stance that  would  rush  forward,  if  they 
ouec  heard  him  squeal " 

"  Ah,  you're  for  putting  the  thumb- 
screws on  at  once — eh?"  enquired 
Gammon,  with  subdued  energy,  and 
a  glance  of  anger  and  horror. 

"  Ay — capital — that's  just  what  I 
meant/' 

"  Heartless  old  scoundrel  I"  thought 
Gammon,  almost  expressing  as  much ; 
but  his  momentary  excitement  passed 
off  unobserved  by  Mr  Quirk.  *•  And, 
I  must  say,  I  agree  with  you/'  he 
added  ;  "  wc  ought  in  justice  to  see 
you  first  reimbursed  your  very  heavy 
outlayp,  Mr  (iuirk." 

«'  Well,  that's  .honourable.  Gam- 
mon.— Oh,  Gammon,  how  I  vsish  you 
would  let  me  make  a  friend  of  you," 
suddenly  added  Mr  Quirk,  eyeing 
wistfully  his  surprised  companion.  * 

**  If  you  have  one  sincere,  disinte- 
rested friend  in  the  world,  Mr  Quirk, 
he  is  to  be  found  in  Oily  Gammon/' 
said  that  gentleman,  throwing  gie«X 
warmth  into  his  maniieT)  peteewVcv^ 
(hat  Mr  Quirk  was  Ubounag  ^vVlVl 
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some  communication    of  which   he 
wished  to  deliver  himself. 

"  Gammon,  Gammon  I  how  I  wish 
I  could  think  so  !'*  replied  Quirk,  look- 
ing earnestly,  yet  half  distrustingly, 
at  Gammon,  and  fumbling  about  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  The  mild  and 
friendly  expression  of  Gammon*8 
countenance,  however,  invited  com- 
municativeness ;  and  after  softly  open- 
ing and  shutting  the  two  doors,  to  as- 
certain that  no  one  was  trying  to  over- 
hear what  might  be  passing,  he  re- 
turned to  his  chair,  which  he  drew 
closer  to  Gammon,  who  noticed  this 
air  of  preparation  with  not  a  little  cu- 
riosity. 

"  I  may  be  wrong.  Gammon,*' 
commenced  Mr  Quirk,  in  alow  tone ; 
**  but  I  do  believe  you've  always  felt 
a  kind  of  personal  friendship  towards 
me  ;  and  there  ought  to  be  no  secrets 
among  friends.  Friends,  indeed? 
Perhaps  its  premature  to  mention  so 
small  a  matter ;  but  at  a  certain  sil- 
versmith's, not  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  Strand,  there's  at  this  moment  in 
hand,  as  a  present  from  me  to  you*' — 
[  Oh  dear,  dear  I  Mr  Quirk  I  what  a 
shocking  untruth!  and  at  your  ad- 
ranced  period  of  life,  too  1] — "  as 
elegant  a  gold  snuff-box  as  can  be 
made,  with  a  small  inscription  on  the 
lid.  I  hope  you  won't  value  it  the  less 
for  its  being  the  gift  of  old  Caleb 
Qairk"— «  he  paused,  and  looked 
earnestly  at  Mr  Gammon. 

**  My  dear  Mr  Quirk,  you  have 
taken  roc,"  said  he,  <<  quite  by  sur- 
prise. Value  it  ?  I  will  preserve  it  to 
the  latest  moment  of  my  life,  as  a  me- 
morial of  one  whom  the  more  I  know 
of,  the  more  I  respect  and  admire  1*' 

*'  You,  Gammon,  are  in  your  prime 
-—scarce  even  that — but  I  am  grow- 
ing old" tears  appeared  to  glis- 
ten in  the  old  gentleman's  eyes; 
Gammon,  much  moved,  shook  him  cor- 
dially by  the  hand  in  silence,  wonder- 
ing what  upon  earth  was  commg  next. 
"  Yes ;— old  Caleb  Quirk's  day  is 
drawing  to  a  close— I  feel  it.  Gam- 
mon, I  feel  it !  But  I  shall  leave  be- 
hind  me— a — a— child — an  only 
daughter.  Gammon  ;"  that  gentleman 
gftzed  at  the  speaker  with  an  expres- 
sion of  respectful  sympathy ; — "  Dora  I 
T  don't  think  you  can  have  known 
Dora  so  long,  Gammon,  without  feel- 
ing a  leeile  interest  in  her."  Here 
Gammon's  colour  mounted  rapidly, 
and  be  looked  with  feeling?  of  a  noYel 


description  at  his  senior  partner. 
Could  it  bo  possible  that  old  Quirk 
wished  to  bring  about  a  match  be- 
tween his  daughter  and  Gammon  ? 
His  thoughts  were  for  a  moment  con- 
fused. All  he  could  do  was  to 
bow  with  an  earnest — an  anxious — a 
deprecating  air ;  and  Mr  Quirk,  ra- 
ther hurriedly,  proceeded,  —  *'  and 
when  I  assure  you,  Gammon,  that  it 
is  in  your  power  to  make  an  old  friend 
and  his  only  daughter  happy  and 
proud,"  —  Gammon  began  to  draw 
very  long  breaths,  and  to  look  more 
and  more  apprehensively  at  bis  senior 
partner, — "  in  short,  my  dear  friend. 
Gammon,  let  mo  out  with  it  at  once 
— my  daughter's  in  love  with  Tit- 
mouse." 

["  Whew!"  thought  Gammon,  sud- 
denly and  infinitely  relieved.] 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Mr  Quirk,  is  that 
all  ?"  he  exclaimed,  and  shook  Mr 
Quirk  cordially  by  the  hand, — *'  at 
length  you  have  made  a  friend  of  me 
indeed.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
have  long,  long  suspected  as  much ;  I 
have  indeed !" 

"  Have  you  really  ?  Well  I  there 
is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  is  there — 
especially  among  the  women  ?  Poor 
Dora's  over  head  and  ears — quite  I— 
she  is,  so  help  me  Heaven!"  continued 
Quirk,  energetically. 

*'  Well,  my  dear  sir,  and  why  this 
surprise?  I  consider  Titmouse  to 
be  a  very  handsome  young  fellow; 
and  that  he  is  already  rapidly  acquir- 
ing very  gentlemanly  manners  ;  and 
as  to  his  fortune~^Tea\\y^  it  would  bo 
most  desirable  to  bring  it  about.  In- 
deed, the  sooner  his  heart's  fixed,  and 
his  word's  pledged,  the  better — for 
you  must  of  course  be  aware  that 
there  will  be  many  schemers  on  the 
look-out  to  entrap  his  frank  and  inex- 
perienced* nature,— look,  for  instance, 
at  Tag-rag." 

"  Eugh  1 "  exclaimed  Mr  Quirk, 
with  a  sudden  motion  of  sickening 
disgust—  ''  the  old  scoundrel !  —  I 
smoked  him  long  ago  !  Now,  that  I 
call  villany.  Gammon  ;  infernal  vil- 
lany!     Don't  you?" 

**  Indeed,  indeed,  Mr  Quirk,  I  do ; 
I  quite  agree  with  you!  Upon  my 
honour,  I  think  it  is  a  part  of  even 
my  duty  towards  our  client,  if  possible, 
to  protect  him  against  such  infamous 
designs." 

"  Right — right.  Gammon ;  by  Jove, 
yon*re  qidte  right — I  guite  agree  with 
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yoal**  replied  Quirk  eamesUyy  not 
obserriDg  the  lambent  smile  upon  tbe 
feetnres  of  his  calm«  crafty,  and  sar- 
castic companion. 

"  Yon  see»**  sud  Gammour'' weVe 
a  Tery  delicate  and  difficnlt  game  to 
play  with  old  Tag-rag.  He*s  certain- 
ly  a  toad,  ugly  and  Tenomous— but 
then  he's  got  a  jewel  in  his  head~he*s 
got  money,  yon  know,  and  to  get  at  it, 
we  mnst  reallT  giTc  him  some  hopes 
about  his  daughter  and  Titmouse.' 

"  Faugh  I  eugh  !  feugh  t  Nasty 
wretch!  a  little  trollop!  It  makes 
one  uck  to  hear  of  her !  And,  by  the 
way,  now  we're  on  that  subject.  Gam- 
mon, what  do  we  want  of  this  wretch 
Tag-rag,  now  that  Titmouse  has 
actually  got  the  property  ?  " 

«  Want  of  him  ?  Money — money.** 

*'  But,  curse  me  1  (excuse  me.  Gam- 
mon,) why  go  to  Tag:- rag?  Thai's 
what  I  can't  undentand  1  Surely  any 
ono  will  advance  almost  any  amount 
of  money  to  Titmouse,  with  such  se- 
curity as  he  can  give." 

"  Very  possibly — probably 
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Possibly  ?  Why,  I  myself  don't 
mind  advancing  him  five  thousand 
■  nay,  ten  thousand  pounds — when 
we've  once  got  hold  of  the  title-deeds." 

**  My  dear  sir,"  interrupted  Gam- 
mon, calmly,  but  with  a  very  serious 
BIT,  and  a  slight  change  of  colour 
which  did  not  happen  to  attract  the 
notice  of  his  eager  companion,  "  there 
are  reasons  why  I  should  dissuade  you 
from  doing  so  ;  upon  my  word,  there 
are ;  further  than  that  I  do  not  thiuk 
it  necessary  to  go  ;  but  I  have  gone 
far  enough,  I  know  well,  to  do  vuu  a 
real  service."  Mr  Quirk  listened  to 
all  this  with  an  air  of  the  utmost 
amazement  —  even  open-mouthed 
amazement.  **  What  reason,  Gam- 
mon, can  there  be  against  my  advan- 
cing money  on  a  security  worth  more 
than  a  hundred  times  the  sum  borrow- 
ed ?"  he  enquired,  with  visible  distrust 
of  his  companion. 

"  I  can  but  assure  you,  that  were  I 
called  upon  to  say  whether  I  would 
advance  a  serious  sum  of  money  to 
Titmouse,  on  the  security  of  the  Yat- 
ton  estates,  I  should  at  all  events 
require  a  most  substantial  collateral 
security." 

"  Mystery  aguni"  exclaimed  Mr 
Quirk,  a  sigh  of  vexation  escaping 
him.  **  You*ll  excnse  me,  Gammon, 
but  you'd  puzzle  an  angel,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  devil.    Majr  I  presume, 


for  one  moment,  so  far  on  our  personal 
and  professional  relationship,  as  to  a&k 
what  the  reason  is  on  which  your 
advice  rests  ? " 

*'  Mere  caution — excessive  caution 
— anxietv  to  place  you  out  of  the  way 
of  all  risK.  Surely,  is  your  borrower 
so  so9n  to  be  pronounced  firm  in  the 
saddle?" 

**  If  YOU  know  any  thing.  Gammon, 
that  I  don't,  it's  your  bounden  duty  to 
communicate  it ;  look  at  our  articles." 

"  It  is ;  but  do  I  ?  Prove  that,  Mr 
■Quirk,  and  you  need  trouble  yourself 
no  more.  But,  in  the  mean  while, 
(without  saying  how  much  I  feel  hurt 
at  your  evident  distrust,)  I  have  but  a 
word  or  two  further  to  add  on  this 
point." 

When  Mr  Gammon  chose,  he 
could  assume  an  expression  of  fea- 
ture, a  tone  of  voice,  and  a  manner 
which  indicated  to  the  person  he  was 
addressing,  that  he  was  announciug  a 
matured  opinion,  an  inflexible  deter- 
mination— and  this,  moreover,  in  the 
calmest,  quietest  way  imaginable. 
Thus  it  was  that  he  now  said  to  Mr 
Quirk,  "  My  opinion  is,  that  you 
should  get  some  third  party  or  parties 
to  advance  any  required  sum,  and 
prevail  upon  Tag«rag  to  join  in  a  col- 
lateral security,  without — if  possible 
— making  him  aware  of  the  extent  of 
liability  ho  is  incurring.  By  exciting 
him  with  the  ridiculous  notion  of  an 
attachment  between  his  daughter  and 
Titmouse,  he  may  be  induced  to  give 
his  signature,  as  to  some  complimcn> 
tary  matter  of  form  only.  —  Now, 
that's  my  opinion,  Mr  Quirk  ;  not 
lightly  or  hastily  formed  ;  and  it  rests 
upon  a  deep  feeling  of  personal  re- 
gard towards  you,  and  also  our  com- 
mon interests." 

Mr  Quirk  had  listened  to  this  com- 
munication in  perturbed  silence,  eye- 
ing the  speaker  with  a  ludicrous 
expression  of  mingled  chagrin,  appre- 
hension, and  bewilderment.  "  Gam- 
mon," at  length  said  he,  affecting  a 
smile,  "  do  you  remember  when  you, 
and  I,  and  Dora,  went  to  the  play  to 
see  some  German  thing  or  other — 
Foss  was  the  name,  wasn't  it  ? 

"  Faust — Faust,"  interrupted  Gam- 
mon. 

"  Well ;  and  now,  what  was  the 
name  of  that  fellow  that  was  always 
— Meth— Meph— what  was  it  ?  " 

"  Mephistophiles,"    tepW^^  QiVgdl- 
moD,  unable  to  Teprosa  a  ^mW^. 
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it  Ah— yes  1  so  it  was.  Thai*8  all ; 
I  only  wanted  to  think  of  the  name — 
rd  forgotten  it.  I  beg  yonr  pardon. 
Gammon.'* 

This  was  poor  Mr  Quiik*8  way  of 
being  very  sarcastic  with  his  friend. 
He  thought  that  he  had  now  cut  him 
to  the  very  quick. 

**  If  it  hadn't  been  for  what's  passed 
between  us  to-day»  Gammon,  I  should 
almost  begin  to  think  that  you  were 
not  sincere  in  your  friendship" 

*•  Did  1  ever  deceive  you  ?  Did  I 
ever  attempt  to  overreach  you  in  any 
thing,  Mr  Quirk?" 

"  N — 0 — 0 — ,"  replied  Mr  Quirk — 
but  not  in  the  readiest  manner,  or 
most  confident  tone  in  the  world, — "  I 
certainly  can't  ^say  I  ever  found  you 
out — but  I'll  tell  you  what,  we  both 
keep  a  precious  sharp  look-out  after 
each  other,  too— don't  we?"  ho  en- 
quired, with  a  faint  smile,  which 
teemed  for  a  moment  reflected  upon 
the  face  of  Gammon. 

**  How  long,"  said  he,  "  I  am  to  be 
the  subject  of  such  unkind  suspicions, 
I  do  not  know;  but  your  nature  is 
■utpicious ;  and  as  every  one  has  his 
fault,  that  if  the  alloy  in  the  otherwise 
pure  gold  of  your  manly,  kind,  and 
atraigntforward  character.  Time  may 
ahow  how  you  have  wronged  me. 
My  anxious  wish  is,  Mr  Quirk,  to  see 
your  daughter  occupy  a  position  in 
which  we  may  all  be  proud  to  see 
lier."  Here  a  smile  shot  across 
Quirk's  anxious  countenance,  like 
avening  sunshine  on  troubled  waters. 

"  I  do  really  believe.  Gammon," 
aaid  he,  eagerly,  *'  that  Dora's  just 
the  kind  of  girl  to  suit  Titmouse" 

»  So  do  I.  There's  a  mingled  soft- 
ikess  and  spirit  in  Miss  Quirk" 

'<  She's  a  good  girl,  a  good  girl, 
Gammon  !  I  hope  he'll  use  her  well 
if  he  gets  her."  His  voice  trembled. 
''  She'f  got  very  much  attached  to 
him  I  Gad,  she's  quite  altered  lately ; 
and  my  sister  tells  me  that  she's  al- 
ways playing  dismal  music  when  he's 
not  there.  But  wo  can  talk  ovar 
these  matters  at  another  time.  Gad, 
Gammon,  you  can't  think  how  it's  re- 
lieved me,  to  open  my  mind  to  you  on 
this  matter  I  We  quite  understand 
one  another  now.  Gammon — eh  ? " 

**  Quite,"  replied  Gammon,  point- 
edly;  and  Mr  Quirk  having  quitted 
the  room,  the  former  prepared  to 
aniwer  Messrs  Knnnington's  letter. 
But  firat  ha  leaned  back,  and  reflect- 
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ed  on  several  points  of  their  late  con- 
versHtion.  Of  course,  he  had  re- 
solved that  Miss  Quirk  should  never 
become  Mrs  ^Titmouse.  And  what 
struck  him  as  not  a  little  lingular, 
was  this,  viz.,  that  Mr  Quirk  should 
have  made  no  observation  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Gammon  allowed  him 
to  lisk  his  daughter,  and  her  all,  upon 
chances  which  he  pronounced  too 
frail  tu  warrant  aivancing  a  thousand 
or  two  of  money  I     Yet  so  it  was. 

This  was  the  answer  ho  presently 
wrote  to  the  letter  of  Messrs  Kun- 
nington : — 

"  Saffron  Hill. 
"  Gbntlrmbn, 

**  DoE,d.  Titmouse  v,  Jolter. 

**  We  are  favoured  with  your  letter 
of  this  day's  date  ;  and  beg  to  assure 
you  how  very  highly  wo  appreciate 
the  prompt  and  honourable  course 
which  has  been  taken  by  yonr  client, 
under  circumstances  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  greatest  possihle  commisera- 
tion. Every  expression  of  respectful 
sympathy,  on  our  parts,  and  on  that 
of  our  client,  Mr  Titmouse,  that  you 
may  think  tit  to  convey  to  your  dis- 
tinguished client,  is  his. 

*'  We  shall  be  prepared  to  receive 
possession  of  the  Yatton  estates  on  the 
day  you  mention — namely,  the  17th 
May  next,  on  behalf  of  our  client,  Mr 
Titmouse  ;  on  whose  behalf,  also,  we 
beg  to  thank  you  for  your  communi- 
cation concerning  the  last  quarter's 
rents. 

"  With  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  mesne  profits,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  your  client  will  pursue  the  same 
prompt  and  honourable  line  of  con- 
duct which  he  has  hitherto  adopted, 
and  sincerely  trust  that  a  good  under- 
standing in  this  matter  will  speedily 
exist  between  our  respective  clients. 

"  As  you  have  intimated  a  wish 
upon  the  subject,  we  beg  to  inform 
you  that  we  have  given  instructions 
for  making  out  and  delivering  our  bill 
herein. 

We  are.  Gentlemen, 
Your  humble  servants. 

Quirk,  Gammon,  &  Snap." 
Messrs  Kunninoton  ) 
&Co.  j 

Having  finished  writing  the  above 
letter.  Gammon  sat  back  in  his  chair, 
with  folded  arms,  and  entered  upon  a 
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long  train  of  thought — revoWiog  many 
matters  which  were  worthy  of  the 
profound  consideration  they  then  re- 
ceived. 

When  Gammon  an(f  Titmouse  re- 
turned to  town  from  York,  they  were 
fortunate  in  having  the  inside  of  the 
coach  to  themselves  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  way — an  opportunity 
which  Gammon  improved  to  the  ut- 
most* by  deepening  the  impression 
he  had  already  made  in  the  mind  of 
Titmouse*  of  the  truth  of  one  great 
fact— namely*  that  ho  and  his  fortunes 
would  quickly  part  company,  if  Gam- 
mon should  at  any  time  so  will — which 
never  would,  however,  come  to  pass, 
BO  long  as  Titmouse  recognised  and 
deferred  to  the  authority  of  Gammon 
in  all  things.  In  vain  did  Titmouse 
CD  qui  re  how  this  could  be.  Gammon 
was  impenetrable,  mysterious,  autho- 
ritative ;  and  at  length  enjoined  TiU 
mouse  to  absolute  secrcsy  concerning 
the  exutence  of  the  fact  in  question* 
on  pain  of  the  infliction  of  those  con- 
sequences to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.  Gammon  assured  him  that 
there  were  many  plans  and  plots 
batching  against  lum  (Titmouse)  ;  but 
that  it  was  in  his  (Gammon*s)  power 
to  protect  him  from  them  all.  Gam- 
mon particularly  enjoined  him,  more- 
over* to  consult  the  feelings,  and 
attend  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr 
Quirk*  wherein  Mr  Gammon  did  not 
intimate  to  the  contrary*  and  wound 
up  all  by  telling  him,  that  as  he. 
Gammon*  was  the  only  person  on 
earth — and  this  he  really  believed  to 
be  the  case,  as  the  reader  may  here- 
after see— who  knew  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  Titmouse,  so  he  had  devoted 
himself  for  his  life  to  the  advancing 
and  securing  the  interests  of  Titmouse. 

For  about  a  fortnight  after  their  re- 
turn. Titmouse*  at  Gammon's  instance* 
resumed  his  former  lodgings ;  but  at 
length  complained  so  earnestly  of  their 
dismal  quietude,  and  of  their  being 
out  of  the  way  of  life,  that  Gammon 
yielded  to  his  wishes*  and,  together 
with  -Mr  Quirk*  consented  to  his  re- 
moving to  a  central  spot — in  fact*  to 
the  Cabbage-stalk  Hotel,  Covent 
Garden— a  green  enough  name,  to  be 
sure ;  but  it  was  the  family  name  of 
a  great  wholesale  green- grocer*  who 
owned  most  of  the  property  there- 
abouts. It  was  not  without  considerable 
nneasinesi  and  anxiety  that  Messrs 
Qnixk  and  Snap  beheld  this  change 


effected*  apprehensive  that  it  might 
have  the  effect  of  estranging  Titmouse 
from  them ;  but  since  Gammon  as- 
sented to  it,  they  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  acquiesce,  considering  Tit- 
mouse's proximity  to  his  splendid  in- 
dependence. They  resolvea,  however* 
as  far  as  in  each  of  them  lay,  not  to 
let  themselves  be  forgotten  by  Tit- 
mouse. Pending  the  rule  fur  the  new 
trial,  Mr  Quirk  was  so  confident  con- 
cerning the  issue*  that  he  greatly  in- 
creased the  allowance  of  Titmouse ;  to 
an  extent,  indeed*  which  admitted  of 
his  entering  into  almost  all  the  gaie- 
ties that  his  as  yet  scarce  initiated 
heart  could  desire.  In  the  first  place* 
ho  constantly  added  to  his  wardrobe. 
Then  he  took  lessons,  every  oilier  day, 
in  "  the  noble  art  of  self-defence  ;*' 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
forming  with  great  ease,  at  once*  an 
extensive  and  brilliant  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance. Fencing- rooms*  wrest- 
ling-rooms, shooting-galleries,  places 
for  pigeon-ishooting*  cock-fighting* 
dog-nghting*  and  billiard-rooms  ;  the 
water  and  boat- racing — these  were 
the  dazzling  scenes  which  occupied 
the  chief  portion  of  each  day.  Then* 
in  the  evenings,  there  were  theatres^ 
great  and  small*  the  various  taverns* 
and  other  places  of  nocturnal  resort* 
which  are  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
metropolis.  In  addition  to  this,  at 
an  advanced  period  of  tho  night*  or 
rather  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  sedulously  strove  to  perfect 
himself  in  those  higher  arts  and  ac- 
complishments, excelled  in  by  the 
more  eminent  of  the  youthful  aristo- 
cracy* viz.*  breaking  windows*  pulling 
bells,  wrenching  off  knockers,  extin- 
guishing lamps,  tripping  up  old  wo- 
men, watchmen,  and  children,  and 
spoiling  their  clothes ; — ah,  how  often 
in  his  humbler  days,  had  his  heart 
panted  in  noble  rivalry  of  such  feats 
as  these,  and  emulation  of  the  notorie- 
ty they  earned  for  the  glittering  mis- 
creants who  excelled  in  them  !  Ah* 
Titmouse*  Titmouse!  Made  nova 
virtute,  puer  J 

That  he  could  long  frequent  such 
scenes  as  these  without  forming  an 
extensive  and  varied  acquaintance, 
would  be  a  very  unlikely  thing  to 
suppose ;  and  there  was  one  who 
would  fain  have  joined  him  in  his 
new  adventures— one  who,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  h&d  \tv\V\«\«^  Vatsv 
into  the  scenes  wv\\\  "w\i\c\\  \\o  ^^^ 
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now  becoming^  80  familiar;  I  mean 
Snapj  who  liud  been  at  once  his 


.»• 


"  Guide,  philosopher^  and  friend  ; 

but  who  now  had  fewer  and  fewer 
opportunities  of  associating  with  him^ 
inasmuch  as  his  (Snap*s)  nose  was 
continually  *'  kept  at  the  grindstone** 
in  Saffron  Hill,  to  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  attention  to  the  business  of  the 
office  of  his  senior  partners*  owing  to 
their  incessant  occupation  with  the 
affairs  of  Titmouse.     Still,  however* 
he  now  and  then  contrived  to  remind 
Titmouse  of  his  (Suap*s)  existence*  by 
sending  bim  intimations  of  interesting 
trials  at  the  Old  Bailey  and  elsewhere* 
and  securing  him  a  good  seat  to  view 
both  the  criminal  and  the  spectators— 
of  the  persons  of  the  greatest  rank* 
fashion,  and  beauty ;  for  so  it  happens 
that  in  this  country,  the  more  hideous 
the  crime*themoreintcDse  the  curiosity 
of  the  upper  classes  of  both  sexes  to 
witness  the    miscreant    perpetrator; 
the  more  dbgusting  the  details*  the 
greater  the  avidity  with  which  they 
are  listened  to  by  the  distinguished 
auditors  ; — the    reason  being  plain* 
that*  as  they  have  exhausted  the  plea- 
sures and  excitements  afforded  by  their 
own  sphere*  their  palled  and  sated  ap- 
petites require  novel  and  more  power- 
ful stimulants.    Hence*  at  length*  we 
see  '<  fashionables"  peopling  even  the 
condemned  cell*— rushing*  in  excited 
groups*  after  the  shuddering  malefac- 
tor* staggering*  half  palsied*  and  with 
horror-laden  eye*  on  his  way  to  the 
gallows !     As  soon  as  old  Quirk  had 
obtained  an  inkling  of   Titmouse's 
taste  in  these  matters*  he  afforded  Tit- 
mouse many  opportunities  of  gratifv* 
ing  it.     Once  or  twice  the  old  gentle- 
man succeeded  even  in  enabling  Tit- 
mouse (severe  trial*  however*  for  his 
exquisite  sensibilities  I)  to  shake  the 
cold  and  pinioned  hands  of  wretches 
within  a  few  minutes' time  of  being  led 
out  for  execution  I 

This  is  a  brief  and  general  account 
of  the  way  in  which  Titmouse  passed 
his  time*  and  laid  the  groundwork  of 
Uiat  solid*  extensive,  and  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  men  and  things*  which 
was  requisite  to  enable  him  to  occupy 
with  dignity  and  advantage  the  splen- 
did station  to  which  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  elcTated. 

But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  our  early 
and  interesting  friends,  the  Tag-rags 
•i— a  thing  which  both  Qairk  and  Gam- 
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mon  resolved  should  not  happen  to 
Titmouse :  for*  on  the  very  first  Sun- 
day after  his  arrival  in  town  from 
York*  a  handsome  glass  coach  might 
have  been  seen*  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  drawing  up  opposite  to 
the  gates  of  Satin  Lodge ;  from  which 
said  coach,  the  door  having  been  open- 
ed* presently  descended  Messrs  Quirk* 
Gammon,  and  Titmouse.  Now*  the 
Tag-rags  always  dined  at  about  two 
o'clock  on  Sundays  ;  and*  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  Mr,  Mrs*  and  &iiss 
Tag-rag*  together  with  a  pretty  con- 
stant vbiter,  the  Reverend  Mr  Dis- 
mal Horror*  were  sitting  at  their  din- 
ner-table discussing  as  nice  a  savoury 
leg  of  roast  pork*  with  apple  sauce*  as 
could  at  once  have  tempted  and  satis- 
fied the  most  fastidious  and  the  most 
indiscriminatiug  appetite. 

'*  Oh,  ma  I "  exclaimed  Miss  Tag- 
rag  faintly*  changing  colour  as  she 
caught  sight*  through  the  blinds*  of 
the  approaching  visiters — *'  if  there 
un't  Mr  Titmouse  I  **  and  almost  drop- 
ping on  the  table  her  plate*  in  which* 
with  an  air  of  tender  gallantry*  Mr 
Horror  was  in  the  act  of  depositing 
gome  greens*  she  flew  out  of  the 
room*  darted  up  stairs*  and  in  a  trice 
was  standing,  with  beating  heart*  be- 
fore her  glass,  hastily  twirling  her 
ringlets  round  her  trembling  fingers, 
and  making  one  or  two  slight  altera- 
tions in  her  dress.  Her  papa  and 
mamma  started  up  at  tho  same  mo- 
ment* hastily  wiping  their  mouths  on 
the  corners  of  the  table  cloths ;  and* 
after  a  hurried  apology  to  their  reve- 
rend guest,  whom  they  begged  '*to 
go  on  eating  till  they  came  back"— 
they  bounced  into  the  drawing-room, 

{ust  time  enough  to  appear  as  if  they 
lad  been  seated  for  some  time ;  but 
thev  were  both  rather  red  in  the  face* 
and  flustered  in  their  manner.  Yet* 
how  abortive  was  their  attempt  to  dis- 
guise the  disgraceful  fact  of  their  hav- 
ing been  at  dinner  when  their  dbtin- 
guished  visiters  arrived !  For*  firstly* 
the  house  was  redolent  of  the  odours 
of  roast-pork*  sage  and  onion-stuffing* 
and  greens ;  secondly*  the  red-fac^ 
servant  girl  was  peering  round  the 
comer  of  the  kitchen  stairs*  as  if 
watching  an  opportunity  to  whip  off  a 
small  dinner- tray  that  stood  between 
the  dining-room  and  drawing-room  ; 
and  thirdly*  they  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  countenance  of  the  reverend  guest, 
who  was  holding  open  the  dining- 
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room  door  just  wide  enough  to  enable 
bim  to  see  who  passed  on  to  the  draw- 
ing-room;  for,  in  truths  the  name 
which  had  escaped  from  the  lips  of 
Miss  Tag-ragy  was  one  that  always 
excited  unpleasant  feelings  in  the 
breast  of  her  spiritual  friend. 

**  Ah !  Mr  and  Bfirs  Tag-rag  1  'Pon 
mj  soul  —  glad  to  see  you — and 
—hope  you  re  all  well?"  commenced 
Titmouse,  with  an  air  of  easy  confi* 
denco  and  grace.  Mr  Gammon  calmly 
introduced  himself  and  Mr  Quirk. 
Just  at  that  moment  neither  Mr  nor 
Mrs  Tag- rag  were  sure  whether  they 
stood  upon  their  heads  or  their  feet. 

**  We  were  just  going  to  sit  down 
to— lunch"  said  Mr  Tag-rag^  hur- 
riedly. 

"  You  won't  take  a  little,  will  you, 
gentlemen  ?'*  enquired  Mrs  Tag-rag, 
faintly,  and  both  the  worthy  couple 
felt  infinite  relief  on  being  assured 
that  their  distinguished  visiters  bad 
already  lunched.     Neither  of   them 
could  take  their  eyes  off  Mr  Titmouse, 
whose   easy  nonchalance    convinced 
them  that  he  must  have  been  keeping 
the  society  of  lords.     He  was  just  en- 
quiring, as  be  ran  bis  band  through 
bis  hair,  and  gently  smacked  bis  slight 
ebony  cane  against  bis  leg,  —  after 
Miss  Tag-rag,  when,  pale  and  agita- 
ted, and  holding  in  her  band  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  suffused  with  musk  aud 
bergamof,  designed  to  overcume  so 
much  of  the  vulgar  odour  of  dinner  us 
might  be  lingering  about  her, — that 
interesting  young  lady  entered.     Tit- 
mouse rose  and  received  her  in  a  fami- 
liar, forward,  manner ;  she  turning 
white  and  red  by  turns.     She  looked 
such   a  sbrivellfed  little  ugly  formal 
ereature,    that    Titmouse    conceived 
quite  a  hatred  of  ber^  tii rough  rccol- 
lecting  that  be  had  once  thought  such 
an  inferior  piece  of  goods  superfine. 
Old  Quirk  and  Tag-rag,  every  now 
and  then,  cast  distrustful  glances  at 
each  other ;  but  Gammon  kept  all  in 
a  calm  flow  of  small  talk,  which  at 
length  restored  those  whom  they  bad 
come  to  see,  to  something  like  self- 
possenion.     As  for  Mr  Quirk,  the 
more  he  looked  at  Miss  Tag-rag,  the 
more  pride  and  satisfaction  be  felt  in 
reflecting  upon  the  unfavourable  con- 
trast she  must  present,  in  Titmouse's 
eyes,  to  Mist  Quirk.     After  a  little 
further  conversation,  principally  con- 
cerning the  brilliant  success  of  Tit- 
moof^  Mr  Quirk  came  to  the  business 


of  the  day,  aud  invited  Mr,  Mrs  and 
Miss  Tag-rag  to  diuner  at  AUbi  House, 
on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  at  six  o'clock 
—apologising  for  the  absence  of  Mibs 
Quirk,  on  the  score  of  indisposition- 
she  being  at  the  time  in  the  hi«;hofrt 
possible  state  of  health.      Mrs  Tag- 
rag  was  on  the  point  of  saying  some- 
thing deprecatory  of  their  dining  out 
on  Sunday,  as  contrary  to  their  rule  ; 
but  a  sudden  recollection  of  the  earthly 
interests  she  might  peril  by  eo  doing, 
aided  by  a  fearfully  significant  glance 
from    lilr   Tag-rag,   restrained    her. 
The  invitation  was,  therefore,  accepted 
in  a  very  obsequious  manner ;    and 
soon  afterwards  their  great  visiters 
took  their  departure,  leaving  Mr  and 
Mrs  and  Miss  Tag-rag  in  a  state  of 
considerable  excitement.     Goodness ! 
could   there  be  a  doubt  that  there 
must  be  some  very  potent  attraction 
at  Satin  Lodge  to  bring  thither  Tit- 
mouse,  after  all  that  bad  occurred  ? 
And  where  could  reside  the  point  of 
that  attraction,  but  in  Miss  Tag-rag  ? 
As  soon  as  their  visitors*  glass- coach 
had  driven  off— its  inmates  laughing 
heartily  at  the  people  they  had  just 
quitted — Mr,  Mrs,  and  Miss  Tag-rag 
returned  to  the  dining-table,  like  sud- 
denly disturbed  fowl  returning  to  their 
roost,  when  the  disturbance  has  ceas- 
ed.    Profuse  were  their  apologies  to 
Mr    Horror  :    not    aware,  however, 
that  ho  had  improved  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  their  absence,  to  recruit 
his  exhausted  energies  with  a  couple 
of  glasses  of  port  wine  from  a  decan- 
ter which  stood  on  the  sideboard — a 
circumstunco  which  be  did  not  deem 
important  enough  to  mention.     Vehe- 
mently suspecting  as  he  did,  what  was 
the  state  of  things  with  reference  to 
Mr  Titmouse  and  Miss  Tag-rng,  it 
was  somewhat  of  a  trial  of  temper  to 
the  exemplary  young  pastor,  to  have 
to  libtcn,  for  the  remainder  of  the  af- 
ternoon, to  the  praises  of  Titmouse, 
and  speculations  concerning  the  im- 
mensity of  his  fortune.     In  vain  did 
the  worthy  minister  strive,  every  now 
and  then,  to  divert  the  current  of  con- 
versation into  a  more  profitable  chan- 
nel— i.e.  towards  himself ;  all  he  said 
was  evidently  lost  upon  her  for  whose 
ear  it  was  intended.     She  was  in  a 
reverie,  and  often  sighed.     The  prin- 
cipal figures   before  her  mind's  eye 
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been  called  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try in  his  sixteenth  year ;)  short ;  his 
face  sliffhtly  pitted  with  small-pox  ; 
his  forehead  narrow ;  his  eyes  cold 
and  watery  ;  no.  eye-brows  or  whis- 
kers ;  high  check  bones ;  1ms  short 
sand-coloured  hair  combed  primly 
forward  over  each  temple,  and  twist- 
ed into  a  sort  of  topknot  in  front ; 
he  wore  no  shirt-collars,  but  had  a 
white  neck- handkerchief  tied  very  for- 
mally, and  was  dressed  in  an  ill- made 
suit  of  black.  Ho  spoke  in  a  drawl- 
ing  canting  tone ;  and  his  countenance 
was  overspread  with  a  demure  expres- 
sion of  cunning,  tryiug  to  look  reli- 
gious. Then  ho  was  always  talking 
about  himself,  and  tho  devil,  and  his 
chapel,  and  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
the  number  of  souls  which  he  had 
saved,  and  the  number  of  those  whom 
he  knew  wero  damned,  and  many  more 
who  certainly  would  bo  damned.  All 
this  might  be  very  well  in  its  way, 
began  to  think  Miss  Ta^r-rag — but  it 
was  possible  to  choke  a  dog  with  pud- 
ding. Poor  girl,  can  you  wonder  at 
her  dwelling  fondly  upon  the  image 
of  Titmouso-?  So  splendidly  drcased 
—so  handsome — such  a  fa!<hionablo 
air — and  with — ten  thousand  a-year  I 
When  she  put  all  these  things  toge* 
ther,  it  almost  looked  like  a  dream  ; 
such  good  fortune  could  never  bo  in 
store  for  a  poor  simple  girl  like  her- 
self. Yet  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
— love  at  lirst  eightl  After  tea  they 
all  walked  down  to  Mr  Horror's  meet- 
ing-house. It  was  very  crowded ;  and 
it  was  remarked  that  tho  eloquent 
young  preaciier  had  never  delivered  a 
more  impassioned  sermon  from  that 
pulpit :  it  was  sublime.  Oh  how  bit- 
terly he  denounced  "  worldly-minded- 
ness  I "  What  a  vivid  picture  he  drew 
of  the  flourishiner  green  bay- tree  of 
the  wicked,  suddenly  blasted  in  the 
moment  of  its  pride  and  strength ; 
while  the  righteous  should  shine  like 
stars  in  the  firmament  for  ever  and 
ever !  Who  could  not  see  here  sha- 
dowed out  the  characters  of  Titmouse 
and  of  Horror  respectively  ? — who 
could  hesitate  between  the  two  ?  And 
when  at  length,  the  sermon  over,  he 
sate  down  in  his  pulpit,  (the  congre- 
gation also  sitting,  and  singing,)  and 
drew  gracefully  across  his  damp  fore- 
head his  white  pocket-handkerchief, 
which  had  been  given  him  by  Miss 
Tag-rag ;  and  looked  with  an  air  of 
most  interesting  languor  and  exhaus- 
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tion  towards  Mr  Tag- rag's  pow,whero 
sate  Miss  Tag-rag — her  father  the 
wealthiest  man  in  tho  congregation, 
and  she  his  only  child — he  felt  a  lively 
and  tender  interest  in  her  welfare — 
her  spiritual  welfare,  and  resolved  to 
call  the  next  morning  ;  entertaining 
an  humble  hope  that  his  zealous  la- 
bours had  not  been  in  vain  I  Was 
one  fruit  of  ihem  to  have  been  looked 
for  in  the  benignant  temper  which 
Tag-rag,  to  the  amazement  of  his 
shopmen,  evinced  the  next  morning, 
for  at  least  an  hour  ?  Would  that  tho 
like  good  effects  had  been  visible  in 
Mrs  and  Miss  Tag-rag;  but  —  alas 
that  I  should  have  to  record  it! — it  was 
so  far  otherwise,  that  they  laid  aside 
thfir  fancy-fair  work  for  the  whole 
week,  which  they  devoted  to  the  ))re* 
paration  of  those  dresses  with  which 
they  purposed  the  profanation  of  the 
ensuing  Sunday. 

That  day  at  lougth  arrived,  and 
precisely  at  six  o'clnik  a  genteel  fly 
deposited  tho  visitants  from  Satiu 
Lodge  at  the  splendid  entrance  to  Ali- 
bi House.  There  was  the  big  footman 
— shoulderknof,  red  breeches,  and 
all.  Tag-rag  felt  a  liUU  nervous. 
Before  they  had  entered  the  gates, 
the  fond  proud  parents  had  kissed 
their  trembling  daughter,  ai|fl  entreat- 
ed her  *'  to  keep  her  spirits  up  I  *'  The 
exhortation  was  needful;  for  when 
she  saw  the  sort  of  style  that  awaited 
them,  she  became  not  a  little  agitated. 
When  she  entered  the  hall— ah  I  on  a 
chair  lay  a  glossy  new  hat,  and  a  deli- 
cate ebony  walking-stick ;  so  he  had 
come — was  then  up  stairs  I — Miss  Tag- 
rag  trembled  in  every  limb. 

*'  I  don't  know,  my  dear,"  whis- 
pered Mrs  Tag-rag  to  her  husband, 
with  a  subdued  sigh,  as  they  followed 
the  splendid  footman  up  stairs, — *'  it 
may  be  all  uncommon  grand ;  but 
somehow  I'm  afraid  we'ro  doing 
wrong — it*8  the  Lord's  Day — see  if 
any  good  comes  of  it." 

"  Tut — hold  your  tongue !  Let's 
have  no  nonsense,"  sternly  whispered 
Mr  Tag-rag  to  his  submi^ive  wife. 

"  Your  name,  sir  ?*'  quoth  the  foot- 
man, in  a  gentlemanly  way. 

'*  Mr,  Mrs,  and  Miss  Tag-rag," 
replied  Mr  Tag-rag,  after  clearing 
his  throat ;  and  so  they  were  an- 
nounced, Miss  Quirk  coming  forward 
to  receive  the  ladies  with  the  most 
charming  affability.  There  stood 
Titmouse,  in  an  easy  attitude,  with 
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Us  hands  stack  into  his  coat  pockets^ 
and  retting'  on  hU  hips,  in  a  very 
delicate  and  elegant  fashion.  How 
eompletely  he  seemed  at  his  ease  ! 

••Oh  Lord  I"  thought  Tag.  rag, 
^  that's  the  young  fellow  I  used  to  go 
on  so  to  I  '* 

In  dne  time  dinner  was  announced ; 
and  who  can  describe  the  rapture  that 
thrilled  through  the  bosoms  of  the 
three  Tag-rags,  when  Mr  Quirk  re« 
quested  Mr  Titmouse  to  take  down — 
31iss  Tag- rag  !  I  Her  father  took 
down  Mrs  Alias ;  Mr  Quirk,  Mrs 
Tag-rag ;  and  Gammon,  Miss  Quirk. 
She  re^ly  might  have  heeo  proud  of 
her  partner.  Gammon  was  about 
thirty-eight  years  old;  of  average 
height ;  with  a  particularly  gentle* 
manly  appearance  and  address,  and 
an  intellectual  and  even  handsome 
countenance,  though  occasionally  it 
wore,  to  a  keen  observer,  a  sinister 
expression.  He  had  a  blue  coat,  a 
plain  white  waistcoat,  not  disfigured 
by  any  glistening  fiddle-faddle  of 
pins,  chains,  or  quizzing-glasses,  black 
trousers,  and  silk  stockings.  There 
was  at  once  an  appearance  of  neat« 
Bess  and  carelessness ;  and  there  was 
such  a  ready  smile — such  a  bland 
ease  and  self-possession  about  him — 
as  communicated  itself  to  those  whom 
he  addressed.  I  hardly  know,  Mr 
Gammon,  why  I  have  thus  noticed  so 
particularly  your  outward  appear- 
ance :  it  certainly,  on  the  occasion  I 
am  describing,  struck  me  much  ;  but 
there  are  such  things  as  whited  walls 
and  painied  sepulchres.  Dinner  went 
off  very  pleasantly,  the  wines  soon 
communicating  a  littlo  confidence  to 
the  flustered  guests.  Mrs  Tag- rag 
had  drunk  so  much  champagne — an 
unusual  beverage  for  her — that  almost 
as  soon  as  she  had  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  she  sate  down  on  the 
sofa  and  fell  asleep,  leaving  the  two 
young  ladies  to  amuse  each  other  as 
liest  they  might ;  for  Mrs  Alias  was 
very  deaf,  and  moreover  Yvry  BtiS 
and  (tistant,  and  sate  looking  at  them 
in  silence.  To  return  to  the  dining- 
room  for  a  moment.  *Twas  quite 
delightful  to  see  the  sort  of  friendship 
that  seemed  to  grow  up  between 
Quirk  and  Tag-rag,  as  their  heads  got 
filled  with  wine :  at  the  same  time 
each  of  them  drawing  closer  and  closer 
to  Titmouse^  who  sate  between  them 
—fohibiUty  itself .  They  soon  dropped 
all  di^goise    each  plainly  under  the 


impression  that  the  othcr'could  not,  or 
did  not,  observe  him  ;  and  altogether, 
impelled  by  their  overmastering  mo> 
tives,  they  became  so  barefaced  in 
their  sycophancy — evidently  forget- 
ting that  Gammon  was  present— that 
he  could  several  times,  with  only  tho 
utmost  difficulty,  refrain  from  burst- 
ing into  laughter  at  the  earnest  devo- 
tion with  which  these  two  worshippers 
of  the  little  golden  calf  strove  to  attract 
the  attention  of  their  divinity,  and 
recommend  themselves  to  its  favour. 

At  length  the  four  gentlemen  re- 
paired to  tho  drawing-room,  whcnco 
issued  the  sounds  of  music ;  and  on 
entering  they  beheld  the  two  lovely 
performers  seated  at  the  piano,  en- 
gaged   upon   a   duet.      The    plump 
flaxen-haired  Miss  Quirk,  in  her  flow- 
ing white  muslin  dress,  her  thick  gold 
chain,  and  massive  bracelets,  formed 
rather  a  strong  contrast  to  her  sallow 
skinny  little  companion,  in  a  span- 
new  slate-coloured   silk   dress,   with 
staring  scarlet  sash  ;   her  lung  cork* 
screw   ringlets  glistening  In    bear's 
grease  :  and  as  for  their  perfurnianco. 
Miss   Quirk  played  boldly  and  well 
through  her  part,  a  smito  of  contempt 
now  and  then  beaming  over  her  couu- 
tenance  at  the  ridiculous  incapacity 
of  her  companion.      As  soon  as  the 
gentlemen  made  their  appearance  the 
ladies  ceased,  and  withdrew  from  the 
piano  ;    Miss  Tag-rag,  with  a  sweet 
air  of  simplicity  and  conscious  em- 
barrassment, gliding  towards  the  sofa, 
where  sate  her  mamma  asleep,   but 
whom  she  at  onco  awoke.     Mr  Quirk 
exclaimed,  as,  evidently  elevated  with 
wine,  he  slapped  his  daughter  on  her 
fat   back,   "Ah,    Dora,  my   dove!'* 
while  Tag-rag  kissed  his  dauprhter's 
cheek,  and  squeezed  her  hand,  and 
then  glanced  with  a  proud  and  de- 
lighted  air  at   Titmouse,  who    was 
lolling  at  full  length  upon  the  other 
sofa,  picking  his  teeth.     While  Miss 
Quirk  was  making  tea.  Gammon  gaily 
conversing  with  her,  and  in  an  under 
tone    satirizing    Miss  Tag-rag ;    tho 
latter  young  lady  was  gazing,  with  a 
timid  air,  at  the  various  elegant  nick- 
nacks  scattered  upon  the  tables  and 
slabs.     One  of  these  consisted  of  a 
pretty  littlo  box,  about  a  foot  square, 
with  a  glass  lid,  through  which  sho 
saw  the  contents ;  and  they  not  a  littlo 
surprised  her.     They  were  pieces  of 
cord  ;  and  on  looking  at  one  of  iVv^ 
Bidea  of  the  box»  ahe  T«ByiV»  V\V\v  «^ 
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sudden  sliuddor, — **  With  these,  cords 
were  tied  the  hands  of  Arthur  Grizzle- 
gut,  executed  for  high  treason^  Vdth 
November f  18^.  Presented ,  as  a 
mark  of  respect,  to  Caleb  Quirk,  Esq,, 
by  John  Ketch .  **  Poor  M  iss  Tag-rag: 
recoiled  from  the  box  as  if  she  had 
seen  it  GUed  with  writhing  adders. 
She  took  an  early  opportunity,  how- 
evor»  of  calling  her  father's  attention 
to  it ;  and  ho  pronounced  it  a  **  most 
interesting  object,"  and  fetched  Mrs 
Tag-rag  to  see  it.  She  agreed  first 
with  her  daughter,  and  then  with  her 
husband.  Quietly  pushing  her  inves- 
tigations. Miss  Tag-rag  by  and  by 
beheld  a  large  and  splendidly  bound 
volume  ~in  fact.  Miss  Quirk*s  album ; 
and,  af^er  turning  over  most  of  the 
leaves,  and  glancing  over  the  '*  poeti- 
cal effusions"  and  "prose sentiments,'* 
which  few  fools  can  abstain  from  de- 
positing upon  the  embossed  pages, 
when  solicited  by  the  lovely  pro- 
prietresses of  such  works,  beheld— 
her  heart  fluttered — poor  Miss  Tag- 
rag  almost  dropped  the  magnificent 
volume ;  for  there  was  the  idolized 
name  of  Mr  Titmouse — ^no  doubt  his 
owu  handwriting  and  composition. 
She  read  it  over  oagerly  again  and 
again,— 

**  Tittlebat  Titmouse  is  my  name, 
England  is  ray  nation  ; 
London  is  my  dwelling  place, 
And  Christ  is  my  salvatiou." 

It  was  very — very  beautiful — beautiful 
in  its  simplicity  I  She  looked  anxious. 
ly  about  for  writing  implements  ; 
but  not  seeing  any,  was  at  length 
obliged  to  trust  to  her  memory ;  on 
which,  indeed,  the  exquisite  composi- 
tion was  already  inscrioed  in  indelible 
characters.  Miss  Quirk,  who  was 
watching  her  motions,  guessed  the 
true  cause  of  her  excitement ;  and  a 
smile  of  mingled  scorn  and  pity  for 
her  infatuated  delusion  shone  upon 
her  face :  in  which,  however,  there 
appeared  a  little  anxiety  when  she 
beheld  Titmouse — not,  however,  per- 
ceiving that  he  did  so  in  consequence 
of  a  motion  from  Gammon,  whose 
eye  governed  his  movements  as  a 
man's  those  of  his  spaniel — walk  up 
to  her,  and  converse  with  a  great 
a])pcarance  of  interest.  At  length  Mr 
Tag- rag's  '*  carriage"  was  announced. 
Mr  Quirk  gave  his  arm  to  Mrs  Tag- 
rag,  and  Mr  Titmouse  to  the  daugh- 
ter 7  who  endeavoured,  as  she  went 


down  the  stairs,  to  direct  melting 
glances  at  her  handsome  and  distin- 
guished companion.  They  evidently 
told,  for  she  could  not  be  mistaken  ; 
he  certainly  once  or  twice  squeezed 
her  arm — and  the  last  fond  words  ho 
uttered  to  her  were,  "  'Pon  my  soul — 
it's  early:  devilish  sorry  you're  going ! " 
As  the  Tag*rag8  drove  home,  they 
were  all  loud  in  the  praises  of  those 
whom  they  had  just  quitted,  particular- 
ly of  those  whose  splendid  hospitality 
they  had  been  enjoying.  With  a  daugh- 
ter, with  whom  Mr  Quirk  must  natu- 
rally have  wished  to  make  so  splendid 
a  match  as  that  with  Titmouse, — but 
who  was  plainly  engaged  to  Mr  Gam- 
mon — how  kind  and  disinterested  was 
Mr  Quirk,  in  affording  every  encou- 
ragement in  his  power  to  the  passion 
which  Titmouse  had  so  plainly  con> 
ccived  for  Miss  Tag-rag  1  And  was 
there  ever  so  delightful  a  person  as 
Gammon?  How  cordially  he  had 
shaken  the  hands  of  each  of  them  at 
parting!  As  for  Miss  Tag-rag,  she 
almost  felt  that,  if  her  heart  had  not 
been  so  deeply  engaged  to  Titmouse, 
she  could  have  loved  Mr  Gammon  ! 

"  I  hope,  Tabby,"  said  Mrs  Tag- 
rag,  ''that  when  you're  Mrs  Titmouse, 
you'll  bring  your  dear  husband  to  hear 
Mr  Horror  ?  You  know,  we  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  the  Lord — for  Ho  has 
done  it." 

**  Ln,  ma,  how  can  I  tell?'*  quoth 
Miss  Tag-rag,  petulantly.  ''  I  must 
go  where  Mr  Titmouse  chooses,  of 
course ;  and  no  doubt  he'll  take  sit- 
tings in  one  of  the  West  End  churches : 
you  know,  you  go  where  pa  goes — / 
go  where  Titmouse  goes  I  But  I  will 
come  sometimes,  too— if  its  only  to 
show  that  I'm  not  above  it,  you  know. 
La,  what  a  stir  there  will  be  I  The 
tliree  Miss  Knipps — I  do  so  hope 
they'll  be  there  I  I'll  have  your  pew, 
ma,  lined  with  red  velvet ;  it  will 
look  so  genteel." 

*'  I'm  not  quite  so  sure.  Tabby, 
though,"  interrupted  her  father,  with 
a  certain  swell  of  manner,  <'  that  we 
shall,  after  a  certain  event,  continue  to 
live  in  these  parts.  There's  such  a 
thing  as  retiring  from  business.  Tab- 
by ;  besides,  we  shall  nat'rally  wish  to 
be  near  you." 

"  He*s  a  love  of  a  man,  pa,  isn't 
he?"  interrupted  Miss  Tag-rag,  with 
irrepressible  excitement.  Her  father 
folded  her  in  his  arms.  They  could 
hardly  believe  that  they  had  reachod 


18*0.]  Tm  Th'juiaiufa.Yi.ar.  I'.nl  X.  Ijj 
Ub  hutdi  (luck  Into  hi*  coat  pocket.',  impressiun  tliat  the  oiIut  couM  nnt,  nr 
■nd  rrding'  on  hii  iMp*,  in  a.  vorjr  diit  not,iitiHTVi;  iiiiii ;  »nil  ultujrtilrcri 
delicate  and  elegant  fishlun.  Huw  impulii-d  by  tlii'ir  uvunnasU'riii^  iwi- 
eampleiclj  he  retimed  at  Ins  ease  \  tiveji,  Ilicj  bcuume  tn  barvCiced  in 
"  Ub  Lord !"  tlioaght  Tag'TSf*,  thuir  F^vunpliaut-y — cvldi'iiily  turgi-t- 
"  tliAt'*  tbe  young  fellow  1  used  tu  ga  ting  th.it  (i^miauii  yrws  prcMM)!— Ilut 
on  HI  to ! "  he  I'uiild  MivemI  tiiiiv*,  wiih  iiiily  ihu 
In  due  time  dinner  WAS  annonnccd  (  iilniDSl  ilillioully,  refruin  fiiun  Imitl- 
nd  who  can  deunbo  the  riipliire  tlint  ing  intii  l.iii^'litirr  ut  the  eumi.>t  dL'vu- 
thrilled  through  the  biignniE  of  liie  linn  wilhnhiuhlhoelu'u  wur^iiippcrs 
three  Tag-nig^  when  Mr  tjiiirk  re-  of thclilllcguhk-neulfftriiveloMlr4i't 
queitad  Mr  Tilmoui^e  to  take  donn —  the  atteuliuii  uf  thdr  divinity,  ;Lnd 
Mix  Ti)g-rag:I  Her  rather  tonk  r^eomDieiid  ihonisi-he^  to  i!s  f.iV<)ur. 
down  Mrs  Altai;  Mr  gnirk,  Mn  At  luni^ih  the  fuiir  Ki'Utliui-.-n  re- 
Tag-rag  ;  and  Gammun,  Mirs  (Jiiiilf.  paired  to  the  dr.kwlng-nium,  whence 
She  reallj  might  have  been  pruud  uf  it^Ufd  the  saundi  of  mu^ie  ;  and  ijn 
ber  parrnei.  Gammon  was  aliout  euteriiig  llivy  lieheld  the  twu  lovely 
thirty-eight  years  old  j  of  avernge  [lerformcrs  reutcil  at  the  piuuo,  cn< 
height  ;  with  a  p&rticiilarly  gentle-  gfiged  upon  h  tliiul.  The  plump 
naolj  appcar'.nce  and  address,  und  ll'txen-liiiirtil  ^liss  (Jnlik,  in  licrlluw- 
in  intelleeluaL  and  even  handanme  In^  while  inutliii  dreiii<,  lii-rlhii-k  gold 
countenance,  though  occnsioually  it  chain,  anil  massive  hrauelets,  furmcd 
wore,  to  a  keen  ohicrver,  a  sitiitter  rather  a  Minug  coutra:tt  to  htr  fallow 
upreMioa.  He  had  a  blue  ciihI,  a  skinny  lidle  companion,  iu  ii  span- 
plain  while  waitlcoat,  not  dUligurcd  new  •late-culoured  »ilk  drcss  wiih 
by  any  gtbtening  fiddle-faddle  of  stiiring  learlet  mib  ;  her  lung  rurk- 
pins,  cluiiD*,  orquiziing-glatEes,  black  screw  ringk'14  glU'cniug  In  hvar'i 
trouten,  and  siik  Btockings.  I'here  grcaic :  .iiid  tu  fur  their  |H>rf»r>udnc<>, 
WIS  at  once  an  appearance  of  ne;it>  Mi:i)  Qnirk  played  boldly  und  well 
■Ml  and  carelessness ;  and  there  wnsi  thruugh  her  parr,  a  smile  of  ciiiilempt 
neb  a  ready  iinile— suoh  a  bland  now  and  thc-n  beaming  over  her  ci>un< 
eiH  and  setf-ponrMion  about  him —  ten.-inec  Ht  the  ridicuh.us  ine.ipacitj 
■i  communicated  itself  to  those  whnm  of  Iht  ri<mp:iiiir>n.  As  »<>i>i)  ;i^  t!ic 
be  addreiMd.  I  hanllj  knnv,  Mr  gentlemen  in.ide  llii-ir  ap]iear,in<v  the 
Gammon,  why  I  have  thus  noticed  fa  ];iilie»  eciisi'il,  aii.l  withdri'W  from  the 
putlcalarJy  your  outward  appear-  phtuo  ;  Mi*M  T,iy-raj,  with  a  sscet 
UN:  itontainly,  on  the  occasiim  I  air  of  Muipiieily  und  cnnscioiis  em. 
"'  g,  atruck  me  much  ;  but  b.irra^mvul,  gliding  towards  the  si.fu, 
li  thiaga  uwAiftd  khI/x  where  sate  her  mamma  ufW-p.  but 
went  whom  she  at  onee  awnke.  Mr  ( jnirk 
aoon  cxclainii'd,  B>f,  eviilemly  elevati  d  with 
leo  to  wiiic,  he  slapped  his  daughter  <iti  her 
g-rag  fat  back.  "  Ali,  Dora,  my  duvc!" 
o — an  wliile  Tag-r.ig  kis<e'l  his  diiii-'hter's 
dmoit  cheek,  and  sqntH'7ud  h'T  hanil.  .lud 
a  the  then  glanced  «itli  u  pnind  u<id  ite< 
n  the  lighted  air  at  Titmuu^e,  who  whs 
g  two  lolling  at  full  length  upun  the  olhi^r 
baru  aofai  picking  his  leclh.  ^Vhile  Mi^s 
m  wai  Quirk  whf  making  ten,  G:immou  gaily 
converging  with  her.  ami  in  nn  under 
tone  aatirizing  Miss  Tag-rug ;  the 
lattei  ynung  lady  waj  gazing,  with  a 
timid  air,  at  the  virinus  elevant  nick- 
nacks  leattered  upnn  the  tables  and 
■lah!.  One  of  theie  cunfisted  of  il 
[  prelry  little  bna,  about  a  foot  square, 
e  with  a  glafs  lid,  through  which  she 
■cr  uw  the  contents ;  and  they  not  a  Ultlo 
Mm  inrprued  ber.  They  were  piecai  oT 
^ped  cord  ;  and  on  loQking  tl  «nk  ** 
tr  the  ^det  of  the  bu>  u*  imA^ 
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of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  those 
parts^  which  one  may  conceive  to  have 
taken  place*  consequent  upon  thoso 
events  ;  those  imposing^  ftMulal  resi- 
dencos  having  been  originallj  erected 
in  positions  so  carefully  selected  with 
A  view  to  their  security  against  ag- 
ffre^ision,  as  to  have  become  totally 
inaccessible ;  and,  indeed,  unknown, 
to  the  present  inglorious  and  dcgfciie- 
rate  race,  no  longer  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  and  adventure. 

[I  have  now  recovered  my  breath, 
after  my  bold  flight  into  the  resplen- 
dent regions  of  aristocracy  ;  but  my 
eyes  are  still  dazzled.] 

The  reader  may  by  this  time  have 


[Aug". 

got  an  intimation  that  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse,  in  a  madder  freak  of  fortune 
than  any  which  her  incomprehensible 
ladyship  hath  hitherto  exhibited  in  the 
pages  of  this  history,  is  far  on  his 
way  towards  a  dizzy  pitch  of  great- 
ness,— viz.,  that  he  has  now,  owing  t« 
the  venlict  of  the  Yorkshire  jury, 
taken  the  place  of  Mr  Aubrey,  and 
become  heir- expectant  to  tito  oldest 
barony  in  the  kingdom — between  it 
and  him  only  one  old  peer,  and  his 
sole  child — an  unmarried  daughter 
intervening.  Behold  the  thing  de* 
monstrated  to  your  very  eye,  in  the 
following  pedigree,  which  is  only  oar 
former  onef  a  little  extended. 


Geoffrkv  ok  Drelincourt, 

Summooed  ai  Baron,  by  writ,  12th  Hen.  II. 

From  hiro  dvbcend, 

Henry  Dreddllngton,  sixteenth  Baron  by  writ, 
created  Earl  or  Dreddlinoton,  16G7. 

I 


Charlei»  17tli  Baron 
and  2d  Earl. 


Drrddlington  (of  Yttton) 
younger  brothtr. 

I 


(OeofTrey,  lath  Baron 
and  3d  Earl.) 

(John,  19th  Baron 
and  4th  Earl.) 

X 

(AugUKtus  Mortimer, 

20tti  Baron  and 

5th  Earl.) 

I 


(Harry  D.) 


(Chailca  D.) 


I 


I 


L 

(Lady  Cecilia, 
only  child.) 


(Stephen,  eldest 
brother.) 

J. 

(Titmouse  D. 
and  sole  heir.) 

(Tittlebat  Titmousi.) 


(Qfoffrey  D. 
2d  brother*) 

(Aubrey  D.  and 
sole  heir. 

X 

(Charlea  Aut>rey.) 


From  the  above,  I  think  it  will 
appear,  that  on  the  death  of  the  fifth 
carl  and  twentieth  baron,  the  earldom 
would  be  extinct,  and  the  barony 
would  descend  upon  the  Ladv  Cecilia ; 
and  that,  in  the  event  r.f  her  dying 
without  issue  in  the  lifetime  of  her 
father.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  would  be- 
come Lord  Drelincoukt,  (twenty- 
first  in  the  barony ;)  and  in  the  event 
of  her  dying  without  issue,  after  her 
father*s  death,  Tittlebat  Titmouse 


would  become  the  twenty-second  Lord 
Dreuncourt  ;  one  or  other  of  which 
two  splendid  positions,  but  for  the 
enterprising  agency  of  Messrs  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  would  have  been 
occupied  by  Cuaulfb  Aubrey,  Esq.  ; 
on  considering  which,  one  cannot 
but  remember  a  saying  of  an  an- 
cient poet,  who  seems  to  have  kept  as 
keen  an  eye  upon  the  unaccountable 
frolics  of  the  goddess  Fortune,  as  this 
history  shows  that  I  have.     'Tia  a 


*  See  Dr  Bubble*!  **  Account  of  the  Latt  Landa)ipt|  and  of  the  Remains  of  Subterra- 
MUk  Caatles.*'— Quarto  edition,  pp.  1000 — SOOO. 
/  Ante,  JVo,  CCXCVI.  p.  820. 
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pmage  which  any  little  schoolboy 
will  trtnilate  to  nls  mother  or  his 
dsten— 


15}» 


'*  Hioc  apicem  rapax 
Fortnna  cnm  ttridore  aeuto 
SiuluUt,  hie  potuiue  gauJeL"  * 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writingr, 
the  Earl  of  Dreddiington  was  about 
lixty-seMi  years  old  ;  and  he  would 
realize  tSe  idea  of  an  incarnation  of 
the  Bublimest  raiDE.  He  was  of  rather 
a  slight  make,  and,  though  of  a  toler^ 
ably  advanced  age»  stood  as  straiglit 
IS  an  arrow.     His  hair  was  glossy, 
ind  white  as  snow  ;  his  features  were 
of  an  aristocratic  cast ;  their  expres- 
sion was  soTere  and  haughty ;    and 
there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
intellect  perceptible  in   them.     His 
manner  and  demeanour  were  calm, 
cold,    imperturbable,     inaccessible ; 
irherever  he  went^so  to  speak — he 
radiated  cold.    Poverty  embittered  his 
spirit,  as  his  lofty  birth  and  ancient 
descent  generated  the  pride  I  have 
spoken  uf.      With   what   calm  and 
supreme  self-satisfaction  did  he  look 
down  upon  all  lower  in  the  peerage 
than  himself!    and  as  for  a  newly, 
created  peer,  he  looked  at  him  with 
ineffable  disdain.     Amongst  his  few 
equals  he  was  affable  enough :  amongst 
his  inferiors  he  exhibited  an  insupport- 
able appearance   of  condescension — 
one  which  excited  a  wise  man's  smile 
of  pity  and   contempt,   and  a  foul's 
anger — both,  however,  equally  naught 
to  tlie  Earl  of  Dreddlington.     If  any 
one  could  have  ventured  upon  a  post' 
mortem  examination  of  so  august  a 
structure  as  the  Earl's  carcass,   his 
heart  would  probably  have  been  found 
to  be  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  his  brain 
very  soft  and  flabby ;  both,  however, 
equal  to  the  small  occasions  which, 
from  time  to  time,  called  for  the  exer- 
cize of  their  functions.     The  former 
was  occupied  almost  exclusively  by 
two  feelings — love  of  himself  and  of 
his  daughter,  (because  upon  her  would 
descend  his  barony ;)  the  latter  exhi- 
bited its  powers  (supposing  the  brain 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  mind)  in  master- 
ing the  military  details  requisite  for 
nominal  soldiership ;    tho    game    of 
whist ;  the  routine  of  petty  business 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  eti- 
quette of  the  court.     One  branch  of 


useful  knowledge  he  had,  however, 
completely  mastered — that  which  is  so 
ably  condensed  in  Debrctt ;  and  he 
became  a  sort  of  oracle  in  such  mat- 
ters. As  for  his  politics,  he  professed 
Whig  principles — and  was,  indeed,  a 
blind  and  bitter  partisan.  In  attend- 
ance to  his  senatorial  duties,  he  prac- 
tised an  cxcmplarv  punctuality  ;  was 
always  to  be  found  in  the  House  at  its 
sitting  and  rising ;  and  never  once,  on 
any  occasion,  great  or  small,  voted 
against  his  party.  He  had  never  been 
heard  to  speak  m  a  full  House ;  first, 
because  he  never  could  muster  nerve 
enough  for  the  purpose  ;  secondly, 
because  he  never  had  any  thing  to  say ; 
and  lastly,  lest  he  should  compromise 
his  dignity,  and  destroy  the  prtbtige 
of  his  position,  by  not  speaking  better 
than  any  one  present.  His  services 
were  not,  however,  entirely  overlook- 
ed ;  for,  ou  his  party  coming  into 
office  for  a  fow  weeks,  (they  knew  it 
could  be  for  no  longer  a  time,)  they 
made  him  Lord  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold;  which  was  thenceforward  an 
epoch  to  which  ho  referred  every  event 
of  his  life,  great  and  small.  The  great 
object  of  his  ambition,  ever  since  ho 
had  been  of  an  age  to  form  largo  and 
comprehensive  views  of  action  and  con- 
duct, and  conceive  superior  designs, 
and  achieve  distini-tiun  amongst  man- 
kind— was,  to  obtain  a  ^tep  in  the  peer- 
age ;  for  considering  the  antiquity  of 
his  family,  and  his  ample,  nay  super^ 
jiuotis  pccuuidvy  means — so  much  more 
than  adecjuate  to  support  his  present 
double  dignity  of  earl  and  baron-— 
he  thought  it  but  a  reasonable  return 
for  his  eminent  political  services  to 
obtain  the  step  which  he  coveted. 
But  his  anxiety  on  this  point  had  been 
recently  increased  a  thousand-fold  by 
one  circumstance.  A  gentleman  who 
held  an  honourable  and  lucrative  offi- 
cial situation  in  the  House,  and  who 
never  had  treated  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
dlington with  that  profound  obse- 
qui(»usness  which  tho  Earl  conceived 
to  be  his  due — but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  presumed  to  consider  himself  a 
man  and  an  Englishman  equally  with 
the  Earl — had,  a  short  time  before, 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  title  to  an 
earldom  that  had  long  been  dormant, 
anti  was  of  creation  earlier  than  that 
of  Dreddlington.     The  Earl  of  Dred- 


*  Hor,  Carm,  1,  84,  ad  finem. 
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dliDgton  took  this  untoward  circum- 
stance so  much  to  heart,  that  for  some 
months  afterwards  he  appeared  to  he 
iu  a  decline ;  always  experiencing  a 
dreadful  inward  spasm  whenever  the 
Earl  of  Fitzwarren  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  House.  For  this  lament- 
ahle  state  of  things  there  was  plainly 
but  one  remedy — a  Marquisate — at 
which  the  earl  gazed  with  all  the  in- 
tense desire  of  an  old  and  feeble  ape 
at  a  cocoa-nut,  just  above  his  reach, 
and  which  he  beholds  at  length  grasp- 
ed and  carried  off  by  some  nimbler 
and  younger  rival.  Amongst  all  the 
weighty  cares  and  anxieties  of  this 
lifo»  I  must  do  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ton  the  justice  to  say»  that  he  did  not 
neglect  the  concerns  of  hereafter — the 
solemn  realities — that  future  revealed 
to  us  in  the  Scriptures.  To  his  en- 
lightened and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  state  of  things  around  him,  it  was 
evident  that  the  Author  of  the  world 
had  decreed  the  existence  of  regular 
gradations  of  society. 

The  following  linesy  quoted  one 
night  in  the  House  by  the  leader  of 
his  party*  had  infinitely  delighted  the 
earl—         ^ 

'*  Oh|  where  dkgrre  is  shakon, 
Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs, 
The  enterprise  is  sick ! 
Take  but  deorvx   away, — untune  that 

•tring, 
And,  hark !   what  discord  follows !  each 

thing  meets. 
In  mere  appugnancy ! "  * 

When  the  earl  discovered  that  this 
was  the  production  of  Shakspeare,  he 
conceived  A  great  respect  for  him,  and 

Eurchased  a  copy  of  his  works,  and 
ad  them  splendidly  bound ;  never  to 
be  opened,  however,  except  at  that  one 
place  where  the  famous  passage  in 
question  was  to  be  found.  Since« 
thought  the  earl,  such  is  clearly  the 
order  of  Providence  in  this  world,  why 
should  it  not  be  so  in  the  next  ?  He 
felt  certain  that  then  there  would  be 
found  corresponding  differences  and  de- 
grees, in  analogy  to  the  differences  and 
degrees  existing  upon  earth ;  and  with 
this  view  had  read  and  endeavoured  to 
comprehend  a  very  dry  but  learned 
book — Butler's  Analogy,  lent  him 
by  his  brother,  a  bishop.  This  con- 
solatory conclusion  of  the  earFs  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  a  passage  of 


[Aufe 

scripture,  from  which  he  had  onc6 
heard  his  brother  preach — "In  my  Fa- 
ther s  houte  are  many  mansions  ;  if  it 
had  not  been  to,  I  would  have  told  you." 
On  grounds  such  as  thes^  after  much 
conversation  with  several  old  brother 
peers  of  his  own  rank,  he  and  they— 
those  wise  and  good  men — came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  real 
ground  for  apprehending  s^^rievous 
a  misfortune  as  the  huddlrog  toge- 
ther hereafter  of  the  great  and  small 
into  one  miscellaneous  and  ill-as- 
sorted assemblage ;  but  that  the  rules 
of  precedence,  in  all  their  strictness, 
as  being  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  would  meet  with  an  exact  ob- 
servance, so  that  every  one  should  be 
ultimately  and  eternally  happy  in  the 
company  of  his  equals.  The  Earl  of 
Dreddlington  would  have,  in  fact,  as 
soon  supposed,  with  the  deluded  In- 
dian, that  in  his  voyage  to  the  next 
world — 

"  His  faithful  dog  should  bear  him  com- 
pany ;•' 

as  that  his  lordship  should  be  doomed 
to  participate  the  same  regions  of 
heaven  with  any  of  his  domestics : 
unless,  indeed,  by  some,  in  his  view, 
not  improbable  dispensation,  it  should 
form  an  ingredient  in  their  cup  of 
happiness  in  the  next  world,  there  to 
perform  those  offices—  or  analogous 
ones — for  their  old  masters,  which 
they  had  performed  upon  earth.  As 
the  Earl  grew  older,  these' just,  and 
rational,  and  Scriptural  views,  became 
clearer,  and  his  faith  firmer.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  said  that  he  was  in  a 
manner  ripening  for  immortality — for 
which  his  noble  and  lofty  nature,  he 
felt,  was  fitter,  and  more  likely  to  be 
in  its  element,  than  it  could  possibly  be 
in  this  dull,  degraded,  and  confused 
world.  He  know  that  there  his  suf- 
ferings in  this  inferior  stage  of  exist* 
ence  would  be  richly  recompensed ; 
for  sufferings  indeed  he  had,  though 
secret,  arising  from  the  scanty  means 
which  had  been  allotted  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  exalted 
rank  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call 
him.  The  long  scries  of  exquisite  mor- 
tifications and  pinching  privations 
arising  from  this  inadequacy  of  means, 
had,  however,  the  Earl  doubted  not, 
been  designed  by   Providence  as  a 
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trill  of  his  conitancj^  and  from  irhicU| 
he  would,  in  doe  time,  issue  like  thrice- 
refined  gold.   Then  also  would  doubt- 
less be  remembered  in  his  favour  the 
inaumerable  instances  of  his  conde* 
•eension  in  mingling  in  the  most  open 
manner  with  those  who  were  unques- 
tionably his  inferiors*  sacrificing  his 
own  feelings  of  lofty  and  fastidious 
ezclusivmessy  and   endeavouring  to 
advance  the  interests,  and,  as  far  as 
influence  and  example  went,  polish 
and  refine  the  manners  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society.     Such  is  an  outline 
— alasj  how  faint  and  imperfect  I — of 
this  great  and  good  man,  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington.     As  for  his  domestic 
and  family  circumstances,  he  had  been 
a  widower  for  some  fifteen  years,  his 
Countess  having  brought  him  but  ouo 
child,   Liady   Cecilia    Philippa   Leo- 
poldina    Plantagenet,  who   was,   in 
almost  all  respects,  the  counterpart  of 
her  illustrious  father.     She  resembled 
him  not  a  little  in  feature,  only  that 
she  partook  of  the  plainness  of  her 
mother.     Her  complexion  was  deli- 
catelj  fair;  but  her  features  had  no 
other  expression  tlian  that  of  a  lan- 
gidd   hauteur.     Her   upper   eyelids 
drooped  as  if  she  could  hardly  keep 
them  open ;  the  upper  jaw  projected 
considerably  over  the  under  one ;  and 
ber  front  teeth  were  prominent  and 
exposed.     She  seemed  to  take  but 
little  interest  in  any  thing  on  earth, 
so  ingiA  was  she,  and  inanimate.     In 
person,  she  was  of  average  height,  of 
ilender  and  well-proportioned  figure, 
sod  an  erect  and  graceful  carriage, 
only  that  she  had  a  habit  of  throwing 
her  head  a  little  backward,  that  gave 
her  a  singularly  disdainful  appear- 
ance.    She  had  reached  her  twenty. 
MTenth  year  without  having  had  an 
eligible  oflfer  of  marriage,  though  sho 
vould  be  the  possessor  of  a  barony  in 
her  own  right,  and  L.5000  a-ycar ; 
a  circumstance  which,  it  may  be  bo. 
lieved,  not  a  little  embittered  her.  She 
bherited  her  father's  pride  in  all  its 
plenitude.     You  should  have  seen  the 
oaaghty  couple  sitting  silently  side  by 
side  in  the  old-fashioned  yellow  family 
carriage,   as  they  drove   round  the 
crowded  park,  returning  the  salutations 
of  those  they  met  in  the  slightest  man« 
oer  possible.    A  glimpse  of  them  at 
such  a  moment,  would  nave  given  you 
afar  more  justand  lively  notion  of  their 
leal  character,  than  the  most  anxious 
tad  laboured  description  of  mine. 
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Ever  since  the  first  Earl  of  Dred- 
dlington had,  throu«;h  a  bitter  piquo 
conceived  against  his  oldest  son,  thu 
second  carl,  diverted  the  principlo 
family  revenues  to  tho  younger 
branch,  leaviog  tho  title  to  be  sup- 

Eortcd  by  only  L.50U0  a-ycar,  there 
ad  been  a  complete  estrangement 
between  the  elder  and  the  younger-— 
the  titled  and  the  monicd — branches 
of  the  family.  On  Mr  Aubrey's  at- 
tain! og  his  majority,  how^cver,  the 
present  earl  sanctioned  overtures  be- 
ing made  towards  a  reconciliation, 
being  of  opinion  that  Mr  Aubrey  and 
Lady  Cecilia  might,  by  intermarriage, 
eficct  a  happy  re-union  of  family  inte- 
rests; an  object,  this,  that  had  long 
lain  nearer  his  heart  than  any  other 
upon  earth,  till,  in  fact,  it  became  a 
kind  of  passion.  Actuated  by  such 
considerations,  ho  had  done  more  to 
conciliate  Mr  Aubrey  than  he  had 
ever  done  towards  an}'  one  on  earth. 
It  was,  however,  in  vain.  Mr  Au- 
brey *8  first  delinquency  was,  an  un- 
qiialified  and  enthusiastic  adoption  of 
Tory  principles.  Now,  all  the  Drcd- 
dlingtons,  from  time  whereof  the  me- 
mory of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary,  had  been  iirm  unflinching 
Tories,  till  the  father  of  the  present 
carl  quietly  walked  over  one  day  to 
the  other  bide  of  the  llon.^c  of  Lords, 
completely  fascinated  by  a  bit  of  rib- 
and which  the  minister  holdup  before 
him  :  and  before  he  had  sat  in  that 
wonder-working  region,  the  mhn'stc- 
rial  side  of  the  House,  twenty-four 
hours,  he  discovered  that  the  true  sig- 
nification of  Tory,  was  bujut — and  of 
Whig,  i>atriot :  and  he  stuck  to  that 
version  till  it  transformed  him  into  a 
gold  stick,  in  which  capacity  he  died, 
having  repeatedly  and  solemnly  im- 
pressed upon  his  sou  the  necessity  and 
advantage  of  taking  the  same  view  of 
public  atl'airs,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at 
siniilar  results.  And  in  the  waff  in 
which  he  had  been  trained  up,  ni(»?t 
religiously  had  gone  the  earl ;  and  sco 
the  result :  he,  also,  attained  to  emi- 
nent and  responsible  office — to  wit, 
that  of  Lord  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold. Now,  things  standing  thus — 
how  could  tho  earl  so  compromir^j 
his  principles,  and  indirectly  injure 
his  party,  by  sullcring  his  daughter  Ut 
marry  a  Tory  ?  Gieat  grief  and 
vexation  of  spirit  did  this  matter, 
therefore,  occasion  to  tbat  c'xe^ewX. 
nobleman.     Uut,   sccoiuWy,  Kv\it<j^ 
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not  only  declined  to  marry  his  cousin, 
but  clenched  hu  refusal,  and  sealed 
his  final  exclusion  from  the  dawning 
good  opinion  and  affections  of  the  carl, 
Dy  marrying^  some  ono  else — Mits  St 
Clair.  Thenceforth  there  was  a  j»rrat 
gnif  between  the  carl  of  Dreddlington 
and  the  Aubreys.  Whenever  they 
happened  to  meet,  I'lo  carl  ^reettd 
him  with  ail  el.ihorate  bow,  and  a  jjo- 
trifying  smile ;  but  for  the  last  seven 
years,  not  one  syllahle  had  pas.^cMl 
between  them.  As  for  Mr  Aubrey, 
be  had  never  been  uthorwiziie  than 
amnsed  at  the  eccentric  aird  of  his 
magnificent  kinsman.  Now,  was  it 
not  a  hard  thing  for  the  carl  to  boar 
— namely,  the  prospect  there  was  that 
his  barony  and  estates  might  devolve 
upon  this  same  Aubrey,  or  his  issue  ? 
for  Lady  Cecilia,  alas  !  enjoyed  but 
precarious  health,  and  her  chances  of 
mafrying  seemed  daily  diminishing. 
This  was  a  thorn  in  the  poor  e:iri*s 
flesh  ;  a  source  of  constant  uorrt^  to 
him,  sleeping  and  waking :  and  proud 
as  he  was,  and  with  such  good  reason, 
he  would  have  gono  down  on  his 
knees  and  prayed  to  heaven  to  avert 
so  direful  a  calamity — to  see  his 
daui^htcr  married. 

Such  being  the  relative  position  of 
Mr  Aubrey  and  the  E-irl  of  Dred- 
dlington at  the  time  when  this  history 
opens,  it  is  easy  for  the  reader  to 
imagine  the  lively  interest  with  which 
the  earl  first  heard  of  the  tidings  that 
a  stranger  had  set  up  a  title  to  the 
whole  of  tho  Yatton  estates;  and  the 
silent  but  profound  anxiety  with  which 
he  continued  to  regard  the  progress  of 
tho  affair.  He  obtained,  from  time  to 
time,  by  means  of  confidential  enqui- 
ries  instituted  by  his  solicitor,  a  general 
notion  of  the  nature  of  the  now  claim- 
ant's pretensions ;  but,  with  a  due  de- 
gree of  delicacy  towards  his  unfortu- 
nate kinsman,  he  studiously  concealed 
the  interest  he  felt  in  so  important  a 
family  question  as  the  succession  to 
the  \atton  property.  The  earl  and 
his  daughter  were  exceedingly  anxious 
to  tee  the  claimant ;  and  when  he  heard 
that  that  claimant  was  a  gentleman  of 
«« decided  Whig  principles  " — the  earl 
was  y^ry  near  setting  it  down  as  a  sort 
of  special  interference  of  Provideuce 
in  his  farour ;  and  one  that,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  would  lead  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  other  wishes 
of  the  earl.    Who  knew  but  that^  be- 
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fore  a  twelvemonth  had  passed  ot<m% 
the  two  branches  of  the  family  might 
not  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  re- united 
— and  thus,  amongst  other  incidents^ 
invest  the  earl  with  the  virtual  patron- 
age of  the  borough  of  Yatton,  iind,  ia 
the  event  of  thi'ir  return  to  powei^ 
strengthen  his  claim  upon  his  party 
for  his  long-covited  marquisate  ?  Ur- 
gent business  had  carried  him  to  the 
continont  a  few  days  before  the  trial 
of  the  ijoctnieut  at  York  ;  and  ho  did 
not  return  till  a  day  or  two  afVer  the 
Court  of  Rinpr*8  Hench  had  solemnly 
declared  the  validity  of  the  plaintiffs 
title  to  tiie  Yatton  property,  and  con- 
sequently established  his  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  barony  of  Dreliucourt. 
Of  this  event  a  lengthened  account 
was  given  iu  ono  of  the  Yorkshire 
papers  which  fell  under  the  earl's  eye 
thf  day  after  his  arrival  from  abroad; 
and  to  the  report  of  the  decision  of 
the  question  of  law,  was  appended  the 
following  paragraph  :— 

"  In  consequence  of  tho  aho%'c  de- 
cision, ]Mr  Aubrey,  we  are  able  to 
state  on  the  best  authority,  has  given 
formal  notice  of  his  intention  to  sur- 
render the  entire  of  the  Yatton  pro- 
perty without  further  litigation  ;  thus 
making  the  promptcbt  amends  in  his 
power  to  those  whom  he  has — we  can- 
not doubt  unwittingly — injured.  He 
has  also  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds, and  has  consequently  retired 
from  Parliament ;  so  that  the  borough 
of  Yatton  is  now  iracant.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  new  proprietor  of 
Yatton  will  either  himself  sit  for  the 
borough,  and  announce  immediately 
his  intention  of  doing  so,  or  give  his 
prompt  and  decisive  support  to  some 
gentleman  of  decided  Whig  prin- 
ciples, W^e  say  prompt — for  the  ene- 
my  is  vigilant  and  crafty.  Men  of 
Yatton  1  To  the  rescue !  1 1— Mr  Tit- 
mouse is  now,  wc  believe,  in  Loudon. 
This  fortnnatc  gentleman  is  not  only 
now  in  possession  of  the  fine  property 
at  Yatton,  with  an  unincumbered  rent- 
roll  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  tllbusand  . 
a-year,  and  a  vast  accumulation  of 
rents  to  be  handed  over  by  the  late 
possessor,  but  is  now  next  but  one  in 
succession  to  the  earldom  of  Dred- 
dlington and  barony  of  Drelincourt, 
with  the  largo  family  estates  annexed 
thereto.  We  believe  this  is  the  old- 
est barony  in  the  kingdom.  It  must 
be  a  source  of  great  gratification  to 
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the  preient  earl  to  know  that  bis  pro- 
bable Buccesanr  professes  the  fcamo 
liberal  and  enlightened  puliticul  upin- 
ions,  of  which  his  iord&hip  has,  during 
Ms  long  and  distinguished  puliticsii 
life*  been  so  able  and  consistent  a  sap- 
porter." 

The  Earl  of  Drcddlington  was 
lUghtly  flustered  on  reading  tlio  abuve 
paragraph.  He  perused  it  several 
times  with  increasing  satiiofactiun. 
The  time  had  at  length  arrived  Tor 
him  to  take  decisive  steps  ;  nay,  duty 
to  his  newly- discovered  kinsman  re« 
quired  it. 

Measrs  Titmouse  and  Gammon  wcro 
walking    arm-in  arm    down    Oxford 
Streetyon  their  return  from  someli  very- 
•tables,  where  they  had  been  looking  at 
a  hone  which  Titmouse  was  thinking 
of  pnrchasingy  when  an  incident  occur- 
red which  ruffled  him  not  a  little.   He 
had  been  recognised  and  publicly  ac- 
costed by  a  vulgar  fellow,  with  a  yard- 
measure  in  his  hand,  and  a  large  par- 
ed of  drapery  under  his  arm — in  laot^ 
by  oar  old  friend  Mr  Huekaback. 
la  Tain  did  Mr  Titmouse  affect,  for 
•one  titae»  not  to  see  his  old  acquaiut- 
aaee,  and  to  be  earnestly  engaged  in 
Bonversation  with  Mr  Gammon. 

•^Ah,  Titty  !—Titmoufo !  Well, 
Mitttr  Titmouse — how  aro  you? — 
Defilish  long  time  since  wc  mot ! " 
Titmouse  directed  a  look  at  him  that 
ha  wished  could  havo  blighted  liiin, 
*>m1  Qaickcned  his  pace  without  taking 
VDy  Xarther  notice  of  the  prcsuaiptiious 
intruder.  Huckaback's  blood  was  up, 
aoirever, — roused  by  this  ungrateful 
and  insolent  treatment  from  nno  who 
hid  been  under  such  great  obligations 
to  bim ;  and  quickening  hia  pace,  also> 
iMkept  alongfiide  with  Titmouse. 

"Ah," continued  Huckabaek,  *' wliy 
do  jou  cut  me  in  this  way,  Titty  ? 
Yoa  arent  ashamed  of  mo>  surely: 
Hany*8  the  time  you*vc  tramprd  up 
nd  down   Oxford  Street  wiili  your 

bundle  and  yard-measure  *' 

•*  Fellow  I"  at  length  exclaimed 
.  Titmtuse  indignantly,  •«  *Pon  my  life 
111  give  you  in  charge  if  you  go  on 
10 !  Be  off,  you  low  fellow  1 "  **  Deni 
vulgar  brute  !*'  he  subjoined  in  n  lower 
tone,  bursting  into  perspiration,  for 
he  had  not  forgotten  the  i^^ol('nt  per- 
tbacity  of  Huckaback's  dispohitiou. 

"  My  eyes  I  Give  mc  in  charge  ? 
Come,  I  like  that,  rather — You  vaga- 
bond!   Pay  me  what  you  owe  xnol 
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You're  a  swindler!  You  owe  me  fifty 
pound:*,  you  do !  You  sent  a  man  to 
rob  nie  1 " 

«  Will  anyone  get  a  constable?** 
enquired  Titmouse,  who  had  grown  aa 
wliito  as  death.  The  little  crowd  that 
was  coileeting  round  them  began  to 
suspect,  from  Titmouse's  agitated  ap« 
pcaranec,  that  there  must  be  aomo 
foundation  for  the  charges  made  against 
him. 

'<  Oh,  go,  get  a  constable!  Nothing 
I  should  like  better !  Ah,  very  fine 
gentleman — what's  the  time  of  day» 
when  chaps  like  you  are  wound  up  so 
high?" 

(mammon's  interference  was  in  vidn. 
Huekaback  got  more  abusive  and 
noisy  ;  no  constable  was  at  hand  ;  so* 
to  escape  the  intolerable  interruption 
and  nuisance,  ho  beckoned  a  coach  off 
the  stand,  which  was  close  by;  and» 
Titmouse  and  he  stepping  into  it,  they 
were  soon  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of 
Mr  Huckaback.  Having  taken  a 
shilling  drive,  they  alighted,  and  walk- 
cd  towards  Co  vent  Garden.  As  they 
approached  tho  hotel,  they  observed 
a  yellow  chariot,  at  once  elegant  and 
somewhat  old-fashioned,  rolling  away 
from  the  door. 

*'  1  wonder  who  that  is,"  said  Gam* 
mon ;  "  it*s  an  earl's  coronet  on  the 
panel ;  and  an  old  gentleman  was  sit- 
ting low  down  in  the  corner" 

*'  Ah — it's  no  doubt  a  fine  thing  to 
be  a  lord,  and  all  that — but  1*11  answer 
for  it,  sonic  of  'em's  as  poor  as  a  church 
mou*«e,"  replied  Titmouse  as  they  en- 
tered tho  hotel.  At  that  moment  tho 
waiter,  with  a  most  profound  bow,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  letter  and  a  card^ 
wbieh  had  only  tho  moment  before 
been  left  for  him.     The  card  was 

The  Kaul  of  Dukdulinotos's, 

nnd  tlicro  was  written  on  if,  in  pen- 
cil, in  rather  a  feeble  and  hurried  cha- 
racter— **  For  Mr  Titmouse." 

**  Mv  stars,  Mr  Gammon!"  ex- 
claimed  Titmouse  excitedly,  address- 
ing Mr  (rammou,  who  also  seemed 
greatly  interested  by  tho  occurrence. 
They  both  repaired  to  a  vacant  table 
at  the  extremity  of  the  room  ;  and  Tit- 
mouse, with  not  a  little  trepidation* 
hastily  breaking  a  large  seal  which 
contained  the  earPs  family  arms, 
with  their  crowded  quarterings  and 
grim  supporters — better  appreciated 
by  Gammon,  ho^e^cTi  ttxasx  \>^  T\V* 
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mouse— opened  the  ample  envelope, 
and,  unfolding  its  thick  gilt-edged 
enclosure,  read  as  follows  :-^ 

*'  The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  has  the 
honour  of  waiting  upon  Mr  Titmouse^ 
in  whom  he  is  very  happy  to  have,  so 
unexpectedly,  discovered  so  near  a 
kinsman.  On  the  event  which  has 
brought  this  to  pass,  the  Earl  couo 
gratulates  himself  not  less  than  Mr 
Titmouse,  and  hopes  for  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  a  personal  introduc- 
tion. 

"  The  Earl  leaves  town  to-day,  and 
will  not  return  till  Monday  next,  on 
which  day  he  begs  the  favour  of  Mr 
Titmouse's  company  to  dinner.  He 
may  depend  upon  its  being  strictly  a 
family  re- union  ;  the  only  person  pre- 
sent, besides  Mr  Titmouse  and  the 
Earl,  beiug  the  Lady  Cecilia. 

"  Grosvenor  Square, 

'*  Thursday. 

"  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq.  &c.  &c." 

As  soon  as  Titmouse  had  read  the 
above,  still  holding  it  in  his  hand,  he 
gazed  at  Gammon  with  mute  appre- 
hension and  delight.  Of  the  exist- 
ence, indeed,  of  the  magnificent  per- 
sonage who  had  just  introduced  him- 
self. Titmouse  had  certainly  heard, 
from  time  to  time,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings  which 
had  just  been  so  successfully  termina- 
ted. He  had  seen  it,  to  be  sure  ;  but, 
as  a  sort  of  remote  splendour,  like 
that  of  a  fixed  star  which  gleamed 
brightly,  but  at  too  vast  a  distance  to 
have  any  sensible  influence,  or  even 
to  arrest  his  attention.  After  a  little 
while.  Titmouse  began  to  chatter  very 
Tolubly  ;  but  Gammon,  after  reading 
over  the  note  once  or  twice,  seemed 
not  much  inclined  for  conversation  ; 
and,  had  Titmouse  been  accustomed 
to  observation,  he  might  have  gathered, 
from  the  eye  and  brow  of  Gammon, 
that  that  gentleman's  mind  was  very 
deeply  occupied  by  some  matter  or 
other,  probably  suggested  by  the 
incident  which  had  just  taken  place. 
Titmouse,  by  and  by,  called  for  pens, 
ink,  and  paper, — **  the  very  best  gilt- 
edged  paper,  mind,** —  and  prepared 
to  reply  to  Lord  Dreddlington 's  note. 
Gammon,  however,  who  knew  the 
peculiarities  of  his  friend's  style  of 
correspondence,  suggested  that  he 
should  draw  up,  and  Titmouse  copy 
the  following  note.  This  was  pre- 
sentlx  done;   but   when    Gammon 


observed  how  thickly  studded  it  was 
with^  capital  letters,  the  numerous 
flourishes  with  which  it  was  garnished, 
and  its  more  than  questionable  ortho- 
graphy, he  prevailed  on  Titmouse, 
after  some  little  difficulty,  to  allow 
him  to  transcribe  the  note  which  was 
to  be  sent  to  Lord  Dreddlington. 
Here  it  is. 

**  Mr  Titmouse  begs  to  present  his 
compliments  to  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ton, and  to  express  the  high  sense  he 
entertains  of  the  kind  consideration 
evinced  by  his  Lordship  in  his  call 
and  note  of  to-day. 

<<  One  of  the  most  gratifying  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  fAr  Tit- 
mouse's recent  success,  is  the  dis^ 
tinguished  alliance  which  his  lordship 
has  been  so  prompt  and  courteous  in 
recognising.  Mr  Titmouse  will  feel 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  availing  him- 
self of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington*s 
invitation  to  dinner  for  Monday  next. 

«'  Cabbage-Stalk  Hotel, 
«  Thursday. 
«  The  Right  Honble.  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington,  &c«  &c. 

'*  Have  you  a  *  Peerage'  here, 
waiter?"  inquired  Gammon,  as  the 
waiter  brought  him  a  lighted  taper. 
Debrett  was  shortly  laid  before  him ; 
and,  turning  to  the  name  of  Dreddling- 
ton, he  read  over  what  has  been  al- 
ready laid  before  the  reader.  *'  Humph 
—  'Lady  Cecilia* — here  she  is — his 
daughter^-'l  thought  as  much,  — I 
see !  **  This  was  what  passed  through 
his  mind,  as — having  left  Titmouse, 
who  set  off  to  deposit  a  card  and  the 
above  *'  Answer**  at  Lord  DreddUng- 
ton's — he  made  his  way  towards  the 
delectable  regions  in  which  their  office 
was  situated— Safiron  Hill.— «< 'Tis 
curious — amusing — interesting,  to  ob- 
serve his  progress" —  continued  Gam* 
mon,  to  himself— 

"  Tatj-rag — and  his  daughter, 
*<  Qf/tVA— -and  his  daughter, 
<'  TheEariofDreddHfigtan^Kadhk 
daughter.  How  many  more  ?  Happy ! 
happy !  happy  Titmouse ! " 

The  sun  that  was  risiog  upon  Tit- 
mouse was  setting  upon  the  Aubreys. 
Dear,  delightful — now  too  dear,  now 
too  delightful — Yatton  !  the  ahndef  of 
evening  are  descending  upon  thee,  and 
thy  virtuous  but  afflicted  occapanti^ 
who,  early  on'  the  morrow,  quit  thet 
for  ever.  Approach  silentlj  ym 
conservatory.    Behold  in  the  mUsI  of 
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it  the  dark  slight  figure  of  a  lady,  so- 
litarjy  motioDless^  in  melancholy  atti. 
tude — hor  hands  clasped  before  her ; 
It  is  Miss  Aubrey.  Her  face  is  bcau- 
tifuly  but  g^ef  is  in  her  eye ;  and  her 
bosom  heaves  with  siirh?,  which,  gen- 
tle as  they  are>  are  yet  the  only  sounds 
audible.  Yesy  that  is  the  sweet  and 
once  joyous  Kate  Aubrey  I 

'Twas  she.  Indeed ;  and  this  was 
her  last  vbit  to  her  conservatory. 
Many  rare,  delicate,  and  beautiful 
flowers  were  there  ;  the  air  was  laden 
with  the  fragrant  odours  which  they 
exhaled,  as  it  were  in  sighs,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dreaded  departure  of  their 
lovely  mistress.  At  length  she  stooped 
down,  and  in  ftooping,  a  tear  fell  right 
upon  the  small  sprig  of  geranium 
which  she  gently  detached  from  its 
stem,  and  placed  in  her  bosom. 
"  Sweet  flowers,**  thought  she,  *'  who 
will  tend  you  as  I  have  tended  vou, 
when  I  am  gone  ?  Why  do  you  look 
now  more  beautiful  than  ever  you  did 
before  ?  **  Her  eye  fell  upon  the  spot 
on  which,  till  the  day  before,  had 
stood  her  aviary.  Poor  Kate  had  sent 
it,  as  a  present,  to  Lady  De  la  Zouch, 
audit  was  then  at  Fotheringham  Castle. 
What  a  flutter  there  used  to  bo  among 
the  beautiful  little  creatures  when  they 
perceived  Kate's  approach !  Sho 
turned  her  head  away.  Sho  felt  op- 
pressed, and  attributed  it  to  the  close- 
ness of  the  conservatory — the  strength 
of  the  odours  given  out  by  the  numer- 
ous flowers ;  but  it  was  sorrow  that 
oppressed  her  ;  and  she  was  in  a  state 
at  once  of  mental  excitement  and  phy- 
sical exhaustion.  The  last  few  weeks 
had  been  an  interval  of  exquisite  suf- 
fering. She  could  not  be  happy  alone, 
and  yet  could  not  bear  the  company  of 
her  brother  and  her  sister-in-law,  nor 
that  of  their  innocent  children.  Quit- 
ting the  conservatory  with  a  look  of 
liogering  fondness,  she  passed  along 
into  the  house  with  a  hurried  step,  and 
escaped,  unobserved,  to  her  chamber 
-*the  very  chamber  in  which  the 
reader  obtained  his  first  glimpse  of 
her;  and  in  which,  now  entering  it 
silently  and  suddenly,  the  door  being 
only  closed,  not  shut,  she  observed  her 
fidthful  little  maid  Harriet,  sitting  in 
tears  before  a  melancholy  heap  of 
packages  prepared  for  travelling  ou 
the  morrow.  She  roso  as  Miss  Au- 
brej  entered,  and  presently  exclaimed 
passionately,  bursting  afresh  into 
tetn*    **  Ma'jriD^  /  caTf  V  Jea  re  yoW'^ 


indeed  I  can't !  I  know  all  yonr  ways  ; 
I  won't  go  to  any  one  else  I  I  shall 
hate  service !  and  I  know  they'll  hate 
me  too ;  for  I  shall  cry  myself  to 
death !  '* 

*«  Come,  come,  Harriet,  this  is  very 
foolish ;  nny,  it  is  unkind  to  distress 
mc  in  this  manner  at  the  last  mo- 
ment." 

<*  Oh,  ma*am,  if  you  did  but  know 
how  1  lovo  you !  How  I'd  go  on  my 
knees  to  serve  you  all  the  rest  of  the 
days  of  my  life.'* 

*'  Don't  talk  in  that  way,  Harriet ; 
that's  a  good  girl,*'  said  Miss  Aubrey 
rather  faintly,  and,  sinking  into  tho 
chair,  she  buried  her  faco  in  her  hand- 
kerchief ;  "  you  know  I've  hud  a  great 
deal  to  go  through,  Harriet,  and  am 
in  very  poor  spirits." 

"  1  know  it,  ma'am,  I  do;  and 
that*8  why  I  can't  bear  to  leave  you !  " 
She  sunk  on  her  knees  beside  Miss 
Aubrey.  **  Oh,  Ma'am,  if  you  would 
but  let  me  stay  with  you !  Tve  been 
trying,  ever  since  you  first  told  me,  to 
make  up  my  mind  to  part  with  you ; 
and,  now  it's  coming  to  the  time,  I 
can't,  ma'am — indeed,  I  can't  I  If  you 
did  but  know,  ma*am,  what  my 
thoughts  have  been  while  I*ve  been 
folding  and  packing  up  your  dresses 
here ;  to  think  that  I  sha'n't  bo  with 
you  to  unpack  them  ;  it's  very  hard, 
ma'am,  that  madam's  maid  is  to  go 
with  her,  and  I'm  not  to  go  with 
you.** 

"  We  must  have  made  a  choice, 
Harriet,"  said  Miss  Aubrey,  with 
forced  calmness. 

•*  Yes,  ma'am  ;  but  why  did  you 
not  choose  us  both  ?  Because  we've 
both  always  done  our  best;  and,  as  for 
me,  you've  never  spoke  an  unkind 
word  to  mo  in  your  life  " 

"  Harriet,  Harriet,"  said  Miss  Au- 
brey, tremulously,  '*  I've  several  times 
explained  to  you  that  we  cannot  any 
longer  afl\)rd  each  to  have  our  own 
maid ;  and  Mrs  Aubrey's  maid  is  older 
than  you,  and  knows  how  to  manage 
children" 

"  What  signifies  offordiny,  ma'am? 
Neither  sho  nor  I  will  ever  take  a 
shilling  of  wages ;  I'd  really  rather 
serve  you  for  nothing,  ma'am,  than 
any  other  lady  for  a  hundred  pounds 
a-year  I  Oh,  go  happy  as  I've  been  in 
your  service,  ma'am  I'*  she  added  bit- 
terly. 

'•Don't,  Harriet— 70\\^o>]\^^o^»\\ 
you  knew  the  pain  you  gl\o  la^r  ^ 
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Miss  Aubrey  faintly.  Harriet  got 
Bp>  poured  out  a  glass  of  water,  and 
forced  ber  pale  mistress  to  swallow  a 
little,  wbich  presently  revived  her. 

"  Harriet,  said  sbe,  **  you  have  never 
once  disobeyed  me,  and  now  1  am  ccr« 
ttin  that  you  won*t.  I  assure  you 
that  we  have  made  all  our  arrange- 
ments, and  cannot  alter  them.  I  have 
been  very  fortunate  in  obtaining  for 
you  80  kind  a  mistress  as  Lady  Strata 
ton.     Remember,    Harriet,   she  was 

the  oldest  bosom  friend  of  my'* 

Miss  Aubrey *8  voice  trembled,  and  she 
ceased  speaking  for  a  minute  or  two, 
during  which  she  struggled  against 
her  feelings  with  momentary  success. 
*'  Here*s  the  prayer-book,"  she  pro- 
■ently  resumed,  opening  a  drawer  in 
her  dressing  table,  and  taking  out  a 
■mall  volume  —  "  Here's  the  prayer- 
book  I  promised  you ;  it  is  very  prettily 
bound,  and  I  have  written  your  name 
in  it»  Harriet,  as  you  desired.  Take 
it^  and  keep  it  for  my  sake*  Will 
you?" 

"  Ofaf  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl  bit- 
terly, *'  I  shall  never  bear  to  look  at 
it,  but  I'll  never  part  with  it  till  I  die." 

**  Now  leave  me,  Harriet,  for  a  short 
tiiie— I  wish  to  be  alone,"  said  Miss 
Aubrey ;  and  she  was  obeyed.  She 
presently  rose  and  bolted  the  door; 
and  then,  secure  from  interruption, 
walked  slowly  to  and  fro  for  some  time ; 
and  a  long  and  deep  current  of  melan- 
choly thoughts  and  feelings  flowed 
through  her  mind  and  her  heart.  She 
had,  but  a  short  time  before,  seen  her 
Bister's  sweet  children  put  into  their 
little  beds  for  the  last  time  at  Yatton ; 
and,  together  with  their  mother,  had 
hung  fondly  over  them,  kissing  and 
embracing  them — their  little  fellow- 
wanderera — till  her  feelings  compelled 
her  to  leave  them.  One  by  one  all  the 
dear  innumerable  ties  that  had  attach- 
ed her  to  Yatton,  and  every  thing  con- 
nected with  it,  ever  since  her  birth, 
bad  been  levered  and  broken — ties, 
not  only  the  strength,  but  very  exist- 
ence of  which,  she  had  scarce  been 
aware  of  UU  then.  She  had  bade— ^ 
as  had  all  of  them — repeated  and  agon- 
izing farewells  to  dear  and  old  friends. 
Her  very  heart  within  her  trembled 
as  she  gazed  at  the  objects  familiar  to 
her  eye,  and  pregnant  with  innumer- 
able Uttle  softening  associations,  ever 
since  her  infancy.  Nothing  around 
them  now  belonged  to  ikem — ^but  to  a 
Ataiywwid  9B0  who-nAe  shuddered 
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with  disgust.  She  thought  of  the  fear- 
ful position  in  which  her  brother  was 
])laceil — entirely  at  the  mercy  of,  it 
might  be,  selfish  and  rapacious  men 
—what  indeed  was  to  become  of  all  of 
them  y  At  length  she  threw  herself 
into  the  large  old  easy  chair  which 
stood  near  the  window,  and  with  a  flut- 
tering heart  and  hiisty  tremulous  hand, 
drew  an  open  letter  from  her  bosom. 
She  held  it  for  some  moments,  as  if 
dreading  again  to  peruse  it — but  at 
length  she  unfolded  it,  and  read 

**  No,  my  own  Kate !  I  neither  can 
nor  will  forget  you — nor  shall  you  for- 
get me.  1  care  not  about  offending 
you  in  this  point.  Say  what  you  like, 
do  what  you  like,  go  whithersoever 
you  choose — you  shall  never  escape 
GeuHry  Delaware.  How  should  it  be 
so  ?  Why,  my  sweet  Kate,  you  are 
become  a  part  of  my  very  being,  and 
you  know  it ;  we  both  know  it.  With- 
out my  own  darling  Kate,  the  future 
is  an  utter  blank  to  me;  come,  my 
own  love,  may  I  not  hope  that  it  is,  in 
a  measure,  the  samo  with  you  ?  Can 
you  possibly  think  of  or  name  a  sacri- 
nce  1  would  not  make  for  you  ?  Kate, 
Kate,  in  the  plain  language  of  a  fond 
and  honest  heart,  let  me  tell  you  that 
I  believe  you  love  me."  Here  Miss 
Aubrey's  hand  dropped  with  the  letter 
upon  her  lap,  and  she  burst  into  a  pas- 
sionate flood  of  tears. .  After  an  inter- 
val of  several  miuutes,  she  again  took 
up  the  letter. 

"  Because  you  know  how  I  love 
you.  And  yet  I  sometimes  doubt  it— * 
I  sometimes  tremble  to  think  that 
possibly  there  may  be  other  reasons 
than  those  which  you  assign,  for  re- 
sisting not  only  my  passionate  entrea- 
ties,  but  thoseof  my  mother ;  the  often- 
expressed  and  anxious  wbhes  of  my 
father,  (as  ho  himself  over  and  over 
again  told  your  brother,)  of  all  my 
family ;  of  your  family,  and  friends. 
Heavens,  it  alarms  me  to  recapitulate 
in  this  way  I  Why,  whom  else  is  there, 
dear,  dearest  Kate,  to  cousult  ?  Yield, 
yield,  to  the  impulse  of  your  own  pure, 
and  gentle,  and  generous  heart,  and 
throw  to  tho  winds  the  absurd  fancies 
—the  doubts  and  fears — with  which 
you  torment  both  yourself  and  me ! 
How  I  wish,  if  I  am  to  suffer  in  this 
grievous  way,  that  you  were  a  shade- 
ay,  even  so,  a  shade  less  delicate— 
not  quite  so  high-minded  I  You  are  so 
to  a  pitch  that,  really — really  is  mor- 
bid I    It  makes  my  yeiy  heart  bleed 
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(and  voa  ou^ht  not  willingly  to  giva 
ma  paio)  to  hear  you  talk  of  your  be- 
ing portionlesi— a  betrgar.  I  have 
learce  patience  to  write  the  words. 
Why*  if  it  were  even  so»  what  would 
money  aignify  to  me?  Havo  1  uot 
more,  far  more*  than  enough  ?  Oh, 
Catharine,  bo  but  mine,  and  I  am  the 
happieat,  the  richest,  the  proudest 
man  in  the  couutry.  But  wbat  am  I 
caying?  Perhaps  Miss  Aiibrcy  b 
reading  that  which  1  scarcely  know 
how  1  am  writing,  with  a  cold  and 
angry  look.  If  so,  I  had  better 
conclude;  I  have  exhausted  all  the 
language  at  my  command,  and  if 
it  has  been  only  to  offend  you,  what 
a  cruel  condition  is  m'mo!"  Here 
llihs  Aubrey  again  laid  down  the 
letter,  and  again  burst  into  tears, 
and  wept  long  and  bitterly.  Ouce 
more  she  resumed : — *'  it  may  seem 
cruel  of  me  to  write  thus  at  a 
moment  when  your  heart  is  bleeding 
for  your  brother — your  noble,  high- 
minded  brother ;  but  in  remembering 
him,  do  not  forget  me ;  and  if  remem- 
bering me  should  in  any  way  injure 
the  interests  of  your  brother,  forget 
me,if  yon  will.  O  Kate  I  God  knows 
whataleeplesa  nights  and  daya  of  anxi- 
ety your  brother*a  cruel  misfortunes 
have  cost  us !  Why,  oh  why,  cannot 
I  persuade  you,  that  this  Castle  is 
large  enough  for  all  of  us?  I  am 
writing  on — and  on — and  on — as  if  she 
I  love  were  setting  off  to  a  dit^tant 
country,  never  to  return.  O  Kate, 
thiuk  you  could  but  see  the  agony  of 
grief  and  love  in  which  I  took  up, 
and  now  lay  down,  my  pen  I 

"  G.  D.' 
Miss  Aubrey,  quite  overcome  by 
her  feelings,  hastily  folded  up  the 
letter,  replaced  it  whence  she  had 
taken  it,  and  sobbed  bitterly.  Alas, 
what  additional  poignancy  did  this 
give  to  the  agonies  of  her  last  evening 
at  YattonI  She  had,  however,  be- 
come somewhat  calmer  by  the  time 
that  she  heard  the  duor  hastily,  but 
gently  tapped  at,  and  then  attempted 
to  be  opened.  Miss  Aubrey  rose  and 
unbolted  it,  and  Mrs  Aubrey  entered, 
her  beautiful  countenance  as  pale  and 
sad  aa  that  of  her  sister-in-law.  She, 
however,  was  both  wife  and  mother  ; 
and  the  various  cares  which  thchu  re- 
laiiona  entuled  upon  her  at  a  bitter 
moment  like  the  present,  served,  in 
tome  measure,  to  occupy  her  thoughts, 
and  prerent  her  from  beiaff  absorbed 


by  the  heart-breaking  circumttancei 
which  .ourruunded  her.  Suffering  hadj 
however,  a  little  impaired  her  beauty  s 
her  rheek  was  very  pale,  aud  her  eye 
and  brow  laden  with  trouble. 

**  Kate,  dear  Kate,"  said  she,  ra« 
thcr  quiukly,  cloving  the  door  after 
her,  "  what  is  to  bo  dune  ?  Did  you 
hear  car riajL^e- wheels  a  few  momenta 
ago?  Who  do  you  think  have  ar« 
rived?  As  I  fancied  would  be  the 
ca^e,  the  Do  la  Zouches.*'  Miss  Au- 
brey trembled  and  turned  pale.  "  Yoii 
must  see — you  must  see — Lady  De  la 
Zouch,  Kate — they  have  driven  from 
Fotheringham  on  purpose  to  take  a 
last  farewell  I  'Tis  very  painful,  but 
what  can  be  done  ?  You  know  what 
dear  good  friends  they  are.'* 

*'  Is  Lord  De  la  Zouch  come, also?** 
enijuired  Miss  Aubrey,  apprehea- 
slvfly. 

'*  I  will  not  deceive  you,  dearest 
Kate,  they  are  alt  come ;  but  she  only 
is  in  the  house :  they  are  gone  out  to 
look  for  Charles,  who  is  walking  in 
the  park.*'  Miss  Aubrey  gave  a  6ud« 
den  shudder;  and  after  evidently  a 
violent  struggle  with  her  feelings, 
the  colour  having  entirely  deserted 
her  face,  and  left  it  of  an  ashy  white- 
ness, '<  I  cannot  muster  up  resolution 
enough,  Agnes,*'  sho  whispered.  '*  I 
know  their  errand." 

'<  Care  not  about  their  errand, 
love !  You  shall  not  be  troubled — you 
shall  uot  be  persecuted."  Miss  Au« 
brey  shook  her  head,  aud  grasped  Mra 
Aubrey's  hand. 

•*  Tliey  do  not,  they  cannot  per- 
secute nie.  It  is  a  cruel  and  harsh— 
and ! — consider  how  noble,  how  disin- 
terested is  their  conduct;  it  is  that 
which  subdues  me.'' 

Mrs  Aubrey  tiirew  her  arms  round 
her  agitated  sister-in-law,  and  ten- 
derly kissed  her  forehead. 

**  Oh,  Agnes  !'* faltered  Miss  Aubrey, 
pres&ing  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  to 
relieve  the  intolerable  opprciision  she 
suffered  **  would  to  Heaven  that  I  had 
never  seen — never  thought  of  him." 

''  Don't  fear  that  he  will  attempt  to 
see  you  on  so  sad  an  occasion  as  this. 
Delamere  is  a  man  of  the  utmost  de- 
licacy and  generosity.'* 

**  I  know  he  is,  I  know  he  is,** 
gasped  Miss  Aubrey. 

'*  Stay,  ril  tell  you  what  to  do ;  I'll 
go  down  aud  return  with  Lady  Da  Is. 
Zouch  :  we  can  lee  V\et  Yvqt«,  \xiv^\%^ 
turbed  and  aloue>  loi  a  C«^  moTSi»uVb% 
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and  then^  nothing  painful  can  occur. 
Shall  I  bring  her  ?*'  she  enquired* 
rising.  Miss  Aubrey  did  not  dis- 
sent ;  and  within  a  very  few  mi- 
nates'  time,  Mrs  Aubrey  returned, 
accompanied  by  Lady  De  la  Zouch* 
rather  an  elderly  woman*  her  coun- 
tenance still  handsome  ;  of  very  dig- 
nified  carriage*  of  an  extremely 
mild  disposition*  and  passionately 
fond  of  Miss  Aubrey.  Hastily 
drawing  aside  her  veil  as  she  entered 
the  room*  she  stepped  quickly  up  to 
Miss  Aubrey*  and  for  a  few  moments 
grasped  her  hands  in  silence. 

**  This  is  very  sad  work*  Miss 
Aubrey***  said  she  at  length*  hur- 
riedly glancing  at  the  luggage  lying 
Diled  up  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
Miss  Aubrey  made  no  answer*  but 
■hook  her  head.  *^  It  was  useless  at- 
tempting it*  we  could  not  stay  at 
home  ;  we  have  risked  being  charged 
with  cruel  intrusion ;  forgiyo  me* 
dearest*  will  you  ?  Th^  will  not  come 
near  you  1**  Miss  Aubrey  trembled. 
**  I  feel  as  if  I  were  parting  with  a 
daughter*  Kate**'  said  Lady  De  la 
Zouch  with  sudden  emotion.  **  How 
your  mamma  and  I  loyed  one  an- 
other!*' 

**  For  mercy's  sake*  open  the  win- 
dow ;  I  feel  sutfocated**' faltered  Miss 
Aubrey.  Mrs  Aubrey  throw  up  the 
window*  and  the  cool  refreshing  breeze 
of  evening  quickly  diffused  itself 
through  the  apartment*  and  revived  the 
drooping  spirits  of  Miss  Aubrey,  who 
walked  gently  to  and  fro  about  the 
room,  supported  by  Lady  De  la  Zouch 
and  Mrs  Aubrey*  and  soon  recovered 
a  tolerable  degree  of  composure.  The 
three  ladies  presently  stood,  arm  in 
arm,  gazing  through  the  deep  bay 
window  at  the  fine  and  extensive  pros« 
pect  which  it  commanded.  The  gloom 
of  evening  was  beginning  to  steal 
over  the  landscape. 

'<  How  beautind  1 "  exclaimed  Miss 
Aubrey,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

*^  The  window  in  the  northern 
tower  of  the  castle  commands  a  still 
more  extensive  view*'*  said  Lady  De 
la  Zouch.  Miss  Aubrey  suddenly 
looked  at  her*  and  burst  into  tears. 
After  standing  gazing  through  the* 
window  for  some  time  longer,  they 
stepped  down  into  the  room*  and  were 
soon  engaged  in  deep  and  earnest 
conversation. 

For  the  last  three  weeks  Mr  Aubrey 
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had  addressed  himself  with  calmness 
and  energy  to  the  punful  duties  which 
had  devolved  upon  him*  of  setting  hit 
house  in  order.  Immediately  after 
quitting  the  dinner-table  that  day — a 
mere  nominal  meal  to  himself*  his  wife, 
and  sister-^he  had  retired  to  the  libra- 
ry* to  complete  the  extensive  and  im- 
Eortant  arrangements  consequent  upon 
is  abandonment  of  Yatton ;  and  after 
about  an  hour  thus  occupied*  he  walk- 
ed out  to  take  a  solitary — a  melancho- 
ly— a  last  walk  about  the  property.  It 
was  a  moment  that  severely  tried  his 
fortitude  ;  but  that  fortitude  stood  the 
trial.  He  was  a  man  of  lively  censi* 
bilitics,  and  appreciated*  to  its  utmost 
extent*  the  melancholy  and  alarming 
change  that  had  come  over  his  for- 
tunes. Surely  even  the  bluntest  and 
coarsest  feelings  that  ever  tried  to  dis- 
guise and  dignify  themselves  under 
the  name  of  stoicism — to  convert  into 
bravery  and  fortitude  a  stupid  sullen 
insensibility — must  have  been  not  a 
little  shaken  by  such  scenes  as  Mr 
Aubrey  had  had  to  pass  through  du- 
ring the  last  few  weeks — scenes  which 
I  do  not  choose  to  distress  the  read- 
er's feelings  by  dwelling  upon  in  de- 
tail. Mr  Aubrey  had  no  mean  pre« 
tensions  to  real  philosophy ;  but  he 
had  still  justcr  pretensions  to  an  infi- 
nitely higher  character — that  of  a 
Christian.  He  had  a  firm  unwaver- 
ing conviction  that  whatever  befell 
him*  either  of  good  or  evil,  was  the 
ordination  of  the  Almighty — infinitely 
wise*  infinitely  good  ;-»and  this  was 
the  source  of  his  fortitude  and  resig* 
nation .  He  felt  himself  here  standing 
upon  ground  that  was  immovable. 

To  avert  the  misfortune  which  me« 
naccd  him*  he  had  neglected  no  ra- 
tional and  conscientious  means.  To 
retain  the  advantages  of  fortune  and 
station  to  which  he  had  believed  him- 
self born*  he  had  made  the  most  stren- 
uous exertions  consistent  with  a  rigid 
sense  of  honour.  What*  indeed*  could 
he  have  done  that  he  had  not  done  ?  He 
had  caused  the  claims  of  his  opponent 
to  bo  subjected  to  as  severe  and  skil- 
ful a  scrutiny  as  the  wit  of  man  could 
suggest ;  and  ihty  had  stood  the  test. 
Those  claims,  and  his  own*  had  been 
each  of  them  placed  in  the  scales  of 
justice ;  those  scales  had  been  held  up 
and  poised  by  the  pure  and  firm  hands 
to  which  the  laws  of  God*  and  of  the 
country^  had  committed  the  adminis- 
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tndon  of  jnstiee :  on  vhat  gronnd 
coiddm  just  and  reasonable  man  quar- 
rel with  or  repine  at  tbe  iMue  ?   And 
sopponng  that  a  perrene  and  subtle 
ingenuity  in  Ids  legal  advisers  could 
have  devised  means  for  delaying  his 
Burrender  of  the  property^  to  nim  who 
had  been  solemnly  declared  its  true 
owner»  what  real  and  ultimate  advan* 
tage  could  he  have  obtained  by  such 
a  dishonourable  line  of  conduct?  Could 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  to- 
lerate the  bare  idea  of  it  ?  Coidd  such 
purposes  or  intentions  consist  for  one 
mstant  with  the  consciousness  that  the 
awfuleyeof  God  was  always  upon  every 
thought  of  his  mind*  every  feeling  of 
his  hearty  every  purpose  of  his  will  ? 
A  thorough  and  lively  conviction  of 
God's  moral  government  of  the  world 
secured  him  a  happy  composure — a 
glorious  and  inunovable  resolution; 
it  enabled  him  to  form  a  true  estimate 
of  things ;  it  extracted  tho  stiug  from 
grief  and  regret ;  it  dispelled  the  gloom 
that  would  otherwise  have  settled  por- 
tentously upon  the  future.     Thus  he 
had   not  forgotten  the     exhortation 
which  spoke  vnto  him,  as  unto  a  child: 
Mif  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening 
of  the  Lordf  nor  faint  uhen  thou  art 
rebuked  of  Him,    And  if»  indeed,  reli- 
gion had  not  done  this  for  Mr  Aubrey, 
what  could  it  have  done,  what  would 
it  have  been  worth  ?   It  would  have 
been  that  indeed  which  dull  fools  sup- 
pose it — a  mere  name,  a  melancholy 
delusion.    What  hopeless  and  lament- 
able imbecility  would  it  not  have  ar- 
gued, to  have  acknowledged  the  real- 
ity and  influence  of  religion  in  the 
hour    of    prosperity  —  and  to  bavo 
doubted,  distrusted,  or  denied  it  in  the 
hour  of  adversity  ?    When  a  child  be- 
holds the  sun  obscured  by  tbe  dark 
clouds,  he  may  think,  in  his  simpli- 
city, that  it  is  gone  for  ever ;  but  a 
NAN  knows  that  behind  is  the  sun, 
glorious  as  ever,  and  the  next  moment, 
tbe  clouds  having  rolled  away,  its  glo- 
rious warmth  and  light  are  again  upon 
the  earth.    Thus  is  it,  thought  Aubrey 
with  humble  but  cheerful  confidence, 
with  the  Almighty  —  who  hath  de- 
clared himself  the  Father  of  the  spirits 
ofallftesh^ 

**  Behind  a  frowning  Providenoe, 
He  hides  a  nniling  face  ! 
Blind  unbelief  is  sore  to  err, 

And  scan  his  works  in  vain . 
God  is  his  own  interpreter, 
And  He  will  make  it  plain  I " 
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"  Therefore,  O  my  God !  **  thought 
Aubrey,  as  he  gszed  upon  the  lovely 
scenes  familiar  to  him  from  his  birth, 
and  from  which  a  few  rhort  hours  were 
to  separate  him  for  ever.     "  I  do  ao- 
knowledge  Thy  hand  in  what  hath 
befallen  me,  and  Thy  mercy  which 
makes  me  to  bear  it,  as  from  Thee.*' 
The  scene  around  him  was  tranquil 
and  beautiful — inexpressibly  beauti- 
ful.    He  stood  under  tbe  shadow  of  a 
mighty  elm-tree,  the  last  of  a  long  and 
noblo  avenue,  which  he    had    been 
pacing  in  deep  thought  for  upwards 
of  an  hour.     The  ground  was  consi- 
derably elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  the  park.     No  sound  disturbed 
the  serene  repose  of  the  approaching 
evening,  except  tho  distant  and  gra^- 
dually  diminishing  sounds  issuing  from 
an  old  rookery,  and  the  faint  low  bub- 
bling of  a  clear  streamlet  that  flowed 
not  far  from  where  he  stood.     Here 
and  there,  under  the  deepening  shadows 
cast  by  the  lofty  trees,  might  be  seen 
the  glancing  forms  of  deer,  the  only 
live  things  visible.     "  Life,"  said  Au- 
brey, with  a  sigh,  as  he  leaned  against 
the  trunk  of  the  grand  old  tree  under 
which  he  stood,  and  gazed  with  a  fond 
and  anxious  eye  on  the  lovely  scenes 
stretching  before  him,  to  which  the 
subdued  radiance  of  the  departing  sun- 
light communicated  a  tender  pensive 
air ;  "  life  is,  in  truth,  what  the  Scrip- 
tures—what the  voice  of  nature^re- 
presents  it — a  long  journey,   during 
which  the  traveller    stops  at  many 
resting-places.      Some  of  them   are 
more,  others  less  beautiful ;  from  some 
he  parts  with  more,  from  others  with 
less  regret ;    but  part  he  roust,  and 
pursue  his  journey,  though  ho  may 
often  turn  back  to  gazo  with  lingering 
fondness  and  admiration  at  the  scene 
he  has  last  quitted.     The  next  stage 
may  be — as  all  his  journey  might  have 
^^^n— bleak  and  desolate ;  but  through 
that  he  is  only  passing  :  ho  will  not  be 
condemned  to  stay  in  it,  as  he  was  not 
permitted  to  dwell  in  the  other ;  he  is 
still  journeying  on,  along  a  route  which 
he  cannot  mistake,  to  the  point  of  his 
destination,  his  journey's  end  — the 
shores  of  the  vast  ocean  of  eternity— 

HIS  HOME  !  ** 

Such  were  the    thoughts   passing 
through  the  mind  of  Aubrey. 

And  what,  men  of  the  world,  as 
—knowing  nothowsignificantiy— yow 
call  yourselves— w\ia\  woiAd  \>^  ijout 
thoughts,  what  irou\d  you  Wn^  4o\iOi 
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if  upon  yon  had  suddenly  descended 
the  stroke  which  has  fallen  upon  this 
Christian  Gbntlkman — surely,  at 
least,  yuur  equal  in  intcllecty  in  ac- 
complishmenty  in  refinement,  in  perso- 
nal bonouFi  in  stationi  and  in  fortune  ? 
What  would  become  of  many  of  you> 
unable  any  longer  to  indulge,  some  in 
the  refined,  others  in  the  coarse  profli- 
gacy* which  hath  at  last  become  es- 
sential to  your  characters  and  exist- 
ence ?  And  of  you,  frivolous  fuUow- 
ers  of  fashion?  Glitteriug  insects  I 
struck  to  the  earth  out  of  your  arti- 
ficial elevation,  as  the  sudden  shower 
beats  down  the  butterfly — what  can 
yoUf  but  lie  thgre,  and  bo  cnished? 
ilow  can  you  exist  without — what  can 
console  or  compensate  you  for  the 
want  of— the  clubs*  the  opera*  the 
gaming-table, the  betting-stand — your 
French  cooks  and  mistress,  your  gay 
dress  and  equipage,  the  brilliant  ball- 
room* the  sparkling  wines*  the  splen- 
did dinner- table  ?  Alas  I  these  gone* 
what  and  where  are  you  ?  What  is  to 
become  of  you  ?  What  is  left  you  up- 
on earth  —  emasculate  both  in  mind 
and  body?  Are  you  fit  for  conflict 
with  your  gaunt  and  dismaying  oppo- 
nent—adversity  ?  Those  of  you  who 
can  think  and  reflect*  be  it  ever  so 
little*  what  is  there  to  console  you  in 
the  view  of  the  past  ?  Is  it  not  steeped 
in  sensuality*  disflgured  with  debauch- 
ery ?  And  what  have  you  to  hope  for 
from  the  future?  Whcro  are  now 
your  old  friends  and  companions  ? 
Vain  and  presumptuous  wretch*  are 
you  any  longer  in  a  condition  to  be 
recognised  by  them  ?  Remember,  you 
have  had  your  day,  and  the  night 
Cometh ! 

Not  thus  was  it  with  Aubrey ! 

The  deepening  shadows  of  evening 
warned  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the 
ball.  Before  quitting  the  spot  upon 
which  he  had  been  so  long  standing* 
he  turned  his  head  a  little  towards  the 
right*  to  take  a  last  view  of  an  object 
which  called  forth  tender  and  painful 
feeling— -it  was  the  old  sycaraDre 
which  his  sister's  intercession  had 
saved  from  the  axe.  There  it  stood, 
feeble  and  venerable  object  I  its  leafless 
silvery-grey  branches  becoming  dim 
and  indistinct*  yet  contrasting  toucli- 
Ingly  with  the  verdant  strength  of 
those  by  its  side.  A  neat  strong  fence 
bad  been  placed  around  it ;  but  how 
much  longer  would  it  receive  such 
CMiv  and  attention  :    Aubrey  thought 
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of  the  compartsoq  which  bad  been 


made  by  his  sister*  and  sighed  at  be 
looked  his  last  at  the  old  tree*  and 
then  slowly  walked  on  towards  the 
hall.  When  about  half-way  down  the 
avenue*  he  beheld  two  figures  appa- 
rently approaching  him,  but  undistin« 
guishable  in  the  gloom  and  the  dii« 
tance.  As  they  neared  him,  be  re- 
cognised Lord  De  la  Zouch*  and  Mr 
Delamere.  Suspecting  the  object  of 
their  visit*  which  a  little  surpiised 
him,  since  they  had  taken  a  final 
leave*  and  a  very  afiecting  one*  the 
day  before*  he  felt  a  little  anxiety 
and  embarrassment.  Nor  was  he 
entirely  mistaken.  Lord  De  la  Zoueh, 
who  advanced  alone  towards  Aubrey* 
->Mr  Delamere  turning  back — most 
seriously  pressed  his  son's  suit  for  the 
band  of  Miss  Aubrey*  as  he  had  often 
done  before ;  declaring,  that  though 
he  wished  a  year  or  two  first  to  elapse* 
during  which  his  son  might  complete 
his  studies  at  Oxford*  there  was  no 
object  dearer  to  the  heart  of  Lady 
De  la  Zouch  and  himself*  than  to  see 
Miss  Aubrey  become  their  daughter- 
in-law.  *<  Where**'  said  Lord  Dela 
Zouch*  with  much  energy*  **  is  he 
to  look  elsewhere  for  such  a  union 
of  beauty*  of  accomplishments*  of  ami- 
ability* of  high-mindedness?"  After 
a  great  deal  of  animated  conversation 
on  this  subject*  during  which  Mr 
Aubrey  assured  Lord  De  la  Zouoh 
that  he  would  say  everything  which  be 
honourably  could  to  induce  his  sister 
to  entertain*  or  at  all  events,  not  to 
discard  the  suit  of  Delamere;  at  the 
same  time  remindiug  him  of  the  firm* 
ness  of  her  character*  and  the  hope- 
lossnos  of  attempting  to  change  any 
determination  to  which  she  had  been 
led  by  her  sense  of  delicacy  and  hon- 
our*—  Lord  De  la  Zouoh  addressed 
himself  in  a  very  earnest  manner  to 
matters  more  immediately  relating  to 
the  personal  interests  of  Mr  Aubrev  ; 
entered  with  lively  anxiety  into  all  his 
future  plans  and  purposes ;  and  once 
more  pressed  upon  him  the  acceptance 
of  most  munificent  offers  of  pecuniary 
assistance*  which*  with  many  fervent 
expressions  of  gratitude*  Aubrey  again 
declined.  But  he  pledged  himself  to 
communicate  freely  with  Lord  De  la 
Zouch*  in  the  event  of  an  occasion 
arising  for  such  assistance  ai-  bifl 
lordship  had  already  so  generously 
volunteered.  By  this  time  Mr  De- 
lamere had  joioed  them,  regarding 
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Mr  Aubrey  with  infiaite  earnestness 
and  apprebeDsioo.  All,  howoverj  he 
saidf  was—and  in  a  hurried  manner  to 
his  father — "  Mj  mother  has  sent  me 
to  say  that  she  is  waiting  for  3'uu  in 
the  carriage^and  wishes  that  wculiould 
immediately  return."  Lord  De  la 
Zouch  and  his  son  again  took  leave  of 
Mr  Aubrey.  "  Remembor»  my  dear 
Aabrey«  remember  the  pledges  you 
have  repeated  this  evening,"  said  tlie 
former.  "  1  do,  I  i?ill!"  replied  Mr 
Aabrey»  as  they  each  wrung  his  hands; 
and  then,  having  grasped  those  of 
Lady  De  la  Zouch,  who  sate  within 
the  carriage  powerfully  affected,  the 
door  was  shut ;  and  they  were  quickly 
boroe  away  from  the  presence  and  the 
residence  of  their  afflicted  friends. 
While  Mr  Aubrey  stood  gazing  after 
them,  with  folded  arms,  in  an  attitude 
of  melancholy  abstraction,  at  the  hall 
doory  he  was  accosted  by  Dr  Tatham, 
who  had  come  to  him  from  the  library^ 
where  he  had  been*  till  a  short  time 
before,  busily  engaged  reducing  into 
writing  various  matters  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  conversation  between 
himself  and  Mr  Aubrey  during  the  day. 

"  1  am  afraid,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
the  doctor,  "  that  there  is  a  painful 
but  interesting  scene  awaiting  you. 
You  will  noty  I  am  surcj  forbear  to 
gratify,  by  your  momentary  presence 
in  the  servants*  hall,  a  body  of  your 
tenantry,  who  are  there  assembled, 
having  come  to  pay  you  their  parting 
respects." 

*'  I  would  really  rather  be  spared 
the  painful  scene,"  said  Mr  Aubrey, 
with  emotion,  *'  1  am  unnerved  as  it 
is  I  Cannot  you  bid  them  adieu,  in 
my  name>  and  say,  God  bless  them  I " 

"  You  must  come,  my  dear  friend ! 
It  will  be  but  for  a  moment.  If  it  ^ 
painful,  it  will  be  but  for  a  moment ; 
and  the  recollection  of  their  hearty 
and  humble  expressions  of  affection 
and  respect  will  be  pleasant  hereafter. 
Poor  soulil"  he  added,  with  not  a  little 
emotion;  '^  you  should  see  how  crowd- 
ed is  Mr  Griffith's  room  with  the  pre- 
sents they  have  each  brought  you,  and 
which  would  surely  keep  your  whole 
establishment  for  months  1 — Cheeses, 
tongues,  hamsy  bacon,  and  I  know  not 
what  beside!" 

"  Come,  Doctor,"  said  Mr  Aubrey, 
qiuekly,  **  1  will  see  them,  my  humble 
and  worthy  friends,  if  it  be  for  but  a 
moment}  but  I  would  rather  have 
beenapmdthejewiA"   HefoUowed 
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Dr  Tatham  into  the  large  Fervanta' 
hall,  which  he  found  nearly  tilled  by 
some  forty  or  fifty  of  his  late  te* 
nantf}',  who,  as  he  entered,  rose  in 
troubled  Mlencc  to  receive  him. 
There  were  lights,  by  which  a  bur- 
ricd  glunee  sufficed  to  shew  him  the 
deep  sorrow  viMbIc  in  thi^ir  coua- 
tenanccs.  "  Well,  Sir,"  commenced 
one  of  them  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion— he  seemed  to  have  been  chosen 
the  spokesman  of  those  present— 
'^  we've  come  to  tak*  our  leave  ;  and  a 
sad  time  it  bo  for  all  of  us,  and  it 
may  be.  Sir,  for  you."  He  paused — 
<*  I  thought  I  could  have  said  a  word 
or  two.  Sir,  in  the  name  of  all  of  us, 
but  Tvc  cleau  forgotten  all ;  and  I 
wish  we  could  all  furgct  that  we  were 
come  to  part  witii  you,  Sir ; — but  we 
sliaut*-no,  never!  —  wo  shall  never 
see  your  like  again,  Sir!  God  help 
you.  Sir!"  Again  he  paused,  and 
struggled  hard  to  conceal  his  emo- 
tions. Then  he  tried  to  say  something 
farther,  but  his  voico  failed  him. 

"  Squire,  it  may  be  law  ;  but  it  bo 
not  juhtice,  we  all  do  think,  that  hath 
taken  Yatton  from  you,  that  was  born 
to  it,"  said  one,  who  stood  next  to  him 
that  had  first  8poke.  "  Who  ever 
heard  o'  a  scratch  in  a  bit  of  paper  sig- 
nifying the  loss  o'  so  much?  It  never 
were  heard  of  afore,  Sir,  an*  cannot  be 
right." 

**  Forgive  me,  Squire,"  said  another, 
"  but  we  shall  never  take  to  t'  new 
one  that*£>  cuining  after  you !" 

**  My  worthy — my  dear  friends," 
commenced  Mr  Aubrey,  with  melan- 
choly composure,  as  ho  stood  besido 
Dr  Tatham,  **  this  is  a  sad  scene — one 
which  I  had  not  expected.  I  am  quite 
unprepared  for  it.  I  have  had  lately 
to  go  through  many  very  painful 
scenes;  few  more  so  than  the  present. 
My  dear  friends,  I  can  only  say  from 
my  heart,  (jlod  bless  you  all!  I  shall 
never  forget  you,  whom  1  have  always 
res])ected,  and  indeed  been  very  proud 
of,  as  my  tenantry,  and  whom  1  now 
look  at  as  my  friends  only.  We  shall 
never  forget  you" 

"  Lord  Almighty  bless  you.  Sir, 
and  Madam,  and  Miss,  and  the  littlo 
squire !  "  said  a  voice,  in  a  vehement 
manner,  from  amidst  the  little  throng, 
in  tones  that  went  to  Mr  Aubrey's 
heart.  His  lips  quivered,  and  he 
ceased  speaking  for  some  mQineiLU. 
At  length  ho  resumed. 

if  You  see  my  fec\ingii  «^t«  9^  \^^ 
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shaken  by  the  sufferings  I  have  gone 
through.  I  have  only  a  word  more  to 
say  to  yon.  Providence  has  seen  fit, 
my  friends,  to  deprive  mo  of  that  which 
I  had  deemed  to  be  my  birthright. 
God  is  good  and  wise ;  and  I  bow,  as 
we  must  all  bow,  to  His  will,  with  re» 
Terence  and  resignation.  And  also* 
my  dear  friends^  let  us  always  submit 
cheerfully  to  the  laws  under  which  we 
<  live.  We  must  not  quarrel  with  their 
decision,  merely  because  it  happens  to 
be  adverse  to  our  own  wishes.  I,  from 
my  heart — and  so  must  you,  from 
yours^-acknowledge  a  firm,  unshaken 
allegiance  to  the  laws ;  they  are  or- 
dained by  God,  and  He  demands  our 
obedience  to  them  I "  He  paused.  **  I 
have  to  thank  you,**  he  presently  add- 
ed,  in  a  subdued  tone,  <'my  worthy 
friends,  for  many  substantial  tokens  of 
your  goodwill  which  you  have  brought 
with  you  this  evening.  I  assure  you 
sincerely,  that  I  value  them  far  more  '* 
—he  paused,  and  it  was  some  mo- 
ments before  he  could  proceed — "  than 
if  they  had  been  of  the  most  costly 
kind." 

"  Lord,  only  hearken  to  t'  Squire  I" 
called  out  a  voice,  as  if  on  an  impulse 
of  eager  affection,  which  its  rough,  ho- 
nest speaker  could  not  resist.  This 
seemed  entirely  to  deprive  Mr  Aubrey 
of  the  power  of  utterance,  and  he 
turned  suddenly  towards  Dr  Tatham 
with  an  overflowing  eye  and  a  convul- 
sive quivering  of  the  lips,  that  showed 
the  powerful  emotions  with  which  he 
was  contending.  The  next  moment 
he  stepped  forwards  and  shook  hands 
with  those  nearest.  He  was  quickly 
surrounded,  and  every  ono  present 
grasped  his  hands,  scarcely  any  of 
them  able  to  utter  more  than  a  brief 
but  ardent  **  God  bless  you,  Sir  I" 

"  I  am  sure,  my  friends,*'  said  Dr 
Tatham,  almost  as  much  affected  as 
any  of  them,  **  that  you  cannot  wish 
to  prolong  so  affecting,  so  distressing 
a  scene.  Mr  Aubrey  is  much  exhaust* 
ed,  and  has  a  long  journey  to  take 
early  in  the  morning — and  you  had 
better  now  leave.'* 

"  Farewell !  farewell,  my  kind  and 
dear  friends,  farewell  I  May  God  bless 
yon  all,  and  all  your  families!*'  said 
Mr  Aubrey,  and,  most  powerfully  af- 
fected, withdrew  from  a  scene  which 
he  was  not  likely  ever  to  forget.  He 
retired,  accompanied  by  Dr  Tatham, 
to  Ms  library,  where  Mr  Grifilths,  his 
tteward,  was  in  readiness  to  receive 


his  signature  to  various  documents. 
This  done,  the  steward,  after  a  few 
hurried  expressions  of  affection  and 
respect,  withdrew;  and  Mr  Aubrey 
had  completed  all  the  arrangements, 
and  transacted  all  the  business  which 
had  required  his  attention  before  quit- 
ting Yatton,  which,  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  ho  was  going  to  leave, 
and  go  direct  to  London,  instead  of 
accepting  any  of  the  numerous  offers 
which  he  had  received  from  his  friends 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  take  up  with 
them  his  abode  for,  at  all  events,  some 
considerable  period.  That,  however, 
would  have  been  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  plans  for  his  future  life,  which 
he  had  formed  and  matured.  He  left 
the  whole  estate  in  admirable  order 
and  condition.  There  was  not  a  farm 
vacant,  not  a  tenant  dissatisfied  with 
the  terms  under  which  he  held.  Every 
document,  all  the  accounts  connect* 
ed  with  the  estate,  after  having  been 
carefully  examined  by  Mr  Parkin- 
son,  and  Mr  Aubrey,  and  Mr  Grif- 
fiths, was  in  readiness  for  the  most 
scrupulous  and  searching  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr  Aubrey*s  suc- 
cessor and  his  agents. 

Mr  Aubrey's  library  was  already 
carefully  packed  up,  and  was  to  follow 
him,  on  the  ensuing  day,  to  London, 
by  water ;  as  also  were  several  por- 
tions of  the  furniture — the  residue  of 
which  was  to  be  sold  off  within  a  day 
or  two*s  time.  How  difficult — how 
very  difficult  had  it  been  for  them  to 
choose  which  articles  they  would  part 
with,  and  which  retun  I  The  favourite 
old  high-backed  easy  chair,  which  had 
been  worked  by  Miss  Aubrey  herself; 
the  beautiful  ebony  cabinet,  which  had 
been  given  by  her  father  to  her  mother, 
who  had  given  it  to  Kate ;  the  little 
chairs  of  Charles  and  Agnes— and  in 
which  Mr  Aubrey  and  Kate,  and  all 
their  brothers  and  sisters,  had  sate 
when  children  ;  Mrs  Aubrey's  piano ; 
these,  and  a  few  other  articles,  had 
been  successfully  pleaded  for  by  Mrs 
Aubrey  and  Kate,  and  were  to  accom- 
pany, or  rather  follow,  them  to  Lon- 
don, instead  of  passing,  by  the  auc- 
'tioneer^s  hammer,  into  the  hands  of 
strangers.  The  two  old  carriage- 
herses,  which  had  drawn  old  Mrs 
Aubrey  in  the  family  coach  for  many 
years,  were  to  be  turned  to  grass  for 
the  rest  of  their  days  at  Lady  Strat- 
ton's.  Poor  old  Peggy  was,  in  like 
manner,  to  have  to  herself  a  little  field 
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belonging   to  Dr    Tatham.      Little 
CharWi  pony,  a  beautiful  animal* 
and  moat  reluctantly  parted  with,  was 
sent  as  a  present*  in  nis  name*  to  Sir 
Harry  Oldfield*  one  of  his  play-fel- 
lows.    Hector*  the  magnificent  New- 
foundland dog*  was*  at  the  vehement 
instance  of  Pumpkin*  the  gardener* 
who  almost  went  on  his  knees  to  beg 
for  the  animal*  and  declared  that  he 
loTcd  the  creature  like  a  son-^as  I 
Terily  believe  he  did,  for  they  were  in- 
separable* and  their  attachment  was 
mutual— gifen  up  to  him*  on  his  so- 
lemn promise  to  take  great  care  of 
him.     Then  there  was  a  poor  animal 
that  they  hardly  knew  how  to  dispose 
of.     It  was  a  fine  old  favourite  stag- 
hound*  stone-blind*  quite  grey  about 
the  head*  and  so  very  feeble*  that  it 
could  but  just  crawl  in  and  out  of  its 
commodious  kennel*  and  lie  basking 
in  the  genial  sunshine;  wagging  its 
tail  when  any  one  spoke  to  it,  and 
affectionately  licking  the  hand  that 
patted  it.     Thus  had  it  treated  Mr 
Anbrey  that   very  morning   as   ho 
stood  by*  and  stooped  down  to  caress 
it  for  the  last  time.     It  was*  at  his 
earnest  request,  assigned  to  Dr  Tatham, 
kennel  and  all ;  indeed  the  worthy 
little  Doctor  would  have  filled  his  pre- 
mises in  a  similar  way*  by  way  of 
having  "  keepsakes  "  and    **  memo- 
rials" of  his  friends.     Miss  Aubrey*s 
beautiful  little  Marlborough  spaniel* 
with  its  brilliant  black  eyes*  and  long 
glossy  graceful  ears*  was  to  accom- 
pany her  to  London. 

As  for  the  servants — the  house- 
keeper and  the  butler  were  going  to 
marry*  and  quit  service;  as  for  the 
rest*  Mr  Parkinson  had*  at  Mr  Au- 
brey's desire,  written  about  them  to 
Messrs  Quirk*  Gammon*  and  Snap ; 
and  Mr  Gammon  had  sent  word  that 
inch  of  the  establishment  as  chose 
might  continue  at  Yatton*  at  all  events 
till  the  pleasure  of  Mr  Titmouse*  upon 
the  subject*  should  have  been  known. 
All  the  servants  had  received  a  quar- 
ter's wages  that  morning  from  Mr 
Grifiiths*  in  the  presence  of  Mr  Au- 
brey* who  spoke  kindly  to  each,  and 
earnestly  recommended  them  to  con« 
duct  themselves  respectfully  towards 
his  successor.  Scarce  any  of  them 
could  answer  him*  otherwise  than  by 
a  humble  bow  or  curtsey*  accompanied 
by  sobs  and  tears.  One  of  them  did 
contrive  to  speak*  and  passionately 
expressed  a  irlsh  that  the  first  morsel 


Mr  Titmouse  oat  in  tlie  house  might 
choke  him — a  sally  which  received  so 
very  grave  and  stem  a  rebuke  from 
Mr  Aubroy*  as  brought  the  hasty  of- 
fender  to  her  knees  begging  forgive- 
ness* which*  I  need  hardly  say*  she 
received*  with  a  very  kind  admonition. 
Many  of  them  most  vehemently  en- 
treated to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
Mr  Aubrey  and  his  family  to  London* 
and  continue  in  their  service*  but  in 
vmn.  Mr  Aubrey  had  made  his  se- 
lection, having  taken  only  his  own 
valet*  and  Mrs  Aubrey's  maid,  and  one 
of  tho  nursery- maids*  and  declaring 
that  on  no  consideration  would  he 
think  of  being  accompanied  by  any 
other  of  the  servants. 

There  were  some  twenty  or  thirty 
poor  old  infirm  cottagers,  men  and 
women*    who    had    been    for    years 
weekly  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of 
Yatton,  and    respecting  whom    Mr 
Aubrey  felt  a  painful  anxiety.    What 
could  he  do  ?     He  gave  the  sum  of 
X'lOO  to  Dr  Tatham  for  their  use; 
and  requested  him  to  press  their  claims 
earnestly  upon  the  now  proprietor  of 
Yatton.      Ho  also  wrote  almost  as 
many  letters  as  thero  were  of  these 
poor  people,  on  their  behalf*  to  his 
friends  and  neighbours.     Oh,  it  was 
a  moving  scene  that  occurred  at  each 
of  their  little  cottages,  when   their 
benefactors,  Mr  Aubrey,  his  wife,  and 
sister,  severally  called  to  bid  them 
farewell*  and  receive  their   humble 
and  tearful  blessings !      But  it  was 
the  parting  with  her  school,  which 
neither  she  nor  her  brother  saw  any 
probability  of  being  kept  up  longer 
than  for  a  month  or  two  after  their 
departure,  that  occasioned  Kate  tho 
greatest  distress.    There  were  several 
reasons  why  no  application  should  bo 
made  about  tho  matter  from   her,  or 
on  her  account,  to  Mr  Titmouse,  even 
if  she  had  not  hud  reason  to  anticipate, 
from  what  she  had  heard  of  his  cha - 
racter,  that  ho  was  not  a  person  to 
feel  any  interest  in  such  an  institution. 
Nor  had  she  liked  to  trouble  or  bur- 
den the  friends  she  left  behind  her^ 
with  tho  responsibility  of  supporting 
and   superintending  her   little   esta- 
blishment.    She  had  nothing  for  it, 
therefore,  but  to  prepare  tho  mistress 
and  her  scholars  for  the  breaking  up 
of  ,the  school,  within  a  montli  of  her 
departure  from   Yatton.      She  gave 
the  worthy  woman,  the  mi%trQi&%,  ^ 
present  of  a  Uve-pouu(\  ivoVe,  ^xv^^vs^ 
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•hllliogs  a-p!ece  to  each  of  the  chil- 
dren. She  felt  quite  unequal  to  the 
task  of  personally  taking  leave  of  them^ 
as  she  had  intended,  and  several  times 
attempted.  She  therefore,  with  many 
tears,  wrote  the  following  lines,  and 
gave  them  to  Doctor  Tat  ham,  to  read 
aloud  in  the  school,  when  their  good 
and  beautiful  waiter  should  be  far  on 
her  way  towards  London.  The  little 
Doctor  paused  a  good  many  times  while 
he  read  it,  and  complained  of  his 
glasses. 

"  My  dear  little  girls^You  know 
that  I  have  already  bid  each  of  you 
good- by ;  and  though  I  tried  to  say 
something  to  all  of  you  at  once,  I  was 
not  able,  because  I  was  so  sorry  to 

iiart  with  you,  and  tell  you  that  my 
ittle  school  must  be  given  up.  So  I 
have  written  these  few  lines,  to  tell 
you  that  I  love  you  all,  and  have  tried 
to  be  a  good  friend  to  you.  Be  sure 
not  to  forget  your  spelling  and  read* 
ing,  and  your  needle.  Your  mothers 
have  promised  to  hear  you  say  your 
'  eatechisms  ;  you  must  also  be  sure  to 
aay  your  prayers,  and  to  read  your 
Bibles,  and  to  behave  very  seriously 
at  church,  and  to  bo  always  dutiful 
to  your  parents.  Then  God  will  bless 
you  all.  I  hope  you  will  not  forget 
Qs,  for  we  shall  often  think  of  you 
when  we  are  a  great  way  off;  and 
Dr  Tatham  will  now  and  then  write 
and  tell  us  how  you  are  going  on. 
Farewell,  my  dear  little  girls  ;  and 
may  God  bless  and  preserve  you  all  I 
This  is  the  prayer  of  both  of  us — Mrs 
Aubrey  and 

Catharine  Aubret." 

Yatton,  15th  May,  18 — 

The  above  was  not  written  in  the 
Uniform  and  beautiful  hand  usual  with 
Miss  Aubrey ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  irregular,  and  evidently  written 
hastily ;  but  Dr  Tatham  preserved  it 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  always 
thought  it  beautiful. 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  at  a  very 
early  hour,  Dr  Tatham  left  the  vicar- 
age, to  pay  his  last  visit  to  friends 
irhom  it  almost  broke  his  heart  to  part 
with,  in  all  human  probability,  for 
ever.  He  started,  but  on  a  moment's 
reflection  ceased  to  be  surprised,  at 
the  sight  of  Mr  Aubrey  approaching 
him,  from  the  direction  of  the  little 
churchy ard.  He  was  calm,  but  his 
countenance  bore  the  traces  of  rerr 
rffceat  emotioiit    They  greeted  each 
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other  in  silence,  and  bo  walked  on  for 
some  time,  arm  in  arm,  slowly  towards 
the  hall.  It  was  a  dull  heavy  mom« 
ing,  almost  threatening  rain.  The  air 
seemed  full  of  oppression.  The  only 
sounds  audible  were  the  hoarse  cU« 
morons  sounds  issuing  from  the  old 
rookery,  at  some  distance  on  their  left. 
They  interchanged  but  few  words  ai 
they  walked  along  the  winding  path- 
way to  the  hall.  The  first  thing  that 
attracted  their  eyes  on  passing  under 
the  gateway,  was  the  large  old  family 
carriage  standing  opposite  the  hall- 
door,  where  stood  some  Inggage,  Inf- 
ficient  for  the  journey,  ready  to  be 
placed  upon  it ;  the  remainder  having 
been  sent  on  the  day  before  to  Lon- 
don. They  were  all  up  and  dressed. 
The  children  were  taking  their  last 
breakfast  in  the  nursery ;  Charles 
making  many  inquiries  of  the  weeping 
servants,  which  they  could  answer 
only  by  tears  and  kisses.  In  Tain 
was  the  breakfast-table  spread  for  the 
senior  travellers.  There  sate  poor 
Kate,  in  travelling  trim,  before  the 
antique  silver  urn,  attempting  to  per- 
form, with  tremulous  hand,  her  accus- 
tomed office ;  but  neither  she  nor  Mrs 
Aubrey  were  equal  to  the  task ;  which* 
summoning  the  housekeeper  into  the 
room,  they  devolved  upon  her,  and 
which  she  performed  in  perturbed  si- 
lence. Mr  Aubrey  and  Dr  Tatham 
were  standing  there ;  but  neither  of 
them  spoke.  A  short  time  before, 
Mr  Aubrey  had  requested  the  servants 
to  be  summoned,  as  usual,  to  morning 
prayer,  in  the  accustomed  room,  and 
requested  Dr  Tatham  to  officiate.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  sorrowful  little 
assemblage  was  collected  before  him,  he 
whispered  to  Mr  Aubrey  that  he  felt 
unequal  to  go  through  the  duty  with 
the  composure  it  required ;  and  after  a 
pause,  he  said,  "  Lict  us  kneel  down  ;** 
and  in  a  low  Yoice,  often  intormpted 
by  his  own  emotions,  and  the  sobs  of 
those  around  him,  he  read,  with  touch* 
ing  simplicity  and  solemnity,  the  nine- 
ty-6  rst  psalm  ;  adding  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  a  benediction. 

The  bitter  preparations  for  starting 
at  an  early  hour,  seven  o'clock,  were 
soon  aftorwarfis  completed.  Half  smo- 
thered with  the  kisses  and  caresses  of 
the  affectionate  scrvanty,  little  Charles 
and  Agnes  were  already  seated  in  the 
carriage,  on  the  laps  of  their  two 
attendants,  exclaiming, ''  Comet  PH>A  I 
comei  mamma !  the  horses  are  ready 
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to  start  I**  Jul  flieii»  poor  Pmnpkin 
die  gardcnery  warce  able  to  gpeak^ 
Bade  hit  appearaDcey  his  arms  full  of 
BOtcgayis  vhieh  he  had  been  culling 
fbr  the  last  two  hours — having  one 
a-picce  for  every  one  of  the  travellers^ 
servants^  and  children,  and  all.  The 
lond  angry  bark  of  Hector  was  heard 
from  time  to  time,  little  Charles  call- 
ing loudly  for  him  ;  but  Pumpkin 
had  fastened  him  up,  for  fear  of  his 
starting  off  after  the  carriage.  At 
lengthy  scarce  having  tasted  break- 
iasty  the  travellers  made  their  appear- 
anee  at  the  hall  door.  Kate  and  Mrs 
Aubrey  were  utterly  overcome  at  the 
light  of  the  carriage,  and  wept  biU 
terly.  They  threw  their  arms  pas- 
donately  around,  and  kissed  their 
amiable  friend  and  pastor,  Dr  Tat- 
ham,  who  was  but  little  less  agitated 
than  themselves.  Then  they  tore 
themselves  from  him,  and  hastily  got 
mto  the  carriage.  As  he  stood  alone, 
bareheaded,  on  their  quitting  him, 
he  lifted  his  hands,  but  could  scarce 
utter  a  parting  benediction.  Mr 
Aubrey,  with  a  fluUied  cheek  and 
quivering  lip,  then  grasped  his  hand, 
vhi«periDg»  *•  Farewell,  my  dear 
and  venerable   friend  1    Farewell  T* 
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«'  The  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  bless 
thee !"  murmured  Dr  Tatham,  clasp- 
ing Mr  Aubrey's  hand  in  both  of 
Lis  own,  and  looking  solemnly  up- 
ward. Idr  Aubrey,  taking  off  his  hat, 
turned  towards  him  an  unutterable  look, 
then  waving  his  hand  to  the  group  of 
agitated  servants  that  stood  within 
and  without  the  door,  he  stepped  into 
the  carriage  ;  the  door  was  shut ;  and 
they  rolled  slowly  away.  Outside 
the  park  gates  were  collected  more 
than  a  hundred  people,  to  bid  them 
farewell — all  the  men,  when  the  car- 
riage came  in  sight,  taking  off  their 
hats.  The  carriago  stopped  for  a 
moment.  "  God  bless  you  all  I  God 
bless  you  I"  exclaimed  Mr  Aubrey, 
waving  his  hand,  whilst  from  each 
window  was  extended  the  white  hand 
of  Kate  and  Mrs  Aubrey,  which  wai 
fervently  kissed  and  shaken  by  those 
who  were  nearest.  Again  the  carriage 
moved  on ;  and,  quickening  their 
speed,  the  horses  soon  bore  them  out 
of  the  village.  Within  less  than  half 
an  hour  afterwsrds,  the  tearful  eyes 
of  the  travellers,  as  they  passed  a 
familiar  turning  of  the  road,  had 
looked  their  last  on  Yattou !' 


TO  A  WOUNDED  PTARMIOAN, 


BY  DELTA. 


I. 

Haunter  of  the  herbless  peak. 

Habitant  *twixt  earth  and  sky. 
Snow-white  bird  of  bloodless  beak, 

Roshing  wing,  and  rapid  eye. 
Hath  the  Fowler*s  fatal  aim 

Of  thy  freebom  rights  bereft  thee. 
And,  'mid  natures  curb'd  or  tame. 

Thus  encaged,  a  captive  left  thee? — 
Thou  who.  Earth's  low  valleys  scorn- 
ing. 

From  thy  cloud-embattled  nest. 
Wont  to  catch  the  earliest  morning 

Sunbeam  on  thy  breast  I 

n. 
Where  did  first  the  light  of  day 

See  thee  bursting  from  thy  shell  ? 
Was  it  where  Ben- Nevis  grey 

Towers  aloft  o*er  flood  and  fell  ? 
Or  where  down  upon  the  storm 

Plaided  shepherds  gaze  in  wonder, 
Ronnd  thy  rocky  sides.  Cairngorm, 

Rolling  with  its  clouds  and  thunder? 


Or  with  summit,  heaven-directed. 
Where  Benvoirlich  views,  in  pride. 

All  his  skicy  groves  reflected 
In  Loch  Ketturin*s  tide  ? 

III. 
Boots  it  not — but  this  wo  know. 

That  a  wild  free  life  was  thine. 
Whether  on  the  peak  of  snow. 

Or  amid  tho  clumps  of  pine  ; 
Now  on  high  begirt  with  heath. 

Now,  det'oyM  by  cloudless  weather. 
To  the  golden  broom  beneath, 

Happy  with  thy  mates  together ; 
Yours  were  every  clifi'and  cranny 

Of  your  birth's  rosjestic  hill ; 
Tameless  flock  I  and  yc  were  many. 

Ere  tho  spoiler  came  to  kill ! 

IV. 

Gazing,  wintry  bird,  at  thee,^ 

Thou  dost  bring  the  wandering  mind 

Visions  of  the  Polar  Sea— 
W^hcre,  impelVdbywa^csctviWviv^, 
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Drift  the  icebergs  to  and  fro^ 

Crashiog  oft  in  fierce  commotion. 
While  the  snorting  whale  below. 

In  its  anger  tumults  ocean  ;— 
Naked  treeless  shores^  where  howl* 
ing 

Tempests  vex  the  brumal  air, 
And  the  famish*d  wolf-cub  prowling 

Shuns  the  fiercer  bear. 


Or  if  mom,  by  July  drest, 

SteepM  the  hill-tops  in  vermilion. 
Or  the  sunset  made  the  west. 

Even  like  Glory's  own  pavilion  ; 
While  were  fixM  thine  ardent  eyes  on 

Realms,    outspread     in   blooming 
mirth. 
Bounded  but  by  the  horizon 

Belting  Heaven  to  Earth. 


v. 

And  far  north  the  daylight  dies— ^ 

And  the  twinkling  stars  alone 
Glitter  through  the  icy  skies, 

Down     frum    mid- day *s     ghastly 
throne ; — 
And  the  moon  is  in  her  cave ; — 

And  no  living  sound  intruding. 
Save  the  howling  wind  and  wave, 

'Mid  that  darkness  ever  brooding  ; 
Mom  as  *twere  in  anger  blotted 

From  creation's  wistful  sight. 
And  time's  progress  only  noted 

By  the  northern  light. 


IX. 

Did  the  Genius  of  the  place. 

Which  of  living  things  but  you 
Had  for  long  beheld  no  trace. 

That  unhallow*d  visit  rue  ? ' 
Did  the  gathered  snow  of  years 

Which  begirt  that  mountain's  fore- 
head. 
Thawing,  melt  as  'twere  in  tears. 

O'er  that  natural  outrage  horrid  ? 
Did  the  lady-fern  hang  drooping. 

And  the  quivering  pine-trees  sigh. 
As,  to  cheer  his  game-dogs  whooping, 

Pass*d  the  spoiler  by  ? 


VI. 

Sure  *twa8  sweet  for  thee,  in  spring. 

Nature's  earliest  green  to  hail. 
As  the  cuckoo's  slumberous  wing 

Dreamt  along  the  sunny  vale ; 
As  the  blackbird  from  the  brake 

Hymn'd  the  Morning- Star  serenely; 
And  the  wild  swan  o'er  the  lake, 

Ice-unfetter'd,  oar'd  it  queenly  ; 
Brightest  which? — the  concave  o'er 
thee 

Deepening  to  its  summer  hue, 
Or  the  boundless  moors  before  thee. 

With  their  bells  of  blue  ? 


X. 

None  may  know — the  dream  is  o'er—. 

Bliss  and  beauty  cannot  last ; 
To  that  haunt,  for  evermore. 

Ye  are  creatures  of  the  past  I 
And  for  you  it  mourns  in  vain. 

While  the    dirgcful    night-breeze 
only 
Sings»  and  falls  the  fitful  rain, 

'Mid your  homes  forlorn  and  lonely. 
Yehave  pass'd — the  bonds  enthral  you 

Of  supine  and  wakeless  death ; 
Never  more  shall  spring  recall  you 

To  the  scented  heath ! 


VII. 

Then  from  larcheti  grove  to  grove. 

And  from  wild-flower  glen  to  glen. 
Thine  it  was  in  bliss  to  rove. 

High  o'er  hills,  and  far  from  men  ; 
Wilds  Elysian !  not  a  sound 
Heard  except  the  torrents  booming ; 
Nought  beheld  for  leagues  around. 

Save  the  heath  in  purple  blooming : 
Why  that  startle  ?  From  their  shealing 

On  the  hazel- girded  mount, 
*Ti8  the  doe  and  fawn  down  stealing 

To  the  silvery  fount. 

VIII. 

Sweet  to  all  the  summer  time-* 
But  how  sweeter  far  to  thee. 

Sitting  in  thy  home  sublime. 
High  o'er  cloud-land'sBonndlesssea; 


XI. 

Such  their  fate— but  unto  thee, 

Blood-soil'd     plume,     protracted 
breath, 
Hopeless,  drear  captivity. 

Life  which  in  itself  is  death. 
Yet  alike  the  fate  of  him 

Who,    when    all    his    views    are 
thwarted. 
Finds  earth  but  a  desert  dim, 

Relatives  and  race  departed  ; 
Soon  are  fancy's  realms  Elysian 

Peopled  by  the  brood  of  care  ; 
And  truth  finds  hope's  gilded  vision 

Painted  but— in  air. 
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A  SECOND  CHAPTER  OF  TUEKI8H  HISTOBT.     ABAZA. 


At  the  conclusion  of  oar  narratire 
of  the  career  of  Cicala^  we  noticed  the 
execution  by  his  orders  of  the  Roord- 
ish  leader  Jan-ponlady  whom  he  had, 
a  short  time  previons,  made  Pasha  of 
Aleppo,  and  the  consequent  revolts  in 
Northern  Syria  of  the  brothers  and 
partisans  of  the  slaughtered  chief— a 
rcTolt  of  which  the  remote  effects  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  actual  period  of 
eifil  warfare,  and  contributed  perma- 
nently to  weaken  the  control  exercised 
hy  the  Porte  over  her  Syrian  domin- 
ions. When  the  Mamluke  empire  was 
overthrown  in  1517  by  the  arms  of  the 
Ottomans,  Sultan  Senm  had  found  the 
family  of  Jan-poulad  (a  name  imply- 
ing 9oul  of  steel)  in  possession  of  the 
mountain-castle  of  Klis,  and  the  here- 
ditaiT  chieftainship  of  their  tribe;  and, 
on  their  voluntarily  tendering  their 
allegiance  to  the  Porte,  had  not  only 
left  them  undisturbed,  but  conferred 
the  Turkish  rank  of  sandjak*  on  the 
head  of  the  house;  which,  thus  power- 
folly  protected,  continued  to  flourish, 
and  had  become  so  widely  connected 
by  alliances,  either  of  friendship  or 
consanguinity,  that  the  example  of 
rebellion  was  followed  by  all  the 
Koordish  and  Arab  tribes  of  the  sur- 
rounding region.  Encouraged  by  the 
numbers  and  warlike  character  of  his 
adherents,  All  Jan-poulad,  the  elder 
of  the  two  brothers,  whoso  views  had 
at  first  been  limited  to  taking  ven- 
geance for  the  death  of  his  relative, 
conceived  the  design  of  erecting  in 
Syria  a  kingdom  independent  of  the 
Porte,  and  reviving  the  ascendency  in 
Western  Asia ;  to  which,  in  bygone 
times,  Salah-ed-deen,  or  Saladin,  him- 
self by  birth  a  Koord  of  the  tribe  of 
Revandooz,  had  raised  his  family  and 
nation.  With  this  object,  he  not  only 
coined  money,  and  caused  prayers  to 
be  read  in  his  own  name,  (the  two 
especial  privileges  which  are  consider- 
ed in  the  East  to  be  attached  exclu- 
HTely  to  independent  sovereignty,) 
but  sent  envoys,  in  concert  with  the 
celebrated  prince  of  the  Druses, 
Fakhr-ed-deent  Maan-Oghlu,  to  se- 


veral of  the  maritime  powers  of  En- 
rope,  soliciting  their  assistance  in 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  Sultan. 
The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Ferdi* 
nand  de  Medici,  actually  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  two  leaders  of  the 
Syrian  insurrection,  ip  October  1607  ; 
and  the  Divan,  alarmed  by  the  pro- 
spect of  communication  between  their 
enemies  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  lost 
no  time  in  employing  against  Jan- 
poulad  the  troops  which  had  been 
withdrawn  from  Hungary  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  with  Austria  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  grand  vixir 
Mourad,  who,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
ninctv,  retained  all  the  energy  and 
ferocity  of  his  youth,  was  appointed 
to  the  command ;  and  having  tempo- 
rarily dispersed,  partly  by  address 
and  partly  by  arms,  the  rebels  who 
infested  Anatolia  under  Kalender- 
Oghlu,  the  successor  of  Kara- Yazidji, 
marched  straight  to  encounter  the 
most  formidable  of  his  opponents. 
Jan-poulad  and  Fskhr-edoeen  had 
intrenched  themselves  at  the  head  of 
20,000  infantry,  and  an  equal  number 
of  cavalry,  in  the  defiles  of  the  moun- 
tains which  separate  Anatolia  and 
Syria,  near  the  spot  where  the  Turks 
had  sustained  a  signal  defeat  fh>m  the 
Maralukes  in  the  time  of  Bayezid  II. ; 
but  this  position  was  turned  by  the 
military  skill  of  the  vizir,  and  the  battle 
was  fought  in  the  plains,  whore  full 
scope  was  afforded  for  the  evolutions 
of  the  janissaries,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing artillery  of  the  imperial  army. 
The  confederates  were  completely  de- 
feated :  Fakhr-ed-deen  took  refuge  in 
the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  Mount 
Libanus,  where  he  defied  present  pur- 
suit ;  and  Jan-poulad  Ali,  after  in 
vain  attempting  to  maintain  himself  in 
Aleppo,  wnere  the  lawless  exactions 
of  the  Koords,  during  their  brief 
ascendency,  had  made  them  detested 
by  the  inhabitants,  took  the  desperate 
resolution  of  flying  direct  to  Constan* 
tinoplc,  and  imploring  in  person  the 
clemency  of  the  Sultan.  Ho  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  the  Bosphonis  with 


*  The  i^igsAij  of  9andjak'hey  (literally  flag-officor)  is  iinmediately  below  that  of  ^anVva, 
tiid  entitles  the  bearer  to  use  a  standard  with  one  horse-talL 
t  The  Facardino  of  IHMbu  writers, 
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onlj  four  followers,  and  was  admitted  in|^  with  fury*  "  That  the  other  insur- 

to  the  presence  of  Ahmed,  who,  struck  gents  had  not  come  into  the  world 

by  the  frank  and  dauntless  bearing  of  mounted  and  armed,  and  that  the  evil 

the  Koordish  leader,  not  only  granted  could  only  be  crushed  by  nipping  it  in 


his  life,  but  took  pleasure  in  listening, 
at  repeated  interviews,  to  his  recital 
of  the  Tioissitodes  which  had  marked 
his  adventurous  careen  He  was 
eventually  appointed  to  the  distant 
government  of  Temeswar  in  Hun- 
gary, where  he  perished,  some  years 
later,  in  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitants.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  extermination 
of  the  vanquished  insurgents  went  on 
in  Syria  with  ruthless  severity*  The 
troops  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
revolt,  exclusive  of  the   Arabs  and 


the  bud  I  '* — and  his  name,  under  the 
appropriate  title  conferred  on  him  for 
his  services,  of  Seif-ed-dowla,  or 
"  sword  of  the  state,**  was  long 
remembered  with  terror  in  the  theatre 
of  his  exploits. 

Among  the  prisoners  who  were 
brought  k>efore  Mourad  after  the  bat- 
tle, was  a  Circassian  Mamluke,  named 
Mohammed- Abaza,t  who  had  held  in 
the  service  of  Jan-poulad  the  office  of 
hhaznadar,  or  treasurer  of  the  house-, 
hold.     He  was  on  the  point  of  sharing 


Koords,  consisted  almost  wholly  of    the  fate  of  the  others,  when  Khalil, 


spahis,  and  seghbnns  or  seimens,  (a 
description  of  infantry  holding  land 
like  the  spahis  by  military  tenure ;) 
and  the  ancient  jealousy  which  had 
subsisted  between  these  proud  feuda- 
tories and  the  janissaries,  whom  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  reviling  as  *'  slaves 
who  received  their  daily  food  from  the 
bounty  of  the  Porte,'*  gave  a  character 
of  inveteracy  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
latter,  which  was  destined  erelong  to 
be  retaliated  on  themselves.  After 
the  decisive  victory  above  related,  a 
number  of  executioners  were  constant- 
ly employed  in  decapitating  indisori- 
minately  the  prisoners  brought  in ; 
and  20,000  heads  were  piled  before 
the  tent  of  the  Grand  Vizir  Mourad, 
who,  long  popularly  known  by  the 
sobriquet  of  Kouyoudji,  or  **  of  the 
pit,*'  from  his  having  fallen  into  a  pit 
with  his  horse  in  a  battle  against  the 
Persians,  now  derived  a  new  and  more 
enduring  claim  to  that  surname,  from 
the  immense  pits  which  were  dug  by 
bis  orders  to  receive  the  headless  bodies 
of  his  victims  ;  of  whom,  in  this  and 
the  campaign  which  ensued  against 
Ralender-Oghlu,  not  less  than  100,000 
are  said  to  have  fallen  in  this  manner. 
He  is  even  reported  by  the  Turkish 
historians  to  have  strangled  with  his 


the  aga  of  the  janissaries,  whose  admi< 
ration  was  attracted  by  his*  noble  fea- 
tures and  martial  carriage,  interceded 
with  the  grand  vizir  for  his  life,  and 
carried  bim  with  him  on  his  return  to 
Coubtantinople.  On  the  removal,  not 
long  after  ( 1 608,)  of  Hafez-  pasha  from 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  Khalil,  who 
had  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
glories  of  the  Syrian  campaign,  was 
raised  to  the  vacant  post  of  capitan- 
pasha — an  apparently  singular  ap- 
pointment fur  an  officer  who  had  com* 
menced  bis  career  as  one  of  the  Sul* 
tan*s  falconers,  and  whose  subsequent 
services  had  been  wholly  on  land :— . 
but  similar  transitions  were  in  that 
age  common  among  ourselves  and 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
the  Turks ;  and  the  capitan-pashalik  of 
Khalil,  who  was  accompanied  by  Aba* 
za  as  patrona-bey  or  flag-captain,  waa 
signalized  by  an  important  advantage 
gained  near  the  coast  of  Cyprus  over 
the  Maltese  squadron,  in  which  sit 
galleys,  together  with  a  famous  gal- 
leon mounting  ninety  guns,  and  no- 
ticed by  the  Turkish  writers  under  the 
strange  name  of  Kara^Jehannen  or 
'«  Black  Hell,**  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  and  were  triumphantly 
carried  into  the  harbour  of  Constanti- 


own  hands  the  youthful  son  of  one  of  nople.     How  long  the  maritime  career 

the  rebels,  whose  tender  age  and  en-  of  A  baza  continued  does  not  appear  ; 

treaties  had  moved  the  compassion  of  but  when  Khalil  some  years  later  held 

the  men  of  death  themselves;  exclaim-  the  command  in   Asia  against    the 


*  His  younger  brother  Mustapha,  who  was  enrolled  among  the  pages  of  the  seraglio, 
became  at  a  later  period  a  distingaished  favourite  of  Mourad  1 V.^  and  at  one  time  held 
tbo  rank  of  capitan-pasha ;  but  he  at  length  incurred  the  anger  of  that  sanguinary 
tyrant,  and  was  decapitated  in  1636.     With  him  ended  the  family  of  Jan-poulad. 

t  Abasa  is  the  name  by  which  he  ia  almost  universaUy  mentioned ;  but  it  merely  implies 
that  he  was  of  the  Cireaiaian  tribe  of  the  Abazces. 
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PmUnij  be  wai  again  attended  by  hia  which  it  afforded  him  for  oommuBlca- 

proUgef  whom  he  appointed  to  the  ting  with  hit  former  comradei  in  Koor- 

government  of  Manuh  :   and  to  this  distan  and  Northern  Syriaj  gave  him 

province,  on  the  accession  of  Sultan  an  extensive  influence  over  the  aur* 

Osman  II.  in  1618«  was  added  that  of  rounding  districts;  while  hb  recklen 

Enroom«  with  the  rank  of  pasha  of  gallantry  and  unscrupulous  resolution^ 

three  tails.  with  the  bitter  hostility  which  he  waa 

Such  was  the  rapid  rise  to  eminence  well  known  to  retain  against  the  de- 

of  a  man  who  was  destined  to  act  an  stroyers  of  his  old  master  Jan-poulad, 

important  part  in  the  stormy  epoch  of  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  instrument  In 

Turkish  hutory  under  consideration,  the  haz.irdous  enterprise  contemplated. 

u  the  first  who,  by  openly  avowing  But  before  we  proceed  to  narrate  the 

himself  the  **  Enemy  of  the  Janissa-  events,  which  ultimately  terminated  in 

ries/*  (an  epithet  often  appended  to  the  ruin  and  death  of  nearly  all  the 

his  name  by  Oriental  writers,)  dared  parties  concerned  in  the  scheme,  we 

to  brave  the  resentment  of  a  force,  of  must  endeavour  to  recount  the  causes 

vhich  the  power  and  audacity  had  been  owiog  to  which,  in  the  lapse  of  scarce 

roScred  to  rise  to  an  almost  uncon-  half  a  century  from  the  death  of  Soli- 

trollable  height.     The  depression,  by  man,  the  order  and  discipline,  which 

the  event  of  the  late  civil  war,  of  the  had  hitherto  rendered  the  janissaries 

feudatory  troops,  and  particularly  of  invincible,  had  given    place  to   the 

the  seghbans,  (who  esteemed  them-  scenes  of  sedition  and  lawless  excess 

selves^  in  opposition  to  the  more  re-  which  arc  henceforward  inseparably 

cently  instituted  Janissaries,   as   the  connected  with  their  appearance  in 

ancient  and  legitimate  national   sol-  history. 

diery,)  had  removed  all  adequate  check  It  may  appear  superfluous  to  give 
on  a  turbulent  spirit,  which  even  before  any  account  of  the  origin  and  consti- 
this  was  rapidly  breaking  through  the  tution  of  a  corps  so  popularly  known« 
rigid  bonds  of  discipline  maintained  and  concerning  which  so  much  has 
by  Soliman  and  his  predecessors ;  been  written,  as  the  janissaries ;  but 
and  the  youthful  and  impetuous  Os-  so  inaccurate,in  point  of  fact,  are  many 
man,  whoso  projects  of  Polish  con-  of  the  details  which  pass  current  rela« 
quest  had  been  frustrated  by  their  tivc  to  this  famous  soldiery,  that  even 
mutinous  insubordination,  formed  the  the  era  of  their  institution  is  incorrect- 
daring  design  of  anniliilating  these  ly  stated  by  European  writers,  who 
arrogant  prstorians,  and  forming  a  unaiiiniously  ascribe  it  to  Mourad  I., 
new  standing  army  from  the  Segh-  the  third  prince  of  the  line  of  0th- 
bans  and  Odjakbis*  or  provincial  mm.  This  error,  into  which  Gibbon 
troops  of  Egypt.  The  prospect  of  himself  has  fallen,  originated  with 
thus  delivering  himself  from  the  thraU  Cantcmir  :  but  tho  concurrent  testi- 
dom  in  which  he  was  held  h^  his  in-  mony  of  every  Turkish  historian  fixes 
Solent  slaves,  took  full  possession  of  tho  epoch  of  their  formation  and  con- 
tbe  mind  of  tho  Sultan,  who  opened  a  sccration  by  the  Dervish  Hadji- Hek- 
private  correspondence  on  the  subject  tash.f  to  the  reign  of  Orkhan  the  father 
with  several  of  the  Asiatic  pashas,  and  of  Mourad,  who  in  1328  enrolled  a 
particularly  with  Abaza,  whose  resi-  body  of  Christiau  youths  as  soldiers 
dcnee  at  Erzroom,  from  the  facilities  under  this  name,t  by  the  advice  of  his 


•  Thia  namv,  literally  implying  "  househuIiIiT*,"  or  **  men  of  llie  hearth,"  was  given 
to  a  particular  local  force  established  in  Kgypt  by  Selim  I.,  after  the  subverftion  of  the 
lOTereignty  of  the  Mamlukea,  ivlium  they  were  intended  to  keep  in  check.  But  in  the 
laiddle  of  the  last  century^  the  Mumlukca  under  Ibrahim  and  Uoduan,  the  predecetiom  of 
the  famoaa  Ali  Dey,  took  advantage  of  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  Odjaklua  to 
re-eKtublish  the  ascendency  of  their  own  corpi,  which  continued  till  their  dcHtruction  by 
the  present  patht. 

+  The  long  piece  of  cloth  which  tho  janissaries  wore  hanging  from  the  back  of  their 
drcfei-caps  in  memorial  of  the  Blent  extended  over  them  by  thvir  patron,  was  copied  by  tho 
Ilungaiianff,  and  .thus  remotely  was  the  original  of  the  hag  formerly  appended  to  the  caps 
of  our  hnasars,  and  now  qn  the  point  of  revival. 

t  The  Turkish  term  IdJii-  Tcheri,  which  we  call  janmariu  correspondt  «^x&c>\^  VvCtai 
tlie  Arabic  appellation  A7^am.Jdc^£^  eoaftfrnd  by  Mahmoud  II,  on  lbs  ttoooi  d«%^u«\ 
to  TcpUoe  them  :  bothpbntet  mcaa  ''  the  new  regulars.'' 
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eooBin  Tchenderii,  to  whose  counsels 
the  wise  and  simple  regulations  of  the 
infant  empire  are  chiefly  attributed. 
Their  number  was  at  first  only  a  thou- 
sand; but  it  was  greatly  augmented 
when  Mourad,  in  1 361 ,  appropriated  to 
this  sernce  by  an  edict  i\\eimperial fifth 
of  the  European  captives  taVen  in  war 
-^a  measure  which  has  been  generally 
confounded  with  the  first  enrolment  of 
the  corps.  At  the  accession  of  Soli* 
man  the  Magnificent,  their  effective 
strength  had  reached  20,000 ;  and  un- 
der Mahommed  IV.»  in  the  middle  of 
the  1 7th  century^  that  number  was 
doubled.  But  though  the  original 
composition  of  the  janissaries  is  re- 
lated by  every  writer  who  has  treated 
of  them«  it  has  not  been  so  generally 
noticed,  that  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  not  a  single  native 
Turk  was  admitted  into  their  ranks, 
which  were  recruited,  like  those  of  the 
Mamlukes,  solely  by  the  continual 
supply  of  Christian  slaves,  at  first 
captives  of  tender  ago  taken  in  war, 
and  afterwards,  when  this  source 
proved  inadequate  to  the  increased 
demand,  by  an  annual  levy  among  the 
children  of  the  lower  orders  of  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  empire— a  dread- 
ful tax,  frequently  alluded  to  by  Bus- 
bequius,*  and  which  did  not  finally 
cease  till  the  reign  of  Mahommed  IV. 
At  a  later  period,  when  the  Krim 
Tartars  became  vassals  of  the  Porte, 
the  yearly  inroads  of  the  fierce  cavalry 
of  that  nation  into  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Russia,  were  principally  in« 
Btrumental  in  replenbhing  this  nur- 
sery of  soldiers ;  and  Fletcher,  who 
was  ambassador  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  Ivan  the  Terrible,  describes,  in  his 
quaint  language,  the  method  pursued 
in  these  depredations:— ''The  chief 
bootie  the  Tartars  seeke  for  in  all  their 
warres,  is  to  get  store  of  captives,  spe- 
cially young  boyes  and  girles,  whom 
they  sell  to  the  Tnrkes,  or  other,  thmr 
neighbours.  To  this  purpose  they  take 
with  them  great  baskets  made  like 
bakers'  panniers,  to  carrie  them  ten- 
derfy,  and  if  any  of  them  happens  to 
tyre,  or  bee  sicke  on  the  way,  they 
dash  him  against  the  ground,  or  some 


tree,  and  so  leave  him  dead.**     {Pur- 
chases  Pilgrinui,  iii.  441.) 

The  boys,  thus  procured  from  vari- 
ous quarters,  were  assembled  at  Con- 
stantinople, where,  after  a  general  in- 
spection, those  whose  personal  advan- 
tages or  indications  of  superior  talent 
distinguished  them  from  the  crowd, 
were  sot  aside  as  pages  of  the  seraglio 
(ich-oghlaunSi)  or  Mamlukes  in  the 
households  of  the  pashas  and  other 
oflScers,  whence  in  due  time  they  were 
promoted  to  military  commands  or 
other  appointments :  but  the  remain- 
ing multitude  were  given  severally  in 
charge  to  peasants  or  artisans  of  Turk- 
ish race,  principally  in  Anatolia,  by 
whom  they  were  trained  up,  till  they 
approached  the  age  of  manhood,  in 
the  tenets  of  the  Moslem  faith,  and 
inured  to  all  the  privations  and  toils 
of  a  hardy  and  laborious  life.  After 
this  severe  probation,  they  were  again 
transferred  to  the  capital,  and  enrolled 
in  the  different  odas  or  regiments ;  and 
here  their  military  education  com- 
menced. Each  takhum  or  squad  con- 
sisted of  ten  men,  who  were  messed 
and  lodged  together ;  and  at  first  the 
recruit  acted  as  the  servant  of  the  ve- 
terans in  the  takhum  to  which  he  was 
attached,  receiving  only  a  nominal  rate 
of  pay,  and  subjected  to  assiduous 
drill ;  till  by  increased  proficiency  he 
was  released  from  the  performance  of 
menial  duties,  and  placed  on  an  equa- 
lity with  his  comrades  in  regard  to 
Eay  and  allowances.  From  this  time 
is  advancement  through  the  various 
ranks  was  proportioned  to  his  merit ; 
but  it  was  rare  that  any  janissary 
quitted  the  oda  in  which  he  had  been 
at  first  registered,  and  the  peculiar 
emblem  of  which  was  customarily 
branded  or  stamped  on  his  arm  as  a 
token  of  confraternity .f  The  abun- 
dant rations  with  which  these  favoured 
troops  were  exclusively  provided  by 
the  Sultan,  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of 
sing^ar  appellations  and  customs, 
which,  probably  originating  in  jest, 
were  at  length  adopted  by  themselves 
as  familiar  titles :  thus  the  colonel,  or 
commandant  of  an  oda,  bore  in  com- 
mon parlance  the  name  of  tchorbadji. 


*  Mitt  it  quotannifl  TnrcorDm  prinoeps  certos  homines  in  diversai  provinclas,  qui  de 
ptieris  e  Chriitianii  hominibns  natls  tertimn  ant  qnartum  quemque  legant 

f  At  the  proscription  of  the  corpi,  many  of  the  afllUated  janimaries,  who  had  pro- 
cured enrolment  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  privileges  thus  acquired,  cat  oat  the  piece 
of  flesh  which  bore  the  fatal  symbol,  in  the  hope  of  eteaping  the  general  doom. 
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(distributor  of  soup ;)  the  two  next  in 
command  were  styled  ashtchi-hashi, 
(bead*cookO  and  sakka-bashi,  (cliief 
water*carrier ;)  and  from  the  spoon 
of  wood  or  metal  which  they  wore  in 
their  caps,  the  nickname  of  *'  men  of 
the  spoon"  was  habitually  applied  to 
the  whole  janissary  body.  From  a 
nmilar  reference  to  culinary  matters, 
their  review-ground  was  termed  the 
ai-meidan,  or  ''place  of  food;"  and 
the  regimental  point  of  honour  cen- 
tred in  the  great  soup-kettles,  (tchen« 
dereh,)  the  loss  of  one  of  which  in 
action*  was  considered  an  indelible 
disgrace  to  the  oda  to  which  it  had 
belonged.  Round  these  important 
caldrons  the  different  divisions  assem- 
bled in  council,  when  any  public  or 
private  grievance  was  considered  to 
reqiure  redress.  And  in  the  later  ages 
of  the  empire,  the  announcement ''  that 
the  janissaries  had  refused  to  eat  their 
loup,"  I  and  the  sound  of  their  kettles, 
beaten  like  drums  through  the  streets, 
to  summon  the  men  of  the  spoon  to 
the  general  rendezvous  in  the  at- 
meidan,  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  as 
the  well-known  signs  of  tchorbalik, 
(literally,  ''affur  of  soup,")  or  janis* 
sary  revolt,  with  its  usual  accompani- 
ments of  conflagration  and  plunder. 

But  as  long  as  the  primitive  restric- 
tions remained  in  full  vigour,  these 
military  insurrections  were  far  from 
being  as  frequent  as  in  the  more 
recent  history  of  the  Osmanlis.  Un- 
connected by  the  ties  of  birth  and  re- 
lationship with  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  janissaries  felt  not  the  evils 
which  oppressed  the  other  classes,  and 
iratchcd  with  implicit  loyalty  the  will 
of  the  Sultan,  on  whose  favour  their 
only  dependence  was  placed.  The 
dethronement  of  tho  weak  and  un war- 
like Bayerid  II.,  though  chiefly  ef- 
fected by  their  instrumentality, scarce- 
ly forms  an  exception,  as  the  rebellion 
did  not  originate  with  them,  but  with 
bis  martial  son  Selim,  to  whom  their 
allegiance  had  already  been  virtually 
transferred ;  but  the  great  increase  of 
their  numbers  during  the  reign  of  Se- 
lim, gave  them  the  consciousness  of 


their  own  strength :  and,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  rule  of  Sollman 
the  Magnificent,  the  institution  of  a 
corps  of  budy-guards,  under  the  imob- 
trusive  title  of  Bostandjis,  or  Garden- 
ers, shows  that  apprehenbions  were 
already  entertained  of  their  turbulence. 
Few  tumults,  however,  di&turbed  the 
reign  of  Soliman;  and  the  orderly 
demeanour  and  exact  submission  to 
discipline  of  these  troops— then  the 
terror  of  Europe — is  of^en  favourably 
contrasted  by  Busbequius,  when  am- 
bassador from  Ferdinand  to  Soliman, 
with  the  intolerable  insolence  and  law- 
less manners  of  the  German  mercena- 
ries. "  If,*'  says  he,  <*  I  had  not  been 
previously  informed  who  they  were,  I 
should  have  supposed  them  some  sort 
of  Turkish  monks,  or  members  of  a 
collegiate  bodyl*'  and  on  another 
occasion  : — "  The  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  sight,  in  my  opiuion,  was 
the  spectacle  of  several  thousand  janis- 
saries, who-  stood,  drawn  up  in  long 
ranks,  so  mute  and  motionless,  that, 
being  at  some  distance,  1  was  uncer- 
tain whether  they  were  men  or  sta- 
tues, till,  being  informed  that  it  was 
customary  to  salute  them,  I  saw  them 
all,  as  if  acting  from  a  simultaneous 
impulse,  bow  their  heads  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  my  courtesy."  And  one 
of  his  treatises  is  especially  devoted  to 
the  object  of  enforcing  on  the  empe- 
ror, and  tho  princes  of  the  empire,  the 
paramount  necc«s>ity  for  constituting 
a  national  force  on  the  model  of  the 
Turkish  armies ;  from  the  docilitv, 
temperance,  and  discipline  of  which, 
contrasted  with  the  absence  of  those 
qualities  in  their  own  troops,  he  other- 
wise anticipates  tho  speedy  and  inevi- 
table ruin  uf  Germany  and  Christen- 
dom. 

Under  the  reign  of  Mourad  HI., 
tho  grandson  of  Soliman,  a  vital 
change  was  introduced  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  janissaries,  which 
speedily  effected  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  character  and  interests  of 
the  whole  body.  Hitherto,  the  old 
system  of  recruiting  only  from  Chris- 
tian slaves  had  been  rigidly  adhered 
to ;  as  a  reward  for  long  and  merito- 


•  An  amnsiDg  anecdote  relative  to  this  trait,  is  given  in  the  inimitable  Oriental 
romance  of  Anattaains,  ch.  xv« 

t  Another  watchword  of  disaflTection  was  the  wain  o/hatf:  when  dissvi^o^AVA^  ^l 
any  ezprcted  donative,  they  barred  tiie  return  of  the  Saltan  to  ihe  poXlce^  "vViQuVA 
TiAitcd  the  moBqae  oa  Fridsy,  aUegiog  that  a  wain  of  hay  waa  ov«Tl\itn«^  Vu  >^« 
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TiooB  serrioety  a  janissary  was  fre-  fourteen^  had  immediately  shaken  off 
quently  removed  to  the  rank  of  a  the  tutelage  of  his  minibters,  and  per- 
•pahiy  and  received  a  fief  or  timar^  sonally  assumed  the  direction  of  go* 
which  might  descend  by  tenure  of  vemment,  was  unable  to  brook  the 
military  service  to  his  son  ;  but  an  domination  which  virtually  converted 
inviolable  rule  prevented  the  enlist-  tho  monarchy  into  a  military  dcmo- 
ment  of  the  son  of  a  janissary  in  the  cracy ;  and  in  an  evil  hour  for  him- 
ranks  of  his  father's  comrades^  and,  if  self,  he  concerted  with  Abaza»  and  the 
not  provided  for  otherwise  in  the  pub-  other  leaders  of  the  parties  opposed  to 
lie  service,  he  merged  among  the  mass  the  janissaries,  the  scheme  for  their 
of  citizens;  and  thas  the  growth  of  extinction  ;  with  the  account  of  which 
any  organized  spirit  of  mutiny  was  we  commeuced  this  lung  digresision. 
repressed  by  the  constant  iufluz  of  In  May  1622,  the  transportation  of 
fresh  and  untainted  neophytes  to  fill  the  imperial  horsetails  to  the  Asiatic 
Uie  vacancies  which  never-ceasing  wars  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  announced  to 
made  amongst  the  turbulent  veterans,  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  the  ap- 
But  the  permission  which  they  ex-  proaching  departure  of  the  Sultan,who 
torted  from  the  timid  and  indolent  bad  declared  his  iotention  of  visiting 
Mourad,  to  enrol  their  sons  in  their  in  person,  attended  by  tho  grand  vizir 
own  odas,  on  their  attaining  the  age  and  great  ofiiccrs  of  the  court,  tho 
of  twenty,  at  once  transformed  them  huly  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and 
from  an  isolated  body  of  soldiery,  like  performing  the  devotions  prcscril)ed 
the  Mamlukes  of  Egypt,  into  a  com-  to  pilgrims  at  the  shrine  of  the  Pro- 
ponent  part  of  the  Osmanli  popula-  phet.  But,  though  every  care  had 
tion,  to  the  other  classes  of  which  the  been  taken  to  divert  attention  from 
privilege  of  incorporation  was  erelong  the  real  objects  of  the  journey,  dark 
•ztended ;  and  the  right,  which  they  rumours  began  to  be  circulated  that  it 
toon  after  arrogated  to  themselves  on  was  the  intention  of  theyoung  monarch 
most  occasions,  of  choosing  their  own  to  abandon  for  ever  his  rebellious  ca- 
•gay  instead  of  receiving  him  at  the  pital,  and  transfer  the  abode  of  go- 
hands  of  the  Sultan,  consummated  the  vernment  to  one  of  the  ancient  seats 
dowafal  of  their  primitive  regulations,  of  the  caliphate,  Cairo  or  Damascus  ; 
From  this  time  the  janissaries,  con-  a  measure  which  would,  at  once,  have 
Dected  by  alliances  and  consanguinity  degraded  the  janissaries  to  the  rank 
with  the  body  of  the  people,  and  sup-  of  provincial  militia.  The  troops  as- 
ported  by  ramifications  throughout  semblcd  at  their  barracks  in  gloomy 
the  empire,  appear  rather  as  armed  consultation  on  the  impending  danger, 
representatives  of  the  popular  will,  when  the  mufti — whom  a  personal 
than  as  instruments  of  the  despotism  afi'ront  received  from  Osman  had  ren- 
of  the  sovereign,  who  was  more  fre-  dered  the  enemy  of  his  sovereign — pro- 
quently  compelled  to  yield  to  the  tem-  mulgated  d^fetva,  in  which  he  declared 
pest,  than  able  to  direct  it.  Still  the  that  the  performance  of  the  hadji  in 
decay  of  dtScipline  was  gradual ;  and  person  was  not  incumbent  on  princes, 
during  the  reign  of  Mourad,  the  janis-  whose  duty  was  rather  to  remain  at 
saries  appear  less  frequently  in  thecha-  home,  and  admini.«ter  justice  to  their 
racterofdisturbers  of  the  public  peace,  subjects  I  This  formidable  edict  was 
than  its  guardians  in  the  tumults  and  presented  to  the  Sultan,  who  tore  tho 
•editions  continually  excited  by  the  paper  with  disdain;  but  it  had  already 
spahis  quartered  in  Constantinople,  sufficed  to  kindle  into  a  flame  tho 
whose  precedence  in  rank  and  supe-  smouldering  disafiection  of  the  janis- 
rior  privileges  were  a  constant  source  saries  ;  and  the  mutineers,  crowding 
of  jeslousy  to  the  children  of  Hadji-  into  the  outer-courts  of  the  seraglio, 
Beuash.  But  when  the  strength  of  demanded  with  furious  outcries,  in 
their  formidable  rivals  had  been  bro-  virtue  of  a  second^va  which  they  had 
ken  by  the  civil  wars  of  Asia,  which  obtained,  the  heads  of  the  grand  vizir 
was  the  principal  seat  of  their  body,  and  the  hhoja  or  tutor  of  the  sultan, 
the  janissaries  assumed  the  preponde-  to  whose  counsels  they  attributed  his 
ranee  in  the  capitali  where  their  un-  unpopularity.  The  refusal  of  Osman 
controlled  will  gave  law  during  the  to  deliver  his  minbters  to  death  was 
latter  yean  of  the  voluptuous  Ahmed :  the  signal  of  his  own  ruin  :  an  entrance 
Ilia  wty  «oii  Osman,  however,  who,  was  forced  into  the  interior  of  the  pa- 
ph^ed  on  ike  throne  at  the  age  of  laoo:  and  while  the  vizir  and  the 
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khcjit  dragged  from  their  conceal- 
meat,  were  dispatched  by  the  blows 
of  Domberless  weaponsy  the  accideutal 
diseoTery  in  a  Eccluded  chamber  of 
Mustaphaf  tlie  uncle  of  Osman,  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  the  passions  of  the 
inforiated  soldiers.  This  prince  had 
been  placed  on  the  throne  at  the  death 
of  Ahmed,  in  consequence  of  the  ^  oath 
of  his  nephew ;  but  the  weakness  of    who  attacked  the  janissaries  at  the 
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were  stationed  in  Erzroom  as  a  garri- 
son  force,  had  not  only  openly  mani- 
fested their  exultation  at  the  fall  of 
0&man,  but  proceeded  to  plunder  the 
shops  and  wurehuuscs,  and  insulted 
the  authority  of  the  pasha  by  bring- 
ing vessels  of  wine  to  the  divan,  and 
carousing  in  his  presence.  The  pre- 
text was   eagerly  seized  by   Abaza, 


his  mind*  which  almost  amounted  to 
idiocy,  had  necessitated  his  deposition 
after  a  few  weeks :  his  restoration  was 
now,  however,  proclaimed  by  the  una- 
nimoiu  and  irresistible  voice  of  the 
odaa;  and  the  unfortunate  Osman, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mosque 
founded  by  his  father,  after  vainly  at- 
tempting to -negotiate  with  the  rebels, 
was  seized  and  carried  in  triumph  on 
a  wretched  horse,  overwhelmed  with 
insults  and  indignities,  to  tho  Seven 
Towers,  where,  on  the  following  day, 
his  existence  was  terminated  with  a 
bowstring,  before  he  had  completed 
his  eighteenth  year,  by  the  orders  and 
in  the  presence  of  Daood-pasha,  the 
brother-in-law  and  grand  vizir  of  the 
new  sultan. 

The  murder  of  a  sultan  had  never 
yet  stained  the  Ottoman  annals  :  and 
the  horror  with  which  the  intelligence 
of  the  untimely  fate  of  Osman  was  ro- 
ceived  in  the  provinces,  was  augment- 
ed by  the  part  which  the  janissaries 
had  taken  in  the  tragedy.  From  the 
nature  of  their  establishment,  they 
were  regarded  as  the  household  re- 


head  of  his  guards,  and  drove  them 
into  the  citadel,  where  they  surren- 
dered after  a  few  days,  on  condition 
of  being  allowed  to  depart  unmolcst'« 
ed ;  and  the  intervention  of  Hussein- 
pasha,  who  had  formerly  l>een  gover* 
nor  of  the  city,  procured  them  an  un« 
interrupted  retreat  to  Constantinople. 
A  baza  now  openly  threw  otf  his  al. 
legiancc  to  the  imbecile  Mustapha: 
and  erecting  the  standard  of  revolt, 
summoned  all  the  malecontents  of  Ana^ 
tolia,  and  the  remaining  partisans  of 
tho  former  rebel  leaders,  to  range 
themselves  under  his  orders.  The 
pasha  of  Diarbekir,  who  had  been  or- 
dered to  supersede  him  in  his  govern- 
ment, was  repulsed  from  Erzroom : 
and  the  neighbouring  timariots  flock- 
ed in  such  numbers  to  his  camp,  that 
he  speeilily  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  15,000  men,  with  whom  be  invaded 
Anatolia,  every  where  proclaiming 
death  to  the  janissaries,  and  inflicting 
cruel  tortures  on  all  the  members  of 
the  proscribed  corps  who  fill  into  his 
hands.  At  Si  was,  three  superior  offi- 
cers of  the  janissaries  were  led  through 


tainers    and   personal    Mamlukes   of     the  rebel  ranks,  by  order  of  Jaafar,  the 


their  sovereign,  whom  they  were  thus 
bound,  by  the  sacred  tie  of  bread  and 
salt,  to  obey  and  defend:  and  the  vio- 
lation of  these  duties  drew  execration 
on  their  name  in  every  quarter  of  the 
empire.  These  indications  of  popu- 
lar feeling  were  openly  fomented  by 
Absza,  who  hoped  to  find  in  them  tho 
means  of  revenge,  both  for  the  ruin 
of  his  early  patron  and  the  murder  of 
his  late  imperial  benefactor :  and  it 
was  at  Aintab,  in  the  district  of  Mar- 
ash,  that  the  first  outbreak  took  place. 
Abdul- Baki,  the  cadi  of  this  town,  pub- 
licly denounced  the  janissaries  from 


kehaya  or  lieutenant  of  Abaza,  with 
lighted  matches  stuck  in  their  flesh, 
while  the  criers  made  proclamation, 
*<  Behold  the  fate  of  those  apostates 
who  betray  their  Sultan  !**  Those  of 
inferior  rank  who  had  escaped  the  first 
fury  of  the  massacre,  were  exposed  to 
perish  in  spots  remote  from  succour, 
after  being  disabled  by  having  horse- 
shoes nailed  to  their  hands  and  feet : 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  janis- 
saries were  involved  in  the  general 
destruction :  and  even  the  wearing 
garments  of  the  peculiar  fashion  adopt- 
ed by  the  men  of  the  spoon,  was  suifi- 


the  seat  of  judgment  as  murderers  of    cient  to  consign  the  victim  to  tho  cxe- 


the  sultan,  and  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  true  believers :  a  tumult  ensued  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  and  the  resident 
members  of  the  obnoxious  corps,  and 
the  latter,  alter  losing  several  of  their 
number,  were  compelled  to  fly.  A  con- 
siderable division  of  Janissaries,  who 


cutioner.  The  enterprise  was  sancti- 
fied in  the  eyes  of  the  insurgent  troops 
by  the  benediction  of  the  sheikh  of 
Kaisariyehf  who  publicly  hailed  Aba- 
za as  the  favourite  of  God,  and  the 
destined  instrument  for  V\ie  exV^TtOkWi^ 
(ion  of  the  oppressoTB;  au^iDiQ  ii^^^ 
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hana,  who  saw  themseWes  at  length 
enabled  to  glut  their  Teng^ance  on 
their  hated  adTersaries^  joined  him 
wherever  he  directed  his  march.  His 
ancient  patron  Khalil,  whose  friend- 
ship for  him  had  drawn  on  himself  the 
suspicion  of  being  implicated  in  his 
designsy  exhorted  him  by  letter  to  lay 
down  his  arms :  but  his  admonitions 
produced  no  more  effect  than  did  the 
arms  of  Mahmood-pasha^  son  of  the 
famous  Cicala,*  who  advanced  as  far 
as  Brousa  to  encounter  him,  at  the 
head  of  8000  janissaries  and  an  equal 
number  of  spahis ;  but  retraced  his 
march  on  learning  that  Morteza, 
pasha  of  Kara-Hissar,  on  whose  co- 
operation he  had  reckoned,  had  sur- 
rendered his  fortress  after  a  siege  of 
ten  days,  and  passed  with  all  his  foU 
lowers  into  the  insurgent  ranks.  On 
the  retreat  of  Mabmood,  Abaza  boldly 
advanced  on  Brousa,  and  entered  the 
ancient  capital  and  cradle  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  at  the  head  of  40,000 
men :  the  citadel,  however,  still  held 
out,  being  well  provided  with  artil- 
lery, in  which  the  rebels  were  deficient; 
and  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  re- 
duce it  by  a  blockade,  which  lasted 
three  months,  he  withdrew  into  the 
districts  about  Iconium,  and  distri- 
buted his  army  into  winter  quarters. 

In  the  mean  time,  confusion  and 
anarchy  had  risen  in  Constantinople 
to  a  pitch  which  appeared  to  threaten 
all  the  institutions  of  the  empire  with 
snb version.  The  vizir  Daood,  who 
had  been  the  principal  agent  in  the 
murder  of  Osman,  had  been  soon 
overtaken  by  the  vengeance  of  popu- 
lar retribution ;  and  Oriental  authors, 
with  their  usual  fondness  for  noting 
coincidences,  have  remarked,  that  on 
hb  way  to  meet  his  death  at  the  Seven 
Towers,  he  drank  at  the  same  fountain 
where  the  thirst  of  Osman  had  been 
quenched,  and  was  conducted  to  the 
same  chamber  in  the  fortress  where 
he  had  witnessed  the  death  of  his  ill- 
fated    sovereign.      Four    successive 
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gprand  vizirs  were  elevated  and  deposed 
within  a  few  months  by  the  Sultana- 
Walidah  and  the  Klslar-Aga,  who,  in 
combination  with  the  janissary  leaders, 
ruled  the  empire  ;  Mustapha  being 
utterly  incapable  of  taking  any  sharo 
in  the  management  of  affairs.  The 
capital  was  devastated  by  incendiary 
fires  and  daily  conflicts  between  the 
different  orders  of  troops  ;  and  a  gen- 
eral massacre  of  the  Oulemah,  or 
men  of  the  law,  by  the  janissaries,  ou 
suspicion  of  disaffection,  increased  the 
horror  in  which  that  corps  had  been 
held  since  the  catastrophe  of  Osman. 
The  pashas  of  Budah,  Temeswar,  and 
£gypt,  refused  obedience  to  the  fir- 
mans addressed  to  them  in  the  namo 
of  Mustapha ;  and  while  the  banners 
of  Abaza  were  approaching  the  Asiatic 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  Shah  of 
Persia  seized  the  opportunity  which 

E resented  itself  to  recommence  hosti» 
ties;  and,  after  reducing  in  a  few 
months  nearly  all  the  fortresses  on  the 
Asiatic  frontier,  crowned  his  triumplis 
by  the  occupation  of  Bagdad,  which, 
after  a  four  mouths'  siege,  was  sur- 
rendered to  him  by  the  treachery  of 
Mohammed  Bey,  son  of  the  governor 
Behir- Pasha. 

The  empire  appeared  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  dissolution  ;  but  even  before 
the  loss  of  Bagdad,  the  alarming  state 
of  affairs  had  made  apparent  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  janissaries  themselves 
the  imperative  necessity  of  a  change ; 
and  in  August  1623,  Mustapha  had 
been  superseded  on  the  throne  by 
Mourad  IV.,  brother  of  the  murdered 
Osman — a  prince  who,  though  ouly 
twelve  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
elevation,  already  gave  ample  indica- 
tions of  the  qualities  which  afterwanis 
marked  him  as,  at  once,  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  and  energetic  of  the 
Ottoman  rulers,  as  a  characteristic 
anecdote  related  by  Evliya  proves. 
**  When  Sultan  Mourad  entered  tho 
treasury  after  his  accession,  my  father 
Dervish   Mohammed  was  with  him. 


*  The  name  of  this  Mahmood-puha  was  afterwards  assumed  by  an  impostor,  a  Wal- 
lachian  bjr  birth,  who  appeared  at  Paris  in  1670,  and  afterwards  visited  England  and 
most  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  received  at  Rome  with  high  distinction  by  the  Pope. 
He  claimed  the  honomrs  of  a  prince  of  the  Ottoman  imperial  family  in  virtue  of  the 
marriage  of  the  famous  Taghala-Zadeh  to  a  sultana,  and  asserted  himself  to  have  fled 
firom  Turkey,  and  embraced  the  Christian  faith  in  Warsaw ;  but  his  age,  in  default  of 
all  other  evidence,  would  have  disproved  his  story  wherever  the  facts  were  Icnown,  and 
the  imposition  was  nltimately  detected.     Rocoles,  Imposteurs  Imi^cs, — Morerx. — 
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There  were  no  g^ld  or  silver  vessels 
remaining — only  30,000  piastres  in 
money*  and  some  coral  and  porcelain 
in  chests! — '  Inshallahl '  (please  God) 
said  the  Saltan*  after  prostrating  him- 
self in  prayer,  *  I  will  replenish  this 
treasury  fifky-fold  with  the  property 
of  those  who  have  plundered  iti*  ** 

The  exertions  of  the  young  mon- 
arch, aided  by  his  ministers  and  his 
mother,  the  Sultana- Walidah  Kiosem, 
a  princess  of  extraordinary  address 
and  talents,,  succeeded   in  restoring 
some  degree  of  order  to  the  shattered 
fabric  of  the  government ;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  spring  of  1624  that  the 
Porte  found  itself  in  a  condition  to 
take  active  measures  for  the  reduction 
of  Ahaza,  who,  during  all  the  pre- 
ceding   year,    had    reigned    almost 
supremo  over  Kramania  and  the  in- 
land districts  of  Anatolia,  appointing 
his  own  officers  to  the  government  of 
the  sandjaks,    and   continuing  with 
unrelenting  vigour  his  proscription  of 
the  janissaries,  of  whom  (in  a  letter 
uf  defiance  which  he   addressed  to 
their  aga,  on  hearing  the  preparations 
against  him  at  Constantinople*)  he 
declared  his  intention  to  immolate, 
even  to  the  number  of  70,000,  as  a 
satisfaction  to  the  shade  of  the  slaugh- 
tered Osman,  with  their  families  and 
dependants — **  even  as  70,000  Israel- 
itc^^were  slain  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  (?) 
in  revenge  for  their  shedding  the  in- 
nocent blood  of  a  prophet.*'      But 
though  brave  in  battle  as  a  paladin  of 
romance,  the  insurgent  chief  still  re- 
tained much  of  the  eimplicty  of  his 
native  mountains,  and  sutferod  him- 
self to  be  implicitly  guided  by  the 
counsels  of  Tayyar»  governor  of  Siwas, 
who,  though  apparently  one  of  his 
warmest  partisans,  was   in    fact   an 
emissary  of  the  Divan.    By  the  assas- 
sination, at  a  feast,  of  Kalaoon-Yusef 
Pasha,  one  of  his  ablest  adherents, 
whom  the  suggestions  of  this  perfidi- 
ous chief  had  induced  him  to  suspect 
of  treason  to  the  cause,  A  baza  lost 
many  of  his  followers.     And  a  still 
more  imminent  danger  arose  from  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  spahis  and 
the  seghbans  in  his  camp,  which  more 
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than  once  broke  out  into  an  open 
rupture;  till  at  a  grand  field-day,  held 
for  the  exercise  of  the  j  creed  near 
Karowa,  the  mortification  of  the  segh- 
bans at  the  superiority  shown  by  the 
spahis,  brought  on  an  appeal  to 
arms.  By  the  personal  energy  of 
Abaza,  the  tumult  was,  however^ 
quelled ;  and  to  reconcile  these  im- 
portant sections  of  his  force,  he  ex- 
acted from  their  leaders  an  oath  of 
future  concord.  The  reference  of  the 
form  of  the  compact  to  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  East,  deserves  com- 
memoration ; — a  circle  of  wood  was 
raised  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  with  a 
Koran  and  a  sabre  suspended  between 
the  bread  and  salt ;  the  chiefs  of  the 
two  parties,  approaching  on  opposite 
sides,  swore  on  the  Koran  to  mamtain 
perpetual  amity ;  while  the  engage- 
ment was  ratified  by  an  invocation, 
that,  to  the  violator  of  the  oath,  the 
symbols  of  hospitality  might  be  turned 
into  poison,  and  his  life  bo  cut.  short 
by  the  edge  of  the  sabre ;  and  to  con- 
clude the  ceremony,  the  spahis,  to 
satisfy  by  self-humiliation  the  ofiendcd 

Sride    of  the  seghbans,   bent    their 
eads,  and  passed  under  the  circle  of 
wood. 

The  grand  vizir  Afohammed  (sur- 
named  Cherkess,  or  the  Circassian) 
had  by  this  time  set  out  from  Con- 
stantinople, at  the  head  of  all  the 
troops  which  could  be  spared  ;  and 
Abaza,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of 
most  of  his  lieutenants,  determined  to 
give  him  battle.  Tho  engagement 
took  place  in  August  1024,  on  the 
great  plains  near  Kaisariyeh,  and  was 
fiercely  contested  on  both  sides ;  tho 
janissaries  gave  way  beforo  the  furi- 
ous onset  of  tho  rebels,  but  wero  ral- 
lied by  tho  voice  and  example  of  their 
aga,  Khosroo  ;  the  desertion  of  Tay- 
yar  and  Morteza  from  tho  other  side, 
was  followed  by  tho  flight  of  tho 
Turkmans,  whose  chiefs  had  been  pre- 
viously gained  over  by  the  ofiers  of 
the  vizir,  and  the  defection  of  these 
powerful  auxiliaries  spread  panic  and 
confusion  through  tho  ranks  of  the  in- 
surgents. Their  leader  strove  to  ani- 
mate and  sustain  them ;  but  as  he 


*  In  this  strange  mauifeBto,  which  Von  Hammer  gives  entire  from  the  Turkiih 
anniliflts,  Abaza  asserts  his  sole  motive  for  taking  arms  to  be  the  punishment  of  the 
crimes  of  the  janissaries:  "  for  as  tho  mother  of  the  Sultan  Mustapha  was  ot  m^  O'^ik 
tribe,  and  my  near  relative,  1  had^  in  other  respeots,  every  reason  lo  Te*)o\c«  aX  >^v^ 
accession  of  her  sod." 
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mounted  a  fresh  horse  for  the  purpose 
of  leading  a  final  charge,  the  sight  of 
the  one  from  which  he  had  dismount- 
edj  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
equerrVf  and  flying  riderless  through 
the  field,  completed  their  dismay,  and 
the  rout  became  general  and  irretriev- 
able.* Abaza  fled  from  the  field  with 
his  cavalry  and  the  military  chest 
straight  to  Erzroom,  leaving  the  in- 
fantry, which  consisted  principally  of 
aeghbans,  to  the  mercy  of  the  victors, 
who  exacted  from  them  unsparing 
yengcance  for  the  massacres  in  which 
they  had  been  the  actors.  All  the 
wounded  and  prisoners  were  decapi- 


mortal  enemy,  and  loudly  accused 
Cherkess  Mohammed  of  being  secret* 
ly  inclined  to  his  interests ;  but  the 
exigency  of  the  times  left  no  alterna- 
tive, and,  for  the  first  time,  the  Turk- 
ish empire  saw  an  example  of  success* 
ful  and  pardoned  rebellion. 

The  sword  was  sheathed  for  the 
time,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful  was  vindicated 
by  the  apparent  submisbiun  of  his  re- 
fractory vassal;  but  the  favourable 
terms  granted  to  Abaza, ,aud  the  par- 
tial restitution  at  the  same  time  of  the 
privileges  of  the  seghbans.  kept  alive 
the  spirits  of  the  party  opposed  to  the 


tated  by   the  janissaries,   and  their    janissaries  ;  and  both  sides  looked  fur- 


heads,  the  usual  hideous  trophies  of 
an  Oriental  victory,  piled  in  heaps 
before  the  tent  of  Cherkess  Moham- 
med, who  illuminated  his  camp  and 
the  town  of  Kaisariyeh,and  celebrated 
with  salvos  of  artillery,  and  all  the 
pomp  of  military  rejoicing,  tho  blow 
which  had  fallen  on  the  hitherto  in- 
▼incible  Abaza. 

But  Abaza,  though  defeated  in  the 
field,  was  still  far  from  being  over- 
powered: his  partisans  throughout 
Anatolia  adhered  to  him  with  despe- 
rate fidelity,  as  the  only  leader  by 
whom  they  could  hope  to  see  the  over- 
bearing predominance  of  the  janissa- 
ries reduced ;  his  fortress  of  Erzroom 
also  was  well  fortified  and  provisioned 
for  a  hiege ;  his  family  had,  however, 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  vizir  after 
the  battle  of  Kaisariyeh  ;  and  he  of- 
ifered  terms  of  accommodation,  which 
were  readily  accepted  from  the  fear 
that,  if  driven  to  bay,  he  might  deli- 
ver Erzroom  to  the  Persians,  whose 
progress  demanded  the  undivided 
attention  of  tho  Ottoman  com- 
manders. On  the  simple  stipulation 
that  he  should  resume  his  allegiance 
to  the  Porte,  and  admit  into  Erzroom 


ward  to  a  speedy  renewal  of  the 
struggle,  which  would  decide  the  as- 
cendency of  one  or  other  of  these  mi- 
litary factions.  Abaza  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  tho  head  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  his  active  emissaries 
traversed  the  empire  in  all  directions; 
while  the  young  Sultan  himself, 
though  as  yet  too  much  in  the  power 
of  the  janissaries  to  give  open  ex- 
pression to  his  sentiments,  was  cur- 
rently believed  to  cherish  in  secret  a 
deep  and  deadly  longing  for  vengeance 
against  the  audacious  troops  who  had, 
by  the  dethronement  and  murder  of 
his  brother,  not  only  degraded  the 
sanctity  of  the  imperial  line,  but  re- 
vealed to  themselves  and  to  the  world 
the  existence  of  a  power  independent 
of  and  superior  to  both  the  sovereign 
and  the  nation.  For  more  than  two 
years,  however,  after  the  convention 
with  Abaza,  the  peace  of  the  empire 
remained  undisturbed,  at  least  by 
overt  civil  war ;  the  generals  of  the 
Porte,  occupied  in  fruitless  efforts  to 
recover  Bagdad  from  the  Persians, 
cautiously  abstained  from  provoking 
a  revolt  in  fiank,  which  would  in  an 
instant  have  cut  them  off  from  their 


ten  companies  of  janissaries  aa  part  of    supplies ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 


the  garrison,  Abaza  received  a  firman 
confirming  him  in  his  psshalik,  and 

granting  a  full  amnesty  to  himself  and 
is  followers  for  the  events  of  the  civil 
war  i — conditions  so  favourable  as  to 
excite  the  murmurs  of  the  janissaries, 
who  thirsted  for  the  dowofal  of  their 


remembrance  of  recent  discomfiture 
restrained  the  Anatolian  malecontents 
from  hazarding  any  demonstration. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  year  162G,  (a 
year  memorable  in  Constantinople  for 
the  triple  scourge  of  famine,  plague, 
and  sedition,)  the  janissary  tumults 


*  The  sceptre  of  the  East  and  the  West  was  trtnsfrrred  from  the  Ommiyadet  to  the 
AbMsidet  in  consequence  of  Merwan,  the  last  caliph  of  the  former  house,  alighting 
from  his  horie  at  the  battle  of  the  Zab ;  and  instances  of  fields  umilarly  lost,  from  the 
panic  produced  by  the  supposed  (all  of  the  prince  or  leader,  aboiud  in  the  pagM  of 
Oriental  history. 
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broke  ont  with  fresh  liolencet  both  in  their  head  upon  Akhiska.**    This  in- 
the  capital  and  the  camp.      Sultan  solent  proposition  was  answered  by  a 
Moaradf  menaced  with  the  fate  of  his  peremptory  mandate  from  the  vizir 
brother,  only  saved  himself  and  the  for  his  instant  appearance  in  camp ; 
Sultana -Walidah  by  delivering' to  the  and     the     Anadoli-Valessy,    whose 
fury  of   the  troops  the   Kaimakam-  haughty  impetuosity  could  ill  brook 
Gourdji- Mohammed  Pasha,  an  ancient  opposition  to  his  authority,  fiercely 
and  faithful  servant  of  the  state ;  and  exclaimed  in  the  presence  of  the  cou- 
the  grand  vizir  Hafez,   after  being  ricr  who  brought  the  dispatch,  <*  Who 
compelled  by  an  outrageous  mutiny  is  this  Abaza»  a  slave  bought  by  Jan- 
to  retreat  from  before  Bagdad  when  poulad  for  seventy  piastre9,   that  he 
on  the  eve  of  success,  was  made,  in  dares  to  defer  his  obedience  to  the 
the  camp  of  Aleppo,    the  hopeless  lieutenants  of  the  Padishah  ?  Go ;  and 
spectator  of  the  massacre  by  the  janis-  announce  to  your  master,  that  the  fate 
savies  of  their  secretary  and  numerous  of  former  rebels  will  speedily  be  re- 
other  oflBcers,  to  whom  they  attributed  newed  in  his  own,  if  he  hesitate  to 
the  ill  success  of  the  last  campaign,  march  wherever  the   service  of  the 
The  seghbans,  taking  courage  from  Sultan  requires  his  presence  I'*  These 
the  disunion  of  their  enemies,  appear-  indications  could  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
ed  afresh  in  arms  in  several  parts  of  mind  of  Abaza  of   the   destruction 
Anatolia ;  and  a  firman  of  the  Porte,  which  was  prepared  for  him :  but  he 
directing  Abaza  to  repress  these  disor-  still  retained  the  semblance  of  sub- 
ders,  was  disobeyed  or  evaded.    He  mission,  and,  marching  at  the  head  of 
still,   however,  continued  to  profess  a  large  body  of  troops  entirely  devoted 
himself  the  devoted  slave  of  the  SuU  to  him,  established  his  camp  at  a  short 
tan ;  and  the  government,  conscious  of  distance  from    Erzroom,   but    apart 
its    own   weakness,  endeavoured    to  from  that  of  Dishleng*  Hussein,  while 
confirm  his  wavering  fidelity  by  de-  the  gates  and  bazars  of  the  town  were 
priving  Hafez  of  the  great  seal,  and  thrown  open  by  his  order  to  the  odas 
conferring  it,  for  the  second  time,  on  of  janissaries  quartered  near  the  walls. 
Kbalil,  who  still  maintained  friendly         The  vigilance  of  the  Anadoli-Va« 
communications    with    his  quondam  lossy  was  lulled  by  the  apparent  want 
protege.  of  security  shown  by  his  intended  vic- 
Ttie  Persians  had  opened  the  cam-  tim,  and  ho  only  awaited  a  favourable 
paignof  1627  by  the  siege  of  Akhiska —  opportunity  to  possess  himself  of  the 
an  important  fortress  in  the  vicinity  of  person  of  Abaza;  when,  in  the  middle 
Erzroom  :  and  Dishleng- Hussein  Pa-  of  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  the  senti- 
sha,  the  Anadoli-  Valessy,  or  viceroy  nels   of  his  camp  were  hailed   by  a 
of  Anatolia,  was  detached  by  Khalil  to  horseman  in  the  Koordish  garb,  who 
its  relief,  at  the  head  of  5U00  of  the  demanded  instant  admission   to  the 
eiite  of  the  janissaries,  and  a  powerful  tent  of  the  serasker.     The  attendants 
force  of  provincial  troops,  commanded  hesitated  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of 
by  four  pashas  of  three  tails,  with  their  their  master;  but  the  intruder,  throw- 
dependent   pashas   and  beys.     With  ing  off  the  Kuurdish  cap  and  cloak 
this  corps  darmee  the  pasha  of  £rz-  which  he  had  assumed  in  the  place  of 
room  was  summoned  to  co-operate ;  his  uniform,  displayed  the  features  of 
hut  Abaza,  who  had  received  informa-  a  well-known  j.uiissary  officer, who  had 
tion  that  the  grand  vizir  held  private  escaped  by  favour  of  this  disguise  from 
orders  to  send  his  head  to  Cunstanti-  the  general  slaughter  of  his  comrades 
Dople  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  in  the  city  and  its  environs.     Abaza 
who  had  been  still  further  put  on  his     had  decamped  under  cover  of  the  night, 
guard  by  the  recent  execution  of  the  and  falling  with  his  faithful  seghbans 
governor  of  Adana,  one  of  his  most  on  the  astonished  janissaries,  had  cut 
devoted  adherents,  evasively  replied,     them  off  almost  to  a  man,  and  was  now 
that  "  the  mutual  distrust  which  pre-     rapidly  returning  to  surprise  the  camp 
vailed  between  the  seghbans  and  the     of  the  scraskier,  before  the  events  of 
janissaries  precluded  all  hope  of  their  the  night  became  known  to  him  I     An 
acting  in  concert  with  effect ;  but  that,  in&tant  retreat  was  proclaimed,  in  the 
if  the  latter  were  recalled  to  the  main     hope  of  effecting  a  junction  with  tho 
army  in  Diarbekir,  he  would  himself  main  army  under  Khalil :   tho  ^«&V\^ 
aiBume  th«  command* in-chief  of  the  of  Marash,  fi^^ing  pTec\^\ta!t^^  Vv^ 
timariot  contingents^  and  march  at  tho  cavalry,  e&caped  iVvto^^  i)EiA  ^a- 
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files  of  the  moantuns :  but  the  march 
of  the  main  body  was  retarded  by  the 
paternal  solicitude  of  the  scrasker, 
whose  son  was  at  the  point  of  death  : 
and>  while  the  jaded  and  dispirited  co- 
lumn halted  at  daybreak  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  passes,  the  rebel  squad- 
rons, flushed  with  prevous  carnage, 
poured  upon  them.  An  instant  panic 
and  rout  was  followed  by  indiscrimi- 
Date  and  unsparing  massacre.  Dish- 
long- Hussein  himself,  in  the  act  of  re- 
mounting his  horse,  was  transfixed  by 
the  lance  of  Abaza*s  treasurer,  and 
fell  mortally  wounded:*  and,  of  all 
the  pashas  and  superior  officers,  the 
ag;a  of  the  janissaries  alone  escaped,  by 
the  ficetness  of  his  horse,  from  death 
or  capture  on  the  fatal  field.  The 
triumphant  return  of  the  victors  to 
Erzroom  was  celebrated  by  the  execu- 
tion of  all  the  prisoners,  a  series  of 
whose  severed  heads  and  limbs  deco- 
rated the  battlements  and  ramparts  of 
the  town :  even  the  captive  pashas 
were  not  saved  by  their  rank  from  the 
general  doom :  a  single  janissary  only 
was  left  alive,  and  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople to  announce  to  his  comrades  that 
the  avenger  of  the  blood  of  Osman 
was  again  in  arms. 

In  the  mean  time  the  tidings  of  this 
fresh  explosion  had  been  carried  by  the 
fugitives  to  the  camp  of  the  grand 
vizir,  and  scarcely  a  week  had  elapsed 
from  the  death  of  the  Anadoli-Valessy, 
when  Abaza  saw  the  grand  army, 
commanded  by  his  former  master^ 
covering  the  heights  opposite  the  town. 
His  refusal  to  surrender  was  followed 
by  an  instant  investment,  and  the 
trenches  were  regularly  opened :  but 
the  Ottomans,  prepared  only  for  a 
campaign  against  the  Persians  in  the 
rugged  country  of  Armenia,  were  un- 
provided with  artillery  of  the  calibre 
necessary  for  battering  the  strong 
walls  of  Erzroom,  which  defied  the 
light  field- pieces  brought  to  bear  on 
them.  The  furious  sallies  of  the  gar« 
rison,  frequently  directed  by  Abaza 
in  person,  occasioned  heavy  loss  to  the 
attacking  army  ;  and  their  hardships 
were  augmented  by  the  approach  of 


winter,  which  set  in  with  unusual  se- 
verity. The  siege  was,  nevertheless, 
persevered  in  fur  ten  weeks  ;  till,  at 
the  end  of  November,  a  furious  snow 
storm,  which  almost  overwhelmed  the 
camp,  made  a  speedy  retreat  inevi- 
table: but  the  mountain  passes  be- 
tween Erzroom  and  Tokat  were 
choked  with  snow :  numbers  of  the 
soldiers  perished  with  cold,  and  many 
were  buried  beneath  the  avalanche:*, 
which  the  concussion  produced  in  the 
air  by  the  noise  attendant  on  a  march- 
ing army,  detached  from  the  impend- 
ing peaks.  The  partisans  of  Abazaf 
cut  off*  the  stragglers  in  all  directions  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  twenty-tivo 
days  of  incessant  sufiering,  that  the 
shattered  army  of  the  vizir  reached 
the  sheltering  walls  of  Tokat. 

The  disastrous  issue  of  this  cam- 
paign was  attributed  by  the  divan  to 
the  infirmities  of  Khalil ;  and  the  last 
days  of  that  aged  and  meritorious 
minister  were  embittered  by  the  loss 
of  office.  He  died  at  Scutari  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  and  was 
mourned  by  the  people  as  the  most 
upright  and  equitable  of  those  who 
had  held  the  helm  of  the  state  during 
the  distracted  period  in  which  he  lived. 
His  successor,  the  Bosniaque  Khosroo, 
had,  four  years  previously,  when  aga 
of  the  janissaries,  turned  by  his  personal 
intrepidity  the  scale  of  victory  at  the 
battle  of  Kaisariyeh  ;  and  to  him  was 
intrusted  the  task  of  again  humbling 
the  pride  of  the  triumphant  rebel, 
whose  agents  during  the  past  winter 
had  penetrated  even  to  Constantinople, 
where  two  of  them,  detected  in  excit- 
ing the  populace  to  rise  against  the 
janissaries,  were  put  to  death  by  tor- 
ture. The  intelligence  that  Abaza 
had  actually  concluded  a  convention 
with  the  Shah,  and  that  a  Persian 
force,  under  Shamsi-Khan,  was  on  its 
march  to  his  aid,  imparted  additional 
activity  to  the  operations  of  the  vizir. 
The  mutinous  spirit  of  the  troops  was 
repressed  by  numerous  executions, 
while  a  battering  train  was  disem- 
barked at  Samsoon  on  the  north  coast 
of  Anatolia,  and  the  general  rendez- 


*  Evliya  erroneously  says  that  Abaza  slew  the  seraiker  in  the  citadel  of  Enroom.  The 
"narrative  of  Naima,  which  has  been  here  followed,  was  taken  from  the  lips  of  an  eye- 
witness. 

t  **  They  overlook  them  at  Habt  and  Mamakhatun,  where  they  cut  oiTthe  hands  and 
feet  of  many  of  the  Ottomans,  and  threw  them  into  a  well,  called  to  this  day,  from  that 
drcamBtBnce,  the  '  Well  of  Hands  and  Feet '" — Evliya^ 
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voDt  appointed  at  AniDJan.     But  the  the  Tizir  acto4  in  pursuance  of  secret 

enterpnse  was  facilitated  by  the  in-  instructions  from  the  Sultan,  who  was 

eonsiderate  rashness  of  Abaza  him-  well  disposed  to  regard  with  lenity 

self,  who,  instead  of  concentrating  hia  transgressions  which  had  the  abase* 

forces  for  resistance,    continued   to  ment  of  the  janissaries  for  their  object, 

press  the  siege  of  the   fortress    of  Abaza,*  on  repairing  to  the  Ottoman 

Hassan- Kalaat,  the  gOTcmor  of  which,  camp,  was  rccei?  ^  with  high  honours, 

aware  that  Abaza  was  ignorant  of  the  invested  with  a  robe  of  lionour  by  the 

dose  vicinity  of  the  Ottoman  army,  vizir,  and  suffered  to  retain  his  family 

contrived  to  convey  to  the  vizir  in-  and  treasures ;  while  six  hundred  of 

telligence  of  hb    unguarded   state,  the  elite  of  his  troops,  enrolled  in  the 

Rhosroo  instantly  quitted  his  camp  ranks  of   the  army  as  djtbedjis  or 

with  the  cavalry  and  light  troops,  and  armourers,  were  suffered  to  remain 

accomplishing  in  forty-eight  hours  a  about  his  person  as  a  guard, 

march  which  usually  consumed  five  **  When  the  news  of  these  brilliant 

days,  appealed  before  Erzroom  (Sep-  advantages,"  says  Evliya,  "  reached 

tember  1628}  before  the  news  of  his  the  Sultan's  car,  orders  were  given  to 

departure  from  Arzinjan  had  reached  bring  Abaza  before  the  imperial  stir- 

the  garrison.      The  siege  artillery,  rup;"t  and  the  vizir,  repairing  to 

the  commandant  of  which  had  been  Constantinople,  presented  his  formid- 

stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  threat  able  captive  to  Aiourad  in  grand  di- 

of  decapitation,  arrived  three    days  van.       Of  the  scene  which  ensued, 

later ;  and  a  vigorous  cannonade  was  Evliya  was  probably  an  evewitness, 

commenced  against  the  walls  from  and  his  account  is  so  curious  as  to 

seven  batteries  of  heavy  guns.  deserve  some  notice.      The  Sultan, 

The  rapidity  of  the  vizir's  move-  assuming  a  tone  of  severity,  called  on 

ments  had  anticipated  Abaza,  who,  him  for  a  defence  of  his  manifold  acts 

unable  to  throw  himself  into  the  be-  of  insurrection,  and  the  blood  which 

leaguered  city,  hovered  with  his  ca-  he  had  shed  without  warrant  or  au- 

valry  about  the  camp  of  the  assailants ;  thority;  *' whereupon   Abaza  kissed 

but  the  defenders,  taken  by  surprise  the  ground  thrice,   and  said,    *  VLj 

and  destitute  of  provisions,  were  un-  Emperor,  for  the  sake  of  the  holy 

able  to  maintain  a  protracted  resis-  prophet,  and  by  the  souls  of  thy  illus- 

tance ;  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  trious  ancestors,    I  beseech  thee  to 

the  siege  the  sheikh  of  Kaisariych,  show  favour  to  me,  and  spare  me 

(who  had  continued  to  be   Abaza's  while  I  lay  before  thcc  the  grief  of 

most  trusted  adviser,)  issuing  from  my  heart.'*'    In  the  presence  of  the 

the  town,  enveloped  in  a  shroud  in  whole  court,   and  of   the  janissary 

token  of  submission,  repaired  to  the  officers  who  stood  ranked  on  each  side 

tent  of  the  vizir  to  implore  his  cle-  of  the  throne,  he  proceeded  to  recapi- 

mency  ;  **  and  the  oulemah  and  all  the  tulate,  in  a  strain  of  bitter  invective, 

inhabitants  came  out  soon  after,  and  the  atrocious  offences  of  which  that 

besought  Rhosroo  to  spare  them,  say-  corps  had  been  guilty,  attributing  to 

ing,  '  Pardon  is  the  choicest  flower  of  their  misconduct  alone  the  distracted 

victory.*  '* — (£v/tya.)      Pardon  was  and  enfeebled  state  of  the  empire,  and 

granted    accordingly  ;    and    Abaza,  painting  in  vivid  colours  the  indigni- 

whose  last  hopes  of  maintaining  him*  ties  which  had  been  heaped  by  this 

self  in  the  field  were  destroyed  by  a  licentious  and  unbridled  i^oldiery  on 

rictory  which  the   pasha   of   Rars  the  sacred  person  of  the  Sultan  Os- 

gained  over  the    Persian    corps    of  man,  to  whose  ultimate  fate  he  alluded 

Sbamsi-Rhan,  made  overtures  for  ne-  in  terms  which  "  drew  tears  from  the 

gotiation.      The  facility  with  which  emperor,  and  from  all  present  I    *  It 

Uus  was  accorded,  seems  to  imply  that  was  then,'  continued  ho,  *  that  a  zeal 


*  Several  Turkish  historians  speak  of  Abaza  himself  as  comhtg  out  ofihfi  city  on  its 
turrender,  though  it  had  been  previously  stated  in  express  terms  thnt  lie  had  nut  been 
able  to  enter  it  befora  the  siege. 

t  Th«  ancient  equestrian  habits  of  the  TuriLS  are  strongly  marked  by  this  phrase, 
which  pervades  the  whole  etiquette  of  the  court : — *'  To  this  day  the  imperial  decrees 
are  dated  from  the  tent  or  the  stirrup  of  the  sultan." 
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to  show  that  I  was  worthy  of  the  bread  were  not  two  fortresses  on  the  con- 

and  salt,  took  possession  of  your  lala*  fines  of  Bosnia  and  Hungary  If  Even 

Abaza,  and  I  resolved  to  avenge  the  in  this  remote  province,  however,  the 

innocent  blood  of  my  Padishah.'    He  mutual  hatred  of  the  janissaries  and 

related    and  Justified    the    measures  the  avenger  of  Osman  was  not  stilled ; 

which  he  had  taken  for  the  extermina-  and  the  severity  of  the  governor  to- 

tion  of  the  janissaries ;  and  concluded  wards  those  quartered  on  the  frontier 

this  extraordinary  address  by  saying,  provoked  an  attempt  to  assassinate 

'  Whatever  I  have  done  has  been  from  him  while  hunting  ;  but  two  of  the 

pure  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  true  assailants  fell  beneath  the  scimitar  of 

Ikith  and  the  Sublime  Porte  ;  and  now  the  valiant  pasha,  and  the  third  was 

the  sword  hangs  over  my  neck,  and  I  transpierced  in  his  fiight  by  an  arrow 

have  come  from  Erzroom  to  suffer  as  from  his  bow.    The  traitorous  attempt 

a  victim,  if  such  be  the  will  of  my  was  punished  by  the  decimation  of  the 

sultan:'  so  saying  ho  knelt  down  with  oda  to  which  the  culprits  belonged, 

bis  face  towards  the  kib!ah  (Mekka,)  and  the  execution  of  the  chiefs  of  the 

and  began  to  recite  his  profession  of  family  of  Lob-oghlu,  who  were  accused 

faith  ; "  but  at  this  juncture  the  grand  of  connivance  in  the  plot ;  and  the 

vizir  Khosroo,  and  the  other  great  Sultan  applauded  the  rigid  justice  of 

officers  of  state,  interceded,  as    had  his  lieutenant. 

been  probably  arranged  beforehand,  The  sway  of  Abaza  in  Bosnia  con- 
fer the  life  of  the  penitent.  Mourad,  tinued  nearly  four  years,  and  an  auto- 
appearing  to  yield  to  their  solicita-  graph  letter  from  his  hand,  addressed 
tions,  ratified  the  pardon  which  Khos-  during  this  period  to  the  imperial 
roo  had  granted  in  the  camp  of  Erz-  government  on  the  subject  of  the  fron- 
room  ;  and  the  janissariesi  with  fruit-  tier  regulations,  is  still  preserved  in 
less  ratre,  saw  their  indomitable  enemy  the  archives  of  Vienna ;  but  the  com  • 
issue  from  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  plaints  of  the  Venetians,  whose  tcrri- 
in  safety  and  honour.  tory  he  had  attacked  in  the  midst  of 
During  the  stay  of  Abaza  in  Con*  peace,  at  length  caused  his  removal ; 
stantinople,  he  resorted  daily  to  the  and  after  residing  for  some  time  at 
At-meidan  or  Hippodrome,  where  his  Belgrade,  and  in  vain  soliciting  the 
matchless  horsemanship  and  dexterity  important  pashalik  of  Buda,  he  was 
in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  jereed  transferred  to  Widdin,  and  invested 
attracted  the  admiration  of  the  Sultan,  with  the  command  of  the  troops  as- 
who  was  himself  equalled  by  few  of  sembled,  in  the  prospect  of  a  rupture 
his  subjects  in  personal  strength  or  with  Poland,  in  the  principalities  of 
skill  in  martial  exercises ;  but  in  a  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  Poles, 
short  time  (according  to  the  policy  threatened  at  the  same  time  by  the 
then  usual  with  the  Porte,  of  confer-  Swedes,  the  Russians,  and  the  dis- 
ring  on  pardoned  rebels  the  govern-  affected  Cossacks,  were  anxious  to 
ment  of  districts  remote  from  the  avoid  incurring  the  hostility  of  the 
scenes  of  their  former  career)  he  re-  Porte,  and  Alexander  Trzebinski  was 
ceived  the  pashalik  of  Bosnia  —  an  directed  to  proceed  to  Constantinople 
appointment  fullyjustified  on  the  prin-  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the 
ciple  above  referred  to,  by  his  utter  sultan ;  but  Abaza,  eager  to  acquire 
ignorance  of  even  the  geographical  glory  in  a  new  field  of  action,  detained 
position  of  his  new  sandjdk,  if  credit  the  envoy  on  the  borders  of  Moldavia, 
Is  to  be  given  to  a  story  related  by  and,  crossing  the  Dniester  with  his 
the  imperial  ambassador  Kufstein,  who  troops,  effected  a  junction  near  Ka- 
describes  Abaza  as  gravely  enquiring  miniek  with  the  Tartar  Khan,  and 
of  him  whether  Bohemia  and  Vienna  attacked,  at  the  head  of  this  combined 


^  Lala^  or  preceptor,  was  the  customary  appellation  of  the  pashas  when  addressing, 
or  addreised  by,  a  youthful  sovereign. — See  Gibbon,  cb.  Izviii.  note. 

f  De  Tott  relates  a  somewhat  similar  conversation  between  an  Anatolian  paaha 
and  the  Venetian  envoy  at  the  Porte.  TIm  paaba  enquired  whether  the  Venetian  and 
Muscovite  territories  were  not  contiguous?  "Nearly  so,"  replied  the  Venetian, 
**  there  is  only  the  Ottoman  empire  between  them  !  **  Since  that  period  the  progress 
of  the  Russians  has,  in  a  great  measure,  deprived  the  retort  of  it9  po<nt. 
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ftam,  tk«  iatrancbed  camp  of  the 
GraadUBfanliai  Roiiieki»olsk],  (Oe- 
tober  1 633.)  But  the  streDgth  of  the 
porilion  defied  the  efforts  of  the  assail- 
tnts.  Ad  attempt  to  surprise  a  paU 
tmkm,  or  fortified  post  on  one  of  the 
bkt  of  the  river^  was  equally  udsuc* 
eetsfol  I  and  though  the  country  was 
laid  waste,  far  and  wide,  by  the  Tar- 
tarst  sod  a  nomher  of  Polish  prisoners 
of  both  iezes  sent  to  Constantinople 
u  the  trophies  of  a  pretended  victory^ 
the  representations  of  Trzebinski, 
(who  had  succeeded  in  reachfng  the 
presence  of  the  Sultan,)  at  length 
procured  a  ratification  of  the  prcTiously 
existing  treaty ;  and  Abaza,  recalled 
from  his  post  in  satisfaction  of  his 
precipitate  commencement  of  war, 
was  retained  at  Constantinople  near 
theperson  of  the  Emperor. 

Mourad  had  now  attained  the  full 
maturity  of  manhood ;  and  the  san- 
guinary determination  of  his  character, 
to  which  fear  and  mercy  were  alike 
strangers,  developed  itself  in  acts 
which  inspired  with  terror  even  the 
lawless  troops  whose  arbitrary  caprice 
had  reigned  uncontrolled  and  irresist- 
ible since  his  accession.  The  year 
1632  had  been  signalized  by  a  tumult 
of  more  than  ordinary  viulence.  The 
refusal  of  the  Sultan  to  pronounce  the 
d^ath  of  Hafez* Pasha  endangered  his 
throne ;  and  the  noble  self-devotion  of 
the  aged  general,  who  voluntarily  gave 
himself  up  to  his  murderers,  only  par- 
tially appeased  the  fury  of  the  revolt- 
ers,  who  dragged  from  the  palace  and 
publicly  gibbeted  three  of  the  favour- 
ite associates  of  Mourad ;  and,  pressing 
into  the  inner  court  of  the  seraglio,  re- 
fused to  retire  till  they  had  been  satis- 
fied by  occuUr  proof  that  the  four  bro- 
thers of  the  Sultan  were  still  in  exist- 
ence, if  the  deposition  or  death  of  the 
present  occupant  should  create  a  va- 
cancy in  the  succession !  But  scarcely 
had  the  janissaries  returned  to  their 
barracks,  when  they  were  astounded 
by  the  intelligence  that  the  grand- 
vizir,  Rajeb,  the  secret  instigator  of 
the  late  commotions,  had,  on  repair- 
ing to  the  palace,  been  instantly  be- 
headed in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan ; 
and  this  act  of  vigour  was  speedily  fol- 
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lowed  by  the  secret  seixore  and  panisfa. 
ment  of  numerous  ringleaders  of  the 
mutineers,  who  thus  felt  the  first  out"* 
break  of  that  ferocity  which  marked 
with  blood  all  the  sul»equent  years  of 
the  reign  of  Mourad.  The  execution  of 
the  mufti,  Akhi  Zadah,on  New-Ycar*8 
Day,   1634,  gave  a  fresh   proof  of 
the  terrible  inflexibility  of  the  Sultan, 
as  the  life  of  that  sacred  functionary 
had  hitherto  been  held  inviolate ;  and 
the  consternation  of  the  janissaries  was 
augmented  by  the  arrival,  on  the  same 
day,  of  their  deadly  foe,  Abaza,  who 
was  invested  with  the  new  title  ofMegh^ 
ban-bashif  or  general  of  the  seghbans, 
and  became  a  distinguished  favour- 
ite of  the  sovereign.    Attended  by  his 
new  confidant,  and  surrounded  by  an 
armed  guard,  Mourad  traversed  the 
streets  of  his  capital  by  night,  and  in 
disguise  :  the  smallest  infraction  of  the 
police  regulations,  the  use  of  tobacco, 
or  of  wine,  or  even  of  cofiee,*  was 
sufficient  to  consign  the  culprit  to  in- 
stant death;  and  the  dead  bodies  of 
janissaries  and  spahis,  who  had  taken 
a  share  in  the  late  disturbances,  found 
daily  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  or 
floating  in  the  Bosphorus,  verified  the 
Oriental  adage,  that "  the  blade  of  the 
Sultan's  sabre  grows  till  it  overtakes 
the  ofiender,  even  on  the  further  side 
of  the  mountain  of  Kaf.**     A  tumult, 
which  was  preceded  by  the  well-known 
sign  of  janissary  discontent,  the  refusal 
of  their  soup,  was  announced  to  the 
Sultan  ;   but  Abaza,  with  his  usual 
fearlessness,  interrupted  the  dismayed 
messenger    by   undertaking  to   quell 
the  rising  storm  by  his  personal  autho- 
rity.     Attended  by  his  guards,  he 
rode  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  as- 
sembled at  the  At-meidan,  and  de- 
manded of  the  malecontents,  **  Where- 
fore do  ye  thus  reject  the  bounty  of 
your  Padishah,  O  sons  of  Hadji- Bek- 
tash?**  The  flercest  of  the  janissaries 
quailed  before  the  aspect  of  the  Cir* 
cassian,  who,  after  aevastating  half 
Anatolia,  and  shedding  the  blood  of 
so  many  thousands  of  their  brethren, 
had  stood  a  vanquished  rebel  before 
the  presence  of  the  terrible  Mourad,  and 
had  issued  from  his  presence  invested 
with  a  robe  of  honour.     '^  A  sup- 


*  Tb«  legality  of  the  um  of  coffee  was  lonj;  a  disputed  point  smong  Moslem  divines, 
who  doubted  whether  it  should  be  clasRed  with  intoxicatiDg  liquors.  A  controversial 
tract  on  this  point  ii  published  ia  De  Sacy's  Chrestomathic  Arabe* 
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pressed  marmur  was  beard  from  their 
ranks,  and  they  began  to  eat  their 
soup  as  if  they  would  have  swallowed 
the  dbhes — such  was  the  awe  his 
appearance  and  name  excited  among 
them  I " — Evliya, 


[Auy, 


a  charge  of  having  received  20»000 
piastres  from  the  Armenians  as  the 
price  of  his  support  in  theur  dispute 
with  the  Greeks  for  the  possession  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem.  Abaza  confessed  that  he 
Every   day  saw  the   influence  of    had  received  12,000^  and  was  immedl^ 


Abaza  over  the  Sultan  increase ;  and 
his  gallant  deportment  and  chivalrous 
frankness  of  manner  maintained  and 
Justified  his  popularity  both  with  the 
prince  and  the  people.  Though  he 
possessed  no  vote  in  the  Divan,  every 
measure  of  state  policy  was  submitted 
to  hb  approbation ;  and  his  supremacy 
over  the  modes  of  dress  and  equip- 
monty  (as  far  as  the  little-varying 
customs  of  the  East  admit  of  the 
power  of  example,)  was  not  less  un- 
equivocal :  the  peculiar  fold  in  which 
the  shawl  was  wound  round  the  cap 
of  his  turban,  and  his  method  of  at- 
taching the  scimitar  to  his  side,  were 
copied  by  the  monarch  and  his  whole 
train,  and  still  bear  at  Constantinople 
the  name  of  their  originator.     But 


ately  ordered  into  custody  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  seraglio,  while  the  grand 
vizir  was  directed  to  decapitate  all 
the  Armenians  who  presented  them* 
selves  at  his  levee,  as  a  punishment 
for  their  attempt  to  pervert  the  course 
of  justice!  This  sanguinary  order 
was  only  partially  executed ;  but  the 
intervention  of  a  day  produced  no 
change  in  the  deadly  purpose  of  the 
Sultan,  who  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, before  daybreak,  delivered,  with 
his  own  hand,  to  the  Bostandyi- 
Bashi,  a  firman  for  the  death  of  Abaza. 
The  destined  victim  heard  his  doom 
with  the  same  undaunted  courage 
which  had  characterised  every  action 
of  his  life.  He  calmly  performed  the 
prayers  and  ablutions  prescribed  to 


the  sombre  and  cruel  temperament  of     Moslems  in  the  hour  of  their  fate. 


Mourad  was  incapable  of  permanent 
friendship  or  attachment:  his  jealousy, 
once  roused,  was  sated  only  bv  the 
blood  of  the  victim  ;  and  the  fall  and 
ruin  of  Abaza  was  as  precipitate  as 
his  rise  to  imperial  favour,  a  few 
months  previously,  had  been  sudden. 
The  details  of  his  disgrace  and  death 
are  variously  stated  by  difierent  au- 
thors. Evliya  asserts  that  the  refusal 
of  the  janissaries  to  march  on  the 
Persian  expedition,*  as  long  as  the 
counsels  of  their  enemy  were  in  the 
ascendant,  compelled  the  Sultan  to 
yield  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  death 
of  his  unpopular  adviser.  But  the 
closing  scene  of  the  career  of  Abaza, 
preceded  by  more  than  eight  months 
the  display  of  the  imperial  standards 
in  Asia ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Evliya, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  chosen  com- 
panions of  Mourad  in  his  social  hours, 
may  have  been  willing,  by  this  tale, 
to  screen  from  further  obloquy  the 
memory  of  his  master.  According  to 
the  narrative  followed  by  Yon  Ham- 
mer, Abaza,  alarmed  by  the  change 
in  the  demeanour  of  the  Sultan,  had 
already  prepared  horses  at  Scutari  to 
facilitate  his  flight  into  Asia,  when  he 
was  summoned  to  the  Divan  to  answer 


and,  delivering  himself  to  the  Best- 
andji,  was  executed  in  the  kiosk  of 
the  palace,  (August  24,  1634.)  His 
body  was  honoured  with  a  public 
funeral.  The  vizirs  and  officers  of 
state  followed  the  bier  in  procession 
to  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Baycrid, 
where  the  customary  prayers  were 
read  by  the  mufti;  and  the  corpse 
was  at  length  deposited  in  the  same 
vault  where  reposed  the  remains  of 
Abaza*s  ancient  enemy,  Mourad.  Kou- 
voudji,  from  whose  mandate  of  death 
he  had  been  saved  at  the  outset  of  his 
public  career  by  the  interposition  of 
Khalil.  "  Thus"  (says  Evliya)  «  did 
Abaza  finally  receive  according  to  his 
actions. — May  God  have  mercy  on 
him  I" 

In  ordinary  cases  a  narrative  of 
personal  adventures  terminates  with 
the  death  of  the  subject ;  but  the  ca» 
reer  of  Abaza,  if  we  may  give  credit 
to  an  anecdote  related  bv  Evliya,  forms 
an  exception  even  to  this  generally  re- 
ceived rule.  In  1646,  (twelve  years 
after  his  supposed  death,)  a  person 
arrived  by  the  route  of  Persia  at 
Eizroom,  where  Evliya  was  then 
resident  as  part  of  the  suite  of  the  go- 
vernor Soliman-pasha,  and  announced 


*  "  If  the  Saltan,"  said  they,  *'  wishes  to  march  to  Enroom,  let  him  do  to  with 
AbixM  on)/,  ** 
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UmMlf  to  Uf  old  partifans  u  the  long  the  appearance  of  the  clainuint  to  hb 
loetAbuB.  Aeeordinff  to  the  account  name  in  1646;  and  Von  Hammerf. 
which  he  nve.  Sultan  Monrad«  though  with  moat  other  historians*  unceremo- 
eompelled  (aa  £  ? liya*s  Tcr^on  of  the  niously  dismif  sea  the  latte  r  as  an  impos- 
late  of  Ahiuaf  quoted  aboYe,  states  tor.  The  features,  indeed,  of  the  head 
him  to  have  been)  to  yield  an  amuu  which  was  sent  to  the  capital,  were  so 
rent  acquiescence  to  the  demands  of  disfigured  by  death,  that  even  the  mol- 
the  janissarieSf  had,  ncTertheless,  de-  lab,  Mohammed  Sandjari,  who  had 
tennined  to  save  his  life,  and  had  been  khoja  or  chaplain  to  Abaza,  pro- 
eansed  a  criminal  to  be  put  to  death  fessed  himself  unable  to  decide  wbe« 
under  hia  name,  while  the  real  Abaza  ther  or  not  they  were  those  of  his  for- 
was  priTately  couYeyed  in  a  galley  to  mer  patron ;  but  there  must  unques- 
GaUipoli,  andplaced  onboardan  Alge-  tionably  have  been  many  in  Erzroom 
rine  corsair,  of  which  he  shortly  after  by  wliom  the  person  of  their  quondam 
obtained  the  command.  In  this  capacity  pasha  was  too  well  remembered,  to 
he  cruised  for  soTen  years  against  Uie  admit  of  an  adventurer  personating 
Christians  in  the  Mediterranean,  till  him  without  detection ;  and  Evliya 
on  the  Tery  day  of  Mourad*s  death  himself,  though  he  cautiously  abstains 
his  Teasel  was  captured  by  a  Danish  from  giving  an  opinion  on  the  pointy 
sUp.  He  now  became  a  slave,  and  must,  from  his  former  intimacy  with 
apparently  was  sent  to  the  Danish  set-  Mourad,  have  known  Abaza  well 
tlements  in  the  East  Indies,  as  it  is  enough  to  be  able  to  pronounce  on  his 
said  that,  after  seven  years'  captivity  identity.  The  entrance  of  Abaza  on 
among  the  Danes,  he  was  transferred  the  scene  of  history  is  marked  by  his 
to  the  Portuguese,  and  made  his  escape,  narrow  escape  from  the  doom  pro- 
three  years  after  this  exchange,  by  the  nouncod  against  him  by  the  relenUess 
wreck  in  the  Indian  seas  of  the  ship  to  Mourad- Kouyoudji ;  and  it  would  cer- 
which  he  belonged.  He  now  deter-  tainlv  be  a  consistent  close  to  hia 
mined  to  return  to  the  scenes  of  his  checkered  story,  if  it  could  be  proved 
former  life,  and  after  passing  from  that,  on  his  disappearance  from  pubiio 
India,  by  Bokhara  and  Khorassan,  life,  his  existence  was,  in  truth,  pre- 
into  Persia,  at  last  reached  Erzroom  served  by  an  isolated  exertion  of  hu- 
from  Ispahan ;  and  "  soon  after  his  manity  on  the  part  of  the  most  cruel 
arrival,  says  Evliya, '<'  began  to  find  of  the  Osmanli  sultans  I 
out  his  old  acquaintances,  and  was  the  — -* 
chief  of  a  party,  to  whom  ho  related  With  the  death  or  disappearance  of 
all  his  remarkable  adventures,*'  while  Abaza,  the  party  of  which  he  had  for 
Soliman- Pasha  assigned  him  an  al-  so  many  years  formed  the  head  was 
lowanccy  and  reported  the  case  to  the  speedily  dissolved ;  the  seditious  spirit 
Porte.  The  functionary  to  whom  the  of  the  janissaries  had  been  curbed  for 
execution  of  Abaza  had  been  intrust-  the  time  by  the  severities  exercised 
ed,  was  summoned  before  the  reigning  towards  them,  and  the  reduction  of 
Sultan  Ibrahim,  and  examined ;  but  their  strength  in  domestic  and  foreign 
as  he  could  only  depose  that  he  had  contests ;  and  Mourad,  who  had  con- 
executed  a  person  who  was  said  to  be  ccivcd  the  atrocious  design  of  extir. 
Abaza,  but  whose  features  he  had  not  pating  the  imperial  lino  by  the  execu- 
seen  from  the  shroud  in  which  ho  was  tion  of  all  his  brothers,  threw  aside  the 
enveloped,  the  affair  was  still  involved  weapon  which  he  had  used  to  ensure 
in  mystery  ;  and  at  length  a  capidji-  the  tranquillity  of  his  own  sway.  Du- 
bashi  was  dispatched  to  Erzroom,  who  ring  his  memorable  march  to  Bagdad 
seized  and  decapitated  the  real  or  pre-  in  1639,  most  of  the  old  followers  of 
tended  Abuza,  and  carried  his  head  to  Abaza,  who  had  been  suffered  to  re- 
Constantinople,  main  unmolested  after  the  removal  of 
Such  is  the  romantic  story  which  their  leader  from  Asia,  were  seized 
Evliya  narrates,  immediately  after  and  delivered  to  the  executioner ;  and 
his  account  of  the  supposed  execution  the  same  fate  was  shared  by  the  sheikh 
of  Abaza  under  the  reign  of  Mourad.  of  Kabariyeh,  (who  had  been  pen- 
It  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  years  sioned  and  permitted  to  retire  to  Sie- 
assigned  to  the  wanderings  of  the  vas,)  on  his  recommencing  at  a  later 
hero,  do  not  correspond  with  the  true  period  his  accustomed  denunciations 
time  wluch  had  elapsed  between  the  of  the  janissaries.  Under  thom^^^ 
presumed  death  of  Abaza  in  1634^  and  Mour&d,  the  men  of  iho  b^^qqu  ^oii\)U 
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mied  to  bo  enrbed  and  awed  by  his 
faroeity  ;  but  when  his  weak  and  de- 
tached brother  Ibrahim  (who  had  nar- 
rowJy  escaped  the  bowstring  bj  the 
disobedience  of  the  officers  of  the 
oonrt,  who  assured  the  dving  Sultan 
of  his  execution^  ascended  the  throne, 
tber  resumed  tneir  ancient  audacity 


trolled  veto  oyer  the  direction  of  the 
empire,  liad  become  so  intimately  con- 
nected and  interwoTcn  with  every 
iDstitution  of  the  monarchy,  that  its 
destruction  could  not  be  effected  with- 
out a  total  disruption  of  the  bonds 
which  sustained  the  union  of  the  whole 
fahric;   and  the   events  which    have 


and  predominance ;  and  the  design  of    followed  in  rapid  succession  from  the 


foppressiog  this  corps,  which  had  ori- 
ginated with  Osman,  and  which  Mou- 
rad  was  supposed  never  to  have  aban- 
doned,  though  his  death  at  the  age  of 
twenty- eight  anticipated  its  accom- 

Elishment,  passed  away;  till  after  a 
ipse  of  nearly  two  centuries  it  was 
revived  and  carried  into  effect  by  Mah- 
noud  11.  But  at  this  later  period  the 
existence  of  the  haughty  stipendiaries, 
who  had  so  long  exercised  an  uncon- 


era  of  1826  have  postponed,  to  an 
almost  hopeless  distance  of  time,  the 
reconstruction  of  the  edifice.  The 
vigorous  and  scarcely-shaken  trunk 
might  have  survived,  under  the  rule 
of  the  sons  of  Ahmed,  the  amputation 
of  a  peccant  limb ;  but  when  the  gan« 
grene  had  reached  the  heart,  the  ex* 
tinction  of  the  disease  inevitably  in- 
volved the  cessation  of  vitality  through- 
out the  system. 


A  FEW  PA88AQK8  CONCBRNING  OMENS,  DREAMS,  ETC. 


You  know,  my  dear  Euseblus,  some 
of  the  peculiar  ways  of  nervousness  of 

onr  mutual  friend,  Eugene ;  but 

I  think  you  are  unacquainted  with 
their  cause.  He  has  very  recently 
been  upon  a  visit  with  me.  Our  dis- 
eourse,  the  other  day,  turning  upon 
lucky  and  unlucky  times,  on  dreams, 
omens,  and  all  such  idle  but  interest- 
ing speculations — phenomena  of  na- 
tore,  as  he  called  them — I  was  much 
•urprised  when  he  told  me  that  some- 
thing akin  to  a  belief  in  such  matters 
was  a  weakness  against  reason,  per- 
haps worse  than  a  weakness,  to  which 
he  had  to  plead  guilty.  I  remembered 
that  I  had  once  myself  intended  to 
write  some  remarks  on  a  lucky  and  an 
unlucky  year,  which  were  remarkable 
in  my  own  life — the  lucky  immediately 
ittcceeding  to  the  unlucky.  1  was«  not 
Tory  long  ago,  conversing  with  one  who 
waa  in  the  habit  of  making  a  mock  at 
the  credulit V  of  mankind .  He  was  not 
aware  that  he  was  himself  gifted  with 
his  full  share.  I  found  he  attached 
great  importance  to  the  particular  num- 
ber nvitt  and  said  he  dreaded  the  com- 
ing of  every  year  terminating  in  nine, 
for  that  every  such  year  had  been  dis- 
astrous to  him ;  and  he  ran  over  a 
great  number  of  events,  unpleasant 
indeed  enough,  all  which  had  occurred 
in  years  whose  last  figure  was  nine. 
I  know  a  gentlemen  of  high  attain- 
jBftoU  and  natural  strong  senses  who 


always  takes  off  his  hat  to  a  magpie. 
Innumerable  are  the  little  superstitions 
that  affect  strong  minds:  perhaps  it 
may  be  even  asserted,  that  the  stronger 
the  mind,  the  more  certain  is  it  to  en- 
joy some  such  small  safety-valve  of 
the  imagination,  that  the  general  cur- 
rent of  thought  may  be  the  more 
free  from  vagrant  fancies.  The  doubt 
which  often  perplexes,  is  gladly  convert- 
ed into  a  belief.  But  I  wished  to  give 
you,  my  dearEusebius,  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  nervousness  of  our  friend 
Eugene.  He  told  me  that  it  came 
upon  him  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  the 
following  sudden  manner: — He  had 
been  then,  he  s>iid,  remarkably  free 
from  those  practical  reminiscences  of 
our  mortal  nature  which  occur  in  most 
families.  He  had  never  witnessed  a 
deathbed.  It  was  to  his  imagination 
an  awful  thing ;  but  poetically  so,  if 
the  expression  may  be  allowed  ;  that 
is,  it  was  a  feeling  to  indulge  in  when 
his  fancy  so  willed.  It  was  a  part  of 
*the  drama:  a  scene  to  sit  and  weep 
over,  as  over  a  Juliet  in  her  tomb,  and 
then  to  return  to  the  world  of  life,  and 
in  a  moment  know  it  not — feel  it  not. 
The  conception  was  one  of  high- 
wrought  pleasure  to  sport  with — and 
to  discard.  He  was  the  child  playing 
at  the  cockatrice*s  den ;  so  that  this  in- 
dulgence of  his,  like  most  intellectual 
indulgences  in  the  buoyancy  of  youth, 
waa  but  i are^and  he  was  completely 
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mutor  ovOT  it.  He  knew  just  enough 
of  death,  hy  this  tort  of  speculatioDy  to 
niike  the  real  presence  of  it  (come 
to  him  when  or  where  it  might)  the 
more  terrifio.  He  was  Uien  living  in 
the  little  village  of  — >  and  very 
near  the  residenee  of  a  beloved  sister. 
He  had  {>assed  an  evening  with  her 
and  her  interesting  daughter^  then 
rather  an  invalid,  with  more  than  usual 
eheerfulness.  In  the  night  he  was 
soddenlv  awakened  out  of  a  sweet 
ileep,  the  sweeter  from  the  cheerful- 
ness he  had  enjoyed,  and  told  that  she 
(his  sister)  was  dying.  He  reached 
her  house  in  time  to  support  her  in  his 
srms,  and  in  them  she  died.  The 
ihock,  he  said,  stupified  him,  so  that 
at  first  he  scarcely  anew  the  power  of 
the  blow  which  had  struck  him.  It 
was  like  the  fatal  battle- wound,  for  a 
moment  not  felt,  and  the  stricken 
knows  not  whence  comes  the  small 
blood-stream  in  which  his  life  is  pass- 
ing away.  Within  a  few  days  he  was 
again  summoned,  and  again  at  night, 
to  receive  the  latest  breath  of  her  dy- 
ing daughter :  she,  too,  expired  in  his 
arma.  He  saw  them  both  deposited  in 
one  grave.  The  week  of  wretchedness 
vss  not  yet  concluded.  The  day  fol- 
lowing the  funeral,  a  letter  announced 
to  him  the  death  of  a  very  dear  fricud. 
At  the  same  time  a  near  neighbour, 
wishing  to  divert  his  mind  from  brood- 
ing over  these  melancholy  occurrences, 
called  upon  him.  They  walked  out 
for  some  time,  and  would  have  pro- 
ceeded together  to  the  town  of  B ; 

but  our  friend  had  letters  to  write,  and 
engag^  within  an  hour  to  meet  his 
friend  in  the  town.  Thither,  at  the 
time  agpreed  upon,  ho  went.  He  saw 
bis  friend  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street — ere  he  could  roach  him,  he  saw 
him  suddenly  fall  back — there  was  au 
immediate  rush  of  those  about  him— 
Eugene  reached  him,  and  was  one  that 
lupported  him — he  was  dead.  This 
was  very  awful — was  very  dreadful. 
He  was  haunted,  he  said,  with  images 
of  death.  It  made  him,  as  he  described 
it,  see  through  the  covering  of  fleshly 
beauty  with  which  Nature  had  con- 
cealed tho  intricate  mechanism  of  life, 
and  through  the  more  various  cloth- 
inf^  which  the  arts  of  life  had  super- 
added, and  behold  nothing  but  the 
bare  deformity  of  death — the  deformity 
of  death,  yet  more  hideous  to  him,  for 
it  was  yet  gifted  with  life :  man,  wo- 
maD|  and  childf  were  to  his  mind'a 


eje,  that  thus  in  fact  supeneded  other 
vision,  but  walking,  sitting,  or  run- 
ning skeletons.  He  felt  the  necessity 
of  at  once  resisting  this  horrid  delo- 
sion.  He  immediately  determined 
upon  an  excursion.  Where  shall  I 
go?  said  he:  nothing  interests  me; 
but  I  must  fly.  He  found  an  adver- 
tisement in  a  newspaper,  announcing 
a  sale  of  curiosities  at  the  town  of  S— » 
about  fifty  miles  distant.  He  took  hif 
place  by  the  coach  initanter,  and  ar- 
rived the  same  night.  Somewhat  fa- 
tigued, he  went  early  to  bed.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  he  was  awakened 
by  unusual  noises ;  at  one  time  groans^ 
at  another  roaring  laughter;  then 
was  a  momentary  stillness,  which  was 
succeeded  by  vehement  ejaculations. 
Whence  did  they  come?  From  the 
very  next  room  to  his  own.  Soon 
there  were  many  voices ;  and,  louder 
than  all,  were  the  blasphemies  of  a  ma- 
niac. A  stillness  again  succeeded ;  but 
it  was  death  again.  The  man  had  died 
raving. 

And  this  was  the  recreation  eur 
friend  Eugene  sought  ? — this  was  the 
escape  from  thoughts  of  death — from 
the  terrors  his  presence  had  engender 
ed  in  him  ?  He  doubted  himself— his 
actual  waking  existenco.  Was  he 
himself  under  the  spell  of  a  hideous 
dream  ?  Then  he  felt  as  if  a  great  ef- 
fort were  necessary  to  keep  his  reaton 
in  her  scat.  Perhaps  this  exertion 
kept  off  an  immediate  and  dangerous 
illness.  His  health  did  not  give  way, 
but  his  nerves  were  shaken  ;  and  never 
from  that  awful  week  have  they  re- 
covered their  strength.  Any  distress- 
ing, any  vexatious  circumstance,  in- 
stantly aflfects  him  powerfully  even 
now  ;  but  less  so  than  at  first.  His 
palpitations  of  the  heart  were,  for  a 
year  or  two,  frightful.  He  assured  me 
that,  during  two  years,  ho  did  not 
think  there  was  one  hour  in  any  day 
in  which  ho  had  not  powerfully  pio- 
tured  to  his  mind  scenes  of  death, 
either  of  his  own,  or  of  those  he  loved. 
During  those  two  years  his  existenco 
was  miserable.  One  curious  effect 
was,  that  his  favourite  pursuit,  which 
was  in  no  manner  connected  by  any 
association  he  could  trace,  became 
odious  to  him.  lie  had  indulged  a 
taste  for  pictures,  and  had  acquired 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  arts, 
theoretically  and  practically.  He  had 
been  a  collector;  but  fox  w^^iV^  Vk^ 
years  he  could  not  aXAto  X^^  %\^\v\.  j;A 
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what  he  had  go  fondly  cherished.  If 
the  subjdct  was  mentioned,  he  felt  un- 
comfortable ;  and  he  declared,  that  he 
Terily  believed  that  if  it  had  been  pro- 
posed to  him,  by  walking  into  a  room, 
or  even  by  drawing  a  curtain,  to  see 
the  finest  work  of  art  that  had  ever 
been  executed,  he  would  have  shunned 
the  sight  with  a  feeling  of  loath- 
ing. This  is  the  picture  of  a  mind 
warped — a  little  astray.  And  where, 
in  the  wanderings,  the  errors  that  be- 
set the  paths  of  our  minds,  shall  we 
set  up  our  mark  and  say,  '*  so  far  are 
the  limits  of  sound  reason  ?**  It  is  a 
hard  fiddle,  EusebiuS)  and  we  must 
leave  it  where  we  find  it. 

I  mentioned  to  you  my  own  unfor- 
tunate and  fortunate  year.  I  will  not 
detail  either  the  disasters  of  the  one, 
or  the  recompenses  of  the  other ;  but 
the  termination  of  the  unfortunate 
year,  even  to  the  very  last  moment, 
was  very  remarkable,  as  was  the  in- 
itanttneous  change  from  imminent 
peril  to  perfect  safety,  even  at  the  very 
moment  that  ushered  in  the  new  and 
successful  year.  It  was  thus : — The 
last    day  of   the  year  —  I  was 

obliged  to  go  to  the  city  of upon 

very  distressing  business  that  had  long 
harassed  me — one  of  the  evil  occur- 
rences of  that  evil  year.  We  were 
travelling  at  night  by  coach  :  I  had 
an  outside  place.  One  of  the  passen- 
gers remarked,  "  We  are  witWn  two 
minutes  of  the  new  year.*'  He  had 
scarcely  spoken  these  words,  when  we 
observed  the  coach  to  sway  very 
much,  and  not  to  keep  its  place  in  the 
road  ;  the  coachman  cried  out,  "jump 
off  all  of  you  as  quick  as  you  can,  for 
we  shall  be  upset.**  I  could  just  see 
that  the  off-leader  had,  somehow  or 
other,  disencumbered  his  head  of  his 
headgear ; — the  bit  was  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  the  reins  had  no  power 
over  him.  All  scrambled  off  as  they 
could:  I  was  not  so  quick,  having  on 
a  thick  greatcoat ;  and  when  I  did  get 
off  the. coach,  I  swung,  holding  by 
the  irons,  the  coach  moving  on  the 
while  in  most  irregular  motion ;  at 
length  my  right  leg  and  thigh  feU  in 
between  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  on 
the  inside.  At  that  very  instant  the 
coach,  as  if  by  a  merciful  Providence, 
stopped  ; — some  one  had,  at  the  very 
nick  of  time,  contrived  to  get  to  the 
head  of  the  leader,  and  held  him,  vet 
not  knowing  the  precarious  situation 
in  which  I  was ;  nor  could  I  immedi- 


ately extricate  myself.     Had  thi 
son  been  the  minutest  point  ol 
later,  had  the  horses  advance 
single  step,  either  before  they 
be  held  or  after,  my  leg  and 
must  have  been  torn  from  my 
and  in  all  probability  I  must 
been  killed  upon  the  spot.     I  w 
truth,  in  a  most  awful  situation 
was,  not  one  single  move  di 
coach  make  from  the  instant 
thus,    with   my    limb    betweei 
spokes  of  the  wheel '  till  I  was  pc 
ly  extricated ;  and  none  of  thi 
effected  by  any  human  means  wi 
intention  of  saving  me,  for  n< 
was  aware  of  my  situation.     I 
could  think  it  other  than  a  pro^ 
tial  escape ;  and  I  trust  I  was 
and  am  still,  thankful  for  that  ai 
many  other  mercies  I  have  experit 
But  I  well  remember  being  $ 
with  this  circumstance,  that  th 
mont  of  my  utmost  peril   must 
been  the  last  moment  of  the  ud 
nate  year,  and  the  moment  the 
stopped  must  have  been  the  fi 
the  new  year;    and  I  recollet 
thought  passing  through  my 
that  it  was  a  merciful,  a  happy  1 
ning,  and  I  accepted  it,  in  my  t 
fulness,   as   an   omen  that  that 
would  be  as  happy  to  me  as  th 
had  been  otherwise.    I  found.  Mi 
arrived  at  ,  letters   whicl 

the  disagreeable  business,  the 
of  my  journey,  in  a  better 
I  succeeded  to  my  utmost  wishes 
I  may  say  that,  from  the  mom* 
the  commencement  of  that  year 
termination,  it  gave  me  as  muc 
cess  as  the  last  had  brought  disi 
Does  not  the  mind  feel  at  times 
thing  very  like  a  conviction, 
which  it  does  not  reason — wi 
reason — that  it  is  under  the  inf] 
of  evil  spirits  that  thwart  all  i 
solves,  all  its  actions?  And  how 
I  avoid  a  feeling  that  the  evil  d 
the  Alastor,  that  had  persecute 
bad  been  subdued  ?  A  sparrow  : 
not  to  tho  ground  without  perm' 
Evil  is  permitted  to  work,  an( 
stayed  by  an  Omnipotent  bai 
that,  be  it  how  it  may,  by  wh 
agency  the  evil  is  prevented,  ai 
good  brought  to  pass,  we  ha^ 
reason  to  be  thankful:  and  I 
here  is  no  superstition.  And  if 
were,  is  it  not  a  certain  neces; 
our  condition  that  there  shou 
some  in  us  all?   And  could  we 
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ounelTet  of  that  portion,  it  might  ha 
a  qaeBtion  how  far  we  should  be  the 
better.     Saperstition  implies  a  fear  of 
a  power  superior  to  ourseWes :  and  it 
bas  at  least  a  tendency  to  get  the  con- 
ceit   out    of  us,  strutting,    crowing 
creatures,  that  exalt  ourselves  in  our 
pride  of  science  and  knowledge.  The 
wisest  of  mankind  have  been  under  its 
influence,  as  well  as  the  weakest.     It 
is  curious  to  see  Rousseau  speculating 
upon  his  future  condition  in  another 
world  by  throwing  stones  at  trees— 
and  being  quite  sore  of  his  happiness 
because  ne  hit  what  ho  conld  hardly 
miss.     His  own  account  of  the  matter 
is  curious.     He  says — "Je  voudrais 
savoir  s*ii  passe  quelquefois  dans  Ics 
occurs  des  autres  hommes  des  pucri* 
lites  pareilles    a    cellcs    qui   passent 
quelquefois  dans  le  mien,  au  milieu  do 
mes  etudes   et  d*une    vie  innoceutc, 
autant  qu*on  la  puisse  mencr,et  mal« 
gre  tout  ce  qu*on  m*avuit  pu  dire,  la 
peur  do  Tenfer  m*agitoit  encore  sou- 
vent.  Toujours  craintif  et  flottantdans 
cette  cruello  incertitude,  j'avois   re- 
cours  pour  en  sortir  anx  cxpedicns  les 
plus  risibles  et  pour  lesquels  jo  ferois 
volontier  enfermcr  un  homme,  si  jo  lui 
en  voyob  faire  autant.     Un  jour  re> 
vant  a  ce  triste  sujet,  jo  ro'ezerc^ois 
machinalement,  a  lancer  des  pierres 
centre  les  troncs  des  arbres,  ct  cola 
avcc  roon  addresso  ordinaire,  c*est  a 
dire  sans  presquo  en  toucher  auoun. 
Tout  au  milieu  de  ce  bcl  exercise  je 
m*avis^s    de  m*en  faire  une  cspoco 
de  prognostic  pour  calmer  mon   in- 
quietude.     Je  me  dis  je  m'cn   vais 
jetter  cetto  pierre  contro  Tarbre  qui 
est  vis  a  vis  de  moi :  si  je  lo  touche — 
signe  de  salut ;  si  jo  le  manque — signo 
de  damnation.     Tout  en  disant  ainsi, 
je  jette  ma  pierre  d*iine  main  trcm- 
blante,  ct  avcc  un  horrible  battemont 
de  co^ur ;  mais  si  licnreuscment  qu*cllo 
va  frapper  au  beau  milieu  dc  I'arbre  : 
CO  qui  veritablement  n'etoit  pas  diffi- 
cile ;  car  j*avois  en  soin  de  le  choisir 
fort  groa  et  fort  pres,  depuis  lors  je 
n*ai  plus  doute  de  mon  salut.    Je  ne 
sais  en  mo  rappellant  ce  trait  si  jo  dois 
rlrc  ou  gemir  sur  moimcme.      Vous 
autres  grands  hommes  qui  riez  sure- 
ment,  felicitez  vous,  mais  n'Insultiez 
pas  a  ma  mis^re,  car  je  vous  jure  que 
je  la  sens  hien.* ''^{Confessions,  liv.  6, 
p.  145-6.  vol.  XX.)     Now  the  phe- 
nomenon b,  that  those  delusions  shall 
take  possession  of  a  man,    while  in 
other  respects  hb  understaodioff  and 


genius  shall  bo  in  full  vigour.     Was 
the  good,  the  religious  Pascal  more 
reasonable  than  the  whimsical  philo« 
sopher,  when  he  practised  the  most 
severe  mortifications,  even  ordering  a 
wall  to  be  built  before  awrindow  of  his 
study,  from  which  he  thought  he  had  too 
Bgreeablo  a  prospect ;  or  his  sister,  a 
woman  of  sound  judgment  and  piety, 
when  she  actually  died  of  thirst,  as  she 
thought,  to  the  glory  of  God  ?  What 
arc  wo  to  say  to  tho  curious  case  of 
Brown,  author  of  the   <<  Defence  of 
tho  Keligion  of  Nature,**  and  of  the 
'*  Christian  Revelation,"  in  answer  to 
*'  TindaVs  Christianity,  as  old  as  the 
Creation,"  which  ho  dedicated  to  Queen 
Caroline— a  man  of  exemplary  life, 
and  great  intellectual  abilities  ;  yet  he 
thought  that  his  rational   soul   was 
gradually  perishing,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  to  him  but  animal  life  ia 
common  with  brutes  ;  and  thus  he  in- 
forms her  Majesty,  **  That  by  the  im- 
mediate hand  of  an  avcneing  God,  his 
very  thinking  substance  has,  for  more 
than  seven   years,    been   continually 
wasting  away,  till  it  is  wholly  perished 
out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come  to 
nothing  ?'*     Such  is  the  disease  of  an 
overwrought    mind ;     and    this    one 
refuge    or  escape  for  tho    unsound 
part,  may  leave  the  other  judgment 
and  faculties  whole,  and  thus  super- 
stition is,  in  that  sense.  Nature's  phy- 
sician— and,  perhaps,  in  such   cases 
tho  best.     In  a  similar  case,  poor  M. 
(yount  de  Gibelin,  author  of  nine  very 
learned  volumes,  **  Le  Monde  primitif 
analyse  et  compart  avec  le  Monde 
Modcrno,  ou  Rechcrches  sur  L*Anti- 
quite  du  Monde,"  applied  to  the  cele- 
brated magnetic  doctor,  Mesmer,  whose 
vagaries  are  again  offering  a  safety- 
valve  to  the  eccentricities  of  mankind. 
I  lis  death,  in   Mesmcr's  house,  gave 
occasion  to  the  following  lines : — 

*•  Cy  git  re  pauvre  Gibelin, 

Qui  parloit  Groc,  Hcbren,  Latin  ; 
Admircz  tou8  »on  heroifme 
II  fut  martyr  de  Magnetismo  !'* 

Mesmerism ! — the  very  word  is  of 
conjuration.  What  is  there  to  prevent 
believers  in  it  from  believing  witch- 
craft?— the  power  of  spirits,  seen 
and  unseen?  I  read  (I  think  in  tlio 
Lancet)  a  few  months  ago,  a  grave 
account  of  a  lady  magnetized,  without 
knowing  the  operation  was  going  en, 
at  her  own  house)  while  iVvo  o\i«t^\At 
was  in  his,  at  a  coi\siOleTa\)\(^  ^\&\.«cciQe  \ 
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and  by  ngn^  and  Tolition  merely,  oa 
the  part  of  the  operator,  conTersations 
were  elicited— the  person  was  under  a 
•pell.  We  read  and  hear  of  80  man T 
casei  of  this  kind  now-a-days,  with 
■frange  and  incredible  circumstancesy 
that  it  it,  perhaps,  idle  to  mention  the 
aboTe :  yet,  a  belioTer  in  Mesmerism 
Sa  a  philosopher — a  belieyer  in  witch- 
eraft  a  fool ;  though  there  is,  perhaps, 
more  argument  in  favour  of  tlie  latter 
than  the  former. 

The  physician  who,  when  called 
upon  to  cure  the  Indian  prince  of  an 
incurable  ulcer  in  his  nose,  declared 
his  ability  to  do  so,  but  insinuated 
that  there  existed  a  connexion  between 
the  disease  and  the  sovereignty,  and 
tlierefore  recommended  the  letting  it 
remain,  did  not,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
propose  a  greater  absurdity,  or  appeal 
to  a  stronger  superstition,  than  would 
the  man  who  would  persuade  me  that 
he,  beiug  at  the  time  in  London,  by 
merely  the  antics  of  his  own  body, 
and  the  volition  of  his  own  mind, 
▼onld  set  me,  in  Edinburgh,  asleep, 
awake,  or  talking,  and  seeing  with 
my  eyes  shut,  at  his  pleasure.  The 
old  necromancer  was  but  a  tame  per- 
former, in  comparison  with  modern 
Mesmerian  practitioners, — and  yet  we 
say  the  world  has  lost  its  credulity  1 
It  has  but  changed  its  objects.  It  is 
to  human  nature,  has  an  insatiable 
appetite,  takes  a  surfeit  with  one  kind 
of  food,  and  becomes  voracious  for 
another;' while  the  public,  that  were 
wont  to  see  it  feed,  finding  the  old 
provisions  remain  on  hand,  think  the 
monster  is  dying  of  inanity,  whilo  he 
5a  gorged  with  what  they  furnish  him 


with  which  he  covered  it.  He  would 
still  have  made  no  conscience  of  any 
villany,  if  he  had  not  gone  as  he  did, 
covered  with  relics,  and  wearing  a 
leaden  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in 
his  hat,  of  which,  it  is  said,  he  asked 
pardon  for  his  murders  before  they 
were  committed.  He  made  a  deed  of 
the  earldom  of  BuUoigne  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  But  the  priest  who  ab- 
solves for  a  murder,  before  committed 
i^what  of  him?  He  is  the  devil's 
servant,  and  does  his  work ;  ho  is  a 
hypocrite,  and  the  only  incredulous 
of  the  party. 

Superstition  takes  its  colour  from 
the  mind :  it  may  exhibit  an  awful 
phantasmagoria ;  but  the  pictures  aro 
made  for  it,  and  people  chooso  those 
they  like  best:  supcnitition  only  makes 
them  conspicuous.  The  villain  who 
commits  a  murder,  and  seems  to  quiet 
his  conscience  by  absolution,  would 
commit  it  though  he  believed  neither 
in  God  nor  devil.  His  nature  is  evil, 
and  he  gives  way  to  it.  I  may  then 
be  permitted,  Eusebius,  to  doubt  that 
we  should  be  the  better  could  we 
eradicate  from  our  minds  that  pro- 
pensity to  credulity  in  mysterious 
things,  which  we  name  superstition  ; 
and  something  may  be  said  of  thef 
good,  as  well  as  evil,  it  may  be  thought 
to  produce.  The  superstitious  feel- 
ing, for  some  will  call  that  a  supersti- 
tious feeling,  that  there  is  ever  present 
a  persecuting  witness  of  murder,  that 
will  in  his  own  time  bring  it  to  light, 
may  be  a  set-off  against  tlie  absolu- 
tion ;  and  so  strong  is  this  feeling, 
that  the  murderer  himself  sometimes 
cannot  bear  it,  but  gives  himself  up  to 


In  another  line.    There  does  not  exist    justice,  rather  than  endure  his  misery. 


A  really,  and  in  all  things,  incredulous 
man.  I  have  said,  Eusebius,  that  we 
might  not  be  much  the  better  could 
we  at  once  get  rid  of  our  superstition. 
You  are  shocked,  it  may  be,  that  I 
should  even  seem  to  encourage  it ;  and 
would  conjure  up  In  arrav  against 
me  the  degrading  superstitions  that, 
in  countries  Christian  or  unchristian, 
■anctify,  as  it  were,  atrocities.  But 
are  we  quite  sure  these  are  owing  to 
superstition  ?  Mankind  are  cruel,  and 
■eek  a  palliation  for  their  cruelty 
in  tuperstltion.    The  superstition  does 


Then  tlio  touching  the  body,  as  a 
test  of  guilt  or  innocence,  whether 
Providence  choose  to  mark  the  crimi- 
nal by  miraculous  change,  if  that 
change  in  the  bleeding  body  be  not 
Bome  natural  sympathy,  we  know  not 
how  elicited,  but  called  miraculous 
because  we  understand  not  the  opera- 
tion ;  or  whether  the  illusion  is  only  in 
the  mind*B  eye  of  the  guilty,  who  sees 
gushing  the  blood  that  he  has  once 
shed,  (as  Shakspeare  finely  conceives 
in  Lady  Macbeth  in  vain  washing 
that  little  hand,)  and  confesses   the 


not  give,  but  takes  the  character  of  deed,  the  ordeal  may  have  prevented 

the  man.     Such  a  monster  as  Louis  many  a  murder,  by  the  notoriety  of 

the  Eleventh  of  France,  would  never  the  discovery.    Take  an  example  from 

have  given  up  his  emelty,  though  you  the  State  Trials. 

hMd  stripped  him  of  the  superstition  ''  On  the  trial  of  Philip  Sundsfield 
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I  find  tbe  following  letter  among 
some  family  papers— yoa  will  see  it  is 
from  the  principal  in  the  strange  oc- 
currence. The  letter,  of  which  this 
is  a  copy,  is  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 

C ;  itwasg^ventooneof  my  family 

by  the  brother^  who  calls  it  his  late 
brother  B  *s  letter.  I  can  Touch  for 
its  being  authentic.      It  runs  thus  :— 

*'  Tbe  Hawk  being  on  her  passage 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  towards 
the  Island  of  Ja^a^  and  myself  having 
the  charge  of  the  middle  watch^  be- 
tween one  and  two  in  the  morning  I 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  which  obliged 
me  to  send  for  tbe  officer  next  in 
torn ;  I  then  went  down  on  the  gun- 
deck*  and  sent  my  boy  for  a  light.  In 
tbe  meanwhile,  I  sat  down  on  a  chest 
in  the  steerage  under  the  after,  grat- 
ing, when  I  felt  a  gentle  squeeze  by  a 
Yery  cold  hand :  I  started,  and  saw  a 
figure  in  white:  stepping  back,  I  said, 
'  God  18  my  life,  who  is  tliat  ?*  It  stood 
and  gazed  at  me  a  short  time,  stooped 
its  head  to  get  a  more  perfect  view, 
lighed  aloud,  repeated  tbe  exclama- 
tion '  Oh  r  three  times,  and  instant- 
ly  vanished.  The  night  was  fine, 
tiiongh  the  moon  afforded  through  tbe 
gntugs  but  a  weak  light,  so  .that  lit- 
tle of  feature  could  bo  seen ;  only  a 
figure  rather  tall  than  otherwise,  and 
white-clad.  My  boy  returning  now 
with  a  light,  I  sent  him  to  the  cabins 
of  all  the  officers,  when  be  brought 
me  word  that  not  one  of  them  had  been 
stirring.  Coming  afterwards  to  St 
Helena,  homeward  bound,  hearing  of 
my  sister's  death,  and  finding  tbe 
time  so  nearly  coinciding,  it  added 
much  to  my  painful  concern  ;  and  I 
have  only  to  tbank  God  that,  when  I 
saw  what  I  now  verily  believe  to  have 
been  her  apparition,  (my  sister  Ann,) 
I  did  not  then  know  the  melancholy 
occasion  of  it.** 

There  is  something  remarkably  af- 
fecting in  that  passage  of  "  Walton's 
Life  of  Dr  John  Donne,**  wherein 
there  is  the  foreboding  of  ill  in  the 
mind  of  Donne's  wife — and  tbe  account 
of  the  vision  which  appeared  to  him. 
I  am  sure,  Eusebius,  yon  will  prefer 
reading  that  passage  again,  to  my 
barely  reminding  you  of  it.  *'  At  this 
time  of  Mr  Donne's  and  his  wife's 
living  in  Sir  Robertas  house,  (Sir  K. 
Drewry,)  the  Lord  Hay  was,  by  King 
James»  sent  upon  a  glorious  embassy 
to  the  French  king,  Henry  IV.  ;  and 
Sir  Robert  put  on  a  sudden  resoJutiott 


to  subject  Mr  Donne  to  bo  his  com- 
panion in  that  journey.  And  this  de* 
sire  was  suddenly  made  known  to  his 
wife,  who  was  then  with  .child,  and 
otherwise  under  so  dangerous  a  habit 
of  body  as  to  her  health,  that  she  pro« 
fessed  an  unwillingness  to  allow  him 
any  absence  from  her,  saying,  <  Her 
divining  soul  boded  her  some  ill  in  his 
absence;*  and  therefore  desired  him 
not  to  leave  her.  Tbis  made  Mr 
Donne  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  the 
journey,  and  really  to  resolve  against 
it.  But  Sir  Robert  became  restless  in 
his  persuasions  for  it,  and  Mr  Donne 
was  so  generous  as  to  think  he  had 
sold  his  liberty  when  he  received  so 
many  charitable  kindnesses  from  him : 
and  told  bis  wife  so,  who  did,  there- 
fore, with  an  unwilling  willingness* 
give  a  faint  consent  to  tbe  journey, 
which  was  proposed  to  be  but  for  two 
months ;  for  about  that  time  they  de- 
termined their  return.  Within  a  few 
days  after  this  resolve,  the  ambassa^ 
dor.  Sir  Robert,  and  Mr  Donne,  left 
London,  and  were,  the  twelfth  day, 
got  all  safe  to  Paris.  Two  days  after 
their  arrival  there*  Mr  Donne  was  left 
alone  in  that  room  in  which  Sir  Ro- 
bert and  he,  and  some  other  friends* 
had  dined  together.  To  this  place 
Sir  Robert  returned  witbin  balf-an- 
hour,  and  as  be  left  so  be  found  Mr 
Donne  nionc,  but  in  such  an  ecstasy, 
and  so  altered  as  to  bis  looks,  as  amaz- 
ed Sir  Robert  to  behold  him  ;  inso- 
much that  he  earnestly  desired  Mr 
Donne  to  declare  what  bad  befallen 
him  in  tbe  short  time  of  his  absence* 
to  which  Mr  Donne  was  not  able  to 
make  a  present  answer ;  but,  after  a 
long  and  perplexed  pause,  did  at  last 
say — *  I  have  seen  a  dreadful  vision 
since  I  saw  you  :  I  have  seen  my  dear 
wife  pass  twice  by  mc  through  this 
room,  with  her  hair  banging  about  her 
shoulders,  and  a  dead  child  in  her 
arms :  tbis  I  have  seen  since  I  saw 
you.'  To  which  Sir  Robert  replied* 
'  Sure*  sir,  you  have  slept  since  I  saw 
you:  and  tbis  is  the  result  of  some 
melancholy  dream,  which  I  desire  you 
to  forget,  for  you  are  now  awake." 
To  which  Mr  Donne  replied,  *  I  can- 
not be  surer  that  I  now  live,  than  that 
I  have  not  slept  since  I  saw  you ;  and 
I  am  as  sure  that,  at  her  second  api^ 
ing,  she  stopped  and  looked  me 
face  and  vanished.'** 

Rest  and  sleep  had  not  «\in 
Doono*8  o|)inion  tlie  nexl  ^«:^  \ 
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aginary  Tisions?  or  are  they,  how- 
eyer  inexplicable  the  money  the 
actual  spiritual  presence  of  the  per- 
sons whose  images  they  bear  ?  ><<  It 
is  wonderful/*  said  Dr  Johnson,  ''that 
flye  thousand  years  haye  now  elapsed 
since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
still  it  is  undecided  whether  or  not 
there  has  eyer  been  an  instance  of  the 
/  spirit  of  any  person  appearing  after 
death.  All  argument  is  against  it, 
but  all  belief  is  for  it.*'  Is  not  all 
belief  at  least  one  argument  ?  I  can- 
not but  think  it  much  less  a  matter  of 
astonishment  that  the  spirits  of  those 
who  haye  existed  should  assume  form 
and  appearance,  than  that,  as  in  dreams 
and  the  like,  "  coming  eyents  (should) 
cast  their  shadows  before.**  I  once 
knew  a  gentleman,  who  held  high  rank 
in  the  army,  who  made  several  at- 
tempts at  suicide ;  but  was  always 
preyented,  as  he  himself  asserted,  by 
the  apparition  of  his  father  —  that 
once  lie  was  going  to  throw  himself 
into  die  sea,  and  his  father  appeared 
to  him  out  of  the  water,  directly  in  his 
way,  so  as  to  impede  the  act.  It  may 
be  said  this  was  the  effect  of  imagina- 
tion. It  may  have  been,  and  it  may 
not.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  things 
impossible,  because  we  cannot  account 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
done ;  but  we  may  as  well  at  once 
deny  all  the  secrets  of  nature.  Reason 
is  continually  thrown  off  her  wise 
guard,  and  made  to  own  the  existence 
of  thousands  of  her  impossibilities. 
We  cannot  conceiye  of  time  and  of 
eternity  together ;  nor  of  space  and 
infinity,  pretty  much  the  same  as  eter- 
nity. We  contradict  ourselves  every 
day  in  our  conceptions ;  and,  great  as 
we  think  ourselves  in  science,  we  but 
discover  the  molecules  upon  the  shell 
of  it,  and  these  again  fall  into  our 
maze  of  impossible  possibilities  ;  and 
in  such  bewilderment  we  are,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  when  we  attempt  to 
reason  upon  apparitions  ?  How  little, 
in  fact,  do  we  know  of  the  material 
world  ;  and  how  much  less  of  the  Bpi- 
ritnal,  and  nothing  of  Uie  connexion 
between  them?  In  such  a  state  of 
actual  ignorance,  I  would  set  the  *'  all 
belief*  against  the  reasoning  of  any. 
I  wish  there  was  a  committee  to  exa- 
mine into  facts.  It  is  strange  : 
are  there  none  established  ?  I  want 
to  hare  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  wisest 
and  troest  to  attest  facts.  Is  the  well- 
known  tale  of  Lord  Littleton's  death 


[Ang. 

a  mere  story,  a  fiction,  that  they  put 
back  the  clock  to  deceive  him,  and 
that  he  said,  «  I  shall  bilk  the  ghost 
yet?*'  but  be  did  not.  I  had  rather 
make  discoveries  here,  in  this  '*  terra 
incognita,'*  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
their  connexion  with  us,  than  all  that 
has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  discovered 
in  Arctic  and  Antarctic  seas.  One 
fact  established  upon  authority,  would 
be  inestimable.  Some  must  be  worth 
sifting ; — all  cannot  arise  from  the  law 
of  chances — of  singular  coincidences. 
Here  is  a  story  that  seems  to  rest 
upon  the  most  undoubted  evidence  ; 
for  acts  have  followed  it.  It  may  be 
ascertained,  and  I  believe  the  person 
for  whose  benefit  the  appearance  was 
made,  is  still  living.  I  will  not,  there- 
fore, give  the  name  at  full  length  ;  but 
I  will  say,  had  such  an  occurrence 
happened  to  myself,  I  would  have  pub- 
lished the  whole  transaction.  We 
gossip  and  relate  trifles  from  our 
biography ;  and  matters  deep  and 
grave  as  this  we  omit,  from  a  fear, 
perhaps,  of  being  laughed  at  for  cre- 
dulity, or  a  fear  of  too  much  question- 
ing. 

Colonel  B— — ,  with  two  other  ofli- 
cers  of  the  names  of  D  and  S — - — , 
were  stationed  in  America  some  years 
before  the  American  war.  Colonel 
B^—  was  sent  up  the  country  to 
quell  an  insurrection  of  the  natives  ; 
the  other  two  remained  behind,  A  very 
short  time  after  the  Colonel*s  departure, 
D  and  S— were  sleeping  in  the 
same  apartment  in  two  separate  beds, 
when  Colonel  B  entered  the  room 
some  hours  after  the  gentlemen  had  been 
in  bed.  S  (a  light  burning  in  the 
room)  perceived  him  enter,  and  ex- 
pressed much  surprise  to  see  him  return 
so  soon ;  the  Colonel  told  him  that  he 
was  now  no  more,  having  been  killed 
by  the  natives  early  in  the  action :  that 
his  reason  for  appearing  was  to  re- 
quest S—  to  find  his  infant  son,  who 
was  then  in  England ;  and  directed  him 
where  to  find  his  will.  He  then  left  the 


room ; 


asked  his  friend  D- 


if  he  had  seen  or  heard  any  thing,  to 

which  D ■  replied,  that  he  had  seen 

the  apparition,  and  had  heard  every 
syllable  of  what  had  passed.  Return- 
ing to  England,  they  found  eYcry  cir- 
cumstance exactly  coinciding  with  the 
apparition's  account,  and  the  affair  was 
represented  to  her  Majesty,  (Queen 
Charlotte,)  who,  in  consequence,  kind- 
ly adopted  the  infant. 
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I  find  tbe  following  letter  among 
some  family  papen — yoa  will  see  it  is 
from  the  principal  in  tbe  strange  oc- 
currence. The  letter,  of  which  this 
is  a  copjy  is  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 

C ;  it  was  gi  Ten  to  one  of  my  family 

by  the  brotherj  who  calls  it  his  late 
brother  B— -'s  letter.  I  can  Touch  for 
its  being  authentic.      It  runs  thus:— 

**  The  Hawk  being  on  her  passage 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  towards 
the  Island  of  JaTa«  and  myself  haTing 
the  charge  of  the  middle  watch^  be- 
tween one  and  two  in  the  morning  I 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  which  obliged 
me  to  send  for  the  officer  next  in 
turn ;  I  then  went  down  on  the  gun- 
deckj  and  sent  my  boy  for  a  light.  In 
the  meanwhile,  1  sat  down  on  a  chest 
in  tho  steerage  under  the  after- grat- 
ing, when  I  felt  a  gentle  squeeze  by  a 
▼ery  cold  hand :  I  started,  and  saw  a 
figure  in  white:  stepping  back,  I  said, 
'  God  b  my  life,  who  is  that  ?'  It  stood 
and  gazed  at  me  a  short  time,  stooped 
ita  head  to  get  a  more  perfect  view, 
sighed  aloud,  repeated  tbe  exclama- 
tion '  Oh  1'  three  times,  and  instant- 
ly  vanished.  The  night  was  fine, 
tbongh  the  moon  afforded  through  the 
gratings  but  a  weak  light,  so  .that  lit- 
tle of  feature  could  be  seen ;  only  a 
figure  rather  tall  than  otherwise,  and 
white-clad.  My  boy  returning  now 
with  a  light,  I  sent  him  to  the  cabins 
of  all  the  officers,  when  he  brought 
me  word  that  not  one  of  them  had  been 
stirring.  Coming  afterwards  to  St 
Helena,  homeward  bound,  hearing  of 
my  sister's  death,  and  finding  the 
time  so  nearly  coinciding,  it  added 
much  to  my  painful  concern  ;  and  I 
haTo  only  to  thank  God  that,  when  I 
saw  what  I  now  yerily  believe  to  have 
been  her  apparition,  (my  sister  Ann,) 
I  did  not  then  know  the  melancholy 
occasion  of  it.*' 

There  is  something  remarkably  af- 
fecting in  that  passage  of  *'  Walton's 
Life  of  Dr  John  Donne/*  wherein 
there  is  the  foreboding  of  ill  in  tho 
mind  of  Donne's  wife — and  the  account 
of  the  vision  which  appeared  to  him. 
I  am  sure,  Eusebius,  you  will  prefer 
reading  that  passage  again,  to  my 
barely  reminding  you  of  it.  **  At  this 
time  of  Mr  Donne's  and  his  wife's 
living  in  Sir  Robert's  house,  (Sir  K. 
Drewry,)  the  Lord  Hay  was,  by  King 
JameSy  sent  upon  a  glorious  embassy 
to  the  French  king,  Henry  IV.  ;  and 
Sir  Robert  put  on  a  sudden  resolution 


to  subject  Mr  Donne  to  bo  his  com- 
panion in  that  journey.  And  this  de- 
sire was  suddenly  made  known  to  his 
wife,  who  was  then  with  .child,  and 
otherwise  under  so  dangerous  a  habit 
of  body  as  to  her  health,  that  she  pro^ 
fessed  an  unwillingness  to  allow  him 
any  absence  from  her,  saying,  *  Her 
divining  soul  boded  her  some  ill  in  Ms 
absaicc  ;*  and  therefore  desired  him 
not  to  leave  her.  This  made  Mr 
Donne  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  the 
journey,  and  really  to  resolve  against 
it.  But  Sir  Robert  became  restless  in 
his  persuasions  for  it,  and  Mr  Donne 
was  so  generous  as  to  think  he  had 
sold  his  liberty  when  he  received  so 
many  charitable  kindnesses  from  him : 
and  told  his  wife  so,  who  did,  there- 
fore, with  an  unwilling  willingness* 
give  a  faint  consent  to  the  journey, 
which  was  proposed  to  be  but  for  two 
months ;  for  about  that  time  they  de- 
termined their  return.  Within  a  few 
days  after  this  resolve,  the  ambassa** 
dor,  Sir  Robert,  and  Mr  Donne,  left 
London,  and  were,  the  twelfth  day> 
got  all  safe  to  Paris.  Two  days  after 
their  arrival  there,  Mr  Donne  was  left 
alone  in  that  room  in  which  Sir  Ro- 
bert and  he,  and  some  other  friends, 
had  dined  together.  To  this  place 
Sir  Robert  returned  within  half-an- 
liour,  and  as  he  left  so  he  found  Mr 
Doune  alone,  but  in  such  an  ecstasy, 
and  so  altered  as  to  his  looks,  as  amaz- 
ed Sir  Robert  to  behold  him  ;  inso- 
much that  he  earnestly  desired  Mr 
Donne  to  declare  what  had  befallen 
hiui  in  the  short  time  of  his  absence* 
to  which  Mr  Donne  was  not  able  to 
make  a  present  answer  ;  but,  after  a 
long  and  perplexed  pause,  did  at  last 
say — *  I  have  seen  a  dreadful  vision 
since  I  saw  you  :  I  have  seen  my  dear 
wife  pass  twice  by  me  through  this 
room,  with  her  hair  hanging  about  her 
shoulders,  and  a  dead  child  in  her 
arms :  this  I  have  seen  since  I  saw 
you.'  To  which  Sir  Robert  replied, 
'  Sure*  sir,  you  have  slept  since  I  saw 
you:  and  this  is  the  result  of  some 
melancholy  dream,  which  I  desire  you 
to  forgst,  for  you  are  now  awake.* 
To  which  Mr  Donne  replied,  '  I  can- 
not be  surer  that  I  now  live,  than  that 
I  have  not  slept  since  I  saw  you ;  and 
I  am  as  sure  that,  at  her  second  appear- 
ing, she  stopped  and  looked  mo  in  the 
face  and  vanished.'** 

Rest  and  sleep  had  not  B\l^t«^  liVc 
DoDno*8  o|)inion  the  next  dk«c^  \  lot  V« 
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then  affirmed  this  Yisioii  with  a  more 
deliberate  and  bo  confirmed  a  confi* 
dence,  that  he  inclined  Sir  Robert  to 
a  faint  belief  that  the  vision  was  true. 
It  is  truly  said  that  desire  and  doubt 
have  no  rest,  and  it  proved  so  with 
Sir  Robert ;  for  he  immediately  sent 
a  servant  to  Drewry  House*  with  a 
charge  to  hasten  back*  and  bring  him 
word  whether  Mrs  Donne  were  alivct 
and  if  alive*  in  what  condition  she  was 
as  to  her  health.  The  twelfth  day* 
the  messenger  returned  with  this 
account : — '*  That  he  found  and  left 
Mrs  Donne  very  sad  and  sick  in  her 
bed ;  and  that*  after  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous labour*  she  had  been  delivered 
of  a  dead  child.  And*  upon  examin- 
ation* the  abortion  proved  to  be  the 
same  day  and  about  the  ywj  hour 
that  Mr  Donne  affirmed  he  saw  her 
pass  by  him  in  his  chamber.** 

There  is  so  much  good  sense  and 


•ays  these  words :— >'  A  fpirit  passed 
before  my  face :  the  hair  of  my  head 
stood  up:  fear  and  trembling  cama 
upon  me*  and  made  all  my  bones  to 
shake.'t  Upon  which  worda  I  will 
make  no  comment*  but  leave  them  to 
be  considered  by  the  incredulous  read- 
er* to  whom  I  will  also  commend  this 
following  consideration.  '  That  there 
be  many  pious  and  learned  men*  that 
believe  our  merciful  God  hath  assign- 
ed to  every  one  a  particular  guardian 
angel  to  bo  his  constant  monitor*  and 
to  attend  him  in  all  his  dangers*  both 
of  body  and  soul.  And  the  opinion 
that  every  man  hath  his  particular 
angel*  may  gain  some  authority  by 
the  relation  of  St  Peter*s  miraculous 
deliverance  out  of  prison,  not  by  many 
but  by  one  angel.  And  this  belief 
may  yet  gain  more  credit  by  the 
reader*s  considering,  that  when  Peter* 
after  his  enlargement*  knocked  at  the 


true   feeling   in  the  observations  of    door  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  John* 


good  Isaac  Walton  upon  this  case* 
and  so  delightful  is  the  quaint  style, 
which  is  to  my  mind  the  good  plain 
dress  of  truth*  and  they  bear  so  much 
upon  the  point  of  this  discussion*  that 
1  cannot  forbear  from  quoting  them. 
"  Ttiis,**  he  adds*  <*  is  a  relation  that 
will  beget  some  wonder*  and  it  well 
may,  for  most  of  our  world  are  at  pre- 
sent possessed  with  an  opinion  that  vi- 
sions and  miracles  are  ceased.  And 
though  it  is  most  certain  that  two 
lutes*  being  both  strung  and  tuned 
to  an  equal  pitch*  and  then  one  played 
upon*  the  other  that  is  not  touched* 
being  laid  upon  a  table*  will  (like  an 
echo  to  a  trumpet)  warble  a  faint  au- 
dible harmony  in  answer  to  the  same 
tune ;  yet  many  will  not  believe  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  a  sympathy  of 
souls  ;  and  I  am  well  pleased  that 
every  reader  do  enjoy  his  own  opin- 
ion. But  if  the  unbelieving  will  not 
allow  the  believing  reader  of  this  story 
a  liberty  to  believe  that  it  may  be  true* 
then  I  wish  him  to  consider,  many  wise 
men  have  believed  that  the  ghost  of 
Julius  Cssar  did  appear  to  Brutus* 
and  that  both  St  Austin  and  Monica 
his  mother  had  visions  in  order  to  his 
conversion.  And  though  these  and 
many  others  (too  many  to  name)  have 
but  the  authority  of  human  story ;  yet 
the  incredible  reader  may  find  in  the 


and  Rhoda  the  maid-servant  being  sur- 
prised with  joy  that  Peter  was  there» 
did  not  let  him  in*  but  ran  in  haste 
and  told  the  disciples  (who  were  then 
and  there  met  together)  that  Peter 
was  at  the  door;  and  they,  not  be- 
lieving it»  said  she  was  mad ;  yet* 
when  she  again  affirmed  it*  though 
they  then  believed  it  not*  yet  they 
concluded  and  said,  *  It  is  his  angel.' 
More  observations  of  this  nature* 
and  inferences  from  them*  might  be 
made  to  gain  the  relation  a  firmer  be- 
lief; but  I  forbear*  lest  I,  that  intended 
to  be  but  a  relator*  may  be  thought 
an  engaged  person  for  the  proving 
what  was  related  to  me;  and  yet  I 
think  myself  bound  to  declare  that* 
though  it  was  not  told  me  by  Mr 
Donne  himself,  it  was  told  me  (now 
long  since)  by  a  person  of  honour* 
and  of  such  intinucy  with  him,  that 
he  knew  more  of  the  secrets  of  his 
soul  than  any  person  then  living  ;  and 
I  think  he  told  me  the  truth  ;  for  it 
was  told  with  such  circumstances  and 
such  asseveration*  that  (to  say  nothing 
of  my  own  thoughts)  1  verily  believe 
he  that  told  it  me  did  himself  believe 
it  to  be  true.'* 

Some  have  considered  that  appari- 
tions are  nothing  more  than  the  pic- 
tures of  the  imagination,  without 
denying  their  direct  purpose;  and* 


sacred  story*  that  Samuel  did  appear  indeed*  admit  it  to  be  the  *'  modos 

to  Saul  oven  after  his  death*  (whether  operandi ;"  and  it  is  at  first  view  plaa- 

really  or  not  I  undertake  not  to  deter-  sible  enough  that  fancy  should  be  iuffi- 

mine,)  and  BUdad  in  th«  book  of  Job  cient»  and  that  there  oan  ba  no  aeed 
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for  raeh  a  Tiolation  of  natnre^s  laws  the  advantage  your  faToiirite  Cols- 
as  to  create  a  penonality  of  appari-  ridge  has  taken  of  this  notion  in  hit 
tion,  if  the  term  personalitj  maj  be  Christabch  Hut  that  Homer,  in  those 
allowed*  But  we  know  too  little  of  days  of  simplicity^  should  have  enter- 
nature  to  determine ;  for  what  we  aAer  talned  a  notion  so  coincident  with  the 


alt  term  miracle  may  be  as  perfectly 
within  the  scope  of  nature,  whose  ways 
are  only  partially  discoYered  to  us,  as 
any  of  the  things  of  which  wo  are  duly 
cognisant ;  and  we  speak  of  violations 
of  nature  as  a  work  of  labour,  forget- 
ting that  an  omnipotent  mind  works 
by  will.  But  it  may  be  shown  that 
the  ground  of  the  potency  of  imagina- 
tion is  scarcely  tenable  by  those  who 
admit  that  there  have  been  apparitions, 
or  they  must  belicTe  that  the  imagina- 
tions of  many  have  been  similarly  af- 
fected at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  appearance  of  Colonel  B^-^, 
and  this  is  to  make  many  "new things" 
for  one.  It  is  probable  that,  with  this 
view  of  the  case,  critics  haye  condemn- 
ed the  personal  presence  of  Banquo's 
ghost  upon  the  stage,  as  if  it  were  but 
the  imagined  ghost ;  but  I  do  not  think 
SQch  was  the  intention  of  Shakspeare : 
for  surely  he  did  not  mean  the 
Tision  of  the  descendants  of  the  mur- 
dered Banquo  to  be  merely  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  guilty  conscience ;  for  they 
are  prophetic.  I  must,  however, 
leave  poetry;  and  I  only  introduced 
this  of  Baiiquo's  ghost  to  illustrate 
the  sense  in  which  critics  have  been 
disposed  to  view  the  matter.  But  sure- 
ly the  recorded  appearances  of  angels 
were  not  the  effects  of  imagination ; 
for  were  they  not,  as  persons,  enter* 
tained — visible  agents — yet  at  other 
times  invisible?  And  was  not  tho 
angel,  though  present,  invisible  at 
fiftit  to  Balaam,  yet  seen  by  his  beast? 
Su  that  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
power  in  spiritual  beings  of  making 
themselves  recognised  at  pleasure,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  being  viable  to 
some  and  invisible  to  others.  And  it 
may  be  observed,  that  where  there 
can  be  no  occasion  for  exercising  this 
power  of  invisibility,  it  might  not  bo 
exercised  ;  as  would  be  the  case  with 
the  wholo  animal  creation  excepting 
man.  And  hence,  perhaps,  has  aritien 
the  vulgar  belief  that  dogs  and  horses 
are  sensible  of  the  presence  of  super- 
natural beings.  And  I  need  not  tcU 
3'ou,  Eusebius,  what  use  the  poets 
have  made  of  this.  The  disguised 
goddess  is  discovered  to  be  a  divinity 
by  the  dogs  of  the  swineherd  in  the 
Odyssey ;  and  I  will  on)jr  adrert  to 


story  of  Balaam  is  curious,  if  he  did 
not  derive  it  from  a  better  than  a  hea- 
then mythology. 

But  it  is  not  for  us,  Eusebius,  ba- 
cause  we  are  favoured  with  a  mere 
glimpse  of  things,  and  that  only 
through  the  dark  glass  of  human  rea- 
son, to  set  down  rules  for,  and  map 
the  limits  of  the  operations  of  power 
above  us.  They  may  be,  with  regard 
to  any  particular  occurrence,  simple 
or  multifarious.  Every  method  is  in 
the  choice  of  an  all-potent  will.  And 
it  seems  to  me,  that  if,  by  any  record,  I 
admit  that  there  ever  was  a  permittedy 
a  given  vision,  dream,  or  apparition- 
all  of  which  I  take  to  be  but  different 
methods  of  the  same  thing,  I  shut  the 
door  at  once  against  incredulity^. I 
am  bound  to  think  that  such  may  hap- 
pen again.  The  infrefjuency  is  no 
argument  sgainst  the  possibility  of  the 
recurrence  of  what  has  been  ;  so  that^ 
with  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  re- 
ferring it  as  belonging  to  a  power 
above  us,  we  may  almost  say,  **  Credo 
quia  impossibile."  There  are  some 
cases  so  extraordinary,  that  this  su- 
perstition in  those  acted  upon  may 
greatly  aid  the  agent ;  yet  this  in  no 
way  accounts  for  the  agent's  first 
movement.  Tako  the  well-known  in- 
stance of  "  Joan  of  Arc.**  That  a 
poor  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  peasant, 
servant  at  a  low  inn,  should  at  once, 
in  the  midst  of  menial  occupations,  be 
enduwed  with  a  high  heroic  courage, 
and  assume  the  dignity  of  a  superior 
mind,  is  of  itself  extraordinary  enough. 
But  when  to  this  assumption  of  great- 
ness of  character,  is  added  the  decla- 
ration on  her  part  of  visions  command- 
ing her  to  do  certain  acts — acts  of 
wondrous  enterprise,  of  immense  im- 
port—we, in  after  times,  feel  disposed 
to  judge  of  the  visions  by  the  events. 
And  here  it  is  extraordinary  that  she 
did  the  very  things  she  was  thus  di«» 
rected  to  do,  and  no  other ;  and  when, 
though  reluctantly,  she  was  yet  in- 
duced to  go  beyond  her  mission,  she 
fell,  and  wretchedly  perished  for  her 
presumption.  We  choose,  indeed,  to 
question  some  of  tho  particulars  rela- 
ting to  her ;  but  upon  no  grounds. 
Did  she,  or  did  sbe  not|  \>^d\3  ^xc^ 
jnise  to  fulfil  two  ob^eclt  oi  Yl^t  tg^< 
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Bion ;  and  demand  to  be  armed  with  a 
consecrated  sword  kept  in  the  church 
of  St  Catharine  of  Fierbois,  the  marks 
of  which  she  described,  though  she 
had  neyer  seen  it  ?  Did  she*  or  did 
she  not*  at  once  knoTjr  Charles  VII., 
though  undistinguished  by  any  mark, 
among  his  nobles  ?  Having  completed 
her  work — her  promised  work«-the 
natural  result  of  mere  enthusiasm  or 
insanity  would  have  been  a  conti* 
nuance  in  the  delusion  ;  but  she  was 
desirous  of  retiring.  Her  farther  in- 
terference was  not  her  own  act,  and 
formed  no  part  of  her  yision,  and  she 
fell  I  At  least,  Eusebius,  I  would  say 
here  is  matter  for  reflection;  and  I 
do  not  look  upon  that  man  -as  wise 
who  is  too  ready  with  his  incredulity, 
and  makes  his  gibes  at  this  passage  of 
history.  And  so  it  is,  that  with  too 
great  a  flippancy  we  dismiss  other  in- 
cidents or  profane  history,  at  which 
with  a  better  discretion  we  should 
pause ;  and  reflect  and  consider  whe- 
ther Divine  Power,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  great  scheme,  may  not  have 
permitted  a  foreknowledge  of  some 
events,  even  to  the  ignorance  and 
blindness  of  a  heathen  and  idolatrous 
people. 

I  might  here  at  some  length  notice 
the  "Sortes"  of  antiquity — for  they 
are  curious  enough.  They  were  of 
ancient  use  among  the  Jews ;  they 
passed,  too,  from  Paganism  into  Chris- 
tianity, and  were  only  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  Agda  in  506  ;  and  even 
now,  though  we  think  we  have  dis- 
carded them>  in  fact  we  have  not; 
and  we  verily  believe  that  there  are 
few  pious  persons  who  do  not  in  their 


afflictions  take  comfort  from  some 
ready  but  unlooked-for  passage  of 
Scripture — and  what  is  this  but  the 
"  Sortes  Sanctorum  ?"  The  "  Sortes 
Praenestinse"  are  well  known.  The 
*'  Sortes  Virgiliana;"  have,  even  in 
later  ages,  gained  a  celebrity  from  the 
prophetic  warning  to  our  unfortunate 
Charles  I.— of  whose  countenance,  by 
the  by,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  Bernini  should  have  pronounced 
that  it  was  that  of  an  unfortunate  man. 
The  discovery,  within  these  few 
years,  that  the  celebrated  ghost-story 
of  Mrs  Veal  was  written  by  De  Foe, 
and  attached  as  a  preface  to  '*  Drelin- 
court  on  Death,"  to  make  it  sell,  and 
that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  forgery, 
and  trial  of  his  power  of  writing  eir* 
eumstantially,  has  thrown  great  dis- 
credit upon  all  other  accounts.  And, 
doubtless,  innumerable  have  been  the 
forgeries  and  fancies  which  have 
amused  or  terrified  the  world  with 
narratives  of  apparitions  and  the  like; 
but  it  is  not  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
condemn  all.  I  should  irish  to  see 
select  narratives  examined,  and  re- 
ported upon  by  wise  and  judicious 
men.  I  might  greatly  enlarge  upon 
this  subject,  were  I  to  follow  it  where 
it  branches  off  into  many  directions. 
The  omens  of  the  ancients  present  a 
wide  field ;  but  I  would  rather  leave 
these  for  your  speculation,  and  revert 
merely  to  that  with  which  1  com- 
menced— that  superstition  is  not  al- 
ways and  necessarily  evil ;  that  it  is 
natural,  has  its  uses,  and  ^(divesting 
the  word  of  its  bad  import)  may  have 
its  own  truth. 

My  dear  Eosebiusy  ever  yours. 
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DsAB  ToBiASy— I  baye  receiTed  your 
letter  of  the  ftth,  in  which  you  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  mine  of  the  Ist 
uU.     I  am  happy  to  find  that  you  ap- 
proTO  of  all  the  arrangements  I  haye 
made  on  your  hehalf^  and  can  truly 
appreciate  your  good  nature,  when 
you  say  that  you  will  not  again  put 
me  to  any  trouble  with  respect  to  your 
pecuniary  affairs.     Do  not,  howeYcr, 
spare  me»  for  I  shall  be  always  ready 
to  perform  the  same  serYices  in  the 
same  style.     I  have  nothing  remark- 
able of  a  priTate  nature  to  communi- 
cate.    I  am  going  on  pretty  much  as 
usual,  and  haye  not  felt  any  ill  effects 
from  the  failure  of  the  Manchester 
Bank.    Take  my  adyice,  neyer  invest 
your  money  in  any  joint>stock  con- 
cern ;  but  I  believe  it  is  needless  to 
give  you  the  caution,  as  I  rather  think 
that  yon  are  altogether  adverse  to  the 
system  of  employing  bankers  at  al], 
preferring  to  keep  your  capital  ready 
at  hand,  which  is  prudent.  As  to  spe- 
culations,* I  can  only  say  at  present 
that  steam  seems  going  down,  and  that 
we  may  expect  a  blow-up  on  the  rail- 
roads.     This  atmospheric   pressure, 
they  say,  is  to  succeed ;  and  it  proba- 
bly will  be  the  means  of  raising  the 
wind.     Speaking  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, it  would  appear  as  if  not  only  the 
carriages,  but  the  project  itself,  is  to 
get  on  by  puffing,  which  is  all  as  it 
kbould  be.     But  I  shall  not  roeddio 
with  such  matters  here. 

Still,  Tobias,  you  keep  an  unnc 
countable  silence  as  to  your  locality, 
or  the  politics  of  your  journal.  I  have 
gone  to  Peel's  every  week,  and  read 
*11  the  provincials  with  as  much  caro 
w  if  tbey  wero  so  mauy  epistles  of 
Pascal ;  but  I  do  not  sec  a  trace  of  your 
hand,  lu  several  papers,  indeed,  I 
recognised  something  of  your  usual 
»tjle,  as—"  The  Paris  papers  of  the 
I5ib  have  been  received,  but  their  con- 
tents are  of  no  importance.  Interest- 
^g  tztracts  will  be  found  in  another 
column. »•  or,  "  Too  much  praise  can- 
jfot  be  bestowed  upon  our  estimable 
jcilow-ciiizen, Timothy  Wiggins,  Esq., 
lor  his  illustrious  exertions  in  the  causo 


of  anti-snufilakiog.  It  has  met  with 
its  reward  in  the  unanimous  approba- 
tion of  a  highly  respectable  meeting  of 
tobacco-chcwers,  who  have  presented 
him  with  a  quid  pouch. — See  adver- 
tisement in  first  page ;  **  or,  <'  The 
rains  of  last  week,  having  succeeded 
in  wetting  the  ground,  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  much  fair  weather,  which  has 
dried  it  again — a  circumstance  never 
recollected  by  the  oldest  inhabitant," 
&c.  &c.  But  these  are  not  distinctive 
marks ;  for  as  I  am  710/  the  oldest  inha- 
bitant, and  therefore,  unlike  that  often 
cited  individual,  can  recollect  som»« 
thing,  (fie  never  does,) — I  have  a  strong 
remembrance  of  having  read  many 
specimens  of  this  style  of  composition 
written  by  various  hands,  and  scatter- 
ed through  many  quarters.  Of  your- 
self, I  repeat  it  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
*'  nought  distinct  I  sec.*' 

The  only  question  you  beg  me  to 
attend  to  is,  that  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  Damascus.  I  must  reite- 
rate my  complaint,  viz. — I  do  not 
know  on  which  side  you  are  to  write. 
I  hardly  think  it  can  be  in  favour  of 
persecuting ;  at  least  openly,  for  that 
IS  against  what  poople  call  *'  the  spirit 
of  the  age.*'  I  see,  however,  in  the 
Times,  that  a  gentleman  who  signs 
himself  '*  an  Egyptian,"  does  boldly 
take  the  bull  by  the  horn?,  as  if  he 
were  one  of  tho  magi  garlanding 
Apis.  IIo  thinks  the  Damascus  au- 
thorities right,  and  that  turturo  is  a 
very  proper  and  authentic  manner  of 
coming  at  the  truth.  Tiiis  may,  per- 
haps, aribo  out  of  tho  old  feud  between 
tho  Egyptians  and  tho  Israelites ;  and 
the  correspondent  of  tho  Times  may 
follow  the  politics  of  his  ancestor  Pha- 
raoh, who  loved  not  Joseph  :  but  be- 
tween you  and  me,  Tobias,  this  dweller 
of  the  land  of  Nilus  is  an  out-and-out 
kind  of  writer,  who  looks  at  a  thing 
in  the  face.  Ho*d  make  an  inestimable 
editor  of  a  thorough*going  newspaper 
in  rough  times,  and  I  think  ought  to 
emigrate  to  the  model  republic,  there 
to  start  a  Lynch  Gazette,  But  here 
it  will  hardly  do.  There  m«:|  \^«%Qi&!^ 
pardcular  spet  iu  £ngW^  ^YkSc^W 
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would  fity  but  I  do  not  know  of  anj. 
The  thing  penecution  we  know  flou- 
rishes, but  the  word  persecution  must 
not  be  mentioned ;  and  as  your  busi- 
ness is  not  with  things,  but  words,  you 
of  course  afe  wholly  against  perse- 
outing  any  body  in  general,  however 
correct  your  party  may  deem  it  to  be 
when  employed  against  their  oppo- 
nents in  particular. 

The  obvioui  side  to  take  is  in  favour 
of  the  Jews.  I  must  not  affront  you, 
Tobias,  by  suggesting  what  is  to  be 
•aid  in  this  case.  All  the  old  and  ven- 
erable battery  of  rhetoric  and  argu- 
mentation are  there  ready  at  hand, 
piled  up  like  so  many  bombshells  or 
Dalls  in  a  besieged  battery  ready  to 
explode.  Two  or  three  have  been 
perhaps  damaged  by  over- use ;  but  it 
takes  a  great  deal  to  ruin  an  original- 
ly well-constructed  prc(}eotiio  offeree. 
I  mean — 

I.  March  of  mind. 

3.  Nineteenth  century. 

8.  Ignorance  of  past  ages. 

4.  Inteliigehce  of  the  present—* 
with  a  few  more  of  these  long- known 
raw  materials  for  leading  articles.  You 
cannot  exactly  do  without  them  ;  but 
use  them  sparingly.  There  is  an  old 
wying,  that  you  must  not  spur  a  free 
horse  to  death — and  these  high-mettled 
racers  have  been  sadly  ridden.  But 
then  there  remain, 

6.  Antiquated  prejudice. 

6.  Want  of  knowledge  of  the  law 
of  evidence. 

7.  Waste  of  material  in  oppression. 

8.  Uophilosophy  of  fortune. 

9.  Nuisance  of  the  bastinado. 

10.  Inconvenience  of  fasting. 

I I.  Teasing  of  the  thumbikins. 

12.  Wretchedness  of  the  rack. 

13.  Code  Napoleon. 

14.  Code  Justinian. 

15.  Code  Theodosian. 
1(J.  Code 

Code  iny- thing,  in  short-^foron  them 
you  may  flourish  away  with  indiscri- 
minate impunity.  Observe,  it  is  al- 
ways liberal  to  praise  the  Code  Napo- 
leon, because  he  was  the  enemy  of  the 
country,  and  had  about  as  much  to  do 
with  the  making  of  the  code  as  you 
had.  You  may  quote  the  celebrated 
laying,  that  Napoleon  will  descend  to 

Eosterity  with  nis  cinq  coeies  in  his 
and— >and  as  for  Justinian  or  Theo- 
dosius,  why»  Tobias,  in  referring  to 
them,  you  display  a  very  inordinate 
ikipree  of  ]eaniiDg»  that  cannot  fail  to 


raise  you  in  the  eyes  of  your  readers, 
who  will  rashly  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  know  something  beyond  the 
names  of  legislators  to  whose  labours 
vou  so  confidently  refer.  Bulieve  me. 
It  is  a  fetch  of  warrant. 

The  other  side  requires  more  clever- 
ness and  caution — yet  it  is  not  so  hard 
to  do  after  all.  As  I  have  already 
suggested,  you  must  abuse  persecu- 
tion. But  then,  being  Chartist,  you 
may  say—"  Pretty  humbug  to  talk  of 
compassionating  the  Jews  of  Damas- 
cus, when  we  have,  in  our  own  native 
land,  Feargus  O'Connor,  obliged  to 
lie  on  an  iron  bed  too  short  and  too 
narrow  for  him,  in  a  fireless  cell  of 
stone — a  John  Crabtree,  in  sad  pickle, 
(not  Peregrine  Pickle,}  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  governor  harder 
than  oak-tree,  obliged  to  sit,  from  six 
in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening, 
on  a  bench  with  vbage  erect,  so  as  to 
afford  to  the  steeled  jailers  perpetual 
power  of  contemplating  his  counten- 
ance, thereby  vilely,  and,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  prosody,  parodying  the  line 
of  Ovid  ;^. 

"  Os  homioi  sublime  dedit,  turnkeyoiqae 

■    videre." 

• 

If  a  Tory,  you  can  exclaim  sgainst 
tho  horrors  of  the  New  Poor- Law, 
enacted  not  against  murdering  Jews, 
but  hungry  Cbristians,  who,  because 
they  are  hungry,  are  sentenced   to 
starve — (quote  John    Walter  ;)~.if  a 
Whig,  there  is  Mr  Shiel  ready  fur  you 
with  a  cargo  of  cruelties  exerted  upon 
unhappy  Ireland;  and,  as  a  case  some- 
what in  point,  he  can  cite  that  of  Fa- 
ther Nicholas  Shechy,  hanged  in  his 
own  country  some  seventy  or  eighty 
years    ago    for    murder.       Hanged 
against  all  evidence,  for  there  were  a 
dozen  credible  witnesses  ;  men  who, 
if  thev  were  alive  now,  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  persecution  of  the  scor- 
pion bill  against  perjury — ready  to 
■wear  to  any  alibi  (or  as  the  elder 
Mr  Weller,  who  very  justly  esteemed 
this  plea  the  most  valuable  species  of 
defence,  would  call  it,  a  alltybi)  that 
was  required  —  and,  in  fact,  two  or 
three  of  them  did  swear  that  bis  re- 
verence was  sleeping  at   the    same 
moment  in  two  or  three  different  parts 
of  the  country.     Mr  Shiel  will  not 
forget  to  illustrate  this  case  in  the  man- 
ner of  all  liberal  Irish  historians,  by 
■tating  how  heavenly  vengeance  failed 
not  to  visit  this  crime  wi&  exemplary 
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of  the  jury,  and  all  of 
the  witneuet  who  dbplay  ed  lo  ihame** 
lots  a  regard  for  the  obligation  of  an 
oath,  having  been  murdered  in  the 
eonne  of  the  next  tweWe  months,  a 
circumstance  so  difficult  to  be  account- 
ed  for  in  such  a  eountj  as  Tipperary, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  call  in  dif  ine 
aid  as  the  only  dignus  vindex  that  can 
ezplun  so  singular  an  occurrence. 

For  my  part,  Tobias,  I  have  long 
since  ceased  to  have  any  opinions  at 
all ;  and  1  don't  care  a  farthing  for 
Count  Ratti-Menton,  only  that  I  ra- 
ther like  his  name.    (I  wan  thinking 
the  other  day,  as  1  passed  CAiu-Grant 
in  Bond  Street,  if  he  ever  quitted  his 
party,  that  RaUimMenton  would  not 
make  a  bad  nickname  for  him,  and  I 
place  it  accordingly  at  the  service  of 
Theodore  Hook ;)  but  still  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  the  Jews  do  not  eat  us 
Christians.     I  know  they  have  had 
many  a  nibble  at  some  friends  of  ours, 
Tobias,  who  shall  be  nameless.     And 
when  I  reflect  upon  some  matters,  I 
cannot   help  being  of  opinion  that 
those    lawyers   who  date  the  com- 
mencement of  legal  memory  from  the 
first  year  of  Richard  I.,  have  selected 
a  year  honourably  and  usefully  distin- 
guished by  a  great  act  of  justice, 
worthy  of  affording  a  grand  epoch  in 
the  history  of  law  and  equity  ;  and  I 
feel  there  is  one  act  of  his  brother 
King  John,  that  should  procure  for 
him  more  favour  than  he  generally 
enjoys  in  history.     When  I  think  of 
it,  I  almost  half  forgive  him  for  sign- 
ing Magna  Charta.    I  shall  not  allude 
to  it  more    particularly  ;    but   may 
remark  that  Frank  Baring  would  be 
excessively  delighted,  if  he  were  al- 
lowed to  subject    Rothschild  to  tho 
same  sort  of  dental  surgery  that  con- 
tributed BO  much  to  the  replenishment 
of  the  exchequer  of  John.     If  ire  had 
him,  Tobias,  would  we  leave  him  a 
grinder?     I  rather   think  not.      So 
much  for  this.     1  should  not  have 
written  on  the  subject  at  all  but  for 
your  request—  I  mean,  not  written  upon 
It  especially,  but  left  it  as  a  casual 
paragraph  to  come  under  the  grand 
general  bead  of  humbug.     When  we 
see  Moses  Monte6ore  going  out  as 
ambassador,  and  Hodges  of  Alexandria 
acting  as  mediator,  we  may  be  pretty 
aure  that  it  does  come   under  that 
capacious  category.     But  do  not  say 
this  by  any  means ;  for,  in  the  first 


place,  it  will  get  yon  a  name  for 
illiberality  without  any  corresponding 
profit— a  thing  always  to  be  avoided ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  it  may  hinder 
you  from  having  a  bill  done  at  '<  she* 
venty-foive  per  shent**  by  an  indigo 
nant  Israelite-^to  say  nothing  of  its 
consequences  to  you  at  the  hands  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  probable  you  will 
be  consigned,  when  the  bill,  if  dis- 
counted, will  be  in  duo  course  dishon- 
oured. 

Let  me  resume  my  dictionary.  By 
referring  to  my  last,  which  1  suppose 
vou  have  had  framed  and  glazed,  and 
hung  over  the  mantel-shelf  of  your 
office;  or,  if  that  process  be  too  expen- 
sive, duly  wafereu  thereunto — you  will 
find  that  I  broke  off  at  the  interesting 
topic  of 

VII.  FiNAKCE.^Here,  Tobias,  it 
is  only  to  be  expected  that  your  know- 
ledge is  extremely  limited.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  not  a  subject  which  hsa 
occasioned  you  considerable  thought 
at  innumerable  periods  of  your  life ; 
but  you  have  looked  at  it,  1  suspect, 
in  somewhat  personal  a  light,  and,  in 
point  of  date,  principally  connecti^d  it 
with  considerations  of  Saturday.  Write 
upon  it,  however,  you  must,  in  spite 
of  that  lack  of  knowledge — but  be  not 
downcast.  You  aro  not  in  a  worse 
predicament  than  nine  out  often  chan« 
cellors  of  tho  exchequer.  The  most 
flashy  among  them  all  of  our  time— 
his  name  was  George  Canning — took 
the  oifico  with  a  candid  declaration 
that  he  never  could  master  a  sum  in 
long  division.  He  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  his  financial  merits  ;  but  1 
have  no  doubt  that  the  conclusion  of 
his  career  would  have  verified  all  the 
hopes  that  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  this  opening  declaration.  The 
last  of  the  party,  we  see,  has  been  re- 
warded by  a  peerage  and  a  pension  for 
leaving  tho  exchequer  bankrupt,  and 
keeping  the  money  market  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  fever  and  fluctuation. 
There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  your 
being  afraid.  Who  knows  but  that, 
if  the  French  system  of  rewarding 
literary  men  with  titles  and  decora- 
tions, as  the  Quarterly  Review  re- 
commends, were  to  be  introduced 
among  us,  that  your  exertions  in  this 
line  might  be  rewarded  as  well  as 
those  of  Rice — that  as  he  is  called 
Lord  Mounteaglc,  in  boiio>]kX  ^^t\xv^% 
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of  bit  Uloftrioui  countryman  Daniel 
0*Rourke ;  so  might  you  be  styled  and 
titled  Lord  Mountgander,  in  honour 
of  that  illustrious  instrument  supplied 
to  you  from  the  pinion  of  the  guardian 
bird  of  Rome^  wherewith  your  tribe 
enlightens  the  nations  ? 

It  is  hard  to  make  finance  what  the 
young  ladies  call  '*  interesting  ;  **  but 
for  a  good  solid  plumpudding  article* 
few  things  do  better.  It  is  a  plain 
question  of  in  and  ouT^nothing  more. 
I  know  there  are  people  who  pretend 
to  treat  it  impartially ;  but  that  is  only 
pretence.  Good  pretence,  I  admit, 
and  occasionally  practised  by  all  par« 
ties.  It  is  very  well  to  bdgin  an  ar- 
ticle by  saying, — ''The  finances  ot 
this  great  empire  should  never  be  suf- 
fered to  become  a  party  question.  It 
Is  a  question  which  concerns  all,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  denominations 
of  party,  or  the  nicknames  of  faction, 
which  they  may  assume.  The  figures 
of  arithmetic  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  our  political  dissensions.  Look- 
ing upon  the  financial  state  of  the 
country  in  this  impartial  light,  and  feel- 
ing upon  this  point  at  least  no  trace 

of  paity  bias,  it  gives  us'* Now, 

all  this  looks  as  calm  as  the  summing 
up  of  a  judge,  but  be  not  deceived ;  for 
the  very  nest  words  show  whether  the 
writer  is  catering  for  the  ins  or  the 
outs.  Let  me  continue —  "  feeling 
upon  this  point,  at  least,  no  trace  of 
party  bias^  it  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  announce,  that  the  returns  of  the 
quarter's  revenue,  iust  published,  are 
highly  satisfactory. '  This  is  for  the 
ins :  for  the  outs — "  feeling  upon  this 
point,  at  least,  no  trace  of  party  bias. 
It  gives  us  no  pleasure  to  announce 
that  the  returns  of  the  quarter's  re- 
venue, just  published,  are  highly  un- 
satisfactory." This,  be  it  remarked, 
may  be  said  of  the  self- same  returns^ 
without  the  slightest  want  of  veracity. 
For  to  the  man  who  is  in,  no  matter 
how  unprosperous  the  general  return 
may  be,  as  his  own  peculiar  salary  is 
safe,  his  satbfaction  is  sincere';  and  no 
matter  how  cheering  in  its  universal 
aspect,  yet,  as  the  revenue  yields  no- 
thing to  him  who  is  out,  there  is  equal 
sincerity  in  his  expression  of  discon- 
tent. 

Thus  considered,  the  matter  is  as 
easy  as  A,  B,  C.  The  official  writer 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  insist  on  the 
gemertd  wealth'of  the  country,  and  it 


must  be  an  unlucky  return  indeed, 
which  does  not  aflbrd  him  some  de- 
tails of  gratification.  If  shoct  on  the 
year,  it  may  have  a  surplus  on  the 
quarter.  If  deficient  in  both,  why,  it 
can  hardly  be  deficient  in  every  item. 
Customs  have  gone  back— but  look  at 
Excise.  Both  have  diminished — ^but 
then  observe  stamps ;  and  so  forth.  At 
all  events,  in  the  most  desperate  case 
you  can  compare  it  with  some  other 
year  in  the  past  twenty — taking  of 
course  the  worst— and.  assigning  the 
safest  reasons  for  the  choice.  Then 
there  can  be  always  a  palliating  cause. 
The  crop  was  bad — the  weather  waa 
wet — any  thing  of  that  kind — or  else 
the  judicious  measures  of  the  ministry 
in  reducing  taxation  had  occasioned  a 
temporary  depression,  from  which^ 
however,  the  energies  of  the  country, 
now  that  they  have  been  relieved  of 
the  load  so  iniquitously  laid  upon  them 
by  the  late  administration,  will  speed- 
ily recover  — or  the  relations  with 
China,  or  Tombuctoo,  or  the  Man-in- 
the-Moon,  having  been  interrupted, 
had  occasioned  a  diminished  importa- 
tion of  rhubarb,  or  niggers,  or  moon- 
shine, which  had,  of  course,  affected 
the  revenue  in  a  serious  degree—- or, 
in  fact,  any  thing  you  like.  Next  year 
you  may  always  promise  will  be  bet- 
ter— if  it  be,  you  can  triumphantly 
quote  your  prediction  when  the  due 
time  comes ;  if  otherwise,  as  nobody 
will  remember  any  thing  about  it,  you 
may  just  go  on  as  if  you  had  said 
quite  the  contrary.  As  to  the  other 
case — if  the  returns  be  really  favour- 
able, there  need  be  no  end  of  your 
vapouring.  You  must  boldly  swear 
thtlt  the  happy  result  was  altogether 
attributable  to  the  superhuman  wis- 
dom and  the  incredible  integrity  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
their  admirable  colleagues,  *—  even 
though  these  ever  •  to  •  be  -  honoured 
functionaries  had  no  more  to  do  with 
it  than  a  potentate  whom  I  have  just 
mentioned,  viz.,  the.Man-in-the-  Moon. 
Equally  easy  is  the  other  side,  and 
far  more  popular.  You  can  have  no 
difficulty  here  whatever.  In  good 
years,  or  bad  years,  or  middling  years, 
it  is  all  the  same.  Disguise  them- 
selves as  they  will,  still,  Tobias,  taxes 
are  bitter  things  I  There  is  here  an 
endless  diversity  of  grumbling  in  store. 
Is  the  revenue  prosperous?     Good 


deot  of  tbo  Boird  of  Trade,  it  would 
be  improper  for  him  to  indulge  in  such 
lang'iiago.  I  have  lon^  obacrTcd  thiit 
we  all  like  to  be  told  that  wc  are  going 
to  dratniotion.  It  suiti  the  nalionul 
tute  nod  habit  of  growling,  Theo, 
u  for  detail;,  you  never  can  bo  at  a 
Ion.  Admit  at  oncccandidly — candid- 
ly, for  it  will  not  cost  f  ou  any  thing— 
Ihjt  taxation  is  necessary  in  gpueral  j 
.  ind  ihai  being'  done,  you  can  Grc  anay 
M  eTiTf  item.  Cn.-toms  aro  contrary 
to  principle,  as  tending  to  lianish  com- 
nii>rcc  from  our  shores.  I'lciie,  ini' 
quitoiij  in  itself,  as  directly  prcising 
upon  tbe  inheritance  and  neeetnities 
oF  fho  people,  is  rcndorcd  ntill  nioro 
dotestablu  by  its  inijiiisitorial  mode  of 
culleclion.  Who  can  say  that  an  Kng. 
jhhmsn's  liouso  is  his  castle,  when  it 
ii  linble  to  be  invaded  ntfrht  and  day 
b/tbe  domiciliary  Tislls  of  ilie  hireling 
KMger?  Taxes,  cruel,  oppressive, 
*ci;1iing  OD  the  humbler  i-la!scs  with 
lafrjual  pressure — imposed  in  war, 
citiiiiimed,  coutrary  to  promi^^Ci  in 
pfiCB— tho  Tcry  light  of  heaven,  S;e. 
IVuu  can  bo  always  particularly  strung 
upon  the  ivindow-tax ;  draw  a  picturo 
*f  "  a  wiilowed  mother  watchinj-  in 
oMenia!  agony  over  Ihc  KicU-h.'U  of 
''cr  lovely  boy,  gas]iiug  in  tho  aguuii'S 
'>r  IjpbuR  !n  a  hot  room,  wlirrc  llio 
■HctnlesB  hand  of  the  tax-gatherer  has 
'!<nfd  tho  only  avenue  of  air"_if  I 
ill  not  mistake,  O'Connell  had  somC' 
ihii^  of  this  kind  once.]  Stamps,  a 
ibuDoful  clog  on  transactioDiofpri- 
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shBDoefully  diipro* 
iliould  a  jio*)''  ''^W 
*^  a  ihiiling  upon 
'hilo  tba  rich  man 
)Ound  upon  his  bill 
x,in  the  case  of  the 
i-huudredth  part  of 
lO  caso  of  the  rich 
indili.  Cobbctt,  I 
Irst  discovered  this 
ird  Allborp,  (then 
Exchequer,)  looking 

of  his  own  prize, 
lononrable  member 
lio  did  not  know 
I.    Thero  is  cncou> 

Tobias,  to  write. 
iranco  is  no  clog 
ment.  Post- office 
id  Hill— and  aa  for 
a  paltry  and  inaiff- 
wed  for  «  moment 
BDta  in  the  rcrenuo 

To  tills  your  ministerial  antagonista 
may  rc[>ly, — "  How,  tlion,  in  tho 
name  of  Mammon,  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer of  tlie  Court  of  l'andumonium>  is 
tho  revenue  to  be  raised ':  You  say 
that  there  should  bo  taxation,  bnt  you 
object  to  every  source  by  which  it  can 
possibly  bo  raised."  Your  answer  il 
at  hand.      You  have  your  enemy  on 


tbo  I 


"  It  il 


assist  the  degraded  and  imbccilo 
eabinct,  wliich  has  brought  the  country 
into  BO  much  misery  and  ruin,  by  de- 
vising new  modes  of  (i»cal  oppression 
for  tho  farther  harassing  of  this  nn- 
fortunnto  and  deluded  nation.  It  will 
bo  full  lime  to  atk  us  this  question 
when  we  enjoy  tho  rank  and  pocket 
tho  salary  of  chancellor  of  the  cx- 
chrquer ;  '  and  os  tho  chances  of  your 
atluining  that  offiee,  Tobias,  aro  of  tho 
slenderest  order,  you,  by  this  means, 
will  butlli]  tho  cni[uiry  of  jonr  oppo- 
nents till  tho  coming  of  tho  Uockll- 
crancs,  and  the  eunsequcnt  rc-csla- 
blishment  of  King  I'icrockic  on  the 
throne  of  tlio  Dipsodcs,  lost  to  him 
by  his  listuning  to  the  vainglorious 
counsels  of  his  three  rash  captains, 
and  tho  indomitable  valour  of  Freic 
Jchan  dcs  Enlomeiire?,  which  some 
interpret  "  Triar  Julin  of  the  Chop- 
ping Knives,"  and  otliers  "  Friar  John 
of  the  funnels." 

So  far  fur  finance.  I  have  omitted 
all  mention  of  tho  national  debt,  for 
that  is  a  plain  case.  On  one  side  it 
is  an  iacuDus  on  tUo  counXn.   Wku 
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eontracted  to  mpport  unholj  wan 
^gainit  liberty ;  it  weighs  down  all  our 
energiei ;  it  etposes  us  to  enormous 
taxaUoDf  and  so  on  until  you  como  to 
*'  Hnna  for  the  sponge."  [Quote 
from  Johnson ;— ■ 

**  And  grandsons  now  their  grandslres* 
wreath  reject, 

From  age  to  age  in  eTerlasting  debt."] 

On  the  other  side^  it  is  a  stimuhis  to 
national  exertion — a  security  against 
irar.  It  was  contracted  principally 
to  save  us  from  becoming  a  province 
of  France :  its  proceeds  are  all  spent 
in  the  country  :  it  affords  a  convenient 
security  for  investing  money  ;  and  so 
on,  until  you  come  to  "  Huzza  for 
faith  to  the  public  creditors  1  '*  [  Wlicn 
people  tell  you  that  it  will  destroy 
the  country  at  last,  fail  not  to  re- 
mind them  of  that  great  philosopher, 
David  Hume,  who  predicted  the  same 
result  whenever  it  amounted  to  a  hun- 
dred millions.]  This  I  have  omitted 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  declined 
giving  you  any  instruction  on  the 
subject  of  pro-I*opery  and  no- Popery, 
(see  in  my  former  letter,  Art.  Catho- 
lics ;)  viz.  because  if  you  cannot 
wish  that,  you  have  chosen  a  wrong 
trade.  As  J\Iax well's  Cockney  was, 
in  many  particulars,  an  excellent  man, 
but  ''he  would  never  do  for  Gal  way  ;" 
■o  you  may  be  a  man  of  the  most 
astonishing  abilities  in  all  other  species 
of  literature,  but  in  this  case  *'  you 
will  never  do  for  a  newspaper."  Be. 
tides,  I  did  not  wish  to  hurt  your  fcel- 
itigs,  and  I  have  observed,  Tobias, 
that  the  word  debt  is  very  uupalatable 
to  literary  men  in  general ;  and  from 
lome  singular  associations  is  apt  to 

S reduce  a  considerable  effect  upon 
leir  nervous  system. 
VIII.  Foreign  Affairs. — I  must 
drop  the  pen  for  a  moment  and  weep  I 
My  heart  is  sad,  and  I  must  mix  a 
tumbler  of  brandy  and  water,  calldum 
cum,  I  am  like  Ossian,  the  son  of 
Fingal,  begotten  by  Jemmy  Macpher- 
f  on,  dominie  of  Ruthven,  and  member 
of  Parliament  for  the  Nabob  of  Arcot. 
"The  murmur  of  thy  streams,  O 
Lora,  brings  back  the  memory  of  the 
past.  Tlie  sound  of  thy  words,  Gar- 
inallar,  is  lovely  in  mine  ear.**  Like 
him,  *'  I  stretch  my  hand  to  the  spear 
as  in  the  days  of  other  years.  I 
stretch  my  hand,  but  it  is  feeble ;  and 
the  sigh  of  my  bosom  grows ;  **  and 
Hke  him,  too,  I  remember  with  sorrow 
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old  I     The  deeds  of  the  days  of  other 


years 


But  the  stern  work  of  the  world 
must  be  done  in  spite  of  our  griefs. 
I  empty,  therefore,  my  tumbler  to 
get  forward  with  a  sigh. 

Methinks  I  hear  you,  Tobias*  aslt- 
ing  what  affects  me  in  this  unusual 
manner.  Perhaps  you  may,  in  the 
simplicity  of  your  soul,  imagine  that, 
like  Lord  Byron*s  lady  of  a  noble  line, 
I  weep  over  the  realm's  decay,  and 
have  some  notion  of  s/aft'ii^— excuse 
me  from  borrowing  a  word  from  the 
vocabulary  of  the  now  ministerial  and 
courtly  party  of  llibandism  —  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  contrasting  his  go- 
vernment with 


CI 


The  glorioB  of  England  of  old. 


Kre  the  faithless  Whigs  betray *d  her, 
When  Wellington's  men  won  lashings  of 

gold, 
Ere  Evans  to  lickings  was  leader." 

(The  last  rhyme,  bo  it  observed,  be- 
ing Hibernian,  in  honour  of  that  dis- 
tinguibhed  commander,  and  knight  of 
the  blushing  riband  and  unblushing 
countenance.)  Not  I.  I  have  a  great 
esteem  fur  Lord  Palmerston.  He 
writes  a  very  good  leading  article  him- 
self, which,  if  he  could  put  a  little 
sense  or  truth  into  the  matter,  and 
some  slight  dash  of  grammar  into  the 
language,  would  be  admirable  speci- 
mens of  the  art  upon  which  I  am  lec- 
turing you.  And  then  every  party 
man,  no  matter  to  what  side  he  is  at- 
tached, must  regard  consistency  ;  and 
of  statesmen  Lord  Palmerston  is, 
among  living  men,  the  most  consis- 
tent. 

"  True  as  the  dial  to  the  snn, 
Whenever  it  is  shined  upon." 

Ho  has  consistently,  through  good 
report  and  evil  report,  stuck  to  place. 

1 .  Mr  Pitt  was  prime  minister,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  had  a  place. 

2.  Mr  Fox  was  prime  minister,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  had  a  place. 

3.  Lord  Grenville  was  prime  minis- 
ter, and  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  place. 

4.  Mr«l^erceval  was  prime  minister, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  place. 

5.  Lord  Liverpool  was  prime  min« 
ister,  and  Lord  Palmerston  had  a 
place. 

6.  Mr  Canning  was  prime  minister, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  place. 

7.  Lord  Gudcrich  was  prime  minis* 
lieter  ending,  "  A  tale  of  the  times  of    ter,  and  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  place. 
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&  Lord  Luudowna  was  prime  nil-    paper   world    beyond    queatioDf    U 


■liter,  and  Lord  Palmertton  bad 
pJaoe* 

0.  The  Duke  of  Welliiigton  was 
prime  miiiister«  and  Lord  Palmerston 
ladapUoe. 

Here  breaki  tbe  leriee^bat  not  for 
loog.  The  Dake,  having  resolved 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake*  fiang 
Palmenton  oat  of  office  as  unceremo- 
BMMislj  as  angipr  Jove*  in  Faradise 
Xoi/f  flings  Mnlciber  sheer  o'er  the 
cfysUl  battlemenU.  The  fall  of  poor 
Vnlcan  lasted 

"  Vt9m  morn  to  noon,   from  noon  to 

dewy  eve — 
Asmnnier*!  day." 


pleased  the  Fates  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  end  in  1815.  And  what  are  news* 
papers  now,  to  what  they  were  then  ? 
Treadmillsy  sir*  compared  with  the 
former  pleasure  gardens.  Why*  when 
the  war  r&gedZ^aged,  do  I  say?.— 
when  the  war  tportedt  newspapers 
wrote  themselves.  What  had  an 
editor  to  do*  but  to  slip  his  scissors 
into  the  Gaxette— 'Snd  Extraordinary 
Gazettes  were  in  those  days  as  plentr 
as  blackberries — and  whip  out  of  it 
whole  pages  of  matter  at  a  time.  And 
what  matter*  Tobias !  God  help  your 
head!  do  not  think  that  what  yon 
now  read  in  gazettes  is  to  be  compared 


..ith  what  was  the  reading  in  similar 
Hb  lordship*s  tumble  was   not   of    works  when  I  was 
anieh  longer  duration  ; — he  was  out 
about  six  months*  during  which  timo 
be  played  the  part  of  a  fluiing  patriot* 


and  then— > 

10.  Earl  Grey  was  prime  minister* 
and  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  place. 

11.  Lord  Melbourne  was   prime 
■mister,  and  Lord  Palmerston  had  a 


Peel  eame  in  for  three  or  four 
months*  and  then  Palmerston  had  no 
plaee ;  but  soon  returned— 

12.  Lord  Melbourne*  purged  of 
Brougham,  as  prime  minister*  and 
Lord  Palmerston  had  a  place. 

Had  a  place*  do  I  say  ?  haa  a  place. 
What*s  that  Terence  says*  Filium  ha^ 
beo,  Menedeme;  ah  I  quid  dixi  habeof 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  quotation 
b  correct*  Tobias*  because  the  last 
copy  of  Terence  I  had*  is  gone  the 
way  of  all  Terence*s  ad  avunculos. 
You  understand  Latin  ;  namely*  that 
of  principal  secretary  of  state  for  the 
foreign  department. 

Albany  Fonblanque  has  published 
a  book  called  "  England  under  seven 
Adouniatrations."  What  is  that  to 
the  work  which  the  noble  viscount 
might  publbh— <*  Palmerston  under 
twelve  Administrations?*'  Such  an 
example  of  consistency*  I  maintain*  is 
learcely  to  be  matched  in  history. 

Therefore*  shall  Lord  Palmerston 
receive  no  marks  of  contumely  from 
me ;  and  as  for  the  ruin  of  England* 
I  am  aware  that*  like  a  female  friend 
of  the  latevDuke  of  Queensbcrry* 
Britannia  takes  a  great  deal  of  ruining. 
No*  Tobias*  my  sorrows  are  much 
more  practical.  For  the  peace  of  the 
general  world*  perhaps*  but  for  the 
pUgue  and  annoyance  of  the  newB'^ 


_^*<  Calidoi  juventa, 
CoDBule  Planco/' 

or*  as  Lord  By  ron  chooses  to  translate 
it* 

''  In  my  hot  yonth,   when  George  the 
Third  was  king*" 

or  better  still,  in  MS.  penei  me, 

'*  In  my  hot  youth,  when  on  the  ocean 

drench 
Lord  Nelson  thnnder*d— and  in  the  field 

or  trench 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  eqnabash'd  the 

French." 

What  have  wc  in  the  gazettes  now 
but  a  small  handful  of  promotions  in 
the  army  or  navy*  putting  us  per- 
versely in   mind  of  better  times ;   a 
grudging  and  beggarly  brevet ;  lots 
of  dissolutions  of  partnerships*  bank- 
ruptcies* dividends,    certificates*  so* 
questratious*    declarations    of    insol- 
vency, [by  the  way,  if  you  are  writing 
on  the   Opposition  side,  keep  your 
eve  sharp  upon  these  departments  of 
the  Gazette,  fur  you  can  always,  if 
they  happen  to  swell  considerably* 
bring  them  up  as  proofs  of  the  despe- 
rate state  of  the  country*  which  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me*  at  this  period  of 
our  correspondence,  to  say*  must  be 
always  attributed  to  the  direct  and 
infernal  agency  of  the  existing  Ad- 
ministration.     Observe*  in  passing* 
that  you  are  always  to  describe  bank- 
rupts as  ill-used  individuals,  men  of 
the  utmost  solvency,  tbo  most  prudent 
conduct*  and    the    most    undeniable 
principles*  just  as  the  police  reporters 
designate  all  ladies  of  that  **  certain** 
kind,  which*  in  conversaXioik,  w«  %x^ 
content  to   leave  <<  uac^ila^ix;'    %& 
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<<  interesting,  though  unfortunatct  fe- 
males ;  **]  announcements  of  promo- 
tions»  or  choppings  and  changmgs  of 
robbing  statesmen  and  jobbing  law- 
yers; now  and  then  a  peer  by  the 
virtue  and  for  the  cause  of  the  pitch- 
fork; Ebenezer  Snooksy  or  Joshua 
Pelew-islands,  or  Snufflebag  Six-and- 
eightpence^  of  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
or  Birmingham,  turned  into  a  knight, 
—Sir  Ebenezer,  Sir  Joshua,  Sir  Snuf- 
flebag ;  a  license  granted  to  the  no- 
Boap-and- water  primitive  sand-the- 
8ugar-pick-a-pockot  body  of  believers, 
to  allow  persons  to  commit  fornication 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  other 
things  of  that  kind.  Excellent  all  in 
their  way — excdlent  all ;  the  last  par- 
ticularly, for  it  has  contributed  to  put 
various  shillings  into  the  hands  of 
various  worthy  and  pious  men,  to 
whom  that  ceremony — not  of  mar- 
riage, but  payment — was  peculiarly 
refreshing. 

But,  Tobias,  where  is  the  Jight- 
ing  ?  You  will  tell  me  it  is  in  India. 
Heaven  forefend  that  I  should  under- 
value India  ; — if  this  letter  of  mine  by 
any  accident  falls  into  the  hands  of 
Scotchmen,  I  should  be  ruined  for 
ever,  were  I  to  do  so. 

**  All  Caledonia  waste  and  wild, 
Fit  nurse  for  many  a  writer  child," 

would  be  in  arms  against  me.  Hero 
let  mo  diverge  for  a  moment.  [We 
must  decline  publishing  the  remarks 
of  this  writer  concerning  Scotland,  as 
they  are  exceedingly  illiberal.  Wo 
fall  back  on  the  national  motto, 
«*  Nemo  me  (or  wo  should  perhaps,  in 
editorial  phrase,  say  nos,)  impune  la- 
cessit,"  which  signifies,  *'  Nobody 
shall  insult  Scotland  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine."  Besides,  we  sell  8500 
copies  in  India.  We  therefore  cut 
out  the  immediately  succeeding  sen- 
tences. The  letter  proceeds  to  say,] 
Cabul,  good — Herat,  excellent — Khe- 
lat,  famous.  All  the  march  of  tho 
army,  splendid.  Who  denies  it  ?  At 
least  I  cannot  find  any  one  who  docs ; 
nor,  with  all  my  experience,  can  I  con- 
ceive why  any  body  should  have  any 
reason  whatever  for  saying  one  word 
against  the  Indian,  or,  as  you  call  it 
when  you  wish  to  make  a  long  word 
towards  filling  up  a  line,  tho  Indo- 
British  army.  I  think  on  the  whole 
that  they  should  be  prused ;  but  that 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  There  is 
nobody  to  abuse  them,  and  therefore, 
no/  beiag  matter  of  coDtrover8y»  they 


are  of  no  use  to  as  of  the  broadshoet. 
I  know  that  among  Indians,  Mulii- 
gatawneys,  Quihis,  or  other  remark- 
ble  castes  in  Brahminical  bistory^ 
you  cannot  sit  down  a  moment  with- 
out being  told  that  India  is  lost — that 
the  direction 

No — here  I  am  wrong,  because  the 
gentlemen  in  the  direction  are  a  re- 
markable exception  to  this  matter  of 
communicability  as  to  tho  consumma« 
tion  of  Indian  combustibility — excuse 
the  alliteration,  for  they  never  say  a 
word  about  it  at  all.  Odd  as  it  must 
appear  to  you,  Tobias,  I  dined  with  a 
director  the  other  day,  and  when  I 
asked  liim  what  was  the  progress  of 
affairs  in  China,  he  answered  with 
much  dignity,  '*  Sir,  I  am  not  aware, 
officially,  that  such  a  place  as  China 
exists." 

But  to  supply  my  broken  sentence. 
I  was  proceeding  to  observe,  that  all 
Indians,  especially  those  who  call 
themselves  Old  Indians,  declare  that 
India  is  lost,  and  that  the  directors 
have  lost  it.  In  every  new  war  in  the 
East,  the  natives  of  the  Oriental  club, 
situate  by  the  refreshing  margin  of 
the  streams  of  Shepherd  Street,  hold 
out  that  wo  are  done.  Every  body, 
Mahometan,  Brahmin,  Burman,  Pin- 
daree,  Affghan,  Thug,  Hill  Cooley, 
whoever  may  turn  up,  is  to  beat  us. 
Observe  with  what  exactitude  every 
*'  correspondent  from  India*'  remarks 
that  nobody  but  himself  knows  what 
India  is. 

I  do  not  deny  the  value  of  this,  in  a 
certain  sense,  and  I  am  well  aware 
that  it  passes  current  at  Ibbotson's 
Hotel  as  vast  philosophy ;  but  it  hardly 
interests  that  noble  community  called 
the  reading  public.  What  can  you 
make  of  Hindoo  affairs  ?  I  know  that 
in  places  where  Indians  do  congregate, 
we  hear  a  vast  clamour  about  person- 
ages of  various  names  of  Oriental 
sound,  terrific  to  the  waiters.  Wo 
listen  astounded  to  the  three- faced 
doings  of  the  Great  Ram-bam- jerry- 
go  •  dam .  berry  -  ho  •  torn  •  too-tun-hoo- 
flambang,  when  a  Rajah  or  Nawaab, 
(in  my  youth  they  used  to  call  these 
chaps  Nabob,)  or  Shah  or  Kamram, 
(I  think  that  is  a  word  of  new  impor- 
tation,) or  Ameer,  or  MfVza,  or  Lama, 
or  Tharawaddie,  or  Mandarin,  is  to 
chop  us  off  as  if  we  wero  no  better 
than  grass  prepared  for  tho  dejeuner 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  many  years  ago 
King  of  Babylon.    But  1  do  not 
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where  yon  are  to  write  leading  articles 
on  thla  peculiar  tack»  and  that  you 
know*  TobiaSj  is  the  only  point  on 
vhieh  I  am  at  present  lecturing. 

I  suppose  Lora  Keane  and  Dost  Mo- 
hammed, Shah  Soojah  and  Sir  Wil« 
liam  Macnaughton*  Captain  Thom- 
•on  and  Runjeet  Sing,  and  all  pcr« 
tons  concerned,  have  done  tlicir  duty. 
S3  I  take  it  that  Goncnil  Pcrowski, 
in  his  march  upon  Khiva,  has  made  a 
demonstration  worthy  of  regard.  With 
respect  to  Circas&ia,  it  b  to  be  ima- 
gined that  tho  war  is  going  on  thcro 
satisfactorily.    Whether  Mchcmct  Ali 
and  tho  Sultan  have  settled  their  dif- 
ferenceSf  I  am  not  aware — nor  do  I 
exactly  recollect  if  Khoi^rew  Pacha 
has  been  hanged,  like  the  lute  Muns. 
Courvoisicr,  valet  of  Lord   William 
Kussell.     I  read,  two  or  three  d.iys 
ago,  that  Lisbon  had  been  swallowed 
up  in  an  earthquake;  but  what  tho  dito 
was  whether  it  was  the  earthquake  of 
1759,  or  one  that  occurred  last  week, 
I  did  not  stop  to  enquire.     Of  Spain, 
I  perceive  that  occasional  mention  is 
made,  accompanied  with  some  anxiety 
on  the  Stock  Exchange ;  but,  on  eu- 
qniry  in  other  quarters,  I  do  not  find 
any  trace  of  its  existence.     There's  a 
boundary  question,  I  believe,  going 
on  bcfwcen  us  and  the  Yaukcts,  and 
we  occasionally  hoar  of  such  ])laccd  as 
Mexico,  Peru,  the  Equator,  (.'hili,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Well  1  they  are,  1  suppose,  all  right 
in  their  way — but  they  cannot  be  mado 
pennanent  stuff  for  articles.     Tiicro 
are  only  two  points  on  which  I  have 
to  advise  you.  There  are,  first,  Louis 
Philippe,    •••••••'• 

and  the  other  is  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
—difficult— dillicult— but    •     •     •     • 

This  is  altogether  a  dilTorcnt  mat- 
ter. I  must  go  back  to  my  orijjfinal 
ground  of  lament.  What  is  all  this  to 
the  days  bygone?  You  have  some- 
thing now  to  write  upon — else  your 
occupation  is  gone;  but  you  must 
write — you,  even  you,  Tobias  other- 
yiUe  the  paper  looks  niked  and  dis- 
armed.' God  be  with  the  days  when 
we  could  piint  in  letters  as  tall  as  the 
monument, 

GLORIOUS  VICTORY! 

What  had  we  to  say  then  ?  What, 
but  "  It  is  with  feelings  not  to  be  de- 
scribed that  we  call  tho  attention — but 
that  indeed  is  not  needed  —  of  our 
readers^   to  the  glorious  intclUgeiicQ 


which  will  be  found  below.  Feeling 
that  any  preface  of  ours  would  only 
impatiently  detain  the  impatient  public 
from  the  glorious  intelligence,  which  it 
is  our  glorious  lot  to  lay  before  them> 
we  shall  not  add  another  word.** 

Then  followed  four  columns  of  somo 
such  stuff  us  the  Nile,  or  Copenhngen« 
or  Trafalgar,  or  Talavera,  or  Sala- 
manca, or  Badajoz,  or  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo,  or  San  Sebastian,  or  Thoulouse* 
or  Waterloo,  or  the  march  upon  Mos- 
cow, or  the  occupation  of  France^ 
or— 

But  no  matter — see  the  Annual  Re- 
gistcr.  Now,  when  these  things  wero 
going  forward  in  the  world,  who  cared 
a  farthing  what  elso  a  newispaper  con- 
tained, if  it  gave  them  f  I  repeat  it,  la 
tlio.so  glorious  days  a  newspaper 
wrote  itself.  May  I  not  then  bo  sad 
ot'houl,  when  I  tind  that,  instead  of 
nillng  papers  with  deeds  of  others,  we 
are  obliged  to  stuff  them  witli  words 
of  our  own.  China,  you  will  say, 
may  do  something — no — it  is  only  a 
tempest  in  a  tea-cup.  Not  that  China 
is  not  a  fine  thing  to  write  about—- 
thcre*s  tho  Opium  question — elegant 
on  both  bides ;  read  Warreu — ho  floori 
tho  humbug  that  opium  has  any 
thing  to  do  wiih  tho  quarrel.  There 
you  have  every  thing  that  can  bo 
said  on  that  side  ;  read  piety,  morals, 
poison,  corruption  of  innocent  em- 
j)irc — all  excellent.  But  fighting 
there  will  be  none.  That  Lin,  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  writes  well,  and 
in  a  capital  stylo,  caunot  bo  denied. 
I  wij^h  that  we  had  more  of  the  Lin 
stylo  among  our:«elves  ;  but  between 
ourselves,  Tobias,  I  fear  that  our  most 
eminent  political  authors  imitate  more 
the  swagger  than  tho  energy  of  that 
most  original  of  writers.  If  ho  bo 
obliged  to  lly  from  C'hina,  I  hope  he'll 
come  to  London,  for  he  would  be  well 
worth  ten  guineas  a-week  to  the  — , 
or  any  other  comatose  and  moribund 
journal. 

1  am  about  to 

•^*  Here  tho  handwriting  of  the 
venerable  senior  begins  to  be  so  indis- 
tinct, thi't  it  caunot  bo  deciphered  by 
any  average  compositor.  Wo  sup- 
pose that,  like  all "  luudatcres  temporis 
actii*  he  was  led  away  by  his  antiquat- 
ed feelings.  Whether  we  shall  publish 
any  more  of  this  correspondence,  which 
has  by  the  merest  accident  fallen  into 
OUT  hands,  is  a  mailer  ot  cotvs\Oiw«l\\oti. 
J>ut  as  our  readers  may  "^eTW"^^  \i^ 
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anzioni  to  flod  how  Mr  Flimiy  appre- 
ciated the  favouri  of  his  aocient  cor- 
respondenti  we  lubjoin  tlie  following 
letter  :— 

ToBiAi  Flimsy,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Sarah 

FOLLPOINT. 

*^N<hmaUer'Where,June\^,  1840. 
«<  Sarah, 

•'This  is  the  anniversary  of  — - 
the  battle  of  Waterloo— the  battle 

which  decided  the  fate  of the  fate 

of  nations.  I  am  distracted  to  think 
that  this  renowned  day — this  renowned 
day— 'is  to  be  the  day— the  day — that 
decides  my  fate — my  fate — as  well — 
or  rather  as  ill — as  that  of  the  late 


Napoleon  Buonaparte,  or  Bonaparte 
—for  it  is  spelt  both  ways.  I  am  dis- 
tractod — distracted.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  am  writing-^indeed,  many  per» 
sons  have  said  the  same  of  my  printed 
compositions —  but—Sarah  —  Sally- 
Sal— Sal  1  Is  this  the  conduct — is  this 
the— the— the— I  have  not  got  a  word* 
And  is  she  then  false?— but  I  will  nott 
or  shall  not,  or  whatever  is  the  best 
grammar,  for  I  do  not  tliink  it  is  de^ 
cidcd— whatever  it  is,  will  not,  or  shaH 
not — it  is  no  use  to  go  on.  Of  all  the 
old  ruffians  I  ever  knew— ruffiaks— 
I  underline  it.  No  matter.  What 
he  says  is  true— but  •  •  •  • 


TEA-TOTALISBC  AMD  TOTAL  AB0TINEMCE. 


Dear  Christopher, — Having  been 
lately  invited  to  become  vice- patron 
of  a  Total  Abstinence  Society,  by 
some  well-meaning  people  whose 
knowledge  of  my  habits,  and  my  pe- 
culiar fitness  for  that  office,  must  have 
been  derived  from  sources  highly 
flattering  to  myself,  and  the  authcnti- 
oity  of  which  was  probably  never 
questioned,  I  have  been  induced  to 
turn  over  in  my  mind  the  great  ques- 
tion of  totalism— by  which  I  mean 
totality  in  all  its  branches,  whether  of 
abstinence  or  of  tea.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  effects  of  undiluted  water, 
taken  inwardly,  upon  such  constitu- 
tions as  mine,  I  have  even  made  my- 
self the  subject  of  a  series  of  experi* 
nents.  As  the  object  I  had  in  view 
waa  to  benefit  society  at  the  least  pos- 
sible inconvenience  to  myself,  it  oc> 
eurred  to  me  that  the  virtue  of  the 

Sure  element  (as  it  used  to  be  called 
efore  it  was  analysed  by  philosophers 
and  microscopes)  might  be  well 
enough  tested  on  the  omasopathio 
principle,  that  is,  by  being  taken  in 
infinitessimally  small  doses  ;  and  I  am 
bound  to  admit,  so  far  as  my  own  case 
is  concerned,  that  water  is  at  least  a 
perfectly  harmless  fluid,  and  not  very 
unpleasant ;  provided  that,immediate« 
ly  after  imbibing  it,  the  mouth  and 
throat  be  rinsed  with  a  little  coguae  ; 
and  perhaps  other  people  may  be  able 
to  refrain  from  swallowing  their 
gargle.  Of  course,  this  is  only  a  step 
towards  qualifying  one's-self  for  go- 
sag^  ihe  entire  hog,  and  taking  tho 


pledge  of  Father  Matthew ;  but  my 
own  maxim  is  pedctentim  tamen  A 
very  sudden  conversion  is  always  likely 
to  be  followed  by  a  relapse ;  and  I  am 
determined  that  nobody  shall  be  abl« 
to  reproach  me  with  precipitation  in 
the  matter.  I  shall  much  meditata 
this  thing,  I  promise  you,  and  read 
many  tracts  and  hear  many  fathers 
upon  the  subject,  before  I  liecome  a  tho- 
rough prosely te.  Great,  indeed,  would 
be  my  satisfaction,  Mr  North,  to  have 
the  benefit  of  your  advice,  and  mora 
especially  of  your  example.  To  learn 
that  you  had  at  length  repudiated 
those  maxims  of  ''  wise  old  Pboey- 
lides,"  and  become  a  tea-totaler  in 
your  old  days,  would  have  greater 
influence  with  me  than  a  dozen  Pin- 
daric odes  on  the  surpassing  excel- 
lency of  water.  But,  perhaps,  it  b  too 
much  to  expect  a  man  at  your  time  of 
life  to  renounce  inveterate  habits  of 
tippling.  In  the  mean  time,  having 
unfortunately  not  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  confine  my  reading  and  invea- 
tigations  to  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion only,  I  am  agitated  by  a  sea  of 
doubts;  and  such  of  my  friends  as 
watch  me  narrowly  are  able  to  detect 
little  inconsistencies  in  my  conduct^ 
which  are  entirely  owing  to  the  impar- 
tiality with  which  I  balance  the  con- 
flicting arguments  upon  this  Intricate 
subject.  It  is  alleged,  for  instance,  that 
I  am  a  tea-totaler  in  theory  but  not 
in  practice — that  the  thin  potations 
which  I  am  in  the  oecasional  habit 
of  prescribing  for  others,  do  not,  by 
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ujmeanii  constitute  my  own  ordi* 
U17  beverage  ;  and  that  my  moht 
eoeigetic  remarks  and  aptest  q nota- 
tions in  favour  of  '*  the  cup  that  eiicers 
but  not  inebriates,"  are  generally  made 
nnder  the  influence  of  another  cup 
which  does  both.  Tiic  fact  is  as  I 
hare  told  you.  Endowed  by  nature 
with  that  candid  and  insatiable  spirit 
of  enquiry^  and  that  entire  openness 
to  convictioD*  which  in  politics  are  the 
characteristic  of  the  respectable  sec- 
tion called  waTerers^  and  never  liaving 
been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  tho- 
roughlyt  conclusively,  and  inexorably 
on  any  subject  whatever«  I  claim  the 
justice  of  not  havini?  my  iluctuations 
ascribed  to  any  dereliction  of  priuciplc. 
In  truth,  Mr  North,  there  is  in  this 
question,  as  in  evory  other  that  ever 
1  examined,  an  infinite  deal  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  First,  let  us  consider 
the  matter  in  a  chemical  point  of  view. 
Liften  to  the  animatccl  and  urgent 
remonstrance  of  a  learned  hydmplio- 
bist  addressing  himself  to  tho:ic  whom 
be  styles  the  Antichri^tian  Sect, 
vulgarly  and  illiterately  calling  them- 
selves teaptotalers.  ''You  say  that 
lie  and  porter,  wines  and  spirits,  are 
■timalating  poisons!  What  is  the 
atmosphere — the  air  wo  breathe  ?  It 
is  composed  of  four-fifths  of  nitrogen 
pasy  (the  most  deadly  poison  if  breathed 
by  itself,)  mixed  with  about  one-iifth 
of  oxygen  gas,  which  is  also  a  stimu- 
lating poison  ;  for,  if  taken  undiluted 
with  nitrogen,  it  would  produce  great 
excitement,  inflammation,  and  death  ; 
into  which  gas,  if  it  pleased  Heaven 
suddenly  and  entirely  to  convert  the 
atmosphere,  it  would  consume  the 
world  to  its  foundation  in  one  uni- 
versal blaze ;  yet,  if  diluted  with  tho 
other  gas,  it  gives  vigour,  vivacity, 
bealth,  beauty,  and  existence  to  man, 
and  the  whole  natural  world.  Tho 
oxygen,  applied  a  few  moments  in  a 
concentrated  form,  increases  the  pulse, 
and  produces  an  excitement  bordering 
on  inebriation.  When  you  say  wo 
should  take  no  stimulus,  must  we 
therefore  abstain  from  inhaling  the 
stimulus  of  the  atmof>pherc  ?  A  stimu- 
lating poison,  too,  it  may  be  called, 
from  being  compounded  of  ingredients 
which,  taken  separately,  would  in- 
stantly kill."  Here  is  manifestly  the 
true  ground  of  the  comparison  in- 
stitute by  a  distinguished  orator  be- 
tween the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
liberty  of  ih»  press.    Each  may  he 


said  to  be  compounded  of  inflammatory 
and  destructive  elements,  the  evil  pro- 
perties of  which  are  neutralized  by 
eomhiuutiuii.  What  is  nitrogen  gas 
to  a  letter  from  Brutus,  or  a  leading 
article  to  tho  gross  personality,  the 
ru'le  invective,  the  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation, the  malicious  hint,  and  the 
daring  libel  ?  Yet,  if  we  have  our 
newspaper  not,  we  die  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  appears  that  such  a  thing  as  a 
deleterious  compound  is  a  physical 
impossibility — a  mere  chimera  ;  since 
iff  from  the  combination  of  even  nox- 
ious elements,  a  salutary  whole  is 
formed,  it  follows,  a  fortiori,  that 
when  the  ingredients  are  themselves 
innocent,  or  it  may  be  hencflcial,  the 
resulting  compound  must  necessarily 
be  wholesome  ;  and  this  is  the  great 
argument  in  favour  of  the  salubrious 
properties  of  punch,  bishop,  whisky- 
toddy,  and  the  like.  No  one  is  mora 
thoroughly  familiar  than  yourself,  Mr 
North,  with  the  component  parts  of 
punch.  Your  practical  knowledge 
on  tho  subject,  where,  or  at  what  early 
period  of  precocious  youth  originally 
ace^uiied  I  know  not,  has  been  ma- 
tured in  innumerable  symposia;  and, 
so  far  as  theory  is  concerned,  the 
source  of  your  learning  is  probably 
.Tohnson'8  dictionary,  which  would 
inform  you  tint  punch  is  a  liquor 
made  by  mixing  spirit  with  water, 
su^ar,  and  the  juice  of  lemon,  and 
formerly  with  spice ;  and  is  so  called 
from  an  Imlian  word  signifying  five, 
that  being  the  number  of  ingredients. 
Tlie  (ireek  equivalent  for  punch,  or 
more  properly  pounch,  is  ^0,%  te»ti  ;  but 
the  spice  is  now  admissible  only  in 
bishop  ;  wherefore  in  the  univertiities, 
and  in  convocations  of  the  clergy,  and 
ill  other  assemblages  of  learned  men, 
punch  is  more  correctly  called  6,0, 
riffFttetjv.  signifying  a  combination  of 
four.  Thus  it  appears  that,  in  this 
liquid,  the  purifying  and  nutritious 
principle  of  composition  is  carried  at 
leabt  twice  as  far  as  in  common  at- 
mospheric air,  which  labours  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  a  mixture 
of  tho  elements  only.  Of  course, 
however,  many  will  be  prepared  to 
contend  that  punch  is  not,  by  any 
means,  as  important  and  vital  an  agent 
in  tho  economy  of  nature  as  air ;  so 
that,  without  its  regular  supply  as 
a  stimulus,  men  would  «  dwm^Ve 
and  die."  Indeed,  t\\ere  ave  t^oiev^ 
people    of    my     aci^uaanVaiice,    Vi^ 
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those  members  of  no  society  for 
abstaining  cither  totally  or  partially 
from  any  thing  whatsoever,  who, 
if  they  should  happen  to  be  afflicted 
with  a  sick  headach  in  the  morning, 
are  apt  to  break  out  into  abrupt  and 
passionate  exclamations,  damnatory  of 
the  •«  flowing  bowl,"  as  if  that  had 
some  connexion  with  their  malady. 
But  What  says  the  poet,  in  one  of  those 
inspired  strains,  by  which  the  gifted 
sons  of  song,  flinging  the  touch  of  go- 
nius  around  them,  and  therewith  illu- 
minating and  revealing  the  sudden 
mysteries  of  nature,  occasionally  an- 
nounce sublime  truths  to  the  world  ? 

«  PuDch  cures  the  gout,  the  colic,  and  the 

phthisic ; 
And  it  is,  of  all  thins«,  the  very  best  of 

phyiic.*' 

This  is  truly  an  oracle  of  A  polio,  in  his 
double  capacity  of  god  of  poesy  and 
of  medicme.  However,  like  most 
other  oraelcs,  it  is  not  entirely  imob- 
Bcure ; — but  there  is  the  merit  of  the 
revelation.  Had  there  been  no  ambi- 
guity  no  room  for  speculation  and 

controversy — grateful  mortals,  having 
in  the  first  instance  received  the  pre- 
cious truth  with  all  due  reverence, 
would  have  proceeded  forthwith  to 
consign  it  to  the  bottom  of  that  well 
where  other  truths  lie  hid,  in  order 
that,  having  thus  disposed  of  it,  they 
might  address  themselves  the  more  en* 
tirely  and  exclusively  to  the  consider- 
ation of  such  questions  as,  being  alto- 
gether incapable  of  solution,  supply 
everlasting  matter   of  dispute,  and, 
consequently,  of  interest.     Doubt,  in- 
quiry, agitation,  discussion,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  thoroughly  awak- 
ening the  attention,  and  keeping  it  in 
a  due  state  of  yitality  and  alertness. 
We  are  told  (in  the  oracle)  that  a  par- 
ticular beverage  is  a  certain  cure  for 
three  specific  complaints  ;  and  that  it 
is,  moreover,  the  very  best  of  physic. 
Physio  for  what?    For  these  three 
complaints  only  ?  If  it  be  a  panacea, 
like  the  '*  universal  medicine" — if  it 
be  a  cure  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  ii 
heir  to,  why  should  three  only  be  enu- 
merated as  those  for  which  it  is  a  re- 
medy peculiarly  appropriate  ?  In  the 
state  of  hesitation  and  uncertainty  in 
which  I  have  found  myself,  after  fuUr 
considering  the  matter,  I  take  punch 
on  the  slightest  attack  of  every  thing 
that  appears  to  render  a  course  of  me- 
d/osl  treatment  neeeasary  or  adyisable ; 
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and  also  when  I  have  no  attack  of  any 
thing  at  all,  with  the  view  of  testing 
tlie  prescription  in  every  possible  case. 
If  I  can  prevail  on  any  of  my  friends 
to  adopt  the  opposite  system,  wo  will 
compare  notes  from  time  to  time,  and 
I  will  be  sure,  Christopher,  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  resuU. 

In  the  mean  time,  hear  again  the 
tea-totaler-mastix  :— "  Do  you  know 
that  the  very  water  you  drink  is  com- 
pounded of  two  ttimulating  poisons  of 
the  most  destructive  nature,  viz.,— 
Saj  per  cent  of  oxygen  gas, 
1 1 J  per  cent  of  hydrogen  gas  ? 
That  hydrogen,  in  certain  quantities 
with  oxygen,  explodes  with  a  violence 
surpassing  gunpowder  ?  That  it  is  the 
chief  ingredient  in  the  fearful  colliery 
explosions,  and  also  the  gas  that  illu- 
minates your  shops  and  streets?  Yet 
this  inflammatory  stimulant  and  poi- 
son forms  one-ninth  of  the  water  you 
drink."    If  I  were  to  expatiate  ever 
so  much  at  large  upon  the  excessive 
unpleasantness  and  risk  which  I  am 
encountering  by  my  omasopathic  and 
antopathic  experiments,  I  could  not 
set  my  public  spirit  and  self-devoted- 
ness  in  a  stronger  light  than  by  this 
bare  specification  of  the  elements  of 
water,  in  which,  by-the-by,  trochy- 
lites,  water-tigers,   water-devils,  and 
other  animalcule  are  overlooked ;  or> 
perhaps,  they  are  themselves  consider- 
ed as  resolved  into  their  component 
parts  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.     For, 
good  heavens !  to  what  am  I  exposing 
myself?  I  am  undergoing  a  course  of 
infusoria,  combined  with  that  inflam- 
matory   stimulant,    hydrogen ;     the 
poisonous  properties  of  which,  like 
an    adder  in    a    brake,    are   strug- 
gling to  develop  themselves  through 
an  antagonist  element  which  barely 
suffices    to    keep    them   in    subjec- 
tion.    The  inflammable  gas  in  my 
own  system  might  possibly  combine 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  fluid  in  such 
proportions  as  to  cause  me  to  explode 
with  a  violence  surpassing   that  of 
gunpowder!     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
my  conduct  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
masses,  and  that  amidst  the  present 
genial  shower  of  tributes  and  testimo- 
nials of  all  kinds,  from  a  snuflf-box  op 
a  pocket-patina  up  to  an  enviable,  and 
I  rear  by  me  unattainable  rint  of  many 
thousands  per  annum,  the  only  fleece 
remaining  dry  and  unrefreshed  will 
not  be  my  own.     If  I  were  to  be  al- 
loired  a  choice  in  the  matter,  the 
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"  small  tribute  of  affection  and  es- 
teem" should  consist  of  a  silver  tank- 
ard* of  course  with  an  appropiiate 
inscription  ;  and  I  would  wilJingly 
take  either  pledge  (for  it  appears  that 
abstinence  pledges  are  twofold*  con- 
sisting, like  quantiCies  iu  prosody*  of 
long  and  short)  never  to  apply  the 
testimonial  to  my  lips*  except  for  the 
purpose  of  imbibing  tho  contents  mo« 
dicinalhr.  This  I  might  safely  under- 
take ;  K>r  it  is  well  known  to  such  as 
drink  porter  on  philosophic  principles* 
that  the  metal  and  the  liquor  together* 
with  the  interior  oval  fleshy  membranes 
with  which  they  como  in  contact^  form 
a  perfect  yoltaic  circle  ;  and  to  me  tho 
galTanic  action  produced  tliereby  is 
so  peculiarly  refreshing*  that  I  defy 
all  the  drugs  in  thepharm.icnpa'ia  to  do 
me  so  much  good.  But  if  it  should  be 
considered  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  society  established  for  tho 
propagation  of  total  abstinence  to  con- 
nive at  the  existence  of  tankards  with 
any  qualification  whatsoever*  then  I 
am  sure  I  should  not  object  to  a  purse* 
or  even  a  tea-pot*  imder  tho  circum- 
stances. I  have  occasionally  seen 
adverUsements  of  trips  to  Richmond* 
and  excursions  to  tho  Nore*  for  tho 
benefit  of  evangelical  preachers  and 
other  meritorious  individuaL«*  who 
have  given  satisfaction  to  their  respec- 
tive admirers.  I  am  unwilling  tu  be- 
lieve that  this  hint  will  bo  thrown 
away.  Try  the  sincerity  and  the  de« 
serts  of  the  majority  of  those  who 
profess  many  things  by  any  practical 
test ;  call  upon  an  English  patriot  or 
an  Irish  tail  as  the  condition  of  tho 
enormous  tributes  which  are  poured 
into  their  capacious  maws*  to  desist 
altogether  from  heavy-wet  potationp* 
and  it  will  be  seen  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  spout  sedition  than  to  relinquish 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This 
is  an  illustration  of  thewidedifTerenco 
between  preaching  and  practice :  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  my  own  claim  is  founded 
on  the  latter. 

When  I  consider  tea  totallsm  with 
reference  to  economy*  whether  politic 
calor  domestic*  lam  as  much  at  a  stand- 
still as  a  prime  minister  irresolute,  and 
doing  nothing  upon  the  great  question 
of  Non-Intrusion.  In  tho  treatise 
of  our  Anti-pantapedist  (this  epithet 
was  coined  by  my  barber,  who  is  the 
sole  and  original  hnyentor  of  the  worda 
Yijpophagon  BDd  EukeirogeneioTiy  and 


the  Fuper-esscntial  sonps  for  shaving 
which  they  aro  intended  to  designate) 
I  cannot  discover  any  attempt  to  re- 
fute the  very  question ahio  position 
that  water  is  the  cheapc&t  of  all  be* 
verages.  I  do  not  find  it  so  in  my 
own  individual  case ;  but  perhaps  that 
is  owing  to  the  trifling  progress  I  have 
as  yet  made  in  the  practice  of  llecha- 
bitism*  and  tho  precautions  which 
I  am  compelled  to  adopt  at  every 
step.  As  for  my  household  esta- 
blishment* it  consists  merely  of  one 
helot — viz.  a  maid  of  all  work,  whom* 
if  I  had  ever  so  many  children*  I 
should  object  upon-  principle  to  mak- 
ing occasionally  drunk  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  tho  young  ones,  both  on  ac- 
count of  thccxpense  attending  repeated 
successful  attempts  to  intoxicate  a 
sturdy  domestic,  and  because  of  tho 
immorality  of  such  a  proceeding.  On 
the  contrary,  1  have  exerted  all  my 
eloquence  to  induce  the  girl  to  re- 
nounce fermented  lifpiors;  and  partly* 
I  must  admit,  with  a  view  to  some 
little  pecuniary  saving,  which  the  state 
of  my  ways  and  means  renders  highly 
desirable*  havo  given  her  many  lec- 
tures on  tlio  wholesomeness  of  water. 
This  I  did  with  the  most  perfect  good- 
will and  inward  satibfaction  ;  for  it  is 
a  very  pleasant  and  prrateful  reflection 
to  a  benevolent  mind,  that  one  is  ef- 
focting'areduclion,be  iteverso  trifling* 
in  oTiu's  annual  domestic  expenditure* 
at  the  same  time  that  one  is  promoting 
tho  great  cause  of  sobriety  and  moral- 
ity, and  all  that.  Hut  tho  artful  crea- 
ture, having  stated  that  if  she  became 
a  tea-totaler  she  should  require  an  al- 
lowance in  lieu  of  beer — a  silver  medal 
containing  the  long  pledge*  and  an 
annual  trifle  for  enabling  her  to  join 
the  Rechabite  expedition  to  Hampton 
Court  on  Whitmonday,  I  desisted  from 
my  exhortations,  and  gave  her  warning 
without  more  ado.  1  cannot  tell  you* 
Christopher,  how  much  I  was  disgust- 
ed with  tho  selfish  and  sordid  attempt 
of  this  woman  to  impose  upon  me. 
On  what  principle,  I  should  like  to 
know,  could  she  require  conipc^nsation 
for  doing  that,  which  in  her  own  heart 
she  must  have  been  persuaded  was 
the  correct  sort  of  thing,  for  adopting 
those  habits  of  decorum  and  sobriety 
which  are  ever  tho  characteristic  of  a 
well-conducted  female  ?  But*  indeed* 
compensation  sccma  tob^  iVv^  ^cri^'^* 
\f\g  prlnciplo  oC  \\v(i  ^tc^^tA.  ^s;«. 
Every  body  ia  demaia^Xtv^  eoxsc^ 
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tion  for  eTery  thing  i  town-clerkt» 
bumbailifftf,  and  Jack  Ketchc.  It  is 
a  principle  mischievous  in  the  highest 
degree— leading  people  into  the  habi- 
tual perpetration  of  many  enorniitief» 
with  the  sole  object  of  afterwards  in- 
sisting on  having  acqnired  a  vested  in- 
terest in  their  very  excesseSf  and  on 
being  accordingly  entitled  to  compen- 
sation for  desisting  therefrom.  1  sup- 
Sose  that  we  shall  soon  have  the  mem- 
ers  of  the  swell  mob  requiring  com- 
pensation for  abstaining  from  picking 
our  pockets.  On  consideration,  I  re- 
tracted the  warning,  as  I  had  forgotten 
to  pay  the  girl  her  wages  for  the  two 
or  three  last  quarters,  and  I  could  not 
discover  what  had  become  of  the  por- 
tion of  my  trifling  income  which  1  had 
intended  to  appropriate  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Thus  much,  Mr  North,  touching 
my  own  private  concerns,  to  the  pecu- 
liar state  of  which  I  have  been  led  to 
advert  with  the  more  candour  and  par- 
ticularity, because  I  felt  assured  that 
the  confidence  which  I  reposed  in 
yourself  and  the  public,  would  not  be 
abused.  With  respect  to  the  politico- 
economical  part  of  the  question,  I  can 
safely  declare  that  bewilderment  b  a 
feeble  term  to  express  the  utter  per- 
plexity of  mind  into  which  I  have  been 
thrown  in  weighing  the  expediency  of 
adopting  water  as  a  universal  circu- 
lating medium,  more  especially  as 
many  prime  ministers,  chancellors, 
and  other  distinguished  statesmen 
of  either  house  of  Parliament,  have 
given  a  decided  preference  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  bottle.  Considering 
totalism  as  a  question  of  finance 
merely,  it  is  admitted  that  if  that 
fine  but  volatile  people,  th6  Irish,  were 
capable  of  persevering  in  the  pledge 
which  they  have  taken  in  a  fit  of  en* 
thosiasm,  ardent  as  their  own  Innish- 
owen,  and  amounting  to  a  species  of 
intoxication,  (which  I  believe  to  have 
been  purely  moral,)  and  the  English 
nation  were  very  generally  to  follow 
the  example,  there  would  be  a  con- 
aiderable  permanent  diminution  in  the 
revenue  of  the  country— unless,  in- 
deed, water  were  to  be  made  an  ex- 
oiseable  article;  which  expedient  I 
claim  the  merit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  suggest.  But  is  a  diminution 
neeessarily  a  loss  ?  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  so  conudered,  when  the  finances  of 
A  private  individual  were  concerned. 
/  sboiM  Gad  it  diMcult  to  pen uade 


Messrs  Blackwood,  if-— putting  a  tem- 
pestuously improbable  cose,  (for  there 
are  improbabilities,  as  well  as  pre« 
sumptions,  so  very  violent  as  to  be 
properly  called  tempestuous,) — the 
circulation  of  the  Magazine  were  to  be 
diminished,  by  even  so  small  a  pro- 
portion as  a  few  tliousands,  that  they 
should  consider  that  event  as  a  matter 
of  great  self-congratulation,  and  call 
their  neighbours  around  them  and 
rejoice  accordingly.  In  political 
economy,  however,  different  consider- 
ations prevail.  I  have  heard  the  na- 
tional debt,  for  instance,  spoken  of  as 
a  great  public  benefit.  It  may  be  so  ; 
but  I  do  not  the  less  regard  niy  tailor's 
bill,  the  settlement  of  which  I  have 
for  urgent  reasons  deferred  from  day 
to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  as  a 
very  decided  nusiance.  There  is  next 
the  doctrine  of  fructification  to  be 
attended  to,  and  applied  to  the  par- 
ticular case  under  consideration.  It 
has,  moreover,  been  lately  discovered 
that  a  falling  off  in  the  customs,  or 
the  excise,  so  far  from  being  a  just 
ground  for  apprehension  or  regret* 
ought  to  be  regarded  with  compla- 
cency, inasmuch  as  it  represents  a 
relief  in  taxation  to  that  extent ;  and, 
undoubtedly,  if  I  can  be  prevailed  on 
to  abstain  from  my  matutinal  draught 
of  brown  stout,  1  shall,  pro  tanio,  be 
relieved  from  the  beer- tax.  I  merely 
touch  upon  these  points,  in  order  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  immense 
difficulty  of  coming  to  any  definite 
conclusion  on  this  branch  of  the  quea- 
tion. 

No  subject  in  the  present  age« 
whether  it  be  the  use  of  dog-trucks, 
or  of  small  boys  for  sweeping  chim- 
neys, or  a  private  inclosure  bill,  or  the 
matter  of  a  railway  petition,  can  be 
properly  dismissed,  without  saying 
something  about  the  connexion  be- 
tween it  and  the  morality  of  the  peo- 
ple. Pray,  Mr  North,  what  may  be 
your  own  idea  of  morality  ?  In  aca- 
demic life,  not  the  well-conducted 
youth  who  earns  the  prize  for  good 
behaviour  by  assiduous  attendance 
on  morning  chapel,  and  strict  general 
conformity  with  the  regulations  of 
college  discipline ;  but  ho  whose  thirst 
for  a  strong  drink,  compounded  of  the 
two  elements  of  malt  and  hops,  and 
commonly  known  in  universities  by 
the  name  of  audit,  (so  called,  because  it 
18  professedly  brewed  for  the  purpose 
of  being  administered  on  audit  day 
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to  tenantiy  but  of  which  tho  alumni  enjoying  themselves  over  a  dish  of  tea^ 

of  Alma  llater  do  not  fail  to  secure  a  or  a  bottlo  of  water.  The  poor  infants 

goodly  portion  for  their  own  cheek,)  is  might  in  their  clean  bibs  and  tuckerSf 

perpetually  urging  him  to  call  for  more  and  with  well-washed  shining  faces^  be 

ale,  whenever  he  can  get  it,  is  there-  paraded  before  the  company  until  they 

fore  denominated  a  moralist.     From  were  foot-sore,  and  yet  fail  in  extort- 

this,  as  well  as  other  circumstances,  it  ing  more  than  a  few  sympathetic  and 

b  to  be  collected  that  tho  notion  of  wishy-washy  sighs,  or  tho  otlbr  of  a 

morality  entaitained   by  under-gra-  lump  of  sugar.    It  may  be  laid  down 

doatM  al  those  seminaries  of  sound  as  an  axiom  that  in  this  country,  cha- 

and  religions  learning,  is  somewhat  lax  rity,  which  is  a  very  material  part  of 

-»of  course  I  speak  of  theory  only,  morality,  is  totally  incompatible  with 

I  take  gannine  morality  to  be  "  obe-  slops  of  all  kinds, 

dience    to— consistency   with — those  In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  impro- 

laws  which  guide  or  govem  the  mode  per,  with  reference  to  the  question  of 

or  manner  of  men  as  social  beings."  tea-totalism>  briefly  to  advert  to  the 

If  this  deOnition  be  correct,  then  is  the  present  state  of  our  relations  with 

water-drinker«  or  the  tea-totaler,  not  China.  If,  in  consequence  of  our  hos- 

to  be  compared,  as  a  moralist,  with  tilities  with  that  whimsical  people,  the 

him  whose  practice  is  not  that  of  absti-  Li nna^an  system  were  to  be  persisted 

nence.  For  under  what  circumstances  in,  and  our  supply  of  bohea,  souchong* 

do  we  yield  with  most  entire  abandon-  and  the  Howqua  mixture  to  be  per- 

ment  to  all  the  kindly  and  generous  manently  stopped,  what  would  be  the 

impulses  of  our  nature?    When  are  position  of  an  individual  who  had  un- 

the  social  feelings  most  widely  dif-  reflectingly  taken  the  tea-total  pledge* 

fusedj  spreading  out,  like  concentric  under  the  impression  that  there  would 

waves,  on  every  side  from  our  nearest  be  no  end  to  tho  importation  of  his 

and  dearest  connexions — until  they  favourite  herb?    Is  a  pledge  of  this 

embrace  those  whose  relationship  to  us  description  like  a  Roman    Catholic 

consists  merely  in  their  being  of  the  oath  ?     Can  absolution  from  it»  either 

same  species  as  ourselves,  or  even  Ne-  total  or  partial,  be  granted  by  any 

groes,  Jews,  Cockneys,  and  the  brute  authority,  cither  civil  or  ecclesiasti- 

creation?   It  is  over  the  ruby  wine,  or  cal?      If  not,  the  toa*tota1er  might 

the  flowing    bowl,   that  the    yearn-  possibly  find  himself  suddenly  deprived 

ings  of  natural  affection  are  tho  most  of  his  necessary  element,  like  a  fish 

expanded  and  irrepressible  i  that  the  from  which  tho  water  has  receded,  and 

good  citizen  speaks  in  the  tcndorcst  left  him  floundering  and  gasping  upon 

accents  and  the  warmest  terms  of  those  the  dry  land.     1,  fur  one,  shall  cer- 

respected  parents,  of  whom  he  is  proud  tainly  abstain  fn^m  any  pledge  of  the 

to  call  himself  the  son — of  his  dear  kind,  until   I  shall  have  been  firmly 

brothers  and  sisters— of  his  worthy  convinced  that  the  Chinese  havo  be- 

cousius,  and  other  remoter  kindred—  come  a  thoroughly  rational,  highly- 

that  he  proposes,  with  the  must  bene-  educated,  and  commercial  people,  un- 

Tolent  and  glowing  amplification  of  all  dcrstanding  their  own  interests,  and 

good  qualities,  and  the  most  deter-  never  actuated  by  capricious  impulses, 

mined  blindness  to  all  imperfections,  or  otherwise  than  by  liberal,  long- 

the  respective  healths  of  the  friends  of  sighted,  and  honourable  views.     In 

his  lieartf  and  even  of  his  distant  ac«  the  mean  time  1  remain,  dear  Christo- 

quaiutance.     Imagine  an  attempt  at  a  pher>  yours  ever,  &c., 

collection  for  the  benefit  of  some  or-  Tom  kins. 
phan  asylum*  from  a  party  who  were 
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CAMOEKS  ; 

A  DRAMATIC  SKETCH.      IN  ONE  ACT. 

BY  FREDERICK  HALM. 

In  resuming  our  notices  of  the  German  drama>  wo  sba11>  on  tliis  occasion, 
Tarv  from  our  usual  plan,  by  exhibiting  entire  a  short  dramatic  sketch  by  a 
modem  poet,  instead  of  extracts  from  plays  of  greater  length  and  higher  pre- 
tensions. The  name  of  the  young  author,  Frederick  Halm,  is  as  yet  little 
known  in  this  country,  though  the  high  poetry  contained  both  in  his  Grisclidis 
and  bis  later  tragedy  of  the  Adept,  entitle  him,  we  think,  to  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  living  dramatbts  of  Germany.  In  knowledge  of  stage  effect, 
or  ingenious  development  of  plot,  ho  is  no  doubt  still  deflcient  enough  ;  and  a 
certain  anxiety  to  embody  in  each  of  his  plays  some  philosophical  idea,  gives 
to  them,  in  their  general  construction,  a  colder  and  more  artificial  character 
than  is  consistent  with  the  reality  and  lifelike  movement  which  is  essential  to 
dramatic  interest.  But  the  poetical  enthusiasm  and  eloquence  of  individual 
scene?,  place  him  far  above  the  level  of  ordinary  playwrights.  In  this  dra« 
matic  sketch,  which  we  have  selected  for  translation,  there  is  of  course  no  plot, 
no  minute  display  of  character ;  it  is  simply  a  representation  of  the  contrast 
between  the  poetical  and  the  prosaic  temperament  in  Caraoens  and  Quevedo  ; 
the  love  of  poetry  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  love  of  gain  ; — a  cheering  picture 
of  that  inward  consciousness  of  having  lived  and  laboured  for  eternity,  which 
enables  the  truo  poet  to  rise  superior  to  circumstances,  and,  amidst  poverty, 
sickness,  and  desolation,  to  preserve  his  self-respect,  and  his  confidence  in  his 
Tooation  unimpaired. 

The  Dramatis  pERsONiE  are, 

Don  Luis  de  Camoens. 

Don  Jose  Quevedo  Castel  Branco,  a  rich  merchant. 

Pbrez,  his  son. 

The  Governor  of  the  Great  Hospital  in  Lisbon, 


Scene  I. 

A  small  room  in  the  Great  Hospital  at  Lishgn-^the  walls  merely  plastered: 
the  plaster  here  and  there  decayed  and  falling  off.  In  the  portion  of  the 
stage,  to  the  right  of  the  spectators^  a  table  covered  with  paper  and  books, 
and  a  few  chairs;  to  the  left,  a  wretched  conchy  on  which  Camoens  it  asleep; 
a  sword  leans  against  the  bed;  above  his  hcadt  hangs  a  lute  covered  with 
dust:  in  the  background,  immediately  opposite  to  the  spectators,  is  the  en* 
trance. 

The  door  opens,  and  Don  Joseph  Quevedo  and  the  Master  of  tub  Hospi- 
tal appear  on  the  threshold;  the  latter  with  d  bunch  of  keys  at  his  girdle, 
and  a  book  under  his  arm, 

Quevedo,  Three  stairs  already :  must  we  mount  for  ever? 

H,  Master,  No,  Sciior ;  we  are  at  the  spot. 

Quev,  Thank  God  !— 

The  perspiration  trickles  from  my  forehead. 
My  breath  is  gone  entirely :  so !  'tis  here ! 

H,  M,  {opening  the  book  which  he  held  beneath  his  arm,  and 
showing  it  to  Quevedo.) 
See,  Senor !  here  it  stands  enregister'd, 
'<  Don  Luis  de  Camoens,  Number  Five.*' 
We  are  at  Number  Five.     There^s  no  mistake  I 
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Quev.  Indeed!     And  joa  yoonelf  know  not  the  man 
More  nearly  ? 

H,  M.  No,  good  Scuor. 

Quev,  Not  by  name  ? 

Nor  bj  repute? 

JB.  M»  We  go  by  numbers  only : 

Here's  no  repute  and  no  respect  of  persons. 
««Don  Lnb  de  CamoenSf  Number  Five/* 
And  nothing  else— so  stands  it  in  the  entry. 

Quev,  Quite  right.     You  are  a  man  that  keeps  his  books 
In  order.     Here  it  is  then  I     By  St  Jago ! 
A  gloomy  chamber — bars  before  the  windows. 
The  bedding  wretched — and  the  plaster  bare  I 

n.  M.  We  used  to  keep  our  madmen  hero  confined  : 
But  this  man  longed  so  sadly  for  reposo 
And  solitude — the  room  just  then  stood  empty. 
And,  as  he  wished  it,  why  we  brought  him  here. 

Quev.  The  madman's  room  I     'Twas  well.     You  are  a  man 
After  my  own  heart.     Would  you  could  cram  them  all. 
These  yersemakers,  at  once  into  a  madhouse  I 
But,  hush !  is  that  the  man  that  slumbers  there 
On  yonder  couch  ? 

H,  Al.  Senor,  it  is.     He  sleeps. 

I  will  awake  him. 

Quev.  Nay,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not : 

1*11  wait  beside  him  till  he  himself  awake. 

H.  M,  Then  fare-you-well,  and  may  your  purpose  prosper. 

Quev,  Thanks,  friend. — And  take  this  trifle  for  your  trouble. 

[^Exit  the  Master  of  the  HospitaL 

Scene  II. 

QuEVEDo  places  himself  in  a  chair  near  the  table,  Jteeping  his  eye.  upon  Camocns, 

So  here  am  I,  and  wearied  to  the  death ; 

A  little  rest,  mcthinks,  will  do  mo  good. 

Heaven  knows  I  should  not  now  bo  sitting  here, 

Did  not  some  ovil  spirit  drive  this  son 

Of  mine  to  scorn  his  father's  trade,  and  sit 

Hammering  out  poems,  hunting  after  rhymes. 

And  cuuoting  feet,  and  dreaming  of  his  laurels  I 

Ah,  woe  is  me !  my  only  son  and  heir 

Dreaming  of  laurels.     Geld  he  cares  not  for, 

T'  increase  his  goods,  or  emulate  his  father — 

He  must  attain  Camocns*  high  renown — 

There  lies  the  man,  the  model  he  admires ; 

There  lies  he  covered  over  with  his  laurels— 

And  in  an  hospital  I     There  lies  he  wasted. 

Shorn  of  an  eye,  all  blcach*d  and  famine- smitten — 

The  mighty  man  that  sang  the  Lusiad, 

That  fought  by  Couta's  walls  and  by  Oran, 

Lies  in  the  madmau's  chamber  :  his  possessions, 

A  rusty  sword,  a  mouldering  lute,  alone  I 

What  has  his  life  been  ?  weariness  and  woo ! 

**  Don  Luis  de  Canioens,  Number  Five," 

And  nothing  else — so  stands  it  in  the  entry — 

While  I,  poor  I — whom  once  ho  scom*d  and  scoflTd  at. 

Weighing  out  raisins,  telling  oranges. 

But  turning  maravedis  to  crusados— 

I  am  a  wealthy,  well-condition*d  man  : 

Three  houses  I  can  call  my  own :  for  me 

Four  galleys^  richlj  fraught,  career  the  sea  1 
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Hi0  searchiras  allfar^orf— i-mfiw  for  gold! 

Could  Perez  only  see  mm  now,  he  must 

Choose  as  I  chose :  and  so  he  shaU,  by  HeaTon  1 

Therefore  I  come.    See  him  he  shall — shall  hear 

From  his  own  month  how  he  has  dreamt  away 

His  life  in  blindness,  madness,  and  delusion. 

But,  hush  ! — ^he  moans  in  sleep—his  eyes  are  opening. 

Cam.  (awakens.)  So,  then,  twas  bat  another  broken  tlnmber. 
That  sternly  wakens  me  anew  to  snffer. 
And  not  that  long  last  sleep  that  endeth  all : 
Death's  shadow  only,  and  not  Death  himself. 
Ha  I  who  stirs  there  ?    A  man— a  man  beside  me  I 
Who  are  you,  and  what  martel  brings  you  here  ? 
You  must  mistake,  good  friend. 

Quev.  (rising  and  approaching.)  Not  so,  good  Seftoo 
You  are  the  man  I  sought,  and  I  hate  ibnnd  yon. 

Cam.  Indeed  1     I  scarce  remember  who  1  am. 
You  come,  no  doubt,  to  buy  some  marriage  ditty  ? 
No  ? — Then,  perhaps,  you  want  a  serenade  ? 
Look  through  those  papers  on  the  table  there : 
Choose  from  them  as  you  will—what  salts  your  putpose. 
You*ll  find  there  poems  of  all  sorts ;  and  at 
The  cheapest  rate — but  two  reals  a-piece. 

Quev.  You  do  mistake^ 

Cam.  (  Who  has  raised  himself  from  his  couch,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  his  sword  has  supported  himself  till  he  has 
reached  a  chair,  sits  down.) 

What—you  would  hat«  me  writ* 
New  Terses  upon  your  account  ?  Good  sir, 
I  pray  you  pardon  me :  I  am  exhausted, 
I  scarce  can  raise  my  body  from  my  bed ; 
My  strength  is  gone,  my  tery  thoughts  are  failing. 
So  please  you,  sir,  let  yonder  heap  content  you. 
'  Quev.  I  came  not  here  to  order  verses  oi  you, 
Don  Luis.  Look  on  me — look  long  and  closely—* 
You  recognise  me  ? 

Cam.  Sir,  I  do  not 

Quev,  Ah  I 

You  surely  must  remember  me  ? 

Cam.  No,  Senor. 

Quev.  You  were  at  school  with  me  at  Calvas. 

Cam.  1 1 

Quev.  Even  so,  at  Calvas.     There  we  quarrell*d  often. 
And  many  a  beating  you  bestow'd  upon  me. 
Bethink  you.     Recollect.     Nay,  you  must  know  me— 
Joseph  Quevedo  Castel  Branco  is 
My  name — your  gossip  Mariquitas*  son. 

Cam.  Joseph  Quevedo  I 

Quev.  Ay  1  The  same,  Don  Luis— 

The  same  Quevedo  whom  you  have  so  often— 

Cam.  (interrupting  him  with  agloonuf  and  frowning  air.) 
Well  then — what  seek  you  here,  Joseph  Quevedo  ? 

Quev.  I  came  to  see  how  things  were  going  with  you  1 
You  look  indifferent  ill,  methinks ;  much  wasted: 
I  on  the  other  hand  grow  corpulent. 
So  wags  the  world.     Let  him  who  stands  take  heed 
Lest  he  should  fall.    Fortune  is  round. 

Cam.  Ay,  true ; 

Fortune  is  round. 

Quev.  Here  in  an  hospital 

You  lie,  oppress'd  by  want,  bow'd  down  by  sickness : 
You  have  grown  old  in  looks,  yoar  hair  is  gray— 
Yoa  are  poorer  by  an  eye— 
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Caau    (  With  a  wwvemaU  ^iH^faiienee,)    Joseph  Qaerado  I 
Why  do  70a  ooant  the  farroiri  on  my  hrow« 
Ado  tell  the  scanty  hain  upon  my  temples  ? 

Qvev.  I  meant  no  barm»  rood  IHend :  I  only  meant 
That  dmee  are  changed*  and  we  are  changed  with  them. 
Yon  are  no  more  the  tall  and  graeefhl  striplings 
The  ladies*  fayourite*  the  nobles'  pride- 
No  longer  that  CamoSns  which  yon  were. 

Cam.  It  is  most  true.     But  say  my  strength  b  broken* 
Say  that  my  life  has  been  an  idle  dream<^ 
Yon  at  the  least  were  nerer  made  my  keeper* 
And  no  Quetedo  shall  be  jndge  o'er  me. 

Quev.  {Aside.)  St  Jagol  Fool]  were'tnot  for  Perez'  sake 
I'd  teach  that  pride  to  bend  I 

{Aloud.)    Yonr  speech  is  rough : 
I  had  expected  a  less  stem  reception, 
A  milder  greeting.    But  I  see  you  are  ill ; 
Were  it  not  so*  you  would  have  bid  me  welcomes- 
Would  have  recall'd  the  memory  of  old  days. 
Your  father's  mansion*  and  the  times  of  youth— 
Our  dances  on  the  turf— the  ancient  lime-tree 
We  used  to  climb*  where  you  were  always  highest— 
Or  how  we  play'd  the  huntsman  and  the  deer* 
.   The  one  before,  the  rest  behind*  with  shouts 
Following  like  bounds— you  recollect? 

C€am.  Well !  well ! 

Quev.  And  how  in  antunm  we  at  times  would  break 
Into  the  garden,  pilfering  fruit*  and  how 
The  surly  gardener  came  and  storm'd  and  scolded. 

Cam.  (with  a  faint  smile.) 
Ay*  ay  !  I  know :  we  were  wild  youths  of  old  I 
Quev.  And  the  steep  summit  of  the  little  hill 
Storm*d  by  one  youthful  squadron*  and  defended 
Heroically  by  another  '.—swellings 
Large  as  hen's  eggs  on  e?ery  arm. 

Cam,    {Pointing  to  his  breast.)     This  scar 
Dates  from  that  time. 

Quev.  O  mercy !  mere's  the  pity. 

Then*  too*  we  yentured  more  than  legs  and  arms : 
The  river's  tempting  waters  once  allured  us— 
We  ventured  not  at  first,  but  you— 

Cam,  (with  emotion,)  Yes*  I ! 

I  was  the  first :  you  stood  and  hesitated — 
I  threw  myself  exulting  in*  and  struggled 
With  the  wild  waves  until  my  arm  subdued  them— 
Till  on  their  subject-backs  far  out  I  rode* 
Far  from  the  shore*  where  ye  were  calling  loud 
In  fear.     O  fair*  O  fresh,  O  joyful  time ! 
{After  a  pause.)    Come  here  1     Reach  me  thy  hand.     You  know  our 

natures 
Stood  ever  out  in  hostile  opposition. 
You  seem'd  to  me— ^nd  yet  perhaps  you  are  not 
What  you  appear'd — Ck>me  here — You  were  of  yore 
My  playmata   You  have  tasted  joy  beside  me ; 
And  now*  on  the  dark  evening  of  my  life. 
You  bring  the  glittering  morning  back  anew. 
Ah  me  I  I  am  so  much  alone*  that  were  you 
My  deadly  enemy*  I  must  embrace  you. 

Quev,  (after  a  pause,  drying  his  eyes.) 
How  fared  it  with  yon*  then,  since  last  we  met  ? 
You  know  I  never  saw  you  since  my  father 
Removed  me*  ere  I  thought  of  it*  from  Calvasj 
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And  brought  mc  to  Figucra.     Afler  tliut 
No  more  of  play — the  day  of  labour  cauic. 

Cam,  My  fortune  led  mc  early  to  Culiubra« 
The  sanctuary  of  knowledge  and  of  art. 
The  strains  of  Homer  and  the  Mantuan's  lay, 
These  sounded  in  mine  ear.     With  conquering  power 
The  charm  of  beauty  seized  upon  my  soul : 
What  formless  in  me  lay  assumed  a  form  ; 
The  dull  grew  clear»  the  dead  awoke  to  life. 
Dim  longings  for  the  future  stirr'd  within  me. 
And  blissful  auguries  flash'd  across  my  breast. 

Qucv.  Study,  my  friend,  was  never  my  department ; 
My  college  was  a  merchant's  counting-house. 
Yet  ho  knew  something — ho  had  learn'd  to  calculate ! 

Cam.  But  years  roH'd  on,  and  the  restraint  of  schools. 
The  gloomy  lecture-rooms  grew  all  too  narrow  ; 
I  follow'd  tremblingly  my  spirit's  prompting. 
I  came  to  Lisbon  ;  saw  its  courtly  splendour ; 
Beheld  the  monarch  glittering  like  tlie  sun, 
And  all  the  stars  of  empire  sparkling  round  him— 
While  /  btood  dazzled  in  the  distance,  deeming 
The  wholo  a  dream,  and  dared  not  venture  nigh. 

Qii&v,  Ju>t  such  were  my  sensations,  when  I  first 
Behold  the  crowded  mart  and  wide  exchange. 

Cfnn,  Then  I  beheld  her,  and  a  cloud  o*crcast 
The  glitterin,'^  throne,  tho  courtly  pomp  and  splendour  ; 
And  as  Ciod's  breath  into  tho  weltering  chaos 
Infused  tho  germ  of  life,  tho  blesi:ed  light. 
So  shot  her  spring-like  glance  into  my  soul. 
An' I  from  its  depths  another  Eden  sprang. 
()  she  was  fair!  so  shrinks  the  budding  rose 
Before  tho  breath  of  air,  the  kiss  of  light. 
And  blushes  at  its  bloom,  and  blooms  tho  fairer : 
And  what  the  rose  conceals  within  its  bosom. 
She  too,  a  fairer  rose,  conceaPd  within — 
For  her  pure  soul  was  as  a  drop  of  dew. 

Qucv.     I  felt  like  you!     The  mercbanfs  only  child, 
A  pretty  gentle  maiden,  touch*d  my  heart: 
ller  fither  had  enough,  and  she  was  free; 
And  1  was  saving — not  unhandsome  neither 

Camoanf,     Wo  loved.     Our  love  was  like  a  chord  of  music*, 
Sneh  as  tlio  wind  that  sweeps  a  lute  draws  forth, 
Meeting  a  passive  echo  from  another : 
It  was  a  vision  such  as  blessed  spirits 
Dream  on  in  heaven,  their  earthly  days  recalling. 
It  was  a  gleam  such  as  the  lightning  darts, 
That  flashes,  dazzles,  and  dissolves  in  darkness. 

Qucv,     I,  for  my  part,  obtai^M  the  father's  favour — 
He  gave  consent ;  and  I,  much  envied,  led 
The  handsome  merchant's  daughter  to  the  altar. 

Cam,     O  happy  he  who  wins  the  meed  of  iove ; 
Alas  1  I  won  it  not ;  for  we  were  parted. 
She  withered  in  a  convent's  dreary  walls, 
And  died  too  soon  the  flowery  death  of  longing. 
But  me  the  stream  of  life  swept  forth :  the  cry 
Of  war  rang  through  the  land :  a  knightly  death 
Inviting  lay  before  me.     Forth  I  fared. 
I  saw  Morocco,  fought  at  Ccuta's  storm. 
And  left  an  eye  behind — but  not  my  life. 

Quev,     No  happier  lot  was  mine.     My  dear  wife  died  ; 
And  long  it  was — for  I  was  drown'd  in  grief-* 
Ere  her  succession  could  afford  me  comfort 
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(2m.    1,  toOi  found  comfort.     As  I  kj  withiii 
The  gloomy  Uxaret*-thick  bandages 
Wr^p*d  ronnd  a  eoontenanee  that  shonn'd  the  day. 
And  night  alike  aronnd  me  and  within— 
*     Sometmng  eame  o*er  me— how  shall  I  express  it  ? 
That»  like  the  breath  of  heafen^  came  streaming  down 
Clear  as  the  fire,  yet  nuld  as  CTening's  gleam  ; 
Warm  as  the  glowing  snn,  yet  moist  as  tears ; — 
As  thunder  loud,  yet  soft  as  angels*  harps ; 
A  sense  within,  and  yet  without  me  too ;— . 
And  nearer  yet  and  nearer  still  it  drew : 
It  seized  on  me— it  bore  me  up  on  high. 
Till  consciousness  forsook  me.     When  I  woke 
I  felt  no  more  alone — no  more  forsaken. 
My  earliest  lay  lay  bathed  in  tears  before  me. 
And  all  g^w  bright  amidst  my  night  of  blindness. 
Raised  on  the  wings  of  song,  my  spirit  fuund 
Comfort  with  God.    I  sang,  and  1  fprgot. 

Quev.    I  found  my  comfort,  as  I  said,  in  money  ; 
I  laid  it  out  on  wares,  lent  it  on  pledge ; 
£mbark*din  many  a  bustling  trade  and  venture, 
And,  minding  trifles,  I  grew  rich  at  last. 
But  whether  did  life's  current  float  you,  friend  ? 

Cam.     I  shunn*d  the  land  that  held  her  dear  remains — 
The  land  that  had  disown*d  me  and  forgotten— 
And  sought  the  distant  shores  of  India. 
There,  'midst  the  eternal  spring  of  that  bright  zone, 
Flow'd  forth  the  lay  of  Portugal's  renown. 
And  found  an  echo  on  the  banks  of  Tagus. 
Once  more  through  Europe  Vasco's  name  was  heard ; 
And  the  far  distant  Thule's  gloomy  shores 
Rang  with  the  Lusiad's  Tictorious  lay. 

Quev.     And  did  it  bring  you  much  ?  Tliey  tell  us  here 

Cam»  (in  strong  agitation.)      It  brought  me  pcrsocuticn,  envy, 
hate ; — 
The  lips  that  praised  the  sires,  it  seem'd,  must  keep 
Silence,  nor  hint  at  their  descendants*  fall. 
They  could  not  bear  that  my  too  faithful  verse 
Had  painted  them  as  dwarfs  beside  the  giant ; — 
And  so  the  beings  whom  I  loved  disown'd  me — 
The  land  my  strain  had  glorified  betray'd  me. 
And  mine  own  Portugal  rejected  me. 

{^  After  a  pause.)'—!  am  a  man,  and  loathe  all  weak  complaints  ; 
But  thb  last  wound  struck  through  my  heart  too  deeply  ; 
It  will  not  heal ;  -its  pang  is  everlasting — 
As  sharp  and  glowing  now  as  at  the  hour 
When  Portugal  first  spurned  her  poet  from  her. 

Qutv.    Be  calm.     Forget  the  past.     Whoso  speculations 
Fail  not  at  times  ?     We  all  commit  mistakes ; 
But  what  fails  now  succeeds  another  time. 

Cam.    Even  so  for  me  once  more  the  sun  of  fortune 
Uprose,  and  spread  around  a  golden  dawn. 
His  father's  throne  the  great  Sebastian  mounted  ; 
The  you&ful  hero's  eagle  glance  descended 
Into  the  night  and  darkness  of  my  prison ; 
The  chuns that  fetter'd  me  fell  off;  his  beck 
Invited  me  to  life  and  light  again. 
Spring  bloom'd  anew  within  my  wither'd  breast. 
Then  came  the  fatal  day  of  Alcazar ; 
And  our  king  fell,  the  victim  of  his  courage. 
Ill-omen*d  dayi  that  gave  his  orphan'd  land— 
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Hia  Portugal— into  Him  Sptnuurd'i  ha,ndfl. 
O  wherefore  was  I  doom*a  to  OTerli?e  itl 

Quev.     An  otU  daj  indeed  ;  and  worse  have  foUow*d. 
For  you>  at  leasts  they  brought  but  little  good. 

Cam.    The  sun  was  set  that  cheer*d  mpr  daj«  and  now 
The  dark  and  cheerless  eve  came  closing  in. 
So  praisedf  so  honour^  once,  and  now  forsaken^.^ 
Once  rich,  now  poor— desert  repaid  with  want. 
Such  is  the  course  of  the  world  !— 
One  friend  alone  remain'd — ^he  was  a  slave. 
Oft  had  I  caU*d  him  in  my  wrath*  black  dog ; 
But  now,  when  fortune's  current  had  run  dry. 
It  was  his  daily  earnings  that  sustftbi'd  me  i 
*Twas  he  that  nursed  me,  sat  beside  my  bed. 
And  spoke  to  me  with  thousand  words  of  kindness. 
He  bcgg*d  for  me  when  his  own  strength  gave  itmj. 
And  died  for  me  at  last^-the  poor  black  creature. 
God  saw,  and  will  reward  him  I     Rest  in  peaccy 
Thou'last  of  those  that  loved  me  upon  earth  I 

0  vain  is  fortune :  life  an  empty  knell ; 
Who  rests  within  the  grave  alone  sleeps  well  I 

Quev.  (aside.)     Methinkn  the  time  is  come  to  speak  my  purpose. 
(Aloud,)  Ah  I  my  poor  friend^  ill  has  it  fared  with  thee.*— 
Now  listen  to  my  errand— grant  mj  prayer. 
Forsake  this  hospital :  become  my  inmate. 
My  house  is  furnish'd  well  for  many  guests* 
And  I  am  rich.     CamoenSf  come  to  me  1 
Sleep  off  with  me  the  weary  toil  of  life* 
And  share  with  me  my  superfluity» 
Camoens,  dost  thou  hear  me  ? 

Cam.  (hesitating.)     I— thy  guest  !— 
Thou  mean'st  it  well,  Qnevedo.     I  believe 
Thou  mean*st  it  well.     I  thank  thee  for  thy  kindness. 
But  here  I  am  contented.     Leave  me  here ; 
Why  should  I  cross  thy  threshold  but  to  bo 
A  burden  unto  thee*  as  to  myself? 

Quev.    The  friend  a  burden  to  the  friend  I  Oh*  no  t 
Nay,  let  me  tell  thee  candidly*  thy  counsel 
And  thy  assistance  may  be  useful  to  me. 

Cam.    My  aid  ?  My  counsel  ?  How  can  I  asust  thee  ? 

Quev.    Friend,  hear  my  narrative*  and  then  decide. 

1  have  a  son,  my  hope  and  pride  |  he  gr^ 
To  bloominff  youth  beside  me :  I  behdd  him 
In  fancy  adding  to  his  father's  stores, 

And  buildiag  up  the  fabric  I  had  founded ; 
But  suddenly*  as  if  by  madness  seiied* 
Did  he  forsake  the  peaceful  path  of  trade : 
Despising  gold*  he  revels  among  parchments. 
And  lives  and  moves  in  Art  and  Poesy  I 

Cam.    Madness  I  Sheer  madneti  I 

Quev.  So  I  told  him— but 

He  hears  no  warning*  no  advice ;  he  thinks 
The  Muses*  service  must  be  paradise. 

Camoens.    So  dream  they  all ;  and  yet  'tis  but  a  dream ! 

Quev.    In  vain  I  have  beaieged  him  with  entreaties— 
My  words  were  wasted :  this  it  if  that  grieves  me. 
His  madness  seems  incurable ;  and  yet 
Could  he  but  see  how  thou  has  been  rewarded-— 
See  thse,  the  model  he  admires— and  here-* 
Perhaps—— 

Cam.    He  shall  behold  me.    Send  him  hither : 
He  BhaU  he  cured  of  his  insane  delnsion— i 
Mjr  fate  $baU  be  a  solemn  warning  to  Um. 


Qmcv.    Thou  wilt  advise  him :— thon  wilt  warn  him  then  ? 

Cam.    That  will  I :  send  him  hither. 

Quev.  Ho  is  elose 

At  hand,  and  will  be  here  anon :  I  tnut 
He  will  bring  Camodnsback  a  welcome  g^iest 
Unto  hit  lather*!  manaioD.    Proroifle  me : 
Say  thou  wilt  come  ? 

Cam.  It  ma^  be  so.    Farewell. 

Qucv.    Farewell,  good  friend.    (Atide.J  So  that  suceeeded  wall. 

Sciiri  IIL 

Cam.  (after  a  pause.)   I  am  exhansted.    Frost  and  ie?er  ehase 
Each  other  through  me.    Twilight  dims  my  eye. 
Is  not  this  death  that  doth  announoe  his  coming, 
Ere  from  my  lips  he  kiss  the  breath  away  ? 

• 

Catharine  is  dead.     Hassan  is  gone.     I  stand 
Forlorn  upon  the  margin  of  the  graye. 
The  simple  citizen,  in  peaceful  toil. 
Contented  to  add  day  to  day,  and  walk 
With  modest  step  the  path  his  fathers  trode— 
He,  when  the  wing  of  Death  is  waved  above  himf 
Expires  amidst  the  circle  of  his  own, 
In  his  wife's  arms,  whom  he  had  loved  on  earth ; 
Amidst  the  children  whom  she  bore  to  him  ; 
By  all  around  beloved — by  all  lamented ; 
And,  when  the  latest  breath  of  life  departs. 
Love's  gentle  hand  is  near  to  close  his  eye. 
But  I — O  madness  that  hath  blinded  me — 
I  lived  alone  through  life — alone  I  die ! 

Methought  I  bore  a  treasure,  when  the  storm 
On  China's  shores  our  quivering  vessel  caught. 
And  crack'd  its  haughty  masts  like  wither'd  reeds. 
And  dash*d  its  hull  against  the  rocks — a  treasure 
Wliich  high  above  the  waves  my  hand  upheld. 
I  let  the  tempest  sweep  my  stores  away. 
And  bore  my  Lustad  smiling  to  the  land. 
Unhappy  strain,  first  offspring  of  my  soul ; 
Unhappy  wreath,  that  bound  the  poet's  brow  I 
For  you  I  bade  defiance  to  my  fate— 
For  you  renounced  the  peaceful  joys  of  life — 
Through  you,  by  sad  experience,  I  have  learn'd 
There  is  no  real  bliss, — except  to  dwell 
In  reconcilement  with  reality. 
And  live  unenvied  and  unenvying ! 

C After  a  pause.)  I  freeze !  a  shudder  runs  through  all  my  bones. 

Camoens  dies.     Who,  at  this  latest  hour. 

Stands  by  him  to  refresh  or  to  console  ? 

The  past  is  night — the  future,  too,  is  night— 

The  spirit  broken — strength  and  faith  declining— 

The  wreaths  of  glory  withering  in  the  dust. 

What  has  ray  11^  been  ?    Madness  and  delusion. 

And  now  the  vision  which  allured  me  on 

Fades  into  vapour ;  and  a  voice  proelaims 

The  fruit  of  dreaming  life  must  be  a  dream ! 

[Sir^i  bach  exhausted  in  the  armchair. 


CamotHS*  [Anff« 

Scene  IV. 
Camoxns.     Pebbz  Qubvedo  (entering  hasHfy.) 

Perez,  'Twas  heroi  thej  said — 'twas  here  that  I  should  find  him— 
And  here  he  is.    'Tis  he  indeed.     So  floated 
His  form  in  dreams  before  me — bolder  only— . 
His  eye  resplendent  with  a  brighter  fire> 
And  proudly  eminent  that  sunken  head. 
No  matter :  It  is  he.     If  age  haye  bent  him, 
His  Tisage  bears  the  stamp  of  his  high  strain. 
Angels  haye  kiss'd  that  mouth  I 
{Adoancing  towards  CamoJcns.)  Don  Luist  I  salute  thee. 

Cam.  Speaki  who  art  thou  ? 

Perez.  Quevedo's  son^  and  Perez  b  my  name. 

Cam,  Quevedo's  son ! 

Perez,  Yes,  gentle  sir^  I  am. 

My  father  sends  me  hither  to  epndoct  you 
Where  friendship  offers  a  more  fitting  shelter. 
Come'  I  too  soon  ? 

Cam,  Had  you  been  one  hour  later. 

You  had  come  too  late.     Come  nearer.     Look  on  me. 
Death*s  angel  stands  already  by  my  side. 
My  time  is  wellnigh  run.     But  you  shall  hear 
A  dying  man's  last  connseU  and  preserve  it 
Deep  in  your  youthful  breast. 

Perez*  It  cannot  be ! 

Dying ! — Camo«^ns  dying ! — say  not  so  I 

Cam.  The  time  is  precious.     Listen  to  me,  boy. 
Thou  wouldst  devote  thee  to  the  Muses*  service. 
Thy  father  said : — spoke  he  the  truth  ? 

Perez,  He  did. 

Cam.  Pause  ere  you  choose :  the  choice  b  one  for  life. 
You  are  young  ;  your  soul,  a  stranger  yet  to  earth, 
Is  drawu  by  natural  longings  to  the  skies. 
And  because  poesy  b  dear  to  thee. 
It  springs,  as  doth  thy  soul  itself  from  heaven. 
But  love  ensures  not  strength ;  intelligence 
Is  not  creation ;  search,  dbcovery— 

Perez,     I  know  well  to  receive  is  not  to  give  I 

Cam.     Then  since  it  b  so,  search  into  thy  heart  I 
Whate'er  incites  thee — be  it  vanity  ;-* 
The  child's  propensity  to  imitation  ;— 
The  fever'd  action  of  too  youthfhl  blood ;— . 
The  irritation  of  excited  nerves- 
Be  not  deceived.     The  player's  art«  the  speaker's 
May  be  acquired ;  but  nature  doth  accomplbh 
The  poet's  soul.     Hb  greatness  is  inborn. 
It  comes  from  heaven,  even  as  it  heavenward  tends. 

Perez.   (After  a  short  pauie,)    1  know  not  what  I  am ;  but  how  I  have 
Become  the  thing  I  am,  I  can  unfold. 
A  quiet  boy*-books  my  delight — I  grew 
Up  dreaming — the  soul's  eyetum'd  inwardly,— 
I  wander'd  blindly  on  through  life.    To  me 
The  calm  of  moonlight  was  companionship ; 
The  solitudes  spoke  to  me ;  the  loud  voice 
Of  busy  day  died  on  my  ear ;  my  heart 
Tum'd  with  aversion  from  my  father's  calling. 
I  felt  a  longing,  but  it  had  no  nam»— 
When  all  at  once  the  Lusiads  stridn  was  heard. 
And  from  mj  Bpixit  s  budding  greeni  broke  forth 
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The  tOentfy  matured  and  ahriokiog  flower. 
No  more  of  donbt  :"No  room  for  choice.    I  road 
In  mj  sonl't  depth  theea  words  of  fire  engraven : — 
**  Him  ihalt  thon  follow  I"    Erery  pulse  re  echo'd, 
«*  Him  Shalt  thou  follow  I  *'    Blindly  1  obeyM. 
Then  tell  me,  am  I — am  I — not  a  poet  ? 

Cam.    By  Heaven^  thine  eye  doth  flash  as  if  thou  wert ! 
Perchance— Yet  were  it  true— O  vet  return-* 
Return  unto  the  path  which  thou  hast  quitted. 
Fate  means  thee  well.    Follow  thy  calling.     Trust 
To  him  who  speaks  from  sadezpenenoey 
Far  from  the  poet's  path  dwells  happiness. 

Perez.     Let  me  desenre*  and  I  can  bear  to  want  it. 

Cam,     The  phantom  of  renown  perhaps  allures  thee ; 
Thou  would*st  adorn  thy  brow  with  laurelsi  set 
Upon  thy  haughty  head  a  starry  crown ; 
But  garlands  wither^  stars  become  extinct : 
Will  fame  compensate  for  life  thrown  away  ? 
What  is't  to  him  who  slumbers  in  ^e  grave^ 
That  on  his  monument  is  graven,  not 
That  he  lived  happily,  but  that  he  lived  I 

Perez,    I've  seen  the  laurel  bind  unworthy  brows, 
I've  seen  the  garland  of  desert  stript  leafless. 
Young  as  I  am.     It  u  not  glory  lures  me: 
My  thoughts,  i^y  longings,  are  for  higher  things. 

Cam.     Higher  than  riches,  happiness,  reuown  ? 
What  seek'st  thou?  AVhat  dost  covet  more  ? 

Perez,  Long  years 

I've  borne  the  feeling  in  my  breast  concoal'd ; 
To  thee,  th*  initiated,  I  may  confess 
The  high  and  lofty  wish  that  lives  within  mo. 
Not  happiness— not  laurels ;  but  to  be 
An  instrument  to  elevate  the  world-* 
The  dawn  that  heralds  the  victorious  sun ;— - 
In  every  breast  that  radiant  fire  to  kindle. 
That  bums  so  starry  clear  within  mine  owu ; 
Amidst  the  din  of  factions  to  impart 
Strength  to  tbo  cause  of  right,  to  truth  a  voice. 
This  surely  is  no  dream,  no  fantasy ; 
And  this  my  mission  is,  my  destiny. 

Cam,     O  youthful  hope  I  on  seraph  wings  upborne. 
How  little  reck*st  thou  of  the  course  of  the  world  I 
1*hou  would'st  uplift  men*s  looks  to  heaven,  would'st  kindle 
Their  inspiration  ?     Who  can  kindle  ice. 
Or  pierce  with  harmonies  the  deaf- born  ear  ? 

Perez,     Thou,  thou  hast  done  it.    O  believe  my  words ! 
For  never  did  I  feel  as  at  this  hour:— 
Believe  me ;  God  himself  speaks  from  my  lips*- 
Thou  hast  inspired  them  ;  thy  heroic  strain. 
Even  as  its  magic  overmastered  me. 
Has  roused,  inflamed,  and  animated  thousands. 
In  thousand  hearts  the  thought  of  thee  lives  on ; 
And  though  thine  earthly  part  must  disappear. 
Thou  hast  lived ; — and  thou  wilt  live  for  after  ages ; 
For  the  true  poet's  work  can  never  die. 

Cam,  {with  agUation.)   His  eye  is  flashing,  and  his  check  isflush*d. 
Prophetic  are  his  words.     I  feel  my  heart 
Heave  with  triumphant  consciousness  of  joy. 
Has  Heaven  directed  this  kind  youth  to  me  ? 

{After  apause^^elt^ting  into  melancholy,  and  addressing  Perez.) 
Thy  glance  glides  onward  to  the  distant  future. 
But  look  upon  ihe  present    Look  on  me — 
Ojj  me,  the  poet  of  the  Lusiad—m 
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The  prey  of  want^  tbe  sport  of  persecution^ 
Expiring  in  an  hospital.    Eren  so — 
The  world  rewards  the  poet's  inspiration. 
Then  shun  my  path^  O  shun  the  poet's  meed  1 

Perez,     I  shun  it !  No,     If  poverty  and  scorn 
Bo  virtue's  meed^  then  suffering  is  an  honour ; 
The  crown  of  thorns  becomes  a  laurel  wreath  ; 
And  death,  even  in  an  hospital,  is  glory. 
Let  me  be  like  Camoens ;  let  me  rouse 
My  nation  from  its  sleep — exalt  my  age. 
An  end  like  his  will  have  no  terrors  for  mc, 
Had  I  but  lived — had  I  but  wrought  like  him  1 

Cam,  (rousing  himself.)    By  the  grave's  breath  which  dims  mine  eye 
already ; 
By  all  a  poet's  checker'd  joys  and  griefs ; 
By  all  the  holy  visions  that  have  haunted. 
The  dreams  of  victory  that  heaved  hb  breast. 
Thou  wilt  be  such.     So  wilt  thou  Uve— so  labour. 
Not  selfishness,  not  vanity  impels  thee. 
But  God  himself  hath  calFd  thee  to  the  task. 
Thine  aim  is  towards  tho  highest ;  and  1  feel 
Thou  wilt  attain  it,  for  thy  heart  is  pure ! 

Perez,     Attain  it,  say'st  thou  ?     I  too  long^ Eternal  heaven ! 

0  speak  the  truth  !     Say — shall  I  be  a  poet  ? 
Cam.     Thou  art  one. 

Trust  thyself.     Think  of  this  hour 
When  destiny  deals  hardly  with  thy  life. 
And  poverty  stands  lowering  in  thy  way. 
ThiuK  that  the  words  thy  lips  have  breathed  dispersed 
The  clouds  before  Camoens*  eve ;  that  dying. 
And  by  the  gloomy  night  of  doubt  surrounded. 
He  felt  his  spirit  by  thy  spirit  roused. 
And  in  thy  youthful  fire  revived  his  own. 
Think  of  this  hour;  think  of  the  trembling  hand 
That  consecrated  thee  to  poesy. 
And  keap  thy  course.     Life  calls  thee  to  the  struggle. 
Move  on  to  thy  meridian,  rising  sun. 
For  that  of  Camoens  drops  into  tbe  grave. 

Perez,    Thou  canst  not  perish ;  for  thy  lay  survives  thee. 
And  immortality  invests  thy  name. 

Cam,     It  doth :  I  feol  its  consecrating  power. 

1  was  a  poet,  and  I  was  so  wholly. 

Why  do  I  chide  my  sufferings  ?    They  were  blessings : 

God  did  implant  them  in  my  breast  to  teach  me 

The  poet's  neart  must  bleed  before  it  rijpens. 

My  auguries  have  been  verified :  my  life 

Has  not  like  chaff  been  scatter'd  to  the  wind ; 

Nor  dies  it  with  this  span  of  time,— consoled, 

I  can  approach  the  eternal  throne,  and  feci 

The  crop  is  rising  which  my  strains  have  sown. 

My  dreams  are  crown'd  with  immortality. 
Perez,  What  means  that  look — what  means  that  fiashiog  eye  F 
Cam,  Leave  me  alone.     My  spirit  plumes  her  wing^ 

And  leaves  behind  earth's  dark  and  doudy  sea. 

She  bears  me  upwards. 

[He  raises  himself  up,  ^yppof^ted  ^  Perbz.  While  he 
speaks,  a  chud  descends  upon  the  stape,  amidst 
Aslant  music.  It  separates,  and  displays  a  Jemale 
figure,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  laurel  wreath,  in  the 
ciher,  the  cchurs  of  Portugal,  which  she  waves 
above  CamoxnI. 

—Sphere-like  music  sounds. 


And  loft  Bpiritoal  air  comes  bretlhlng  by  me ; 
Light  thines  about  me — ^light  ineffable ; 
Heayen  opens^  and  angelic  hosts  descend ; 
My  eye  beholds  my  long-lost  Catharine's  faee^ 
She  comes  to  wreath  the  garland  round  my  brow- 
She  wares  the  flag  of  Portugal  above  me. 
Triumph  my  country^  thine  arenger  wakes  { 
Thou*lt  burst  again  the  Spaniard's  yoke^  and  bend 
In  loyid  homage  to  thy  rightful  kings. 
Long  has  the  night  beeo^  but  one  hour  of  waking 
Shall  come ;  and  in  thy  strength  thou  shalt  arisej 
Strong  in  endurance^  strong  in  unity- 
Bright  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity. 

[  The  vision  duappean  behind  the  dosing  clouds  J\ 
Ah !  moTBst  thou  to  thy  home>  sweet  form  ?    O  take  me-« 
Take  me  with  thee !    1  hear  the  songs  of  bliss ; 
The  fetters  fall  off  from  me — light— more  light. 

\^He  sinks  back  kfdess  on  the  couch ;  his  countenance, 
which  is  turned  towards  Pesez,  placid  and  tranquil. 


VANITIES  IN  TERSE. 

By  B.  Simmons. 
I. 

A  VIGIL. 

Bybon  ! — Rousseau  I — and  thou  the  youngest  and 
Yet  oldest  in  affliction^  Shelley !  ye 
Whose  bread  was  bitterness,  I  here  command 
Your  presence.  Misery's  immortal  Three ! 
For  if  henceforth  the  torn  heart's  agony— 
The  never^resting  vulture's  torture  fell — 
If  trust  betray*d — youth  blighted — ^life  lost,  be 
0*er  the  grim  portals  of  the  past  a  spell. 
Come  from  your  heaven — ay — or  from  the  bigot's  hell  I 

Were  ye  not  born  with  love  for  ever  rushing 
And  leaping  through  your  being's  deepest  mood  ? 
Sought  ye  not  vain  as  ceaselessly  the  gushing 
Of  human  sympathy's  forbidden  flood? 
Across  the  music  of  your  softest  mood 
Did  not  the  world  its  grating  discord  send  ? 
Then  may  I  cl^um  with  ye  sad  brotherhood- 
Unloved,  I  love — faithful,  I  find  no  friend — 
And  life  with  me,  as  ye,  wanes  lonely  to  its  end. 

Then  come  and  watch  with  ine<— for,  like  ye,  I 
Drunken  with  sadness  have  raved  forth  in  song— 
And  if  not,  haply,  so  transcendently 
Ttiat  my  voice  peals  the  universe  along 
Yet  can  I  speak  your  language,  lonely  throng  I 
And  see — uke  yours — my  cheek  is  wan  and  wet— i 
And  my  heart,  too,  is  broken  with  its  wrong — 
Then  comtf  with  your  sad  smiles,  and  sav,  there  ytl 
Exists  a  shadowy  land  for  those  who  would  forget.^ 
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11. 

TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  GIBL^ 


Oil  her  exhibiting  a  copy  she  had  taken  of  a  head  from  RaphaeTs  great  picture 
—The  TEMt^riGVEKTioV'^^nd asking,  "  Was  not  that  painter  inspired?" 

Inspired! — could  he^  the  Stoic  cold. 

The  sceptred  scoffer  at  whose  word, 
(To  falsify  the  doom  foretold 

Bv  sinful  earth*s  offended  Lord,) 
*Mia  shuddering  nature's  threats,  in  vain. 
The  Temple  stones  were  rear*d  again  ;  * 
Could  he,  fair  girl,  this  instant  see 
That  draft  of  glory  sketch'd  by  thee 
From  Sanzio*s  awful  picture^  where 

He  flash*d  the  Saviour  on  oar  sight. 
So  all  divinely  grand,  wo  dare 
Not  trust  sensation  to  declare 

If  God  or  painter  be  more  bright — 

Could  Julian — deep  his  master-mind 
By  taste  and  genius  was  refined— 
Behold  thee,  as  thou  standest  now, 

Holding  thy  wondrous  effort  up  ; 
With  hands  upraised  and  lifted  brow. 

As  Heb^  holds  to  Jove  (he  cup. 
Thy  soul  so  iiird  with  that  briglit  Art, 
It  seems  prepared  thy  frame  to  part. 
And  strugglmg  with  the  soft  embrace 
Of  thy  light  fibre's  wavy  grace, — 
Thy  dark  eyes  flashing,  and  thy  hair 
Lending  its  shadows  to  the  air. 

That  else  were  all  too  lustrous,  while 
Thy  rosy  lips,  half  open,  wear 

Pride miz'd  with  Love's  triumphant  smile:— 

If  thus,  O  bright  One  I  thoa  could*st  beam 

Upon  that  veriest  sceptic's  gaze. 
His  unbelief,  like  sudden  dream. 

Would  melt  to  worship  and  amaze  ; 
And  he  would  own  the  Faith  whose  power 
Fills  and  enfolds  thee  in  this  hour 
With  such  soft  radiance,  as  in  June 
Lights  up  the  younc  delicious  moon — 
And  he  whoso  glorious  hand  it  fired. 
The  immortal  Painter,  were — inspired, 

in. 

BALLAD.t 

If  over  my  wild  spirit  bums  As  summer  breezes  light. 

Ungovernably  bright.  Laughs  at  the  hollow  herd  it  scorns. 

And  every  human  trammel  spurns  And  revels  in  its  might-— 


*  The  Emperor  Jaliaa — called  bj  Christian  writers  the  •Apottate— to  disproTo  the 
predietion  in  the  Gospel,  he  ordered  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt,  but,  from 
some  natural  or  miracnlons  cause,  the  design  was  defeated. 

f  Saggested  while  swimming  in  Bontry  Bay,  Ireland. 
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U  U  when  eastiDg  off  in  mirth 
The  garments  of  man*8  shame — 

Sianding  a  moment  on  the  earth 
As  debtless  and  the  same 

As  when  I  owed  her  at  my  birth* 
Not  9YmL  that  sound*  my  name— 

I  spring  forth  from  her  rocky  side 

Into  the  moaning  sea ; 
That  crash  and  clash  of  waters  wide 

Is  music  unto  me  1 
Hofr  the  bold  billows  that  I  ride 

Career  it  gallantly ! 
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And  how  my  buoyant  senses  bound 
To  feel  themselves  abroad 

Upon  the  waTcs  that  roll  arouod 
The  mountain  thrones  of  God* 

'Mid  surges  that  in  thunder  sound 
Beneath  his  tempest  rod ! 

O  could  I  stem  the  worId*s  dark  wave 

As  fearlessly  and  free 
As  thus  my  watery  way  I  cleave ! 

But  it  may  never  be — 
Then  give  mo  back  the  billows  brave ! 

Their  wings  of  foam  for  me  I 


IV. 


TO  A  LOVSa  OF  FLOWERS. 


1. 

Still*  gentle  Lady*  cherish  flowers- 
True  fairy  friends  are  they* 

Od  whom  of  all  thy  cloudless  hours 
Not  one  is  thrown  away* 

Bjr  them*  unlike  man's  ruder  race* 
No  care  cooferr'd  is  spum*d* 

Bat  all  thy  fond  and  fostering  grace 
A  thousand-fold  retum*d. 


2. 

The  Rose  repays  thee  all  thy  smiles- 

The  stainless  lily  rears 
Dow  in  the  chidice  of  its  wiles 

As  sparkling  as  thy  tears. 
The  glances  of  thy  gladd*ning  eyes 

Not  thanklessly  are  pour'd  ; 
In  the  blue  Violet's  tender  dyes 

Behold  them  all  restored. 


3. 
Yon  bright  Carnation— once  thy  cheek 

Bent  o'er  it  in  the  bud ; 
And  back  it  gives  thy  blushes  meek 

In  one  rejoicing  flood ! 
That  Balm  has  treasured  all  thy  sigh* 

That  Snowdrop  touched  thy  brow* 
Thus*  not  a  charm  of  thine  shall  die 

Thy  painted  people  vow.* 


V. 


IMPROMPTU* 


ON  BEING  BEPaOACHED  WITH  INDIFFERENCE  TO  ROSSINI  S  MUSIC, 


1. 

Sing  me  thy  simple  ballad  songs— 

That  rich  Italian  lay 
To  balls  of  revelry  belongs 

Where  gladness  meets  the  gay. 
But  in  this  pleasant  moonlight  hour* 

While  lean  the  roses  in 
Through  the  green  lattice  of  thy 

bower* 
BraTuras  were  a  sin  ! 


2. 
Another  time  that  overture — 

But  now  "  the  Banks  of  Ayr  " 
Best  harmonizes  with  the  pure 

Pale  jasmine  in  thy  hair. 
Yes*  in  this  quiet  cottage-room* 

*Mid  books  and  sculpture*s  sheen* 
Fiird  with  the  mignionette*s  perfume* 

Bravuras  were  a  sin. 


*  "  Qaeen  Lilies  and  ye  painted  populace 

That  live  in  fields  aod  lead  ambrosial  lives." 
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Men  may  make  professions^  but  there 
are  unquestionably  professions  which 
make  men.  Paioten  are  uniformly  a 
fantastic  race,  jealous,  capricious,  and 
anxious,  alike  in  and  out  of  their  painting 
rooms.  Musicians,  too,  are  a  fantastic 
race,  always  brooding  over  imaginary 
neglects,  irritated  by  imaginary  inju- 
ries, and  desperately  determining  once 
a  week  never  to  write  a  stave,  or  draw 
a  bow,  and  thus  punish  the  world  for 
its  injustice  to  the  first  of  geniuses, 
in  his  own  estimate.  But  the  theatri- 
cal people,  in  all  their  grades,  are  the 
most  fantastic  of  all.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions  among  these  classes- 
painters  who  never  wish  the  Royal 
Academy  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames 
.—fiddlers  who  are  content  with  their 
wages — and  actors  who  think  them« 
selves  lucky  in  getting  any  engage- 
ment whatever.  But  the  most  fan* 
tastical  of  the  whole  race>  and  of  all 
mankind,  are  the  lessees  and  mana- 
gers, or  by  whatever  other  names,  out 
of  Bedlam,  may  be  called  those  ultra- 
adventurous  persons  who  hire  theatres 
from  that  scarcely  less  unlucky  species 
of  mankind  who  have  theatres  to  let. 
It  is  an  established  maxim,  that  there 
never  was  a  theatre,  however  ruinous, 
whjch  could  not  find  some  one  mad 
enough  to  take  it.  Though  it  had 
made  the  last  ten  managers  bankrupt, 
though  as  many  hundred  creditors  were 
filling  the  world  with  outcries  at  their 
ruin ;  and  though  a  Chancery  suit- 
that  last  human  accumulation  of  cala- 
mity— were  in  the  fifth  year  of  its  pro- 
fress,  with  no  hope  of  a  decis^ion  for 
fty  years  to  come  j  still,  no  sooner  is 
the  theatre  announced  to  be  in  want 
of  a  lessee,  than  he  is  found ;  the  man 
who  has 

**  Eaten  of  the  Insane  herb 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner," 

comes  forward,  offers  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a-year  for  an  esta- 
blishment which  has  never  repaid  half 
the  money ;  pronounces  that  all  the  past 
failures  were  the  fruits  of  blundering 
on  the  part  of  **  the  fools,  his  prede- 


cessors;** that  his  own  mode  of  settling 
affairs  is  the  sure  way  to  renown :  ex« 
pends  his  capital  in  the  first  threo 
months,  his  credit  in  the  next  three, 
the  patience  of  the  public  in  the  next ; 
and  having  thus  handsomely  quarter- 
ed the  year,  reserving  the  final  por- 
tion for  quarrels  with  the  actors,  suits 
with  the  creditors,  and  attempts  to 
get  a  new  term  from  the  proprietors 
by  new  **  promises  to  pay,"  he  makes 
his  exit  into  the  Queen's  Bench.  There 
ho  is  not  long  solitary  ;  he  has  left  his 
place  to  be  occupied  by  a  successor 
within  the  next  fortnight, equally  san- 
guine, equally  mad,  equally  luckless, 
who  rejoins  him  among  her  M^esty*s 
detenus  duly  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Thus  the  wheel  goes  round. 

But  there  is  an  end  of  every  thing 
in  time.  The  two  great  theatres  are 
now  likely  to  bo  without  even  a  lessee. 
Mr  Bunn,  at  least,  seems  to  think  so. 
And  he  is  authority  of  no  slight  ex- 
perience ;  for  he  has  been  a  manager 
for  years  in  both  the  inlands,  has  al- 
ternately governed  each  of  the  thea- 
tres, we  believe;  has  at  last  ruled 
both  together,  and  after  the  **  repeal 
of  the  union,*'  has  left  both  to  what 
he  pronounces  their  inevitable  ruin ; 
having  had  his  own  to  occupy  his  at- 
tention. The  prophecy  seems  toler- 
ably near  its  completion  ;  for  Drury 
Lane  is  shut  up — has  ceased  to  be  a 
theatre  for  the  <'  Legitimate  Drama,** 
or  any  other,  and  is,  at  present,  in  the 
hands  of  a  French  quadrille  player,  or 
some  such  personage,  and  opens  night- 
ly as  a  concert  room.  Covent  Garden 
has  been,  for  the  last  year,  in  the 
hands  of  Madame  Vestris,  whose  faro- 
well  speech  to  the  audience  declared 
the  season  to  have  been  a  **  losing 
one,*'  though  she  *'  hoped  to  have  the 
public  patronage**  for  another  year's 
experiment ;  which  will  probably  set- 
tle all  questions  with  the  surviving 
theatre.  Mr  Bunn  has  the  further 
advantage  of  being  a  shrewd,  lively, 
and  poignant  historian  of  his  own  dis- 
asters, and  the  absurdities  of  all  others. 
He  writes  now  and  then  like  an  angry 


*  '^  The  Stage,  both  Before  and  Behind  the  Curtain.  From  Observationi  taken  upon 
tAe  spot,  by  Alfred  Bunn,  Igte  lessee  of  the  Tbealiea-EoN«\  Bxut^  Vi&xa  «sA  Cwv^tit 


Garden,"    3  yoJs, 


IMO.] 
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man,  and  few  men  have  bad  better 
reason  for  bcinf  angry.  lie  is  some- 
times compelled  to  plunge  into  black- 
letter  and  talk  of  patents  and  parch- 
ments, like  a  lawyer  ;  a  style  which 
would  have  made  Dcmocritus  himself 
melancholy.  But  when  he  can  get 
rid  of  those  intolerable  topics,  and  talk 
of  men,  women,  and  actors,  (a  third 
class  of  existence,  curiously  distinct 
from  both  the  former,)  ho  is  alert, 
anecdotical,  and  very  entertaining. 

But  these  are  odd  times.  An  ad- 
vertisement at  the  beginning  of  tho 
volumes  announces  that  tho  publisher 
differs  with  the  author.  The  point 
is  the  merits  of  tho  Gar  rick  club, 
which  Mr  Bunn  pronounces  to  be  a 
sort  of  **  ear  of  Dionysius,"  or,  to 
speak  more  profanely,  a  *'  gossip- 
shop"  for  the  malecontents  of  the  thea- 
tres, and  the  subscribers  who  arc  fools 
enough  to  listen  to  them.  His  pub« 
Usher  Ls  startled  at  this  plainness  of 
speech,  and  enters  a  caveat  against 
the  conseqnenccB.  Ho  states  himself 
a  member  of  the  club  aggrieved,  hum- 
bly thinks  that  IMr  Bunn's  authorship 
is  no  authority.  But  wo  would  *'  take 
the  ghost's  word  for  a  thousand 
pounds.*'  The  Garrick  club  is  *'  a 
gossip-shop,"  and  that  is  tho  honest 
tnith,  and  not,  some  think,  the  worse 
of  it  for  that  reason  ;  for  what  elso  is 
any  club,  or  can  any  club  be  ?  except 
they  are  of  that  very  sublimo  order 
which  prescribes  cold  cofloe,  sullen 
looks,  and  profound  silence,  as  the 
essentials  of  society.  There  are  clubs 
in  London  where  a  gravity  is  obser- 
ved, worthy  of  a  churchyard.  It  must 
be  admitted,  on  tho  other  hand,  that 
their  stupidity  is  no  necessary  part 
of  the  foundation  ;  and  that  if  every 
one  of  them  were  modelled  on  the  idea 
that  men  are  actually  human  being$), 
that  tongues  were  intended  for  speech, 
and  that  a  slight  inclination  to  mutual 
civilities  is  not  a  deadly  breach  of 
bienscance,  they  woiild  not  bo  an  atom 
the  less  agreeable.  And  this  ab- 
surd moroseness  is  not  limited  to 
the  frown  which  the  regular  club- 
man puts  on  at  the  sight  of  some 
nnlucky  country  gentleman  or  wan- 
derer from  tho  univcr!>ities  making  his 
melancholy  tour  of  the  magniticont 
saloons,  and  desiring  to  have  some- 
thing else  to  talk  to  than  the  list- 
stuffed  stool,  or  tho  soAest  pillowed 
Bofft*  All  fare  nearly  alike.  We  re- 
member it  to  bare  been  the  complaint 


of  Hope,  the  author  of  Anastasins — a 
man  of  fortune  and  fame — that;  except 
when  he  happened  to  meet  a  personal 
friend,  he  had  no  more  chance  of  con- 
versation in  one  of  the  principal  clubs 
(an  expressly  literary  one  which  he 
named)  than  in  a  charnel.  So,  on  the 
whole,  wo  wish  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  gossip  of  tho  Garrick,  the  custom 
would  extend,  and  that  the  clubs  of 
London  would  make  it  penal  hence- 
forth for  any  member  to  keep  silence 
on  any  subject  on  which  he  had  any 
thing  to  say.  Wo  recommend  the 
Crarrick,  in  this  essential  point,  as  a 
**  normal  school"  for  all  clubs  metro- 
politan. 

To  come  to  Mr  Buun*s  share  of 
present  celebrity.  He  has  dashed  into 
the  whole  suijrct  of  stages,  actors, 
and  mann^ement,with  all  the  fearless- 
ness of  one  who  has  abundance  of 
facts  at  his  disposal,  with  a  good  deal 
of  pungency  touching  men  and  things 
which  happen  to  have  stung  him  at 
any  time,  and  with  more  acuteness 
and  pleasantry  than  we  expected  to 
have  found  in  a  "  book  of  wrongs.*' 
He  walks  through  the  world  with  a 
whip  in  his  literary  hand  ;  sometimes, 
like  a  French  postillion,  cracking  it  fur 
the  mere  enjoyment  of  the  sound  ;  at 
other  times  sporting  it  over  tho  necks 
of  the  passers-by,  as  if  to  show  how 
dexterously  ho  mi;^ht  apply  it  upon  duo 
occasion  ;  l)ut,  at  others,  laying  it  on 
with  a  keenness  which  will  make  the 
sufferers  remember  him  with  much 
more  sensibility  than  tenderness.  IIo 
Intos  Macready,  and  hunts  down  his 
victim  with  a  sort  of  exulting  ven- 
geance ;  others  ho  involves,  more  or 
less,  in  his  vengeance  ;  and,  as  the 
result,  supplies  the  world  wiih  tho 
most  unanswerable  evidence  that  there 
is  a  little  world  within  tho  walls  of 
theatres,  as  busy  and  as  bitter,  as  per- 
plexing and  as  pnzzlcd,  as  if  it  were 
managed  by  her  Majesty's  ministers, 
and  consisted  uf  mimics  playing  alter- 
nately at  Windsor  and  Whitehall,  in- 
stead of  mimics  rambling  from  Drury 
Lano  to  Co  vent  (iardcn,  and  from 
Covcnt  Garden  to  Drury  Lano. 

Wo  have  certainly  no  wish  to  talk 
politics  in  talking  of  theatres;  and 
yet  they  come  across  us  even  in  tho 
midst  of  painted  curtains,  caged  lions, 
and  thoso  not  less  hazardous  and 
unruly  appendages  to  the  staq;^)  ^'jiV(^^ 
actors  and  actresses.  Yor  \X!k<i\?k&\.MV^ 
years,  Whigglsm  \ias  \i«k<i  **  ^^  ^tk%« 
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in-  every  pie/'  and  han,  of  course^ 
spoiled  every  one.  The  burning 
down  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  now 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago»  offered  a 
new  opportunity  for  the  Whigs  to 
show  their  capacity  for  blundering. 
Poor  Sheridan,  who  hated  the  Whigs 
in  his  soul,  who  alwavs  laughed  at 
them,  and  who,  knowing  them  tho- 
roughly, shut  the  gates  of  power  on 
them  at  the  first  instant  when  they 
had  a  chance  of  doing  the  country 
any  ministerial  mischief,  was  yet,  un« 
luckily  for  himself,  nominally  a  Whig ; 
and  when  he  was  ruined  by  the  fire^ 
the  Whigs  took  upon  themselves  the 
duty  of  making  the  ruin  irreparable^ 
by  assuming  the  management  of  his 
theatre.  Accordingly,  in  1812^11  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  Whig  com* 
mittee,  consisting  of  Lord  Holland 
and  a  coterie  of  others,  equally  pro- 
found and  popular,  equally  distin- 
guished for  literature,  and  equally 
capable  of  managing  their  own  con- 
cerns. But  among  them  was  one 
man  whose  name  threw  a  light  on 
their  darkness,  and  relieved  the  com* 
mltteo  at  least  of  ridicule.  Lord 
Byron  condescended  to  take  this 
trouble ;  and  his  sagacity  saw  that 
Whiggism  had  no  sooner  begun  than 
it  had  finished  all  hope  of  succeeding. 
In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Moore,  he 
thus  describes  their  stage  achieve* 
ments  :— 

**  I  wished,  and  wish  yea  were  in  the 
committee,  witli-  all  my  heart.  It  seems 
■o  hopeless  a  business,  that  the  company 
of  a  friend  would  be  quite  consoling.  My 
new  function  consists  in  listening  to  the 
despair  of  Cavendish  Bradshaw,  the  hopes 
of  Kinnaird,  the  wishes  of  Lord  Essex, 
the  complaints  of  Whitbread,  and  the  cal- 
culations of  Peter  Moore,  all  of  which  and 
whom  seem  totally  at  Tariance.  C.  Brad- 
ahaw  wants  to  light  the  theatre  with  gas, 
which  may  (if  the  Tulgar  be  belicTed) 
poison  half  the  audience,  and  all  the 
dramatis  personse.  Essex  has  endeavonred 
to  persuade  Rean  not  to  get  drunk ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  he  has  never 
been  sober  since.  Kinnaird,  with  equal 
success,  would  have  convinced  Raymond 
that  he,  the  said  Raymond,  had  too  much 
salary.     Whitbread  wants  us  to  assess  the 

Pit  another  sixpence — a  d d  insidious 

proposition — which  will  end  in  an  O.  P. 

combustion.     To  crown  all,  Robins  the 

auctioneer  has  the  impudence  to  be  dis- 

plemted  b^cauae  be  bu  no  dividend.    The 

wsn  js  M  proprietor  of  shares,   and  a 

Joug.1unged  ormtor  «(  the  meetings." 


All  this  represents  a  happy  condi- 
tion of  things ;  and  yet  all  this  went 
on  while  the  theatre  was  actually  in 
the  progress  of  its  most  fortunate 
period.  Kean  had  created  a  theatrical 
mania;  and  John  Bull  had  poured 
all  his  superfluous  shillings  into  the 
theatrical  purse — sixty-eight  nights 
of  one  season  (1814)  having  pro- 
duced the  extraordinary  averages  of 
L.484  a  night,  or  L.d2,942  in  all. 
Yet  such  was  the  Whig  finance,  that 
the  theatre  closed  with  an  actual  loss 
of  L.20,000  1  And  such  were  tho 
vexations  attendant  on  it,  that  Whit« 
bread's  melancholy  suicide  was  attri- 
buted to  his  disappointment  at  the  re- 
sult of  his  superintendence.  If  this 
was  the  case— which  we  have  never 
heard  doubted— >the  management  was  a 
national  evil.  Whitbread  was,  by  far, 
the  best  of  the  Whigs.  Ho  was,  we 
even  believe,  as  honest  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  Whig  to  be ; — that  is,  as  honest 
as  it  is  possible  to  be,  in  connexion 
with  the  party  whose  motto  is  falser 
hood — whose  principle  of  popularity 
is  always  to  pamper  the  follies  of  the 
populace — and  wnose  system  of  power 
has  always  been  to  get  place  by  every 
artifice  of  the  individual,  and  retain  it 
by  every  hazard  of  the  country.  It  is 
remarkable, and  instructive  at  the  same 
time,  that  Whitbread,  though  the  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Lord  Grey — a  noble 
lord  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  too 
much  self-denial  where  family  patron- 
age is  concemed^never  had  any  share 
in  Whig  oflSce.  His  wealth  was  not 
the  reason  ;  for  richer  men  took  their 
pav  with  sufllcient  regularity.  His 
indolence  was  as  little  the  reason ;  for 
no  man  was  fonder  of  labour.  His  want 
of  parliamentary  efiect  could  not  bo 
assigned ;  for  he  was,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  best  speaker  of  his  party, 
after  the  death  of  Fox.  His  want  of 
hereditary  rank  will  not  solve   the 

?uestion ;  for  the  man  to  whom  Lord 
Jrey's  sister  was  gladly  given  in  mar- 
riage, could  not  be  frowned  down 
even  by  the  grim  arbtocracy  of  Lord 
Grey — himself  a  very  new  man.  No 
allowable  reason  is  thus  to  be  found, 
but  that  he  was  too  straightforward 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  tribe.  On  the  6th  of  July  1815, 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  chamber, 
frightfully  mutilated,  and  with  the 
razor  in  hif  hand.  The  act  was  uni- 
veraaUy  aMTi\>e^  lo  ^  Vchi^qt^xy  in. 
sanity  \>roug)iX.  «ti\>y  ^«\nftx^\ve»^<^ 
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uid  inextricable  embarraBsments  of 
Dmry  Lane. 

The  life  of  theatres  girei  oceasioiu 
of  character  which  are  sometimes 
amusing.  Shiel,  the  author  of  several 
plays  a  few  years  ago,  one  day  being 
present  at  a  rehearsal,  where  Young 
was  playing  the  hero,  intending  to  give 
peculiar  effect  to  a  '*  situadon,'*  cried 
out,  as  Mr  Bann  says,  *'  with  genuine 
Hibernian  accent  and  empliasis,  *  Here, 
Mr  Young,  yon  must  draw  your  sword, 
and  find  you  haTo  not  got  one," 
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word.  I  went  up  into  Keto*i  dregslng. 
room,  where  I  fuond  him  icrapiog  the 
colour  off  hit  face,  aod  sustaining  the  ope- 
ration by  copious  draughts  of  cold  brandy 
and  water.  On  my  asking  him  what  p]ay 
he  would  next  appear  in  with  Macr<<ady, 

he  ejaculated,  *  liow  the  should  I 

know  what  the  fellow  plays  in  1 '" 

To  return  to  Elliston.  His  extra* 
ordinary  ease  of  manner  seldom  suffer, 
cd  him  to  have  the  slightest  consider- 
ation of  times  or  persons.  On  the 
proposal  of  erecting  a  monument  to 


Why  is  it  that,  among  the  crowd  of    Shakspeare  at  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
theatrical  biographies,  no  busy  pen     the  King,  George  IV.,  took  a  strong 

has  ever  ^loSfrop^iMc/ the  late  mana-    "■"* *  :_  *i--  _-..  _ 

ger,  Elliston  ?  He  comes  into  these 
memoirs,  chiefly  as  having  given  the 
ttage  management,  in  1823,  to  the 
writer.  We  wbh,  for  the  sake  of  all 
oddity  and  pleasantry,  that  the  proteg^ 
would  give  us  a  memoir  of  the  patron. 


interest  in  the  matter;  and  as  he 
wished  that  the  patentees  of  the  thea- 
tre should  be  consulted,  he,  on  one 
occasion,  directed  Sir  Charles  Long, 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  Sir  Francis 
Freeling,  to  see  Elliston.  As  soon 
as  those  distiuguished  individuals,  who 


He  has  the  additional  charm  to  Mr    had  come  direct  from,  and  were  going 
Bonn  of  having  held  Macready  very    direct  back  to  the  palace,  had  stated 


cheap  on  all  occasions.  To  take  one 
instance,  as  amusing  as  charactcr- 
btic:— 


"  Elliston  had  the  proper  worship  for 

true  genius,  but  the  proper  contempt  for  ,    — - — ,- 7 "  — 

puMdo  genius ;  and  he  never  gave  a  better  wopudent  mgenuity,  which  we  suppose 

M   .m   .•       ** ....  4/k     nA     a     4alawif   mii/ili    in    wA^iviiaS^.^n      >.A 


their  object,  Ellbton  replied,  <*  Very 
well,  gentlemen,  leave  the  papers  with 
me,  and  /  will  tcUk  over  the  business 
with  his  Majesty,*' 

Another  anecdote  exhibits  a  sort  of 


proof  of  his  discernment  than  one  even- 
ing, when,  on  entering  the  green-room,  he 
was  aceosted  in  the  most  supercilious  man* 
ner  by  a  performer,  (Macready,)  dressed 
for  the  character  of  Rob  Itoy,  (a  part 
which  the  hiatrio  deemed  derogatory  to  his 


to  be  a  talent  much  in  requisition,  at 
least  amongst  managers  in  the  country. 
In  the  Worcester  theatre,  Elliston 
had  advertised  for  his  benefit  an  ex- 
traordinary display  of  fireworks,  such 
as    Worcester  had  never  seen;  and 


reputation,  though  it  was  the  making  of  whicli  was  to  be  the  more  extraordin« 
it,)  with,  •  Pray,  Mr  Elliston,  when  do  we  ary,  as  iU  only  model  was  in  his  own 
set  Shakspeare  ?  •  and  he  pithily  replied  to     imagination.    Whether  he  was  serious 


this  very  magnificent  three-tailed  bashaw, 
'  When  you  can!*" 

Kean,  too,  had  his  stvle  of  treading 
on  the  toes  of  the  actor  m  question — to 
the  full  as  expressive  as  Eiliston*s. 

*'  I  was  extremely  amused  with  a  brief 
specimen  of  SbakHpearian  language  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  both  these  gentlemen, 
after  the  curtain  fell,  on  their  first  appear- 
ance together  in  the  tragedy  of  Othdlo. 
Kean  had  a  thorough  contempt  for  Mac- 
ready's  acting ;  and  the  latter,  affecting  to 
be  indignant  at  the  mode  in  which  Mr 
Kean  had  conducted  himself,  (in  always 
keeping  a  step  or  two  behind  him,  whereby 
the   spectator  had  a  full  view  of  the  one 
performer  s  countenance,  and  only  a  side 
view  of  the  other,)  bounced  into  my  room, 
and  at  first  vowed  he  would  play  with  him 
no  mora.    He  finally  wound  up  by  saying^ 
'  And,  pray,  what  is  the — next  p-lay  you 
ea-pect  me  to  appear  in  with  that  low — 
msin/     I  T«>plied  that  1  would  send  Lim 


or  not,  whether  he  found  the  resources 
of  Worcester  unequal  to  such  an  ef- 
fort, or  whether  he  repented  of  his 
promise,  the  biographer  has  not  ven- 
tured to  decide.  This,  in  otlier  hands, 
might  have  produced  an  explosion  of 
a  very  different  character,  for  it  is 
certain  that  no  fireworks  appeared  on 
that  stage ;  but  Elliston  had  his  expe- 
dient in  petto.  He  had  persuaded  the 
landlord  of  the  theatre,  a  man  much 
respected  in  the  town,  to  put  his  veto 
on  the  exliibition,  as  calculated  to  vi- 
tiate his  insurance,  and  endanger  the 
lives  of  the  audience.  The  good  easy 
man  falling  into  the  trap,  went  to  the 
theatre  with  a  party  chiefly  to  hear 
the  manager's  explanation,  when,  to 
his  horror  and  astonishment,  Eilistou 
threw  the  entire  onus  on  his  shoulders, 
and  called  upon  him  by  name  to  verify 
his  assertion  from  ibo  box  \\e  ^^  «Af- 
ting  in,  at  the  samo  l\iixQ\aNL<^%\!^ 
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highly  fur  his  promptitude  and  pre- 
caution. He  wound  up  hia  addresa  in 
a  tone  of  peculiar  conciliation  and 
bombast,  which  no  other  mortal  could 


additional  irresistible  charm  of  some 
new  way  of  **  hanging  the  scenes." 
We  cordially  wish  she  would  find 
somo  way  of  hanging  the  advisera 


80  well  adopt*  with*  *'  But — (as  if  at    who  have  sot  her  upon  this  most  cer- 


Icast  he  was  going  to  give  them  all 
their  money  back  again) — Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  have 
given  directions  to  make  up  for  any 
disappointment  you  may  have  expe- 
rienced—' Band  * — (looking  down  and 
pointing  his  finger,  with  an  assumption 
of  great  authority,  to  three  wretched 


tain  of  all  hazards.  If  she  intends 
ever  to  live  in  peace,  and  die  with  a 
dividend  in  the  bank,  she  will  put  all 
dreams  of  theatric  finance  out  of  her 
innocent  head. 

Elliston  at  length  was  utterly,  un- 
equivocally, returnlessly  ruined, 
lie  struggled  down  into  some  minor 


fiddlers  in  the  orchestra.) — <  Band,  play    theatres.      It  would  not  do;  it  was 
up   God  save  the   King — directly  I*    like  breaking  a  tumble  from  a  house 


The  old  tabbies  thanked  him  for  his 
attention  to  the  state  of  their  nerves, 
while  the  younger  branches  of  their 
families  were  disposed  to  believe  and 
acquiesce  in  the  ^  propriety  of  every 
word  ho  had  uttered.  The  ignorant 
applauded  him  for  the  specious  man« 
ner  in  which  he  had  accounted  for  the 
omission  of  the  particular  amusement 
they  had  come  to  see,  and  the  knowing 
ones  roared  outright  at  his  incfiable 


ou  fire,  by  falling  on  a  lamp*post. 
It  was  only  breaking  his  bones  half 
way.  He  might  better  have  come  to 
the  pavement  at  once.  It  was  like  a 
rogue's  volunteer  jump  from  the  scaf- 
fold, to  be  brought  up  by  the  noose. 
Ho  had  better  have  stayed  where  ho 
was,  perfectly  sure  that  the  law  would 
do  its  work  without  his  trouble. 

The  history  of  management  must 
bo  written,  if  a  lesson,  at  once  moral 


impudence.  The  result  was  not  merely    and  ludicrous,  is  not  to  be  for  ever 


exculpation,  but  enthusiastic  approba 
tion.  There  has  been  nothing  like 
this  since  the  days  of  Orpheus.  But 
a  hundred  similar  absurdities  might  be 
told  of  this  very  eccentric,  yet  clever 
personage.  It  probably  has  no  right 
to  derogate  from  his  character  for 
cleverness  th;&t  he  was  finally  ruined, 
withmit  redress,  after  having  gone 
'  through  about  twenty  years  of  ruin 
with  redress.  The  latter  shows  his 
ingenuity,  as  the  former  shows  his  fate. 
Every  man  who  manages  theatres 
must  bo  ruined ;  the  question  of  Foon 
or  late,  is  merely  a  matter  of  personal 
dexterity.  Sheridau  took  forty  years 
(about  as  many  yoars  as  Mark  An- 


lobt  to  tho  world.  We  really  recom- 
mend it  to  Mr  Bunn*s  consideratiouj 
alike  moral  and  ludicrous  ;  but  we 
have  more  of  the  same  kind.  Then 
came  another  manager^  Bish,  a  well- 
known  name  in  the  Stock  Exchange ; 
who,  as  if  tho  stocks  had  not  hazard 
enough  for  his  taste,  prepared  to  try 
his  chance  of  ruin  with  theatres.  He 
must  have  a  prodigious  liking  for 
adventure.  It  was  said  that  Bish 
wanted  nothing  to  complete  hu  good 
luck,  but  purchasing  the  ownership  of 
a  ''gunpowder  mill.'*  Ho  had  been 
in  Parliament,  from  which  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  in  consequence  of 
his  being  a  lottery  contractor.     How- 


tony)  to  ruin.    They  were  both  clever    ever,  some  protecting  genius  startled 


fellows.  Elliston  took  about  twenty 
years.  He  was  about  half  as  clever  as 
Sheridan.  A  manager  was  lately 
ruined  in  a  month  I  His  capacity  was, 
of  course,  not  abovo  the  average. 
Poor  Miss  Kelly,  once  really  a  very 
pleasant  actress,  and  who,  by  a  sort  of 
miracle,  had  actually  saved  some 
money,  began  the  management  of  a 
theatre  on  her  own  construction,  a 
week  or  two  since ;  and  the  theatre 
closed,  within,  as  far  as  we  know, 
between  the  Monday  and  the  Satur- 
day. We  hope  that  she  is  not  ruined. 
And  we  Bee  some  tadnt  adyertisementa 
ofber  ''opening  the  walls  oi  Thespis," 
«•  seme  such  uffdir  again,  with  the 


him  in  his  theatrical  speculations,  and 
he  escaped  with  some  difficulty — the 
committee  of  management  having  at 
first  intended  to  insist  on  his  perform- 
ing his  covenant.  This  double  dilem- 
ma produced  an  epigram  :— 

'*With  his  houses,  Tom  Bish    has    had 
luck,  there 's  no  doubt  of, 
A  luck  that  will  soon  make  his  eramm*d 
pockets  thin ; 
When  he 's  in  for  the  house  that  he  wants 
to  be  out  off 
And  out  of  the  house  that  he  wants 
to  bo  m." 

Bish  was  at  length  let  off,  on  condi- 
tion o{  Yoa  ^^.^^iks  \i.^QQQ«  «k  aum 
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mppoia  it  to  be  dLiohargedj  was* 
we  shall  undertake  to  say^  Bome  of 
tbe  best  laid- oat  money  that  ever 
paiied  throngh  hia  hands. 

The  next  on  the  list  was  Pnce>  an 
American  dealer  in  theatres^  in  the 
wholesale  style  which  Yankees  loye. 
Price  had  a  grasp  on  every  thing — a 
sort  of  Napoleon  ambition  of  oonquer- 
iog  round  the  woridj  and  not  suffering 
a  theatrical  drum  to  beat»  nor  a  ranter 
to  utter  a  groan  at  the  Antipodes 
without  his  leave.  He  had  been  at 
the  bar,  such  as  it  isj  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  if  bustling 
were  businessy  and  the  act  of  attempt- 
ing every  thing  in  a  fit  of  desperation 
were  the  art  of  succeeding  in  any. 
Price  might  have  finally  triumphed. 
But  the  Yankee  can  no  more  resist 
fate  than  can  the  Englishman.  Price 
floundered  on  for  a  few  years,  and 
then  followed  the  common  descent. 
He  found  Dmry  Lane  untenable,  and 
finally  acknowledged  the  natural  law 
of  managers;  but  the  passion  for 
making  money  with  both  hands,  was 
curiously  exemplified  by  this  man  of 
hurry.  We  remember  an  old  carica- 
ture of  Dutch  avarice,  in  which  Old 
Nick  is  seen  carrying  a  Hollander  on 
his  back  to  his  **  place  below,*'  while 
the  Hollander  offers  to  contract  with 
him  for  coals.  Price,  as  a  London 
manager,  must  have  felt  it  his  interest 
to  have  as  many  good  actors  as  he 
couldj  and  at  the  least  exorbitant 
salaries ;  but  he  had  at  the  same  time 
a  theatre  in  New  York,  and  for  this 
theatre  he  was  constantly  employed 
in  carrying  off  every  actor  of  any 
value  from  London,  and  this  with 
tempting  offers  ;  the  necessary  residt 
being,  that  he,  at  once,  diminished  the 
number  of  actors  here,  and  raised  the 
salaries  of  those  who  remained. 

Price,  toe,  tried  his  skill  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  Macready.  Determining 
to  dash  at  all  kinds  of  performances, 
and  engross  all  disposable  actors  in 
the  beginning  of  his  London  career, 
he  engaged  this  actor  at  the  astound- 
ing salary  of  L.20  &-night.  '*  Find- 
ing, however,"  says  Mr  Bunn,  *'  that 
he  did  not  individually  attract  as  many 
shillings,  that  the  plays  in  which  he 
was  compelled  to  introduce  him  pos- 
sessed no  magnetic  qualities  except 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  genius  as  Mr 
KeaUf  and  that  pnttin^  him  into  new 
piBjrs  produced  only  the  additional 
oarden  of  autbonbip  and  outlay ,  he 


caneelied  hie  engagement  eixieen  nights 
before  its  expiration^  by  paying  him 
twenty  times  as  many  pounds,  L.320; 
a  tolerable  sacrifice  to  get  rid  of  a  bad 
bargain.*' 

That  there  are  some  very  curi* 
ous  traits  of  habits  and  character 
to  be  gathered  in  the  life  of  theatres^ 
is  known ;  but  their  oddities  gene- 
rally arise  from  a  passion  for  doing 
things  in  a  slipshod  way.  We  have 
here  an  instance  of  the  contretemps 
arising  from  the  reverse.  Powell, 
one  of  the  Drury  Lane  actors,  and  a 
very  respectable  man,  was  so  resolute 
in  saying  what  had  been  set  down  for 
him,  that  no  deviation  from  the  dia« 
logue  in  his  fellow- actors  would  induce 
him  to  qualify  a  syllable,  so  as  to  meet 
the  exigency.  Whether  he  received 
a  right  cue  (the  last  phrase  of  the  pre- 
ceding speech)  or  not,  was  to  him  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference.  He 
would  give  the  answer  set  down  in  the 
text,  let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  might  One  night  he  was  '<  play- 
ing Lord  Stanley  to  Elliston's  Rich- 
mond,  in  Hichard  III. ;  Elliston  was 
tipsy  and  forgot  his  part ;  but  not  be- 
ing troubled  with  mauvai&e  honte  he 
talked  away.  Richmond,  anxious  for 
the  fate  of  young  Stanley  after  the 
battle,  rushes  over  to  his  father.  The 
inquiry  was  thus  worded  by  the  inge- 
nious and  reeling  actor  :^- 

•*  Ellifton,  Your  son,  Georgo  Stanley, 
is  he  dead? 

**  Powell,  Be  is,  my  lord,  but  safa 
in  Leicester  town. 

••  Elliston f  (probabhf  startled  a  little  by 
this  sort  of  positive  assurance,  now  varied 
his  question*)  I  mean — ah—is  he  miss- 
ing. 

"  PouhM  (again.)  Ho  is,  my  lord, 
o%\d  safe  in  Leicester  town*'* 

This  imperturbable  man  seems  to 
have  given  lessons  to  the  ministry  ;— 
nothing  could  shake  him.  He  played 
what  was  set  down  for  him,  and  nei- 
ther more  nor  less.  The  laugh  of  the 
whole  audience,  or  of  the  whole 
world,  would  have  been  unheard  or 
uncared  for,  by  both  alike ;  and  if  he 
turned  the  solemn  into  tho  ridiculous, 
and  made  the  drama  a  burlesque,  the 
likeness  between  tho  player  and  the 
premier  is  only  tho  more  palpable. 

In  these  times  politics  will  force 
their  way  into  every  1V\\U|5 ;  wi^  n^\.\\. 
is  in  no  gratuitouBinduAgeTveQ  ua^V^VA 
of  Whiggism tbat  'wc  ipexwiNet^vcv^A 
remark,  that  ihe  V^VAga  Yi^i^^i  T>;^\tfi^ 
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the  great  theatres.  Their  cry  on  all  oc- 
casions is  "  Liberality," — a  cry  which 
practically  means,  take  rights  from 
every  one  who  has  them,  and  give 
them  to  every  one  who  will  abuse 
them.  In  1834  a  Whig  bill  was 
brought   in,  actually  proposing  the 


The  Metropolitan  Stage,  t'^^flT* 

will  have  nothing  but  melodramas* 
and  translations  of  French  farces,  and 
the  actors  will  eyentually  be  mined* 
by  the  general  decay  of  the  theatres* 
and  the  general  disgust  for  a  profes- 
sion which  has  degenerated  into  vul- 
gar mummery  and  pantomime,  half 


ereetion  of  shabby  little  theatres  ad    horse,  half  man.     And  all  this  hae 


libitum  all  over  London,  to  be  fixed  in 
every  district,  where  an  application 
could  be  made  for  a  license  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  householders  of  what- 
ever   description.       The   gin-shops 


happenedfOr  is  happening  to  the  latter. 
Drury  Lane  is  ruined  as  a  theatre,  and 
is  now  let  for  a  concert  room.  Co  vent 
Garden,  after  going  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  being  abandoned  by  Mao- 


were  in  a  rapture.     But  the  House  of  ready  as  manager,  is  now,  for  ''  one 

Lords  saved  the  nation  from  this  des-  year  more,**  in  the  hands  of  Vestris* 

perate  absurdity,  as  they  have  done  who  has  declared  her  last  season  to 

from  others  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon-  have  been  a  losing  one,  and  takes  it 

don  proved,  that  if  the  scheme  were  for  another  year  merely  as  an  experi* 

completed  according  to  the  scale  of  roent.      As  to  the  bright  influx  of 

districts,    the   proposed    number    of  genius  which  was  to  have  been  allured 

theatres  would  amount  to  about  two  into  life  bv  the  minor  theatres,  they 

hundred ! — a  handsome  allowance  for  never  produce  any  thing  but  those 

the  dramatic  tastes  of  a  single  city,  fine  affairs,  "  Life  in  London,**  '*  Dick 

But  though  the  bill  was  thrown  out,  Turpin's,"  and  '<  Jack  Sheppard*s'*-* 

the  evil  worked  its  way  under  other  'by  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 

shapes ;  and  the  result  now  is,  that  the  morals  of  the  suburb  spectators 
there  are  not  less  than  twenty- three 


theatres,  in  which  the  drama,  regular 
and  irregular,  is  displayed  in  London. 
Twenty-eight  having  been  the  whole 
number  in  Paris  in  the  maddest  time 
of  its  mad  Revolution,  we  now  nearly 
equal  Monsieur  in  number,  and  will 
soon  rival  him  in  quality. 

The  Whig  outcry  was  in  the  teeth 
of  common  sense  and  common  expe- 
rience, as  usual.  It  was — Why  shall 
a  free  people  be  condemned  to  go  to 
but  two  theatres  ?  Why  shall  actors, 
who  are  free  men,  be  compelled  to  giv^ 
their  talents  to  two  theatres  alone,  and 
at  their  own  price  ?  Why  shall  genius 
be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  go- 


must  be  much  benefited  ;  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fact,  that,  by  a  sort 
of  regular  irregularity,  all  kinds 
of  abominations  gather  round  a  sub- 
urb theatre.  Gin- palaces,  gaming- 
houses, and  worse,  if  worse  there 
be,  are  as  much  the  natural  adorn- 
ment of  its  neighbourhood,  as  mush- 
rooms are  the  growth  of  a  dunghill. 
More  thieveries,  profligacies,  and  ruin 
of  every  kind,  with  their  consequent 
beggary  and  misery,  are  always  to  be 
found  in  a  circuit  of  half  a  dozen 
streets  round  a  mmor  theatre,  than  in 
any  other  limited  portion  of  the  metro- 
polis. Not  that  this  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  direct  operation  of  the  drama. 


ing  to  a  hundred  managers  instead  of    such  as  it  is,  but  to  the  natural  ga« 


two?  And,  finally,  why  shall  not 
every  district  of  this  vast  metropolis- 
nay,  every  parish — nay,  every  street, 
if  such  be  its  wish,  have  its  theatre? 

To  all  this  fine  declamation  the  an- 
swer of  those  who  knew  better  was— 
You  will  inevitably  ruin  the  great 
London  theatres— you  will  ruin  all 
dramatic  literature  for  the  time  to 
come — and  you  will  ruin  the  actors 
themselves.  The  two  great  theatres 
will  be  ruined,  because  the  income 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
exutence,  will  be  divided  among  a 
crowd  of  petty  theatres.  The  drama 
will  be  ruined,  because  the  theatres, 
great  and  little,  will  be  cquallv  unable 
tu  p.iy  for  auihorMp,  and  then  you 


thering  of  all  idlers,  and  the  natural 
provision  of  base  and  low  trade  for 
those  idlers.  Nor  is  this  meant  as  any 
direct  imputation  on  the  proprietors 
of  those  theatres,  for  some  of  them 
are  respectable  persons,  in  their  line ; 
but  merely  as  the  natural  result  of 
planting  a  place  of  utter  idleness  in 
the  midst  of  the  lowest  order  of  the 
population  of  a  great  city. 

But  the  detail  of  the  destruction  of 
the  great  theatres  is  rather  curious. 
The  first  blow  has  been  the  most  extr»- 
ordinary  increase  in  the  demands  of  all 
kinds  of  actors ;  an  extravagance 
amounting  to  salaries  which  was 
never  thought  of  in  the  most  floorish* 
ing  times  of  theatres,  nor  even  befon 
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the  boildiDg^  of  those  minor  theatres, 
hi  the  Tery  height  of  their  popularity^ 
the  best  comedians  of  the  London 
stagey  Munden^  Fawcett»  Quicki  Ed- 
win, Jack  Johnstone*  and  their  class* 
men  of  reo/ ability  and  most  remarka- 
Ue  public  lavonritism*  had  just  L.14 
a  week.     Lewis,  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  actors,  had,  as  actor  and 
nanager,  but  L.20  a- week.     And  so 
late  as  1812,  Mathews,  a  man  of  ge- 
Dins,  and  one  of  the  highest  popular 
faTourites,  writes,  in  exultation  of  his 
proposed  engagement  at  Cuvent  Gar- 
den:— "  Now,  to  my  offer,  which  I 
think   stupendous   and    maffnificeni, 
L.I7  per   week.**     John    Kemble*s 
great  talents  as  actor  and  manager, 
and  we  hhall  "  never  see  his  like 
agtin,**  in  thb  twofold  capacity,  were 
regarded  as  handsomely  paid  at  L.30 
a-week.     Mies  O'Neill's  salary,  after 
she  had  obtained  a  decided  stage  repu- 
tation in  Ireland,  was  considered  as 
high,  and  was  L.15  a-week  at  CoTcnt 
Garden ;  and,  after  she  had  fully  esta- 
blished it,  never  was  more  than  L.25 
a-week.     Cooke,  one  of  the  most  ori- 
gmal  of  trogedisns,  and  followed  by 
all  the  town,  until  he  ruined  himself 
bj  his  intemperance, had  L.20  a-week. 
Mrs  Jordan,  the  very  soul  of  comedy. 
Id  the  height  of  her  attraction,  had 
L.3I,    lOs.   a-week.      Dowton    had 
L.12,  and  never  more  than  L.20  a- 
week.      Miss    Stephens,    the    most 
captivating  and  most  popular  of  £ng- 
liih  singers,  had  L.20  a-week.     It  is 
to  be  remembered    that  nearly  all 
those  actors  were  first-rate,  a  matter 
which  it  would  be  rather  difScult  to 
predicate  of  their  successors ;  yet  their 
demands  seem  to  have  risen  in  the 
most  ridiculous  disproportion,  and  the 
salary  which  twenty  years  ago  was 
looked  on  as  munificent  for  theweek,  is 
now  almost  regarded  as  beneath  the 
pretensions  of  any  tolerable  actor  for 
the  day/     For  instance: — In   1822 
Macready  had  L.20  a- week ;  in  1832 
he  obtained  L.20 ;  and  in  1839  he  had 
L25  a-night.     In  1832  Power  had 
L.20  a- week;  in  1840  he  has  L.120 
for  the  same  period  1    In  1822  Farron 
had  L. 16  a-week  ;  in  1840  he  receives 
L.40  a-week.     In  1822  Listen  had 
L.17  a-week;  he  then  sprung  up  to 
L.50  and  L.60  a-week  ;  and,  finally, 
had  L.20  ar  night.     Miss  Ellen  Tree, 
eertunly  a  pretty  and  popular  actress, 
Was  engaged  by  the  Drury  Lane  ma- 
nager, when  lessee  of  both  thcutros, 
to  play  at  both  for  L.  15  n-  irocL   Sho 
KO0  ccxcrm*  vol.  xlvjii. 


then  went  to  Americaf  returned  after 
two  seasons,  and  even  after  this  rusti- 
cation, she  comes,  demands,  and  ao* 
tually  obtains  L.2o  a-night  I 

If  this  be  the  law  of  theatres,  the 
profession  is  a  most  capital  one.  We 
know  nothing  equal  to  it  fur  easy 
emolument.  Why  should  any  man 
toil  at  the  bar,  break  his  heart  over^ 
verse  or  prose,  or  fill  his  brains  with 
Greek  and  Latin,  or  wear  out  hu 
fingerd  with  piano- keys  or  fiddle* 
string}!,  or  dim  his  eyes  with  portrait 
painting,  when  tliu  simple  process 
of  covering  his  fuce  iu  the  white- 
lead  and  rouge,  and  his  person  in 
tawdrincss  and  tinsel,  will  furnivh  his 
outer  man  with  all  equipments  fur 
fortune?  As  fur  the  labour  of  the 
brain,  a  few  of  the  popular  plays,  gut 
by  heart,  would  euppiy  him  with  all 
the  material.  lie  need  never  have 
an  original  thought  in  his  life;  he 
need  never  utter  a  syllable  of  his  own, 
Shakspearo  and  Sheridan  have  got 
over  all  that  difiicuUy  fur  him  ;  a 
tongue,  two  legs,  and  two  arms  accom- 
plish tlie  professional  requisites,  and 
he  has  forthwith  only  to  make  his 
investment  at  the  rate  of  L.I 20  a- 
week.  And  all  this,  too,  without 
reckuning  their  scampmngs  into  the 
country  in  all  directions,  benefits,  and 
a  crowd  of  little  contributory  aifairs, 
which  ought  to  niiikc  estates,  with  a 
rapidity  astonishing  to  a  loan  con- 
tractor. 

Not  that  in  all  this  exorbitancy  wo 
much  blame  the  actors.  Every  man  has 
a  right  to  set  upon  his  faculties  what 
price  he  may  think  proper.  Though 
we  admit  that  where  actors  mu&l  see 
a  theatre  running  headlong  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  must  know  that  some  hun- 
dreds of  unhappy  work  people  and 
their  families  are  devoted  to  ruin  iu 
consequence,  it  might  not  be  very  un- 
suitable to  feeling  or  justice  that  they 
should  show  some  moderation  iu  their 
demands.  But  theirs  is  the  way  of 
the  world,  and  the  world  will  have  its 
way ;  the  generation  will  ask  all  that 
they  can  force,  and  force  all  that  they 
can  get.  But  why  does  the  tystem 
go  on  for  a  moment  ? 

No  ;  the  reason  lies  iu  the  working 
of  the  Whig  system.  By  the  nonsense 
and  knavery  of  the  "  free  trado"  cry, 
there  have  been  establisliod  a  crowd 
of  theatrical  hovels,  to  wliii-h  tlie  actor 
takes  wing  upuu  the  iU^l  tv^^u^vA  ^^ 
his  most  exorbitant  demaivCk.  'Y\vq 
manager  of  ouc  of  V\\q  gxeax  \,Wa\.t«& 
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must  haTe  a  certain  number  of  toler- 
able  players  to  fill  up  hU  most  ordinary 
performances ;  and  he  must  pay  them 
all,  and  keep  them  ally  or  else  shut  up 
his  theatre.    A  formidable  affair  to 
one,  who  thus  not  merely  forfeits  the 
chances  of  the  season,  but  leaves  him- 
self liable  to  an  enormous  rent  without 
a  shilling  of  return.     In  the  old  con- 
dition of  things,  the  mediocre  actor, 
though  ho  had  his  choice  of  two  thea- 
tres, (and  certainly  no  complaint  could 
be  made   of  salaries  amounting,  for 
such   men,   to  fourteen  and  twenty 
pounds  a- week,)  he  had  but  two,  and 
this  brought  him  to  reason.     But  he 
now  marches  off  to  the  minor  theatre, 
which,  haying  but  one  actor  of  any 
name,  can  pay  him  a  large  salary 
for  a  week  or  a  month ;  and  in  the 
mean  time   the  manager  of  CoYcnt 
Garden  or  Dniry  Lane  must  find  a 
substitute,  which  may  not  bo  easy  in 
the  emergency,  or  must  stop  the  per- 
formance, often  at  a  ruinous  waste, 
or  must  pay  tho  demand,  exorbitant 
and  ridiculous  as  it  is.     We  should 
not  so  much  object  even  to  this,  if  it 
were  in  the  course  of  fair  dealing ; 
if  some  new  stylo  of  nttractlog  the 
public  had  been  suddenly  discovered, 
and  managers  and  theatres  were  amass- 
ing unexpected  fortunes  ;  even  if  tho 
talents  of  the  individual  actors  had  ex- 
hibited some  singular  development, 
and  men  of   mediocrity  had  started 
into  men  of  genius.    But  we  all  know 
that  managers  are  now  only  a  rcmovo 
from  madmen  in  being  managers  at  all 
—.that  theatrical  property  is  scarcely 
worth  the  parchments  that  transfer  it 
—that  tho  public  income  of  theatres  is 
a  cipher,  and  that  even  the  public  taste 
for  the  theatres  has  been  alienated  and 
repelled  by  successive  disgusts,  until 
men  of  taste  never  think  of  It,  and  the 
higher  ranks  never  reckon  it  among 
their  customary  amusements.      Yet 
there  comes  an  actor  who,  in  the  best 
days  of  his  figure  and  faculties,  played, 
and  was  rejoiced  to  play,  for  L.14 
a-week,  and  says — **  Unless  you  give 
me  L.20  a-night  I  shall  leave  your 
theatre." 

*'  Are  you  a  better  actor  now  than 
you  wore  ten  years  ago?"  says  tho 
manager. 

f  iMo — ^but  unless  you  give  me  L.20 
a-night  I  shall  leave  your  theatre.*' 

*^  Are  you  even  a  more  popular  ac- 
tortbanyovL  were  ten  yean  ago  ?"  says 
iae  manager." 


<«  No — but  unless  you  wish  tc 
up  your  theatre,  I  must  have  n 
mand.*' 

**  But  the  theatre  cannot  affo 
pay  it.  It  is  extravagant,  sens 
and  insolent.  If  we  go  on  at 
rate  we  must  be  ruined,*'  says  th 
nager. 

"  Do  as  you  like.  I  must  ha^ 
L.50,  my  L.60,  my  L.120  a-we 
I  go  to  the  minor  theatres,  and 
you  to  make  the  best  of  your  ( 
tion.     Good  morning  to  you." 

Wo  might  disregard  absurdit 
this  order,  if  they  terminated  01 
the  squabbles  of  managers  and  a( 
buttliey  are  fatal  to  the  much  liigl 
terestof  thcdrama.  Thecxorbit£ 
larics  of  the  actors,  thus  sanction 
the  silly  system  of  the  dav,  tur 
managers  into  beggars,  and  eifee 
and  totally  deprive  them  of  al 
sion  of  encouraging  true  the: 
literature.  The  manager,  strip] 
every  shilling  by  tho  demands 
company,  must,  of  course,  carry 
stage  with  the  least  literary  ex| 
ture  that  he  can.  Ho  thus  is  dri^ 
tho  trash  of  translations — pitifu 
rowings  from  the  German — or  tli 
worse  expedients  of  those  deph 
and  disgusting  lives  of  thieve 
harlots,  which  the  growing  vul| 
and  vice  of  tho  abused  press  ^ 
out,  as  "  reading  for  the  pe< 
Sheridan  Kuowles,  and  one  o 
others,  have  made  some  efforts 
what  are  one  or  two  dramati 
sustain  a  national  stage?  Wh< 
Harris  was  manager  of  Covent 
don,  he  made  it  a  rule  to  have  al 
four  now  comedies  every  year.  S 
ing  his  writers  among  men  well  V 
to  be  capable  of  seizing  on  the  ] 
taste,  ho  made  arrangements 
them  adequate  to  their  laboui 
even  to  the  common  risk  of  thii 
dependent  on  popular  caprice, 
actors  then  had  salaries  suited  tc 
merits  ;  and  tho  manager  was 
enabled  to  appropriate  sums  to  ai 
ship,  which  none  of  his  succ 
could  offer,  or  ever  hope  to 
George  Culniau  received  for  h 
medy  of  John  Bull,  L.IOOO. 
ton  received  for  his  comedy  of  " 
and  Country,"  L.IOOO.  Mrs 
bald  received  L.800  for  *«  Wi^ 
They  Were.'*  Reynolds  re< 
for  two  works, ''  The  Blind  Bar| 
and  "  Out  ot  '^Ywic;*  Vsv  the 
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All  thia  is  at  an  end«  and  must  be, 
when  an  actor  or  actress  who  merely 
fills  a  character  which  must  be  filled 
by  somebody,  and  who  does  not  bring 
a  shilling  %o  the  house  by  bis  personal 
presence,  insists  on  fifteen  ur  twenty 
pounds  a-night|  and  must  be  paid  it  too, 
from  the  dearth  of  performers  littcd 
for  the  great  theatres — adearth  arising 
from  their  being  scattered  among  the 
petty  ones  ;  yet  every  one  knows 
that  it  is  tho  drama  which  makes  the 
(tage-^that  one  cleTer  comedy  would 
bring  more  popularity  to  tho  house 
than  all  the  attractions  of  any  one,  or 
of  all  the  actors  now  on  the  boards. 
A  new  **  School  for  Scandal**  would 
be  worth,  in  mere  pecuniary  returns, 
all  the  talents  of  those  £V2Q  a- week 
people.  Or,  if  such  a  work  is  not  to 
be  expected  agaiu,  ono  of  half  its 
merits  would  be  a  phenomenon  well 
worth  all  the  zeal  uf  managers  to  dis- 
cover, and  all  the  means  of  theatres  to 
pay.  A  great  tragedy  would  be  in- 
valuable— >]t  might  turn  the  whole 
theatrical  tide,  at  onco  renew  tho  pub- 
lic taste  fur  the  drama,  kindle  agaiu 
the  national  pride  in  this  most  power- 
ful and  fertile  province  of  literature  ; 
and,  while  it  filled  the  sinking  treasury 
of  the  housCf  change  tho  broken  cha- 
racter with  the  failing  fortunes  of  the 
stage.  But  liow  is  this  to  be  done, 
when  the  manager  is  only  the  first 
pauper  of  his  list,  and  the  receipts  of    gcr  had  the  intellect  of  all  his  col- 
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a  new  proof  of  the  progress  of  the 
age ;  a  system  which,  whether  on  tbo 
groat  scale  or  the  little  —  whether 
dabbling  in  politics  or  plays — whether 
exerting  its  craft  in  perplexing  the 
concerns  of  nations  or  the  treasury 
of  theatres — in  bringing  empires  to 
decay  or  managers  to  the  Queen*! 
Bench,  —  is,  iu  all,  equally  wrong- 
headed  and  unprincipled,  clamorous 
and  shalldW,  ridiculous  and  ruinous* 

Mr  Bunn*s  experience  of  the  life  of 
a  manager  lets  us  into  some  aspeeta 
of  human  nature,  which  are  as  new  as 
they  are  amusing.  The  world  knowi 
but  little  of  actors,  except  as  Ricbartdi 
and  Charles  Surfaces.  Perhaps  the 
more  comic  view  would  often  be  the 
actor  behind  the  curtain. 

"  What  is  the  conceit  of  an  actor  to 
the  conceit  of  an  author  ? "  says  he. 
'*  A  wart  to  Ossa"  An  author  is  vain 
but  upon  one  point ;  an  actor  is  vain 
upon  all.  You  can  scarcely  persuade 
the  most  crooked  varlet  that  ever  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  stage  door  for 
examination,  that  he  is  not  the  glass 
of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form ;  or 
many  a  hound,  who  literally  yelps  out 
his  notes,  that  be  is  not  a  second  Ru- 
bini.  You  can  impress  on  tho  minds 
of  very  few  who  have  once  crossed 
the  stage,  that  the  British  nation,  to  a 
man,  is  nut  thinking  of  them  morning, 
noun,  and  night.     If  any  one  mana- 


iiis  performances  are  carried  <4Yin  the 
pockets  of  the  performers  ?  We  must 
acknowledge  that,  until  we  saw  Mr 
Dunn's  book,  y^c  had  no  idea  of  tho 
enormity  of  those  salaries.  There  aro 
other  evils,  too,  lots  to  be  named,  but 
not  less  prominent,  arising  from  the 
managerial  difficulty  of  meeting  those 
demands.  Tho  p(»pulation  of  tho 
lobbies  and  upper  boxes,  not  merely 
humiliates  the  character  of  tho  house, 
but  repels  a  large  portion  of  thu  pub- 
lic from  all  approach  to  the  theatre. 
Yet  tliis  deplorable  source  of  income 
is  suffered  to  exist,  from  tho  mere 
pressure  of  difficulties  which  crush  the 
manager  to  the  dust,  and  which  he 
thinks  (however  unfitly)  a  justifica- 
tion for  his  meeting  the  emergency  in 
any  way  that  he  can.  Of  sources  like 
these  wc  cannot  approve  under  any 
circumstances,  and  we  even  see  in  them 
an  additional  c$iuso  of  the  misfortunes 
wliich  are  now  breaking  down  tho 
theatres ;  bnt  they  are  the  evident 
-result  of  a  syBtemwhicb  wasrauntcdM 


leagues  together,  there  would  be  no 
competing  with  such  people  as  these. 
The  manager's  dilemmas,  in  point  of 
autlior2fhip,  are  at  once  trying  and  tri- 
vial. There  is  a  vast  quantity  of 
dramatic  scribbling  going  on  among 
classes  of  mankind,  whoso  habits 
would  pccm  tutally  at  variance  with 
the  pursuit,  and  whoso  faculties  are 
quite  as  much  at  variance.  Dramas 
flow  in  upou  the  unlucky  Aristarchus 
as  thick  as  motes  in  sunshine,  and  as 
useless.  "  Of  some  hundreds  of  pieces 
sent  in,"  says  Mr  Bunn,  **  sent  in  an- 
onymously, while  I  was  manager,  but 
one  was  deemed  fit  for  representation ; 
and  among  those  may  bo  mentioned 
another,  as  an  example,  a  tragedy  of 
nearly  six  hundred  pages,  written  by 
an  author  totally  unknown.  It  was 
sent  to  me  by  ono  particular  friend  of 
mine,  and  strongly  recommended  by 
three  others.  The  first  was  a  moon- 
light scene,  and  in  the  opening  soli- 
loquy thereof,  the  Yveto,  ^VliXtv^  wl  ^^c^^i 
unclouded  glory  o^  "DVwiiai^  vi^xMbfc^ 
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her,  despite  her  heauty  and  character^ 
of  intriguing  (with  whom,  can  the 
reader  imagine  r)  with  the  man  in  the 
moon!  I  mention  thi«  little  circum- 
stance, merely  to  designate  the  difficult 
position  of  a  manager  in  only  one 
department  of  his  vocation ;  for  owing 
to  my  rejection  of  this  pyramidy  one 
of  the  friends  in  question  has  never 
spoken  to  me  since." 

Theatres  must  be  anziods  things. 
The  season  of  1832,  at  Drury  Lane^ 
saw  Rean  and  Macready  engaged  to 
play  together ;  Mademoiselle  Suvcr- 
nay,  a  charming  dancer  and  handsome 
girl^  at  the  head  of  a  complete  corp9 
de  ballet^  imported  from  France ;  and 
Malibran,  (unquestionably  a  theatrical 
genius,)  appearing  in  her  favourite 
character  of  La  Somnambula.  Ame- 
rica, too,  furnished  all  that  she  could 
in  a  comedian,  Mr  Hackett.  Yet  this 
season,  niotU^  as  the  theatre  was,  closed 
with  a  lost.  What  then  could  bring 
a  gain  ? 

But  of  Hackett's  engagement  one  or 
two  anecdotes.  Hackett,  with  no  very 
evident  dbplay  of  judgment,  intending 
to  play  in  Colman's  comedy  of  Who 
wonts  a  Guinea,  substituted  a  charac- 
ter which  he  called  Solomon  Swap^ 
for  the  original  Solomon  Gundy — a 
change  which  gave  general  dissatis« 
faction.  Among  other  malecontents, 
Dowton  sent  the  following  opinion  ;«• 

*^  My  dear  Bunn^ — D all  Yan« 

kee  editions  of  Who  wants  a  Guinea. 
Mr  Hackett  seems  a  civil  man  to  me^ 
and  I  wish  to  oblige  him,  if  I  can.  So 
I  am  studying  three  lengths  of  his 
alterations.  He  is  the  only  actor,  by- 
the-by,  that  designedly  cuts  out  all 
his  jokes — perhaps  it  is  the  American 
fashion.  Now,  after  this  nonsense, 
give  me  an  order  for  to-night. — Yours, 
W.  D.» 

But  this  weighty  a£fair,  laughably 
enough,  came  under  another,  and  a 
more  indignant  eye — Colman's,  the 
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couraged  such  a  proceeding ;  but,  as 
the  character  of  Solomon  Gundy  was 
originally  a  part  of  my  own  writing, 
I  shall  request  his  Grace  to  licenso 
'  the  rubbish'  as  you  call  it,  which  you 
have  sent  to  me. — Your  obedient  ser* 
vant,  G.  CoLMAN.'* 

In  1833  the  theatrical  worid  sus- 
tained a  loss  which  nothing  within  its 
round,  then  or  since,  could  repair. 
Kean,  exhausted  by  a  long  course  of 
intemperance,  and  probably  not  much 
less  wasted  by  remorse  for  his  own  in- 
corrigible imprudence,  died,  almost  on 
the  stage.  His  last  proceedings  were 
characteristic  of  his  weak  and  wayward 
career.  He  was  under  an  engagement 
to  play  at  Drury  Lane,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  he  sent  to  ask  the  lessee. 
Captain  PolhiU,  for  a  loan  of  L.500, 
which  was  to  be  worked  out  by  subse- 
quent performances.  But  his  health 
was  so  broken,  and  his  habits  were 
EO  singular,  that  the  captain  did  not 
altogether  approveof  this  kind  of  secu- 
rity. Within  two  days  after,  Kean*s 
name  was  announced  **  to  appear  at 
Covent  Garden!**  while  a  note  was 
actually  in  the  manager's  hands,  from 
his  physician,  stating  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  his  appearing  at  all,  from 
a  violent  attack  of  gout.  The  opinion 
of  counsel  was  taken  by  the  aggrieved 
manager,  as  to  obtaining  an  injunction 
to  prohibit  this  breach  of  engngoment, 
but  legal  proceedings  were  finally  de- 
clined ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  unfor- 
tunate Kean,  making  an  effort  to  come 
forward  in  Othello,  dropped  down  in 
the  second  act,  and  was  conveyed  to 
the  bed  from  which,  we  believe,  he 
never  rose. 

Kean  was  an  extraordinary  actor, 
and  an  extraordinary  man.  Without 
any  advantages  of  education,  and,  per- 
haps, with  all  the  disadvantages  that 
could  beset  a  birth  and  youth  of  po- 
verty and  desertion — for  he  seems 
never  to  have  known  who  his  father 
author   himself,    their   examiner   of    was,  and  even  his  mother's  identity  was 


plays.  Bunn  enclosed  Hackett's  in« 
terpolations  to  him  for  his  license. 
The  angrv  wit  and  author  in  one, 
answered  him  with  official  and  lofty 
scorn  :  —  "  Sir, —  In  respect  to  the 
alterations  made  by  Mr  Hackett — a 
most  appropriate  name  on  the  present 
OL'cabion — were  the  established  play 
of  any  living  dramatist,  except  myself, 
BO  mutilated,  I  should  express  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  the  grossness  and 
anfdimen  of  the  manager  who  en« 


doubtful — he  yet  struggled  through 
difficulties  that  might  have  destroy- 
ed a  mind  of  less  energy,  until  he 
struggled  into  triumphant  success. 
Embarked  in  the  most  desperate  of  all 
professions  for  the  unknown,  and  toil- 
ing for  years  in  the  lowest  and  most 
unknown  grade  of  that  profession;  bo 
yet  evidently  felt  something  of  that 
consciousness,  from  the  beginning, 
which  has  been  so  often  discoverable  ia 
the  lives  of  men  destined  to  be  remcm^ 
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bered*     WiUi  no  recommendation  of  the  formidable  hands  of  the  examiner 
penon— 41  low  and  meagre  figure,  a  unscathed ;   but,  it  having  been  at 
Jewish  physit^omy,  and  a  stifled  and  length  slowly  discovered  by  tho  vice- 
husky  Toice — ^ne  seemed  to  be  excluded  chamberlain  (Paris  being  then  somo 
by  Nature  from  all  chance  of  person-  thousands  of  miles  off)  that  the  prin- 
adng  tragedy ;  the  grim  expression  of  cipal  character, "  Bertrand,*'  was  writ- 
bb  countenance,  and  the  sullen  sound  ten  ai  Talleyrand,   and   Talleyrand 
of  his  voicCf  prohibited  comedy ;  yet,  being  at  that  moment  ambassador  in 
at  his  first  step  on  the  London  stage,  London,  the  license  was  refused ;  wo 
he  was  acknowleged  to  be  the  founder  presume,  through  fear  of  a  French 
of  a  new  school— to  give  new  meaning  mvasion.    It  might  have  been  deemed 
to  some  of  the  highest  characters  of  rather  strange,  that  the  play  which 
Sbakspeare:.to  refresh  the  feelings,  and  could  not  affect  Talleyrand  iu  Paris, 
change  the  worship  of  those  who  had  should  sting  him  to  mortal  rage  in 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  bowed  down  London;  or  that,  while  the  original 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Kembles;  and,  was  harmless,  the  translation  should 
finally,  to  pour  a  new  and  most  welcome  be  enough  to  inflame  two  nations  into 
flood  of  wealth  into  tho  long-exhausted  war.     But  so  it  was :  the  feelings  of 
treasury  of  the  theatre.    This  wonder  the  ambassador  were  to  bo  guarded 
was  worked  by  the  true  operator  of  all  against  the  wit  of  his  countryman  for 
earthly  wonders— energy.   The  Kem-  the  safety  of  tho  British  empire,  and 
Ue  school  was  majestic  and  roagnifi-  the  play  was  forbidden.  Tho  manager, 
cent.     Kean  was  his  school  alone,  for  however,  having  tho  doublo  interest 
it  bad  neither  founder  nor  follower  but  of  translator  and  manager,  fought  out 
himself;  and  its  spirit  was  vividness,  the  affair;  and  after  an  exchange  of 
poignancy,  and  intensity.     If  Kemble  bullets,  in  which,  happily,  no  injury 
could  have  added  ardour  to  his  majesty,  was  dono  on  either  side,  the  seconds 
he  would  have  been  perfect.    If  Kean  having  declared  the  honour  of  both 
could  havo  added  dignity  to  his  dcci-  parties  to  bo  perfectly  unstained,  the 
sion,  be,  too,  would  have  been  perfect,  principals  made  their  bow  to  each  other. 
But  the  style  of  Kemble  was  fitter  for  and  the  matter  was  amicably  arranged, 
the  triumphs  of  the  Greek  theatre — the  It  was  finally  agreed  that  tho  dress  of 
style  of  Kean  was  formed  to  carry  all  Farren,  in  Count  Bcrtrand,  was  to  bo  . 
before  it  on  the  English  stage.  Inten-  submitted  to  the  Vice- Chamberlain ; 
sity  is  every  thing  with  the  English  who,  on  conferring  with  tho  Foreign 
mind.     Its  simple  habits  love  reality  ;  Office,   and  ascertaining  that    there 
the  strength  of  its  feelings  makes  it  was  notliing  directly  hostile  in  the 
turn  away  from  splendid  artifice  ;  the  cut  of  the  coat  and  breeches,  and  that 
clearness  of  its  understanding  marks  the  wig  was  not  shaped  like  a  mani- 
whero  the  modve  is,  and  the  conduct  festo,  and  dressed  with  gunpowder, 
that  ought  to  follow  it,  and  gives  its  was  to  issue  his  license  accordingly* 
heart  cordially  to  nothing    but    the     A  drawing  of  the  coat  and  breeches, 
truth.     But  we  now  speak  rather  of  or  the  vestures  themselves,  in   duo 
Kean*s  style,  than  of  Kean.     He  was  season  appeared   before   tho  proper 
often  a  most  imperfect  representative  authorities,  and  tho  permission  was 
of  that  style.     Feeble  health,  vulgar  given.      But    Lord    Chamberlains — 
caprice,  or  determined  indolence,  often     clever  fellows  as  they  always  are^ — aro 
impaired   his    conception.     He    was    not  always  a  match  for  actors.     On 
even    a    singularly    unequal    actor,     tho  night  of  the  play.    Lords  Grey 
Powerful  in  one  scene,  worthless  in     and   Palmcrston,    the   heads  of  tho 
the  next ;  but  suddenly  starting  into     Ministry  and  the  Foreign  Office,  with 
the  full  development  of  his  genius,    probably    all    the    tails    that    could 
and  with  eyes  of  fire,  and  tones  of    squeeze   themselves  into   the  boxes, 
passion,  exercising  full  mastery  over    came  from  Downing  Street,  expressly 
the  soul.  to  be  present  at  the  affair.     It  was 
Even  diplomacy  has  its  share  in     quite  a  ministerial  crisis.    The  horror 
perplexing    theatres.     The  manager     of  the  noble  lords,  and  the  tenfold 
bad  translated  M.  Scribe's  Bertrand    horror  of  all  their  subalterns,  may  bo 
and  Haton,  which  he  calls  an  admira-     conceived,  when  Farren  came  forward 
ble  play— an  opinion  in  which  we  by     — Talleyrand  to  tho  life.     Tho  fact 
no  means  coincide,  so  far  as  M.  Scribe     was,  that  the  subtilty  of  tVve  ^\!\.ot  V^^ 
is  concerned.  The  play  passed  through    outwitted  the  simpWeiV^  Qi  ^^  ^«^A\i^\.  < 
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He  had  distanced  the  whole  diplo-  ed  tho  character  before.  A  journe 
matic  field  by  a  wig.  His  w\^  bad  following  morning  thus  touched  on  i 
come  from  Paris;  the  fac-simile  of  J^c*  :^«  We  cannot  avoid  mcnti 
the  favourite  peruke  of  the  Ambas- 
Bador.  It  was  the  fainoiis  wig  in 
which  Talleyrand  had  sworn  thirteen 
successive  oaths  of  allegiance  to  as 
many  successive  shapes  of  French 
government.  What  micjht  have  hap- 
pened to  the  daring  comedian,  the 
protesting  manager,  the  alarmed  cabi- 
nety  nay,  to  the  trembling  empire  it- 
self, if  Talleyrand  had  frowned,  is 
now  beyond  calculation  ;  but,  to  tho 
astonishment  of  ministers,  the  first 
man  whom  they  saw  in  the  opposite 
box  was  the  old  diplomate  himself, 

laughing  heartily  at  the  entree  of  made  by  the  vice-chamherlain,  th 
Farren.  The  costume,  the  wig,  the  ger  had  no  power  to  alter  them ; 
man,  were  there  perfect — all  but  the 
wisdom  and  the  wit.  Lords  Grey 
and  Palmerston  felt  their  alarms  sub- 
side as  the  performance  went  on  ;  and 
before  the  hdl  of  the  curtain,  the  re- 
pose of  Europe  was  secured — at  least 
till  the  arrival  of  a  new  ambassador. 

Managers  hear  odd  things  of  mo- 
narchs  as  well  as  of  ministers.  One 
evening  of  the  King*s  (William  the 
Fourth)  coming  to  the  theatre,  as 
Listen  and  the  manager  were  con- 
▼ersing  in  the  ante-room  of  the  royal 
box  with  a  nobleman  of  the  household, 
one  of  the  pages  passing  by,  and  not 
observing  his  Lordship,  slapped  the 
comedian  on  the  back,  ejaculating, 
«<  H^ye  think  you'll  make  him  laugh 
to-night?  He  was  ckvHish  stupid  at 
dinner  t*'  I  cannot  now  determine 
which  created  the  greater  roar,  tho 
face  of  the  lackey  on  perceiving  the 
noble  lord  before  whom  he  had  so 
committed  himself,  or  tho  face  of 
Listen.     "  If  the  reader,"  Mr  Bunn 

slyly  remarks,  •'  never  saw  the  face  of    at  half-past  eleven  at  night,  Y 
a  dignified  performer,  when  reminded    jesty,  who  has  been  so  heartily 
that  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  ;>er-     ing  at  the  other  pieces,  will  n( 
farmery  he  has  a  treat  to  come.'* 

He  gives  another  little  example,  in- 
finitely expressive  of  what  he  calls  a 
digpiified  performer.  '^  The  King  had 
ordered  the  play  of  '  The  School  for 

Scandal' at  our  house,  and  some  other    jesty  would  have  lost   some 
performances,  of  which  the  farce  of    laughing  by  Listen's  non-appe 
*  Taming  the  Tables'  was  the  last,     He  is  the  best j/miV?^  comedian 
at  Drary  Lane.      Of  course  all  the 
leading  performers  were  called  on. 

'*  At  Covent  Garden  all  complied,  with 

one   exception ;  this   exception   was    Mr 

MMcready,  whom  no  argument  or  request 

eoa/d  ptevMil  upon  to  appear  in  *  Joseph 

Sar/kee/ tbqa^  bw  jbad  §o  often  perform- 


point   which   was   the   pcncral  fiu 
converstition  yesterday  evening — tl 
ham  h:id   volunteered  his  gratuit( 
vices,  and  Mdcrea<ly  declined  to  pi 
seph  hiurfate*  hefore  his  sovereign 
is  what  wo  call  '  sovereign  eonlemp 
tho  onus  falls  on  the   niimie,  an<l 
tho  monarch.    What  sad  nonsense 
With  nil  tho  respect  that  we  can 
have   for  the  art  and   artist,  it   i 
re(]uiring  no  comment,  that  as  tl 
depend  on  the   breath   of   the    K 
very  breath  should  summon  them 
tion. ' 

**  The  nrrangenu-nts  of  the  plaj 


was  the  letter  which  he  received  f 
comedian. 

'■  *  Dear  Sir — I  perceive  by  the 
tisements  that  '*  Turning  tlie  Tabl< 
be  performed  as  the  laU  piece  on 
next.  This,  I  tnist,  will  not  be  j: 
in,  othorwis-'  I  must  dtclino  the  \u 
appearing  before  his  Majesty  so  It 
evening — Yours, 

'  J.   LlST< 

All  this  is  certainly  ultra 
"  Now,  pray,"  says  Mr  Bunn^ 
is  the  king  in  all  this  busine? 
Listen  had  L.*20  for  playing  in  < 
ing  the  Tables,"  commanded 
Majesty  to  be  the  last  enterta 
of  tho  evening.  It  is  not  too 
the  evening  for  the  King  of  1 
to  sit  in  the  theatre,  but  it  is  ' 
for  one  of  his  Majesty's  sorv 
appear  on  the  stage  !  Surely 
currying  out  tho  Wolseyan  doc 
*  Ego  et  rex  mens'  a  little  i 
The  actual  meaning  of  it  is 
you  think  that,  on  coming  on  th 


a  titter  left  for  me  ?   Talk  for 
sand  years,  and  the  latent  n 
will  be  found  to  be  this,  and  i 
else.'* 
Whatever  was  the  meaning, 


remember.  This  style,  we  a( 
not  regarded  as  \\\%  forte  by  th< 
nor  perhaps  altogether  by  h 
for  nothing  moves  the  popul 
buffooneries,  and  the  actor  mv 
pecxiViat  altew^vVv  ^^  tcAxnd  wl 
not  YwLttet  Vi\a  y\^^x£Wiii\.  ^^x 
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But  a  hundred  others  can  equal  Lis- 
ton  in  setting  the  rabble  in  a  roar. 
His  exclusive  province  is  calm  drol- 
lery; the  laugh  which  he  excites 
without  exhibitingi  and  the  easy  pun- 
gency in  which  the  sarcasm  is  shot,  ap- 
parently without  taking  aim  at  any  one. 
Ho  now  comes  forward  but  seldom, 
and  we  regret  tlic  loss  of  a  gouuino 
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she  was  justly  regarded  as  possessing 
attractions  for  the  London  audience. 
But  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  and 
how  completely  those  young  creatures^ 
fair,  or  brown,  learn  the  art  of  mak- 
ing a  bargain.  Malibran  demanded 
no  less  than  1'12j  a  nitj/it  fur  nineteen 
nights ;  and  nv  hat  is  not  less  surprising, 
obtained  her  demand,  amounting  to 


comedian,  in  the  impoverished  state  of    X'2iMIj  for  six  weeks*  singing    and 


stage  ability.  But  if  he  can  get  XOO 
B-week  for  walking  through  French 
Taudevillcs,  stript  of  their  lightness, 
the  only  thing  good  about  them  ;  and 
incapable  of  common  sen^e,  the  only 
thing  that  their  translators  could  give 
them  ;  we  feel  but  little  surprise  that 
he  should  be  more  alive  to  salary  than 


playing  !  being  i*375  for  three  night'a 
perforutauce  in  the  week;  and  that 
too,  paid  every  Monday  mornings 
and  in  adcauce.  But  oven  this  was 
not  all :  an  arrangement,  by  which  sho 
was  to  appear  on  seven  extra  nights 
at  ('ovent  Garden,  (both  theatres 
bcin;;  now  undur  one  management,) 


fame.     And  in  this,  he  plays  a  part    produced  l'lub8  more,  making  a  total 


set  before  him  by  many  a  man  in  a  much 
higher  station. 

All  authorship  has  its  perils ;  but 
what  must  stage  authorship  be,  which 
has  successively  to  run  the  huoitt  un- 
der the  hands  of  the  manager,  tho 
examiner,  and  the  actor;  with  tho 
public,  only  waiting  its  exhibition,  to 
sweep  it  into  oblivion  !  To  take  tlio 
case  of  the  actor-^MrBunn,  and  Ken- 
ney  the  well-known  and  clever  dra- 
matist, had  prepared  a  farce  called 
"  A  Good- Looking  Fellow,"  in  which 
a  part  was  writren  fur  Li^t<^n.  The 
comedian  returned  the  MS.,  with 
the  following  very  decided  note  : — 
"  Dear  sir,  1  have  read  the  piece  very 
attentively,  and  regret  that  1  cannot 
concur  with  Messrs  Harris,  Ileynolds, 
Kenney,  and  yourself,  as  to  its  merits. 
AJy  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  inevi- 
tably d d  in  less  tlian  a  ({uarter 

of  an  hour;  and  as  I  really  lack  the 
courage  to  risk  being  pelted  ott'  tlie 
stage,  I  must  beg  to  decline  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr  Xarcissus  Britjijs, — 
Yours,  J.  LiSTON.*' 

This  was  decided,  but  not  decisive ; 
for  the  niauager,  being  also  the  au- 
thor, and  having  a  parental  feeling  for 
his  babe,  transferred  Mr  Narcissus 
into  the  hands  of  llarley.  The  farce 
was  received  with  great  laughter,  and 
was  played  twcntj/six  nights,  though 
at  the  latest  period  of  tho  season. 
"  Very  facetious,  but  not  rcr//  pro- 
phetic," fairly  enough  observes  Mr 
Bunn. 


of  1*3-1  G:)  for  twenty-six  nights,  or 
about  two  months'  ])erf()rmances  I  A 
year,  at  this  rate,  would  have  pro- 
duced to  her  upwards  of  X2U,000. 
A  pretty  sum  for  singing!  And 
though  the  theatre  did  not  give  her 
this,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  bo« 
tween  benetit«,  private  concerts,  coun- 
try engagements,  and  douceurs,  sho 
carried  oil'  little  less  than  that  sum 
within  the  time.  We  know  the  folly 
of  expecting  the  opulent  to  think  of 
any  thing  in  tho  expenditure  of  their 
money  but  their  own  amusement ;  yet 
this  ]>rodigality  might  make  a  rational 
mind  reileet  a  little,  whether  British 
wealth  was  given  to  pamper  every 
craving  foreign  profligate  who  can 
sing  and  play  in  any  thing  so  foolish 
as  a  foreign  opera.  The  exertion  is 
so  worthless — tho  recompense  so  be- 
yond all  bounds !  Here  was  a  little 
creature,  who,  though  certainly  clever, 
was  but  a  singer  after  all,  and  even 
there,  by  no  means  first-rate ;  yet 
this  woman  is  suttered  to  lay  her 
grasp  on  a  sum  four  times  that  of  tho 
income  of  one  of  the  judges  of  tho 
land — of  a  commander-in-chief — of  a 
minister  of  state — of  the  average  in- 
come of  tho  bishops — ten  times  that 
of  the  average  profits  of  the  bar,  and 
enough  to  have  pensioned  a  wholo 
province  of  the  clergy.  Mr  Bunn  is 
evidently  a  Fanatico  per  la  Malibran  ! 
vet,  struck  as  he  may  have  been  by 
her  general  performances,  his  narrative 
of  her  conduct  leaves  an  impression 


The  next  ''grande  enterprise**  of  wholly  uuamiable  on  the  mind.     With 

this  very  enterprisinsr  manager,  was  all  her  appearance  of  enthusiasm  and 

the  engagement  of  Malibran.     This  simplicity,  she  seems  to  have  been 

singer  and  actress  had  acquired  sudden  one  of  tho  most  craving;  o^  ^^ai»\\^ 

reputation  on  the  foreign  atago,  luxd  beings,  always  wr\v\u^  \fi\,VQ\%  qI  ^i- 
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ivctcd  feelings  but  real  aTarice ;  and 
while  sitting  under  an  influx  of  wealth, 
that  muBt  hare  astonished  her  at  the 
absurdity  and  lavbhness  of  the  coun- 
try-^solicitingy  striTing,  and  grasping 
with  the  coTetousness  of  a  real  miser. 
While  thousands  were  thus  pouring 
in  upon  her,  she  writes  to  the  manager 
as  if  she  was  not  worth  a  shilling  on 
earth ;  and  accustomed  as  she  had 
been  to  little  bettor  than  beggary  in 
her  own  impo?erished  country,  and 
in  the  tours  of  that  wandering  and 
unprosperous  personage,  her  father 
Garcia  the  singer,  she  swallowed 
money  with  more  than  Israelitish 
avidity.  Her  death,  four  years  since, 
(1836,)  excited  a  public  sensation 
from  its  melancholy  circumstances, 
and  from  the  public  outcry  at  De 
Beriot,  the  yiolin  player,  whom  she 
called  her  husband,  though  M.  Mali- 
bran  was  liying.  What  has  become 
of  her  wealth  we  know  not,  unless 
it  is  in  De  Beriot's  hands.  She  never 
enjoyed  it  herself.  She  had  no  time 
to  enjoy  it ;  and  thus,  after  a  brief 
career  of  excessive  toil  and  excessive 
grasping,  the  whole  fruit  of  her 
miserably  anxious  life  and  exhausting 
labours  may  have  gone  only  to  fatten 
a  Dutch  fiddler.  ^  much  for  money- 
making. 

We  have  a  similar  instance  in  the 
salary  of  Taglioni.  A  woman  whose 
sole  merit  is  that  she  dances  well — of  all 
merits  the  least  meritorious — ^is  actually 
filed  throughout  Europe — received  at 
the  tables  of  emperors  and  empresses 
^•huzzaed  by  courts — presented  with 
a  purse  of  diamonds  by  one  super- 
opulent  fool— -and  with  a  chariot  with 
solid  silver  spokes  to  its  wheels  by 
another ;  demanding  for  a  few  nights 
of  pirouetting  and  bounding  at  the 
Italian  opera— a  sum  which  would 
feed  the  peasantry  of  a  province  for  a 
month;  and  amassing  money  which 
might  raise  the  drooping  sculpture, 
painting,  music,  and  literature  of  an 
empire. 

What  was  the  engagement  which 
Taglioni  had  the  modesty  to  demand 
in  the  theatre  of  Drury  Lane?  OTiekun- 
dred  pounds  a-night  for  herself,  three 
nights  a- week,  and  L.600  to  be  paid 
for  the  services  of  her  father  as  ballet- 
master  ;  L.  900  to  her  brother  and  sister 
to  dance  with  her,  with  two  benefits 
>Sv  herself,  guaranteed  to  her  at 
L.iaOO,  aad  half  a  beneit  to  her  bro* 
^eo  sruaraateed  at    L.200  ^  in  all 


L.6000 1  All  this  is  monstrous ;  it 
actually  disgusts  the  mind  to  think  of 
such  sums  being  lavished  on  a  parcel 
of  jumpers— even  the  efifroutery  of  the 
demand  is  offensive.  Here  a  knot  of 
the  meanest  of  mankind— the  very  dross 
of  Parisian  life— actually  think  their 
caperings  worthy  of  being  paid  at  a 
rate  which  the  liberality  of  nations  has 
scarcely  ever  offered  to  their  greatest 
benefactors.  The  noblest  poet,  the 
most  profound  philosopher,  the  great- 
est  mechanical  inventor,  the  most  gal- 
lant soldier,  all  would  be  regarded  as 
exorbitantly  overpaid  by  half  the  sum 
which  thoso  vulgar  and  frivolous  con- 
tributors to  the  cupidity  of  the  Italian 
opera  think  themselves  entitled  to 
demand,  and  by  the  prodigal  folly  of 
fashion  actually  obtain.  The  remedy 
for  this  gross  offence  does  not  lie  with 
managers.  It  must  come  from  the 
nobility  and  from  the  sovereign.  So 
long  as  their  patronage  is  thus  wasted 
on  the  foreign  stage,  so  long  will  these 
^  dancing  families  '*  come  over  here  to 
gather  all  that  they  can.  Of  course. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  thai 
all  this  was  filial  piety  on  the  part  of 
the  Terpsichore  herself.  The  family 
of  the  danseuse  were  her  shadow,  the 
L.6000  was  virtually  the  payment  for 
the  saltatory  exploits  of  one  exhibi- 
tor. The  only  remedy  for  this  im- 
putation on  the  national  understanding, 
IS  to  cultivate  the  national  drama ;  and 
this  is  to  be  done,  only  by  enabling 
the  managers  of  the  great  theatres  to 

Eay  for  it ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  only 
y  retracing  thoso  steps  which  a  vul- 
gar  and  shortsighted  liberality,  as  it 
I  called,  took  to  the  ruin  of  every 
thing  respectable  in  the  shape  of  thea- 
trical property.  There  must  be  dra- 
matic ability  in  England;  for  there 
never  was  a  real  demand  for  ability  of 
any  kind  which  was  not  answered.  If 
Shakspeare  and  Sheridan  are  at  an 
unapproachable  height — and  even  this 
too  may  be  only  a  conjecture ;  the  ge- 
nius of  Otway  and  Southerne,  Young, 
and  Rowe,  or  of  Morton,  Reynolds, 
and  Colman,  is  not  of  so  colossal  an 

Eler  as  to  make  every  thing  else 
indie  under  its  shade.  And  yet 
those  writers  contrived  to  fill  up  the 
theatrical  vacancies  of  their  day  re- 
markably to  the  public  gratification, 
made  the  drama  highly  popular ;  and 
while  those  cheerers  of  the  l«st  cen- 
tury foWowed  iVie  \m\)rQving  manners 
of  tV\e  a^ge,  ajuii  <:\««x^^  ^^  «X^^<^  ^*l 
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the  ofences  of  the  days  of  Charles  1I.>  The  reader  is  probably  acquainted 

they  left  behind  them  the  only  dramas  with  tho  works  of  Mr  Col  ley  Grattan^ 

which  the  public  can  still  endure.     If  author  of  the  **  Highways  and  Bye- 

we  are  to  have  a  national  theatre,  we  ways/'  and  other  clever  and  amusing 

most  try  the  old  tactique ;  extinguish  peihTormances  ;   but  he  would  be  de- 

the  minor  tlieatres,  which  have  so  to-  frauded  of  some  of  his  fame  were  his 

tally  failed  as  schools  of  the  drama ;  good- humour  unchroniclcd.  We  know 

and  thus,  bringing  the  demands  of  no  stronger  instance  in  point  than  the 

aetora  within  rational  bounds,  bring  following : — '<  During  a  residence  at 


back  original  talent  to  the  authorship 
of  the  stage. 

As  we  have  mentioned  Malibran's 
marriage  with  Do  Bcriot,  we  give,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  friends  of  police-oflBco 


Boulogne,  he  had  rendered  himself  so 
▼ery  agreeable  to  his  landlady  and  her 
family,  that,  on  his  being  about  to 
take  his  leave,  she  exprci^sed  great 
regret,  saying,  that  she  had  at  first 


oiarriages  in  England,  tho  form  of    taken  a  prejudice  against  him,  but 

__   .!_-     ^^^Y^  jjj^j  Ijj^pj^  jjj^  urbanity  of  his 

manners,  that  she  had  eVen  got  over 
his  nose,  (a  feature  of  whose  beauty 
it  would  be  difficult  to  boast.)  «  That 
is  impossible,  my  good  lady,'  said  he^ 
*  for  my  nose  has  no  bridge  to  it.* " 
This  was  certainlv  pushing  French 
observation  of  mankind  rather  far,  but 
the  good-humour  of  the  answer  went 
farther. 

We  must  now  Icavo  the  topic  of 
theatres  and  managers.  Their  detail, 
in  thede  volumes,  is  that  of  a  vexed 
man,  but  of  an  ingenious  and  an  iu- 


maoagiDg  those  matters  among  the 
cnlighteoed  of  other  nations  calling 
themselves  Christians. 

'*  Hereby  is  declared  null  and  of  no 
effisci  the  marriage  eontraeted  on  the  23d 
of  March  1826,  at  New  York,-  between 
Uarie  Felidto  Garcia,  bom  io  Paris  24th 
of  Blarch  ]808«  and  Francis  Engeno  Louis 
Malibran,  bom  at  Piris  15th  Novemlier 
1778,  before  Cbaries  Louis  d*£spenville, 
eonsid  of  France  at  New  York.  In  con- 
scqoenee^  tho  woman  Garcim  will  have  this 
judgment  registered,*'  &c. 

This  is  n  summary  way  of  doing 


things,  and  we  have  no  doubt  must  be*   telllgent  one.  His  book,  on  tho  whole, 
regarded  by  the  "illumined"  as  a     is  very  amusing,  and  we  suppose  that 


very  aatisfactoiy  style  of  getting  rid 
of  the  trammels  of  matrimony  ;  it 
accounts  also  for  the  fact,  that  many  a 
foreign  fair  has  half  a  dozen  husbands 
living  at  a  time. 


it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
who  talks,  thinks,  or  cares  about 
theatres. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CELTIC  LANGUAGE.* 


Wb  have  long  entertained  a  grow- 
ing opinion  that  a  knowledge  of  tho 
Celtic  languages  is  essential  to  the 
study  of  European  philology,  and  that 
the  igpiorance  under  which  wc  indivi- 
dually labour  in  this  respect,  is  no  less 
disgraceful  than  detrimental.  In  that 
belief,  we  have  been  irreversibly  con- 
firmed by  a  perusal  of  the  interesting 
work  which  supplies  the  title  and  the 
aubject  of  this  article.  It  proceeds 
Ik'om  the  pen  of  Mr  Lachlan  M'Lean, 


the  well-known  author  of  the  •*  Histo- 
rical Account  of  lona,'*  and  of  other 
productions  devoted  to  the  noble  pur* 
pose  of  exalting  his  native  **  nook  of 
earth**  to  a  proud  pre-eminence  over 
tho  rest  of  the  universe.  The  work 
is  dedicated,  apparently  by  permission, 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  affords  evi- 
dence, at  least  equally  demonstrative 
of  the  good-natured  courtesy  of  that 
eminent  statesman,  as  of  his  high 
appreciation  of  Celtic  antiquities. 


*  ^  The  Hiktory  of  the  Celtic  Langusgc ;  wherein  it  is  shown  to  be  based  upon  natural 
principlea,  and,  elementarily  considered,  contemporaneous  with  the  infaoey  of  th«  hu- 
man family :  likewise  showing  its  importance  in  order  to  the  pro|)er  understanding  of 
the  Ctaaaieii,  inclndiDg  the  Sacred  Text,  the  Hieroglyphics,  the  Cabala,  etc.  etc  By 
L.  Madean,  P.O.  8.,  anthor  of  '  Historical  Account  of  lona,'  *  SkelcVies  ot  ^X  Y^VAa^ 
&e.  6c>.     London:   Smith,  lS.\der,  and  Co.,  &c.     1840.'* 
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We    lubmit    thU    notice    of    Mr  cated  day  by  a  faint  but  perceptible  het- 

M'Loan's  book,  with  no  idea  that  we  aldic  emanation  in  the  Eatt,  gradually 

are  enUtled  to  retlew  it ;  but  intend-  wiping  •tronser  and  stronger,  till  now, 

Inir  in  an  humble  and  teachable  spirit  behold  1  the  king  of  day  himself  gUding 

to  point  out  some  of  its  most  gtriltiDg  thf  -umm.t  o     the  mountains  with  the 

pasMffcs,  and  to  comrauntcato  to  our  'l'"'"''""'  "^  '"»  '""■""""^f-  »"'•  "°" 

S«    some   of    the    instruction    or  gradually  mouning  and  d.ira,-i«  .trongcr 

rt;uiicrs    cumv    yt     *                ii»     i  j  *^  lifiht — stronger  intfilhgence — till  lie  arnveg 

amusement  which  it  has  afforded  to  ^^^^^         ^^  ^^^^^^  \^,^  ^p^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

ourselves.     So  great,  indeed,  is  our  ^^^^^^  ^^^  .^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  commence. 

impatience  to  proclaim  its  merits  to  ^f  n^o  order  of  things  in  the  mora/ world. 

the   world,    that  we   have   not   even  j^  ^^  ^^^,^1  contemplate  the  human  fa- 

waited  to  acquire  a  thorough  under-  ^.,y  j^  jj^  j^f^^t  slate,  we  must  turn  our 

standiug  of  its  principles,  which  we  |,j^j.j^g  „pon  ji^jj,  hemisuhere,  and  travel 

fear  could  only  have  been  accomplish-  j^  the  Kast  to  see  the  dawn  of  intellect, 

ed  after  a  much  longer  delay  than  the  ^^d  there  listen  to  the  efforts  of  infant 

rules  of  Maga  would  readily  permit,  humanity  forming  a  language ;  we  must 

Mr  M< Lean  himself  seems  aware,  that,  leam  the  powers  of  their  signs  and  sym- 

like  other  great  acquisitions,  his  theory  bols — a  giant  alphahet — and  attend  to  the 

is  not  to  be  mastered  without  a  due  de-  reduction  of  these  rudiments  to  practice. 

gree  of  labour.     "  If  any  person,"  he  In  l>rief,  wo  must   contemplate  man  as 

■ays,  "  take  up  the  Uistcry  of  the  CcU  nak^d." 

tic  lAingumje,  as  about  to  bo  submit-  Wo  pass  over  the  poetical  beauty 

ted,  and  expect  to  get  throu(^h  it  as  and  close  coherence  of  these  observa- 

through  a  song,  for  that  person  the  tions,  to  notice  their  peculiar  propriety 

author  has  not  written  :   IntcUigibilia  \w  reference  to  tlio  subject  uudcr  coii- 

Hon intellect timadj'cro,"  Thisisstning-  sUlcratiou.     "  If  we   would   conteni- 

ly  put,  but  we  shall  see  how  it  is  borne  plate  the  human  family  in  its  infant 

out  in  the  sequel.     We  only  entreat  state,"  **  we  must  contemplate  man  as 

our  readers  to  do  as  we  ourselves  have  naked/*     The  trutli  of  the  proposition 

done ;  and  if  they  meet  with  any  thing  ig  less  remarkable  than  its   adapta- 

obscure  in  our  extracts,  to  believe  that  tion  to  the  author's  purpose.     If  we 

tho  defect  is  rather  in  their  own  intcl-  must  contemplate  man  as  naked,  how 

ligence  than  in  our  author's  intelligi-  is  this  to  bo  doneV-    The  usages  of 

bUity.  For  our  parts,  we  shall  be  con-  ordinary  society  are  unfavourable  to 

tent  for  the  most  part  to  let  Mr  M'Lean  such  contemplations  ;  and  the  natives 

speak  for  himself,  and  shall  only  make  of  Australia  can  only  be  reached  by 

such  connecting  explanations  or  sup-  *<  turning  our  backs  upon  this  hcmi- 

plementary  comments  as  may  best  set  sphere,"  not  figuratively,  but  in  ear- 

off  the  excellencies  of  our  "  great  nest.     But  we  are  not,  therefore,  to 

original."  despair.     If  we  cannot   contemplate 

The  title-page  of  the  work  must  man  in  a  state  of  absolute  nudity,  we 
have  prepared  our  readers  for  things  must  bo  content  to  take  him  in  the 
worthy  of  that  high  announcement ;  nearest  approximation  to  it  that  cir- 
and  the  preface  does  not  diminish  the  cumstances  admit  ;  and,  fortunately 
excitement  of  so  great  expectations,  for  philology,  the  (Costume  of  our 
Perhaps  Mr  M'Lean  has  in  this  respect  Celtic  countrymen  enables  us,  with 
disregarded  tho  lloratian  rule,  which  little  trouble,  and  at  less  expense,  to 
inculcates  a  modesty  of  exordium,  prosecute  our  discoveries  in  this  direc- 
But  we  are  not  sure  that  the  precepts  tion  as  far  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  epic  poetry  can  safely  be  applied  to  enquirer  would  desire.  By  this 
historical  compositions,  or  at  least  to  means,  Jnre  are  exempted  from  the 
histories  of  the  Celtic  language ;  and  necessity  of  d  priori  speculations, 
on  the  principle  of  a  bird  in  the  hand  where  the  opposite  mode  of  argument 
being  worth  two  elsewhere,  we  feel  is  so  fully  illustrated  and  so  con- 
comparatively  indifferent  as  to  tho  stantly  suggested  by  all  that  we  see. 
ulterior  pages  of  a  work  where,  in  the  Mr  M*  Lean's  reasoning  on  this  sub- 
very  preface,  we  are  put  in  immediate  ject  is  quite  irresistible.  The  object 
possession  of  eloquence  and  wisdom,  to  bo  attained,  is  an  exposition  of  tho 
of  a  character  so  unusual  as  is  cxhi-  original  state  of  man,  of  which  nudity 
bited  in  the  following  passage :  —  was  a  fundamental  feature.     It  is  un« 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  deniable   that   this   element  is   more 

order  of  jnatonal  things,  the  first  sun  indi-  conspicuous  in  the  country  of  the  kilt 
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than  among  the  wearers  of  incxprr?- 
sibles,  and  thus,  as  the  CVItn  appro  > eh 
the  nearest  tu  Ad;ini  iii  cin'>s,  ^o  it 
must  he  presumed  they  An  aUo  in 
dialect. 

The  pretensions  whicli  Mr  M*Loan 
advances  on  behalf  of  his  natiTc  tongue 
are  of  no  mean  order.  He  is  clear 
that  it  is  the  primitive  form  of  human 
spcechy  and  treats  with  di^niticil  con. 
tempt  the  conflictin*^  claims  to  anti- 
quity preferred  by  varioiis  lanrrinpes 
which  have  hitherto  enjoyed  uii  un- 
deserved veueratiun  among  man- 
kind.    Mr  M'Leau  savs, 

'*  With  the  Hehrcw  laxij:iu;;o,  vn.hr 
lh*t*.  fj/fjf.V'ifivu,  he  has  no  (}iiarr(i,  hvini; 
comparatively  modiTii ;  r.  c«;ivin„'  itit  wry 
uttni-^  from  H'il'^r,  the  proat-rr.in.lson  of 
Shcm,  who  flourivhiHl  8om<^wliCri!  r.lumt 
two  thou'find  years  aflir  thi'  cnvitinn  of 
Adam,  and,  eoD«cqu?ntly,  about  two  tfioit't 
sand  year*  *»;''•.  r  la iigingp  ha:!  lu'cn  rijivn- 
ing  and  flourishinj?.  Thoio  whu  plead  fnr 
It  M  bein^  the  primitive  lan^iuue,  undrr 
that  name,  give  the  lie,  innncently,  |  vt» 
haps,  to  their  own  Kclivf  of  the  aei-ount  of 
the  confufiion  of  the  primitive  toitgii»>  at 
Bahel;  seeing,  it  is  {ibin,  that  if  the  pri- 
mordial bmguage  were  then  and  tlure  et.-n< 
founded,  it  muit  have  been  then  and  there 
loft :  and  how  could  Ileber,  who  flourished 
i fib.*',  que nf I II  fo  th'tf  yr.  rt»»'/,  rutain  it  ?** 

Tiiis  is  certainly  convincingr>  and 
shows  the  folly  of  all  tho<e  .^ystenis 
which  either  deny  the  anti(|uity  <»t*  the 
Erse*  coeval  as  it  is  with  Nature  and 
with  nudity,  or  would  postpone  it  to 
a  mere  mushroom  like  the  liebrew, 
which  cannot  trace  briek  even  it>  name 
beyond  the  great-grandi't)n  of  Shrm. 

But  Mr  M'Lean  has  not  yet  doro 
with  thii  Heber,  whose  appell.ition, 
he  tells  us,  "  is  a  misnnnicr."  '*  The 
original  is  (Hebrew)  oinhr  or  ninhr. 
Now  oin  or  ain  means,  in  Celtic,  a 
river ;  and  bar,  or  bhart  bt'yof.d. 
The  name,  therefore,"  he  contir.nos, 
"  u  equivalent  to  our  Invtr ;  wliencc 
Invcrichf  lUrich,  or  Iberians^  and 
J^birich  or  Ebruieans, — all  expressive 
of  isolation,  or  beyond  water.  Here- 
in we  arc  abundantly  borne  out  by 
sirred  writ  itself.  The  identical  word 
-^2y  oinbr,  is  the  word  rendered  in 
Deut.  iv.  49,  "This  side  Jordan;" 
and  in  Joshua,  xiii.  27,  "  The  other 
»ide  Jordan.*' 

To  those  who,  like  our  friend  Tom- 
kins,  have  travelled  the  north  circuit, 
it  will  occur  in  aid  of  these  last  illns- 
tratlona^  that  there  is  stijl  a  place  on 
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the  Croin:irty  Frith  cnlled  Tnvrr- Gor- 
don, vv!ii.-^i  can  he  n(»thiivr  rise  than 
a  purT  and  more  primitive  eoTrpourd 
id'tlio  Hebrew  vocaltles,  to  whiili  Mr 
M'Lcan  riferf«,  viz.  tiiubr  and  Jnnft.it, 

We  aro  not  sure  that  Mr  M'Lenn 
is  (piile  ortliodux  a*  to  what  he  c:ills 
"  the  atl'jir  at  U.ihcl."  In  every  view 
of  it  he  is  convinced  that  it  had  no 
etIV'Ct  upon  the  ])urc  lransmi:'>ion  of 
the  CVltie.  "  Diit  allowing'."  he  siy?, 
"  a  ci-nfufion  of  langujjre,  literally 
speak infr,  to  have  taken  plai  e,  it  re- 
fers only  to  sneli  as  were  en:r.'ijrcd  in 
the  tower.  Noah  was  in  lifr,  and  did 
he  head  the  faithlrsft  erew  :  N«» ;  he 
attends  to  hi:;  vineyard,  wiiieh  he 
plant  I  d  far  vi\>t  fnmi  Shi  par.  There- 
lure,  take  either  view  of  it,  tl-.o  lirst 
5|iec<  11  j>till  remains  unconf^Mindcd — 
the  titreain  of  language  m:iy  he  btill 
traced  without  a  hre:ik  up  to  the 
fountain  of  i»:iradi&o!"  Can  any 
of  n?  he>itate  al'ter  this  to  throw 
a-iile  (lur  Milt'<ni:,  ;»nd  to  engiiiie 
Di'gald  M*Ta\ish  from  the  st:in<l  in 
Hanover  Street,  for  a  morning  hour, 
three  times  a -week,  to  aequire  in  all 
their  purity  the  genuine  accents  and 
aspirations  of  I'.cleu  in  its  vi  ry  hours 
ot  innocence : 

Mr  McLean  seems  all  at  liome  in 
the  j>rtK'(e'!inirs  of  Para«H>e,  and  tho 
projrres>  of  A«lam  through  \\\>  vtieab- 
ul:iiy.  His  seennd  eh;ipter,  v. i:i«'h 
treats  of  **  The  D:iwn  of  Hnnian  Kx- 
isteutr — I^Ir.n  eontiuiplattd  a**  fresh 
fnirn  tl»e  h:inds  of  his  ilaker,"  opens 
with  this  uiagnifieentd(*Si'ri{>ti(in. 

*'  We  may  now  fnni-y  tho  ir.oinin,T  of 
man's  onatioii  —  the  ^ul»  in  enst»'i'n  jinm- 
diMir  eni;ri',in;r  from  ln-hintl  llie  Shirvanian 
hills,  ud  if  en^iT  to  olitaiii  ii  \iiw  of  ll  c 
nut  unim|.uitant  s'.rai»::er — Aihun  in  «ili'iit 
a-hnlralion,  tiff  1  rf  woniiiiinK  who  and 
what  he  himself  wns.  and  wlj-.m-e  eome  ; 
now  arris'c'l  for  the  fiibt  limi^  at  siyhl  of 
a  r.ire  olj»i'l — a  pohUMi  jilohe — mnuntin-; 
prarnilly  the  hlue  fifl'l,  ^nd  takir.«:  indi.e- 
ruted  |HK''*::'!iMon  n»  sole  monarch  of  tho 
jilauet  world;  f«  r  the  regmt  in(»on  with 
her  myriad!*  of  twinklinj;  nttendants  retiro 
at  night  of  him  with  ohsr<iuions  majrsly  ; 
the  lion  rampant  with  heaming  ryes  and 
terrifie  mane,  dallyini:  with  I  lie  meek  lamh 

the  domestie  cow  hrowMn;:  in  Kdrn,  or 

eouehnnt  riiminatinfc — the  ape  among  iho 
yielding  hiiu^hs  «ean»i»crirg  antl  pampering 
-.tho  wily  serprnt  iiow  rearing  hiit  hur- 
nished  crest,  aD<l  now  astoDiRhinif  Adam 
with  sinuous  gamlKils— tho  h>n:T\«L  V^xx^Vvv^vi, 
h'ke  a  maniac  —  the  cui:Xoo,  lo^^xWr  V\V\\ 
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tht  world  of  winged  choriitera  of  the 
grove  singing  their  Taried  matins  —  the 
indostrious  bee  whispering  to  the  sham- 
rock," &c. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  explain 
the  principles  on  which  Adam  bestow- 
ed his  nomenclaturo  on  the  beasts^ 
and  which  ho  conceives  to  have  been 
regulated  by  a  natural  imitation  of  the 
sounds  which  they  respectively  utter- 
ed. These  sounds,  our  readers  must 
bo  already  aware*  were  necessarily 
nothing  less  than  the  Celtic  termino- 
logy which  is  still  in  use.  Adopting 
what  Montgomery  says  of  the  art  of 
nest-making  amonfg  birds,  we  may 
thus  affirm  with  Mr  M'Lean,  that 

All  the  blusscd  habitants  of  Paradise, 
Whose  words  once  mingled  with  the  voice 

of  angels. 
Spoke  Gaelic  jost  as  curioutly  and  well 
As  the  •treet'porters  in  our  evil  day. 
After  the  labours  of  six  thousand  years, 
In  which  their  ancestors  have  failed  to  add, 
To  alter,  or  dimininh  any  thing. 

•*  Of  the  order,"  says  Mr  M'Lean, 
''in  which  the  Great  Shepherd  brought 
tho  animals  to  Adam,  wo  are  not  in- 
formed ;  nor  is  it  essential.  Let  us 
suppose  the  first  to  have  been  the  do- 
mestic cow :  the  name  of  this  animal 
in  Celtic  is  bua,  buo,  or  bo ;  an  echo 
or  imitation  of  its  common  note.*' 

We  feel  assured  that  Mr  M*Lean 
must  hero  be  right,  and  that  Adam  must 
have  addressed  the  word  bo  to  the  cow. 
There  has  been  a  Saxon  practice  of  say- 
ing bo  to  an  animal  of  a  very  difierent 
description  ;  and  sometimes  we  have 
ourselves  felt  disposed  to  do  so.  But 
we  shall  always  hereafter  think  of  Mr 
M'Lcan  on  such  occasions,  and  refrain 
from  so  misapplying  the  exclamation, 
howeyer  strong  the  temptation  may 
appear. 

Having  established  the  exclusive 
claims  of  the  cow  to  the  ejaculation 
in  Question,  Mr  M'Loan  thus  pro- 
ceeds:— 

'*  Let  this  suffice  upon  this  note.     But 
Nature  rests  not  hero.     The  cow,  besides 
this  conftdential   voice,   has  a  variety  of 
other  tones  by  which  it  can  communicate 
even  to  man  its  sensations  of  want,  plea- 
sure, fear,  pain,  &c.     These  as  well  as  the  - 
note  buot  or  hO^  form  part  of  the  Celtic 
vocabulary,  and,  like  60,  ire  jost  echo« 
terms.     For  example,  gndsd,  a  term  ex- 
pressive of  its  soppliant  voice  ;  ffeunif  of 
/If  low;  iati^an,  of  a  straggling  sort  of 
lowing,  not  ualjke  the  b!:aying  of  an  ass  ; 
/vS-i;  pfA  dcBpente  rour  when  being  pushed 
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or  goaded  by  a  fe11ow>cow;  crcad,  of  its 
note  when  kick  and  unable  to  inspire  and 
expire  with  freedom ;  nual,  of  a  loud  low 
three  or  four  times  repeated;  thus,  tia, 
t£a,  tia,  and  Bruchd,  expressive  of  eruc^ 
tation  in  the  process  of  rumination.  This 
language  can  die  but  with  Nature  :  in  the 
term  brvchd,  we  have,  perhaps,  the  pri- 
mary idea  of  the  Arabic,  HI*)  rach^  breath, 
and  symbolically,  spirit,  &c." 

No  one  can  fail  to  perceive,  in  their 
minutest  variations,  tho  perfect  pro- 
priety of  the  terms  in  question,  and 
not  only  to  recognise,  without  a  dic- 
tionary, tho  true  meaning  of  gnosd, 
nual,  and  brDchd,  but  to  feci  assured 
that  these  are  the  very  words  that 
Adam  must  have  applied  to  their  re- 
spective ideas,  and  the  only  ones  which 
his  descendants  should  stUl  employ. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  our 
author  through  all  the  appellations  of 
the  other  animals ;  but  his  observa- 
tions on  tho  lion  deserve  to  be  singled 
out  from  tho  rest.  There  was,  it 
seems,  a  period  when  the  appropriate 
imitation  of  tho  lion*8  voice,  and  con- 
sequently his  original  name,  was  the 
sound  Uho ;  and  from  this  tradition 
the  term  commonly  in  use  has  doubt« 
less  been  derived.  But  this  is  much 
too  musical  a  sound  to  be  equally  ap- 
propriate at  the  present  day. 

'^  The  lion,  since  the  fall,  at  least,  tunes 
its  voice  to  a  far  different  key  from  Uo, 
when  making  the  awful  spring  upon  its 
prey.  The  term  roar  is  by  no  means  a 
true  echo  to  it ;  no  term  can  express  it  but 
tho  Celtic  beuc.  '  Bheuc  an  leomhan,' 
siys  Amos.  The  note  of  ocean  when 
scourged  to  madness  is  not  a  bad  imita> 
tion  of  it,  and  hence  we  say  '  An  cuan 
sgus  na  tonnan  a*  6eticadh ; '  t.  e,  tho 
ocean  and  its  billows  roaring.  It  was  well 
for  Adam  the  Hon  did  not  play  upon  this 
second  key  first,  when  showing  what  to  be 
called.  If  it  had,  the  good  Patriarch's 
labour,  probably,  had  had  an  end,  at  least 
for  a  time.  Paradise  would  have  fled 
aflfrightod,  aud  the  more  timid  animals 
would  have  yielded  up  their  now-obtained 
Ufe  for  very  horror." 

There  are  noble  descriptions  of  the 
lion*s  wrath,  both  in  classical  and  in 
modem  poetry :  but  we  see  here,  at  a 
glance,  how  imperfect  they  must  all  be. 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  English,  all 
break  down  under  the  attempt  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  lion's  roar.  No  term,  it  is 
clear,  can  express  it  but  tho  Celtic  beuc  / 
What  apUy  iVial  Snug  the  joiner,  who 
was  slow  o{  &\.\]A^»  V«A  xioX  ^^n«e««^d. 
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theseTiAwsof  MrM'Lean*8!  If  he  had 
sought  to  give  a  bona  fide  representa- 
tion of  an  ezbting  Hodi  htue  was  at 
hand  to  frighten  his  audience  out  of 
thor  wits ;  if  he  feared  this  result^  and 
wished  to  aggravate  his  Toice,  without 

Sioitting  his  character,  he  had  onl?  to 
ail  back  on  the  soilness  of  supra-lap- 
sarian.innocencey  and  delight  the  ladies 
with  a  melodious  Uho» 

From  sounds*  which  are  an  echo  of 
the  sense*  Mr  M'Lean  passes  to  words 
and  letters  of  a  hieroglyphlcal  and  ca- 
balistical  character.  Thb  is  perhaps 
as  obscure  as  any  other  portion  of  the 
book;  but  its  importance  may  be  esti* 
mated  bj  the  following  passage  : — 

*'  Yei^  a  oompound  figure  of  a  dog  and 
a  lion,  in  the  Oibari  make  C,  L  ;  giving 
these  their  ■yllabic  pomr  we  read  CoU" 
JEl :  with  a  hnman  head  introdaced,  C,  Lt 
Sy  Coueles:  with,  inBtead  of  a  haman 
figure,  a  terrier  or  a  crou,  C,  L,  T,  Celt ! 
Of  tkds  there  is  a  Dnddical  column  in 
Largo,  in  Fifeibire,  the  properly  of  Gene- 
ral Divfainiy  highly  illustrative.  The  lion, 
the  aerpenty  the  bull,  the  barker — in  short, 
the  qioit  of  the  conitellationi,  as  on  the 
Fameae  globe — are  displayed  in  bold  re- 
lief upon  tliat  most  curious  relic  of  anti^ 
quity.  The  writer  was  not  a  little  struck 
—when,  in  visiting  this  stone  and  other 
antiquities  of  Flieshire,  in  the  autumn  of 
lost  year,  in  company  with  the  scientific 
Mr  Kyle  of  Glasgow,  and  the  naturalist, 
Mr  John  Wood  of  Colinsburgh — to  find 
how  very  forcibly  these  hieroglyphics  re- 
verberated '  a  tide  of  the  days  of  old — of 
the  deeds  of  other  yean.'  Thus,  in  look- 
ing up  to  one  of  the  half- decayed  arched 
Archives  of  St  Andrew's,  you  observe  a 
gtar^  a  dog^  and  a  lion.  A  star,  in  Celtic, 
is  Re,  a  dog,  Aug,  and  the  lion,  or  eagle, 
El ;  which  produce  the  name  of  the  found- 
er, /{c^ru/ns!  KH,  Re,  Eph-Ain,  its  Cel- 
tic nsme,  is  equivalent.  We  have  never 
seen  the  Rosetta  stone  in  London,  but  we 
see  it  in  the  name  R,  S,  7,  Ro-Esh-Tau^ 
8  circle,  a  man,  and  a  cross,  or  a  dog — 
with  probably  their  attributes,  severally, 
if  not  their  history?  This  accounts  for 
the  name  of  Fife,^(/^,)  and  of  that  of  the 
l>eaotiful  hill  Largo,  as  also  that  of  the 
tattooed  worshippers,  J^re^anich,  ii^^^anich, 
Iloreslii,  Peht,  &c." 

The  same  idea,  perhaps,  may  also 
account  for  the  milk  in  the  cocoa  nut, 
and  for  any  other  phenomenon  of 
which  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
as  yet  been  giyen. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  examioing 
names  imposed  by  our  great  ancestor 
on  the  lower  orders  of  creation  ;  but 


adiflPerentsccnc  was  now  awaiting  him. 
The  creation  of  a  help  meet  for  htm, 
turned  his  thoughts  to  his  own  nature 
and  race,  and  a  wider  range  of  phra« 
seology  was  the  result.  This  subject 
is  thus  beautifully  developed  by  Mr 
M'Lean : — 

''  *Tis  morn!  The  Uurk  is  up  mid- sky 
to  sing  up  the  king  of  day  1  The  b^e 
whispers  it  to  the  unfolding  rose,  and 
xephyrs  run  to  and  fro,  the  grateful  mes- 
sengers of  Aurora,  loaded  with  fragrance  ; 
the  towering  mountains  now  reflecting  the 
horizontal  sunbeam,  make  every  dew-drop 
a  sparkling  diamond.  Adam  awakes,  and 
awakes  Eve  !  and  now,  and  from  this  hour, 
may  we  begin  to  date  the  elements  of  lan- 
guage more  abstractly  considered.  \l''o 
shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  show  that 
herein  our  principle  will  still  hold  good— 
that  language  is  still  in  its  elementary 
principles  the  gradual  oflbpring  of  Nature, 
being  based  upon  sounds  produced  by 
bodies  in  motion  or  collision,  and  in  arti- 
culation, forming  roots,  spontaneously  ge- 
nerated by  action  and  passion.  The  great- 
est diflBculty  with  which  we  have  now  to 
contend.  Is  to  distinguish  between  the  Ca» 
holistic  and  the  Natural  language. 

"  SrUn,  the  nose.  Here  is  a  sound 
from  bodies  in  collision  :  no  reflection  or 
echo  can  be  truer  than  srlin  of  the  vibra- 
tory sound  produced  in  blowing  it,  espe- 
cially with  the  hand,  which  muttt  of  neces« 
sity,  have  been  the  primitive  mode,  and 
still  is  among  the  unsophisticated." 

Transition  is  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  good  composition.  In  the 
tragedy  of  Macbeth,  the  calmness  of 
the  scene  before  the  castle  of  Inver- 
ness, succeeding  to  the  turbulent 
anxieties  of  guilty  ambition,  has  been 
often  and  justly  admired ;  and  we  have 
here  an  example  of  the  same  artifice, 
though  with  a  different  tendency. 
From  the  beauty  of  a  morning  in 
Paradise,  and  the  ecstacies  of  newly - 
inspired  love,  the  author  gracefully 
sinks  at  once  (quam  familiariter  /)  to 
the  vibratory  sound  **  srbn,  the  nose«" 
and  our  imaginations  are  elegantly  led 
to  a  consideration  of  details  in  the  un- 
sophisticated life  of  our  first  parents, 
of  which  Milton  has  unaccountably 
omitted  to  take  the  slightest  notice. 

The  following  may  be  offered  as  a 
fair,  or  perhaps  a  favourable  sample  of 
our  author's  etymological  acumen : — 

**  Lib   or  Lab,  the   heart ;  cither  an 
imitation  or  rehearsal  of  its  beat ;  or,  if 
the  reader  prefer  it,  oracularly,  El-Ab,  as 
being  a  lionvonly  roonUot.    \<feTnv]  ^^-^^ 
imagine  thai  \\u  firr  \v,i\r  \7ei«  i\x»iOa.iN&- 
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ficieiitly  early  with  the  pulsatioa  of  the 
heart ;  and  wonderful  indeed  it  muit  be  to 
every  person  of  reflection  ;  counting  the 
passing  moment  as  it  does  from  the  mo- 
ment of  our  birth  till  the  last  throe  of 
death  breaks  the  golden  cord,  at  thi;  rate 
of  about  one  hundred  thousand  times  a- 
day  1  Methuselah*H  pulse  mu^t  have  told 
upwards  of  42,442,200,000  during  his 
lifetime !  Here,  then,  wo  have  the  root 
of  Uhldent  a  man  of  little  or  no  heart, 
judging  from  actions  ;  *  duine  Whiffctcht* 
a  trifling,  heartless  man.  We  are  corro- 
borated here,  at  least,  by  Paikhurbt,  upon 
the  root  '  3/  '^»  ^^®  heart,'  says  he, 
'  from  its  vibratory  motion,  pulsation,  or 
beating.'  We  naturally  attribute  to  this 
beating  and  sensitive  monitor,  thoughts, 
will,  love,  haired,  joy,  grief,  &c.  We  are 
apt  to  view  it,  in  fact,  ds  the  light,  the  in- 
former of  the  whole  univcjrse  of  man  : 
hence  we  say,  by  figuro,  lib,  or  Ubht  bright, 
shining,  white,  clear : 

'  I  liith  mar  Eal'uir  a  chuaii.' 
I.  ('.  Fair  ad  a  swan  upou  the  wave  was  ihc. 

'  CUidheamh  libhnm  do  Rlicnar.' 
t.  e.  The  shiuuig  blade  of  tliy  fathcn). 

Again,  Ubher^  a  book,  because  it  informs  : 
librart/t  a  collection  of  books:  liberal, 
large-hearted  :  and  b  and  i*  being  convert-^ 
Jble  letters,  ?£>- a /«,  or  fn'<^n  a  clear  river; 
synonymous  with  Libamts  or  Lebanon. 
The  Saxon  leof,  the  Knglish  love,  and  /»/<?, 
are  but  a  variety.  The  radix,  in  procoss 
of  time,  assumed  a  prcflx  or  formative  for 
coKe  to  our  organs  in  conversation ;  hence 
cUabh,  the  chest,  breast,  as  being  the 
booso  of  the  heart;  by  figure,  a  hamper, 
a  creel,  or  any  wicker-work,  from  a  re« 
aembUuco  to  the  chest,  having  ribs :  cUath, 
a  hairow  ;  diathach,  the  side,  or  cross 
timbers  of  a  house  or  ship.  And,  follow- 
ing out  the  analogy,  clidthranich,  to  be  at 
cross  purposes,  a  fight." 

We  have  now,  wo  hope,  afforded 
sutficicut  specimens  of  Mr  M' Lean's 
Hi^ttory,  to  excite,  without  satiating, 
the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  to  whom, 
after  what  we  have  already  said,  it  ig 
needless  for  us  to  recommend  the  pur- 
chase and  perusal  of  the  book  itself. 

When  we  contemplate  the  priaciples 
that  are  here  developed,  wo  look  with 
pity  and  contempt  on  the  occupations 
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of  even  the  most  celebrated  modem 
philologers  of  the  day.  What  are  the 
labours  of  a  Bopp,  a  Grimm,  or  a 
Grafl',  compared  with  those  of  a  Mac- 
Lean  ?  What  pretensions  has  the 
Gothic  to  be  studied,  which  can  only 
establish  by  mere  historical  documents 
a  literary  existence  of  about  1400 
years,  when  the  Gaelic  can  be  drawn 
buck,  by  internal  evidence,  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  tho  creation  of  woman, 
nay,  antecedent  even  to  the  creation 
of  man  himself;  since  it  is  plain  by 
Mr  McLean's  demonstrations,  that  be- 
fore Adam  existed,  the  lower  animals 
spoke  Celtic  in  the  sounds  which  they 
severally  uttered,  and  which  afterwards 
proved  the  type  of  the  names  conferred 
upon  them  ?  Investigations  of  this 
kind  are  fitted  to  elevate  their  author 
far  beyond  the  reputation  of  a  plodding 
grammarian  ;  and  Mr  M'Lean  may 
boldly  lay  cl.iim  to  a  niche  in  that 
transcendental  gallery,  of  which  the 
one  extremity  is  already  occupied  by 
Wolfgang  Monzel,  and  the  other  by 
Miiximus  Mucnab. 

To  return  to  the  proposition  with 
which  wo  set  out :  we  repeat  that  tho 
publication  of  the  present  work  is  cal- 
culated more  and  more  to  impress  us 
with  the  importance  of  an  increased 
attention  to  tho  Celtic  langiiagcs. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  this 
ohjcet  may  be  promoted.  One  of  them, 
and  the  more  sublime  of  the  two,  is 
that  pursued  by  Mr  M*Lean,  which 
seeks  to  inculcate,  from  lofty  generali- 
ties and  enthusiastic  imaginations,  the 
primeval  antiquity  and  mystical  sigiii- 
Bcance  of  those  languages.  Tho  other 
lies  along  a  humbler  path,  in  which 
their  elementary  principles  and  struc- 
tural analogies  are  to  be  collected  by 
a  patient  and  dispassionate  induction 
from  indisputable  realities.  If  the  at- 
tempt of  Mr  J^I'Lean  succeeds,  it  is 
good  and  well ;  if  it  fails,  we  recom- 
mend to  our  Celtic  philologists  to  try 
what  they  can  make  of  the  more  sober 
system  which  has  been  already  fol- 
lowed,  with  no  small  success,  by  their 
Teutonic  brctliren. 
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The  Art  Union,  a  monthly  journal 
Ycry  ably  conduetcdi  and  promising  to 
be  of  great  utility,  having,  in  the  lust 
number^  (for  April,)  noticed  some  re- 
marks andezprcBtious  made  use  of  by 
us  in  a  review  of  Tajlor*s  translation 
of  Merim6ef  and  having,  wo  tliink, 
somewhat  misundersrood  the  view 
taken  by  U9,  we  think  it  as  well  bhortly 
to  revert  to  the  subject,  because  we 
consider  it  one  of  great  importance  to 
art,  and  we  are  particuhirly  desirous 
that  public  attention  sliouM  be  directed 
to  it.  If  wo  mistake  not  tlie  moaning 
of  tho  writer  in  the  Art  Unwn,  ho 
would  rather  deprecate  such  discus- 
siuns,  and  the  continual  search  after 
new  vehicles.  At  least  lio  npjiears  to 
give  no  encouragement  to  i  xporimeiit 
and  enquiry.  "  The  diversity  of  opin- 
ions expressed  by  writer*,"  ho  sjys, 
"  who,  it  is  assumed,yt«/ competent  to 
iDf^truct  US|  is  strong  evidence  that  con- 
jecture occupies  the  place  of  certainly." 
NoWf  wo  do  not  quarrel  with  an}'  he-  < 
cause  they  feel  competent  to  instruct, 
provided  they  will  furniMi  ns  with  tlio 
means  of  judging  for  ourselves  ;  tliat 
is,  if  they  will  clearly  detail  to  us  tlteir 
exprrim"nt?,  their  progress,  ami  ]>ro. 
et.'S5cs,  as  well  us  tluMr  rrsulis ;  .iiul 
tl:eir  reasons  for  what  is  more  eoiijec- 
f  tiral.  A  very  had  artist  may  be  a  vi-ry 
inquiMtivc  man,  and  spc  ml  tinic  and 
labour  upon  the  matt  rial  of  the  i.it, 
that  the  man  of  more  .ictive  ^aniiis 
cannot  ailord  to  do.  And,  while  artists 
must  be  under  the  necessity  of  rrlyiii;; 
upon  the  improvements  and  iiivtntions 
of  colour- makers,  ciinvs'^-inaker.s  pa- 
per-makers, and  workers  in  ottier 
trades,  wc  sec  no  reason  why  they 
should  turn  tho  rye  of  scf>rn  up«»n  the 
eftort*,  either  of  an  huml)h.'  hrut'ner 
artist  or  amateur.  Perhaps  it  is  he- 
cause  they  arc  humbler  that  their  use- 
fulness in  this  way  may  be  grealc  r. 

*'  Dill  you  ucvor  hear  yet 

A  fool  may  teach  a  wi«e  man  wit  ?*' 

was  the  reply  of  the  poor  shepherd 
to  the  archbishop.  For  ourselves,  wc 
are  not  above  learning  from  a  child 
what  a  child  may  teach ;  and  think 
it  possible,  that,  while  others  are 
occupied  in  daring  flights  of  design, 
oven  our  humblo  selves  may,  by  in- 
tensely studying  the  materials^  and  en- 


gaging others  to  help  us  in  the  study, 
enable  the  greater  genius,  \(  ith  more 
facility  and  more  etfect,  permanently 
to  embody  the  high  conceptions  of  hia 
mind.  We  do  not  s«Ly  that  wc  sliall 
do  so ;  hut  we  shall  not  bo  deterred 
from  makiug  the  trial,  because  it  may 
be  implied  that  wc  fit  I  too  eontidenty 
and  that  we  have  no  higher  aim  of  art. 
ConHdenco  in  self,  to  a  certain  degree* 
is  the  mark  of  enthusiasm  :  it  is  that 
hope  enlarged  which  blends  itself  with 
experiments  till  it  makes  them  more 
etmipleto :  it  is  that  which  gives  pa- 
tience to  cni^ure  the  toil,  tho  research, 
and  laho^ir ;  and,  after  all,  as  it  stands 
visibly  for  no  more  than  it  is  worth, 
n>;iy  bo  ]iardoned  fur  the  cllnrts  to 
which  it  leads.  Wc  have  ourselves 
fk-lt  this  encouragcr,  or  child  of  enthu- 
sia>m ;  and,  when  the  chill  of  doubt 
has  cooled  us  down, and  we  have  drawn 
thj  pen  across  our  confident  expres- 
sions, we  kn<iw  not  that  wt>  have  done 
nvisely — certainly  not  where  accurate 
detail,  and  the  whule  process  of  infer- 
ences and  reasoning  have  aeeonipanicd 
the  ard(*nt  expression.  In  our  moment 
of  (•ntlnu-i:i»'ni,  nnw,  we  say  eonlidontly 
tivt  wc  will  yield  to  n<ine  of  woman- 
bu! .]  in  onr  lov-'— 'lOvntcd  love  to  art ; 
and  vc  will  do  our  he-t  t»  teach  ;ill  we 
know  to  iho-^e  wiio  know  less,  and  lovo 
it  as  wc  di>,  and  \\'\\\  UMist  gladly  re- 
ceive information  fiom  any  who  know 
more  tl;an  >\e  do,  on  any  point  or 
points  of  the  arts. 

Tlie  w  I  iter  wc  have  alluded  to 
s«v.-, — 

'*  'I'liat  till*  >nliji»t't  '»f  \««liIrlo.-  for  paint- 
ing continues  to  fnri.Ish  nultcr  for  disrub- 
fion  anifni'kl  n-«,  is  to  bo  si'nously  regret- 
ted. Wu  cannot  {'le:i(l  iis  nn  exiu-to  that 
it  li  wiili  us  an  art  of  yc^t^•r^'.ay  :  for  wo 
surely  liiive  IiikI  time  to  eonu*  to  sonio 
eoiu'lusion  a*  to  the  propriety  of  usin;;  this 
or  I  hat  vohiclo.  That  wo  have  n«)t  ni  lived 
at  any  certain  and  doitiraMo  n'F.ult'4  in  clear, 
from  the  vaiicty  of  modes  practised  t»y  our 
artisM.  One,  and  not  tho  lci*st  of  the  many 
evils  uttenilinf;  thiii  btatc  of  thini;*,  in  the 
projudici:d  influence  it  has  on  the  r<tudent ; 
wlio,  hearing  duil\  :dIu«ioim  to  it,  it  oc- 
(|uire8  with  him  undue  iniporlaneo.  >Vho 
has  not  heanl  a  thousand  timed;  in  exhibi- 
tion-rooms or  gallciicsi  in  tho  front  of 
works  demandinf;  admiration  : — *  \VUa,t 
docs  ho  paint  wVOi*?*  *  \^Vk'&.\.\i\\.^^\viV'i^ 
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with  ? ' — thus  attributing  to  a  mere  acces- 
sory of  the  palette,  that  which  is  the  com- 
bined result  of  the  vivid  preconception  of  the 
work,  and  the  '  facile  power  of  hand '  dis- 
played in  the  execution." 

After  the   admission  in  the   first 
sentence  of  our  quotation,  we  are  8ur« 
prised  that  so  sensible  a  writer  should 
lay  any  stress  on  so  imaginary  an 
evil.    Does  he  really  think  the  enquiry 
will  paralyse  the  hand  or  the  mind  of 
genius,  or  bo  in  any  way  injurious  to 
the  young  student  ?  And  as  to  ''unduo 
importance,"  we  think  that  of  very 
great  importance  which  is  to  enable 
the  young  student  to  have  the  most 
ready  means  of  embodying  his  ideas, 
and  materials  that  will  render  them 
permanent.     But,  in  addition  to  this 
consideration  of   the  young  student, 
however  willing  we  might  be  to  save 
him   this  trouble  and    distraction  of 
thought — and  we  really  wish  there 
was  a  «  royal  road  to  mathematics**— 
there  is  another  party,  the  public^ 
the  patrons — the  purchasers  of  pic- 
tures, who,  we  are  quite  sure,  will  be 
very  much  obliged  to  any  one  who 
will  secure  them  in  their  possessions. 
Now,  though  we  do  not  profess  to 
open  an  "insurance  office"  for  such 
perilous  adventures,  we  are  glad  to 
see  a  few  schemes  and  prospectuses 
afloat ;    for,  "  in  the    multitude    of 
counsellors,  there  is  wisdom.*' 

We  were  once  ourselves  on  most 
intimate  terms  with  no  less  a  person- 
age in  art  than  an  R.  A.     Few  days, 
during  many  years,  passed  that  we 
did  not  meet.     We  were  constantly 
beside  his  easel,  and  as  constantly  re- 
monstrated with  him  upon  his  use  of 
Macgyllup.     Still  he  persevered.  His 
pictures  looked  vastly  well.    He  had 
great  reputation ;  and,  save  in  this 
respect,  deservedly  ;  but  we,  humble 
as  we  were,  dared  to  doubt---even  to 
remonstrate— with  the  great  R.  A.  We 
felt  "ih&t  we  were  competent  to  in« 
struct ;  '*  and  hefeii  that  we  Were  not. 
Well,  it  may  be  said^^and  there  was 
no  harm  in  that.     Yes,  but  there  was 
a   great  deal  of  harm  in  that:    for, 
•  we  regret  to  say,  now  that  he  is  dead 
and  gone,  his  works  are  following 
him.  First,  they  lost  their  brilliancy— . 
then  they  assumed  a  positively  disa- 
greeable texture,  and  then  cracked— 
and  some  uf  them  went,  most  wofuUy, 
all  to  pieces.    We  recollect,  too,  being 
ourselves  persuaded  to  try  one  of  these 
bahdiuic  mixiureB  in  copying  a  pic- 
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ture,  and  have  regretted  it ;  for  it  was 
not  wanted*     We  perfectly  remember 
the  mode  in  which  we  painted  the 
picture — copy  of  a  large  Caspar  Pous- 
sin--with  strong  drying  oil  and  taiw 
pentine ;  and  what  we  painted  one 
day  we  sanded  the  next  day,  or  the 
day  after  that.     By  sanding,  we  mean 
that  we  rubbed  common  red  coarse 
sand,  with  water,  entirely  over  the 
surface,  which  took  off  all  the  gieasi- 
ness,  and  gave  a  most  pleasant .  sur- 
face ;  and  this  we  did  repeatedly,  till 
the  foul  part  of  the  oil,  which  comes 
to  the  surface,  came  no  more.    Then, 
so  far  as  it  was  done,  the  picture  look- 
ed wellybr  that  medium  ;  but,  in  folly, 
we  glazed  it  over  freely  with  this  nut- 
oil  balsam — which,  after  all,  effected, 
even  for  the  time,  no  more  than  the 
other  process  would  have  done.     But 
what  said  Time  ?    «<  This  is  no  work 
of  mine,"  quoth  he,  and  scrawled  his 
scratchy  marks  of  disapprobation  over 
it.    And,  yet,  ho  liked  it  at  first ;  for 
he  kept  it  pretty  well  for  ten  years,  for 
the   sake  of  the   under- coating  and 
work,  perhaps.     But  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  began  indignantly  to  tear 
away  the  balsam,  turning  it  into  mud. 
We  were  actually  allow^  a  respite  of 
ten  years  for  our  work,  without  any 
thing  that  could  be  called  separation  of 
paint ;  and  now  it  is  cracked  all  aver. 
We  had  written  so  far  when  we  were 
called  away  ;  and,  singularly  enough, 
have  seen  two  pictures,  a  description 
of  the  quality  of  vhich  may  well  sim- 
plify much  that  we  would  say  upon 
this  subject.   The  one,  we  saw  painted 
upwards  of  twenty  years  ago.     We 
saw  it  fresh  on  the  easel  of  the  very 
R.A.   of   whom  we  made    mention 
above.     It  was  an  elaborately  painted 
picture  of   familiar  life,  with   great 
finish  and  richness  of  colour.  We  saw 
it  during  its  progress — and,  at  the  very 
time,  wo  remonstrated  with  tbo  artist 
for  the  use  of  mastic  varnish  vith  hii 
medium :  we  saw  it  finished  as  it  stood 
on  his  easel,  and  wo  have  not  seen  it 
since  until  now ;  and,  after  that  lapse 
of  time,  where  do  we  see  it  ?     In  the 
hands  of  a  cleaner — a  repairer  of  pic- 
tures ;  and  wo  believe,  from  certain 
marks,  that  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  it  has  required  similar  assbtance* 
It  has  kept  its  colour,  and  even  tezinre, 
better  than  any  picture  of  his  we  have 
seen  ;  but  still  it  is  cracked,  i^od  it  still 
cracking,  and  some  parts  that  were 
brilliant  are  become  leathery,  others 
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hornj.  We  are  glad,  howeTer*  that 
it  is  now  in  jadioiooB  bandsf  and  hope 
Ibrther  mischief  mar^  in  a  great 
measure,    be    averted.      The   other 

gieturo  is  by  Loutberbourg— a  very 
eaatiful  and  powerful  picture.   Here 
the  texture  is  still  in  general  pretty 
good ;  hut  it  is  cracking,  much  less  so 
than  the  other.  Now,  is  it  not  lament* 
able  that  pictures  so  recently  painted 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  repairer  ? 
If  the  pictures  of  the  old  masters  had 
required  tliis  renewing  every  twenty 
years,  it  is  pretty  clear  we  should  have 
much  fewer  of  them  than  we  havo— 
more  especially  if,  subject  to  such  a 
process,  they  had  been  painted  with 
materials  and  in  vehicles  which  are  so 
very  susceptible  of  solvents.     Fortu- 
nately the  old  punt  resists  the  usual 
processes.      Wilson  may  have  been 
right  when  he  expressed  hb  regret  at 
the  discovery  of  a  new  brown ;  but  had 
some  one  kindly  discovered  for  him 
and  his  contemporaries  a  better  me- 
dium, many  of  his  pictures  that  are 
now  fading  and  cracking  would  have 
retained  their  brilliancy  and  beauty. 
It  is  quite  monstrous  to  speak  in  any 
praise  of  a  vehicle  used  by  the  foun- 
ders of  our  English  school,  which  ren- 
ders their   pictures  now  necessarily 
subject  to  the  picture>cleaner*s  assist- 
ance.    Have  we  improved  since  their 
day  ?     It  may  be  much  doubted.     If 
we  have,  it  is  only  partially  ;  that  is, 
in  the  multiplicitv  of  mixtures  some 
may  not  be  so  bad  as  others.    And  in 
one  view — a  view  which  we  think  ad< 
mitted  to  be  just  by  the  writer  in  the 
Art    Union — the    very    multiplicity 
proves  that  we  have  not  the  real  one. 
Is  there  any  one  conversant  with  the 
works  of  the  old  masters,  who  will 
dispute  one  or  two  assertions  which  we 
Tenture  to  make?     First,  that  their 
paint  does  not  crack  otherwise  than 
in  minute  hahr  cracks ;  that  it  does  not 
erer  separate,  leaving  gaps  in  the  can- 
▼aas.    That  their  paint  is  very  hard, 
and  not  in  a  great  degree  affected  by 
Bolfents  which  will  destroy  a  picture 
painted  after  a  given  date.     That, 
however  bad  an  artist  the  operator 
may  have  been,  his  work  exhibits  a 
texture  that  is  still  agreeable,  and  that 
those  botches  and  slurs,  that  bad,  and 
sometimes  good  artists  too,  are  often 
gnilty  of  now-a-days,  are  never  seen — 
no  indication  of  difficulty  of  working 
upon  a  greasy  surface,  where  the  paint 
hii  shown  a  repugnance  to  tho  surface, 
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When  these  facts  can  be  dbproved  by 
a  competent  judge,  who  knows  how  to 
distinguish  the  mendings  from  tho 
original  work,  wo  shall  begin  to  think 
it  idle  to  waste  timo  on  enquiries  such 
as  "  What  is  it  painted  with  ?  *'  and 
suspect  that  time  will  ultimately  of 
itself  restore  all  it  is  taking  away,  and 
that  every  modern  picture  may  be  the 
real  phcenix  to  rise  from  its  own  ashes. 
In  tho  mean  time,  we  will  prosecute 
our  enquiry,  and  under  a  happy  hope 
**  feel**  that  it  may  be  possible,  through 
tho  widely  circulating  pages  of  Maga, 
for  even  us,  by  the  help  of  our  friends, 
scienti6c  and  practical  artists,  if  not 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  old  me-« 
thods,  to  invent  new  that  shall  not 
have  tho  numerous  objections  which 
we  have  pointed  out  as  inseparable 
from  our  macgyUvp.  We  reviewed 
Mr  Taylor's  translation  of  Merim^e, 
because  we  thought  the  work  likely  to 
bo  permanently  injurious  ;  and  now 
again  revert  to  the  opinion  of  Tingry, 
surely  a  competent  judge,  kept  back 
by  Merimco,  indeed  with  an  apparent 
effort  to  mislead — for  a  regret  is  ex- 
pressed that  Tingry  did  not  apply  his 
chemical  knowledge  to  art,  that  is 
picture  art,  which  tho  professor  never- 
theless did  ;  and  in  a  passage  in  which 
he  mentions  the  practice  of  English 
painters,  reprobates  tho  very  admix- 
ture of  varnishes  with  the  paint,  a 
practice  which  it  is  the  professed  pur- 
pose of  the  whole  work  of  Merim^ 
to  establish.  And  surely,  considering 
the  authority  under  which  that  work 
comes  before  the  public  in  Franco  and 
England,  it  is  extraordinary  that  thero 
should  be  found  such  mistranslations 
from  the  Latin  and  Italian,  which 
must  deceive  any  not  acquainted  with 
those  languages — mistranslating  which 
mainly  tends  to  confirm  what  is  intend- 
ed to  be  established.  Wo  do  not  say 
that  Merimee's  favourite  varnish,  co- 
pal, may  not  bo  made  useful,  even  as 
an  ingredient  in  a  vehicle;  but  we 
want  better  proof  than  any  ho  has 
given  us,  that  mastic  varnish  may  not 
be  used  without  certain  deterioration 
to  works.  We  have  no  doubt  it  is 
soft,  never  thoroughly  dries,  and  at- 
tracts to  itself  the  impurities  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  compounded  with 
turpentine,  the  residuum  of  which  is 
filthy.  Yet  this  is  found  in  more  than 
one  of  Merim6o*s  recipes.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  hero  to  mcuVvou  VWV  N  \itw^V» 
contemporary  wiih  iVve^ouTx^^eTt^  ^t  >Xxa 
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English  lohooly  seemt  to  have  been 
much  more  careAil  than  they  were  in 
his  pigments  and  medium.  Svme  of 
his  pictares«  indeed,  have  a  dry  and 
rather  poor  thin  look»  as  if  tarpentino 
had  been  principally  the  vehicle ;  this 
is  not  the  case  with  other  of  his  works. 
We  have,  however,  remarked  that 
oracking  in  any  of  his  pictures  is  veiy 
rare.  Yet  Wilson,  whom  Vernet  re- 
commended with  great  liberality,  wor* 
thy  an  artist,  to  the  notice  and  patron- 
age  of  our  English  connoisseurs  and 
collectors,  and  whose  genius  for  land- 
scape he  discovered,  and  was  the 
means  of  his  taking  to  that  walk  of 
art^ Wilson,  we  say,  used  a^  most 
unsafe  medium,  consequently  his  pic- 
tures constantly  require  the  cleaner's 
superintendence.  We  may  here  too 
ask  "  Obiter"  why  Louthcrbourg 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  He 
painted  so  much  in  this  country  that 
we  might  almost  call  him  an  English 
painter ;   and    if   so,    setting    aside 

Portraits,  perhaps  the  very  best  we 
ave  had.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
genius,  and  of  very  versatile  powers. 
His  execution  was  very  variable, 
well  adapted  to  the  objects  he  had 
to  represent,  yet  not  without  the 
audacity  of  genius,  if  we  may  use 
so  bold  a  term.  He  had  the  art 
of  griving  every  thing  he  painted  an 
interest  peculiar  to  it.  Wherever  he 
was,  it  might  be  said  that  the  **  Genius 
loci*'  was  his  familiar.  Had  ho  painted 
but  a  few  pictures,  he  would  surely 
have  had  a  higher  reputation,  perhaps 
deservedly  a  very  high  one.  Even 
his  worst  pictures  are  rescued  from 
commonplace,  by  Bome  feeling,  we  use 
the  word  designedly,  which  he  con- 
trived to  give  them.  He  had  ever  a 
clear  true  pencil,  indicative  of  great 
facility.  How  vigorous  are  some  of 
his  battle  pieces ;  we  particularly  re- 
member one,  between  the  Turks  and 
Kussians ;  and  his  marine  subjects 
have  not  been,  we  think,  approached 
in  modem  days.  It  is  curious  that  he, 
who  was  a  native  of  an  inland  country, 
and  nurtured  as  an  artbt  in  the 
depths  and  heights  of  Alpine  scenery, 
should  have  criticised  the  works  of  a 
native  of  Marseilles,  as  we  believe 
Vernet  was,  and  determined  to  rival 


the  French  marine  painter.  For  this 
purpose  he  made  a  tour  to  the  coast 
of  France  for  a  few  months,  and 
brought  back  sketches,  from  which  it 
is  said  the  artists  of  his  day  augured 
no  good,  and  ridiculed  his  purpose  of 
painting  marine  subjects.  But  his 
studies  were  stored  more  in  his  mind, 
than  on  paper  or  canvass  ;  for  his 
attempt  did  succeed,  and  his  marine 
pictures  are  his  very  best,  some  of 
them  may  be  pronounced  magni- 
^cent.  It  is  said  that  he  remarked 
of  Vernet,  that  he  could  paint  ships, 
but  that  he  knew  nothing  of  sky  and 
water.  We  should  almost  have  doubt- 
ed the  genuineness  of  the  remark,  for 
Vernet's  sky  and  water  are  far  better 
than  his  shipping.  One  thing  must 
be  said  of  Loutherbourg.  He  was  no 
imitator.  Had  he  not  appended  to  his 
art  strange  schemes  which  failed, 
perhaps  originating  in  a  superfluity  of 
inventive  faculty  unemployed  to  better 
purposes,  he  mig^t  have  been  estima- 
ted according  to  his  true  genins,  as 
the  very  first  of  our  painters.  His 
reputation  suffers  from  liis  worst  works. 
This  is  wandering  from  the  purpose  for 
which  we  took  up  our  pen,  which  was 
simply  by  taking  advantage  of  some 
remarks  in  the  Art  Unio/h  to  direct 
public  attention,  and  particularly  the 
attention  of  all  of  competent  chemi- 
cal knowledge,  that  something  may 
be  discovered,  which  can  be  establish- 
ed, so  that  the  artist  may  not  find 
the  ground  literally  slipping  from 
under  him. 

We  greatly  rejoice  to  find  that 
King's  College  have  nobly  set  the  ex- 
ample and  established  a  professorship 
of  painting;  again  and  again  would  we 
urge  it  upon  the  consideration  of  those 
-whose  business  it  should  be  to  take 
up  the  matter,  that  professorships  of 
painting  in  our  universities  would  do 
more  than  any  other  thing  whatever 
to  render  art  sure  and  great,  and  give 
a  step  in  advance  to  general  education ; 
to  associate  art  with  the  higher  culti- 
vation of  mind,  of  taste,  and  litera- 
ture ;  and  rescue  it  from  that  mean 
connexion  with  mere  manufactures,  to 
which  the  vulgar  notions  of  modem 
utilitarians  would  strive  to  chain  it 
down. 
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_  We  have  often  wiihed  for  an  inner 
▼lew  of  the  proud  ancient  monarclij 
of  Fraocey  before  the  national  spirit 
had  boon  wholly  quelled  by  tho  royal 
power.  It  is  fortunate  tli:it  such  a 
view  has  been  furnished  by  Sir  Henry 
Bunbury»  who  hsis  very  judiciously 
inserted  in  his  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Han. 
mer  an  account  of  France^  written  in 
164d  by  an  elder  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
aa  English  cavalier,  who  had  with- 
drawn from  England  on  the  downfal 
of  the  royal  cau»c.  Hannier  evidently 
was  a  man  of  no  common  sag^acity,  and 
has  given  a  very  intorcstiiig  i^ ketch  of 
the  whole  social  and  political  organi- 
zation of  the  kingdom. 

Every  institution  of  which  he  speaks 
ha9  disappeared  amidst  the  convul- 
sions which  the  country  has  since  un- 
dergone ;  or  if  a  remnant  of  past  ages 
can  here  and  there  bo  traced,  imU'iided 
in  the  recent  formations,  it  is  regarded 
as  a  mere  curiosity,  a  sort  of  fossil, 
only  to  be  wondered  at,  like  the  bones 
of  an  ichthyosaurus  or  a  drinotherium 
ingantcnm ;  and  yet  we  shall  find  that 
France  is  ioHnenced  to  this  hour  by 
many  causes  which  were  at  work  in 
IIarimcr*s  time,  and  tlut  the  people 
were  then,  under  an  absolute  monar- 
chy, just  what  they  were  after  wards  in 
a  republic — ^just  what  they  are  now  in 
their  amphibious  democratic  monar- 
chy ;  and  what  their  blood  and  climate 
will  always  make  them,  in  tlie  essen- 
tial basis  of  character  at  least ;  thougli 
the  tone,  and  the  fashion,  and  all  super- 
ficial tendencies,  may  be  altered. 

In  Hanmer*i»  time,  France  was  very 
full  of  money — silver  and  gold — the 
towns  and  villages  were  not  deciying, 
but  the  houses  were  full  of  people,  and 
the  streets  swarming  ^ith  children, 
which  no  man  could  well  believe  but 
he  that  saw  it. 

The  climate  of  France  he  consider- 
ed to  be  uuiversally  delicate,  whole- 
some, equal,  and  temperate ;  neither 
exceeding  in  heat,  coldness,  or  mois- 
ture ;  the  champaign  generally  delight- 
ful, embellished  with  corn-fields,  vine- 
yards, olive-yards,  fruit-trees,  wooJf, 
groves,  innumerable  towns  and  vil- 
lages, commonly  of  white  stone,  no- 
blemen's houses,  and  watered  with 
rome  navigable  rivers,  and  with  many 
pleasant  brooks. 


The  metropolis  of  France  was  Pari^ 
the  <jueen  of  the  European  citieii» 
seated  in  tho  isle  of  Franco,  upon  the 
sweet  river  Seine.  Tho  glory  and 
riches  of  this  city  proceeded  not  so 
much  from  trade,  though  it  was  plen* 
tifully  provided  with  all  merchandises^ 
especially  tho  most  curious  and  rare* 
but  from  the  king's  ordinary  residence 
there  ;  and  consequently,  tho  coo- 
ilueneo  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the 
fixed  court  of  parliament  for  divers 
provinces,  the  high  chancery  of  the 
kingdom,  treasuries,  and  several  coun- 
t-iU  and  courts  of  justice.  The  miracle 
if  tho  place  was  its  populousness. 
The  buildings  about  tho  city  had  in- 
creased marvellously  within  tho  last 
twenty  years.  The  area,  in  Hanmer's 
opinii>n,  was  not  so  vast  as  commonly 
reported,  London  covering  ahnoat  a§ 
much  t/rtifthd,  Evelyn,  in  his  ••  Diary 
of  1644,"  pronounces,  with  some  he- 
sitation, an  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
fefizc  of  London  ;  but  adds,  that  there 
is  no  comparison  between  tho  build- 
ings, palaces,  and  materials*- Paris 
being  entirely  of  stone  and  more  sump- 
tuous, though  our  piazzas,  or  open 
lilacos,  wi  re  larger.  The  ezpeuso  of 
living  was  not  so  great  as  at  London ; 
much  cheaper  than  at  Madrid ;  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  Madrid  was 
a  more  expen&ive  place  than  London 
in  those  days  of  Spanish  grandeur. 
The  jirico  of  wine,  white  and  clarot, 
from  2i].  an  Kngli;ih  q\iurt  to  8d. ; 
mutton,  veal,  and  beef,  at  5d.  a-pound 
the  best.  The  price  of  meat  seems 
remarkably  high  for  that  day.  We 
learn  from  Evelyn,  that  Paris  was 
paved  with  a  kind  of  freestone,  of  near 
a  foot  square,  which  was  more  easy  to 
walk  on  than  our  pebbles  in  London. 

In  the  preceding  age,  young  men 
of  rank  from  France,  as  well  as  from 
other  countries,  used  to  repair  to  Italy, 
in  order  to  acquire  certain  accom- 
plishments— a  fashion  of  which  Roger 
Ascham  speaks  with  much  indignation. 
"  If  some  do  not  well  understand 
what  is  an  Englishman  Italianatcd, 
I  will  plainly  tell  him.  Ife  that,  bif 
living  and  travelling  in  Hull/,  bringeth 
home  into  England  out  of  Italy  the 
religion,  the  teaming,  the  policy,  the 
experience,  the  mohntrs  o/  Iluli| ;  \X\«X. 
is  to  sayi  for  io\\g\oti»  y^^^1>  ^^ 
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irorse ;  for  learningy  less  commonly 
than  they  carried  out  with  them ;  for 

golicyy  a  factious  heart,  a  dbcoursing 
eady  a  mind  to  meddle  in  all  men*s 
matters ;  for  experience,  plenty  of 
new  mischiefs,  ne?er  known  in  Eng- 
land before ;  for  manners,  variety  of 
Tanities  and  change  of  filthy  living." 
But  now  Paris  was  much  resorted  to 
on  account  of  its  famous  univeriity, 
and  flourishing  academies  for  instruc- 
tion in  riding  the  great  hone,  fencing^ 
dancing,  the  mathematics,  and  all  gen-- 
teel  exercises,  which  drew  thither  the 
youth  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
other  countries,  and  of  Italy  itself. 

The  people,  as  in  other  European 
kingdoms,  were  distingubhed  into 
noble  and  not  noble.  They  only  were 
noble  that  came  of  a  noble  race; 
and  under  the  term  noblesse  was 
understood,  not  only  the  peerage,  (in 
which  sense  only  we  use  the  word,) 
but  all  the  gentry,  some  of  whom  had 
no  titles,  but  bore  either  their  family 
names  or  offices  in  the  state ;  others 
wero  dignified  with  duchies,  marquis- 
ates,  earldoms  or  counties,  viscounties, 
and  baronies,  and  yet  were  not  peers 
of  the  realm.  The  peers  were  only 
twenty-four  in  number.  Those  who 
had  titles  did  not  hold  their  honours 
by  patents,  relating  to  the  persons,  as 
generally  in  England ;  but  had:  their 
lands  erected  by  the  king  into  duchies, 
&c. ;  and  consequently  the  title  and 
the  land  were  inseparable,  as  the 
earldom  of  Arundel  with  us  was 
annexed  to  the  castle  jof  that  name. 
No  duke,  marquis,  count,  or  baron, 
unless  he  were  also  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
had  any  privilege  by  his  title  above 
the  rest  of  the  geniilhommes,  besides 
precedence  or  place,  which  they  ordi- 
narily took  according  to  the  antiquity 
of  their  houses,  and  not  according  to 
the  date  of  their  creations  or  the  style 
of  their  honours. 

The  noblesse  held  of  the  king  by 

knights*  service,  and  were  generally 

bred  up  in  the  wars.      Th&f  kept  a 

distance  with  all  that  were  not  noble, 

were  they  ever  so  rich.      They  only 

could  be  governors  of  towns,  castles, 

or  provinces ;  and  had  all  places  in 

their  hands  that  concerned  tne  safety 

and  peace  of  the  kingdom .     They  had 

great  power  in  their  seigniories,  many 

having  therein  the  right  of  justice^ 

even  to  the  taking  away  life.     None 

bai grentlemen  could  b&wk,  hunt»  or 

eAoo4f  except  in  some  places  adjoin-* 
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ing  to  great  towns,  and  the  king  could 
impose  nothing  on  their  lands  or  per- 
sons, neither  of  which  were  justly 
taillable ;  though  they  necessarily  paid 
indirect  taxes  like  other  people.   The 
nobilitv  and  gentry  of  France  could 
generally  ride  the  great  horse,  and 
fence  and  dance  perfectly  well ;  had 
some  skill  in  music ;  all  played  upon 
the  guitar  or  lute ;  they  understood 
arithmetic  and  the  mathematics  well ; 
and  had  commonly  some  knowledge 
of  philosophy  and  history,  which  they 
read  in  their  own  language,  and  not 
in  Latin ;  for  they  affected  not  study- 
ing controversies  in  divinity  or  the 
old  tongues,  being  naturally  addicted 
to  action  and  war,  and  to  conversa- 
tion and  courtship.     They  were  full 
of  compliment  and  civility,  but  jealous 
of   their  honour,  and  impatient    of 
affronts,  whence  many  duels ;  great 
couriers  and  servers  of  ladies;  gay 
and  fanciful  in  dress  ;  gallant  in  their 
attendance ;  affable  to  strangers ;  quick 
and  subtle  in  business ;  studious   of 
their  own  interests ;  fnll  of  air  and 
spirit,  "  called  by  the  duller  northern 
n&iiona  faniastiatess  and  levity  ;"  and 
inferior  to  the  Italians  and  Spaniards 
in    nothing    but    the    extremity    of 
patience,  being  not  able  to  attend  half 
their  life  for  the  execution  of  a  design* 
Few    of  them  lived  settled  in  the 
country ;  but,  being  universally  am- 
bitious of  power  and  glory,  they  either 
followed  the  court,  or  took  commands 
in  the  army,  or  had  governments  of 
towns  or  provinces.     Their  revenues 
were  generally  not  very  great.     Few 
marquises  or  counts  had  more  than 
fifteen    hundred   or    two    thousand 
pounds  sterling  a-year,  and  few  dukes 
more  than  four  or  five  thousand ;  yet 
some  few  had  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
▼early,  as  the  Prince  of  Conde,  (who 
bad  a  great  deal  of  money  besides,) 
the  Dukes  of  Yendome^    Epernon, 
and  Richelieu. 

Their  exercises  were  chiefly  tennis, 
hunting,  riding,  and  shooting  with  a 
gun,  in  which  they  were  very  skilful ; 
they  loved  setting  and  coursing  very 
much,  and  *'  hunted  not  with  thatgra* 
vity  and  order  as  in  England.**  The 
lesser  gentry  went  into  the  fields  with 
hounds,  greyhounds,  curs,  spaniels, 
and  guns  all  together,  and  any  thing 
to  take  their  game,  which  was  either 
hare,  partridge,  deer,  boar,  or  fowl. 

HLoat  oi  tViQ  «xkc\«^l  fiaimilies  were 
then  exttuct)  «xl^  %0s  ^^xA^n^oa^^^ 
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the  nature  of  the  warfare  of  those 
times  always  made  the  gentry  irrcsis- 


the  old  feudfl,  so  that  gentlemen  liyed 
quietly  together,  except  in  PoictoUy 
wherethere  were  still  daily  qnarrels  be- 
twiztneighbouringfamilies.  Amongst 
those  that  were  not  noble  were  com- 
prehended all  the  peasants  or  husband- 
men, all  tradesmen  or  bourgeois,  all 
lawyers  and  merchants,  all  officers  and 
eolleetors  of  the  tailie  and  other  im- 
positions, and  all  that  were  not  de- 
cended  of  a  noble  race — that  is,  from 
soldiera,  or  such  as  had  been  ennobled 
by  the  king*8  letters  patent.  Persons 
not'  noblo  were  called  roturierg,  and 
their  lands  and  persons  were  taitiable  ; 
that  is,  subject  to  such  impositions  as 
the  king  pleased  to  impose  on  them  ; 
yet  they  might  then  purchase  noble 
fiefd,  which  they  could  not  anciently, 
paying  a  fine  to  the  king :  and  many 


tiblo,  and  the  ignorant  and  savage 
peasantry  were  coerced  into  obedience. 
The  principles  on  which  the  execu- 
tive power  was  based,  are  well  sot 
forth. 

"  The  goyernment  of  the  kingilom  of 
France  i«  monarchica!,  or  rather  in  prc- 
tent  ti/rnnniral,  according  to  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  word.  The  ahadow  and 
ideas  of  lawp^  and  the  ancient  conntitutiona, 
remain;  hut  the  aovereign  power  of  the 
prince  ia  so  absolute  aa  to  control  them  all. 
J  foe  volo.  JforjufteOt  fd  t'ff  nntrc  pfaisir, 
are  the  worda  now  in  fashion. 

**  The  powerful  condition  the  state  of 
France  is  now  in,  could  never  have  Iwen  at- 
tained to  without  unity  at  home,  which  waa 
companaed  by  the  wisdom  of  Cardinal  Kiche- 


of  them,  especially  the  presidents  of    »7>  t^«"gh  with  much  difficulty ;  /or  tfie 
the  courts  and  the  partisans  or  farmers     *'^'"^^^''"f'  <if ''"«  ^ouutn,  mv,v  .,rr  mw- 


of  new  impositions,  were  excessively 
rich ;  for  Hanmer  had  been  assured 
that  some  partisans  had  L. 40,000  or 
L.50,000  a-year  sterling ;  and  it  was 
usual  for  a  president  to  give  10,000 
pistoles,  and  even  more,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  his  place. 

The  tradesmen  and  the  merchants 
were  well  off ;  but  not  so  rich  as  in 
England  or  Holland.  The  nation  was 
inconsiderable  at  sea.  The  artificers 
were  laborious  and  successful.  Dieppe, 
according  to  Evelyn,  abounded  in 
workmen  who  made  and  sold  curiosi- 
ties of  ivory  and  tortoise-shell.  The 
town  still  preserves  its  character. 
There  were  no  such  people  as  the  yeo- 
men in  England,  or  the  Ciieshire  or 
western  farmers  ;  and  the  peasants 
were  poor  by  reason  of  the  great  im- 
positions, and  because  they  were  only 
tenants  at  will,  at  a  rack-rent,  "  and 
in  a  manner  slaves  to  the  gentry  ;  '*  yet 
they  were  not  so  miserable  as  com- 
monly reported,  for  few  died  of  hun- 
ger, or  wanted  sixpence  or  n  shilling 
to  spend  for  a  collation  any  holiday  in 
a  tavern.  Though  it  might  seem  that 
the  poverty  and  slavery  they  were  bred 
up  in  should  cowardizethem,  yet  they 
made  very  good  soldiers.  Evelyn  tells 
us  that  the  wolves  were  in  such  num- 
bers at  Blois,  that  they  often  came 
and  took  children  out  of  the  very 
streets ;  yet  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would 
not  permit  them  to  be  destroyed. 

Hero  we  see  the  great  curse  of  the 
French  social  system — the  oppression 
and  starvation  of  the  poor.  This  had 
led  to  many  blood/  rebellions;  but 


tinoiu  and  impati*'nt  offforermneuf.'' 

So  far  from  truth  is  the  notion  that 
the  French  Revolution  was  the  first 
interruption  of  the  peacefiilueits  and 
obedience  of  the  French  in  their  in- 
ternal relations,  that  in  the  desperate 
struggles  of  the  League,  fifty  years 
before,  and  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Fronde — witliin  three  or  four  years  af- 
ter, these  remarks  were  written  by  Sir 
Thomas  Ilanmer — Paris  had  her 
emeutes,  barricades,  massacres,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  of  revolution,  but 
the  crown  at  length  j)rcvcailed.  Han« 
mcr  concludes,  upon  the  whole — 

*'  That  the  king  of  France  ia  n  great 
monarch  in  extent  of  dominion^  greater 
in  the  fertility  and  good  situation  thereof, 
greater  in  thlM  incredible  populou^neas  of 
the  «nme,  and  in  their  clone  compaction 
and  adjaconry  ono  to  another,  but  greatest 
of  all  in  his  independent  (lovereignty,  and 
being  armed  constantly.  He  owi'r  homage, 
fealty,  or  obodiencn  to  none  but  to  (>od  ; 
and  under  him  govern^  abnolutcly,  shining 
with  his  own  light,  being  neither  created 
by  the  peopl«*8  nor  nohlea*  BufTragoii,  nor 
upheld  by  the  vulgar  atfections,  (which  are 
inconstant,)  nor  by  auxiliary  forces,  which 
might  at  some  time  or  other  put  laws  uoon 
him  ;  but  hia  only  supporters  are  wisdom, 
and  the  gentry  and  nobility,  who  have 
auch  privileges  and  bcnefilH  from  this  ab- 
solute regal  authority,  that  their  own  in* 
terest  will  ever  tie  thiin  to  seizure  Roifaltif  ; 
and  they  are  ro  numerous  and  potent,  that 
thoy  may  easily  do  it,  and  by  thia  means 
the  king's  power  have  full  influence  upon 
all  peraona  and  affairs,  as  well  eccleaiaalical 
as  civil  and  military." 

The  gentry  and  nobWW^  -wex^  «vjSfi^- 
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oiently  disposed  to  aid  tho  Crown ;  but 


"we  have  already  seen,  that  they  had 
not  those  rural  tastes  which* fix  men 
in  their  natural  sphere  of  influence  and 
activity;  and  the  legpal  rules,  mentioned 
in  the  next  paragraph,  were  continu- 
ally at  work,  breaking  down  the  pro- 
perty and  the  power  Of  those,  who 
alone  had  any  principle  of  permanence 
or  stability. 

All  lands  roturieres,  that  is,  that 
were  not  of  military  tenure,  were  after 
the  death  of  the  ancestor  divided 
equally  amongst  all  the  children,  with* 
out  distinction  of  age  or  sex  :  but 
in  noble  fiefs  the  eldest  son  took  two- 
thirds  of  the  estate,  and  the  chief 
house  and  seigniory  ;  and  the  yoiingcr 
children,  or  cadets,  had  tho  other  third 
part.  Where  there  were  no  sons,  the 
inheritance  went  to  the  daughters,  tho 
eldest  taking  two-thirds,  and  the 
cadets  titie-third.  Roturier  land  was 
sold  originally  for  twenty  years*  pur- 
chase, the  smallest  noble  fief  for 
twenty-five,  some  for  thirty,  some  for 
forty,  and  some  more,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  wood,  the  quality  of 
the  mansions,  and  the  feudal  privileges 
belonging  to  the  estate. 

Thus  the  property  of  the  great  fa- 
milies was  diminishing  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  while  their  rank 
and  pretensions  continued  unabated, 
nay  multiplied,  since  even  the  young- 
er sons  bore  titles,  and  tran<«mitted 
them  to  their  posterity  ;  and  as  it  was 
easy  to  purchase  either  titled  lands, 
or  patents  of  nobility,  the  old  noble 
families  did  not  absorb  the  commercial 
wealth,  as  they  so  often  do  in  this 
country,  where  nobility  is  less  easily 
attainable  ;  and  each  new  family  add- 
ed its  swarm  of  titled  paupers  to  tho 
throng. 

Nor  did  they  acauire  moral  habits 
which  could  give  tliem  weight  with 
their  untitled  countrymen,  and  pro- 
duce that  fusion  of  interests  and  sym- 
pathies, which  connects  all  classes  of 
a  truly  united  people.  One  great 
cause  of  this  was,  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  all,  even  the  most  trifling, 
share  of  administrative  power  in  their 
own  peighbourhood,  where,  under  a 
wber  and  more  liberal  system^  they 
would  have  been  its  chief  depositaries. 
Not  so  much  as  the  construction  of  a 
road  was  committed  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  provinces.  The  central  go- 
namment  assumed  all  the  burden  and 
rnpoDubiUtjr,  Modp  atlemptinf  more 


than  it  could  possibly  perform,  it  was 
naturally  blamed  for  every  thing  that 
happened  amiss.  Burke  has  remarked 
upon  this,  and  Malthus  very  justly 
says,  <*  It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that 
a  propensity  to  govern  too  much  is  a 
certain  indication  of  ignorance  and 
rashness." — Polit.  Econ.^  Introduction, 
But  as  far  as  the  main  object  of 
Richelieu,  the  consolidator  of  this  sys- 
tem, was  concerned,  nothing  could  be 
more  successful.  The  power  of  the 
crown  was  made  irresistible,  except  by 
arms,  and  rebellion  was  the  only  furm 
of  opposition  to  the  government.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  peasantry  knew 
their  lords  only  by  name,  and  tho 
lords,  having  no  respectable  or  digni- 
fied functions  to  discharge  in  tho 
country,  betook  themselves  to  the 
court.  It  is  true,  extensive  feudal 
rights  and  jurisdictions  remained  to 
them  ;  but  jurisdiction  to  be  exercised 
singly  must  be  exercised  by  a  profes- 
sional judge  ;  it  is  only  collective  ju- 
risdiction that  is  of  any  uso  where  the 
judges  are  not  lawyers.  No  single 
juryman,  or  single  justice  of  tho  peace, 
would  choose  to  act  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility in  any  matter  of  import- 
ance. The  sole  jurbdiction  of  the 
French  nob f esse,  had  only  the  eflect  of 
producing  a  class  of  low  lawyers,  bai- 
liffs, and  deputy  judges,  who  combined 
a  knowledge  of  business  with  bad 
and  antisocial  principles,  and  worked 
much  evil  in  the  end.  Robespierre, 
and  many  of  the  most  mischievous 
actors  in  the  Revolution,  belongrcd  to 
this  class.  It  has  been  too  much  the 
policy  of  late  in  this  country  to  with- 
draw every  little  particle  of  power  from 
local  authorities,  and  to  vest  it  in  the 
central  government.  Let  us  beware 
how  we  deprive  our  country  gentle- 
men of  those  inducements  to  apply  to 
business,  which  render  them  useful 
and  respected,  and  form  that  manly 
and  practical  character  which  men 
born  to  fortune  possess  nowhere  but 
in  England.  This  country  has  hert" 
tofore  been  nearly  self-governed. 
Tvoir,  we  see  the  hand  of  the  Home- 
Office  in  every  thing.  If  this  contlnnes, 
if  our  country  gentlemen  are  disgust- 
ed, discountenanced,  and  excluded 
from  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs,  they  will  yield  to  the  tempta* 
tions,  already  strong,  of  a  town  life ; 
their  character  will  be  assimilated,  so 
far  as  circumstances  can  prodnoe  re- 
sembUuoe,  to  that  of  the  ill-fated  no- 
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bUM»e  of  France;  the  countrv  will 
come  to  depend  on  minbterial  dirtc- 
tioDy  and  look  belple«sly  to  the  llunie- 
Office  for  instruction  in  every  emer- 
gency. 

But  though  a  perfectly  centralized 
eaucutive  power  appears  in  the  high- 
est degree  dangerous  to  liberty,  both 
liberty  and  order  are  promoted  br  a 
Heady  and  uniform  judicial  system. 
In  thlsy  France  was  eminently  duti- 
cient.  The  proriaces  had  been  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  at  difierent  times, 
and  they  were  governed  each  by  their 
own  laws  and  customs,  which  made 
their  intercommunication  extremely 
difficult.  Not  only  had  they  a  multi- 
tude of  inferior  ju(&catoric8,  but  there 
were  ten  or  twelve  parliaments,  or 
supreme  courts,  and  there  was  nothing: 
to  g;ive  coiisibtency  to  the  decisions  of 
so  many  tribunals.  The  parliament 
of  Paris,  it  is  well  known,  aspired  to 
the  character  of  a  legislative  body,  and 
frequently  withstood  the  royal  author- 
ity in  a  spirit  of  real  liberty  and  pa- 
triotism ;  yet  Hanmer  tells  us  that,  in 
bis  time,  the  universal  complaint  was 
of  injustice  and  corruption. 

But  the  provinces  were  still  mora 
separated  by  fiscal  than  by  judicial 
regulations.  Each  province  was  taxed 
according  to  a  tarid*  or  rate  uf  its  own ; 
and  a  line  of  customhouees  was  erei't- 
ed  along  the  frontiers  to  prevent  smug- 
gling from  one  distiitt  into  anuthcr. 
Even  corn  was  only   allowed  to    bo 
sold  in  the  province  in  which  it  had 
been  grown.    Tyrannical  and  oppics- 
BiTe  taxes  were  levied  on  every  article 
of  consumption,  and  tliat  in  a  most 
vexatious  manner.       This  kept    the 
people  in  a  degraded  and  barbarous 
situation. 

The  ecclesiastical  body  was  ex- 
tremely rich,  though  Hanmer  ridicu- 
lously over- rates  its  revenues  at 
104,000,000  crowns,  or  i:30,00U,000 
ftteriing.  Tiio  arthbishoprics  were 
uxtcen  in  number;  hishopriis  102; 
parishes,  14,000;  abbeys,  1:),05(>; 
priories,  12,400;  commandcries  of 
Malta,  256  ;  convents  of  cordeliers 
and  all  other  religious  orders,  14,077. 
The  French  Protestants  when  Han- 
mer wrote,  still  enjoyed  the  liberty  of 
their  consciences,  but  with  no  more 
asiurance  of  the  continuance  of  that 
liberty,  than  that  it  was  not  conceived 
good  policy  for  the  king  to  extirpate 
themi  which  certainly  would  not  Ii:ivc 
been  very  difficult  mobt  of  their  gaU 


lant  leaders  being  dead.  The  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes.— thirty 
years  afier — and  the  cruel  persecution 
which  ttie  Protestants  underwent, 
prove  the  correctness  of  Hanmer's 
>iews. 

The  war  policy  of  France  in  lt)48 
b  identical  in  principle  with  the  policy 
of  Louis- Philippe,  as  displayed  in  Af- 
rica and  South  America.  **  It  is  ma- 
ciiVst  the  chief  designs  of  the  King 
of  France  are.  by  a  constant  war,  not 
only  to  keep  the  unquiet  spirits  of  his 
own  people  iu  aoliuu  abroad,  and,  by 
bein^  still  armed,  to  awe  the  common- 
ally,  and  draw  what  treasures  he  pleases 
frum  them,  but  to  make  conijuests 
upon  the  House  of  Austria,  as  time 
aud  aecident»artbrd  best  opportunities: 
but  it  is  conceived  his  principal  aim  is 
at  Flanders,  and  somo  part  of  Cicr- 
niany."  Accordingly,  one*half  of  Flan- 
ders, with  the  German  provinces  of 
Alsace  and  Francbe-Compte,  and  the 
most  important  part  of  Lorrain,  were 
appropriated  by  France  during  the 
very  reign  in  which  Hanmer  wrote. 

He  speaks  of  French  travelling  more 
favourably  than  modem  travellers  do. 
The  Scotch  no  longer  enjoy  the  gra- 
tifying immunity  mentioned  at  the 
end.  "  There  is  not  in  the  world  so 
good  accommodation  for  travellers  as 
in  France,  either  in  respect  of  the  mul- 
titude of  good  inns  and  lodgings,  or  as 
to  posts,  coaches,  horses  to  li ire  by  the 
day,  messengers  who  go  weekly  from 
one  great  town  to  another,  and  carry 
all  manner  of  trunks  and  necessaries 
wherever  you  go,  and  he  finds  for  you 
horse  and  diet  at  a  certain  rate  set 
down  by  the  king's  order.  The  ordi- 
nary charge  of  the  posts  is  20  sols  for 
every  hor::e  every  post.  Ho  carries 
small  cloak-bags  into  the  reckoning. 
Scotchmtn  and  Frenchmen  pay  not  so 
much." 

Evelyn  says,  that  most  of  the  roads 
in  France  were  paved  with  a  small 
square  freestone,  so  that  the  country 
did  not  so  much  molest  the  traveller 
with  dirt  and  ill  way,  as  in  England ; 
but  it  was  hard  for  the  horses'  feet, 
and  caused  them  to  ride  more  tempe- 
rately. Some  curious  particulars  as 
to  the  state  of  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  may  be  collected  from 
a  little  book  called  <<  Anglia  Uotatia,** 
by  Edward  Chamberlayne,  LL.D., 
R.S.S.,  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer DiUiby.  PttbUsVvcd  vtv  Y-w^\wi^, 
and  also  at  \msteT4ara>  **\tv  qi^^x  V^ 
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exting^uiih  in  some  meaBure  the  thirst 
which  foreigners  generally  had  to 
know  the  state  of  this  con3iderahle 
monarchy." 

The  Doctor  first  ennmerates  the 
Tarious  productions  of  England^  in  a 
copious  and  indeed  over-abandant 
style:— '<  Firsts  for  wholesome  sub- 
stantial food,  what  plenty  e?ery  where 
of  sheep,  oxeui  swine,  fallow-deer, 
coneys,  and  hares ;  it  wants  not  red- 
deer,  goats,  nor  roes.  What  abun« 
dance  of  hens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys^ 
pigeons,  and  larks ;  of  partridge,  phea* 
sants,  plovers,  teals,  thrushes,  merles, 
fieldfares,  owsles  or  blackbirds,  wild 
ducks,  wild  geese,  swans,  peacocks, 
buntings,  snipes,  quails,^  woodcocks, 
lapwings !  It  wants  not  eandlings, 
knot,  curlew,  bayning,  dotterel,  roe, 
chur,  ruff^,  maychit,  stint,  sea-ploYcr, 
pewits,  redshanks,  rails,  and  wheat- 
ears,  herons,  cranes,  bitterns,  bustards, 
puffins,  godwits,  heathcocks,  more- 
pouts  or  grouse,  thrushes,  and  thros- 
tles. What  plenty  of  salmon,"  &c. 
(and  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea  and  river 
are  unmercifully  catalogued.) 

Yet,  amidst  all  this  plenty,  he  casts 
many  a  wistful  look  upon  the  departed 
happy  days,  ''  before  the  troubles.** 
**  The  court  of  England,"  he  says, 
**  was  then  accounted  a  pattern  of  god- 
liness, hospitality,  and  charity,  and  all 
honesty  and  virtue ;  the  properest 
school  of  prowess  and  heroic  demean- 
our, and  the  fittest  place  of  educa- 
tion for  the  nobility  and  gentry.  All 
noblemen  or  gentlemen,  subjects  or 
strangers,  that  came  accidentally  to 
court,  were  freely  entertained  at  the 
plentiful  tables  of  his  Majesty*s  offi- 
cers ;  there  were  dail  v  at  court  eighty- 
six  tables  well  furnished,  in  all,  about 
five  hundred  dishes  at  each  meal.  All 
which  was  provided  by  the  several  pur- 
veyors, (we  may  presume  below  the 
market  price,  by  virtue  of  the  preroga- 
tive.) This  prodigious  plenty  in  the 
king's  court,  caused  foreigners  to  put  a 
higher  value  upon  the  king,  and  gained 
the  affections  of  the  natives,  it  being 
found  necessary  for  the  kin?  of  Eng- 
land in  this  way  to  endear  himself  to 
the  English,  who  ever  delighted  in 
feasting ;  as  for  the  Italian  princes, 
by  sights  and  shows  to  gratify  their 
subjects.  Therefore,  by  special  order 
of  the  household,  some  of  his  M^es- 
ty*s  servants,  men  of  quality,  went 
daily  to  Westminster  nail,  in  term 


time,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o*clock,  to  invite  gentlemen  to  eat  of 
the  king's  acates  or  viands,  and  in 
Parliament  time  to  invite  the  Parlia- 
ment men  thereto.** 

One  court  ceremony  is  detailed  with 
much  zest,  and  makes  us  feel  that,  even 
before  the  troubles,  the  golden  age  had 
departed  : — 

*'  The  king*s  court  or  house,  where 
the  king  resided,  was  accounted  a  place 
so  sacred,  that  if  any  man  struck  an- 
other within  the  palace,  so  as  to  draw 
blood,  his  right  hand  was  stricken  off 
with  great  solemnity  and  ceremony  ; 
in  brief,  thus : — The  sergeant  of  the 
king's  wood-yard  brings  to  the  place 
of  execution  a  square  block,  a  beetle, 
staple,  and  cords,  to  fasten  the  hand 
thereto ;  the  yeoman  of  the  scullery 
provides   a  great   fire  of  coals    by 
the  block,  wherein  the  searing- irons, 
brought  by  the  chief  farrier,  are  to  be 
ready  for  the  chief  surgeon  to  use. 
Vinegar  and  cold  water,  brought  by 
the  groom  of  the  saucery  ;  the  chief 
officers,  also,  of  the  cellar  and  pantry 
are  to  be  ready,  one  with  a  cup  of  red 
wine,  and  the  other  with  a  manchet, 
to  offer  to  the  criminal,  after  the  hand 
is  cut  off,  and  the  stump  seared ;  the 
sergeant  of  the  ewry  is  to  bring  linen 
to  wind  about,  and  wrap  the  arm. 
The  yeoman  of  the  poultry,  a  cock  to 
lay  to  it ;  the  yeoman  of  the  chandry, 
seared  cloths  ;   the  master  cook,    a 
sharp  dresser   knife,  which,  at  the 
place  of  execution,  is  to  be  held  up- 
right by  the  sergeant  of  the  larder, 
till  execution  be  performed  by  an  offi- 
cer appointed  thereto,  &c.     *     •     « 
**  After  all  shall  be  imprisoned  during 
life,  and  fined  and  ransomed  at  the 
king*swiUl** 

This  is  the  punishment  which  Sir 
Mungo  Malagrowther  described  to 
Lord  Glenvarloch,  by  way  of  pre- 
paring him  to  undergo  it. 

*'  The  king  of  England  hath  ever 
had  the  repute  of  the  richest  in  do- 
mains of  any  king  in  Europe ;  so  the 
nobility  in  England  have  been  ac- 
counted the  richest  in  lands  of  any 
neighbouring  nation  ;  some  having 
above  £20,000  yearly,  others  £  1 5,000, 
and  many  of  them  above  £10,000. 

**  The  English  nobility  for  valour, 
wisdom,  integrity,  and  honour,  hath 
in  all  former  ages  been  equal  to  any 
in  Christendom. 

''  Every  lord's  house  was  a  kind  of 
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born  suhjci't  of  Kngrland  li.ith  herein 
no  more  privilege  than  the  meanest 
ploujrhman,  but  utterly  want  ///«/  /tind 
of  rv ward  for  nncitnt  virtue  tind  encnu^ 
ragnneut  for  future  industry.  Hut  tho 
nubility  did  btill  enjoy  suniethiufr  liko 
the  shadow  of  tlieir  former  irreatncw. 
There  arc  certain  marks  uf  9tate  that 
belong  to  each  degree  amongst  the  no- 
bility, which  they  may  praciiec  or  not 
practise  at  pleasure. 

"  A  duke  may  have,  in  all  places  out 
of  tho  kinff's  presence,  a  cloth  of 
estate  hanginfif  down  witliin  hnlf  n 
yard  of  the  ground  ;  so  may  his  dueh* 
ess,  and  her  train  home  up  by  a  ba- 
roness ;  and  no  earl  to  wash  with  a 
duko  without  the  duke*8  pleasure. 

"  A  manpiis  may  have  a  clotli  of 
estate,  reaching  within  a  t/ard  of  tho 
ground,  and  that  in  all  places  out  of 
the  presence  of  the  king  or  of  a  duke ; 
and  his  marchioness  to  have  her  train 
borne  by  a  knight's  wife ;  and  no  vis« 
count  to  wash  with  a  manpiis  but  at 
his  pleasure. 

"  An  earl  also  may  have  a  cloth  of 
estate  without  pendants,  but  unly 
fringe,  and  a  countess  may  have  her 
train  born  by  a  gentlewoman,  out  of 
the  presence  of  her  superiors,  and  in 
their  presence  by  a  gentleman. 

"  A  viscount  may  have  a  cover  of 

assay  holden  under  his  cup  when  ho 

drhiks  ;  but  no  assay  taken,  as  dukes, 

nobility  ;   yet  it  is  not  to  be  donhlui    manpiises,  and  earls  may  have,  and 


well  disciplined  conrt,  in  so  much  that 
the  gentry,  males  and  females,  were 
vont  to  be  sent  thither  for  virtuous 
breeding,  and  returned  excellently  Ac- 
complished at  home;  their  table,  at* 
teodancey  officers,  exercises,  recrea- 
tions, garb,  was  an  honour  to  the  na- 
tion. 

'*  Abroad  they  were  attended  with 
as  brave,  numerous,  and  uniform  a  train 
of  servants  and  followers  as  any  in 
Europe,  not  thinking  it  consi^itent  with 
their  honours  to  be  seen  walking  the 
streets  almost  in  cnerjw,  with  only  ouo 
lacquey,  or  not  that  much  less  to  be 
found  drinking  in  a  tavern,"  &c. 

Chambcrlayno  hints  that  tho  nobi- 
lity were  not  in  very  high  estimation 
ia  his  time;  and  this  may  be  esuiily 
believed  of  the  degenerate  court  of 
Charles  II. 

**  If  some  of  the  English  nobility, 
by  a  long- continued  peace,  excessive 
luxury  in  diet,  want  of  action,  &c., 
were,  before  the  late  wars,  born  more 
feeble  in  body  than  their  ancestors, 
and  by  too  fine  and  too  full  diet,  af- 
terwards, were  rendered  weaker  in 
mind  ;  and  then,  during  tho  late 
troubles,  by  much  licentiousness  and 
want  of  fie  education,  were  so  de- 
bauched, that  it  was  lately  ditfieult  to 
find  (as  some  are  bold  to  atHrm)  the 
courage,  wisdom,  integrity,  honour, 
sobriety,  and  courtesy  of  tho  ancient 


that,  under  a  warlike  enterprising 
prince,  all  those  virtues  of  their  fore- 
fathers may  spring  afresh.*' 

The  lioxt  sentence  is  eminently 
sbortrsighted.  Tho  Doctor  bemoans 
that  very  constitution  of  the  nobility, 
which  has  made  them  so  valuable  a 
class. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  great  privi. 
leges  belonging  to  the  nobility  of  Kng- 
laad,  yet  the  greatest  of  them  (no,  not 
the  brother  or  son  of  the  king)  ever 
had  the  privilege  of  the  grandees  of 
Spain,  to  be  covered  in  the  king's 
presence,  except  only  Henry  Uatclitie, 
Earl  of  Surrey;   nor  had  ever  that 


roiiy  have  a  travers  in  his  own  house. 
And  a  viscountess  may  have  her  gown 
borne  up  by  a  woman  out  of  the  pre- 
sence of  her  superiors,  and  in  their 
presence  by  a  man. 

"  A  l)aron  may  also  have  the  cover 
of  his  cup  holden  underneath  whilst 
he  drinketh,  and  a  baroness  may  have 
her  gown  borne  up  by  a  man  in  tho 
presence  of  a  viscountesF. 

**  Of  temporal  lords  or  peers  of 
Knsland,  there  are  at  present  about 
lo(»,  whereof  there  are  eleven  dukes, 
three  marquises,  sixty-six  earls,  ele- 
ven viscounts,  and  sixty- live  barons  ; 
whereas,    within   seventy    years   laft 


higher  privilege  of  tho  nobility  of  past,  there  was  not  one  duke,  but  one 
France,  whose  domain  lands,  and  their  manjuis,  about  nineteen  earls,  three  or 
dependents  holdrng  them,  are  exempt-    /our  viscounts,  and  forty  barons. 


ed  from  all  contributions  and  tallies, 
by  which  favour  they  are  tied  to  their 
king  [the  very  expression  of  Hanmer,] 
tnd  so  enabled  to  serve  him,  that  al- 
though rebellions  are  frequent,  yet 
seldom  of  long  continuance,  and 
never  prospcrons/  wbcrvas  the  bighcU 


"  Of  the  lower  nobility  in  Knpland, 
the  number  is  so  preat,  that  there  are 
reckoned  at  present  above  7t)0  baro- 
nets, who  are  possessed,  ouo  witli  an- 
other, of  about  L.1200a-year  in  lands 
Of  knights,  above  \40Vi,  -^iW,  w^^ 
with  another,  may  \van^5  ^XiowV.  Vi.^V^^ 
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A-year  in  lands.  Of  esquires  and  gen- 
tlemen, above  6OOO9  each  one  possess- 
•d>  one  irith  another,  of  about  L.400 
a-year  in  lands,  besides  younger  bro- 
thers, whoso  number  may  amount  to 
about  10>000  in  all  England,  who 
have  small  estates  in  land ;  but  are 
commonly  bred  np  to  divinity,  law, 
physic,  to  court  and  military  employ- 
ments, but  of  late  too  many  of  them 
to  shopkccpiug." 

He  thinks  that  men  of  this  class  can 
only  with  propriety  bring  up  their 
children  to  military,  court,  state,  or 
church  employments ;  and  yet,  he 
says,  to  the  shame  of  our  nation,  we 
have  seen  of  late  not  only  the  sons  of 
baronets,  knights,  and  gentlemen  sit- 
ting in  shopsj,  but  also  an  earl  of  this 
kingdom  subjecting  his  son  to  an  ap- 
prenticeship and  trade  ;  but,  he  adds, 
that  those  young  gentlemen  had  gen- 
erally taken  ill,  debauched,  courses. 
Finally,  he  says,  that  "  The  true  Eng- 
lish nobility  and  gentry  have  iu  uU 
times  made  it  their  main  a'^m  to  endow 
their  sons  with  such  accomplishments 
especially,  as  might  render  them  ca- 
pable to  defend  their  country  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  govern  it  in  time  of  peace ; 
for  which  two  things  all  gentlemen 
seem  to  bo  born,  and  thorefore  their 
chief  studies  have  ever  been  that  of 
the  great  Emperor  Justinian,  and 
should  be  of  all  princes  and  nobles. 
Til. — Domi  leges  et  foris  arma  quam 
maximie  callere,"  The  following  pas- 
sago  shows  how  diiferently  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  thought  of  pro- 
fessions ;  for  Hanmer  says,  **  that  even 
the  secretaries  of  state  were  not  gen- 
tlemen, it  being  not  the  custom  in 
France  for  persons  of  good  houses  to 
be  pen  and  inkhorn  men,  but  to  take 
upon  them  only  soldierlike  employ- 
ments.*' '*  By  command  of  King  James, 
none  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  inns 
of  court  but  gentlemen  by  descent. 
Our  ancestors  thought  those  of  inferior 
rank  would  rather  debase  the  honour 
of  the  law,  and  would  be  prone  to  chi- 
cane or  play  tricks,  and  not  like  to  be 
•o  fit  for  trusts  and  honours,  whereas 
the  consideration  of  birth  and  fortune 
makes  men  more  careful  of  their  hon*. 
onr  and  reputation.  If  this  command 
of  King  James  had  been  carefully  ob« 
served,  and  one  more  added,  viz.  "  that 
none  but  gentlemen  should  easily  and 
ordinarily  be  admitted  to  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  there  would  be  in  England 
jiifficient  provisions  for  the  younger 


sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
whereof  now  very  many  are  the  ob- 
jects of  pity,  either  for  suffering,  or 
at  least  for  doing  much  evil,  for  want 
of  fit  employments,  and  there  would  be, 
duithtless,  less  corruptivn  in  our  ecde- 
siastical  and  civil  government;  the 
serious  consideration  whereof  would 
he  a  work  worthy  of  our  Parliament  J*^ 
It  is  only  a  few  years  since  it  was  se- 
riously proposed  at  ono  of  the  inns  of 
court,  that  no  man,  not  having  an  in- 
dependent income  of  L.300  a-year, 
should  bo  called  to  the  bar.  The  ex- 
clusive system  here  recommended  by 
Dr  Chamberlayne  was  in  force  among 
the  French  ecclesiastics,  and  contri- 
buted very  much  to  the  ruin  of  their 
church.  The  yeomanry  of  England 
are  represented  as  a  substantial  and 
trustworthy  race  of  people.  This  class 
was  altogether  wanting  in  France,  and 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  of  that 
country  will  still  less  bear  compari- 
son with  ours. 

•*  The  lowest  member,  the  feet  of  tho 
body  politic,  were  the  day-labourers, 
who,  by  the  largo  wages  given  them, 
and  the  cheapness  of  all  necessaries, 
enjoyed  better  dwellings,  diet,  and  ap- 
parel in  England,  than  the  husband- 
men did  in  many  other  countries.  The 
whole  population  of  England  is  esti- 
mated at  about  five  millions  and  a 
half.  The  condition  of  servants  had 
improved  since  our  ancestors'  days, 
*  when  it  was  so  bad,  that  England 
was  called  the  purgatory  of  servants, 
and  it  was,  and  is  still,  the  paradise  of 
wives,  and  the  hell  for  horses.'  As 
some  years  before  the  late  troubles  no 
people  of  any  kingdom  in  the  world 
enjoyed  more  freedom  from  slavery 
and  taxes,  so  generally  none  wero 
freer  from  evil  tempers  and  humours, 
nono  more  devoutly  religious,  will- 
ingly obedient  to  the  laws,  truly  loyal 
to  the  king,  lovingly  hospitable  to 
neighbours,  ambitiously  civil  to  stran- 
gers, or  more  liberally  charitable  to  the 
needy. 

**  No  kingdom  could  show  a  more 
Taliant  prudent  nobility,  a  more 
learned  pious  clergy,  or  a  more  con« 
tented  loyal  commonalty. 

**  The  men'were  generally  honest,  the 
wives  and  women  chaste  and  modest, 

Sarents  loving,  children  obedient,  bus- 
ands  kind,  masters  gentle,  and  aer- 
▼anfs  faithful.*' 

In  a  word,  the  English  were  then, 
according  to  their  ntUive  tempers,  the 
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best  oa^bbourtf  best  frimdii,  bout 
subjects,  and  the  best  ChriMians  in 
tbe  world.  Good- nature  was  a  thing 
so  peculiar  to  tbe  Enf^lish  nation,  and 
so  appropriated  bj  Aimig>hty  God  to 
them,  as  a  great  person  obscrvei!»  that 
It  cannot  well  bo  translated  into  an- 
other laaguage,  or  practised  by  any 
other  people. 

"  Amongst  these  excellent  tcmpcniy 
amongst  this  goodly  wheat,  whilst 
.  men  slept,  the  enemy  came  and  sowed 
tares.  There  sprang  up  of  1  to  years  a 
sort  of  people,"  [not  unlike  certain 
worthies  of  modern  timc:»,J  "  sour,  sul- 
len, suspicious,  f|QeruIous,  ci- usurious 
peevish,  envious,  reserved,  uar row- 
hearted,  clo>e-fistu(l,  self- con  edited, 
Ignorant,  stiff-necked,  children  of  Ue- 
lial,  (according  to  the  genuine  signi- 
fication of  the  word,)  ever  prone  to 
despise  dominion,  to  speak  evil  of  dig- 
nities, to  gainsay  order,  rule,  and  au- 
thority; who  have  accounted  it  their 
honour  to  contend  with  kings  and  go- 


that  humble  re?|U'ot  and  nuful  nvf. 
rence,  v-liich  in  oihcr  kingiiouis  is 
iiMially  given  to  nobility,  gentry,  and 
clergy,  nor  are  they  so  industrious 
or  so  skilfnl  in  man  u  fact  tires  nfi  some 
of  our  npj^^hbour  nations  ;  so  that  in 
Kngland  it  is  no  paradox  to  ntlinu, 
that  as  too  much  indigency  in  the  in- 
ferior sort  of  people  doth  deprrifs  the 
spirits  and  dull  the  minds  of  tiieni,  so 
too  pleutifiil  and  wanton  a  forttmo 
causeih  in  them  a  lazineiis  and  less  in- 
dustry: that  state  eoinmonly  enjoy- 
ing most  peace,  and  order,  and  luippi- 
nvs^f  where  either  the  mothrntv  hnircn- 
nf'xa  of  the  eonntry,  or  want  of  ground, 
or  multitude  of  inipoMs,(Hs  in  Holland,) 
do  neees!«itate  the  common  people  to 
be  industrions  in  their  eallingi*,  and  to 
to  mind  their  own,  as  not  to  disturb 
the  state  and  church  alfairzi. 

"  Moreover,  of  the  English,  espe- 
cially of  the  i»e.i5antry,  it  hath  been 
formerly  and  uidiappily  observed,  that 
then  it  is  happres»t  with  them  when 


vernors,  and  to  disquiet  tho  peace  «»f  they  are  somewhat  i»res?cd  in  a  com- 

kingdoms  ;  whom  no  deserts,  no  cic-  plaining  c«»n(lition,  according  to  that 

mency,  could   ever  oblige  ;    neither  old  rhyming  verse, — 
oaths  nor  promises  bind ;   breathing 


nothing  but  sedition  and  calumnies 
aguust  the  C8tabli;sht  government; 
aspiring  without  measure,  railing 
without  reason,  and  making  their  own 
wild  fancies  tho  square  and  rnlc  of 
their  consciences  ;  hating,  despihing, 
or  disrespecting  tho  nobility,  gentry, 
and  superior  clergy." 

'*Tlio  nobility  and  chief  gentry  of 
England  have  been,  even  by  stran- 
gers, compared  to  the  finest  Hour,  but 
the  lower  sort  of  common  iu-o]de  to 
tbe  coarsest  bran  ;  the  innate  good- 
nature,  joined  with  tho  liberal  educa- 
tion and  converse  with  strangers  in 
foreign  countries,  render  those  exeerd- 
ingly  civil ;  whereas  the  wealth,  in?>o« 
lencc,  and  pride  of  these,  and  their 
rare  converse  with  strangers,  have 
rendered  them  so  diistastefnl,  not  only 
to  tbe  few  strangers  who  frequent 
England,  but  even  to  their  own  geu- 
try,  that  they  could  sometimes  wish 
that  either  the  country  were  less  plcn- 
tiful,  or  that  the  impositions  were 
heavier ;  for  by  reason  of  the  great 
abundance  of  the  flesh  and  fish,  corn, 
leather,  wool,  &c.,  which  tho  soil  of 
its  own  bounty,  with  little  labour,  doth 
produce,  the  peasants,  at  their  ease, 
and  almost  forgetting  labour,  grow 
richf  and  hereby  so  proud,  insolent, 
and  caroleiSf  that  they  neither  give 


'  Rubtica  g( ns  etft  oplinia  flenH,  ct  nihsiima 
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I)r  ( !hambcrlA}'no  speaks  in  a  most 
panprr- pinching  htrain.  He  would 
see  mueli  to  gratify  him  if  ho  eould 
for  a  time  revisit  the  upper  earth. 
Tiio  next  sentenee  rcminiis  us  of  the 
believe  rs  in  Sir  William  Courlenay : — 
**  The  Knglith  people  aneicntly  were, 
and  at  this  day  are,  very  npt  to  hearken 
to  prophecies,  and  to  create  piouigies; 
and  tlK-n  to  inter])rc-t  them  aceording 
to  tlieir  own  extravafiant  conceits. 

"Stahliingin  England  is  inneh  more 
seldom  thaif  in  Italy,  the  Kngli>li  being 
easy  to  be  reeoneiied,  to  jiardon  and 
remit  oH'enees,  not  apt  tosn  k  revenge ; 
the  true  well-bred  English  have  more 
of  inclination  to  goodness,  which  the 
G reeks  called  i'hilanlhropia,tlian  other 
nations  ;  the  nobility  and  well-bred 
gentry  delighting  to  be  gracious  and 
courteous  with  strangers,  compassion- 
ate to  the  afflicted,  and  grateful  to  be- 
nefactors, when  their  purse  or  estate, 
not  diverted  by  other  extravagant  cx» 
pcnses,  will  give  thrm  leave  to  re- 
member them. 

"  Their  ingenuity  (ingcnuonsncss) 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  excellent  at 
the  cheat,  but  subject  in  that  point 
rather  to  take  than  give ;  awd  ik>\YV^^^ 
ing  others  as  open-VieviTV^  «&  ^^\ni- 
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teWesi  are  many  times  ia  treaties  over- 
natcht  by  them  whom  they  over* 
matcht  in  arms  and  true  valor. " 
This  remark  has  often  been  made 
since,  and  never  was  more  applicable 
than  now.  It  is  Lord  Palmcrston's 
only  excuse. 

**  The  English,  especially  the  gen* 
try»  are  so  much  given  to  prodigality, 
sports,  and  pastimes,  that  estates  are 
oftener  spent  and  sold  than  in  any 
other  country.  They  think  it  a  piece 
of  frugality  beneath  a  gentleman  to 
bargain  beforehand,  or  to  count  after- 
wards, for  what  they  eat  in  any  place, 
though  the  rate  be  most  unreasonable; 
whereby  it  comes  that  cooks,  vintners, 
innkeepers,  and  such  mean  fellows, 
enrich  themselves,  and  beggar  and 
insult  over  the  gentry.  In  a  word,  by 
their  prodigality  it  comes,  that  not 
only  those,  but  tailors,  dancing-mas- 
ters, and  such  trifling  fellows,  arrive 
to  that  riches  and  pride  as  to  ride  in 
their  coaches,  keep  their  summer- 
houses,  to  be  served  in  plate,  &c.,  an 
insofence  insupportable  in  other  well- 
governed  nations ! " 

There  are  persons  now  alive,  who 
remember  the  great  Sir  John  Gallioi 
going  about  in  his  own  carriage  to  give 
lessons  in  dancing.  But  that  was  in 
the  days  of  the  **  minuet  de  la  cour.*' 

<*  The  English  are  generally  great 
flesh-eaters,  although,  by  the  nearness 
of  the  sea,  and  abundance  of  rivers  and 
flsh- ponds,  there  Is  no  want  of  fish. 
In  former  times,  their  table  was  in 
many  places  covered  four  times  a-day; 
they  had  breakfasts,  dinners,  bever- 
ages, and  suppers,  and  every  where  set 
dinners  and  suppers,  until  the  time  of 
the  late  troubles ;  wherein  many  emi- 
nent families  being  much  impoverished, 
a  custom  was  taken  up  by  some  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  of  eating  a  more 
plentiful  dinner,  but  no  supper ;  as,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Romans  and  Jews 
anciently,  and  the  hotter  climates  at 
this  day,  have  little  or  no  dinners,  but 
set  suppers. 

«  Feasting,  also,  is  not  so  common 
and  profuse  as  anciently.  Anciently, 
at  a  call  of  sergeants-at  law,  each  ser- 
geant (sailh  Fortescue)  spent  1600 
crowns  in  feasting,  which  in  those 
days  was  more  than  1600  now. 

**  Since  the  late  rebellion,  England 

hath  abounded  in   variety  of  drinks 

(^  //  did  lately  in  variety  of  reli^fions) 

adore  any  nation  in  Europe,    Besides 

all  aorts  of  the  best  wines,  from  Spain, 


France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  G  recta, 
there  are  sold  in  London  above  twen« 
ty  sorts  of  other  drinks,  aa  brandy, 
coffee,  chocolate,  tee^  aromatic,  mum* 
sider,  perr}',  beer,  ale,  many  aorta  of 
ales,  very  different,  as  cock,  stepony, 
&c. ;  a  piece  of  wantonness  whereof 
none  of  our  ancestors  were  ever  guilty. 
**  The  ancient  English  vices  were 
gluttony,  pride  in  apparel,  and  ex- 
cess of  drinking.  Some  persons,  and 
those  of  quality,  may  not  be  safely  vi- 
sited in  an  afternoon,  without  running 
the  hazard  of  excessive  drinking  of 
healths;  and  in  some  places  it  is 
esteemed  an  excellent  piece  of  wit  to 
make  a  man  drunk ;  for  which  pur- 

Eose  some  swilling  insipid  trencher 
uffoon  is  always  at  hand.'* 
The  Doctor  speaks  as  if  he  had  him- 
self  been  entrapped. 

<'  However,  it  may  be  truly  aflSrm- 
ed,  that  at  present  there  is  generally 
less  excess  of  drinking  (especially 
about  London,  since  the  use  of  coffee, 
&c.)  than  heretofore.  Duelling,  so 
common  hei'etofore,  is  now  almost  laid 
aside  here  as  well  as  in  France." 

The  general  prosperity  and  comfort 
of  England  is  evident  from  the  folio w« 
ing  facts. 

"  Houses  in  cities,  that  were  made 
formerly  usually  of  wood,  are  now 
built  of  good  stone  or  brick,  and 
covered  with  slate  or  tile  ;  the 
rooms  within,  formerly  wainscotcn, 
were  then  hung  with  tapestry,  or 
other  convenient  stuff;  and  all  cielcd 
with  plaster,  excellent  against  the 
rage  of  fire,  against  the  cold,  and  to 
hinder  the  passage  of  all  dust  and 
noise.  The  modern  buildings  were  far 
more  slight,  and  of  less  continuance 
than  the  ancient.  The  houses  of  the 
nobles  and  rich  were  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  pewter,  brass,  fine  linen, 
and  plate ;  the  mean  mechanics  and 
ordinary  husbandmen  wanted  not  sil- 
ver  spoons,  or  some  silver  cups  in  their 
houses.  The  windows  everywhere 
glazed,  not  made  of  paper  or  wood,  as 
is  usual  in  Italy  and  Spain.  Chim- 
neys in  most  places,  and  no  stoves, 
although  the  far  more  southern  parts 
of  Germany  could  hardly  subsist  in 
the  winter  without  them. 

*'  Anciently,  the  fee  expected  by  a 
sergeant  from  his  client,  for  advice 
given  at  his  chamber,  or  for  pleading 
in  any  court  of  judicature,  was  no  more 
than  2lOs.aTkd\i©  ^eeot  ^Wtmlfet  lOa.  • 
but  at  preaent  \t  \%  X^^^^m^  ^l^m^^v. 
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ordioarjr  to  ipive  some  sergeants  £10, 
and  aome  ^Og  and  to  a  banister  half 
as  nmeh  at  the  bearing  of  anj  consi« 
derable  cause;  wberebj  it  comes  to 
pass  that  aome  lawjers  in  one  year 
gain  in  fees  £3000,  and  some  £4000; 
and,  in  a  few  jeaiSy  purchase  estates 
fit  for  lords,  and  sometimes  live  to  see 
themselvei  ad? anced  to  be  peers  of  the 
realm« 

**  Ancientljy  the  usual  fee  of  a  doctor 
of  physic  was  20s.,  and  one  that  had 
not  taken  that  degree  lOs. :  at  present 
there  b  no  certain  rule;  but  some 
that  are  eminent  have  rcceiTed  in  fees 
yearly  two  or  three  thousand  poondu, 
and  purchased  great  estates,  which  in 
other  countries  is  Tery  rare. 

**  The  income  of  the  queen- dowa- 
ger was  £60,000  a-year ;  the  lords  of 
the  bedchamber  had  £1000  a-yoar; 
and  the  ofllcers  of  the  household  seem 
to  have  been  paid  very  much  accoid* 
ing  to  the  present  scale.*' 

The  following  account  of  the  Post- 
Offioe  is  curious,  at  a  time  when  we 
haTO  seen  its  roTennes  amount  to  a 
million  and  a  half  of  pounds  sterling 
—of  which,  it  seems,  the  Exchequer 
could  spare  one  million  1 

"  Though  the  number  of  letters- 
missive  in   England  were  not  at  all 
considerable  in  our  ancestors*  days, 
yet  it  is  now  so  prodigiously  great, 
(jfinee  the  meanest  people  hate  generally 
learned  to  write)  that  this  office  is  farmed 
for  thirty  thoueand pounds  a-year.    A 
letter,  containing  a  whole  sheet  of  pa- 
per, is  couTcyed  eighty  miles  for  2d. ; 
two  sheets  4d.  ;  and  an  ounce  of  let- 
ters but  8d.  ;  and  that  in  so  short  a 
,  time,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  that 
every  twenty-four  hours  the  post  goes 
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120  miles ;  and  in  five  days  an  answer 
of  a  letter  may  be  had  from  a  place 
30O  miles  distant  from  the  writer." 
Travelliag,  too,  had  improTcd  :— 
*^  There  is  of  late  such  an  admirable 
commodiousness,  both  fur  men  and 
women  of  bettor  rank,  to  travel  from 
London  to  almost  any  great  town  of 
England,  that  the  like  hath  not  been 
known  in  the  world,  and  that  is  by 
stage-coache3,  wherein  one  may  be 
transported  to  any  place,  sheltered 
from  foul  weather  and  foul  ways,  free 
from  endamaging  one's  health  or  body 
by  hard  joggling  or  over-violent  mo- 
tion, and  this  not  only  at  a  low  price, 
as  about  a  shilling  for  every  five  miles, 
but  with  such  velocity  and  speed,  as 
that  the  posts  in  some  foreign  coun- 
tries make  not  more  miles  in  a  day  ; 
for  the  stage-coaches,  called  fiyiog 
coaches,  makeyor/y  or  fifty  mites  in  a 
day  (/)  as  from  London  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  (hat  in  the  space  of 
twetve  hours,  not  counting  the  time  for 
dining ;  setting  forth  not  too  early, 
nor  coming  in  too  late.*' 

Farewell,  honest  Doctor  Chamber- 
lay  ne  :  the  world  would  not  suit  you 
now,  nor  you  it.  Parliament*  men 
do  indeed  still  dine  at  court,  but  the 
royal  hospitality  has  become  more  dis- 
criminating :  and  not  a  hand  has  been 
stricken  off  within  the  memory  of  man. 
The  lower  orders  are  still  moro  en- 
croaching than  in  your  day,  and  the 
forty  or  fifty  miles  a-day  velocity  of 
your  flying  coaches  has  been  increased 
nearly  to  forty  or  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
You  would  have  no  pleasure  in  life,  and 
wo  beg  your  pardon  for  this  momen* 
tary  resuscitation. 
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ON  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI  AND  COREGGIO. 


Immediately  before  and  after  the 
completion  of  the  triad  of  Italian 
paiutiogf  in  Michael  Aogelo,  llailacl, 
and  Titian — so  iminediutely  that  they 
almost  seem  to  be  contemporary  with 
these  eminent  masters — Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Antonio  da  Coreggio  ap- 
pear. These,  sundered  as  thi-y  are 
by  the  intervention  of  the  qualities 
signiGed  by  those  great  successors  of 
the  one  and  predecessors  of  the  otlicr, 
and  strikingly  diilerent  in  respect  to 
what  thoy  liinst  he  conbidercd  to  have 
separately  effected,  when  their  works 
are  viewed  in  relation  to  the  evulution 
of  sentiment  and  style,  and  tiie  pro- 
cesses of  painting,  present  an  intimate 
connexion.* 

We  have  previously  seen  painting 
under  the  inilnonc(/  of,  and  dealing 
with,  the  most  extended  elements  of 
the  mindif  in  different  concentric 
circles  of  perception,  pursuing  its 
course  in  dependence  upon  the  mental 
constitution.  The  same  dependence 
must  continue  to  be  recognised,  but 
in  connexion  with  less  elementary  and 
eminent  divisions  of  faculty.  Com- 
bined, speciiic,  and  individual  quali- 
ties, now  take  the  place  of  generic. 
The  8oundU\«J3  voices  of  the  authors 
of  the  Judgment, the  Dispuieof  the  Sa- 
crament, and  the  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin, have  been  uttered.  Their  mighty 
paian  has  passed. .  The  inclusive  (in 
connexion  with  poetic  sentiment  — 
the  epic)  intellection  of  Buonarotti  ; 
the  mediating  harmony  of  human  in« 
ter-rclation,  or  m!)ral  beauty  of  Raf- 
facl ;  the  outwardness,  or  materiality 
of  Vecelli — has  been  evolved,  each  in 
their  tendency,  or  essential  character- 
istic, embracing  one  grand  division  of 
the  constituents  of  sentiment  and 
knowledge.  But,  within  the  arc  of 
these,  the  triform  bounds  of  the  know- 


able — the  inclusive  limits  of  the  per- 
ceived— lies  the  sphere  of  their  com- 
bination and  modification — the  varied 
•cene  of  existence— the  illimitable  di- 
versity of  thought,  action,  and  physi- 
cal being — the  ground  whereon  the 
passions  *'  turn  and  change  together  ** 
—the  constant  advance  and  retroces- 
sion of  particular  powers — the  field  of 
the  interrupted  and  blent  operation  of 
good  and  ill — of  repose,  or  of 

"  Touring,  with  rough  strife. 
Through  the  iron  bnrauf  lifo*'— 

tho  stage  of  extended  and  of  partial 
endeavour,  from  the  acknowledgment 
and  influence  of  those  '<  high  instinets'* 
which 

^Are  ypt  tho   fountain  light  of  all   our 

day, 
Are  yet  a  mostcr  light  of  all  our  seeing  ;" 

to  submission  to  the  predominance 
of  unworthy  and  petty  conventions, 
which  in  constant  succession  bobble 
up,  form,  and  dispel.  This,  reflected 
as  it  is  in  painting,  not  in  conformity 
or  merely  in  connexion  with  its  sub- 
jects>  (which,  in  every  instance,  must 
found  upon,  or  deal  with  features  or 
scenes  of  life  in  thought  and  passion, 
whether  produced  in  abeyance  to  in- 
tellect, as  by  Michael  Angelo,  or  to 
morals,  as  by  Raffael,  or  to  impres- 
sions of  sense,  as  by  Titian,)  but  in 
dependence  u|K)n  its  exemplification  in 
its  diverse  portions,  or  elements,  as 
constituting  tho  distiniction  of  the  va- 
rious periods,  masters,  schools,  and 
clcissea,  remains  in  its  unlimited  range 
the  foundation  or  dati  whereby  their 
essential  features  must  be  discrimi- 
nated. 

We  now,  also,  approach  tho  time 
when  forms  of  style — what  may  bo 
termed  its  artifices  when    removed 


*  The  computition  botwixt  Leonardo  and  Michael  Angolo,  in  tho  instance  of 
the  '*  Cartoon  of  Pisa,"  aud  the  *•  Battle  of  the  Standard;"  and  tho  *'  Ancho  io 
sono  I>lttore"  of  Corcggio,  on  viewing  tlie  "  St  Cecilia"  of  Raffael,  seems  to  mark 
them  as  contemporary.  But,  whilo  they  appear  ia  some  mca.suro  to  come  together  in 
respect  to  time,  the  charicter  of  their  works  places  them  altogether  apart,  and  marks 
them  an  belonging  to  different  epochs. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  view  which  is  taken  of  tho  naturo  of  the  painting  of  Coreg- 
gio,  that  it  was  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  tho  question,  whether  or  not  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  productions  of  the  different  schools  of  painting. 
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from  their  original  connexion — begin 
to  assume  a  prominent  position :  the 
practice  of  peculiarities  in  the  exercise 
of  the  means  or  material,  to  take  an 
important  place.  In  respect  to  thi««  a 
line  of  demarcation  mnst  bo  drawn, 
separating  those,  the  style  of  whom, 
must  be  considered  to  bo  immediately 
dependent  upon  their  expresbion  or  re- 
ference— the  attendant  result  of  their 
signification,  and  those  who  adopt  a 
portion  of  style,  (necessarily  of  an- 
other,) and  constitute  it  the  principal 
end  of  their  works.  But  althoii<;h 
Leonardo  and  Corcggio,  with  tho 
heads-  of  the  Florentine,  Roman,  and 
Venetian  schools,  furnish  an  amplo 
source  of  tliis  description  of  pseudo 
art,  or  mistaken  imitation,  in  others 
their  successors,  they  in  no  respect 
appertain  to  it  themselves.* 

As  the  first  step  in  proceeding  to 
state  what  we  consider  to  be  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  labours  of  these  two  emi- 
nent masters  in  respect  to  each  other, 
and  towards  pointing  out  their  pecu- 
liar or  characterising  feature,  it  is 
necessary  to  advert  to  a  distinction, 
upon  which  tho  explication  of  these, 
and  Tarious  other  questions  connected 
with  painting,  in  some  measure  de- 
pends. 

Tlic  txteat  of  the  range  of  pictorial 
art  was  formerly  noticed,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  view  which  we  gavo 
of  the  essential  relation  of  tho  ge- 
nius of  Ralfael.  It  is  now  neces- 
sary to  observe  the  nature  of  that 


of  the  use  of  its  materials,  should  be 
pursued  or  fixed  upon  by  art  as  a  sum- 
mit to  excellence  ;  that  Grecian  sculp- 
turo  is  not  to  be  tho  standard  of  judg- 
ment in  respect  to  the  tendency  or 
meaning  and  btyleof  Michael  Angelo, 
nor  Michael  Angelo  of  Raffael,  nor 
llaffael  of  Titian  ;  but  that  each  has 
their  separate  sphere,  in  relation  to 
tho  wide  development  of  mind  and 
quality,  which,  from  age  to  age,  passes 
on,  changing  aud  producing. 

Art,  considered  under  the  just  re- 
cognition of  its  origin  and  end,  and 
viewed  in  its  various  phases  of  pro« 
gress  and  decay—  at  one  period  pasHing 
in  its  strength  over  one  portion  of  ci- 
vilized society,  it  may  be  in  connex- 
ion with  mythic  doctrine,  as  in  tho 
poetry  of  India,  and  the  architecture 
of  E;<ypt,  or  in  elevating  tho  heroic 
to  the  divine,  as  in  the  sRuIpturo  of 
Greece— presents  one  great  whole, 
dependent  in  its  several  parts  upon 
one  bond  of  connexion.  But  in  the 
face  of  tins,  its  ubiquity,  in  one  form 
or  another — in  defiance  of  tho  con- 
stantly recurring,  aud  ever- living  re- 
petition of  its  eliects  in  different  times 
and  modes — in  oppui>ltion  to  it.<>  indo- 
structibility,  and  the  continual  exem- 
plification of  its  re-animated  influeneo; 
a  singular  solecism  has  frequently 
taken  the  place  of  an  iuiptrativeju<l^- 
ment  rccraiding  it  ;  iivliich,  although 
too  mistaken  ti)  be  Jijeueraliy  enter- 
tained, ou  particular  occn$ion.<i,  in 
various  degrees,  and  undtT  ditlcrent 


range,  or  properly  the  '^vai  bearing  ot*  modifications,  has  SL;rvcd  to  impede  tho 

the  term  art,  which  involves  the  dis-  full  admir-bion   of  its  influeirce;  and 

tinction  now  alluded  to. t  It  was  seen  t  that  not   mcroly  in  coimexiun    with 

that  the  expression  of  every  variety  of  notions  promulgcd  \\\\i\v.T  speculative 

sentiment  was  piu'sucd  by  painting —  iiys'.cms  of  economy,  puliiicil  or  moral. 


that  it  was  one  great  language,  or 
mode  of  signification,  not  bounded 
(otherwise  than  within  its  own  nature, 
or  the  sphere  of  art)  by  definite  li- 
mits ;  that  the  law  of  tho  productions 
of  no  particular  time,  should  be  im- 
posed as  the  idea  of  those  of  another ; 
that  no  individual  portion  or  frag- 
ment of  thought  or  sentiment,  or  mode 


which  aro  alone  iittcil  to  meet  certain 
data — to  run,  like  fuse  I  brass, into  their 
destined  uiuulJ,  and  tliero  stiffen  into 
rif^id  immobility.  It  has  been  deemed 
contingent  «iud  unuecessary  ;  its  va- 
rious I 'ranches  have  been  separately 
denied,  or  even  held  to  be  detrimental ; 
one  muse  after  another  Iwis  been 
banislied  from  tho  codes  of  fanciful 


*  Some  naraci,  which  exercise  a  strong  influnicc  on  paintiii<^  at  the  prcsont  time, 
rauU  be  considered  to  belong  to  this  class.  Its  vico  dings  to  the  art  of  this  tiic  middlo 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  various  forms,  ia  difforent  coiuitriofl  ;  but  more  especially 
in  Eaglaad,  like  the  poisoned  shirt  of  Dejanira  to  the  limbs  of  Hercules. 

f  The  signification  of  the  term  art  within  its  own  sphere  in  regard  to  what  is  supe- 
rior or  inferior,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into.  This  has  been  different  times 
aUuded  to  in  these  papers. 
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moralists  and  legislators.  But  life 
does  not  acknowledge  rules  of  mental 
monasticism»  and  the  sisters  are  oflen 
seen  whispering  in  the  ears  of  their 
repudiators.  Happily*  man*s  self- 
denial  of  his  own  faculties  and  powers* 
does  not  negative  their  exbtence ; 
otherwise*  his  extinction,  intellectual- 
ly, morally*  and  physically*  would  have 
been  a  short  process.  Plato  the  divine 
—the  poet- philosopher — the  elevated 
moralist — the  assertor  of  the  divinity 
dwelling  in  man*  debarred  the  en- 
trance of  poets  into  his  perfected  re- 
public. Such  are  the  **  calentures  of 
the  brain**'  oven  of  the  most  gifted. 
But  Socrates*  on  the  other  hand*  had 
pronounced  art  to  be  the  only  true 
wisdom.  The  antagonism  betwixt 
these  opinions*  appears  sufficiently 
irreconcilable.  They  are  necessarily 
built  upon  altogether  separate  grounds* 
the  consideration  of  which  leads  to 
the  distinction  which  we  wish  to  spe- 
cify. The  objection  of  Plato  bases 
upon  the  discrepancy  which  constantly 
must  be  felt  to  exist  betwixt  particular 
or  individual  circumstances  and  things* 
and  the  intimations  or  representations 
of  art,  which*  in  Bacon's  words* 
<«  accommodates  the  shows  of  things 
to  the  desires  of  the  mind."  It  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  partial  view  of  what  i^ 
truth,  and  a  jealous  regard  for  its 
cause  ;  while  the  assertion  of  Socrates 
must  be  considered  to  originate  in  an 
extended  and  just  apprehension  of 
truth*  and  of  the  bearing  and  purpose 
of  art  being  inherent  therein.  The 
decision  of  Plato*  which  in  this  in- 
stance is  in  singular  contradiction  to 
the  general  spirit  of  his  philosophy* 
confuses  fact  and  truth  ;  *  the  true  and 
truth  of  Zeno.  That  of  Socrates  must 
be  considered  to  result  from  their  dis- 
crimination and  separation.  The  one 
is  the  element  of  the  operation  of 
science  ;  the  other,  that  of  art.     The 
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end  of  science  is  to  find  truth:  art 
assumes  that  it  is  found.  The  former 
makes  the  process  of  arriving  at  truth 
its  care  ;  the  concatenated  induction 
of  results  from  facts*  or  particular 
manifestations  of  natural  and  psycho- 
logical phenomena.  The  latter  deals 
with  results  alone*  and  increases  its 
power  by  calling  into  its  service  men- 
tal intuitions*  which  lie  beyond  the 
possibility  of  reference  to  the  self-evi- 
dent principles  demanded  by  science. 
The  object  of  both  is  the  same-^ 
the  cognition  of  the  final  relation 
of  things— >truth.  But  the  ground  of 
art  is  where  that  of  science  terminates. 
It  does  not  trace  or  elucidate :  it  en- 
forces or  reiterates — expresses  ad« 
mitted  intimations*  unquestioned  and 
incontrovertible  dictates.  It  implies 
the  assumption  or  acknowledgment  of 
data  to  operate  upon.  Science,  unless 
in  its  most  remote  contingents*  denies 
this.  Science  proceeds  demonstra* 
tively-^art  dogmatically;  it  proves 
nothing ;  it  assumes  its  statements  to 
be  proved  by  their  coming  under  its 
form  or  law.  Science  is  the  medium 
by  which  many  of  the  conditions  of 
civilisation  are  directed :  it  is  pri- 
marily the  means  of  regulating  and 
adapting  life  to  society.  Art  awaits 
the  results  of  the  experiences  of  Hfe^ 
and  influences  man  and  society  by  re« 
peating  these.  Science  may*  in  par- 
ticular instances*  be  subservient  to  art, 
by  leading  to  the  apprehension  af 
ultimate  properties ;  but  art*  which*  in 
its  distinct  and  characterising  essence* 
exists  only  in  relation  to  these*  cannot 
confer  a  like  aid  upon  science.  Science 
is  the  minister  of  nature :  art  that  ot 
idea.  This  constitutes  the  strength 
of  art*  but  at  the  same  time  affords 
the  footing  for  objection  against  iL 
The  scientific  element  is  ever  present 
and  necessary ;  being  in  its  operation* 
in  the  first  instance*  attendant  upon 


*  An  objection,  proceeding  from  this  cause,  it  flrcquently  brought  against  imagina- 
tive art  in  literature  generally,  but  more  especially  against  its  grand  feature  of  the  pre- 
sent time — the  novel  or  romance.  However  well-intentioned  such  may  be,  its  short- 
sightedness is  palpable.  But  while  some  departments  of  literature  or  art,  remain  un- 
affected by  any  such  notions,  and  go  on  spreading  in  their  effects;  others  appear  to 
sufler.  It  may  be,  however,  that  one  absorbs  another.  The  drama,  from  being,  as  It 
ought,  a  great  public  monitor,  is  in  a  measure  become  a  pandtr  to  a  particular  class 
of  the  public  :  to  certain  rather  obstructive  demands  than  otherwise.  It  is  not,  aa  it 
should  be,  fully  and  freely  a  means  of  public  instruction.  Elevated  sentiment  must  give 
place  to  melodramatic  spectacle,  shout,  and  strut.  Hie  stage  at  one  time  was  d*« 
voted  to  the  service  of  the  church.  There  could  not  be  rivalship  between  them.  They 
Bjight  stJlJ  be  auxiliaries. 
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the  physical  needs  of  man — his  bodily 
wants  or  conTeniences.  The  useful 
arts  are  eonsammated  science.  The 
imitadTa  dementf  or  that  of  art,  is 
inherent  in  mentality  and  sentiment 
only  ;^  and«  where  that  is  not  sufficient- 
ly existent  or  dominanty  cannot  be 
iqiprehended.  Lopped  off  from  this> 
and  renrded  in  an  isolated  position^ 
each  of  the  arts,  in  turn,  may  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  being  eztiogruished. 
But  such  a  partition^  if  so  sufficiently 
plausible  in  speculation  as  not  seldom 
to  have  misled^  b  an  impossibility  in 
connexion  with  the  constitution  of 
rational  man. 

Art  and  science  are  the  two  primary 
categories  into  which  all  record  of  per- 
ception must  be  diTided.   Their  sepa- 
ration should  form  the  first  step  in 
the  formation  of  the  ontology  of  the 
operations  of  the  reason.  Truth  must 
In   erenr  instance  be  intimated  in 
model  dependent  upon  one  or  other 
of  them.     They  are  the  elementary 
exponents  of  perceived  being ;  and  of 
that  power  which  man  deems  exterior 
and  distinct  from  his  own  mind — na- 
ture.  Bnt  the  use  of  this  term  seems, 
frequently  in  connexion  with  art,  no 
less  than  with  other  subjects,  to  have 
been  a  labyrinth^  which  it  was  easier 
to  plunge  into  than  to  find  the  way 
through.     At  one  time,  it  Is  used  to 
denote  the    creative  and  sustaining 
power  of  being  ;  at  another,  tlie  per- 
manent qualities  of  things  ;  and  again, 
the  changeable  and  fluctuating.  Here, 
then,  it  may  be  opportune  to,  in  some 
measure,  limit  its  signification,  both 
from  its  connexion  with  what  has  been 
immediately  before  stated,  and  from 
the  uncertainty  which  has  so  general- 
ly attended  it.    There  arc  two  powers 
w  forces  in  every  perceived  subject ; 
^^  one  constantly  evolving  individu- 
^ityor  difierencc,  the  other  intima- 
^^i  nnity  and  agreement.     To  the 
former,  in  its  distinct  acceptation,  be- 
longs the  term  nature  ;  to  the  latter 
^t  of  tcfea.  The  last  is  the  cognition 
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or  consciousness  (so  far  as  such  may 
be)  of  the  essentialities ;  the  first,  of 
the  fluctuating  being  of  things.  Idea 
is  the  architype  which  nature  mani- 
fests; or  by  separate  efforts  works 
out.  It  is  the  intimation  of  the  ulti- 
mate and  final,  meeting  the  mind 
through  nature,  or  the  medium  of 
language*  by  which  perception  is 
produced,  consisting  of,  or  being,  va- 
rious individualizations,  each  imper- 
fect from  its  exterior  position  to  the 
universal  mind ;  but  each  of  which 
is  again  connected  with  that,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  by  the  portion  of  its 
unchangi'ablo  relations,  which  they 
partake  of  or  signify  in  idea. 

The  distinction  betwixt  the  elements 
of  art  and  science  being  kept  in  view« 
the  strongest  point  of  contrast  betwixt 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Coreggio  is 
arrived  at.  In  other  respects,  tliey  at 
once  stand  connected  and  opposed; 
but  in  this  they  belong  to  altogeUier 
difierent  modes.  In  the  Instance  of 
Leonardo,  it  involves  the  essential 
character  of  his  works ;  in  respect  to 
Coreggio,  it  is  merely  adventitious  to 
that.  Leonardo  was  mentally  a  seeker 
after  truth— a  scientist;  Coreggio 
was  an  assertor  of  truth— an  artist. 
The  whole  endeavour  and  practice  of 
I^eonardo  was  experimental.  His 
works  are  separate  efforts ;  in  many 
respects,  the  one  totally  different  from 
the  other.  Their  sentiment  is  at  times 
directed  intellectually ;  on  other  occa- 
sions, they  appear  to  be  regulated  by 
moral  impulse ;  and  again,  the  expres- 
sion of  physical  and  material  quality 
seems  to  constitute  their  intention. 
But  in  no  instance  can  either  be  said 
to  be  thoroughly  effected.  In  the 
method  or  material  of  their  produc« 
tion,  there  is  consequently  a  corre- 
sponding variety.  If  there  is  any 
binding  sentiment  which  may  be  con« 
sidcred  to  predominate  in  his  pictures^ 
it  consists  in  a  demoniac  keenness  in 
the  expression  of  the  heads,  which 
leads  away  from  and  absorbs  every 


*  Berkely  styles  tho  impressions  of  the  senses  the  language  of  Ood  ;  man  being  by 
tbem  in  constant  communication  with  Deity  by  their  intimations.  It  will  be  obvious, 
^  the  genie  which  is  here  attaclicd  to  the  term  tV/ea,  is  altogether  diflerent  from  the 
^''n/ of  Berkely  ;  which  merely  stands  opposed  to  the  existence  of  the  immediate  cause 
^f  the  Impressions  of  senso^  in  any  separate  (or  material)  form,  from  their  being  in  the 
^lAd.  ItB  use  here,  as  will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  has  no  connexion  either  with  the 
^^nial  or  acceptance  of  immatcrialism.  His  argument  in  respect  to  general  or  abstract, 
"^  purticular  or  individual  ideas,  and  his  denial  of  the  former,  may  appetkE  \.o  \^«  icvc^t^ 
^^^^nected  with  our  tuhjecL    Bat  he  has  (here  raised  a  spirit  in  order  lo  «xQi^\a«  \\, 
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other  portion  of  them.   If  there  is  any     opposite  side  of  its  highest  elevation  ] 


prevalent  method^  which  may  be  con« 
nderedat  once  to  belong  to  such  very 
differently  produced  works  as  the 
tt  Medusa,'**  and  the  "  Christ  among 
the  Doctors/*  f  it  consists  in  a  quality 
which  was  very  general  to  the  painters 
of  ^e  time>  almost  universal — their 
elaborately  touched  surface.  His  rest- 
less exertions  attempted  both  the  high- 
est and  the  lowest  in  art.  It  occu* 
pied  itself  with  absurd  and  hideous 


on  the  one  hand>  of  ascent ;  on  the 
odier^  of  descent ;— as  the  like  in  the 
life  of  an  individual,  the  mental  phases 
of  particular  periods  of  society  havo 
their  growth^  strength^  and  decay. 
Leonardo  was  the  immediate  advance 
to  the  appearance  of  Buonarotti,  Raf« 
fael,  and  Titian ;  Coreggio  the  conse- 
quent result  of  their  appearance.  Leo^ 
nardo  had  imperfectly  signified  the 
demands  of  the  mental  constitution  ; 


caricature ;  and  led  him,  after  years  of    they  had  expressed  or  shown  its  most 


labour,  to  pronounce  his  picture  of  the 
*'  Last  Supper*'  unfinished.  He  was 
an  experimentalist — the  necessary 
precursor  to  the  unfolding  of  the  dis- 
cursive range  of  sentiment ;  the  mani- 
festation of  which  immediately  follow** 
ed.  He  is  a  dependent  and  aiding 
portion  in  the  enunciation  of  Italian 
painting ;  and  hence  of  that  of  modem 
Europe.  Instead,  therefore,  of  regret- 
ting the  diversity  of  his  pursuits — ^in- 
stead of  lamenting  their  want  of  con- 
centration:]:— it  should  be  seen  that  that 
which  he  aimed  at  was  not  compassed 
by  any  other  individually ;  that  the 
powers  of  the  greatest  names  consisted 


extended  relations,  of  which  Coreggio 
indicated  the  quiescent  acknowledg- 
ment. Leonardo  endeavoured  after 
all— intellectual  energy,  moral  beanty, 
and  material  excellence ;  but  neither 
became  predominant :  thev  alternately 
prevail,  and  are  alternately  negative ; 
leaving  his  character  to  consist  in  the 
variety  of  his  effort — ^his  distinction  to 
be  the  outstretched  arm  and  the  ad- 
vanced step>  at  times  overtaking  and 
embracing,  but  oftener  falling  bdilnd^ 
and  failing  to  grasp  its  otject. 

Leonardo  is  the  greatest  of  those 
who>  in  painting,  sought  for  and  accu- 
mulated its  powers^  and  placed  them 


In  the  enucleation  of  separate  parts  of    at  the  disposal  of  others,  who  tnhstan- 


that  which  his  ambitious  intellect 
yearned  towards  the  production  of  as 
a  whole ;  and  that  it  was  not  until  these 
separate  manifestations  had  been  made, 
that  another  rose,  in  Antonio  da  Co- 
reggio, to  take  advantage  of  what  had 
been  done,  and  to  attempt  its  union, 
but  only  to  show  that  this  was  incom- 
patible with  the  entireness  of  its  dif- 
ferent components,  and  that  another 
limit — a  distinct  range  of  signification 
•^was  necessarily  entered  upon,  less 
great  and  less  worthy  than  those  of 
Alichael  Angclo  and  Raffaol,  but,  al- 
though less  extended  and  engrossing, 
more  elevated  than  that  of  Titian. 

Leonardo  may  be  considered  to 
personify  or  represent  the  general 
movement  of  art  before  its  great  era  ; 
Coreggio  that  of  the  predominant  di- 
rection  of  the  immediately  succeeding 
period.     They  are  the  limits  on  the 


tiated  its  widest  circles  of  signification 
or  sentiment.  But  he  stops  shortt 
without  in  himself  manifesting  any 
consummated  intention,  or  anv  great 
or  influencing  impulse.  He  is  only 
the  attendant  or  accompaniment  to 
that  in  others,  in  so  far  as  any  definite 
purpose  is  intimated  in  his  works.  Aa 
a  whole,  his  character  may  be  said  to 
present  a  synopsis  of  the  scientific  ef<* 
fort  of  his  time. 

But  Coreggio  recognises  and  verifies^ 
and  becomes,  in  painting,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  wide  division  of  senti- 
ment. He  is  the  intermediate  step 
betwixt  the  abstract^  moral*  and  ma- 
terial qualities  or  bearing  of  the  works 
of  Buonarotti,  Raffael,  and  Titian,  in 
their  unmodified  and  dominant  exem- 
plification ;  and  their  partial  manifes- 
tation, in  connexion  with  the  wide  di« 
versity  of  expression  or  signification 


*  lo  the  tribune  of  the  Ducal  Gallery,  Florence. 

t  In  the  Nationil  Gallery.  Whether  this  picture  is  original  or  not,  it  is  altogether 
his  work,  although  it  may  be  through  the  hands  of  a  disciple. 

I  The  letter  of  Da  Vinci  to  Sforza  Duke  of  Milan,  ofierlng  his  services,  is  a  re- 
markable evidence  of  the  diversity  of  his  powers,  and  his  own  singular  appreciation  of 
them.  After  enumerating  the  many  qnaliJBcations  which  he  considers  might  make  bim 
ttx/bf,  he  adds,  that  bt  can  also  paint»  hs  thlnkS|  not  imiss. 
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vhich  iu8  Bince  been  produced  in 
painting.  Tlie  tendency  of  his  works 
u  adherent  to  the  dcsiro  of  repose — of 
cessation  from  mental  or  bodily  exer- 
tion— to  merely  human  enjoy mcnt 
within  the  pale  of  the  rational^  but  not 
elevated  to  the  sphere  of  tho  intellec- 
tual in  man.  Those  of  Buonarotti 
arc  altogether  beyond  this»  the  circlo 
of  Coreggio ;  Raffael  above  it ;  and 
thoB^  of  Titian  below  it.  The  valuo 
of  his  works  rests  upon  the  apprecia- 
tion of  a  state  of  being  which  is  not 
actuated  by  any  intense  aspiration  on 
the  one  handj  nor  disturbed  by  con« 
filcting  passions  or  opinions  on  tlio 
other*  ILLi  element  is  that  of  satisfied 
ezistencOf  not  operated  upon  by  strong 
desires  or  powersj  but  rather  expresses 
the  subsidence  of  these  into  reposed 
cquanimi^ — a  state  of  mind  which 
denies  effort— that  would  seem  to 
make  happiness  its  realm*  without  the 
exertion  of  the  search  after  it.  His 
painting  intimates  the  golden  ago  of 
man's  desire.  Nor  is  it  to  bo  consi« 
dered  an  atmosphere  of  utter  "  dro wsy- 
headj'*  but  rather  a  land  where 
"  Cnrsad  itoel,  and  more  accurMd  gold," 
with  their  attendant  masque  of  the 
godlike  and  the  demoniac*  have  no 
place.  His  Madonnas  aro  delighted 
mothers*  who  might  bo  supposed  nei- 
ther to  have  shed  a  tear  of  joy  or  of 
suffering.  His  angels  have  never 
shaded  their  brows,  by  bending  their 
looks  downwards  from  tho  radiance  of 
heaven.  His  saints  have  reached  the 
farthest  limits  of  life*  and  carried  with 
them  the  spirit  of  youth,  instead  of 
acquiring  the  more  severe  attendants 
of  age.  His  great  fresco  of  the 
"  Assumption  of  tho  Virgin/'* 
blends  the  characters  of  nngcls, 
saints*  and  prophets*  in  one  harmo- 
nious union  of  elevated  gentleness. 
No  portion  of  his  works — of  those 
which  finally  display  his  powers  in 
sentiment*  or  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  materials  of  their  expression  arc 
employed  —  leems  to  contend  with 
another.  There  is  a  refined  unity 
throughout.  They  are  grateful  and 
soothing*  but  not  fitted  powerfully  to 
influence.  While  they  do  not  stir  the 
mind  by  directly  pointing  to  its  hun 
manity  in  its  transcendental  relations ; 
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neither  do  they  signify  a  direct  diver- 
gence from  tliese.  They  stand  ho* 
twixt  passion — the  tangenco  of  men* 
tality  and  materiality^  and  the  dis- 
tinctly intellectual  and  moral.  They 
intimate  a  balanced  development  of 
the  furccs  of  tho  mind.  They  do  not 
belong  to  the  epopee  of  life*  to  its 
drama*  or  its  history ;  hut  are  built 
upon  the  attempt  to  adhere  to  tho  dic- 
tates and  experiences  of  them  all — to 
fix  upon  and  point  out  a  sphere  of 
sentiment  which  recognises  each*  with- 
out being  of  either,  f 

This  is  the  bearing  or  tendency  of 
tho  works  uf  Cureggio :  constituting 
at  once  the  source  of  their  impression 
and  the  origin  of  their  style — the  of- 
ten eulogized  hannouy  of  Antonio  Al« 
le^fri — which  has  almost  alone  been 
recognised*  in  connexion  with  his  pe- 
culiar adoption  of  tho  uso  of  light  in 
his  pictures ;  but  which  was  only  ono 
portion  of  the  means  (as  the  difierent 
features  of  stylo  always  are)  of  giving 
enunciation  to  tho  sentiment  which 
dictated  or  impelled  its  adoption. 

Tho  subjects}  of  his  works  are  within 
a  more  limited  range  than  those  of 
any  other  of  tho  great  masters.  Tho 
Holy  Family*  attendant  angels*  Mary 
jMagdalenc,  or  St  Jerome,  with  in 
some  instances  a  mythological  incident 
or  a  tradition  of  the  calendar,  consti- 
tute their  principal  field.  They  aro 
uniformly  simple,  and  without  excur** 
sivcness  of  thought ;  and  with  tho 
exception  of  the  cupola  of  the  Duomo 
of  Parma*  which  amply  displays  the 
fulicity  of  his  powers  in  treating  an 
extended  arrangement,  are  generally 
buch  as  demanded  little  intricacy  in 
their  treatment.  No  extended  chain 
of  thought  has  been  pursued  in  any  of 
his  works.  Kven  tho  expression  of 
the  characters  of  prophets  and  apostles 
—one  great  portion  of  tho  subjects  of 
Italiiui  painting — has  scarcely  been 
attempted.  Coreggio  is  one  of  the 
most  embracing*  and  at  tho  same  timo 
limited  spirits  of  tho  great  era  of  art 
in  Italy.  Ho  was  extended  in  tho 
bearing  of  his  genius  ;  but  limited  in 
the  ground  upun  which  he  exercised 
it.  Hut  its  nature  accorded  with  this 
-^almost  demanded  it :  his  works  be- 
ing marked  by  a  remarkably  combined 


*  In  tho  Daomo  Parmi. 

t  A  eomblnation  somewhAt  simiiar^  but  tinder  an  altogetlicr  difftsKTit  u&^ML\A«t  iVOGLVitA 
to  be  noticed  si  chnncterisjug  aaotbcr  great  name  in  ptuntlngi 
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and  undeyiadng  intimation  of  tbeir 
sentiment^  and  a  confident  reliance  on 
the  certainty  of  its  impression;  and  dis- 
tinguished by  an  uninterrapted  absence 
of  conflicting  elements.  Epic  great- 
ness bears  down  these  to  its  object ; 
dramatic  yariety  frequently  demands 
their  operation  ;  but  Coreggio  does 
not  attempt  to  pursue  or  admit  eitlier 
of  them.  **  The  Last  Judgment/* 
the  "  School  of  Athens,"  or  '•  The 
Dispute  of  the  Sacrament/*— .howovor 
much  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
have  conducted  the  treatment  of  such 
subjects  in  a  manner  accordant  with 
the  particular  genius  of  Coreggio — as 


this,  the  primiU?e  form  of  art  in  its 
re-nascence— its  accompaniment  to  its 
strength ;  and  only  altogether  rejected 
in  times  of  deteriorated  sentiment*  and 
in  obedience  to  modes  which  are  at- 
tendant upon  poverty  of  invention  and 
confined  purposes,  which  substitute 
commonplace  for  thought,  repetition 
for  imitation,  worthless  drivelling  for 
art. 

In  design.  Da  Yinci  ezemfdifies 
minute  investigation,  without  imme- 
diate or  unhesitating  preference.  In 
a  style  which  is  the  thorough  instru- 
ment of  a  confirmed,  range  of  senti- 
ment, he  is  deficient.     He  b  scmpu- 


they  now  appear,  are  thoroughly  and    Ions,  but  uncertain — he  looks  in  every 
idtogether  different  from  what  his  sen-     ^'  --^'  - "-  ^-  '^-  ^-^  -  jjs^      i 

timent  and  style  would  have  induced  ; 
the  supposition  of  its  application  to 
them,  appears  at  once  to  fetter  and 
deteriorate  their  character. 


direction  to  discover,  to  find  additional 
fact  or  data,  more  than  to  choose  or 
select.  But  this  must  not  be  misun- 
derstood: no  painter  is  more  labor- 
iously discriminating — ^he  searches  di< 


The  styles  or  use  of  the  materials  of  ligently,  but  to  separate,  not  ultimate- 
imitation  adopted  in  the  works  of  ly  to  combine.  He  distinguishes  nume- 
Leonardo  and  Coreggio,  taken  toge-  rically  and  mathematically,  rather 
ther,  with  the  intervening  modes  of  than  by  intuition.  His  line  must  more 
Michael  Angelo,  Raffael,  and  Titian,  frequently  be  judged  of  than  felt.  The 


exhibit  a  connected  passage  or  pro- 
gress towards  a  consummated  point— 
the  one  of  advance  by  experiment,  the 
other  of  concentration  by  fixed  me* 
thod. 

The  classes  to  which  they  appertain 
in  the  instance  of  Da  Vinci  are  varied. 
His  most  important — the  *'  Last  Sup- 
per**—is  dramatic,  but  they  are  at 
times  poetic  in  connexion  with  votive 
or  religious  purposes,  and  also  por- 
trait. Those  of  Coreggio  are  almost 
entirelv  poetic,  being  votive  and  my- 
thologic  in  their  subjects,  and  in  their 
treatment  the  lyric  mode  of  imitation* 
is  frequently  adopted.  But  from  their 
general  singleness  or  simplicity,  not 
from  any  direct  denial  of  its  principle, 
this  is  not  exhibited  by  him  in  a  de- 
gree at  all  equal  to  any  of  his  three 
great  predecessors.  But  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  admitted,  that  he 
leads  to  the  approach  of  other  modes, 
which  in  a  great  measure  supplanted 


design  of  his  heads  not  seldom  pre- 
sents a  valuable  and  marked  intention, 
mingled  with  anomalous  and  carica- 
ture expression.  They  detail  patho- 
gnomy,  but  often  do  not  impress  it. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  cartoon  of 
the  ''  Battle  of  the  Standard,"!  done 
for  the  council-hall  of  Florence,  con- 
stituted him  the  rival  of  Michael  An- 
gelo. But  there  could  be  little  colli- 
sion betwixt  them.  The  g^unds 
which  have  been  seen  to  be  separately 
distinctive  of  both,  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  this.  In  execution,  Leo- 
nardo was  laborious  rather  than  power- 
ful ;  Michael  Angelo,  bold  and  rapid. ' 
Fresco  was  the  method  of  painting 
employed  before  every  other  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo :  LeonaSrdo,  who  spent 
a  number  of  years  on  the  picture  of 
the  **  Last  Supper/*  at  the  cost  of  the 
durability  of  his  work,  adopted  a 
method  which  admitted  of  recurring 
labour.^    The^united  intensity  of  the 


^  See  No.  CCLXXX.  on  the  peculiaritiei  of  tiiought  and  style  on  the  Lait  Jadgment, 
hy  Michael  Angelo.  ^ 

f  It  is  imposiible  to  judge  of  this  work,  except  by  analogy  with  the  others  of  Da 
Vinci.     The  copy  made  by  Rubens,  which  has  been  engraved,  is  a  disagreeable  com- 
pound of  the  manner  of  Rubens,  and  the  appearance  of  an  effete  attempt  at  the  repre- 
lentation  of  energetic  and  impetuous  action. 
/  The  surface  of  the  freaco  of  the  ^'  Last  Judgment"  is  not  rough ;  but  that  of  the 
"  i'^Mt  Supper  "  mtut  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  ^Uhed  «moo>[ymft«&.   K  {««  frag- 
men/s  of  the  orlgiaal  surface  and  colour  romainr.    It  av^peaxa  lo  )aw^  >ft^^u  \ki\^\  vsA 
irmuparent.    It  bad  been  stippled,  as  his  plctuxes  aw  m  ft^ii««2^. 
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painter  of  the  '' Judgmont*'  was  alto*  of  painting  yet  to  be  brought  into 

gelher  different  from  the  elaborated  efficient  operation^  in  connexion  with 

conaideration  of  this,  bj  far  the  great-  particular  ranges  of  hignification  then 

est  of  the  works  of  Da  Vincif  which  unintimated,     Hc»  however,  very  lm« 

atanda  at  the  head  of  all  its  class  in  perfectly  exemplified  this.    The  sen- 

discriminated   dramatic   expression  ;  timcnt  which  was  to  evolve  its  prin« 

and  from  the  stndiesi  copies^  and  frag-  ciple  of  unity,  and  subordinating  con- 

menta  which  remain,  appears  to  have  centration,  remained  to  be  first  clearly 

been  the  most  pondered,  and  carefully  and  fully  brought  forth  by  Coreggio,* 

produced  work,  in  Italian  painting.  and  that  which  was  to  draw  forth  its 

In  connexion  with  colour  and  light,  fullest  powers  of  opposition  and  con- 

the  works  of  Da  Vinci  may  be  classed  trast  remained  to  be  signified  by  Gior- 

under  two  divisions — his  laboured  and  glonct  and  Titian.     Leonardo  in  his 

heavy,  or  dark  method ;  and  his  still  smaller  works  produced  greater  depth 

elaborated,  but  opener   and  lighter  than   had   previously  been '  effected, 

mode.     In  colour,  both  in  the  pro-  particularly  by  the  school  to  which  he 

cesset  and  in  the  tints,  in  some  in-  belonged ;  but  in  his  larger  pictures, 

stances,  he  is  at  once  subtile,  delicate,  he  exhibits  the  application  of  no  priu- 

and  strong ;  in  others,  artless,  labour-  ciple  which  had  not  been  before  rocog- 

ed,  and  heavy.     Here,  as  in  other  re-  niscd.     But  by  his  practice,  and  his 

spects,  he  was  an  experimentalist  and  writings,  he  intimated  the  sense  of  the 

a  discoverer:  and  here  only  he  should  approach  of  discovery  in  this  branch 

bejndged,  when  he  is  enabled  to  throw  of  the  means  of  the  art,  which  in  one 

off  methods  with  which  he  could  not  direction  was  pursued  by  the  Vene- 

rest  contented,  and  fixes  in  that  which  tians,  in  a  manner  accordant  with  the 

must  be  considered  to  be  distinctly  his  signification   of   their  painting,  and 

own.  It  is  in  this  case  that  he  appears  consummated  by  Curcggio  in  another ; 

to  pursue  a  similar  purpose  to  tlie  while,  by  Michael  A  nguio  and  Ilaffdel, 

practice  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  no   distinct  dependence  was    placed 

of   Coreggio.     "^^£7  a^*  however,  upon  it :   thus  illustrating  and  con- 

individnally  very  difierent ;  but  make  firming  the  position  which  we  have 

one  quality  an  immediate  object  in  assigned  to  Da  Vinci,  in  respect  to 

their  separate  methods — tlie  produc-  his  ellbrt  to  comprise  the  intention, 

tion  of  refracting  surfaces,  as  in  natu-  not  only  of  the  heads  of  the  Florcntino 

ral  objects,  to  which  the  lucidity  of  and  Roman  schools,  but  also  that  of 

fresco  painting  directed  their  practice :  the  Venetian  school. 
the  superior  truth,  and  direct  refer-         What  Leonardo  endeavoured,  Co- 

ence  of  which  to  the  impressions  of  rcggio  effected,  both  in  the  significa- 

objects,  they  endeavoured  to  rival  and  tion  and  style  of  his  pictures ;  but  at 

possess — ^to  carry  into  the  more  varied  the  same  time  produced  works  which 

chromatic  scale  of  oil  painting.  are  totally  different,  almost  in  every 

Da  Vinci  endeavoured  to  add  to  the  respect.  The  fresco  of  the  Duomo 
expression  of  chiaroscuro.  But  its  of  Parma,  and  the  picture  called  the 
individual  exemplification — the  simple  **  St  Jerome,"  %  may,  without  reference 
opposition  of  light  and  dark»  by  the  to  any  others,  be  considered  to  exem- 
proximity  of  the  one  to  the  other —  plify  his  most  consummated  and  fully 
their  obvious  contrast,  was  still  the  indicated  powers ;  for,  as  in  the  in- 
base  of  his  system.  This  had  been  stance  of  the  principal  painters  of  the 
practised  from  the  infancy  of  the  art.  various  schools,  his  pictures  have  been 
But  his  diversity  of  purpose  instigated  divided  into  different  manners  or 
attention  to  it,  as  a  necessary  means     stages. 


*  The  mind  must  ever  be  mider  the  influence  of  principles  or  laws,  which  are  uneli- 
cUed,  or  unmanifested ;  but  until  this  is  brought  about,  they  are  unapprehcndod  as  the 
subject  of  ktuntUdge.  But  only  as  the  subject  of  knowledge.  They  remain  in  the 
region  of  the  intuitions  :  to  como  forth,  if  such  may  be,  in  their  perceived  and  know- 
able  relation  with  individual  things ;  and  their  first  intimation,  under  this  condition, 
constitntes  a  discovery. 

f  Vassari  states,  that  Giorgione  was  indebted  to  Leonardo  in  resjtect  to  c^^Six^* 
aenro.     Conditionally  he  might. 

f  In  the  Cillery  of  the  Fine  Arte,  Parma, 
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His  stjlo,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
masters.  Is  marked  by  a  predominating 
Mturo — a  portion  of  the  means  which 
h  more  especially  adapted  to  signify 
the  end  or  nurpose  to  which  his  worlu 
belong.  Michael  Angelo  found  that 
more  particularly  in  design,  and  Titian 
in  colour.  With  Coreggio,  chiaroscuro 
became  the  most  powerful  agent*  in 
the  expression  of  the  relation  of  his 
painting.  In  his  use  of  thi5,  in  its 
obTious  or  self>included  distinction,  it 
intimates  the  subordinated  reduction 
of  parts^  to  a  whole — an  cmiipoiscd 
consistency  and  unity.  It  affects  the 
sense  and  the  mind  agreeably  by  its 
concentration,  which  blends  into  one 
the  extremes  of  light  and  dark,  with- 
out expressing  their  contrasted  oppo- 
sition. From  being  the  result  of  a 
purpose  which  is  distinct  both  from 
that  of  the  mcntalists  and  the  mate- 
rialists of  the  art,  but  which  partici* 
pated  of  those  of  both,  it  admits  to  a 
degree  the  principle  of  both — of  the 
first,  the  subjection  of  its  engrossing 
impression  to  other  ends ;  and  of  the 
last,  subserviency  to  the  expression 
of  the  (lualitics  of  bodies.  It  is,  in  a 
marked  degree,  a  structure  founded 
upon  an  idea,  principle,  or  law,  in 
connexion  with  the  perception  of  ob- 
jects, which  is  not  to  bo  met  with  in 
any  fully  exemplified  form  in  the 
particularized  manifestations  of  na- 
ture ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  power 
or  ralue  of  which  is  so  generally 
recognised,  that  it  presents  (but  it 
must  be  said  in  its  abuse)  a  sort  of 
subordinate  circle  of  art  within  art — 
an  epicycle  of  painting,  akin  to  that 
of  rhyme  in  poetry,  both  in  connex- 
ion with  sentiment  and  its  effects,  in 
establishing  a  kind  of  table-land  of 
painting  as  the  other  docs  of  poetry, 
which  is  not,  in  reality,  under  tho 
atmosphere  of  either;  becoming  a 
simple  felicitous  mode,  which,  when 
not  linked  to  what  is  totally  inferior 


and  worthless,  gains  respectability  by 
its  being  a  usage  common  with  tho 
practice  of  eminence. f  But  this,  its 
master  may  neither  be  accused  of  or 
blamed  for.  By  Coreggio  it  was 
used  and  established  (after  his  own 
mode)  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  intimating  seutiment. 

In  design  he  is  flowing  and  rapid, 
apparently  under  the  direction  of  con- 
firmed method ;  which  in  his  followers 
—who,  without  his  strength  of  pur* 
pose,  copied  his  style— became  vaguo 
and  supcrficiaL  It  is  large  without 
being  severe  ;  almost  grand  without 
being  strongly  impressive.  It  is  tho 
result  of  distinct  choice  ;  but  of  choice 
which  is  ready  to  be  sacrificed  or  dis- 
regarded amidst  combinations  of  other 
portions  of  the  means  with  which  it 
must  be  brought  into  accordance. 

His  colour  is  likewise  tho  vehiclo 
of  a  union  of  qualities.  It  is  obedient 
to  delicacy  rather  than  to  strength  of 
impression  as  a  general  characteristic. 
It  is  contrasted  without  being  strong ; 
blent  and  united,  but  at  the  same  timo 
distinct.  It  coincides  with  the  impres-* 
sions  of  objects  in  relation  to  sense— 
a  (itiality  which  it  possesses  in  com- 
mon with  the  Venetian  school,  and 
many  of  the  works  (although,  in  re- 
spect to  colour,  they  are  generally 
disregarded)  of  the  Florentine  and 
Roman  schools.  It  belongs  to  the  ens 
reale — the  real  or  positivo  being  of 
colour.  The  surface  of  his  pictures 
presents  a  combination  of  impasto 
with  great  freedom  and  elision,  and 
at  tho  same  timo  complexity  of  me-^ 
thod. 

This  is  the  combination  of  the 
means,  in  obedience  to  tho  sentiment 
of  Coreggio,  which,  as  it  in  one  sense 
may  bo  considered  to  avoid  extremes, 
and  ably  to  embrace  many  eminent 
qualities,  might  be  expected  to  meet, 
or  has  been  said  to  meet,  tho  grand 
desideratum  —  perfection.      But,    al- 


*  But  an  ogent  mrroly,  although  fie({uently  held  to  lo  tho  uUimato  distinction  of 
hit  works :  according  to  Lanzl, — "  II  suo  forto,  il  suo  magistcro,  il  suo  regno  sopra  i 
pittorl."  We  aro  aware  of  the  sort  of  objection  by  which  the  data  which  have  now 
been  aesigned  as  the  source  of  tho  meaninf(  or  signiflcAtion  of  the  worki  of  Coreggio, 
and  formerly  of  Buonarotti,  RiflTael,  and  Titian  may  be  met,  from  established  narrow 
and  partial  views  of  art  generally,  and  of  the  particular  art  which  is  our  subject .  Sut 
our  intention  has  been  to  endeavour,  in  aome  measurv,  to  remove  those  by  ahowing 
their  futility ;  and  to  arrive  at  the  final  purposca  with  which  elevated  or  juat  art  be- 
eonea  co-ordinato. 

if  .f  Uow  mBDy  worthless  poem^  have,  in  some  measure,  been  borne  out  by  the  adop- 
//on  of  the  SpeaserisD  bUdzb,  or  how  many  taore  bnf  \jkie  ih^fniA  of  Tope  ? 
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though  hb  works  pass  nearer  to  that  tlie  bearing  of  his  works'^  and  (not  to 
than  those  of  any  other  master^  in  alliido  to  particular  or  incidental  do- 
eonnesJon  with  a  particular  significa-  fccts)  could  not  be  changed  without 
tion  or  meaningf  they  are  in  this  sacrifice  in  connexion  with  that.  But 
like  those  of  others.  It  is  only  in  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  union 
connexion  with  a  particular  significa-  of  what  may  bo  called  good  design 
tion  that  they  are  thus  pre-omiucnt.  and  good  colour  is  here  denied.  An 
It  is  not  a  perfection  which  embraces  ample  field  remains  for  this.  But  tho 
all— which  measures  tho  height  and  works  of  Huonarotti  and  of  Vecelli 
the  depth  of  the  range  of  sentiment —  arc,  in  their  final  distinction^  the  ex« 
that  masters  its  object,  and  changes  position  ofelementarjqualitics,  which 
its  sphere—such  as  is  unexemiilified  are  antagonist  and  incompatible  the 
and  would  be  superhuman — such  as  one  with  the  other,  unless  so  mutually 
Homer  and  Phidias,  Dante  and  subordinated  that  the  strength  of  both 
Michael  Angelo,  and  even  Shak«  is  infringed  upon  and  departed  from, 
Epoare*  cUd  not  belong  to ;  but  an  and  a  ditierent  sphere  of  signification^ 
excellence  which  consists  in  the  in-  holding  a  separate  dependence,  is  pro- 
timatlon  of  a  modified  limitation  of  duced.  This  is  the  condition,  as  Co- 
qualities,  by  which  the  mind  may  bo  rcggio  exemplifies,  of  tho  union  of  tho 
moved  to  a  pleasing  satisfaction,  but  elements  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raflael, 
which  cannot,  in  any  other  direction,  and  Titian.*  It  docs  not  deny  that 
reach  the  limits  of  its  demands.  qualities  in  which  they  are  eminent 
Having  arrived  at  the  primary  data  may  bo,  or  more  frc(iuently  are  de- 
fer the  ctistinction  of  the  works  of  mandcd  to  be,  brought  together,  in 
Buonarotti,  Raffaelit  and  Titian,  and  connexion  with  very  many  purposes ; 
having  now  traced  their  combination  but  it  demonstratively  denies  that  tho 
in  those  of  Coreggio,  operating  to-  purpose?,  and  their  proper  exponents, 
wardstheformationof  aclassdilicrcnt  the  styles  of  these  masters,  can  be 
firom  each,  the  grounds  for  the  dcci-  united  or  combined,  without  destroy- 
sion  of  the  question,  in  respect  to  the  ing  tho  characteristic  of  each,  and 
possibility  of  their  union,  is  gained,  originating  a  meaning  altogether  dis- 
la  connexion  with  this,  tho  points  tinct  from  that  intimated  by  tho  works 
brought  most  frequently  under  dis-  of  each. 

cussion  have  been  the  colour  and  Tlio  range  of  cxercitation,  or  it 
design  of  Michael  Angclo  and  Titian,  may  more  properly  be  said  to  bo 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Florcn-  the  absence  of  that — the  negation  of 
tine  might  have  been  benefited  by  the  all  directly  excited  faculty,  mental  or 
colour  of  the  Venetian,  and  the  Vcne-  physical,  to  which  the  works  of  Co- 
tian  by  the  design  of  the  Florentine,  roggio  appertain,  and  by  which  their 
But  these  we  have  seen  to  be  merely  station  or  final  value  must  be  deter- 
mcans  of  signification  or  expression ;  mined — tho  reposed  quietude  to  which 
and  it  has  been  also  seen  that  they  they  conform — is  founded  iu  the  seem- 
have  been  produced  (it  may  be  said  ing  conditions  of  tho  <ittainment  of 
necessitated,  as  every  line  and  tint  tho  continuUly  influencing  desiro  of 
of  colour  must  bear  a  definite  mean-  man — happiness.  They  coincide  lu 
ing,  however  imperfectly  such  is  the  terms  upon  which  this  may  bo 
understood  or  apprehended)  by  that  deemed  posr-ible  ;  they  are  based  on 
signification,  which,  being  radically  tho  supposition  of  the  balance,  and 
distinct  in  both,  demanded  difTcrcnt  equalisation,  and  silent  homogeneous- 
modes  of  announcement.  The  colour  ness  of  dl  his  powers.  This,  in  ro- 
of Michael  Angelo  is  the  consistent —  spect  to  mental  life,  is  a  midway 
the  appropriate  medium  of  his  £>]gnin«  sphere  which  may  bo,  or  is,  charac- 
cation ;  and  in  the  executive  super-  tcristic  of  one  class  of  mankind  ;  but, 
eminently  able.  The  design  of  Titian  as  a  gcncrciUy  attainable  aim  of  life, 
b  coinciuent  with,  aud  expressive  of,  it   is  merely  reiterating  a  truism  to 


.    *  Reynolds  so  far  correctly  rccoguiicd  the  stylo  of  Coreggio  to  be  a  union  of  tho«e 
of  Michael  Angelo,  RafTaol,  and  Titian,  and  designated  it  tho  ronipo!«itc  style,  but  did 
not  adrert  to  the  a  priori  foundation  of  the  style  of  each  of  them,  ^wvSl  ot  C»Qrc«^'<^\^ 
himself  I  heoeolio  could  not  bring  tha  works  of  Corcgg\o  d\rccV\^  Vo  \)^w  >x^Wk  >^^^^ 
qaegtioB  of  tbe  poiaibility  of  tho  unioa  of  these  diiTerent  «iyAcB. 
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8ay»  that  it  can  only  be  the  mirage  of 
the  hopea  of  alL  But  poetry  dreama 
of  it ;  it  baa  been  the  theme  of  moral- 
lata  from  the  mythic  dawning^  of  thoir 
duty;*  and  the  modes  of  society 
ondeavodr  to  attain  it  in  the  indiridusd 
and  in  the  mass.  It  cannot,  however, 
belong  either  to  the  contemplative  or 
the  active  life.  Grecian  philosophy — 
which  as  a  whole  may  be  held  to  pre- 
sent one  continued  metaphysical  ex- 
Seriment  to  discover  «an  ultimate  or 
nal  good — amidst  all  its  labours  of 
meditation  and  ratiocination,  exhibits 
a  continual  contradictive  illusion  mov- 
ing before  its  pbilosophizings,  in  the 
anppoaition  that  there  was  the  possi- 
bility of  man,  through  the  discipline 
of  each  sect  in  itself,  conforming  to  a 
state  of  existence,  which,  generally 
predominant,  would  at  once  have  been 
the  extinction  of  that  which,  had  they 
denied  or  not  been  influenced  by — the 
impulse  of  man  to  pursue  diverse 
objects,  and  evolve  various  powers, 
their  systems  which  wreath  round  the 
supporting  pillars  of  his  dignity  and 
humanity,  would  never  have  been. 
They  required  a  binding  colure,  at 
once  to  separate  them  from,  and  con. 
nect  them  with,  the  perihelion  of  an- 
other  sphere.  By  a  transference  of 
the  notion  of  the  self-contained  per- 
fection of  the  Divine  mind,  made  iu 
inferior  degree  to  the  human  mind, 
still,  however,  preserving  the  suppo- 
sition that  man,  individually,  should 
embrace  completeness,  an  ignis  fatuus 
has  been  raised,  which,  purporting  to 
be  the  guiding  star  of  bis  highest  hap- 


piness and  destiny,  has  danced  in  tho 
eyes  of  philosophy  from  the  days  of 
Thales  downwards.  But  the  creed 
which,  as  a  type  of  wisdom,  intellec- 
tual and  moral,  supplanted  the  subtle 
dialectics  of  Greece,  in  conformity 
with  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  recognises  human  power  to  bo 
in  itself  dcticient  in  completeness,  and 
places  a  standard  of  humanity  oven 
to  the  sacrifice  unto  death,  in  tho 
view  and  in  tho  aim  of  its  endeavour. 
The  conditions  of  man*s  rational  being 
—the  elements  of  his  reason — admit  of 
no  pause,  no  finally  evolved  perfection. 
The  search  after  a  iiappiness  which 
ALL  may  partake  of,  they  pronounce 
to  be  vain — systems  of  universal 
amelioration  and  equalisation,  to  be 
impossible. 

But,  individually,  he  may  lay  down 
or  tlirow  aside  his  highest  character- 
istics of  humanity ;  he  may  not  degcn- 
erate  into  animal  life;  and  he  may 
not  obey  the  dictates  of  intellectual 
life,  contemplatively  or  actively ; — ho 
may  become  the  sybarite  of  ease. 
He  may  banish  mental  activity  and 
eschew  passion,  and  thereby  assert 
that  he  has  found  happiness.  Philo- 
sophers to  systematize,  poets  to  sing, 
painters  to  depict,  and  men  to  believe 
in,  and  look  forward  to,  the  resur* 
gence  of  such  an  Atalantis  of  their 
hopes,  have  never  been  wanting ; 
nor  of  all  of  them  to  quit  their  post, 
vanward  of  humanity,  and  endeavour 
to  themselves  its  realization.  That 
they  reach  the  happy  strand,  the  con* 
ditions  are  manifest. 


THOUGHTS  IN  RHYHB. 


BY  ABCBiEUS. 


I. 


My  gay-garbed  friend,  much  wonder  fills  tho  mind. 
At  leaf-girt  Adam's  stock  so  much  refined ! 
The  leaf  has  flourished  wide  in  form  and  hue. 
And  the  man  dwindled  while  the  foliage  grew. 


ir. 


Bid,  at  starry  midnight's  hour, 
Dante's  organ  swell  with  power ; 
Hear  at  noon,  when  winds  are  mute, 
'Mid  the  woods  Petrarca's  lute ; 


•  The  records  of  all  sentiment  grow  out  or  become  known  In  a  mythical  form.    The 
only  aipiraaon  of  savage  man  lies  in  the  mjrthos  of  bis  religions  creed.     He  stands 
oMted  betwixt  Ood  and  nature. 


laiO.]  Tkaugktt  m  Ekyme.  2S1 

KlidliDg  liit»  at  dawn  of  moni« 

Ariotto*s  Iragle  lioni : 

hti  tlune  ear  at  lingaiiDg  eie 

Tasio'i  twilight  flute  recet?e ; 

That  sweet  muBio  manifold 

Through  the  senae  the  heart  maj  mould. 

xu. 

EPirapn  on  ▲  touno  swms  who  died  at  nadeiba. 

The  exiled  ion  of  old  Helvetia's  race 
•    Beheld  these  hills,  and  longed  for  Jura's  pile ; 
And  80on»  'mid  men  of  alien  speech  and  face. 
He  tank  to  deaUi  in  this  Atlantic  isle. 

From  conntry  £u%  from  friends  compell'd  to  roam. 

Still  she  whom  best  he  loved  consoled  his  eyes ; 
And  looking  still  to  his  eternal  home. 

He  found  his  childhood's  God  in  foreign  skies. 

IV. 

Would  Beatrice  unto  thee,  O  friend. 

As  erst  for  him  she  loved,  from  heaven  descend, 

Blake  pure  thine  eyes  with  light  from  hers,  and  raise 

Beyond  the  terrene  mist  thy  spirit*s  gaze ; 

Then  wonldst  thou  Dante  see,  where  starry  quires 

Tune  voice  and  thought  to  awe-resounding  lyres  ; 

His  front  redeem*d  from  care,  his  lip  from  pride. 

No  love  now  baffled,  and  no  foes  defied ; 

His  country  there  whence  none  are  doom'd  to  roam. 

And  Christ's  full  presence  not  a  foreign  home. 

v. 
How  fair  the  summer  day  of  joy  and  light. 

How  soft  the  liquid  eve's  aerial  dyes, 
How  clear  and  musical  the  starry  night. 

That  sleep  in  death  where  Lovc*s  Petrarca  lies  I 

VI. 

Think  thou  no  more  of  Word?,  exclaim*d  my  friend  ; 
But  unto  Things,  instead,  thy  labour  bend  I 
So  Words,  then,  are  not  Things  1     If  this  be  true. 
Thy  Words  of  counsel,  friend !  are  No-things  too. 

VII. 

When  reason  serves  at  passion's  will. 

The  Centaur  flies  from  bonds  released. 
And  who  should  guide  the  strength  by  skill 

Himself  is  changed  to  half  the  beast. 

VIII. 

Sweet  notes,  to  all  but  him  unspoken. 

Attuned  to  bliss  a  poet*s  thought ; 
He  gprasp'd  the  lyre,  the  strings  were  broken. 

And  silence  hid  the  strain  he  sought. 

A  longing  heart  would  fain  have  given 

A  nobler  life  to  mortal  things  ;  ^ 
But  found  that  earth  wiU  not  be  heaven. 

Nor  lyres  resound  without  the  strings* 


M9  Tkmtghti  in  Rhyme.  [Ao^. 

IX. 

The  region  known  to  men  as  England^ 
Is  called  among  the  Immortals — Thing -land. 
Alas  I  that  earth's  most  fully  fraught  land 
With  all  its  riches,  is  not  Thought^land. 

X. 

I  look'd  upon  a  steam-engine,  and  thought 

'Tis  strange  that  when  the  engineer  is  dead, 
A  copy  of  his  bruns  in  iron  wrought. 

Should  thus  sur?iyo  the  archetypal  head. 

XI. 

Poor  affluence  of  Words,  how  weak  thy  power 
Without  the  warming  heart,  the  bright'ning  head  I 

When  Jove  came  down  through  Danac*s  brazen  tower. 
It  was  not,  mark  ye,  in  a  fall  of  lead. 

XII. 

A  troop  went  pacing  by  in  easy  ken 

Of  one  who  rested  in  his  idld  wherry. 
And  wonder'd  much  why  hcayen  created  men 

Who  had  no  need  to  pass  across  the  ferry. 

XIII. 

That  mountains  gather  clouds  I  know. 
And  bring  forth  wood,  and  fire,  and  snow ; 
And  when  they  teem  with  men,  and  teach 
In  word  and  tone  of  human  speech, 
I,  too,  to  hills  will  raise  my  prayer. 
Make  them  my  heaven,  and  worship  there. 
But  worlds  of  earth  are  only  clods. 
Compared  with  him  who  digs  their  sods. 

XIT. 

When  the  Titan  brought  fire  to  men  on  earth. 
Said  the  gods,  the  traitor  intends  to  scare  us^ 
By  taking  a  light  in  his  schoolboy  mirth 
Into  Jupiter*s  gunpowder  warehouse. 

XV. 

• 

The  world  sent  forth  a  stately  ship  that  long  in  glory  saiFd, 
Until  against  that  stubborn  hulk  the  winds  of  heaven  prevail'd ; 
The  ship  was  dash*d  upon  the  shore,  the  wreck  was  on  the  foam. 
Though  on  the  shattcr*d  stem  was  seen  the  boast — Imfebial  Rome. 

Again  the  ruin  was  repair*d,  and  laanch*d  upon  the  main ; 
With  blazon*d  fiags  and  arms  it  swept,  and  was  a  ship  again : 
By  thundersound  it  strove  to  daunt  mankindt  and  storms,  an^  time. 
And  traffic'd  long,  by  force  and  fraud,  in  every  richest  clime. 

Once  more  it  struck  against  the  rocks,  beneath  tho  stress  of  heaven. 
And  all  its  threats  and  all  its  wealth  along  the  surge  wore  driven : 
It  lies  a  hulk  in  slow  decay,  each  dull  sea-monster's  home. 
And  on  the  slimy  stem  is  carved  the  name  of  Papal  Rome. 

XVI. 

Thou  whose  mental  eye  is  keen 
But  to  pierce  tho  husks  of  things. 
Learn  that  bees  were  never  seen 
Gathering  honey  widi  tiiok  »\ingft.. 


xvu. 

If  all  the  forest  leares  had  speech^ 
And  talk*d  with  one  rhetoric  fit^ 
What  wonder  wonld  arise  in  each 
That  all  would  not  attend  to  it ! 

XTIII. 

A  Russian,  looking  at  a  map  of  earth> 

Saw  England's  smallness  with  contemptuous  mirth : 

Poor  Boyar !  'twero  a  thought  to  hreak  thj  rest 

How  large  a  spirit  haunts  man*s  little  breast ! 

And>  fiU'd  with  what  a  thimbleful  of  life. 

The  huge  rhinoceros  wakes  for  food  or  strife ! 

XIX. 

Loud  sceptic  cock,  I  see  thee  stand  • 

Upon  thy  heap  of  foul  decay. 
And,  crowing  keen,  thy  wings  expand 
To  chase  all  spectral  things  away. 

What  though  the  ghosts  thy  note  woidd  scare 
Be  Truth's  ideal  starry  train  ; 
Thy  yoice  shall  chase  the  lights  of  air. 
And  turn  them  into  mist  again. 

Ah !  no ;  a  day  will  surely  shine, 
When  thou  shalt  know  thy  nature's  doom. 
And  6elf-despoil*d  of  life  aiyine 
Shalt  find  in  mire  thy  fitting  tomb. 

XX. 

How  many  giants,  each  in  turn,  have  sought 

To  bear  the  world  upon  their  shoulders  wide, 

King,  conqueror,  priest,  and  ho  whoso  work  is  thought ; 

And  all  in  turn  have  sunk,  outworn,  and  died ! 

But  yet  the  world  is  never  felt  to  move. 

Because  it  hangs  suspended  from  above. 

XXI. 

Good  friend,  so  worthlessly  complete. 

So  deftly  small,  so  roundly  neat. 

The  puniest  apple  being  ripe 

Will  ne*er  exceed  that  pigmy  type ; 

But  the  ripe  crab  is  worst  of  all — 

At  once  full-grown,  and  sour,  and  small. 

xxii. 

A  Frenchman  gather'd  salad  for  bis  dinner, 
From  banks  where  ass  and  pig  their  viands  got, 
And  mused  if  all  that  lies  'twixt  beast  and  sinner 
Be  eating  salad  with  a  sauce  or  not. 
It  did  not  strike  him  that  the  brute  would  never 
Indulge  his  fancy  with  a  thought  so  clever. 

xxm. 
When  he  who  told  Ulysses*  tale  in  song, 
Roam'd  blind  and  poor,  compell'd  for  bread  to  sue, 
From  his  deep  heart  he  mourn'd  tlio  shameful  wn>iigi>-« 
Ah  J  Bweet'Toiced  muses,  are  70  Sirens  too  ? 
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XXIV. 

A  sleeper,  sank  in  dark  discordant  woes. 

Scarce  heard  sweet  music  whispering  through  liis  dream. 

When,  'mid  his  doll  dead  life,  clear  sounds  arose. 

Sung  far  in  ur  on  some  Italian  theme ; 

He  shook  his  pains  away,  and  half  aghast 

Found  Florence  there,  and  all  his  dream  was  past. 

XXV. 

I  saw  a  flower-girl  selling  brightest  flowers. 

To  deck  with  summer  Joys  autumnal  hours ; 

With  swiftest  glance,  ught  hand,  and  graceful  speech^ 

The  damsel  gave  a  rose  or  pink  to  each  ; 

And  where  she  came,  there  brtghten'd  many  an  eye ; 

As  if  her  basket  held  a  warmer  sky. 

Ah !  'twas  not  there,  but  lay  within  the  breast ; 

The  sunshine  warming  that  is  nature*s  best. 

XXVI. 

In  Florence  Dante*s  voice  no  more  is  booming. 
Nor  Beatrice's  face  by  Amo  blooming : 
But  hearts  that  never  heard  the  poet*s  glory 
Have  their  own  Heaven,  and  Hell,  and  Purgatory. 

XXVII. 

I  stood  amid  the  Pitti*s  gilded  halls. 
Where  art  with  noble  shapes  had  spread  the  walls. 
Where  Raphaers  truthful  grace,  and  Titian's  glow. 
Shone  'mid  the  austerest  forms  of  Angelo. 
Among  the  bright  unmoving  visions  Siere 
Were  gazing  groups  alive,  but  not  so  fair ; 
Gay  girls  admired,  and  counts  and  lords  went  by. 
Wits,  artists,  soldiers,  connoisseurs^  and  I : 
And  there  came  in,  like  ghosts  in  dreamy  scenes. 
Three  mantled,  cowled,  and  barefoot  Capuchins. 
No  stranger  spectres  e*er  confused  our  life 
Since  Luther  broke  his  bonds  and  took  a  wife. 
The  men  look'd  dull  and  harmless,  cheerful  too. 
And  stared  as  sagely  round  as  travellers  do ; 
Yet  sad  the  sight,  and  worst  of  all  despairs— 
To  see  contentment  with  a  lot  like  theirs. 

XXVIII. 

True,  O  Sage  1  that  mortal  man 
Does  no  more  than  what  he  can ; 
But  what  can  by  man  be  done 
Is  a  limit  known  to  none. 

XXIX. 

ON  THE  FAUN  IN  TBI  TRIBUNE  OF  THE  FLOHENCS  OA.U'EBT. 

Though  no  Bacehante  treads  with  thee  the  lawn. 
Dance  on,  and  clash  thy  cymbals,  madcap  Faun ! 
Thy  heart  goes  leaping  through  each  goatish  limb. 
And  shakes  the  flowers  upon  Siy  fountain's  brim. 
While  the  nymphs  lurk  and  watch,  and  nature's  sky 
Breathes  round  thy  homs,'and  drinks  thy  laughing  cry. 
Though  dead  to  our  new  worid  as  funeral  dust. 
So  live  thou  on,  and  mock  their  dull  distrust ; 
For  thou  art  life  itself  in  stone,  and  ther 
Who  heed  Uieo  not  are  ghosts  that  flit  by  day. 
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KAFHAlt's  MADOMMA  DSL  CABDELLINO. 

Oh«  Maid  diTioal  beholding  in  tby  Son 
Life  more  diyine  thongli  first  from  thee  begun. 
Earth's  loTdliest  trt  thou,  wearing  on  thy  brow 
The  thought  of  sometldng  lorelier  still  than  thou. 

XXXI. 

TBS  TEIBUNB  OP  TTHS  FLOBSNCI  GALLERY. 

Where  Venus  shuns  and  more  attracts  the  eye, 
A  goddess  cliaste,  though  naked  as  the  sky  ; 
Where  Raphael's  maiden  worships  in  her  child 
A  new*bom  Heaven  by  nought  less  pure  defiled : 
Where  prophets  old,  in  self-oblivion  strong. 
From  high  walls  breathe  a  woe  on  human  wrong : 
Where  gods  and  godlike  men  are  imaged  round, 
A  nobler  band  than  moves  on  earthly  ground, 
Bewilder'd  mortals  often  mutely  stare 
To  find  how  vast  a  life  Is  that  they  share. 

xxxn. 

MICHAEL  ANGBLO'S  STATUES  ON  THE  TOMBS  OF  THE  MEDICI. 

Ye  crown*d  unmoving  truths  that  had  your  birth 
Before  the  swarms  of  things  awoke  on  earth* 
While  thus  world-huge,  star*high  your  peace  endnresi 
Thb  busy  life  of  ours  cannot  be  yours. 
It  quakes  and  cracks  where'er  our  steps  we  thrust : 
Beneath  your  weight  of  calm  'twould  fall  to  dust. 
Sky,  seas,  and  caves,  the  night  beyond  the  stars^ 
Whose  lone  abyss  no  sound  of  morning  jars. 
Your  homes  are  these,  O  ye  in  whom  we  shrink. 
To  see  how  calmly  strength  may  rest  and  think. 

XXXIII. 
THE  MEDICEAN  VENUS. 

Woman  divine !  fair  child  of  Grecian  seas. 

Whose  sunny  billows  gird  the  Cyclades ; 

Within  all  modest,  wanting  outward  dress. 

Thou  fillcst  this  new  time  with  loveliness, 

And  seem'st,  with  head  half- turned  and  earnest  soul. 

To  hear  afar  thy  natal  waters  roll. 

Young  joy  of  human  hearts  I  the  earth  to  me 

Is  fairer  now,  because  containing  thee. 

XXXIV. 

THE  BELVIDEEE  APOLLO. 

Bold  and  beaming  in  triumph  looks  the  Lord  of  the  Sun, 
With  new  victory  bright  over  the  serpent  won : 
High,  O  Hero  I  thou  standest  unheeding  of  mortal  ken  ; 
Therefore,  with  all  thy  glory  filling  the  hearts  of  men. 

XXXV. 

SAN  MINIATO,  NEAR  FLORENCE. 

While  slow  on  Miniato*s  height  I  roam. 
And  backward  look  to  Brunelleschi's  dome, 
'Tis  strange  to  think  that  here  on  many  a  day 
Old  Michael  Aneelo  has  paced  hb  way; 
And  watching  Florence,  in  his  bosom  found 
A  nobler  world  than  that  which  lies  around. 
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To  him,  perbapsi  the  ghost  of  Danto  camo 
At  sunsetf  with  his  pride  of  mournful  fame. 
Bv  me  the  twaiu,  the  bard  and  sculptor  stand. 
With  strong  lip  gaiing  and  uplifted  hand ; 
The  great,  the  sad,  fighters  in  ages  past. 
With  Uieir  full  peace  fill  e*en  the  weak  at  last. 

XKXVI. 

Old  flaming  Ages  full  of  struggling  thought. 
Of  startling  deeds  by  mdl-olad  spirits  wrought. 
Of  war,  and  faith,  and  loTe*s  delightful  theme, 
Of  coffin*d  crimes,  and  May-day  feeling's  dream, 
High  aims  that  g^n*d  too  fate  their  wish*d  oycnt. 
Good  held  secure,  and  lo !  ere  tasted — spent : 
Old  days  when  blithe  Boccaccio  told  his  tale. 
And  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  storm*d  in  Arno*s  vale. 
When  sweet  sighs  often,  *mid  a  world  so  rude. 
Spread  music  through  the  strife  no  spell  subdued, 
I  would  not  wish  you  back,  but  oh !  would  fain 
See  what  was  best  of  yours  made  ours  again. 

XXXVII. 

Yellow,  small  Canary  bird. 

Sweetly  singing  au  day  long. 
Still  in  winter  you  are  heard 

Carolling  a  summer  song* 

« 

Thus  when  days  are  drear  and  dim. 

And  the  heart  is  caged  as  you. 
May  it  still  with  hopefiil  hymn 

Sing  of  joy  and  find  it  true. 

XXXVIIT. 

Candle  that  in  deepest  dark 
Helps  the  night  with  friendly  spark, 
I,  too,  could  be  well  content 
To  give  light,  and  so  be  spent. 

Candle  burning  brightly 
In  the  darkness  nigbtlyy 
Better  humbly  bum  to  socket. 
Than  flare  up  a  foolish  rocket* 

XXXfX. 

Many  work  to  gain  their  wages ; 
Few  for  nought,  but  they  the  sages ; 
Who  seeks  hire,  but  does  not  labour. 
Cheats  himself  as  well  as  neighbour. 

XL, 

The  working  fire  is  Action  strong  and  tme. 

And  helps  ourselves  and  friends ; 
And  Speculation  is  the  chimney-fiue 

Whereby  the  smoke  kscends. 

XLI. 

One  without  stockings  may  wear  a  shoe. 
And  travd  all  day  as  the  ploughmen  do ; 
But  delicate  sentunent  thinks  a  shoe  shockingi 
So  trudges  in  mire  with  ooly  a  stocking. 
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Be  bosj  ia  tnfiof,  nodfiB^*  and  giviaf » 
For  fifek  too  good  to  be  wasted  in  iifing. 


Think*!!  thoaw  Cnend,  that  legenda  lying 
Foil  of  flowers*  and  grasi  and  gold, 

Theee  to  man  are  satisfjing — 
Tliese  that  were  bit  Uift  of  old  ? 

Think'st  tbon  tales  of  fury  gardens. 
Now  can  feed  oar  sharpen'd  eyes. 

We  whose  hearts  the  present  hardenst 
And  whose  science  metes  the  skies? 

Onep  were  halls  of  clonds  erected. 

Homes  where  only  ghosts  could  dwell. 
And  their  hoilders  sank  d^ected* 

When  those  thin  paiilions  fell. 

We  must  raise  our  habitations 

On  the  deep  and  solid  soil^ 
And  mnst  teach  the  moonstruck  nations 

How  to  build  their  heafen  by  toil. 

True,  0  sage  I  and  great  the  meaning. 

But  'twere  well  to  understand 
That  complacent  OTcrweening 

Works  with  no  yiciorioas  hand. 

Hearen  is  here  around*  within  us  { 

This  our  earth  is  Paradise, 
Or  the  fancies  ne'er  could  win  us 

Which  thou  think'st  a  fool's  device. 

High  tbo  hope  that  luros  our  longings 
Man  for  heayen  and  heaven  for  man ! 

Though  our  dreams  this  credence  wronging 
Oft  obscure  our  Maker's  plan. 

Thou  who  scoflTst  each  ancient  vision, 
Type  and  shade  of  better  things, 

Tbink'st  thou  Reason's  dim  precision 
Shapes  a  Heaven  by  wheels  and  springs  ? 

Feed  thy  brain's  and  belly's  hunger 
With  some  big  mechanic  scheme  ; 

God  is  not  an  engine-monger. 
Nor  are  souls  impelled  by  steam. 

XLIV, 

Speak  not,  but  mutely  think ! — the  cynic  cries,  ^ 
Nor  knows  how  speech  in  thinking  helps  the  wise. 
Wise  words  are  sails  impelling  smooth  and  fast 
The  ship  of  thought  wherein  is  lix'd  the  mast. 

XLV. 

A  sage  in  rapturo  is  a  seer. 
Who  sees  his  thoughts  in  vision  clear. 
But  only  seers  can  read  aright 
The  prophecies  that  ^eers  indite. 
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And  purblind  eyea  are  led  astraj 

Bj  thoM  high  truths  from  Reason's  way. 

XLVI. 

*Mid  all  the  tribes  of  airy  fowl. 
Nought  is  so  wise  as  the  homed  owl  t 
If  in  daylight  he  opens  his  eyes  by  ehaace. 
He  shuts  them  again  with  a  satisfied  glance* 
For  the  rays  of  the  sun  make  all  things  dim» 
And  the  light  within  is  enough  for  him. 
While  the  hawk»  the  eagle,  and  birds  as  blind* 
Look  with  their  eyes  at  whate*er  they  find. 
He  in  a  method  more  sure  by  far 
Knows  d  priori  what  all  things  are  ; 
And  is*  in  a  word*  the  profoundest  sage 
That  improves  by  darkness  his  twilight  age. 
Hail  to  thee*  wise  metaphysical  bird  I 
Whose  name  in  all  dusky  schools  is  heard  ; 
Life  thou,  and  prosper  and  spread  thy  reign* 
And  soon  will  the  sunshine  intrude  in  vain. 
The  rubbish  of  facts  will  be  all  remoTed* 
And  Nature  outvoted*  and  Light  disproved  ; 
For  the  purest  idea  lies  farthest  from  things, 
And  flash-like  in  darkness  to  being  it  springs. 
Hail  to  thee*  wise  and  homed  owl ! 
Wisest  of  all  that  have  worn  the  cowl ; 
Greater  than  all  that  have  e'er  in  the  East 
Their  souls  from  the  bondage  of  things  released* 
And*  scorning  to  trace  what  earth  displays* 
Divined  by  a  guess  all  Nature's  ways. 
Thoushapest*  O  sage !  by  dogma  stern 
The  facts  that  some  are  content  to  leara  ; 
And*  while  thy  sons  thine  art  profess* 
Ever  shall  flourish  the  prabe  of  guess. 

XLVII. 

To  build  a  temple*  more  we  need  than  toil* 
And  piles  of  stone  that  cmsh  their  parent  soil  • 
The  hearts  of  men  must  form  its  deep  foundation ; 
Its  towers  must  rise  on  trusting  aspiration. 

XLVIII. 

I've  known  great  wits  whose  wisdom  all  has  lain 
In  saying  nought  is  trae  that's  not  profane* 
And  holding  mysteries  false  that  are  not  plain. 
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niMTS  FOR  THE  nUSTINGS. 


Elections  for  Parliament  aro  of 
eonUnual  recurrence.  At  this  mo- 
ment we  belioTe  that  the  Speaker's 
warrant  is  lying  ready  for  the  filling 
up  of  more  than  one  vacancy .  Others 
will  occur  in  the  fife  months'  interval 
before  the  next  session.  It  occurs  to 
118  that  a  very  useful  servico  would 
be  rendered  to  many  of  those  having 
to  stand  this  fiery  triaU  by  suggest-* 
ingi  from  time  to  time,  brief  hints 
and  brief  memorials^  connected  with 
the  leading  topics  which  are  likely  to 
be  disputed  on  the  hustinj^s.  Tliere 
is  a  process  technically  called  cram- 
fning,  by  which,  in  English  and  Ger- 
man universities,  a  man  is  prepared  for 
a  public  examination.  This  process 
does  not  so  much  aim  at  endowing  the 
candidate  with  the  requisite  know- 
ledge— much  of  that  he  must  be  sup* 
posed  already  to  have  acquired — as  at 
shaping  his  pre-existing  knowledge  to 
meet  the  sort  of  questions  anticipated, 
and  to  travel  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  examination.  Something  like 
this  we  propose  to  attempt.  Writing 
rapidly,  we  shall  fall  far  short  even  of 
our  own  conception.  But  our  hasty 
sketch  may  avail  to  furnish  a  hint, 
which  hereafter  at  more  leisure,  either 
by  ourselves  or  by  another,  may  be 
more  amply  developed. 

I.  The  first  topic  which  oifers  itself 
to  our  review,  is  the  position  in  which 
we  Conservatives  stand  to  the  first 
person  in  the  state.  An  impression 
has  gone  abroad,  and  has  been  most 
calumniously  improved,  that  some  one 
or  other  of  our  party  has  used  dis- 
paraging or  inBuH'wg'  expressions  in 
speakiag  other  Majesty, 
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And  what  of  that  ?  Does  a  g^eat 
political  party  stand  on  so  tremulous 
a  libration,  that  a  folly,  an  absurdity, 
an  explosion  of  druuken  frenzy,  if 
such  an  excess  should  ever  occur^ 
could  afiect  its  tenure  of  consideration 
and  infiuence?  Is  it  literally  sup- 
posed that  great  political  interests^ 
held  in  keeping  for  a  great  people, 
and  confided  to  a  great  party,  exist  so 
purely  on  sufferance,  and  the  suffer- 
auce  of  fools,  that  any  noisy  drunkard, 
by  proclaiming  himself  a  Conserva- 
tive, can  in  one  hour,  and  by  one 
word,  damage  the  Conservative  cause 
or  attaint  its  principles  ?  Why,  the 
Whigs  in  this  matter  have  the  same 
interest  as  ourselves.  Neither  of  us 
could  exist  for  a  week,  if  it  were 
agreed  that  we  should  stand  on  such  a 
hazard.  Once  for  all,  blockheads  of 
every  degree,  understand  that  no  words 
arc  ours,  no  words  are  Conservative 
words,  until  we,  the  Conservatives, 
own  them — subscribe  them — counter- 
sign them — adopt  them — or  in  some 
way  accredit  them. 

i3ut  at  least,  then,  we  own  to  such 
insulting  words  having  been  uttered 
on  public  occasions,  though  we  disown 
the  utterers.  Own  the  words  ?  Not 
we.  Never  flatter  yourselves,  Whigs 
or  Whiglings,  that  we  fall  so  easily 
into  traps  baited  with  falsehood.**. 
Not  any  Conservatives  as  having 
uttered  such  words,  but  our  enemies 
as  having  forged  such  words,  owe  an 
apology,  and  a  most  contrite  apology, 
to  the  nation,  as  so  profoundly  inter- 
ested in  her  Majesty's  personal  dig- 
nity— which  is,  ph\\o%o^Vv\e^^  %x^«V- 
ing,  tlio  national  d\^Tk\\.^  v 
under  a  reflex  form.    TVl"^  1 
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lective  grandeur  of  tbo  nation  is  con- 
centrated in  her  Majestj*A  person. 
As  a  personal  unity,  the  majesty  of 
the  nation  becomes  thus  capable  of 
functions,  becomes  the  subject  and  the 
object  of  agencies,  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  exercised  by  or  towards 
a  scattered  multitude.  Wo  are  all 
alike  concerned  in  maintaiuins^  this 
reflex  majesty.  All  of  us  alice,  in 
our  several  proportions  of  rank,  have 
an  interest  of  property  and  participa- 
tion in  the  representative  dignity 
which  her  Majesty  holds  on  our  be- 
half. To  suppose  a  man,  therefore, 
offering  a  sincere  intentional  insult  to 
our  sovereign  lady,  is  to  suppose  him 
erring  much  more  by  his  understand- 
ing than  his  will.  The  personal  pre- 
tensions of  the  sovereign  absolutely 
vanish  in  relation  to  the  representative 
character  with  which  that  sovereign 
is  inalienably  clothed.  Were  the 
ruling  prince  the  meanest  of  human 
beings  individually,  he  is  still  in  a 
sense  far  removed  from  flattery^  «em- 
per  augustus,  as  a  state  creature.  And 
it  is  for  ever  true,  that  a  man  cannot 
insult  that  great  idea — a  constitutional 
sovereign — without  insulting  that  so- 
Tereign*8  whole  nation  collectively, 
and  himself,  therefore,  if  he  happens 
to  be  one  of  that  nation.  Wo  need 
not  add,  (because  all  men  of  honour 
feel  this  truth  with  a  loyalty  so  pro- 
found,) that  a  tenderness  of  devotion 
arises  to  strengthen  this  constitutional 
homage  from  considerations  of  sex  in 
our  present  sovereign.  Thi«  variety 
of  the  general  case  cannot  affect  the 
solemnity  of  our  duty  towards  the 
reigning  prince,  cannot  make  it  more 
or  less  wicked,  more  or  less  foolish,  to 
insult  the  sovereign  ;  but  it  makes  it 
more  brutal  to  do  so.  And  that  last 
consideration,  viz.,  the  brutality  of 
insulting  any  person,  (even  though 
not  a  public  person,)  whoso  situation 
is  specially  defenceless,  suggests  to  us 
a  further  "  improvement**  of  the  sub- 
ject,- for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
Whigs,  which  we  do  earnestly  be- 
seecli  every  good  Conservative  not  to 
let  slip  from  his  hands  unused  on  the 
hustings.  For  ourselves,  for  our  own 
share  in  the  question,  so  far  as 
calumny  and  credulity  have  ascribed 
to  us  Tories  any  separate  share  or 
interest  in  such  a  question,  wo  dismiss 
it  easily  by  this  dilemma: — If  any 
man,  claiming  to  be  of  our  party, 
^ii</  genenllj  accredited  as  sucoy 
via  teem,  or  ever  ^as  scemedi  to 


utter  words  disrespectful  towards  her 
Majesty  now  reigning,  whom  we  all 
love  and  honour,  then  he  stands  in 
this  situation — either  from  the  latitude 
of  words,  and  from  his  own  unskilful 
management  of  words,  he  has  brought 
himself  into  suspicion  and  miscon- 
struction, (a  misfortune  to  which  all 
of  us  arc  liable  in  ourselves,  under  the 
double  difficulties  of  language  and  of 
reporting ;)  and  in  that  case  he  is 
entitled  to  a  candid  indulgence  until 
he  has  an  opportunity  of  righting 
himself  in  public  opinion.  Every 
man  has  the  right  or  explaining  liii 
own  meaning ;  no  man  is  to  bo  bound 
and  pledged  through  life  by  a  slip  of 
his  tongue.  Either  this  is  his  situa- 
tion, or  if  it  is  indeed  possible  that 
wilfully  and  deliberately  he  levelled 
an  insult  at  the  sovereign  lady  of 
these  realms,  in  that  caso  we  Conscr- 
yativcs  indignantly  repudiate  him  as 
a  falso  brother :  he  is  none  of  ours : 
he  is  probably  a  Whig  or  Radical  ia 
disguise,  who  has  slipped  in  amongst 
us  in  order  to  betray  us.  But  ours  he 
is  not  af^er  such  an  atrocity  ;  and  we, 
as  Conservatives,  have  no  more  inter- 
est or  responsibility  in  him  or  his 
subsequent  actions,  than  any  one  of  um 
has  in  a  swindler  who  may  think  pro- 
per to  counterfeit  his  name  and  per- 
son at  a  watering- place. 

As  respects  our  own  liabilities, 
therefore,  we  Tories  slip  our  necks 
out  of  the  halter  easily  enough.  Not 
so  the  Whigs.  There  is  a  further 
use  to  be  made  of  this  calumny.  It 
may  be  turned  to  good  account.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  retaliation  in  this 
world  ;  and  there  is  an  opening  made 
for  it  in  this  unhappy  calumny  of  the 
Whigs,  which  no  Conservative  candi- 
date, who  happens  to  bo  wide  awake, 
will  fail  to  improve.  There  is  a  raw 
in  the  Whig  hide  connected  with  this 
very  case  of  insolence  to  princes :  let 
him  lay  his  knout  well  into  it.  We 
Tories  can  talk  at  our  caso  on  this 
question  of  dutiful  behaviour  to 
princes.  "  Our  withers  are  unwrung.*' 
Not  so  the  Whigs. .  They  are  sitting 
on  tenterhooks  all  this  time,  or  mak- 
ing bad  worse  by  shifting  about  un- 
easily, like  "  a  hen  upon  a  het  girdle,*' 
— for  well  they  know  what  is  coming. 
They  begin  by  this  time  to  soent  from 
afar  what  we  are  after ;  and  bitterly 
they  rue  the  hour  in  which,  by  coun- 
tenancing malicious  fables  against  the 
Tories,  they  have  thrown  back  the 
reco\lec\\oii«  qI  ^qa  ^\V  l\i  o^nt  of  the 
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tniUis  ouCsUwdiDg  ajrainst  themselves 
npoo  tlw  BeUsame  field.  Candidate 
on  the  biutings^  spare  them  not  I  Lay 
it  into  them  right  and  left.  The  oxen 
It  the  Cape  ran  off  in  a  gallop  when 
they  hear  the  Dutehman  whetting  his 
knife  npon  the  sides  of  his  waggon^ 
because  they  know  eiperi mentally  the 
crael  nse  he  will  else  make  of  it.  Yon, 
Tory  eandidate^  will  hare  jnst  the 
lame  power  over  the  Whigs  by  the 
veiy  sound  of  thta  one  word  princes. 
They  will  apprehend  what  is  coming. 
FoTy  let  US  ask,  why  is  it  that  by 
iimrersal  agreement  a  peculiar  baM- 
ness,  and  eTen  cowardioej  is  fvlt  in 
any  in«ult  offered  to  a  woman  ?  Why 
is  it  that  tenfold  forbearanco  is  ex- 
acted by  manliness  towards  every 
female  of  every  rank?  Simply  be- 
cause a  woman  rery  rarely  indeed  can 
hive  strength  sufficient  to  repel  or  to 
avenge  insults  ;  and  because,  in  the 
rare  exceptions  where  it  might  hap- 
pen that  she  had,  feminine  delicacy 
would  forbid  her  to  exert  it.  Woman, 
therefore,  is  a  privileged  person.  But 
the  prineiple  on  which  the  privilege  is 
founded,  applies  equally  to  clergymen 
aod  to  quakers.  They,  by  profes- 
tional  scruples,  hare  their  hands  tied 
as  effectually  as  women  have  by  weak- 
ness or  sexual  dignity.  They  also  are 
privileged  persons.  So,  and  on  the 
very  same  principle,  is  an  English 
prince.  Constitutionally,  he  cannot 
meet  a  challenge  to  fight ;  he  cannot 
offer  such  a  challenge.  A  Prince  of 
Wales  cannot,  if  he  would,  liberate 
his  antagonist  from  the  guilt  of  treai^on. 
The  same  danger  would  apply  to  the 
case  of  any  other  prince,  though  not 
bearing  that  title,  (as  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  for  example,  in  Qiieon 
Anne's  reig^,)  who  should  happen  to 
be  heir-apparent  to  the  crown.  And 
probably  the  hL>ir-presumptive  stands 
in  the  same  consecrated  condition. 
Even  the  late  Duke  of  York's*  case  is 
a  doubtful  one ;  for  though  the  hot 
blood  of  youth  led  him  to  waive  hia 
privilege  in  a  well-known  instance, 
yet  had  that  duel  terminated  fatally 
for  his  Royal  Highness,  probable 
enough  it  is  that  his  gallant  antagonist 
Would  not  haTO  lived  to  meet  in  Ca- 
nada, many  a  year  afterwards,  that 
dreadful  fate  by  hydrophobia  which 


has  comiecte<l  so  tragical  an  interest 
with  his  memory.  In  such  an  erent, 
at  the  least  he  would  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  life,  though 
intercession  from  many  quarters  might 
afterwards  have  been  made  available 
for  his  pirdon. 

Under  circum<<tances  like  these, 
*'  tabooing"  a  British  prince,  and 
placing  him  in  a  situation  where  even 
his  honour  forbids  him  to  give  or  to 
accept  a  challenge,  he  also  becomes  a 
privileged  person.  By  which  we 
mean  that,  over  and  aliove  the  eon* 
stitutional  or  legal  privileges  which 
i  a  vest  hi.'!  person  as  a  state  creature, 
other  cir('um^tances  of  peculiarity 
arise  from  his  rank  and  relations  to 
the  throne,  which  greatly  fetter  (where 
they  do  not  absolutely  abolish)  his 
freedom  of  action.  Now  to  these  li- 
mitations, each  and  all,  arise  amongst 
all  men  of  honour  corresponding 
scruples  and  delicacies.  When  a 
prince  is  under  such  heavy  restraints, 
lie  naturally  feels  himself  summoned 
to  a  peculiar  ciroum.^pection  in  his 
words  as  well  ns  in  his  acts  :  guarded 
ho  must  bo  in  giving  utterance  to  feel- 
ings which,  in  any  case,  are  protected 
from  all  rcs]mnsibility  ;  but,  on  tho 
other  hand,  every  gentlcmnn  will  re* 
member  th;it  this  privilege  is  a  tivo- 
edgcd  sword  :  it  acts  both  ways de- 
nying to  the  prince  all  power'of  call- 
ing fur  satisfaction,  as  effectually  as  of 
giving  it.  And  hence  it  has  happen- 
ed that,  in  our  high-spirited  nation, 
though  half-a-dozen  young  princes  of 
the  blood  intermingled  most  freely, 
through  the  whole  last  generation, 
with  our  aristocracy  in  their  aniuse« 
mcnts — and  those    amusements  that 

are  most  apt  to  generate  quarrels 

betting  and  horse-racing,  (which  in 
tlio  Roman  empire  for  centuries  pro- 
duced murders,  riots,  seditions,  rebel- 
lions ;)  simply  from  the  cfTect  of  high 
breeding  and  courteous  forbearance, 
without  a  shadow  of  sycophancy,  but 
one  single  duel  has  occurred  to  dis- 
turb that  atmosphere  of  loyal  forbear- 
ance with  which  the  nation  wishes  to 
see  the  royal  family  surrounded. 

But  if  duels^  that  is  quarrels,  haVe 
been  so  rare,  insults,  it  may  bo  hoped, 
have  been  rarer.  From  all  quartera 
but  one,  they  have.     One  only  body 


*  The  Dukfl  of  York  was  not  hcir-prasumptive^  in  tho  ordinary  seme  \\v»lT^o>aA\z. 
apparent  was  tboa  Uring;  bat.  he  wbb  §o  in  the  sense  that  he  stood  d«xX  Vq  VlhA  C 
thtrtie  beiT'^parent,  who  had  then  no  children. 
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of  men  there  is  memorable  for  having  have  boasted  that  you  do  forg 
insulted  the  royal  family.  One  only 
section  of  a  party  there  is^  one  clique^ 
who,  in  revenge  of  no  wrongs  or 
slights— in  mere  spitefulncss,  in  mere 
defect  of  self-command,  so  far  as  re- 
gards their  impulses^  and  so  far  as  re- 
gards their  motives,  angling  for  a  po- 
pularity in  the  lowest  quarters,  made 
a  regular  trade  of  insulting  the  two 
senior  princes  in  the  royal  house — 
those  two  who  stood  next  to  the  throne. 
What  shadow  of  offence  could  they 
allege  ?  None  personally.  The  lead- 
ers in  this  trade  of  insult  were  not  of  blow  from  the  regent.  The 
consideration  sufficient  to  have  attract-  not  yet  digested  the  tenth  part 
ed  any  royal  notice.  The  offence 
which  they  volunteered  to  avenge,  was 
an  offence  offered  not  to  themselves 
but  to  others.  And  thus  the  two  men 
who  stepped  forward  in  this  elevated 

service,  acted  in    the  character    of    grey  hairs-^men  with  glass  oy 
pimps— that  is,  volunteering  help  to-     gold- headed  canes,  muttering  al 
wards  the  gratification  of  other  men*s 
appetites. 

The  Duke  of  York  had  no  other- 
wise  offended  than  by  his  Conserva- 
tive politics  and  by  his  conscientious 
votes.  The  Prince  of  Wales'  offence 
lay  deeper :  it  was  of  a  nature  never 
to  be  forgiven — it  never  will  be  for- 
given ;  and  it  will  go  down,  like  the 
leprosy  of  Gehazi,  through  all  gene- 
rations of  Whig  blood.  What  he  had 
done  was  thb:— When  he  became 
regent,  he  said  in  effect  to  the  Whigs 
these  words—**  Gentlemen,  you  are 

very  agreeable  companions ;  some  of  put  forward  to  tease'  and  am 
you  not  at  all  blackguards,  some  very  such  modes  as  were  suitable  tc 
gentlemanly :  I  have  found  it  truly 
pleasant  to  ride  with  you,  to  dine 
with  you,  to  dance  with  you,  to  bet 
with  you,  to  play  with  you.  You 
sing  well;  you  dress  well;  and  one 
or  two  of  you  joke  well,  (though  ra- 
ther too  long  about  it.)  But,  gentle^ 
men,  it  grieves  me  that  we  must  part. 
There  is  some  fighting  to  do :  as  Flu- 
ellen  observes,  *  there  are  throats  to 
be  cut.'   I  am  now  regent,  and  partly 

answerable  for  this  share  of  the  na-     _.., ^- 

tional  business.     Now,  excuse  me  if-   lighted  their  friends   by  that 
I  say  that  those  who  prophesied  ruin     spectacle,  so  debghtful  and  afi 
to  the  British  arms,  might  have  a  fancy     to  the  magnanimous,  of  one  m 
for  seeing  their  own  prophecy  accom- 
plished ;  and  those,  par  exemple,  who 
ridiculed  the  lines  of  defence  at  Torres 
Vedras,  might,  by  chance,  forget  to 
send  the  supplies  requisite  for  making 
the  Jines  tenable.     Gentlemen,  being 
now  in  an  omce  that  appeals  to  my 

i^^J^":^'  ^  ^*™«*  9°»t«  forget  thit 
^^maBnton.  ronton  the  other  hand. 


distinction ;  or  that  you  think  it 
tinction  at  all.  And,  therefore,  n 
Whigs  and  Whiglings,  farew 
the  present.  Au  rtvoir,  or  i 
you  like. — Your  unfaithful  G.  ] 
Such  was  the  meaning  and 
well  understood  by  Whiggery, 
regent*s  farewell  communica 
not  merely  shutting  the  door  ii 
faces  after  waiting  so  long,  but 
ground  of  infidelity  to  the  natio 
No  ;  never  will  the  Whigs  f 
this    inhuman  —  this     inconcc 


afiront.  They  are  still  to  thi: 
chewing  and  ruminating  theii 
And  to  this  hour  you  meet  witb 
haired  Whigs  in  St  James's  Par! 
very  oldest   Whigs  that  ever 


vals  to  themselves,  **  No,  I  uev 
believe  it.'*  In  fact  it  is  incr 
It  is,  as  they  truly  observe,  "  i 
tery  of  iniquity'*  that  never  will 
plained.  And  the  offender  hac 
ally  departed  this  life  in  th< 
1830,  before  they  could  make  u] 
minds  as  to  the  mode  of  takin 
geance. 

However,  because  the  leader 
unable  to  devise  an  adequate, 
responding,    a     commensurate 
geance,  that  was  no  reason  w 
underlings  of  the  party  should 


minds  and  their  places.  Accorc 
we  have  an  indistinct  recollecti( 
two  lawyers,  "  novi  homines,** 
for  dirty  work,  in  which  the 
dons  of  the  party  could  not  be 
and  brass  to  the  backbone,  did 
whole  season  drive  the  trade 
suiting  the  regent  and  his  br 
that  is,  insulting  two  princes  w 
to  t/iemj  were  in  the  situation  o 
having  their  hands  tied.  The 
iant  lawyers,  hunting  in  coupl 


—  -w    ,        ^    -   -    -•  ■ ^- —  ^ 

ing  up  to  a  second,  who  is  seen 
ropes,  and  valiantly  striking  1 
the  face.  Something  like  this  is  e: 
ed  occasionally  in  India.  About  ( 
mas  of  the  year  1827,  Lord  Cc 
mere,  theti  commander-in-chief, 
a  progress  VoVXieu^^ct  ^twymr,^ 
ping  oii\i\fi  toxxVe  «X\ivw^Ticr«  \ 
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vlio  had  been  r^sed  to  that  kingly 
nnk  about  eight  yean  before  by  Lord 
Haitioge — himself  a   desccDdant  of 
Warwick  the  king-maker.     Amongst 
the  amusemenu  with  which  the  king 
wekiomedhis  king-making  friends,  was 
the  following :  the  description  is  given 
ia  tho  words  of  an  eyewitness,  one  of 
Lord   Combermere's  aides-de-camp  : 
^'  A  leopard  was  fettered  thus :  he 
was  tied  tightly  ronnd  the  loins  by  a 
long  rope  ;  this  ropct  after  it  had  ef« 
fected  that  8er?ico  for  the  leopard, 
ran  through  an  iron  ring  fixed  in  the 
ground,  which  enabled  several  men 
who  had  bold  of  one  end  to  lengthen 
or  shorten  the  tether  at  will.     The 
poor  leopard  being  thus  completely 
dibbled,  an  ole])hnnt  was  slipped  at 
him.     The  elephant  rushed  at  the  leo- 
nard  and  endeavoured  to  kneel  on 
mm:   he  succeeded  in  mauling  tho 
poor  fettered  creature,  and  left  him 
kor$  de  camliot.     Signer  elephant  was 
mightily  pleased  with  the  part  he  had 
played,  and  literally  trumpeted   bis 
own  praise,  by  making  tho  noise  call- 
ed trumpeting^  which  isdone  by  knock- 
log  the  end  of  the  trunk  or  proboscis 
on  the  ground  and  screaming :  during 
the  scuffle  tho  elephant  took    good 
care  of  his  trunk,  by  folding  it  up  and 
putting  as  much  of  it  as  ho  could  into 
his  mouth."    Mujor  Archer  clothes  his 
account  by  this  general   remark  : — 
"  All  these  fights  wcro  invariably  ac- 
cnmpanied  by  the  sume  want  of  fair- 
ness towards  the  animals  baited  ;  and 
in  no  one  instance  had  they  any  chance 
of  success  or  escape.*'  But  the  oddest 
feature  in  tho  whole  atlair  was  the 
point  blank  difference  of  taste  in  tho 
Oude  gentlemen  and    the    English. 
The  bold   Britons,  always  generous, 
always  the  champions  of  fair  play, 
d — --d  the  men  with  their  rope,  hii^s- 
edthe  big  boasting  elephant,  and  cried 
*'fotif9  foul"  as  often  as   tho    poor 
leopard  was  hauled  back  from  making 
a  spring  at  his  cowardly  antagonist. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  timid  ciremi- 
Date  Hindoos  absolutely  shrieked  with 
delight  at  seeing  a  fierce  animal  held, 
u  it  were,  to  bo  beaten :  the  very 
cream  of  the  jest,  to  their  minds,  lay 
in  one  creature  stealing  behind  an- 
other and  kicking    him    unawares. 
"  Hold  him   fast,"  they  cried  out  to 
the  ropcmen,  «  that  the  elephant  may 
pummel   him  at    diitcretion.  "       In 
faef,  their  ecstacy  was  as  keen  as  that 
of  any    Whig    at    secuig    lawyer 
Bnxagham  or  lawyer  Den  man  get  tbc 
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Duke  of  York  "  into  Chancery/*  and 
"  fib"  him  round  the  ring. 

Ju!>t  such  another  spectacle  as  this 
of  King  (jhuzoo  llyder,  we  can  re- 
member to  have  been   going  on  at 
the  bar  of  a  great  English  assembly 
about  twenty  years  ago.     The  two 
lawyers,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  be- 
fore, «*  trumpeted*'  just  like  the  ele- 
phant of  Lucknow,  and  for  tho  ycry 
same  notable  exploit;    viz.,  because 
they  came  up  right  valiantly  to  a  pin- 
ioned antagonist,  whom  else  they  durst 
not  have  looked  in  the  face,  and  nobly 
struck  him  over  the  mouth,  while  a 
thousand  ties  and  restraints  were  bind- 
ing him  down  to  passive  endurance. 
As  the  cowardly  Hindoos  exulted  in 
seeing    tho    bold    leopard   badgered 
whilst  tied  to  a  stake,  so  did  the  base 
Radicals  glorify  the  exploit  of  insult* 
ing  a  prince  wlio  had  no  means  of  re- 
taliating.    "  How  tine  it  was,'*  cried 
the  Hindoos,    **  when  the  elephant 
dropped  his  whole  bulk  upon  the  leo- 
pard, and,  by  pure  lubber  tonnage, 
smashed  his  ribs!"     "  How  noble  it 
looked,"  cried  the  Kadicals,  **  when 
Attorney  B.  hit  the  King  of  England 
this  way  with  his  right  fist,  and  Mr 
Solicitor  D.  knocked  him  back  with 
his  left  fist!"     With  what  matchless 
intrepidity  (having  by  no  possibility 
any  thing  tu  fear)  did  both  bkulk  be- 
hind the  Duke  of  York,  strikeout  be- 
twceu  his  shoulders,  and  run  off  before 
ho  could  turn  round  and  face  them ! 
How  magnanimously  (viz.,  like  *'  the 
most  magnanimous  mouse"  of  Shak- 
speare)  did  Mr  Attorney  and  Mr  So- 
lieitur,  in  a  duet,  pitch  into  king  and 
duke  at  once,  when  both  were  held 
fast  from  stirring.     Oh  ye  vermin  of 
Radicals,  half  rogues  half  simpletons, 
how  little  do  ye  fathom  the  abysmal 
deeps  of  your  own  folly,  when  ye  can 
fancy  a  nobility  in  that  very  fact  which 
records  and  measures  an  uuutterablo 
baseness !    The  names  of  king,  prince, 
royal  duke,  arc  names  of  power  ;  and 
sofar,  an  attack  on  such  personages, 
just  or  unjust,  should  naturally  indi- 
cate some  sort  of  antagonist  power. 
Yet  when  it  is  understood  that  this 
Whig  attack  was  not  shaped  to  meet 
the  particular  powers  of  the  royal 
enemies,  but  a  special  weakness  corres- 
ponding and  attached  to  their  station, 
and  that  this  attack  had  no  strenir ' 
or  courage,  or  daring,  except  pre 
ly  as  it  took  advantage  of  that  ^ 
ncss,  then  it  becomes  eV\Ae\iV  U. 
of  sense  that  no  cot\cc\N^\«  ei\ 
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more  emphatically  a  memorial  and  an 
exponent  of  vilenesa  than  this  very 
MHiig  assault  upon  two  princes^  whom 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  did  as 
thoroughly  and  notoriously,  to  the  as« 
sailantSi  tie  down  from  retaliation  or 
from  self-defence,  as  did  the  ropes  of 
Ghazee  Hyder  the  bold  leopard  of 
Lucknow. 

You,  therefore,  good  Tory  candi- 
dates, when  it  shall  happen  that  on 
the  hustings  you  hear  your  honourable 
party  taied  with  disrespect  to  her 
Majesty;  first  of  all,  rouudly  make  the 
movers  in  sucli  odious  charges  re- 
sponsible in  the  point  of  veracity. 
Remind  thorn  that,  as  they  will  not 
pretend  personally  to  have  heard  the 
obnoxious  words,  as  they  can  plead 
nothing  in  the  way  of  authority  be- 
yond a  newspaper — another  name  for 
hurry  and  inaccuracy — therefore,  in 
mere  legal  justice,  they  cannot  refuse 
your  demand  for  some  collateral  evi« 
dence,  some  record  of  the  speaker's 
having  deliberately  owned  and  adopt- 
ed the  words  when  brought  under  his 
review. 

This  done,  then  remind  your  anta- 

£  mists  with  what  perilous  weapons 
ey  are  playing.  At  this  hint,  if  they 
happen  to  be  learned  in  Whig  sins, 
they  will  show  sign  of  «  withdrawing 
the  record."  As  there  seems  to  be 
some  uncertainty  in  the  business,  they 
will  observe  that  it  may  bo  as  well  to 
dismiss  it.  But  in  all  justice  to  us,  do 
not  hear  of  that.  And  when  you  have 
gone  over  tho  ground  wo  ourselves 
have  traversed  for  the  sake  of  reviving 
old  memories,  it  might  not  be  amiss  if 
you  would  found  upon  the  whole  case  the 
fallowing  disagreeable  question ;  which 
with  the  mob,  who  love  courage  and 
hXr  play,  cannot  fail  to  tell  effectual- 
ly:— It  is  upon  record  doubly,  viz., 
in  the  civil  history  of  our  country,  and 
in  the  history  of  its  jurisprudence,  that 
the  two  lawyers,  whom  we  have  liken- 
ed to  tho  elephant  of  Oude,  and  who 
were  countenanced  by  the  Whig  party, 
grossly  and  scandalously  insulted  two 
personages  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  they  intrude 
ed  mto  the  sanctities  of  domestic  life, 
dealing  with  those  situations  and  rela* 
lions  which  for  the  poorest  man  are 
held  to  be  privileged^  (as  whether  he 
ehooses  to  live  with  his  wife,  &c.,} 
and  many  tin>et  building  upon  reports 
whieb^  as  lawyers  above  others,  they 
^m^w  to  he  BO  ewidcnce ;  just  as  at  this 
mmi  the  Wbi§^HaiJik9\  party  aro 
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reusing  against  his  majesty  of  Han- 
over (presumptive  heir  at  this  moment 
to  our  imperial  crown)  the  very  vilest 
of  refuted  slanders.  Now,  such  hav- 
ing been  the  conduct  of  these  Whi^ 
lawyers ;  and  as  it  is  not  on  record 
that  on  any  other  occasion  they  ever 
did  insult  publicly  any  other  person, 
it  is  demanded  whether  any  feature  of 
dificrence  can  be  found  between  thoso 
whom  they  did,  and  thoso  whom  they 
did  not  insult,  than  the  notorious  fact 
— that  tho  first  had,  but  the  second 
had  twt,  tho  means  of  calling  them  to 
account. 

A  hint  even  in  this  direction,  will  bo 
sufficient  to  recall  the  Whigs  to  safer 
thoughts :  and  from  the  first,  all  the 
prudent  Whigs  who  heard  the  lying 
outcry  about  the  Tories  and  her  Ma- 
jesty, were  sensible  of  the  danger  to 
which  such  discussions  tended.  For 
them,  more  than  for  any  men,  it  is 
perilous  to  disturb  tho  dust  which  has 
gathered  over  the  still  scorching  and 
smouldering  recollections  connected 
with  thatsubjectofinsolence  to  princes. 

There  is,  however,  another  shape  in 
which  this  charge  has  been  made  to 
affect  the  Tories;  and  noticeable  at 
all  only  because  it  has  recently  been 
revived  in  the  Itafy  of  Von  Haumer. 
This  caulifiower-headed  hack  is  a 
well-known  old  woman,  whose  name 
is  prodigiously  overrated  in  England, 
from  tho  accident  (lucky  for  all  par- 
ties) that  nobody  has  read  his  books. 
He  went  mad  suddenly  under  the  fol- 
lowing excitement :  the  excellent 
Qiiecn-dowager,  having  letters  to  re- 
commend him,  received  him  at  Wind- 
sor: he  went  abroad  in  one  of  the 
royal  carriages ;  to  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course/  the  sentinels  presented, 
arms.  Conceiving  the  distinction 
personally  addressed  to  himself,  very 
excusably  his  brain  gave  way.  And 
the  consequence  has  been,  that  he  has 
since  been  firing  the  popgun  of  his 
opinion  upon  all  matters  in  England, 
under  the  full  belief  that  we  English 
think  nothing  settled  until  it  has  been 
countersigned  bv  Von  Raumer.  Now, 
in  the  affair  of  the  allowance  to  Prince 
All>ert,  even  Von  Raumer  was  not 
weak  enough  to  suppose  the  Tories 
under  any  influence  out  that  of  duty; 
because,  as  an  act  contemplating  a 
mere  momentary  flash  of  popularity, 
it  could  not  possibly  balance  the  loss 
of  influence  with  her  Majesty.  With- 
out blamo  to  that  august  lady,  it  is  in- 
e^iV&bV)  \.W\»  \ti  ^wAft  «S«^^^  her 
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priTate  feelings  as  a  wife,  &ho  must  feci 
wounded  by  whatever,  in  its  fint  as- 
pect, was  naturally  viewed  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  prince's  comfort.  In  this 
reUtion,  and  had  it  borne  no  other,  it 
womld  have  been  somewliat  harsh. 
But  for  that  very  reason  it  was  soon 
perceived  to  have  been  adopted  on  a 
consideration  of  public  duty ;  eince 
dl  parties  could  not  fail  to  sco  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  must,  upon  merely 
lelSsh  principles,  have  wis>hed  to  cul- 
tivate her  Majestv*s  favour.  \Iq  was 
cat  of  office  for  the  moment ;  but  he 
could  not  be  so  blind  as  not  to  antici- 
pate many  probablu  cases  in  which 
that  favour  would  bo  his  personal  sup- 
port :  whereas  the  popularity  of  tho 
act  was  doubtful,  and  would  be  lost 
in  three  months.  Thus  far  Von  Rau- 
mer  has  not  thought  it  essential  to  Ice- 
tore  Sir  R.  Peel ;  but  in  tho  affair  of 
the  female  appointments  about  tho 
Qneen*s  person,  where  Sir  Robert,  so 
punfully  to  his  feelings,  but  with  so 
niJl  a  necessity,  insisted  fur  tho  ar- 
rangements  required  to  make  all  other 
arrangements  effectual,  this  old  block- 
bead  has  thought  fit  to  assail  the  Con- 
icrvative  presumption.  It  is  sufficient 
Co  say,  that  he  knows  nothing  of  tho 
ease,  or  the  way  in  which  female  in- 
fliience  would  have  operated.  Ho 
views  tho  matter  as  if  it  cuucerncd 
only  the Queen*s personal  feelings;  and 
evidently  supposes  that  Sir  Robert's 
object  was  simply  the  natural  one  of 
patronage.  But,  wero  that  all,  Sir 
Robert  could  havo  afforded  to  sacri^ 
fico  a  greater  benefit.  His  strength 
with  the  country  is  worth  much  pa- 
tronage. But  tho  sacrifice  ho  was 
called  to  make  would  have'  been  of 
another  nature.  Had  the  Whig  ladies 
preserved  their  i>laces,  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  communication  would  havo 
been  kept  open  with  the  ex-ministers. 
We  do  not  charge  thoso  ladies  with 
any  criminal  purpose :  their  duty  to 
hosbands,  fathers,  brothers,  would 
have  almost  forced  them  into  such  ser- 
vices. Every  advice  given  by  tho 
Conservative  miuidter  would  have 
undergone  a  secondary  discussion  un« 
der  the  peculiar  views  of  Whiggism. 
Most  serious  doubts  and  scruples 
would  have  been  suggested  to  her  Ma- 
jesty every  other  day;  and  no  pos- 
tible  appointment  made  by  Sir  Robert 
in  the  church,  law,  or  public  service, 
conld  have  escaped  the  most  Invidious 
criticiani.*  for  Aero  never  was,  nor 
will  te  an  appointment  not  open  to 
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some  plausible  objection.  This  caeo 
of  rt>sistance  to  the  Queen's  personal 
feelings  U,  therefore,  to  be  viewed  in 
the  very  same  light  as  the  amendment 
to  the  Whig  vote  of  4:50,000  for 
Prince  Albert — viz.,  as  one  which  iil- 
timately  her  Majesty's  good  sense  will 
lead  her  to  view  as  the  country  viewed 
it.  And  how  was  that  ?  Why,  as 
tho  strongest  pledge  which  a  man 
could  give  uf  stern  submission  to  his 
sense  of  duty ;  since  there  never  lived 
an  obsequious  minister,  who  would  not 
have  rushed  forward  with  eagerness 
to  gratify  her  Majesty  in  both  cases, 
and  to  make  a  merit  of  laying  his 
scruples  at  her  feet. 

II.  Tho  next  chapter  in  our  na- 
tional policy  which  is  now  agitating 
the  public  mind,  is  that  which  regards 
Canada:  and  few  are  better  fitted  to 
illustrate  the  characteristic  differences 
of  our  national  parties.  In  this  view, 
perhaps,  a  more  remarkable  transac- 
tion has  not  occurred  for  half  a  cen- 
tury in  the  secret  history  of  civil  ad- 
miuibtratiou  than  the  following  ;  and 
let  us  thank  the  accidents  of  parlia- 
mentary tactic?)  improved  by  the  Duko 
of  Wellington,  for  bringing  it  to  light. 
Had  the  vigilance  of  party  warfare 
been  less  keenly  excited  towards  Ca- 
nada, had  tho  condition  of  Canada 
been  such  of  late  years  as  to  tolerate 
an  intermitting  jealousy  in  that  direc- 
tion>  the  chances  are  that  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  it.  That  samo 
supprcsiiiou  of  an  important  docu- 
ment, which  in  Canada  itself  was 
practised  for  a  purpose  of  intrigue,  at 
home  would  have  been  a  more  natural 
result  from  tho  very  languid  inter- 
est, so  narrow  and  partial,  which  un- 
dei*  common  circumstances  our  own 
senate  can  ever  allow  to  one  colony 
out  of  many.  We  owe  something  in 
this  affair  to  good- luck :  and  let  us 
improve  our  luck  therefore  by  turning 
it  to  good  account,  and  not  suffering 
the  discovery  to  bo  lost.  One  word 
of  explanation  will  suflico  to  introduce 
it.  Ten  years  ago,  tho  example  of 
Franco  had  diffused  a  contagious  spirit 
of  change  throughout  the  world.  In 
England,  it  happened  thataparticuhr 
party,  seeing  in  this  spirit  a  means  of 
gaining  sudden  popularity,  adopted  it 
for  their  own  favoured  principle.  Th^ 
principle  and  the  party  were  rcclpT 
cally  needful :  the  pT\xic\\\<i  liW 
sonio  powerful  proleclot— ftvci  y 
iiecdcd  somo  hgyt  \\l9\\^^»    *T^  V 
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with  effect,  it  \ra8  necessary  that  they 
should  connect  themselves  with  a  po- 
pular interest.  Without  the  aid  of 
the  Whig  party,  the  new  impulse  from 
Franco  might  prohably  have  diffused 
and  coufounded  itself  like  the  yague 
jacobinism  of  the  Chartists :  without 
the  aid  of  this  new  passion  for  reform, 
the  Whig  party  might  have  found  the 
country  content  to  dispense  with  their 
services  for  the  next  fifky  years,  as  it 
had  done  for  the  last.  But  under  this 
mutual  league  of  dependancy  between 
a  new  frenzy  and  an  old  party,  a 
double  triumph  was  obtained :  reform 
prospered,  and  the  Whigs  prospered, 
each  by  and  through  the  other  ;  with 
what  general  consequences,  it  is  not 
requisite  that  we  should  now  consider. 
But  one  collateral  consequence  there 
was,  which  soon  brought  vexation 
upon  Whig  counsels.  In  a  set  of 
horses  under  harness,  it  never  happens 
that  one  begins  to  plunge  or  rear,  but 
the  rest  are  soon  reached  by  the  con- 
tagion of  restiveness.  The  provinces 
and  distant  colonies  of  the  empire,  one 
after  the  other,  according  to  the  means 
of  resistance  which  they  found* offered 
in  their  local  administrations,  began 
to  **  jib**  and  show  signs  of  refractor i« 
ness.  Governors  were  every  where 
involved  in  deadly  feuds  either  with 
councils  or  with  legislative  bodies,  or 
with  both.  The  supreme  Govern- 
ment at  home  found  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  arbitrate :  they  were  under 
a  twofold  restraint:  first,  their  own 
maxims  in  the  Reform  struggle  were 
cited  against  themselves.  Those  might 
sometimes  have  been  evaded  colour- 
ably  and  decently.  But  secondly,  and 
this  could  not  bo  evaded— there  was 
a  reform  party  in  tho  House  of  Com* 
mons  indispensable  as  supporters,  who 
held  them  to  tho  rigour  of  their  pro- 
fessions. Confusion  thickened:  not 
in  Canada  only,  but  in  New  Bruns* 
wick,  in  tho  West  Indies,  and  in  other 
colonies.  At  last  things  came  to  this 
issue— one  perhaps  of  the  few  cases 
in  this  world  where  the  mere  necessi- 
ties of  business  have  unveiled  a  great 
principle  lying  at  the  foundations  of 
Govemment.  What  the  movement 
party  every  where  insisted  on  was — re- 
sponsibility in  the  local  administration. 
In  this  they  meant  nothing  peculiar. 
They  supposed  themselves  only  to  be 
following  ont  their  own  principles ; 
they  simply  repeated  a  cry  which  was 
^ioiag  over  the  world.  And  what 
Mild  seem  so  reasonable  as  a  pria« 
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ciple,  outwardly  affirming  no  more 
than  that  irresponsibility  in  public 
functionaries  was  fatal  to  good  go* 
Ternment?  Yet  the  mere  progress 
of  events  soon  sufficed  to  show,  that 
the  consequences  of  this  principle,  if 
generally  applied  to  colonial  govern- 
ment,  would  be  a  dead-lock  in  tho 
public  service.  For  if,  to  take  an 
instance,  tho  legislative  body  in  Ca- 
nada were  responsible  to  its  Canadian 
constituents,  and  if  the  executive 
council  had  a  separate  and  previous 
responsibility  to  the  home  govern- 
ment, how  was  it  possible  that  these 
two  responsibilities  should  not  come 
into  conflict?  Both  moved  iii  the 
same  orbit — that  is,  respected  the 
same  service  and  the  same  local  in- 
terests ;  yet  each  pointed  to  a  separato 
pole  as  the  regulating  centre  for  its 
obedience.  And  thus  it  became  evi- 
dent, by  a  practical  solution  of  tho 
problem,  such  as  could  not  be  set 
aside  by  any  speculations  whatever, 
that, wherever  else  the  Radical  theories 
of  government  might  be  suitable,  for 
colonial  interests  they  were  mere 
reveries  of  Laputa. 

This  conclusion  at  length  forced 
itself  upon  Lord  John  Russell.  He 
is,  undeniably,  a  clever  man.  He 
had  applied  his  mind  in  youth  to  this 
Tery  argument — the  whole  theory  of 
civil  policy ;  and  his  official  relations, 
since  he  became  the  colonial  minister, 
had  furnished  him  with  a  continual 
praxb  and  commentary  upon  his 
earlier  studies.  Ho  was  not  slow, 
therefore,  to  read  the  new  cipher  in 
which  the  cautious  successors  of  M. 
Papineau  endeavoured  to  involve  their 
meaning*  He  began  to  feel  the  real 
tendency  of  their  efforts.  It  became 
evident,  that  if  a  true,  virtual,  and 
final  responsibility  for  acts  done  in 
the  administration  of  a  colony,  were 
placed  any  where  else  than  with  the 
central  government  in  London,  then 
one  of  two  results  would  follow  — 
either  there  would  bo  two  responsi- 
bilities in  collision  with  each  other, 
in  which  case  three  months  would 
not  go  forwards  without  breeding  a 
social  anarchy ;  or  one  of  these  res- 
ponsibilities would  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  other.  And  which  was  that  If 
The  purpose  was  clear  that,  accord* 
ing  to  the  views  of  those  who  were 
pressing  for  a  local  responsibility,  tlie 
Government  in  London  would  bo 
neutralized.  Not  to  drop  the  mask 
too   ft\x^^enV^«  V)i2A  ^uVvi\i  cabinet 
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would  be  allowed  lome  privilege  of 
pusiTe  approbation  and  sanction , 
bot«  in  any  real  crisis,  no  etfoctuul 
discrelion  either  for  controlling  or 
for  guiding. 

Wise  at  length,  and  instructed  as 
to  the  real  objects  afloat  on  this  hint. 
Lord  John  spoke  out.  He  addressed 
a  long  and  able  despatch  to  Canada, 
lie  told  the  truth.  Ho  exposed  tlic 
tioal  result  to  which  tho  new  politics 
of  the  Canadian  liberals  would  plcdff  o 
them.  So  far  well ;  but  now  mark 
the  farther  history  of  this  despatcli. 

It  is  to  tho  Duke  of  Wellington 
that  we  owe  the  traciug  of  this  liid- 
tory.  No  man  knew  better  how  such 
a  frank  exposition  of  tho  truth  ovyht 
to  have  been  applied.  Such  was  his 
science  in  the  methods  of  administra- 
tiuD.  No  man  knew  better  how  it 
inw/r/  have  been  applied  by  Conser- 
vatives. Such  is  the  Conservative 
disdain  of  intrigue.  "  Let  us  have 
mo  mistakes,"  says  the  great  duke,  to 
whose  straightforward  policy  we  owo 
the  very  phrase  itself.  But  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  stood  in  no  such  com- 
manding position.  It  was  not  safo 
for  them  to  be  frank.  Theyi  accord- 
bg  to  an  old  joke,  "  could  not  afford 
to  keep  a  conscience."  Mr  Poulctt 
Thompson  is  not  the  man  that  can 
dispense  with  support  from  Kadiciil 
politicians,  or  even  from  poli- 
ticians notoriously  disaffected  to  tlio 
British  connexion.  Mr  P.  Thonip^ron 
is  not  the  man  to  decline  public  aid, 
because  it  rests  upon  a  mistake.  Vet 
if  he  published  Lord  John's  dei:patc'h, 
too  evident  it  became  that  the  game 
was  up.  He  must  no  longer  count 
upon  any  hearty  countenance  frrim 
his  Papineaulings.  The  secret  would 
then  be  exposed,  that  tho  two  parlies 
were  not  travelling  on  tho  same  road. 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  as 
tlio  despatch  could  be  suppressed — 
and,  being  stifled  at  first,  nothing  but 
accident  would  afterwards  bring  it  to 
liifht — the  governor-general  could 
always  have  professed  a  general  rhe- 
torician's assent  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
local  responsibility  as  tho  great  u/ca 
to  be  kept  in  view,  whilst  ho  could 
never  want  means  for  evading  any 
practical  attempt  to  realize  that  idea. 
Laudatur  ei  nlget  would  have  been 
the  history  of  this  novel  doctrine  for 
many  years  to  come.  Flourishes  of 
rhetoric  would  have  crowned  it  in 
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every  public  \n\crv'ww  betwei 
Excellency  nod  tho  rapmcaus,  < 


pincauling?,  of  the  lanjl ;  but,  practi- 
cidly,  it  would  have  been  starved  and 
neglected.  Such  was  the  adroit  but 
somewhat  knavish  course  contem- 
plated as  open  to  the  new  governor 
under  tho  suppression  of  this  impor- 
tant document;  and,  accordingly, 
suppressed  it  was.  Accident,  how- 
ever, (unfortunate  accidents  viil  hap- 
pen in  the  best  regiilatcd  families,) 
bronglit  it  to  light  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Accident  has  thert>fore 
compelled  his  Canadian  excellency  to 
move  in  less  crooked  paths.  But, 
argues  tho  Duko  of  Wellington,  in 
nailing  the  niinis^rs  to  the  facts  as 
involved  in  the  dntes  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  thus  exposing  the  first  inten- 
tions of  the  Canadian  Council — can  any 
reliance  he  placed  upon  tho  adhesion 
of  men  counted  upon  as  sujiporters, 
and  yet  evidently  acting  under  a  mis- 
apprehension of  tho  Government  views 
to  an  extent  which  would  entitle  them 
to  tax  that  government  with  foul 
treachery  in  some  future  stage  of  their 
connexion?  Or,  again,  can  much 
reliance  bo  placed  upon  a  Government 
[Proft puthr !  a  British  Government  !J 
that  would  bo  satisfied  with  a  support 
of  this  quality — a  support  rooted  in 
misunderstanding  ?  On  the  one  side, 
the  sincere  misuiuler&tanding  of  be- 
sotted ignorance  and  confiding  trea- 
son :  on  the  other;  the  atlected  mis- 
understanding of  pcrGdious  self- inter- 
est ? 

Now,  then,  as  an  instructive  piece 
of  secret  history  brought  to  the  light 
by  an  accident,  and  sent  home  to  its 
Uiierul  application  in  the  minds  of 
men,  followed  out  to  its  ultimate  worai 
by  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  is  not 
often  that  we  meet  \iviih  sueh  a  signi- 
ficant exposure  as  this.  Itcnliglitens 
us  fully  upon  two  points: — Isf,  Tlio 
utter  incompatibility  of  Radicalism,  at 
least  with  all  colonial  government. 
It  is  always  matter  of  high  presump- 
tion against  any  doctrine  or  system 
of  principles,  if  upon  oneof  its  simplest 
practical  applications  it  breaks  down, 
or  leads  into  absurdities.  Now,  it  is 
clear  that  the  immediate  accountabili- 
ties which  Radicalism  substitutes  for 
the  ancient  system  of  mediate  account- 
abilities, would  summarily  put  an  end 
to  all  colonial  jurisdiction  whatever  ; 
because  if  tho  farce  of  the  double 
co-existing  responsibility  were  adopts 
practically,  then  coiu^ft  ^w«x^ 
and  if  the  instant  Te&\>Qii^\\yiX\\.3  i 
allowed  to  absorb  lUc  teiuKiVtT,  ^ 
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comes  Tirtualljr  a  separation.  Sub- 
stantial independence  has  been  estab- 
lished ;  and  the  nominal  colony  is  not 
a  colony.  It  is  henceforward  a  dis- 
tinct power  among  powers,  and 
thoroughly  sui  juris ;  following  or 
not  foUowing  its  principal  in  peace 
and  in  war^  according  to  its  own  local 
discretion. 

This  is  one  lesson  we  have  learned 
from  tho  unlbcky  eiposure  of  the 
intercourse  ffoing  on  between  her 
Majesty's  Whigs  and  her  Majesty's 
Papineaulings.  And  it  is  of  wider 
application  than  our  opponents  sus- 
pect ;  for  many  an  honest  minded 
flirter  with  Radicalism  will  begin  to 
suspect  that  a  system  cannot  be  a 
sound  one  which  would,  at  a  single 
blow,  knock  away  the  props  from  a 
great  national  interest — would  at  one 
blow  strike  out  the  keystone  from 
the  Tast  arch  of  our  colonial  empire. 
The  other  lesson  is  more  persunali 
and  rather  refreshes  our  previous 
knowledge  than  brings  any  original 
illumination.  It  is  a  lesson  short  and 
sweet  on  the  character  of  tho  present 
administration.  The  Duko  of  Wel- 
lington absolutely  persecuted  the  coy 
retreating  premier  into  the  conviction 
of  his  own  misdeeds.  He  held  his 
nose  to  the  grindstone  whilst  he  ground 
out  the  dates,  and  the  secret  meaning 
of  the  dates.  Simply  by  these  dates 
ho  racked  out,  as  with  a  forceps,  the 
undeniable  truth  that  the  Canadian 
Government  had  meant  to  plant  them- 
selves on  concealment,  on  dissimula- 
tion, on  fraud.  '  Villany  was  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Papineaulings.  His 
Excellency  read  that  villany  in  broad 
sesquipedalian  characters^  magnified 
for  his  use  by  Lord  John  Russell's 
optical  glasses.  But  he  read  it  as  if 
be  read  it  not.  He  passed  the  word 
amongst  his  retinue  to  say  nothings 
to  keep  their  own  secret,  to  look 
satisfied  ;  and  thus  her  Majesty  s  iieU' 
tenant  founded  his  government  upon 
misprision  of  treason. 

These  are  really  pretty  discoveries^ 
and  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  on  tho ' 
hustings.     F6r  ourselves,  we  hold  it 
enough  to  have  sternly  fixed  the  eye 
upon  what  else  might  have  been  lost 
in  the  crowd  of  political  topics,  both 
because  all  current  exposures  of  this 
nature,  connecteA  with  local  politics, 
aro  too  fugitive  in  men's  memories  ; 
Mod  because,  to  say  the  truth,   our 
own  Journals  did  not  force  this  par- 
tfcalar  scandal  into  broad  daylight 


Apparently,  from  the  disconnexion 
of  the  several  parts  in  this  transaction 
by  an  interval  of  months,  the  plot 
coming  forward  at  one  time,  the  awk- 
ward peripeteia  at  another,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  searching  com. 
mentary  at  a  third,  the  journalists 
had  lost  the  thread  which  gathered 
into  unity  this  scries  of  dramatic  in- 
cidents. We  have  here  recovered  it ; 
and,  having  dono  that,  we  hold  our 
duty  finished.  It  is  for  the  candidate 
to  improve  the  case,  and  work  it  on 
the  hustings  fur  the  public  edifica- 
tion. Ho  will  **  show  up**  tho  case 
for  a  threefold  result ;  for  tho  light  it 
brings — Ist,  To  the  theory  of  Radi- 
calism ;  2d,  To  the  policy  of  a  Whig 
government;  3d,  To  tho  final  drift 
of  Canadian  sedition. 

But  when  all  this  is  settled,  and 
when  justice  is  done  upon  all  the  par- 
ties concerned,  there  remains  a  large 
field  of  enquiry  as  to  Canada — no 
longer  pointing  to  party  objects — no 
longer  retrospective  in  any  part  or 
proportion,  but  prospective,  instant, 
urgent.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
new  bill  for  settling  Canada,  and  for 
uniting  by  one  legislature  a  territory 
more  vast  than  Hiudostan  ?  In  the  re- 
gion of  Hindostan,  taking  for  its 
boundaries,  west  and  east,  the  Indus 
and  the  Burrampooter,  and  making 
no  distinction  between  Northern  (or 
Proper)  Hindostan,  and  Hindostan  to 
the  south  of  the  Nerbudda,  (t.  e.  the 
Deccan,)  there  are  nearly  a  dozen  sepa- 
rate kingdoms  of  the  size  of  France. 
Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  a  rcmember- 
able  scale,  that  England  proper  con- 
tains 57)000  square  miles,  Scotland 
nearly  30,000,  Ireland  iust  30,000, 
those  three  kingdoms  will  compose  an 
empire  of  1 1 7,000  square  miles.  Call  it 
1 12,000.  Then  is  France  about  equal 
in  space  to  that  extent  of  territory. 
Then  is  Hindostan,  defined  as  we  have 
defined  it,  and  carried  up  to  Cash- 
mere, kc,  and  the  sources  of  the 
Ganges,  equal  to  just  ten  such  territo- 
ries. And  Canada  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  this  enormous  Hindostan. 

Can  such  a  territory  be  administer- 
ed in  unity,  supposing  even  that  thero 
were  no  moral  obstacles  ?  Grant  that 
the  moral  unity  of  that  vast  region 
were  menaced  by  no  want  of  cohe- 
sion, simply  as  regards  the  physical 
nmly — ^\s  \t  %>3lcVv  «l%  that,  easily  or  na- 
luraV\y,  \l  co\\\Oi  aA«L"^\.\V^^\l  v^i  wv^W 
gwlalive  bo A'j  t  KvA  ^^«\t\  >  «a  x^'s^^^A'^ 
the  moral  oV^mexkl^  ot  imivwi— «vv^v^ 
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BDg  political  principles  unconcerned  deliberately  forfeited  all  title  to  confi- 
— U  there  nothing  in  the  interests  of  dence.  They,  with  their  eyes  open, 
parties  so  largely  extended  which  abjured  it  by  rebellion ;  and  they  had 
might  repel  rather  than  attract  unity  always  reduced  this  title  to  a  mere 
of  legislation  ?  This  cause  has  been  shadow  by  wilful  disaffection  to  a  Go- 
BuiBcient  to  create  a  division  in  the  Ternment  which  erred  as  to  them  only 
United  StateSf  when  otherwise  the  by  far  too  much  indulgence.  Some 
principles  were  pretty  generally  the  great  men  of  our  partv,  more  than 
ume«  or  at  least  with  no  disturbing  thirty  years  ago,  pointed  out  a  gross 
forces  such  as  exist  in  Canada.  Kx-  oversight  in  our  political  treatment  of 
porting  and  importing  regions,  agri-  the  peoplo  in  Old  Canada,  (that  is,  in 
cultural  and  manufacturing  industry,  Lower  Canada.)  They  are  as  unsafe, 
riave- holding  or  non- holding  provin-  said  they,  as  the  Irish  Papists.  You 
ees,  have  found  matter  of  quarrel  in  cannot  extirpate  their  Popery,  which 
their  local  interests  quite  sutGcient  to  is  one  great  memorial  to  them  of  their 
destroy  the  possibiUty  of  a  common  French  descent ;  but  you  can,  and  it 
provinciallegislature,  without  needing  is  your  duty  to,  extirpate  their  lan- 
the  Canadian  irritations  of  a  politicsd  guagc.  Make  it  a  condition  of  hold- 
discord,  ing  office  in  the  most  subordinate  de- 

Fortunately,  as  respects  the  present  partment,  that  the  candidate  shall  speak 
discussion  ofthisgreat  question,  which  English.  Thus  you  will  effect  three 
b  too  much  a  question  of  speculative  objects.  You  will  abolish  one  badge 
and  explorative  conjecture  for  the  at-  of  a  French  connexion,  which  operates 
mosphere  of  British  politics — politics,  always  as  a  memento  and  a  sugges- 
happily*  that  rest  upon  the  basis  of  tho  tion  (sometimes  as  an  engine)  for 
practical,  that  cannot  build  at  all  when  French  intrigues.  Secondly,  you  will 
no  terra  firma  is  found  of  historical  force  out  these  bigots  into  a  more  free 
fact,  no  substratum  of  positive  expe-  and  more  liberal  commerce  with  Bri- 
rience — the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  tish  ideas.  Thirdly,  you  will  gradu- 
procnred  for  us  all  an  adjournment,  ally  break  down  a  permanent  organ 
For  more  than  a  year  to  come,  a  tight  for  private  caballing  in  cases  of  me- 
executive  government,  without  re-  ditated  rebellion.  The  wisdom  of  this 
prcsentative  forms  or  ftuds,  will  carry  Tory  prescience  has  been  exemplified 
on  the  administration  of  public  con-  in  the  late  struggle.  If  you  except 
cems.  This  benefit  of  delay  let  us  the  few  Radicals  whom  England  fur- 
Conservatives  refuse  to  throw  away,  nished,  who  were  tho  insurgents  but 
It  was  intended  to  furnish  time  for  tho  French  Canadians  ?  And  what 
inquiry ;  let  us  not  forfeit  that  advan-  was  their  main  engine  for  organizing 
tage  by  prematurely  committing  our-  their  insurrection  in  its  earlier  stages, 
selves  on  the  hustings  to  opinions  but  that  very  difference  of  language 
such  as  we  cannot  afterwards  alter,  which  has  now  become  a  monument 
Doctrines  on  this  subject  onco  form-  of  British  indulgence  and  of  Canadian 
ed,  are  not  open  to  modification;  cr-  ingratitude?  This  explains  the  very 
rors  are  irretrievable.  possibility  that  tho  local  Government 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  imperfect  and  all  the  world  in  Europe  should 
light  for  all  purposes  of  final  adjudi-  have  been  so  much  surprised  by  the 
cation,  one  great  error  there  is  abroad,  rebellion.  The  concealment  offered  by 
which,  even  at  this  stage  of  our  in-  a  separate  language  had  masked  the 
formation,  we  can  venture  to  maik  purpofcs,  and  the  extent  of  those  pur- 
out  for  denunciation  upon  tho  host-  poses,  until  all  was  matured.  Besides, 
logs.  It  is  the  error  of  Lord  Ellen-  that  the //rc;»i»«  of  concealment,  more 
borough  in  regard  to  tho  claims  upon  even  than  the  concealment,  had  oper- 
our  consideration  of  tho  Habiians,  or  ated  from  the  first  to  the  encourage- 
French  Canadians.  Lord  EUenbo-  ment  of  all  the  Papineaus.  If  not  the 
rough  would  oppose  much  in  the  new  ripe  insurrection,  therefore,  at  all 
schemes  of  management  proposed  for  events  the  crude  plotting  and  cabal- 
Canada,  because  it  seems  to  express  ling  in  which  the  insurrectionary  spi- 
distrust  in  this  French  part  of  the  po-  rit  first  nursed  itself,  may  be  looked 
pulation.  Now  it  should  be  laid  down  upon  as  due  to  that  neglected  Tory 
as  a  primary  maxim  in  this  case — that  counsel  as  to  tho  gradual  extermina^ 
BO  trust  at  all  is  due  to  that  body,  tion  of  the  language— W\t\i>^^\\^^\v^^^^^ 
Excepting  for  one  small  section  of  official  re wardsy  and Yioiiot^x'3  ^\ft>A^^- 
theirbodjr,  the  French  Canadians  ha  vo  tion . 
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It  is  siDgulary  meantimey  that  the 
one  section  of  the  old  Franco-  Cana- 
dian population*  who  were  faithful  to 
their  allegiance*  were  the  Popish 
priests  ;  and  in  that  feature  of  differ- 
ence we  read  a  great  advantage  for 
England  by  comparison  with  the  si- 
milar case  of  Irish  disaffection.  But 
what  followed  to  these  priests  ?  Mark 
thatt  ioT  it  is  most  signiOcant*  and 
most  worthy  of  a  notice  on  the  hu8« 
tings.  Why,  the  priests  have  lost  their 
iujluefice  amongst  their  Jiochs.  Now, 
cau  there  be  a  clearer  indication  than 
that  one  fact,  of  what  it  is  that  these 
flocks  are  meditating  ?  No  very  pas- 
toral  objects,  we  presume  it  will  be 
granted,  can  occupy  the  thoughts  of 
flocks  who — in  the  moment  of  unex- 
pected lenity  to  errors  which  that  an- 
cient France  of  their  idolatry  would 
have  met  with  decimation  for  the  mis- 
leaders,  and  conflscation  for  all — in- 
stead of  reverting  with  enthusiasm  to 
these  spiritual  guides,  whose  counsels 
would  have  saved  them  from  so  much 
agitation,  peril,  and  political  humilia- 
tion, absolutely  avert  their  eyes,  re« 
fuse  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  them, 
and  almost  proclaim  them  as  enemies. 
Enemies  as  to  what  ?  Unless  they 
think  the  cause  of  rebellion  not  yet  ex« 
tinct,  unless  there  seem  to  them  large 
arrears  of  the  rebellious  interest  re- 
served for  a  future  trial,  what  ground 
of  enmity  is  left  ?  Nothing  can  sur- 
vive as  a  materia  litis,  unless  the  ori- 
ginal lis  itself  is  understood  to  be  still 
afoot  as  a  cause  militant.  In  that  one 
refusal  of  cordiality  towards  their 
priests,  lies  a  world  of  meaning  as  to 
the  slumbering  intentions  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Habitans, 

These  things  will  not  be  forgotten 
on  the  hustings.  But  there  is  one 
other  blunder  of  Lord  EUenborough's, 
which  must  be  pushed  forward  and 
made  as  prominent  as  its  true  relations 
to  the  main  truth  demand.  Lord  El- 
lenborough,  by  his  very  complaints, 
(expressed  in  a  formal  protest,)  that 
enough  had  not  been  done  by  the  new 
bill  to  conciliate  the  Franco- Cana- 
dians, to  win  confidence  by  showing 
confidence,  and,  in  short,  to  wean 
them  from  their  enmity  to  the  Bri- 
tish, committed  a  ffreat  oversight.  It 
is  an  oversight  made  every  day.  ^'  En- 
mity to  the  British  I'' — On  what  ao- 
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count?  On  what  ground?  On  what 
provocation?  Most  strange  that  the 
public  should  so  often  forget  these 
most  material  considerations!.  Why 
the  very  feeling,  in  its  most  element- 
ary shape — enmity  to'  those  who  are 
known  to  them  only  by  the  parental 
kindness  with  which  they  exercised 
the  rights  of  conquest — is  already  cri- 
minal in  a  high  degree.  Had  this 
enmity  come  forward  in  the  shape  of 
competition  and  rivalship,  as  it  did  in 
a  recent  European  case  near  our  own 
doors,  it  would  have  been  mean,  it 
would  have  deserved  little  enough  of 
sympathy  or  allowance.  But  it  did 
not.  The  circumstances  of  the  lower 
province  have  hitherto  not  been  such 
as  to  attract  British  competition.  Bri- 
tish energy  has  resorted  to  another 
and  higher  region — a  region  which 
presented  perils  and  difficulties  far  be- 
yond the  power  of  Franco-  Canadian 
enterprise  ever  to  have  faced.*  This 
one  source  of  mean  jealousy,  this  com- 
mon fountain  of  base  hatred  removed, 
as  hitherto  it  has  been,  what  other  re- 
mained ?  None  absolutely.  The  ha- 
tred is  a  pure  instinct  of  conscious  lit- 
tleness in  the  presence  of  courage, 
skill,  energy,  perseverance.  And 
therefore,  in  allowing  for  such  a  ha- 
tred, or  complaining  that  it  had  not 
been  allowed  for.  Lord  Ellenborough 
was  providing  for  a  sentiment  as  wor- 
thy of  favour  from  which  he  himself, 
on  consideration,  will  see  cause  to 
shrink  with  loatliing. 

We  have  said  that  this  Canadian 
hatred  to  the  British,  is  another  form 
of  a  case  lately  rehearsed  in  our  own 
neighbourhood :  it  is  the  case  repeat- 
ed of  the  Belgians  in  their  hatred  to 
the  Dutch,  but  without  the  palliations 
of  that  case.  Why  did  the  Belgians 
hate  the  Dutch  ?  Why  did  they  insist 
on  the  federal  marriage  between  them 
being  dissolved  ?  Simply,  because  the 
Dutch  are  a  people  of  great  energy, 
great  courage,  indomitable  perseve- 
rance ;  all  which  qualities  are  written 
down  in  their  history,  and  in  the  very 
face  of  their  country—- a  mere  conquest 
from  the  sea  at  one  time,  and  from 
bloody  tyrants  at  another.  These 
qualities  were  a  light  to  show  up  the 
contrast  of  effeminate  feebleness  and 
languor  in  the  Belgians.  They,  of 
all  nations,  if  you  except  certain  Ita- 


•  The  Voyageora,  &C,  are  a  mixed  breed,  JBoi<-bntle«,Vi«LN\tv%  \w^wv  \AsKi\  \\A«t. 
'ofosled  with  French.  . 
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If  were  the  onlv  people  who  held 
it  to  be  a  regular  platoon  oTolution  to 
niB  awaj  on  a  day  of  battle.  All 
Europe  has  laughed  over  their  share 
of  the  buainess  on  the  day  of  Water- 
loo. InteliectnaUjy  they  were  just  as 
much  below  the  European  standard. 
Without  any  faTonritism  on  the  part 
of  the  Dutch  king  orcounciU  it  is  no- 
torious that  hardly  every  tenth  man 
in  official  station  was  a  Belgian.  The 
Belgians  to  the  Dutch  were  as  six  to 
four:  OTery  body  wished  that  they 
should  take  their  share  in  national  ad- 
ministration ;  yet,  from  mere  defect  of 
energy  and  native  power,  there  were 
not  Kmnd  enough  of  Belgians  to  fill 
any  reasonable  proportion  of  the  pub- 
lic offices. 

It  was  not  a  hatred  of  this  kind 
which  led  the  Portuguese^  for  example, 
in  1648  to  rerolt  from  Spain.  It  was 
not  such  a  hatred  which  separated  the 
Norwegian  from  the  Swede.  No ; 
these  were  all  noble  races  of  men ; 
and  their  hatred  grew  out  of  the  pride 
connected  with  conscious  merit — me« 
rit  depressed  and  treated  with  injus- 
tiee.  But  the  Belgian  hatred  grew 
out  of  conscious  imbecility  contrasted 
with  exemplary  merit  in  their  yoke- 
fellows, rull  in  the  same  traces  with 
those  whose  every  effort  put  them  to 
sbamcy  resolutely  they  would  not. 
Yet,  after  all,  there  was  for  the  Bel- 
gians this  palliation.  The  Dutch  had 
not  only  the  credit  of  eclipsing  them, 
but  also  the  profits.  In  their  hatred 
the  Belgians  really  had  an  interest  at 
stake.  But  the  Franco- Canadians 
have  none.  No  illiberal  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  their  deficient  ener- 
gy or  of  their  religion.  They  are  eli- 
gible to  public  stations  without  grudg- 
ing—they are  elected.  Their  hatred 
IS  the  pure  tribute  of  ill-will  to  a  spirit 
of  energy  and  enterprise  not  fostered 
by  the  old  French  government,  and 
never  yet  connected  with  French 
blood. 

Now  we  may  put  it  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  himself — ought  such  a  spirit 
of  enmity— a  jealousy  so  ignoble,  and 
promising  such  bad  results  for  Lower 
Canada,  to  have  found  that  sort  of 
sympathy  and  provision  which  he 
misses  in  the  bill  recently  sanctioned 
by  the  Conservatives?  Not  only  is 
it  the  very  last  residuum  from  what  is 
meanest  in  human  impulses ;  but  we 
repeat,  that  for  a  country  in  the  con- 
ation of  Canad/i/  no  temper  could 
posdbJy  be  so  ominous.     Hostility  to 


the  British  from  mere  mortification  at 
hearing  the  world  re-echo  with  the 
sound  of  that  brilliant  name ;  jealousy 
from  pure  spitefulness  at  beinr  next 
neighbours  to  a  province  which  will 
soon  shame  them  by  the  miracles  of 
persevering  industry,  are  not  qualities 
lo  justify  any  man's  countenance.  But 
they  are  qualities  to  call  for  his  vigor- 
ous repression,  nay,  for  castigation, 
when  tney  promise  to  affect  the  devel- 
opment  of  Canada,  as  in  this  case 
they  do.  The  final  secret  in  this  bnsi« 
ness  is,  that  British  enterprise  not 
only  shames  the  old  Canadian  seig" 
neurs,  but  sometimes  forces  them  into 
reluctant  co-operation.     And  this  dis- 
turbs them ;  this  breaks  the  repose  of 
that  Castle  of  Indolence  in  which  the 
old  feudal  pantaloons  slumber  away 
their  lives.     Were  the  history  to  be 
given  from  the  hustings  of  but  one 
public  undertaking  in  Canada,  it  would 
do  more  to  let  us  all  behind  the  cur- 
tain of  Canadian  politics,  than  a  vo- 
lume of  general  disquisitions.      We 
speak  of  the  river  St  Lawrence.  This 
noble  river,  of  which  some  people  be- 
lieve that  it  distributes  a  greater  body 
of  water  than  any  other  which  has 
been  measured,  occupies  a  common 
relation  to  the  British  province  and 
what  wo  may  call  the  French  pro- 
vince.     Its  navigation  must  be  im- 
proved.    It  is  the  common  high-road 
for  all  parties ;  and  in  future  times, 
when    the    upper  provinces  arc  laid 
open,  will  be    occupied  by  English 
sails  for  a  space  far  longer  than  from 
Lapland  to  Gibraltar.     But,  though 
both  parties  had  an  interest,  the  pro- 
portions and  quality  of  that  interest 
were  very  difierent.      The  Franco* 
Canadian  had  little  interest  in  manu- 
factures or  commerce  :  his  farm  pro- 
duce met  an  easy  market  in  Quebec 
or  in  Montreal ;  and  for  mere  loco- 
motion, for  mere  personal  intercourse, 
why,  the  river  did  well  enough  as  it 
was.     The  Englbh  interest  in  the  St 
Lawrence  was  a   great  interest,  the 
French  a  small  one  ;  the  English  in- 
terest manifold,  the  French  in  one  mo- 
notonous direction ;  the  English  in- 
terest a  growing  one,  the  French  sta- 
tionary. What  cared  the  French  9eig» 
news  for  canals  to  intersect  the  coun- 
try, and  to  draw  out  the  capacities  of 
the  river,  as  a  great  central  artery 
that  had  been   provided   by  nature 
without  taxing buTnante^owiee^Tt  \^^^'^ 
that    subject,  Ibeietoe,  iV^  Y<ix>AR% 
quarrelled.      TUo  lin\^\v  Tm^\\X  'Sa::^ 
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upon  the  upper  stream  such  improve^ 
ments  as  they  meditated ;  these  would^ 
in  many  cases^  bo  incomplete,  unless 
carried  out  by  co-operation  below. 
That  co-operation  in  any  cordial  spirit 
was  sought  for  in  Tain. 

Now,  to  drive  our  last  nail  into  the 
Canadian  questiooi  as  the  problem 
will  soon  be  brought  before  us  all— 
not  merely  what  proportion  is  to  be 
allowed  for  Canadian  elements  in  any 
local  Parliament,  but  (which  is  more 
important)  what  principle  is  to  re- 
gulate the  proportion  ?  A  Conserva- 
tive  candidate  may  find  it  useful  to  put 
the  case  into  some  such  words  as  these : 
— The  hostility  of  the  Franco- Cana- 
dian race  to  the  British,  as  you  aro 
now  aware,  does  not  rest  upon  any 
grounds,  reasonable  or  not  reasonable. 
They  themselves  do  not  allege  that 
they  have  such  grounds.  They  do  not 

gretend  to  show  any.  And  so  far,  my 
carers,  you  have  been  disabused  of 
an  error — for  I  believe  that  most  of 
yon  have  hitherto  assumed  this  error. 
Your  generosity  has  led  you  to  pre- 
sume that  men  could  not  be  so  spite- 
ful as  to  hate  others,  merely  because 
their  superior  energy  placed  them- 
selvesin  a  mortifying  contrast  Now, 
understanding  that  this  base  condition 
of  feeling  does  in  reality  exist,  doubt- 
less yon  will  agree — we  shall  all  agree 
that  it  is  not  a  condition  for  which  any 
law  should  make  allowance,  still  less 
should  provide  it  with  indulgence. 
Considered,  therefore,  as  to  its  ground 
and  origin,  this  hatred  is  less  entitled 
to  respect  than  any  one  national  feel- 
ing which  history  has  recorded.  That 
being  settled,  as  a  last  point,  let  us  ask 
to  what  this  hatred  tends  ?  For  the 
ground  of  any  force  or  power  in  hu- 
man nature,  taken  in  conneiion  with 
its  tendency,  compose  a  comprehen- 
sive means  for  its  valuation.  Now, 
the  whole  spirit  and  temper  by  which 
the  French  part  of  the  Canadian 
people  differs  from  the  British,  tends 
solely  to  this  one  result,  viz.  to  the 
restoration  and  maintenance  of  feuda- 
lism ;  that  is,  observe,  tends  to  a  con- 
dition of  things  which,  were  the  Eng- 
lish even  out  of  the  question,  is  now 
utterly  impracticable  under  the  uni- 
versal spirit  of  the  age.  Were  the 
English  expelled  from  that  continent, 
Canada  would  be  sucked  in  as  by  a 
Maelstrom  into  the  active  life  of  the 
UjDJfed  States.  Whatever  were  the 
nation  tocohoize  Upper  Caoida^ua- 
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less  it  were  the  lees  of  Turkey  or  the 
refugees  of  Algiers — little  practical 
difference  could  arise  to  the  French 
seigneurs.  They  would  be  forced,  by 
the  gigantic  pressure  of  advancing  civi- 
lisation, into  the  great  stream  of  self- 
development.  This,  under  any  alter- 
native^ would  bo  their  real  fate.  But 
for  us,  who  are  not  investigating  their 
character  from  curiosity,  who  are 
searching  it  for  a  great  civil  purpose^ 
to  know  how  far  we  may  trust  them 
as  legislators — in  what  proportion  we 
ought  to  overrule  their  future  suffrages 
by  Britbh  elements — it  is  more  inter* 
estiug  to  discover  what  they  are  aim- 
ing at — which,  it  is  true,  they  will  not 
be  allowed  to  realize,  but  which  will 
often  interfere  to  modify  their  efforts— 
than  what  ought  naturally  to  be  their 
fate,  which,  under  our  wiser  control,  is 
sure  to  be  happier  than  they  have  alto* 
gether deserved.  Now, then,  monstroos 
as  that  may  seem,  they  are  aiming  at 
perpetuating  those  feudal  institutions 
in  Canada,  which  are  become  a  fable 
in  Europe.  Nay,  they  are  aiming  (at 
least  by  their  wishes)  at  restoring  in 
vigourthatsystem  of  power  and  usages, 
that  mode  of  blind  obedience,  ef  par- 
tial taxation,  of  landed  inheritance,  of 
unequal  rights,  and  of  immunities  for 
the  gcutry,  which  even  in  the  France 
of  their  devotion,  has  been  extinct  for 
fifty  years.  Their  object  i?,  to  rein* 
state  that  distribution  of  power,  which, 
in  the  France  of  1 840,  is  trampled  on 
with  more  unmitigated  scorn  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  beside. 

1.  The  quality  and  grounds  of  the 
Canadian  enmity  to  ourselves,  show 
how  far  it  is  our  duti/  to  indulge  it. 
2.  The  tendency  of  that  feeling,  that 
state  of  things  which,  if  left  to  itself, 
it  would  tend  to  realize,  show  how  far 
it  is  our  policy  to  indulge  it.  The 
condition  of  the  world,  it  is  yerj  true, 
would  effectually  prevent  the  consum- 
mation of  Canadian  feudal  dreams  ; 
but  that  concerns  themselves.  Onr 
concern  is  with  the  spirit  which  prompts 
such  dreams;  because,  at  whatever 
point  it  might  be  intercepted,  most 
certainly,  so  far  as  it  eould  reach,  it 
would  always  travel  in  the  course 
fitted  to  achieve  those  dreams;  that 
is,  in  a  course  fitted  to  neutralize  all 
improvements,  and  to  thwart  all  en- 
terprise. So  far  as  their  hatred  of 
us  rests  upon  any  motive  whatever,  it 
Is  this— they  fear  we  shall  force  them 
into  iVie  a<cdxitY  they  loathe.     Now# 
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we  cannot  amend  tlieir  nature;  but  very  excess  uf  its  badness.     Wheat  is 

It  is  our  business  to  take  care  that  sometimes  so  mined  in  quality,  that  it 

their  nature  shall  not  become  available  cannot  be  used  for  making  bread-fluur. 

agdnst  Canada^  by  guiding  Canadian  What  follows  ?     It  sinks  at  once,  not 

kgislation.  as  it  would  sink  if  degraded  from  the 

market  of  the  rich  to  the  market  of 
III.  Next  comet  a  subject  whicb,  tho  less  fastidious  poor,  where  its  use 
even  by  its  names  is  fitted  to  alarm  all  as  human  food  still  continues  tho  same 
readers  and  all  hearers.     We  need  — no ;  the  poorest  of  tho  poor  cannot 
not  say  that  it  is  the  Corn  Question  of  touch  it — it  sinks  as  an  article  de« 
which  we  speak.     We  figure  to  our*  graded  fromoue  use  to  another— from 
selves  the  shy  public  under  tho  image  a  human  use  to  a  brutal  or  a  mere 
of  a  horse,  roaming  freely  on  some  mechanic  use.     This  degradation  of 
spacious  nlaun^  which  his  groom  is  use  at  once  works  a  complete  revolu- 
vainly  seeking  to  catch.     The  bridle  tion  in  the  price.     The  price  sinks  by 
or  the  halter  is  kept  out  of  sight,  and  a  half  or  two-thirds ;    and  thus  the 
he  holds  out  some  pretence  or  some  remarkable  result  follows — that   the 
reality  of  what  may  allure  the  animal  average  may  be  lowered  ;  that  is,  the 
to  risk  his  liberty ;  but  with  this  differ-  indications  may  be  published  of  in- 
cnce  in  favour  of  the  groom  as  com-  creasing   plenty  through    a    change 
pared  with  ourselves*  that  the  com,  if  which,  ;/9'o  tantOf  and  by  its  tendency, 
he  really  has  any  to  offer,  will  prove  argues  increasing  scarcity.     By  possi- 
a  real   temptation  ;    whereas  for  us  bility,  tho  scale  might  drop  almost 
that  unhappy  article  of  corn  is  the  to  zero,  whilst,  in  fact,  the  price  of 
supreme  repellent  of  this  world.     An-  wheat  was  running  up  to  a  famine  alti* 
acharsis  Clootz  styled  him&clf  **  the  tude.     This  is  a  curious  and  interest- 
spokesman  of  the  human  race  ;'*  and  ing  fact  ;  and  gradually  we  may  hope 
this  modern  subject  of  corn  may  be  to   como  into  possession   of  all  the 
»tyled  by  preference  *'  the  bore  of  the  facts,  some  of  which  are  still  sadly  in 
human  race.*'     The  moment  we  pre-  arrcar,  after  all  the  costly  investiga- 
sent  this  fatal  ally  of  apoplexy  to  the  tions  of  our  government.     Meantime, 
attenUon  of  our  coy  suspicious  public.  Lord  Fit%wiliiam*s  novelty  was  none 
instantly  wo  figure  to  ourselves  that  to  us.   We  had  seen  the  case  reported 
same  many-headed  public,  under  the  in  an  Edinburgh  newspaper ;  for  tho 
image  we  have  selected,  as  galloping  fact  itself  has  occurred  olteu  of  late  in 
off  in  widening  circles — standing  for  the  central  parts  of  Scotland.     And 
a  moment — then  whinnying — throw-  were  the  case  largely  diffused,  and 
ing  up  its  heels — and   turning   irre-  were  it  a  recurring  case  in  every  year, 
claimable  upon  our  hands.  it  must  be  valued  as  a  serious  disturb- 
But,  reader,  fear  us  not ;  stand  a  ing  force  with  regard  to  tho  oscilla- 
minute  ;  tro/io,  then,  poor  fellow.  We  tions  of  our  i^liding  scale.     But  it  is  a 
shall  not  bore  you.     Were  our  di:-  local  case  in    the  first  place  ;    and 
posable  spaco  more,  wo  should  shape  secondly,  even  as  a  local  one,  it  is  a 
a  few  replies,  specially  to  tho  ?nordl  rare  ca;ie,  or  at  least  rare  as  a  case  of 
(not  tho  economic)  arguments  of  Mr  magnitude.     However,  tho  old  pro- 
Villiers  and  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam.     In  verb  bids  us  "  not  to  look  a  gift  horse 
their  economy  there  is  nothing  but  in  the  mouth.**    For  any  novelty  what- 
what  has  been  considered  a  thousand  ever,  on  so  dreary   a  field,  we  are 
times,  though  each  (as  is  ever  the  tiiankful :  the  sniallest  contributions 
ease)    urges  his    old   weatherbeaten  are    received  wiili    gratitude.     We, 
principles  with  the  most  happy  un-  therefore,    thank    Lord    Fitzwilliam. 
consciousness,  that  "  for  all  and  some"  Else,  and  as  regards  the  moral  argu- 
there  is  a  regular  rejoinder  in  waiting,  ments  of  both  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and 
if  he  would  condescend  to  look  for  it.  Mr  Villiers,  on  behalf  of  our  party  we 
In  ouo  sole  instance.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  arc  most  indignant.     Both  of  them 
Las  pushed  into  tho  ring  a  novelty  ;  are  men  of  high  integrity  ;  (we  make 
that  is,  a  novelty  as  respects  the  facts,  allowances  for  the  partisans^iip  which 
for  it  does  not  affect  the  doctrines,  led  Lord  Fitzwilliam  sadly  astray  in 
It  is  this — in  some  parts  of  the  island  his   affair  with   the    late   Bishop    of 
it  seems  that  the  price  of  wheat  falls  Peterborough ;)  both  would  scornfully 
when  it  ought  to  rise,  i.  e,,  not  be-  resent  any  exposlulalioti  w\\\i  \X\«Sx 
cause  the  crop  has  been  a  good  one,  own  principles  of  action  \\iaX  i^^o\]\^ 
but  for  the  opposite  reason — from  the  presuppose  a  babUuai  \\\du\^<MiC«  \A 
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conscious  purposes  of  oppression.  Yet 
both  allow  themselves  to  suppose  of 
Tory  landlords  and  Tory  clergymen 
—not  that  they  have  erroneously 
fancied  that  policy  to  be  good  for 
their  dependants,  which  in  reality  is 
found  to  be  bad— no ;  that  is  not  what 
they  suppose  ;  their  ordinary  logic  is» 
that  we  Tories  are  aware  of  our  op- 
pressioui  but  defend  it  by  trusting 
sometimes  that  it  is  not  very  great 
oppression ;  sometimes,  that  if  it  were, 
still,  in  a  conflict  of  interests,  we  have 
a  right  to  favour  ourselves,  and  by 
other  palliations  equally  dbingenuous. 
Why  appeal,  as  both  of  them  do,  to 
our  consciences— to  our  secret  sense 
that,  after  all,  the  poor  have  rights — 
or  even  more  tauntingly  to  our  pru- 
dential fears  ?  Mr  Villiers  bids  us  re« 
member  in  time  that  men  will  not  go 
on  enduring  for  ever ;  that  a  day  of 
reckoning  will  come ;  and  places  the 
poorer  classes  in  the  sublime  attitude 
of  meek  apostolic  beings,  fully  sensible 
to  the  wrongs  practised  upon  them, 
forbearing  through  certain  periods  of 
time;  and  finally,  after  giving  us  a 
long  season  for  repentance,  rising  to 
crush  us  when  they  find  all  forbear- 
ance  thrown  away.  Now,  what  in- 
tolerable abuses  are  these  of  men*8 
patience  and  of  good  logic !  It  is 
presumed,  throughout,  that  we  ad- 
mit the  argument  of  our  opponents. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  we  concede 
the  point  at  issue  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  making  com  cheap.  We  grant,  it 
is  pretended,  that  the  policy  of  our 
antagonistswould  make  corn  cheaper—- 
nay,  much  cheaper ;  but  we  deny  that 
it  ought  to  be  cheaper.  What  delu- 
sions are  here!  Who  denies  what 
they  suppose  us  to  deny  ?  Who  grants 
what  they  suppose  us  to  grant  ?  But, 
not  to  enter  upon  corn  discussions, 
after  we  have  promised  that  we  would 
not,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  point- 
ing one  or  two  suggestions  for  the 
hustings ;  such,  we  mean,  as  will  be 
separately  intelligible  and  indepen- 
dently available. 

1 .  There  are  many  cases  on  record 
where  people  have  disputed  earnestly 
upon  a  presumed  fact,  without  ever 
having  had  their  thoughts  directed  to 
the  previous  question  as  to  the  very 
exutence  of  that  fact.  Thus,  at  this 
moment,  all  men  agree  to  argue  the 
case,  as  though  the  fact  were  flagrant, 
^  )eaBt  in  reference  to  this  present 
jear,  that  forciga  com  could  be  laid 
dotrn  ia  our  markets  at  a  price  mucb 


below  that  of  our  own  domestic 
growth.  Now,  the  last  average  taken 
was  G7s.  the  quarter  for  good  wheat. 
The  selling  price  on  the  Continent, 
during  the  same  six  weeks,  has  ranged 
pretty  closely  to  50s. ;  that  is,  observe, 
in  that  part  of  the  Continent  from 
which  only  any  large  quantity  could 
be  drawn.  Minor  sources  could  avail 
nothing  at  any  price.  What,  then,  is 
the  difference?  About  178.  Now, 
look  into  the  various  estimates  pub- 
lished by  Government  of  the  costa 
connected  with  freight,  port  charges, 
and  warehouse  dues.  By  the  lowest 
estimate,  the  difference  will  appear  to 
be  so  nearly  absorbed  as  to  bear  no 
practical  effect  at  all;  and  by  the 
highest  estimate,  the  difference  will 
be  more  than  absorbed.  Finally,  it 
may  be  alleged,  there  is  something 
peculiar  in  the  year.  It  is  a  dear 
season  for  the  Continent,  and  so  far 
the  advantage  in  favour  of  foreign 
wheat  must  be  less  than  usual.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  dear  season  for  the  Con- 
tinent ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  dear  season  at  home,  and  tliat 
restores  the  proportions  between  us. 

2.  Check  every  statement  as  to 
prices  of  wheat  by  one  question  uni- 
formly forgotten.  What  is  the  weight 
of  the  wheat?  Wheat  notoriously 
ranges  in  common  markets  from  fifty- 
six  to  sixty- four  pounds  weight  in  the 
bushel.  Our  own  wheat,  from  which 
men  derive  their  prices,  always  reaches 
the  highest  of  tnese  weights  at  the 
least.  The  cheap  wheat  of  the  Medi- 
terranean very  seldom  reaches  more 
than  the  lowest.  At  the  price  of 
three  guineas  the  quarter,  there  goes 
a  discount  of  one  shilling  a  bushel 
upon  our  English  sixty-four  pound 
wheat,  as  compared  with  much  of  the 
fifty-six  pound  foreign ;  that  is,  a  dis- 
count of  12^  per  cent,  or  exactly  one 
bushel  is  deducted  out  of  every  eight. 
Now,  when  you  find  (as  find  you  will) 
that  after  allowing  for  freight,  &e., 
prices  often  come  near  to  a  balance 
with  our  English  prices, — this  dis- 
count of  one  in  eight  will  often  turn 
the  scale. 

3.  But  above  all,  nail  a  Tillanous 
anti-cora-law  man  on  the  hustings,  by 
a  clcncher  which  we  will  state.  We 
once  heard  a  case  reported  from  a 
Liverpool  election,  where  a  literary 
man,  upon  first  addressing  himself  to 
speak,  had  so  expanded  the  wide 
circle  of  his  mouth,  that  some  Jack 
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out  m  shadow  of  personal  feeliogj 
umply  because  he  saw  in  the  orators 
mouth  a  tkeca^  or  case  fitted  to  re- 
eeire  a  reasonable  paving-stone^  and 
at  the  same  time  chanced  to  re- 
^member  that  in  his  right  hand  such 
a  paving-stone  was  lying  idle  and 
'*  iraiting  for  a  job,"  quick  as  thought 
launched  his  argument*  summarily 
plugged  up  tho  entire  capacity  of 
the  orator's  mouth,  and  dismissed 
him  to  the  surgeon*s  hands  re  ittftcta. 
The  paving-stone  was  actually  ex- 
tracted by  a  surgical  operatiun,  aad, 
of  course*  an  oration  was  lost  fur  that 
election.  Now*  it  is  not  every  body 
who  has  an  argument  ready  which  is 
so  *'  true  a  fit*"  or  can  send  his  argu- 
ment **  home  '*  so  accurately.  Jack 
must  havo  been  a  man  of  genius.  But 
•till  an  argument  or  a  paving-stone 
(no  matter  which)  is  quite  good 
enough  if  it  answers  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  stop  to  a  corn-law  orator. 
This  may  be  safely  received  as  a  gen- 
eral principle  in  ethics.  Our  friend 
the  orator  of  Liverpool*  whose  ora- 
tion was  brought  to  such  a  suddeu 
stop*  could  only  goggle  aud  louk  un- 
utterable things*  without  attaining  to 
any  thing  like  a  sound.  Wo  are  not 
Jack ;  and  without  pretending  to  take 
tlie  conceit  out  of  a  man  so  entirely* 
we  shall  be  satbHed  if  our  opponuut  is 
reduced  to  talk  nonsense*  which  wo 
presume  he  must  be*  in  attempting  to 
get  rid  of  tho  fuUowing  answer  tu  a 
popular  piece  of  logic.  One  of  tho 
commonest  objections  to  the  extrava- 
gant anticipations  by  which  the  la- 
bouring poor  apply  the  proposed 
corn-law  revolution  to  their  own  be- 
nefit  is  thb — How  will  you*  the  la- 
bourer* benefit  if  your  wages  conform 
to  the  idteration  in  tho  price  ?  What 
IB  it  to  you  that  more  bread  can  bo 
obtained  for  a  penny*  if  your  penuies 
are  proportionably  fewer?  How  is 
this  objection  parried?  It  is  parried 
in  two  different  modes.  Some  say  the 
wages  will  conform  to  the  supposed 
alteration  in  wheat*  but  by  sluw  de- 
grees. Some  say — No  ;  wages  will 
never  conform.  Well ;  let  them  settle 
their  own  quarrels  :  we  shall  not  in- 
terfereu  But  take  it  either  way.  First* 
then,  wages  never  adapt  themselves  to 
tho  altered  level ;  that  means  that  tho 
labourer  will  have  the  entire  beneiit 
of  the  supposed  difference  in  price. 
But  what*  then*  becomes  of  tho  main 
argument  on  which  the  Manchester 
men  rvJf  ?  For  if  tlw  total  diU'crcixcc 
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goes  to  tho  workman*  it  does  not  go 
to  tho  diminution  of  costs  iu  mauuiac« 
turing  goods.  By  this  supposition  the 
goods  cost  precisely  what  they  used 
to  cost:  that  is  clear;  because  the 
labourer  is  supposed  to  receive  the 
whole  difference.  A  very  happy  re- 
sult if  it  could  be  realized*  and  one 
which  we  should  rejoice  to  see  ;  but 
still  it  will  do  nothing  for  tho  manu« 
facturer ;  and  his  hope  is  knocked  on 
tho  head.  Now*  taking  it  the  other 
way*  wages  u'l// slowly  conform  to  the 
altered  rate  of  wheat.  In  that  case, 
and  supposing  all  along  (which  wo 
do  not  suppose)  that  wheat  does  real- 
ly fall  permanently*  then  prosperity  to 
t/iat  extent  will  settle  upon  the  manu- 
facturers. Profits  rise;  exportation 
is  stimulated — in  what  degree  is  a  dis- 
agreeable question — but  wages*  after 
a  rise  and  a  gradual  declension*  are 
supposed  to  settle  back  precbely  at 
their  old  point.  So  that  the  solo  final 
result  upon  this  argument  would  be- 
to  take  something  from  the  landhold- 
er and  to  settle  it  upon  tho  manufac- 
turer* a  result  which  certaiuly  nobody 
would  tbiuk  worth  a  decent* looking 
buttou-top.  Meantime,  both  cases  aro 
mere  delusions.  But  we  urge  tho 
dilemma  in  order  to  show  that*  even 
upon  conceding  all  they  ask*  the  result 
is — that  blank  disappointment  awaits 
one  of  the  two  parties*  and*  in  fact* 
cfft;!!  alternately.  For,  as  to  tho  third 
case  bU]q)osable*  viz.  that  tho  two 
parties  should  divide  the  fancied  dif- 
ference, that  case  leaves  so  little  to 
either*  upon  any  estimate*  that  it  is 
below  the  button-top.-  Neither  party* 
you  may  swear,  will  be  content  to 
"make  two  bites  of  a  cherry." 

IV.  Next  comes  Ireland — of  all 
topics  the  most  permanent  for  Kng« 
lish  iiolities*  and  the  most  exciting. 
On  this  subject  the  author  of  the  va- 
luable pamphlet  on  "  The  Merits  of 
Ihc  Mhiys,'*  htis  done  a  most  season- 
able service,  by  condensing  and  di- 
gesting the  very  voliuninous  evidence 
taken  in  1830  before  a  Committee  of 
the  Lords'  House  on  the  State  of  Ire- 
land in  relation  to  Crime.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  diffuse  the  service  a  lit- 
tle more  widely,  by  repeating  some- 
thing of  the  same  process  upon  parts 
of  this  pamphlet.  What  tho  noble  au- 
thor of  that  pamphlet  announces  with 
respect  to  tho  Lords*  l<.o\>oxl» 'V^  laxv* 
nounco  with  respect  lo  \m  o^\i  ^^ 
struct,  viz.  Ibo  object  o£  \ixui^\si^  \^ 
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''before  general  readers  in  a  more 
concise  and  tangible  form.*'  We  are 
far  from  insinuating  any  failure  in 
that  aathor*8  execution  as  applied  to 
his  particular  object ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  excellent :  we  presume  only  a  de- 
scending scale,  applicable  to  the  pro- 
cess of  abridgement,  under  which 
those  readers  may  benefit  by  our  ab- 
stract who  happen  to  have  as  much 
less  disposable  leisure  by  comparison 
with  the  readers  of  the  pamphlet,  as 
the  readers  of  the  pamphlet  by  com- 
parison withthestudcnts  of  the  Keport. 

The  general  object  of  the  Lords 
was— to  estimate  the  amount  of  civil 
security  in  Ireland,  was  it  in  an  as- 
cending or  descending  ratio  ?  And 
especially  to  make  this  estimate  in 
reference  to  the  government  of  Lord 
Normanby;  that  is,  since  1835.  This 
limitation  might  seem  to  give  a  per- 
sonal colour  to  the  in(iuiry ;  and  it 
was  certainly  meant  to  do  so.  But 
this  was  right  on  public  grounds- 
Lord  Normanby^s  conduct  had  been 
powerfully  obnoxious  to  question ;  and 
the  enquiry  as  to  the  individual  could 
not  be  a  scarchiug  one  without  pro- 
bing the  merits  of  tlie  very  singular 
policy  which  he  had  introduced,  to 
which  the  sun  has  seen  nothing  similar 
or  approaching  since  the  famous,  but 
less  romantic,  aff«iir  of  Don  QuiKote 
with  the  galley-slaves. 

To  malLo  this  estimate  of  Irvland 
effectual,  it  must  be  pursued  through 
certain  special  channels.  And  the 
first,  which  must  always  offer  itself  as 
to  Ireland,  respects  the  existence  of 
secret  societies.  Ribandism — Did 
that  exist,  or  did  it  not  exist  ?  was  a 
difiicult  question  in  1838-D.  Lord 
Normanbv  strenuously  denied  that  it 
did.  It  IS  true  that  afterwards  he 
saw  cause  to  qualify  this  opinion ; 
but  for  a  long  period  be  staked  the 
credit  of  his  government  upon  the 
fact,  that  no  such  taint  existed  in  the 
social  condition  of  Ireland  as  secret 
confederations.  Tiiis  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind ;  because  the  state  of 
Ireland  is  not  only  a  weighty  ques« 
tion  on  its  own  separate  account  as  a 
fact,  but,  secondly,  in  relation  to  the 
government  of  the  Whigs  as  an  effect 
flowing  from  a  certain  policy ;  and, 
thirdly,  in  relation  to  the  past  repre- 
sentations of  the  Whigs,  as  a  test  of 
the  value  hoJonging  to  Whig  assu- 
rancesaudto  YViiig*informatloD.  And 
let  evcrj'  stem  questioner  or  honest 
respondent  on  Cbe  iitutings  carry  with 
ium  oae  abidiog^  coiwideration— that 


this  phenomenon  of  secret  so< 
bound  together  by  unlawful  oat 
whatever  nominal  purposes,  < 
tutes  a  sort  of  pulse  for  indicai 
morbid  condition  of  society ; 
seated  derangements  in  a  dense 
latiou  constantly  assume  this 
and  such  a  phenomenon,  if  t 
stantly  detected — if  not  chased  tfa 
all  its  disguises,  and  energy 
trodden  out  by  the  executive  g 
mcnt,  is  a  smouldering  fire  that 
ly  travels  into  all  corners  of  th< 
and  very  soon  places  the  pi 
strength  of  the  country  in  a  b 
rent  attitude. 

Now,  as  to  the  proof  of  lliha 
the  evidence  before  the  Lords 
be  of  itself  conclusive.  Colone: 
nedy,  for  two  years  inspector- g 
of  the  police,  says — "  I  think 
are  secret  societies  all  over  Ire 
This  ofliccr,  however,  was  ▼< 
used  by  Lord  Normauby,  and, 
man  uf  sensitive  honour,  resi 
he,  therefore,  may  be  challenge 
prejudiced  witness.  But  Major 
burton,  who  succeeded  him  i 
command,  gives  the  very  sano 
dencc,  with  the  same  fearful  h 
of  application.  **  This  conspi 
ho  says,  "  prevails  very  extensi 
and  ho  specifics  eight  counties,  I 
the  capital,  from  which  he  had  a 
received  formal  reports  on  the  si 
whilst  the  absence  of  reports  d 
imply  that  the  evil  existed  i 
strength,  but  simply  that  it 
with  more  caution.  The  same 
ment,  but  with  the  addition  of  a 
alarming  feature,  is  made  b 
Rowan,  a  stipendiary  magistr^ 
many  years,  and  in  many  coi 
not  only  have  the  provincial  so 
been  diffusing  themselves  for 
years,  but  he  declares  them  to 
•'  mere  affiliations,"  governed 
central  society  in  Dublin,  whi< 
cioty  as  yet  is  muffled  in  darl 
the  police,  with  all  their  vigi 
have  not  succeeded  in  penetrati 
mysterious  fen'ces  with  which 
surrounded  itself.  The  cxi£ 
however,  and  the  activity  of  thi 
tral  Dublin  socioty,  are  placed  I: 
all  doubt.  Nor  is  there  much  : 
to  wonder  that  it  should  have 
detection  so  long ;  for  two  rema 
artifices  have  been  ascertained 
this  central  body— viz.  1st,  t 
taViesyeUg  ious  i\e«A^\i^V\Qiv&,'vlkvc] 
xaUy  t\iTfi  a&vde  \£(^  %\i%\\^\Q>'Q% « 
■anda  w\io  woxAd  o\>\«V\sft\M 
soon  \)to>*?i\vt  c\w«.w^^^  "V 
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a.iid  might  have  furnished  useful  indi- 
cations to  the  police  ;  secoudly,  that 
^rom  time  to  time  it  chamjct  its  desig- 
natloDy  and  thus  suddenly  disconnects 
itself  with  all  past  proceedings.  Were 
it  not  for  this  last  suhtle  evasion,  many 
times  it  must  have  hcen  brought  to 
light  by  the  sudden  jseizures  of  papers, 
effected  virhen  the  police   have   sur- 
prised a  rural  society  in  actual  session  ; 
but  this  abrupt  change  of  name  at 
once  snaps  the  chain  which  would  else 
inextricably  attach  the  most  bloody 
outrages  of  the  provinces  with  their 
central  fountain  in  the  metropolis. 

This  subject  is  so  awful,  and  at  the 
same  time  lies  under  such  a  battery, 
not  merely  of  incredulity,  but  of  scoru 
pushed  10  extremity,  that  tlio  reader 
must  allow  us  to  dwell  a  little — first, 
ou  the  fact— secondly,  on  the  mean- 
ing and  perilous  tendency  of  the  fact. 
How  far  it  is  possible,  with  a  view  to 
Irish  popularity,  for  people  in  the 
lti;>^hcst  official  stations  to  abet  this 
spirit  of  scepticism  and  ridicule,  applied 
to  Irish  outrage-  or  systematic  conllict 
with  the  law,  may  be  seen  in  the 
instance  of  Lord  Normanby  and  of  his 
right-hand  agent,  the  late  Mr  Drum- 
mond.  As  to  the  furmer  we  have 
already  spoken  ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  that 
in  lt^38  both  of  these  official  gentle- 
men scouted,  nay,  scoifcd  at  the  idea 
of  Uibandism  or  any  other  secret  or- 
ganization as  prevailing  in  Ireland. 
If  by  some  local  accident  such  a  con- 


erally  to  all  conspiracy,  under  what- 
soever name,  and  the  period  of  his 
own  examination,  not  nine,  but  forty- 
five  cases,  had  formally  passed  under 
his  review. 

Abstracting  ev^n  from  this  decisive 
examination  of  Mr  Drummond,  is  it 
posbible  to  read  the  long  list  of  public 
officers,  the  chief  constable,  the  chief 
commissioners  of  police  iii  Dublin^ 
stipendiary  magistrates,  crown  solici- 
tors upon  four  of  the  Iri^h  circuits, 
crown  council  and  others,  many  ow- 
ing their  appointments  to  Lord  Nor- 
manby, and  all  unanimously,  without 
concert,  sending  in  the  most  solemn 
assurances  that  a  network  of  con- 
spiracy invested  the  length  andbreadtli 
of  the  land  ; — testimony  thus  uniform 
and  thus  respectable,  can  any  man 
read  without  charging  upon  the  late 
\Vhig  viceroy  a  levity  in  what  he 
authorized,  and  an  obstinacy  in  what 
he  di&believcd,  that  disqualified  him 
for  the  government  of  any  society, 
t  h  ough  i  t  were  but  a  village  or  a  school  ? 
What  would  become  of  juries,  if  the 
idea  of  induTgeuce  to  the  criminal,  as 
a  person  undeniably  thrown  upon 
their  power,  and  unhappy,  were  suf- 
fered generally  to  obscure  the  sterner 
duties  of  their  office  ?  What  becomes 
of  equity,  of  wisdom,  nay,  rigorously 
speaking,  of  veracity  iu  a  ruler,  if, 
from  a  rabid  appetite  for  popularity, 
he  applies  himself  systematicallv  as 
a  forensic  advocate  to  the  backing 


spiracy  were  to  bedetcctcd,  according     and  upholding  of  one  faction,  bloody. 


tu  their  argument  it  would  justify  no 
general  inferences  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  lower  Irish  population  ;  it 
would  be  an  accident,  such  as  might 
exist  in  England  or  Scotland ;  it 
would  be  an  insulated  phenomenon, 
cut  oif  from  all  ramifications  or  remote 
correspondences.  This  was  their  lan- 
guage in  1638.  Now  mark  the  expo- 
sures, racked  and  extorted  by  the 
Lords  within  one  brief  twelvemonth, 
as  to  the  good  faith  and  sincerity  with 
which  these  scoffing,^  nay,  defying 
declarations  had  been  put  on  record  ; 
for,  as  to  Lord  Normanby,  he  had 
delivered  his  statement  from  so  au- 
thentic a  station  as  his  place  in  Par- 
liament. Yet  at  that  very  hour  no 
le5s  thau  nine  separate  cases  of  Rib- 
andism  had  been  brought  officially 
under  his  notice;  a  fact  which  was 
actually  made  knowii  to  the  Lords' 
Committee  by  Mr  Drummond  himself, 
who  was  forced  into  adding^thsit 
between  the  period  of  Lord  Norman- 
bjr'g  scomug  rcpudiutioa  applied  gen- 


dcspcrate,  deluded,  on  the  simple 
ground  that  it  was  the  most  numerous 
body  iu  the  nation,  and  the  most 
impressible  by  theatrical  acts  ?  The 
Quecu*s  lieutenant  should  look  to  the 
Queen' for  his  model  of  policy,  and 
to  that  system  of  indifferent  favour 
which  has  always  formed  an  atmo- 
sphere about  the  throne.  Since  par- 
ties have  been  constitutionally  dis- 
criminated in  Great  Britain,  there 
has  been  no  instance  where  the 
sovereign,  whatever  might  be  his 
private  bias,  has  openly  recognised 
any  party  as  entitled  to  a  preference* 
or  has  fancied  a  possibility,  under  so 
solemn  an  equilibrium  as  regulates 
their  peculiar  responsibilities,  of  ever 
coming  forward  iu  tbepublic  character 
of  partisan.  Looking  at  Lord  Nor- 
xnauby's  viceregal  liiibtQTy  mvvLcit  Vv^ 
special  heads; — Vbt|  Wu^a^^  ^l  ^>&- 
pensing  mercy  •,  ai\«V.  'li\,  'Wv^  '^vs  jA 
dealing  wUVi  t\\o  ixiag\&\.t«jcrj  \  -vVjm^^' 
surely  was  ne^eT  tacaoX.  loXi©  tts^S^"!^ 
fox  a  purpoao  ot  mU\^vxs>Qt  ^«s^  w 
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cial  meani  of  patronage— we  do  verily 
believe  that  the  late  administration  of 
Ireland  stands  out  from  the  series  of 
Irish  history  as  a  chapter  of  extrava- 
gant romance.      We  cannot  imagine 
that   a  council   composed  of  good- 
natured  young  ladies  could  more  un- 
r^stingiy  have  obeyed  the  first  blind 
impulses  of  feeling,  or  a  council  of 
histrionic  actors  could  more  ostenta- 
tiously have  moved  in  the  direction 
of  theatrical  effect,  than  this  great 
officer  of  state,  whose  functions,  as  so 
immediately    representing  the  most 
awful    functions    of   the   sovereign, 
should  have  made  him  deaf  to  impulse 
where  only  conscience  can  be  lawfully 
heard,  and  hlind  to  all  instant  effect 
where  eternal  principles'give  the  rule. 
Meantime,  Lord  Normanby  is  no 
otherwise  important  at  present  than 
as  the  Whig  policy  is  illustrated  iu 
his  person,  and  as  Ireland  happens 
to  have  reached  her  present  condition 
of  peril  chieflv  through  his  neglect. 
*      But,  as  regards  the  scepticism  which 
is  often  applied  to  that  peril,  it  must 
strike  every  man  who  looks  ahout 
him,  and  who  remembers  what  he 
sees,  that  this  habit  of  feeling  neither 
began  with  Lord  Normanby,  nor  was 
at  any  time  confined  to  him.     The 
literature  of  the  country  through  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  especially  the 
novels  and  sketches  of  local  manners, 
to  which  so  much  public  encourage- 
ment, and  therefore  so  much  private 
talent  is  applied,  must  recall  to  the 
remembrance    of   our    readers  how 
popular  a  field  of  ridicule  has  been 
found    io   pictures    of  Englishmen, 
from    the    half-educated    and    most 
bigoted  classes,  supposed  to  be  mak- 
ing their  way  through  Ireland,  either 
in  the  character  of  colonists  or  com- 
mercial travellers  ;  no  tale  of  Irish 
atrocities  too  bloody  for  their  credu- 
lity ;  no  statement  of  priestly  influence 
too  highly  coloured  to  fidl  in  with 
their  prejudices :  and  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  the  jest  on  which  the  tale 
revolves,^  the  very  nerve  of  its  vis 
comica,  lies  in  the  steady  moral  dif- 
fused through  the  whole  incidents, 
that  whilst  we  English  are  peopling 
Ireland    with    vbionary  terrors,   in 
very  fact  and  truth  Ireland  is  just 
such  another  quiet  region  as  England 
or  Scotland — a  land  where  law  is  reve- 
renced—where no  man  incurs  odium 
on  account  of  his  religion — where  he 
majr  sleep  in  securitv  who  should 
J/sre  taken  Und  from  winch  a  previous 
'    /«owr/  JiAd  been  ejected  tor  oostinato 
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refusal  of  rent — where  that  man  may 
ride  homo  without  anxiety  from  the 
assizes  who  has  attended  as  a  witness 
against  a  criminal ;  and,  in  short, 
where  all  men  may  follow  out  their 
duties  to  the  last  extremity  of  what 
is  laid  down  for  them  in  the  laws  of 
God  or  man  ;  and  all  men  follow  out 
their  rights  in  dealing  with  their  own 
property  to  the  last  extremity  of  their 
choice  or  their  caprice.  If  we  talk 
of  bloodshed,  we  are  referred  to  onr 
own  island  as  furnishing  a  ranker 
crop  of  crime.  If  we  talk  of  civil 
rights  as  not  exercised  in  freedom, 
wc  are  ridiculed  as  tlie  dupes  of  our 
own  mendacious  legends. 

Now,  as  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary,  except  for  a  political  pur- 
pose, to  cite  the  Lords*  Report  in 
proof  of  this  systematic  incredulity, 
applied  by  interested  parties  to  the 
real  condition  of  peril  in  Ireland,  so  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  (apart 
from  the  same  political  purpose)  to 
have  cited  that  report  in  proof  of  the 
peril.  We  have  stronger  and  more 
recent  proof.  All  that  was  suggested, 
as  in  posse  and  in  preparation,  by  the 
witnesses  before  the  committee  of 
1839,  has  come  forward  in  esse,  and 
in  matured  proportions  at  the  Cavan 
assizes.  On  Monday  the  ISth  of  July, 
James  Brady  was  separately  tried  and 
found  guilty  on  the  charge  of  Riband- 
ism.  Four  others  were  convicted  of  the 
same  offence  on  the  same  day  at  the  same 
assizes.  Two  days  later  other  pri- 
soners, and  since  then  at  other  assizes 
so  many  more,  that  we  have  lost  all 
account  of  their  number,  were  tried 
and  found  guilty  on  tho  same  indict- 
ment; that  is,  for  taking  unlawful 
oaths  generally  to  aid  and  abet  a 
secret  conspiracy  in  prosecution  of 
purposes  without  limitation — this  in 
the  first  place,  and  specially  in  pro- 
secution of  certain  purposes  that  were 
but  too  clearly  defined. 

Next,  the  natural  question— what 
are  these  purposes  ? 

These  are  still  somewhat  mysteri- 
ous ;  but  the  reason  for  that  is,  not 
because  they  are  doubtful  to  the 
leaders,  but  because  they  are  too 
notorious.  When  all  are  aware  by 
private  instruction  of  tho  true  objects, 
there  is  no  need  to  put  them  into 
print.  The  detaib  might  be  for- 
gotten ;  and  these  are,  therefore, 
written  down.  The  purpose  never 
can  be  forgotten,  and  that  is  left  to 
ever^  mva^a  «ecTC(t\]io^V^^e«  liib- 
aixdma>  Yioitqi^i  ^^  w  iiV»k\«« 
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palliated,  but  which  cannot  bo  extin- 
guishcd,  which  DOTcr  will  be  healed. 

Upon  thi3  subject  there  arc  pro- 
found  delusions  currentf  and  tncso 
delusions  not  at  all  confined  to  thoio 
who  have  an  interest  in  maintainiuff 
them.  Those  even,  who  belong  to 
the  class  most  injured  by  such  delu- 
sions, not  unfrequentljr  adopt  and 
cherish  them  in  blind  honesty  of  hearL 
Let  us  have  liberty  to  speak  pointedly 
upon  a  case  where  every  man*  highest 
or  lowest,  ought  to  know  the  truth ;  and 
yet  where  men  of  high  talent  amongst 
us  so  little  do  know  it,  that  they 
are  actively  employed  in  circulat* 
ing  the  counteracting  errors.  It  ia  a 
facti  that  the  one  phenomenon  in  the 
constitution  of  society  which  remains 
agitation  to  throw  up  some  form  of  behind  after  the  labours  of  senates* 
open  insurrectiony  when  it  will  in- 
stantly mizwith  that  interest^  and  guide 
it  to  its  own  ends.  It  is  the  frame* 
work*  of  a  permanent  organizatiouy 
like  the  staff  of  an  army — a  central 
nucleus  for  combining  it  with  the  total 
Popery,  wickedness,  and  disaffection 
of  the'  land.  And  it  has  been  decla- 
red by  a  qualified  witness — that  Rib- 


neans  a  moTablo  force,  confederated 
for  all  purposes  exclusively  Irish 
and  Popish.  It  composes  a  central 
colamn  of  fighting  men,  disposable 
in  every  direction,  and  applicable  to 
eTery  use  pointed  out  by  its  leaders. 
Its  obedience  is  unconditional,  and  its 
application  unlimited.  Murder  at  a 
moment's  warning  is  understood  to 
be  an  ordinary  duty  of  the  men. 
Tbey.are  not  to  inquire  what  tho 
offender  has  done,  but  simply  to  expect 
a  sufficient  description  of  his  person. 
In  reality,  it  is  clear  that  Uibandism 
is  even  more  dangerous  than  appears 
on  the  face  of  tho  manv  trials  which 
bavo  recently  exposed  its  nature. 
Its  present  application  is  but  provi- 
sional.     It  Is  waiting  for  political 


and  the  philanthropy  of  generations* 
as  a  silent  opprobrium  to  human  wis* 
dom,  as  an  ugly  memento  of  evil 
principles  paramount  to  human  con- 
trol— this  one  memorable  fact  of 
social  philosophy — viz.  the  obstlnato 
necessity  of  pauperism,  after  man  has 
done  his  best  to  extingubh  it,  is  not 
more  strenuously  denied  by  the  per- 


andism  numbers  already  a  million  of    feet  ignorance  of  our  mendicants  than 


supporters.  It  is  strange  to  add 
th;Lt  it  has  even  extended  itself  to  tho 
Irish  in  England. 


Hero  let  us  tako  leave  of  Ireland. 
I^t  Ireland,  considered  as  a  weight 
upon  our  energies,  as  a  drawback,  as 
a  peril,  for  ever  occupy  the  penulti- 
mate place  in  our  anxieties,  but  not 
the  ultimate.  It  is  not  safe  to  take 
our  eye  off  Ireland,  as  all  hut  tho 
climax  in  our  scale  of  terrors  to  be 


it  is  by  tho  false  wisdom  of  our  specu- 
lators. Tho  two  extremes  meet :  tho 
least  intellectual,  and  some  of  tho 
most  intellectual  men  amongst  us, 
agree  in  treating  as  an  evil  of  man*s 
creation  what  we — what  the  practical 
records  of  modern  history — insist  upon 
as  an  appointment  of  Providence. 

Here  stands  the  case.  Every  man 
b|Dds  submissively  to  what  ho  views 
as  inevitable.  The  most  querulous 
man  does  not  murmur  at  the  cholera. 
If,  therefore,  our  paupers  could  view 


fathomed,  of  dangers  to  be  watched, 

yet  still  as  not  that  climax.     A  vcsi>el  pauperism  as  an  irremediable  inlliction 

moored  alongside  our  own,  with  com-  of  Heaven,  pauperism  would  not  so 

bustibles  in  her  hold,  and  a  crew  des-  uniformly  offer  a  ground  upon  which 

perately  reckless,  cannot  be  dismissed .  jacobinism  is  invited  to  plant  its  lovers, 

from  our  anxieties — that  is  a  fearful  But  our  paupers  do  not  view  pauper- 


case  ;  but  there  is  another  more  fear- 
ful even  than  that — the  case  of  our 
own  crow,  fierce,  excited  by  inccn- 
.diaries,  inebriated  with  delusions,  and 
tossing  about  firebrands  at  the  very 
entrance  of  our  own  magazine.  That 
is  tho  prerogative  danger  (to  speak 
more  Romano)  for  England,  namely, 
the  fierce  Jacobinism  which  growls 
for  ever  in  the  lower  strata  of  our 
own  domestic  population ;  a  danger 
which  is  instant,  which  is  close  at 
hand,  which  can  bo  heard  for  ever 
mining  underground  below  our  al- 
Urs  sod  oar  hearths;  a  danger  which 
iBlcrmits;  a  danger  which  way  be 


ism  in  that  light ;  and,  unless  a  most 
unwelcome  knowledge  is  forced  upon 
them,  never  will.  They  are  imiver- 
sally  of  opinion,  that  every  thing  which 
defeats  what  they  conceive  to  have 
been  tho  intentions  of  Providence, 
must  have  its  origin  with  man  :  some- 
times with  tho  erring  will  of  man, 
sometimes  with  his  limited  intellect. 
From  utter  ignorance  they  take  it  for 
a  thing  granted,  that  no  increments  or 
decrements  of  population  can  go  on, 
except  by  the  command  and  inlenUovL 
of  him.  That  falao  \io\\ciw  ^s^^jCi  '^^'^- 
tulatcd,  thoy  atpuo  t\^X\^  i\\^\.'^xa^\* 
dcnco  could  nol  Vva^e  OlQ^Va^x^W 
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or  any  of  those,  to  wretchedness  who  laws,  whom  they  holJ  responsible  for 

have  been  called  into  existence  by  Us  their  own  misery.     The  constant  dc- 

own  mandate.      Grant  that  mandate,  lusion,   by  which   ihcy  abuse  their 

which  they  idly  suppose  implied  in  the  minds  is — that  the  vast  machinery  of 

tery  fact  of  a  man's  existence,  their  in-  social  life,  though   easily  deran  <;cd9 

ference  is  inevitable— that  any  thing  though    perhaps   difficult    to    guide, 

in  society  as  now  constituted,  which  might  bo  so  worked  as  to  distribute 

makes  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  plenty  and  comfort  amongst  all.  And 

obtain  a  comfortable  livelihood,  must  in  this  delusion  they  are  conflrmed  by 


usages 

Manyreaderswill  think  that  wretch-  the  subject  is    unspeakably  import- 

^    mendicants    must    surely    have  ant,  let  us  go  on  and  specify  tiie  lurm 

little   disposition   to  turn    their   re-  which  this  delusion  wears.     The  very 

proaches  upon  objects  so  elevated  as  hinge  on  which  all  turns  as  between 

legislation   and   governments.      But  our  view  and  theirs,  is  this :  the  poor 

tecetlt  inquiries  have  shown  that  this  universally  believe  that  charity,  public 


quality 

which  are  occupied  by  the  very  lowest  if  100  paupers  were  raised  to  comfurt, 

order  of   our  population — an  order  the  amount  of  pauperism  would  be //tr- 

much  below  even  the  lowest  of  tho  wi/ym/iZ/y  reduced  to  that  extent.    And 

labouring  class — the  very  outcasts  and  this  belief  they  do  not  hold  as  a  polc- 

Pariahs  of  British  life.    Tho  immc-  mic  belief;  that  is  to  say,  as  opposed  to 

diate  purpose  of  the  measure  was,  to  some  contradictory  belief :  not  at  all: 

ascertain   some  practical  means  for  they  have  no  conception  that  it  ever 

applying  a  general  system  of  drainage  was  opposed,  or   could  b'.  opposed. 

to  such  districts.      But  the  veins  of  They  take  for  granted  that  all  who 

human  interest  which  traversed  and  doubt  or  deny  the  wi«dom  of  elccmu- 

intersected  the  subject  in  every  direc-  synary  aid,  do  so  on  the  principle  that 

lion,  drew  oil*  the  attention  of  the  en-  it  is  no  d\^ty  of  one  class  to  take  char^fo 

quircrs  to  higher  topics.  Senators  and  of  another;  on  the  principle  that  a!l 

witnesses   alike    paused   frum    their  classes   arc   thrown   upon  their  o^ii 

researches  into  sewers  and  drains,  in  exertions  ;    and  that  national   assist- 

order  to  gaze  at  the  appalling  specta-  ancc  is  denied  to  them — not  bccaii.<^i> 

cles  of  hopeless    degradation  which  it  would  bo  inoffoctual,  (ifuch  a  uotitiu 

connected  themselves  with  the  uoi^h-  is  ineoneeivable  to  them,)  but  because 

bourhoods  under  dibcussion ;  regions  it  would  unfairly  tax  tho  other  clas.scs 

where,  in  a  moral  sense,  **  all   lifo  ofsociety. 

dies:"    whero    shame    is    abolished.         Now,  then,  that  justice  may  be  done 

women  by  dozens  dancing  naked  at  to  all  parties,  let  us  hear  what  is  said 

noonday  in  the  open  air ;  where  na-  in  answer  to  this ;  let  us  call  for  tl.e 

tural  piety  perishes;  hope  is  an  un-  antagonist  creed.     Take  a  case  win  eh 

known  impulse  ;  and  the  darknci^s  of  you  may  see  every  day  of  your  lifo  in 

an  early  grave  settles  upon  all  alike,  Kdinburj;li,     London,    Paris,  —  and 

Here  live  the  beings  whose  means  of  which,  to  a  mere  visionary  hermit  or 

livelihood  arc  declared  before  senates  theorist  from  the  woods,  might  seem 

to  be  a  mystery,  and  who  die  like  rats  absolutely    incomprehensible.       You 

in  holes,  never  illuuiined  by  Christian  sec  an  elegant  young  woman,  rccenily 

truth  or  Christian  charity.     Yet  even  uiairied  suppose,  seated  in  her  carriage 

those  wrecks  of  humanity,  when  they  at  the  door  of  some  splendid  shop.    It 

come  abroad  into  public  haunts  for  the  is    daylight,   and   therefore    she    is  | 

purpose  of  buying  gin,   do    not  (aa  dressed  with  simplicity.     But,  though 

might  be  expected)  fasten  their  iiu-  her  dress  may  not  be  wry  costly,  her 

precations  on  those  who  stand  nearest  carriage  and  its  appointments  would 

to  themselves  in  tho  social  machinery  ;  easily  support  one  poor  family  for  ton 

it  is  not  landlords,  it  is  not  parifli-  years  in  comfort.     You  perceive  ad- 

officers,  it  is  not  the  police,  whom  they  vancing  to  the  carriage-door  a  woman 

denounce.  So :  it  is  the  GovcrnmcDt»  care-worn,  Ww^cr-blUcn,  and  by  her 

the  adwiaistraton   of   the    national  a\ro?dc»o\al\oivaLWoAv:Mv\«w w^\\'»* 
jfotrer,  and  tbcframcn  of  tho  national    — were  \l  wol  to  v\w  vwit  l\«\^\:\  W 
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fiDt  whom  she  carries  in  her  arms. 
What  are  the  relations  between  the 
two  parties  ?  Vast  is  the  gulf  which 
dlTides  them;  and  yet  the  features 
of  agreement  which  connect  them  in 
dtoatioDy  are  amongst  the  most  inter- 
esting in  human  life.  It  is  a  woman 
who  supplicates  relief  from  a  woman^ 
a  joung  woman  from  a  joung  woman, 
a  wife  from  a  wife,  a  mother  from  one 
who  will  soon  be  a  mother  herself. 
FIto  shillings  would  call  back  a  gleam 
of  Tanisbed  happiness  to  the  poor  sup. 
pliant's  face.  Vet  you  are  distressed 
and  confounded  to  observe  that  the 
young  daughter  of  prosperity  docs  not 
so  much  as  look  at  her.  How  is  this? 
Does  she  know  somo  ill  of  the  unhap- 
py mendicant?  No:  she  never  saw 
ber  before.  And  she  is  quite  aware 
that  what  would  bo  unfclt  by  herself 
as  a  sacrifice — to  the  earnest  petitioner 
would  be  like  light  from  heaven. 
Why,  then,  in  spite  uf  her  gcutic  looks, 
she  must  bo  a  fiend  ?  Nut  at  all :  sho 
is  a  most  amiable  and  generous  crea- 
ture :  without  knowing  the  whole  ex< 
tent  of  the  poor  woman*s  misery,  sho 
heartily  believes  her  to  be  most  un- 
happy. Sho  is  sensible  of  the  pro- 
found thankfulness  which  she  owes  to 
Heaven  for  her  own  happier  lot ;  and 
she  knows  that  thankfiihiess  is  nicro 
hypocrisy  if  it  do  not  express  itself  in 
acts.  To  subscribe,  therefore,  and 
most  largely,  towards  well-regulated 
institutions,  where  any  such  can  bo 
found  that  are  also  unobjectiunable 
in  principle,  that  frhc  has  been  taught 
to  think  a  solemn  duty.  But  for 
charity  directly  applied  to  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  ])aupcrim,  still 
moro  of  mendicant  pauperism,  that 
she  has  been  instructed  to  view  as  tlio 
silliest — nay,  what  is  worse  than  sil- 
liest— as  the  most  self-defeating  of  all 
beneficence.   At  this  moment  she  sees 

the  eyo  of  Dr settled  upon  her 

from  a  neighbouring  newsroom.  Tho 
doctor  is  an  oracle  .with  her  pa- 
rents: and  but  last  week  she  heard 
him  state  the  philosophy  of  tho  case 
in  the  following  little  incident— no 
matter  whether  true  or  fabulous  :^ 
•«  Tho  Emperor  of  China,  Kicn  Long, 
by  a  rare  accident  for  that  country, 
was  a  benevolent  prince.  Sailing  one 
day  on  one  of  his  vast  native  rivers, 
he  was  shocked  at  the  spectacle  of  ab- 
ject poverty  which  the  waters  of  that 
country  everywhere  exhibit:  man's 
life  seemed  cheaper  than  that  of 
Amiee:  jmda  train  of  bonis  followed 
h  ibe  Imperial  wako  for  tho  sake  of 
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garbage,  which  dogi  would  not  have 
felt  to  be  worthy  of  the  chase.  Stung 
into  activity  by  so  afflicting  a  spectacle^ 
he  gave  orders  on  tho  spot  that  every 
pauper  on  this  one  river  at  least  should 
bo  planted  In  a  comfortable  farm  or 
shop.  Thus  f^r  he  would  indulge  hia 
feelings,  for  thus  far  it  was  certain 
that  the  Imperial  treasury  could  not 
be  seriously  afit*cted  by  the  cost.  Ten 
vcars  later  the  Kmperor  again  found 
himself  upon  tho  same  river.  And 
again  ho  was  pursued  by  a  similar 
class  of  degraded  paupers.  '  How  V 
said  he,  *  did  I  not  order  that  these 
poor  peoplo  should  bo  raised  to  com« 
fort?'  'Sir,'  it  was  replied,  'that 
order  was  executed  to  the  letter :  but 
this  is  a  secondary  class  who  have 
grown  up  in  tho  vacancy  left  by  the 
former.*  These  also  were  transmuted 
into  prosperous  citizens :  but  in  a  very 
few  years  a  tertiary  class  of  paupers 
had  supervened.  And  at  last  the  Em- 
peror, without  exactly  comprehending 
the  reason  of  such  a  law,  saw  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  that  some  secret  law  of 
nature  was  at  work,  which,  in  the 
particular  condition  of  Chinese  socie- 
ty, would  obstinately  renew  a  cints  of 
hopeless  paupers,  though  tho  inditU 
duals  of  that  class  should  be  removed 
by  an  experhncnt  —  three  thousand 
times  repeated.  The  individuals  wero 
liable  to  change :  but  the  species  was 
immortal." 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  great  permanent 
cancer  that  is  always  eating  away 
some  corner  in  the  fair  face  of  society : 
this  is  tho  worm  that  gnaws  for  ever 
at  the  root  of  our  social  forest,  and 
uiU  gnaw  for  ever  and  ever.  It  is  vain 
to  think  of  any  absolute  remedy  for  a 
curse  radicated  in  the  nature  of  man 
Neither  hollow  tricks  nor  sound  philo- 
sophy, neither  crooked  cunning,  nor 
the  simplicities  of  wisdom,  ever  can 
overtake  this  evil.  It  is  the  dark  sha- 
dow of  human  life,  which  even  an  in- 
fant  soon  understands  that  it  is  labour 
lost  to  think  of  catching  by  running 
after  it,  either  slowly  or  rapidly.  So 
long  as  man  is  man,  though  you  shonld 
regenerate  the  lowest  class  of  paupers 
a  thousand  times  over,  you  do  but 
apply  a  more  certain  and  a  more  rapid 
stimulus  to  tho  evoking  of  fresh  and 
supplementary  pauperism.  Man  being 
what  he  is,  always  there  will  be  a  gra- 
duation of  paupers  descendin^tlwwsL^Vi 
every  note  in  t\\e  %ca\^— >x\i>:^  ^^w 
reach  a  class  c\\ng\tkg  wv^  NVi\e;uV\^ 
holding  on  to  Vifo  wpOii  VYv^  '^^'^l  wiia- 
mum  of  what  ^Vll\  wjaX^m  wsiw^  « 
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istence :  najr*  though  it  seems  a  bull 
to  say  sOy  upon  less  OTon  than  that 
mmimum:  for  it  is  certain  that  multi- 
tndesy  fh>iii  the  mere  tenacity  of  life 
in  youth,  and  under  particular  bodily 
conformations,  are  in  fact  slowly  dying 
through  a  series  of  years — are  not 
therefore  in  a  proper  sense  living, 
though  they  are  breathing.  The  mer- 
ciful and  the  thoughtful  shudder  at 
such  reports:  they  are  roused  into 
fresh  efforts  of  charity:  and  their 
hearts  die  within  them  at  finding,  (as 
finally  they  do  find,)  that  every  step 
they  haTo  taken  has  operated  only  to 
stimulate  and  to  propagate  the  evil. 

Now,  then,  we  arrive  at  that  point 
which  enables  us  to  place  the  separate 
creeds  of  the  poor  and  the  rich  in  di- 
rect collision.  The  poor  man,  wo 
have  said,  universal! v  believes,  and 
(which  is  worse  for  the  credit  of  the 
rich)  presumes  all  others  to  believe,  that 
money  given  in  relief  operates  upon 
a  finite  quantity  of  distress ;  so  much 
as  it  relieves,  so  much  it  abolishes. 
The  rich  man  knows  by  sad  experi* 
enco  that  it  operates  upon  an  unli- 
mited quantity— upon  a  growing 
quantity — which  is  generated  and  ex- 
tended by  the  very  act  of  relieving. 
The  pauper  believes  as  steadfastly  as 
he  believes  in  Heaven,  that  all  the 
pauperism  in  England  is  a  cistern^ 
which,  being  once  cleansed  out,  all 
would  be  well  for  ever.  The  thought- 
ful man  unhappily  knows  that  it  is  a 
fauniain ;  the  waters  of  this  fountain 
are  poisoned  for  use ;  they  are  brack- 
iA;  with  much  trouble  you  purify 
the  water  which  now  occupies  the 
basin ;  the  water  is  removed,  and  is 
found  as  good  as  any  other  water. 
But  mean  time  the  basin  is  again  fill- 
ing from  the  fountain ;  the  waters  are 
again  brackish  as  before ;  and  the 
aame  evil  reproducing  itself  eternally, 
will  call  eternally  for  the  same  inter- 
minable purification. 

Now,  Tory  Candidate  on  the  hus- 
tings>  allow  us  to  remind  you,  that  in 
this  fixed  plague-spot  of  society,  for 
which  man  is  not  accountable,  because 
it  is  neither  of  Mm  creation  nor  liable 
to  his  healing.  Chartism  has  found  all 
its  incendiary  matter.  Chartism  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  Jacobin- 
ism ;  and  Jacobinism  is  as  old  as  po- 
verty. Ever  since  there  was  something 
to  be  coveted,  there  has  been  some- 
body to  covet.  Lusting  after  other 
iaea*g  property — that  is  the  indefea** 
^ble  form  of  JmoMmgm.  As  to  the 
aaodera  aceompMnimeDU,   hatred  of 
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rank  and  dignities,  those  have  some- 
times been  suppressed  (as  in  ancient 
Rome)  by  local  superstitions.    Tho 
inherent  principle  of  Jacobinism  was 
often  brooding  in  Rome.    Often  there 
would  have  been  a  scramble  for  pro« 
perty,  had  the  paupers  been  able  to 
feel  their  way  into  any  combination 
amonf^st  themselves ;  but  tho  Jacob- 
ins of  Rome  would  not  have  made 
war  upon  dignities,  because  they  had 
awful  and  gloomy  feelings  of  religi- 
ous sanctity  connected  with  the  des- 
tinies and  the  state  functions  of  Rome. 
With  this  difference.  Chartism  is  no- 
thing  more   than    ancient   Jacobin- 
ism— old  as  wealth  to  be  envied,  and 
pauperism  to  envy  it.     And  so  tho- 
roughly is  it  the    same  malignant 
principle,  that  the  common  phrase  of 
an  oldfriakd  with  a  new  face  is  hardly 
applicable  to  the  case ;  the  features 
are  fo  familiar,  that  we  cannot  flat- 
ter it  with  having  even  improved  its 
hateful  face.      Rather  it  should  be 
called  an  old  superannuated  enemy 
with  a  new  name,     it  is  the  old  jug- 
gling  fiend,  the  old  scourge  of  nation?, 
sporting  a  swindler's  alias. 

Now,  with  respect  to  this  new  epi- 
phany of  an  ancient  delusion,  this 
latest  avatar  of  the  anti-social  princi- 
ple, you,  Conservative  Candidate,  have 
a  duty  to  perform  on  the  hustings. 
And  think  us  not  presumptuous,  if 
(knowing  tho  hurrv  of  an  electioneer- 
ing contest)  wo  take  upon  us  to  ar- 
range a  few  notes  for  the  assistance 
of  your  memory.  Yon  owe  a  service 
to  the  country  when  so  public  an  open- 
ing is  made  for  circulating  important 
truths.  Yet  how  can  you  be  attend- 
ing to  abstract  truths,  when  the  agita- 
tion from  party  and  personal  interests 
occupies  both  yourself  and  your 
friends  ?  Think  of  us  therefore — not 
as  a  presumptuous  monitor  setting  up 
for  a  wiser  person  than  yourself,  but 
as  a  brotherly  friend  sharing  in  your 
labours,  and  assuming  that  part  for 
which,  in  the  hurry  of  a  conflict,  you 
can  leastfind  yourself  at  leisure.  Here 
follow  four  separate  truths  of  some 
magnitude,  which  it  may  be  well,  as 
occasion  offers,  to  keep  before  an  au- 
dience. 

1 .  In  Chartism  there  are  two  funda^ 
mental  lies  ;  a  lie  of  simulation  and  a 
lie  of  dissimulation.  The  dissimulation 
consists  in  suppressing  the  real  object, 
as  if  it  were  something  more  than  Ja- 
cobmism,  aA\C  vtwQX^  «om«lV^w^  else 
than  a  «cTam\Ao  fot  \txo^<£tV).   *\:Va 
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eonsista  in  putting^  forward 
as  the  oatenaible  object  some  eyiU  of 
soeietjywbichy  upon  examination,  turn 
out  to  be  infliotiona  of  Providence, 
The  apologiata  for  Chartism^  though, 
we  can  readily  beliere^  not  sharing  in 
their  final  parpoaevy  certainly  share 
in  thcor  delusions.     Mr  Carlyle^  for 
ioatance*  a  man  of  genius,  writes  to 
the  following  effect: — He  hides  the 
diaaimnlation  ;  and,  if  he  sees  it,  ma* 
nifeatly  thinks  it  a  shade  of  evil  amongst 
much  that  is  good.     But  as  to  the 
other  falsehood,  the  positive  Simula* 
tioD»  he  offers  himself  to  us  as  its  dupe. 
Hia  whole  argument  turns  upon  this 
doctrine—that  although  the  Chartists 
may  be  heated  and  cariiedinto  intem- 
perate language,  (which  is  not  won- 
derful, aa  oppression  makes  even  wise 
men  inad,)  yet  that,  after  all,  there  is 
too  much  truth  in  their  allegations. 
What  allegations  ?  Why,  when  you 
look  into  their  writings,  you  find  no 
one  thing  denounced  as  an  evil  but 
sueh  aa  have  always  adhered  to  so- 
ciety under  every  form.     The  Chart* 
lata  are  illiterate  men ;  and  in  them 
it    is    excusable  to  fancy  romantic 
states  of  human  happiness  not  counte- 
nanced by  history.     But  how  is  Mr 
Carlylo  excusable?  Even  his  friends 
have  remarked  publicly  that  he  is  more 
powerful   in  denouncing  grievances 
than  in  explaining  the  possibility  of 
relief.  Why  is  that  ?  It  is  because  he 
seeks  his  evils  whero  they  will  be 
found  to  the  end  of  the  world — in  the 
necessities  of  man*s  nature.     But  to 
assign  the  relief  would  be  impossible, 
until  you  can  change  that-  nature. 
Read   Mr    Carlyle's  work  with  this 
key,  all  becomes  plain.  In  every  page 
he   persuades  himself  that  poverty, 
want  of  work,  hunger  and  cold,  grow 
out  of  English  laws  and  the  frame- 
work of  English  society.     There  is 
absolutely  not  one  grievance  which  he 
suggests  as  justifying  the  Chartists, 
but  such  as  is  essential  to  man,  and 
will  for  ever  laugh  at  human  efforta 
wholly  to  rodress  it.     He  confounds 
obstinately  what  is  human  with  what 
is  British. 

Now  the  way  to  deal  with  Chartism 
when  thus  defended  is — to  insist  upon 
a  specific  case  of  evil  that  can  be 
shown  to  arise  out  of  our  vicious  laws 
or  vicious  customs.  Suffer  not  the 
apologist  to  ramble  about  in  vague 
generalities.  Dolus  latct  in  universal^' 
dms»  Nail  him  to  the  point.  Evil  is 
not  ibe  tbiog  to  bo  proved;  who 
doabif  ibMtf  It  is  evil  that  grows  out 
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of  some  British  institntien  i  evil  that 
would  cease  upon  the  extinction  of 
that  institution.  Mr  Carlyle*s  work 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  such 
evil  does  exist ;  nay,  that  it  exists  in 
vast  masses  that  spread  vapour  and 
gloom  over  the  whole  face  of  society. 
Well ;  in  that  case  it  must  be  easy  to 
aasign  it.  Let  him  no  longer  assume 
any  thing,  but  lay  hts  finger  on  that  par* 
ticular  evil ;  let  him  touch  it,  that  we 
may  all  see  it ;  lot  him  spell  the  name^ 
that  we  may  all  hear  it ;  an  evil  which 
would  bo  cleared  away,  like  an  Ameri<* 
can  forest,  if  the  axe  were  laid  to  it  in 
good  faith  by  a  spirit  of  reasonable 
reform.  We  are  all  ready  to  hear 
him  if  he  has  any  thing  of  that  sort 
to  say.  We  shall  not  stone  him  (stones 
are  for  Corn- Law  orators)  if  he  should 
even  connect  his  revelation  with  some- 
thing dbagreeable  to  ourselves.  Only 
let  him  descend  from  his  region  of 
clouds  to  this  little  earth,  and  particu- 
larly (if  he  would  be  so  good)  to  this 
little  England. 

Be  assured,  reader,  that  no  Chart- 
ist, or  apologist  of  Chartists,  can  live 
for  ten  minutes  under  the  hail-storm 
of  exposure  which  awaits  him  if  he  is 
forced  to  be  circumstantial.  Men  suf« 
fer  themselves  to  be  ^rawn  aside  into 
general  discussions  upon  the  intricate 
questions  of  social  philosophy  ;  and, 
as  there  is  no  end  to  those,  the  Chart- 
ist may  always  go  off  on  equal  terms. 
But  take  the  mode  wo  advise — nail 
him  to  a  single  case,  followed  out  from 
beginning  to  end — and  Chartists,  whe- 
ther demagogues  or  literary  specula- 
tors, are  extinguished.  They  die  if 
forced  to  bo  circumstantial. 

2.  Is  thcro  then  absolutely  no  re- 
dress for  the  pauperism  with  which  we 
groan  ?  May  it  not  bo  found  in  emi* 
gration  ? — Never  encourage  that  delu- 
sion ;  this  is  but  another  form  of  Kien 
Long*s  error.  It  is  a  relief  which 
stimulates  the  evil  far  faster  than  it 
abates  it.  Exactly  those  parts  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  which  have  most 
benefited  by  emigration,  are  the  most 
overwhelmed  with  a  superabundant 
pauper  population.  Emigration  is 
.good  on  other  grounds,  but  never  as  a 
relief  to  redundancy  of  pcfople.  That 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  truth  set  at  rest 
by  the  experience  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  And  even  if  it  were  not^  IVa^ 
alignment  arises  oiten  a|^sii\«X\\.)^\i\^ 
has  already  told  ipowetl\3\V^  c^wjl  V 
the  Aroorican  UmledSlaXe^.  K  ^ 
mine  is  worth  noib\n^>  \X.  c«Xk\ioX . 
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worked  if  it  costs  one  bnndrcd  ounces 
of  the  metal  to  produce  ninety.  A 
pauper,  eren  if  his  removal  would  not 
stimulate  the  production  of  another 
paui)cr,  cannot  be  profitably  carried 
abroad,  if  it  sliould  happen  that  tho 
total  cost  of  his  transfer  and  his  9et« 
tlcmcut  will  cost  more  than,  if  sunk  as 
an  annuity,  would  support  him  at 
home.  Given  the^ncreusing  diflicuU 
ties  of  settling  a  man  with  no  agricul- 
tural  habits  at  vast  distances  from 
England,  oven  this  will  often  mako 
emigration  a  useless  resource.  But 
tho  main  argument— that  it  stimulates 
the  growth  of  what  it  removes — will 
apply  for  ever. 

3.  Is  there  then  any  hope  in  a  wise 
Poor- Law  ?  Certainly,  and  in  no- 
thing else.  The  great  truth  on 
which  tho  good  and  wise  Dr  Ali- 
son builds,  has  been  rising  abovo 
the  horizou  for  tho  last  thirty  years ; 
viz.  that  a  poor-law  of  any  kind — a 
legal  relief  for  pauperism — is  tho  one 
solo  public  measure  having  any  ten  ^ 
dency  to  control  tho  descent  of  that 
evil.  So  fur  from  encouraging  thought- 
less marriages,  the  collective  expo 
rience  of  Europe  now  shows  that  uni- 
formly in  landsilike  Ireland,  with  no 
poor-law,  such  marriages  arc  multi- 
plied to  excess,  and  human  life  de- 
graded to  a  level  with  brutal.  Only 
by  putting  a  value  upon  life,  by  rais- 
ing man  in  his  own  eyes,  are  his  ha- 
bits made  more  intellectual,  and  the 
propagation  of  pauperism  is  arrested. 
This  axiom,  in  defiance  of  the  enor- 
mous blunders  circulated  by  Malthus, 
is  now  making  its  way,  not  slowly, 
amongst  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  question. 

This  subject,  however,  of  poor-laws 
demands  a  searching  inquiry.  Truth 
is  now  beginning  to  force  its  way. 
People  profess  in  this  age  beyond  all 
former  ages,  and  in  this  country  to  an 
excess  which  really  injures  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  that  they  guide 
themselves  by  the  lights  of  experience. 
Well,  then,  here  they  have  experience 
in  overflowing  measure.  The  policy 
of  Europe,  as  respects  the  manage* 
ment  of  their  poor,  has  been  reviewed 
and  probed  in  every  independent  ter- 
ritory ;  and  the  results  are  before  us. 
Uniformly  as  provision  by  law  has 
been  secured  for  all  men,  uniformly 
as  the  municipal  law  has  coincided 
wM  the  Imw  of  CbrisUanity  in  declar- 
ingrihtit  aomMn  aball  perish  A-om  destU 
Motion,  tbe  population  has  been  found 


in  a  condition  of  comparative  respect- 
ability ;  no  longer  careless  of  futu« 
rity  ;  no  longer  abandoning  itself  to 
mciely  animal  instincts ;  no  longer 
multiplying  with  the  blind  improvi- 
dence of  brutes.  Such  results  take 
Elace  only  where  no  legal  provision 
as  been  made.  An  Irish  redundancy 
takes  place  in  fact,  or  in  tendency, 
wherever  there  exists  an  Irish  degra- 
dation of  human  lifo  and  of  human 
rights. 

But  the  same  principle  acts  in  what- 
soever raises  the  dignity  of  man. 
Education  does  nothing  where  man  is 
suffered  to  perish  like  the  beast.  But 
cducatii>n,  combined  with  a  wise  poor- 
law,  will  do  wonders  in  improving  the 
quality  of  our  lowest  population. 
Raising  the  dignity  of  tho  class,  it 
raises  the  standard  of  their  expecta- 
tiuus.  Opening  a  gate  for  hope,  it 
opens  a  motive  for  improvement  which 
spreads  a  new  germ  of  self*  est!  mat  ion 
through  the  pauper  class.  And  then 
the  object  is  secured,  at  least  in  ten- 
dency, for  let  not  t/iat  be  forgotten  : 
no  man  was  ever  raised  as  a  mere/Mzi- 
sive  subject  of  improvement :  no,  it  is 
the  eternal  law  of  a  moral  nature,  of 
a  nature  not  brutal,  that  only  by  itscff, 
and  its  own  co-operation  with  tho 
efforts  from  without,  can  it  be  hope- 
fully exalted. 

4.  There  is  a  fourth  delusion  re- 
quiring an  urgent  exposure,  a  persecu- 
tion, from  the  hustings.  We  have  said 
something  of  the  anti-corn-law  people 
as  economists ;  and  we  have  promised 
to  abstain  from  discussing  so  weari- 
some a  theme.  But  that  is  no  reason 
why  wo  should  not  notice  them  in 
another  character, — viz.  as  incendia« 
ries,and  deluders  of  the  people  by  false 
hopes.  Notice  the  course  of  self- 
delusion  amongst  the  lowest  classes 
for  the  last  ten  years.  First  comes 
the  Reform  Bill.  In  this  bill  it  is  as 
certain  as  any  one  fact  of  our  domestic 
history,  that  a  vast  majority  of  tho 
poor  saw  and  understood  that  they 
were  making  a  regular  capitulation 
with  the  rich  for  some  admission  to  a 
partnership  in  all  existing  rights  and 
property.  They  understood  it  to  be 
the  law  process  preparatory  to  such  a 
movement.  They  were  quiet,  and  the 
less  inclined  to  exult,  because  thcy 
regarded  the  transfer  as  in  some  mea- 
sure voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  rich, 
thongh  partly  accomplished  under  the 
terron  of  popular  power.  They  con- 
ceived l\^\y  'w\i«tL  «^\  ^Tv^  V^VA^ 
tended  lo  a  icT«.xE^A««  '?«i\iiixGArQX.>Q]^ 
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stepped  in  to  make  that  a  paciGc  trans- 
action wluch  else  would  have  been 
languinaryy  and  that  equitable  which 
else  would  have  been  rapacious  and 
unequal.  Such  we  know  to  have 
been  the  construction  of  multitudes 
amongst  the  jtoor;  and  we  repeat* 
that  it  WM  less  generally  avowedi 
becaoae  a  voluntary  act  (thougli  due 
to  foar  and  the  sense  of  necessity)  do- 
nandedf  m  they  felt*  some  forbearance 
in  return. 

That  delusion  perished  in  two  or 
three  years.  The  poor  then  divided 
into  two  sections.  The  timid  aud  the 
well- disposed  sate  down*  cunvineed 
that  tliey  had  been  deluded ;  the  bold- 
er and  more  intemperate,  coucciving 
themselves  to  have  been  cheated,  culled 
for  violence.  Seeing  that  their  hopes 
of  a  peaceable  adjustment  had  melted 
into  air,  they  now  took  measures  for 
obtaining  by  force  what  they  con. 
ceived  to  have  been  virtually  pro- 
mieed.     So  arose  Chartism. 

That  delusion  perished  also :  two  po- 
pular delusions  perished — the  Refurm 
Bill  and  Chartism.  What  came  next  ? 
Not  exactly  as  respects  the  order  of 
time*  for  it  existed  faintly  before 
Chartism ;  but  as  a  strong  eflicicnt  po- 
pular delusion,  it  Is  certain  that  the 
Com- Law  delusion  has  etepped  into 
the  place  of  Chartism.  It  tends  tu  the 
same  violence  as  the  others,  and  tg 
the  same  utter  disappointment.  Look 
at  it  in  this  point  of  view — Wc  have 
witnessed  the  case  lately  of  gentle- 
hearted  women*  good  mothers,  good 
wives*  actually  from  the  very  strength 
of  those  affections  attempting  to  kill 
the  opponents  of  this  delusion  in  the 
face  of  day.  And  every  just  man  niu>t 
make  allowances  for  thoFc,  n^lio, 
stung  to  the  heart  by  the  belief  that 
the  bread  is  torn  from  the  mouths  of 
their  famishing  children  by  a  legal 
measure*  see  the  abettors  of  tiiat 
measure  before  them,  and  in  the  very 
act  of  pursuing  this  hostile  purpose. 
Now*  who  is  it  that  teaches  them 
such  delusions  ?  Not  any  longer  mere 
frantic  demagogues,  but  public  socie- 
ties of  men*  educated*  intelligent*  re- 
spectable. Look  at  the  Manchester 
society  for  one.  How  then  are  these 
men  to  be  dealt  with?  Are  we  to 
argue  the  economy  of  the  case  with 
them  ?  That  we  have  declined.  Do 
this*  then.  Grant  their  argument. 
Do  not  dispute  it.  Ask  for  the  amount 
bj  which  com  will  Iw  affected,    Aak 


it  of  themselves.  Adopt  whatever 
they  say.  And  then  show  the  mob  in 
what  way  that  f/tftrttnum  of  the  adverse 
parly  will  operate.  Some  of  them  say 
it  will  lower  wheat  by  Os.  permanent- 
ly on  a  pre-existing  price  of  Gus.  the 
quarter.  Well:  that  is  1.12th  part* 
or  8  per  cent.  How  is  this  to  aid  the 
workman  ?  We  have  before  noticed 
the  dilemma  on  that  point.  The  Mau- 
Chester  men  will  answer.  It  will  aid 
them  thus : — They  will  not  n'ceivo 
higher  wages  :  but  it  will  extend  ex- 
portation :  more  manufactures  :  more 
work  by  much :  more  employment. 
But  how  will  it  do  all  this  ?  Eight 
per  cent  is  a  largo  sum.  Hut  ob- 
serve the  delusion.  Tills  eight  per 
cent  to  stimulate  exportation  by  cheap- 
ening the  cost  of  goods,  cati  act  in 
no  way  but  so  far  as  it  is  applied  to 
some  consumer  of  wheat — that  if*  the 
manufacturing  labourer.  Such  a  re- 
duction upon  his  wages  sinks  2s.  a- day 
to  Is.  lUd.,  and  so  far  the  goods  will 
be  cheaper.  So  you  may  think  at 
first  sight.  But  on  examination  the 
reduction  applies  only  to  that  part  of 
his  wages  which  is  habitually  invest- 
ed in  wheat.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
a  i'Mi  part.  Call  the  fifth  of  2^.*  5d. 
Then  it  will  not  be  the  >ivhole  2^. 
from  which  the  H  per  cent  will  bo 
deducted,  hut  this  fractiou  of  the  2s. 
Eight  per  cent  upon  6d.  will  be  about 
one  halfpenny  :  and  in  i/tat  projwrtion 
will  the  change  take  effect  on  goods.' 

Vet  even  tliis  is  still  a  delusion :  for 
goods  will  benefit  to  that  extent,  viz. 
by  one  halfpenny  in  forty. eight*  only 
in  that  section  of  their  price  which 
arises  out  of  labour.  But  this  is  never 
so  much  as  one- third  ;  often  not  one- 
sixth.  Savj  however*  one-third  ;  then 
the  result  is — one  third  part  of  one  for- 
ty-eighth part ;  or,  in  short,  one  hun- 
dredth and  forty.eighth  part  of  the 
previous  price  I  So  much  will  manu- 
factures be  cheapened :  so  much  will 
exportation  be  extended :  so  much  will 
work  be  increased ! 

Such  are  the  delusions  current. 
Such  is  the  task  for  him  who  meets 
them  on  the  hustings.  The  evil  to 
be  stemmed  is  mighty*  and  one  to 
which  we  may  hereafter  recur:  the 
duty  for  him  who  meets  it  is  propor« 
tionally  sacred.  The  hustings  furnish 
a  great  and  almost  solitary  occasion 
for  personal  communication  with  U\« 
people :  let  it  not  be  \o«t\)^  Wi^tblvsw^ 
highly  educated  meni^Vio itV!i\«i^\v;|  \X.. 
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A  ViSIT  TO  8ELB0RNE. 

««  S«e.  Selbornc  tprnA*  her  boldest  be^uUei  round 
The  varied  valley,  and  the  mounuin  gnmd« 

\Vlldly  n^)eilic  .  •  wkiUU  Jnxntatitm  to  Selbornc, 


On  Monday,  April  the  13th,  1840, 
In  company  with  a  Talued  friend,  I 
departed  to  realize  the  picture  my 
imagination  had  so  often  indulfired  in, 
of  the  scenery  of  Selbome.  We  took 
the  sonth-western,  or  Southampton 
railway,  from  Nine  Elms,  Vauxhall> 
to  Basingstoke,  interestinor  to  us  as  the 
place  where  the  Rey.  Gilbert  White 
receired  his  education  under  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Warton  ;  thence  wo  pro- 
ceeded, on  foot,  to  Alton,  a  distance 
of  ten  miles,  and,  after  refreshment 
and  an  hour's  rest,  started  across  the 
fields  in  the  presumed  direction  of 
Selbome.  The  day  was  rather  cloudy, 
but  fine  ;  a  gentle  breeze  swept  the 
.plain,  refreshing  us  as  we  walked 
along ;  the  birds  caroled  lustily,  and 
the  springing  wild-flowers  filled  the 
air  with  their  grateful  smell. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  was  that 
of  a  summer's  day ;  but  the  trees  still 
leafless,  and  the  bursting  buds  of  the 
hawthorn  reminded  us  that  the  year 
was  yet  in  spring. 

There  is  certainly  a  strange  and 
pleasurable  revulsion  of  feeling  in  tho 
mind  of  man  on  the  approach  of 
spring.  Tho  renovation  of  external 
nature  brings  to  him  a  sensation  as  of 
life  renewed  ;  the  season  of  vegetable 
creation  and  growth,  of  animal  life 
and  love,  exercises  some  unexplained, 
but  no  less  perceptible  influence  upon 
him  ;  his  step  is  more  elastic ;  his 
spirits  more  volatile;  and  the  mere 
consciousness  of  existence  then  be- 
comes to  him  a  luxury. 

How  far  tho  pure  air,  the  fresh- 
springing  wild-flowers,  and  the  fair 
face  of  nature,  might  have  contributed 
to  the  season  in  producing  those  de- 
lightful sensations  in  us,  "  long  in 
populous' city  pent/*  I  know  not ;  but 
this  I  know,  that  our  walk  over  the 
six  miles  intervening  between  Alton 
and  Selbome,  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful— if  not  tlu  most  delightful 
.~I  ever  recollect,  prolific  as  my  life 
has  been  of  pilgrimages. 

We  had  no  ^gniidc,  choosing  rather 

to  enquire  the  way  by  ourselves  ;  nor 

had  we  well  descended  the  chalk  hill 

UrMt  riaeB   above  Alton,  when   the 

Hangar,  ioweriag  high  aboYO  the  in- 


ferior hills,  directed  ns  unerringly  to 
tho  village  which  was  the  object  of 
our  prejsent  pilgrimage.  Although 
neither  of  us  had  ever  seen  this  eleva- 
tion before,  yet  there  was  something 
about  it  so  characteristic  as  not  to  be 
mistaken_not  that  it  boasted  of  great 
height,  or  that  it  was  in  any  degree 
wildly  majestic,  but  our  imaginations 
dwelt  upon  it  as  undoubtedly 

"  Th©  beech-grown  hill, 
Where  nods  in  air  the  pensile,  nest-like 

bower. 
Or  where  the  hermit  hangs  the  strawclad 

cell, 
Emerging  gently  from  the  leafy  dell 
By  fancy  plann'd," 

and  approached  it  without^  further 
enquiry,  confident  of  finding  the 
"  rural,  sheltered,  unobserved  retreaf 
of  our  favourite  naturalist  rustling  at 
its  base.  Within  a  mile  of  the  village 
of  Selbome,  as  yet  unseen,  wo  had 
occasion  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
accuracy  and  fidelity  of  Gilbert 
White's  descriptions.  A  narrow,  deep 
gully,  so  deep  indeed  as  to  require 
the  aid  of  a  foot-bridgo  in  crossing, 
intersected  our  path.  Tuming  to 
our  copy  of  tho  *•  Natural  History  of 
Selbome,**  we  were  at  once  enabled 
to  recognise  what  the  author  calls  one 
of  the  singularities  of  the  place,  and 
-speaks  of  in  the  opening  of  his  fifth 
letter  to  Mr  Pennant  as  follows : — 

"  Among  the  singularities  of  this 
place,  tho  two  rocky  hollow  lanes, 
tho  one  to  Alton  the  other  to  the 
forest,  deserve  attention.  These  roads, 
running  through  the  arable  lands,  are 
by  the  traffic  of  ages,  and  the  fretting 
of  water,  worn  down  through  the  first 
stratum  of  our  freestone,  and  partly 
through  the  second,  so  that  they  look 
more  like  water-courses  than  roads, 
and  are  bedded  with  naked  rag  for 
furlongs  together.  In  many  places 
they  are  reduced  sixteen  or  eighteen 
feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  fields ; 
and  after  floods,  and  in  frosts,  exhibit 
very  grotesque  and  wild  appearances, 
from  the  tangled  roots  that  are  twist- 
ed among  the  strata,  and  from  the 
torrents  rushing  down  their  broken 
Bidest  lAd  es^^lBil^  when  those  cas* 
cadea  ire  ftoiieii  Vd\a  \f&V(2^  \tt»><^<^ 
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in  all  the  fanciful  shapes  of  frostwork; 
These  rugged^  gloomy  scenes*  affiight 
the  ladies  when  they  peep  down  into 
them  from  the  paths  above*  and  make 
timid  horsemen  shndder  while  they 
ride  along  them ;  but  delight  the  natu- 
nUst  with  their  Tarious  botany,  and 
particularly  with  their  curious  siliciaf 
with  which  they  abound.** 

We  were  now  in  the  country  of  the 
naturalist;  we  were  treading  classic 
gronnd ;  and  a  few  minutes^  more 
bronght  ns  to  a  stile*  upon  which  we 
sat  for  some  time  in  silence*  contem- 
plating with  tranquil  rapture  the  smil- 
ing village*  where*  far  from  the  din 
and  turbulence  of  contending  crowds* 
the  peaceful  spirit  of  White  rejoiced 
in  the  pnrsmt  of  ever-charming,  ever- 
varying  nature.' 

It  was  trulv  an  enchanting  spot* 
independent  of  the  associations  called 
np  by  the  memory  of  the  man  who 
saperadded  to  the  charms  of  his  native 
place  a  more  exquisite  charm -^  an 
equal  and  unruffled  mind. 
'    The  village   lay  nestling    at  our 

feet ^the  modest  church*  its  gilded 

weathercock  glittering  in  the  setting 
sun*  alone  dutingiushablo  from  the 
cottages  of  the  villagers,  and  advanced 
upon  the  brow  of  a  gentle  dell,  which* 
intervening  between  us  and  the  hamlet^ 
gave  a  calm,  quiet  dignity  to  the  scene* 
Still  farther  advanced  on  the  utmost 
verge  of  iltke  opposing  bank,  swept 
boldly  an  ample  screen  of  yew*  form- 
ing, as  it  were*  a  curtain  to  the  village 
and  its  church,  and  fortifying  it  from 
the  working-day  world  without ;  con- 
cealing* too*  behind  its  ample  shade* 
the  lowly  vicarage  where  our  natu- 
ralist drew  his  first  breath. 
**  Nor  be  the  parsonage  by  the   muse 

forgot. 
The  partial  bard  admire  his  native  tpot ; 
Smit  with  iu  beauties,  loved,  as  yet  a 

chUd* 
Unconsdoui  why,  its  capes  grotesque  and 

wild. 
High   on  a  taound   th*  exalted  gardmu 

stand,  ^  ^ 

Beneath  deep  valleys,  scoop  d  by  nature  b 

hand. 
A  Cobhaxn  here,  exulting  in  his  art. 
Might  blend  the  general's  with  the  gar- 

dener*s  part ; 
Might  fortify  mtk  all  the  martial  trade 
Of  rampart*  bastion,  fosse,  and  palisade ; 
Might  plant  the  mortar  with  wide  threat- 
ening bore,  ^ 
Or  bid  the  mimic  cannon  seem  to  roar. 


At  the  foot  of  this  rampart  of  na- 
taraJ  greea  bubbled  «  hXtlo  biX)ok/ 
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winding  back  upon  itself  with  capri- 
cious enfoldings,  as  if  it  loathed  to 
leave  the  quiet  dell  where  it  mean- 
dered to  its  own  sweet  music.  Amid 
the  cottages  many  trees  appear — ever- 
greens some — and*  above  all*  the  ex- 
pansive yew-^ree  of  the  littie  church^ 
yard, 
"  The  constant  mourner  for  the  dead, 

cast  its  funeral  arms  around.  6e- 
hindpl^o  close*  that  the  smoke  of  the 
cottage  chimneys*  in  the  clear  atmo- 
sphere of  a  cernlean  blue*  seemed  to 
clamber  up  its  side— rose  the  Hanger* 
covered  from  its  summit  to  its  base* 
now*  as  in  the  time  of  Gilbert  White* 
with  the  silvery  beech  —  not,  alas ! 
with  the  beeches  of  White's  time- 
that  venerable  generation  has  long 
since  had  the  axe  laid  to  its  root— the 
guardian  and  protector  of  the  ham- 
let clustering  at  its  feet. 

The  sun  had  by  this  time  set ;  and 
the  softening  twilight  spread  itself 
over  the  littie  dell  before  us.  Silence* 
uninterrupted  save  by  the  subdued 
prattle  of  the  brook  below*  and  the 
occasional  burst  of  mirthful  voices* 
children  at  play*  in  the  village,  reigned 
over  all  the  scene, — the  evening  was 
calm  and  still- the  heavens  cloudless 

and  serene. 

I  know  not  how*  sitting  on  a  stile* 
calmly  gazing  upon  a  quiet   little 
village*  and  listening  to  the  murmur- 
ing of  an  insignificant  brook  in  the 
twilight  of  an  April  evening*  can  fill 
the  heart  of  man  even  to  overflowing 
with  a  soft  and  balmy  dreaminess— a 
gentio  ecstasy — a  passive  pleasure, 
which  one  cannot  refer  to  any  exer- 
cise of  the  imagination*  for  the  imagi- 
nation is  not  at  work ;— nor  to  reflec- 
tion* for  in  such  cases  there  is  no 
turning  of  the   mind  inward  upon 
itself.     Whether  it  is  the  realization 
of  the  dreams  of  our  fancy  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  spot  whose  ideal  pic 
ture  long  had  occupied  our  mind*  or 
whether  some  long-forgetten  remem- 
brance of  the  scenes— scenes,  per- 
chance, like  this— of  our  early  boy- 
hood or  of  our  youthful  loves,  comes 
welling  up  in  the  breast,  filling  the 
eyes  with  not  unpleasurable  tears ;  or 
wheUier,  which  is  perhaps  as  likely 
as  any  thing  else  m  the  beholding  a 
place  where  peace  herself  might  de- 
light to  dwell*  the  peace  of  nature 
descends  like  dew*  and  fills  the  heart 
of  the  beholder  with  that  ^^ewift^V&aVw 
tiie  world  caTOotg^w.    'IVf^'^w^ii^ 
9f  these  Wi«tox»  ^w»Ja?sttfc  \  w»2^^ 
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to  the  maatcTs  of  the  human  heart-^ 
Sterne  of  Mackenzie.  It  is  sufficient 
for  mo  to  be  enabled  to  enjoy  tliem. 

We  sat,  I  know  not  how  long — the 
stars  had,  one  by  one,  kindled  up  the 
8l^j..the  moon  shed  tranquil  light 
over  all  the  scene — the  voice  of  play- 
fulness was  still ;  yet  wo  remained 
gazing  on  the  \illagei  unwilling  to 
go  down  and  enter  it,  lest  the  dull 
realities  of  life  should  jar  with  the 
delightful  harmony  of  soul  which 
came  to  us  in  the  contemplation  of 
happy — thrice  happy  Selbome. 

We  rose  at  length,  and  descended 
to  the  brook,  over  which  was  thrown 
a  rn?"g^ed  apology  for  a  wooden  foot- 
briffgu  ;  tlicn  scrambling  up  an  in« 
different  path  cut  in  the  deep  freestone 
rag  that  forms  tlio  opposite  bank,  we 
entered  the  village,  and,  turning  a 
sharp  corner — heliold  the  Plestor  I 

'*  In  the  centre  of  the  village,  and 
near  the  cluirch,  is  a  square  piece  of 
ground,  surrounded  by  houses,  and 
vulgarly  called  the  Plestor.  In  the 
midst  of  this  spot  stood,  in  old  times, 
a  vast  oak  with  a  short  squat  body 
and  huge  horizontal  arms,  extending 
almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  area. 
This  venerable  tree,  surrounded  with 
fltonc  steps,  and  seats  above  them, 
was  the  delia:ht  of  old  and  young,  and 
a  place  of  much  resort  in  summer 
evenings ;  where  the  former  sat  in 
grave  debate,  while  the  latter  frolicked 
and  danced  before  them.  Long  might 
It  have  stood,  liud  not  the  amazing 
tempest  of  I  TOO  overturned  it  at  onee, 
to  tho  infinite  regret  of  the  inliabit- 
ants  and  the  vicar,  who  bestowed 
several  pounds  in  setting  it  in  its  place 
ag<iin  ;  but  all  his  care  could  not 
av^iil :  tho  tree  sprouted  for  a  time-^ 
then  withered  and  died.'* 

There,  in  truth,  it  is— not  the  oak, 
good  pilgrim,  but  tlie  spot  M'hero  tho 
oak  once  spread  around — 

"  All  ani|ilt*  shadp, 
I'or  talking;  a^^e  tiiJ  whisjicrizig  lovers 

but  it  is  gone, — the  thnatre  of  their 
sports — the  arena— the  forum  of  tho 
villagers  remains,  but  the  venerable 
tree  lliat  lent  them  shade  and  shelter 
is  no  more.     Ono  can  readily  con- 
ceive the  «*  infinite  regret"  of  the  in- 
habitants at    its  deslruelion.      One 
nlmo&t  thinks  he  beholds  the  vener.iblo 
vicar  and  his  flrick  assembled  round 
the  prostruto  trunk  in  grave  dcUbiTa- 
tltfti  how  best  it  may  be  set  up  again  ; 
*a<i  DO  wonder,  for  it  was  a  tradl. 
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tionary  tree.  Their  fathers  had  many 
a  time  and  oft  sported  round  its  bulg- 
ing root,  as  did  their  children  yes* 
ter night;  and  for  their  children's 
children  did  they  still  expect  it  would 
have  spread  its  hospitabfo  shade.  It 
was  a  brave  old  oak — a  link  connect- 
ing time  past  with  time  to  conce** 
generation  with  generation.  It  was 
to  them  an  old  familiar  friend — asso- 
ciated with  tho  sports  of  their  youth  ; 
for  they  gambled  beneath  its  spread- 
ing boughs  with  the  loves  of  their 
manhood— with  the  garrulities  of  age; 
nay,  with  their  very  griefs ;  for  the 
ashes  of  their  fathers  rest  awhile 
beneath  its  shado  ero  they  finally  re- 
pose in  peace  beneath  the  undis* 
tinguished  turf. 

It  is  gone,  and  a  spreading  sycai- 
more  usurps  its  place ;  albeit,  poorly 
representing  tho  majestic  bearing  of 
its  venerable  predecessor.  There  are 
seats  too,  and  children  playing  about. 
There  is  the  church  again — tho  sha- 
dowy yew  blackening  in  tho  twilight 
—the  neat  vicarage,  and  ono  or 
two  substantial  houses  opening  over 
this — the  Grosvenor  Square  of  Sd* 
borne. 

After  a  pause,  for  the  reminiscences 
of  our  early  readings  of  Gilbert  White 
crowd  fast  upon  us,  we  went  our  way 
■>-uot  our  M'cary  way,  for  the  sen^o 
of  weariness  our  first  glimpse  of  Sel- 
bome had  altogether  removed — up 
the  straggling  village,  guided  by  the 
pendant  tign,  whereon  were  embhx- 
oned,  in  manner  and  form  customary, 
tho  Hoyal  Arms—the  hostelry  wherein 
we  intended  to  take  shelter  for  the 
night  for  three  good  and  substantial 
reasons  : — 1  st,  Becaurc  we  like  to  stop 
at  inns  bearing  the  true  old  Knglish 
escutcheon  of  royalty  ;  2d,  ]5eeaiise, 
although  an  unpretending  hostelry,  it 
seemed  particularly  clean  and  neat ; 
and  .')dly.  Because — thirdly  should 
have  preceded  first  and  second — be- 
cause there  was  no  other  house  of 
entertainment  in  tlie  village. 

We  were  shown  into  a  humble  par- 
lour, whose  unpapcred  walls  were 
poorly  decorated  with  one  or  two 
coloured  sporting  prints,  and  which 
was  scantily  furnished  with  a.  round 
tableofwalnut  and  half-a-dozen  Wind* 
sor  chairs  :  a  good  wOod  fire,  however, 
bl.izcd  rhcfrily  in  the  grate ;  and 
where  burns  a  cheery  tire,  the  defects 
of  the  upholsterer  and  internal  deco- 
rator arc,  by  wayworn  t ravel Icrii, 
TcaA\\y    oNexV^rVcA.      VNwt   VraAlUn^ 
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corpulent**— soon  appeared,  with  odo 
or  two  indifferent  editionfl  of  White's 
Natural  History  of  Selborne ;  for  he 
readily  guessed  the  attraction  that 
made  his  seduded  Tillage  classic 
ground  to  the  stranger — and  submit- 
ted good-naturedly  to  a  torrent  of 
interrogatories  respecting  Gilbert 
White^  and  all  connected  with  hioii 
until  hia  better  and  less  corpulent 
faalff  on  hospitable  cares  intent,  an- 
nounced supper  ready,  when  our  host 
withdrew,  promising  to  recruit  among 
the  Tillage  elders  for  one  who  could 
gratify  our  curiosity  respecting  the 
naturalist  of  Selbome  from  personal 
knowledge. 

Tuesdatff  April  14. — Rose  at  an 
early  hour  from  an  excellent  bed, 
which,  with  its  minor  concomitants, 
would  have  done  credit  to  an  hostelry 
of  greater  pretension  than  the  Royal 
Arais  Inn  of  Selbome ;  and  throwing 
open  our  casement  found  the  village 
enveloped  in  that  thick  white  sun- 
shiny fog,  which  at  length,  routed 
and  dispersed  by  the  strength  of  the 
upward  sun,  as  a  mob  takes  to  its 
heels  on  the  approach  of  a  magistrate, 
cleared  away  from  the  skirts  of  the 
town,  and  left  behind  the  not  unfaith- 
ful promise  of  a  glorious  day. 

Having  ordered  breakfast  at  eight 
o'clock — it  being  now  seven — we  ral- 
lied forth  on  a  home  tour  Uirough  the 
village,  which  had  undergone  little 
ehangcas  we  were  informed,  from  the 
time  of  Gilbert  White,  still  conftistiog 
Bierely  of  a  straggling  irregular  street, 
running  from  south -east  to  north- 
west ;  cottages  of  brick  or  stone,  or 
both  together,  usually  two  stories  in 
height,  and  evincing  signs  of  a  great- 
er amount  of  comfort  than  usually  be- 
longs to  the  residences  of  the  poor, 
and  apparently  very  clean  and  neat 
in  their  domestic  arrangements. 

At  the  village  shop^omporium  it 
migltt  rather  be  denominated,  con- 
taining as  it  does  every  thing  that  can 
possibly  be  required  for  the  village 
aod  its  neighbourhood,  bread  and 
Beat  only  excepted — wc  were  di- 
rected to  the  residence  of  Gilbert 
White,  which  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  one  side  of  the  irregular 
street  above  mentioned,  and  consists 
of  a  centre  of  the  village  freestone, 
and  two  pavilions  of  briek,  one  being 
of  two,  the  other  only  of  one  story 
high,  and  separated  from  tho  street 
only  by  a  decayed  wooden  paliDguud 
wtrowsiripof  ffreen,     Thh,  wiiicii 


is  evidently  the  mansion  of  a  gentle- 
man, is  the  only  house  in  the  village — 
one  at  the  corner  of  the  Plestor  occa- 
pied  by  a  farmer,  and  the  vicarage  of 
course  excepted— which  breaks  the 
uniformity  of  the  humble  habitations 
of  the  poor;  nor  are  there,  do  I  think, 
many  villages  in  England  of  the  size 
so  utterly  unprovided  with  local  pre- 
tenders to  gentility  as  Selbome.  The 
Whites  are  evidently,  and  have  been 
for  a  very  long  time,  a  family  of  im- 
portance here — the  family,  in  fact,  of 
the  place  ; — and  this  circumstance 
may  have  in  part  accounted  for  the  at- 
tachment with  which  Mr  White  clung 
to  his  native  spot :  irho  docs  not  with 
complacency  regard  the  place,  how- 
ever obscure  or  remote,  where  he  is 
treated  with  pre-eminent  deference 
and  respect,  where  his  claim  to  pre- 
cedence is  without  a  canvasser,  and  his 
pretensions  to  consideration  without  a 
rival.  What  is  it  but  this  harmless 
vanity  of  our  uature  that  keeps  the 
proud  possessor  of  his  paternal  acres 
upon  the  soil  of  which  he  is  the  lord, 
and  where  he  is  paramount ;  what  but 
this  tltat  preserves  our  rural  plains  from 
desertion  by  .their  owners,  and  attracts 
from  distant  climes  him  whose  labo* 
rious  life  has  passed  away  in  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth,  to  spend  it  with  hon- 
ourable distinction  in  the  secluded 
spot  which  it  may  be  he  left,  twenty 
years  ago,  friendless  and  penniless  I 

After  breakfast,  wc  set  out  on  foot 
for  Wolmcr  forest,  by  one  of  the  rocky 
hollow  lanes  already  noticed  ;  having 
occasion  to  observe  by  the  way  that 
the  parish  now,  as  in  Mr  White's 
time,  literiJly  swarms  with  children, 
who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  somo  bet- 
ter employment  than  playing  all  day 
about  ihcskirtsof  tho  village.  Emer- 
ging, after  a  stroll  of  half  a-mile,  from 
the  hollow  lane,  we  pursued  a  foot- 
way across  the  fields,  whence  wc  had 
a  view  delightfully,  varied— wooded 
hills,  fertile  fields,  sheep-walks,  and 
green  dells,  winding  like  rivers  be- 
tween, bounded  to  tho  far  horizon  by 
the  brown  wastes  of  the  forest  of  Wol- 
mer,  and  the  deeply- shadowed  hills  of 
the  Holt.  To  our  left,  a  little  way 
from  the  road,  lay  Bins  or  Beans 
pond,  **  which,"  says  W'hite,  "  is 
worthy  tho  attention  of  a  naturalist 
or  a  sportsman ;  for  being  crowded  at 
the  upper  end  with  willows  and  with  the 
car  ex  cespitosot  it  aftotds  ¥>\3kc\x  ^  %^^^ 
and  pleasant  shelter  \o  V\V^-^m^V%> 
teals,  snipes,  &c.,    X\\ul   W'j  >jtw^ 
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there.  la  the  winter  this  covert  is 
also  frequented  by  foxes«  and  some'* 
times  by  pheasants^  and  the  bogs  pro- 
duce many  curious  plants." 

Leaving  this  little  lake  on  our  left,  we 
struck  forward  towards  the  forest^  and 
within  a  mile  and  half  came  upon  its 
skirts^a  rising  ground  giving  us  a 
pretty  extensive  view  over  its  brown 
and  dreary  wastes,  which  have  more 
resemblance  to  a  Scottish  moor  than 
to  one  of  the  royal  forestial  demesnes 
of  merry  England.  The  forest  of 
Wolmer  is  not  however  exactly  like 
a  Scottish  mooc,  the  background  of 
lofky  mountains  being  wanting— nor 
is  it  an  unvaried  waste^  the  waters  of 
Hogmer»  Cranmer^  and  Wolmer,  al- 
luded to  by  White,  agreeably  diversi- 
fying its  surface ;  in  addition  to  which, 
the  eye  rests  here  and  there  upon 
gently  swelling  mounds,  capped  with 
coronets  of  circling  firs,  and  catches 
at  intervals  a  glance  of  the  cultivated 
country  far  in  the  receding  distance. 
Mr  White  informs  us,  that  *'  this  roy- 
alty consists  entirely  of  sand,  covered 
with  heath  and  fern,  but  is  somewhat 
diversified  with  hills  and  dales,  with- 
out having  one  standing  tree  in  the 
whole  extent;"  a  description  at  pre- 
sent inapplicable  as  far  as  the  absence 
of  trees  is  concerned,  a  number  of 
thriving  plantations  of  firs  overrun- 
ning the  several  tracts  of  rising  ground 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  clothing 
with  their  appropriate  though  sombre 
foliage  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  banks  of 
Wolmer  Lake  remain  unplanted,moro 
especially  as  White  suggested  that 
this  should  be  done,  as  well  for  pur- 
poses of  adornment,  as  of  rendering 
the  lake  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
a  decoy. 

Near  this  lake,  indicated  by  a 
stunted  bush,  is  Queen  Anne*s  Mount, 
where  that  monarch  is  said  to  have 
reposed  **  on  a  bank  smoothed  for  the 
purpose,**  and  beheld,  with  great  com- 
placency and  satisfaction,  the  whole 
herd  of  red  deer  brought  by  the  keep- 
ers along  the  vale  before  her,  consist- 
ing then  of  about  five  hundred  head— ^ 
a  sight  this,  Mr  White  observes  with 
the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  a  student 
of  nature,  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
greatest  sovereign.  We  took  our  re- 
pose on  this  bank,  albeit  unsmoothed 
for  the  purpose ;  and  although  wo  were 
ungratificd,  save  in  our  mind's  eye, 
wnb  the  Bight  of  trooping  herds  of 
aatlcred  deer,  aad  unattended  save  by 
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our  own  pleasurable  sensations^  we 
question  whether  our  enjoyment  was 
not  of  as  high,  though  of  a  more  quiet 
description,  than  that  of  the  monarch 
who  enjoyed  herself  on  this  spot  he* 
fore  us.     We  commanded  a  wide  and 
extensive  view ;  the  field  of  observa- 
tion, the  menagerie,  the  Zoological 
Gardens  of  the  most  refreshing  natu- 
ralist that  ever  wrote,  lay  spread  out 
before  us ;  the  sparrowhawk  nhd  kes- 
trel fioated  high  in  air,  scanning  from 
aloft  their  devoted  quarry,  now  sailing 
steadily  with  unmoving  pinion—now 
raising  themselves  by  quick  and  equal 
motions  of  the  wing — anon  darting  to 
the  earth  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow ; 
tlie   plover   hovered  low  about  ti^e 
ruddy  margin  of  the  pool,  sending 
forth  at  intervals  her  complaining  cry 
—the  teal  pruned  herself   upon  the 
glassy  lake,  which  a  gentle  and  re- 
freshing breeze  swept  at  intervals, 
crisping  the  surface  of  the  translucent 
waters;   there  was  around  us,  save 
the  lonely  residence  of  the  head  forester 
on  the  edge  of  Wolmer  wood,  no  trace 
of  human  habitation ;  nature  revelled 
here  untrammelled  and    unconfined, 
and  man  seemed  to  have  left  her  to  an 
undivided  empire. 

Returning  from  the  forest  by  an- 
other route,  wo  had  ample  opportuni* 
ties  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  Dr  Aikin's  observations,  that  the 
vicinity  of  Seiborne  was  indeed  a  pe- 
culiarly happy  situation  for  an  ob- 
server: the  infinite  variety  of  soil, 
exposure,  and  undulation  of  the  sur- 
rounding country — the  abundance  of 
thicket,  copse,  woodland,  and  forest 
scenery;  the  open  tracts  and  wide- 
extended  wastes  of  Wolmer,  the 
downs  of  Norhiil  and  the  Hanger, 
together  with  the  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate,  and  the  abundance  of  shelter 
afforded  by  the  wooded  hills  where- 
with the  neighbourhood  is  surrounded, 
account  abundantly  for  the  variety 
and  richness  of  the  Fauna  Selbomi-- 
emis.  The  absence  of  rivers,  however, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Seiborne,  was  se- 
verely felt  by  White,  and  is  indeed  the 
only  requisite  to  complete  a  perfect 
landscape ;  the  brooks  are  few  and 
insignificant,  and  the  ponds  or  lakes  of 
the  forest  no  way  remarkable  for  their 
extent  or  beauty. 

We  were  by  this  time  close  to  Sel- 
bonie  on  our  return  from  the  forest, 
and  thought  the  present  our  best  time 
to  essay  the  ascent  of  the  Hanger, 
w\ikVi  no  ^c^QmY\\&VL«i^  without  difii« 
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ealtj — a  toler&ble  footway  leading*  to 
the  ^mmmit  from  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  ▼illagc. 

^Vow  climb  the  ittep,  drop  now  yoar 

eye  beloWy 
Where  round  the  blooming  Tillage  orchardi 

Brow, 
There,  like  a  picture,  licf  my  lowly  Beat, 
A  ninl,  ihelter'd,  uuoliserved  retreat." 

This  is  truly  a  charming  hill,  hung  with 
the  ailTery  beech  from  tho  summit  to 
the  base  on  the  sido  overhanging  the 
▼iflage ;  on  the  side  opposite,  gently 
sloping  to  the  neighbouring  plains, 
ana  along  the  topmost  ridgo  carpeted 
with  a  short,  sweet,  richly  Tcrdant 
turf.  The  prospects  commanded  by 
the  Hanger  are  abundantly  varied,  and 
all  of  8urp:]S3ing  beauty;  from  one 
point  of  view,  tne  forests  of  Wolmcr 
and  the  Holt  may  be  observed ;  from 
another,  the  Norhill,  with  the  hi^h 
range  of  the  Sussex  downs  in  tho  fur 
distance,  and  a  richly  cultivated  plain 
lying  butwccn:  farther  on,  we  become 
bewildered  in  the  shady  declivities  of 
Norton,  and  returning  thence  through 
the  wood,  enjoy  enchanting  prospects 
of  the  village  of  Selbornc,  nestling  at 
the  foot  of  its  protecting  hill.  There 
are  many  walks  judiciously  cut  through 
the  wood ;  but  all  traces  of ''  the  pen- 
sile nest- like  bower,*'  orof  thegro* 
tesqiie  building  contrived  by  a  young 
gentleman  who  u«ed  on  occasiuiis  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  a  hermit, 
have  long  since  disappeared.  No 
longer  here — 

"  Hangs  the  chill  hermitage  in  middle  air, 
111  haunts  forsaken,  and  ita  fcaita  forgot— 
A  leaf-strewn,  lonely,  desolated  cot.'' 

Xo  longer  can  the  classical  pilgrim 
to  tho  haunts  of  Gilbert  White  seat 
himself  in  the  *'  straw-built  shed"  of 
the  hermit,  and  call  up  in  his  imagina- 
lion  the  image  of  the  conteniplutivo 
student  of  nature  who  used  to  haunt 
these  shades.  Tho  site  of  tho  hermit- 
age, to  be  sure,  remains — 

**  Romantic   spot !  from  whence  in  pro- 

apect  Ilea 
IKliate'er  of  landscape  charini  our  fua-ling 

eyes. 
The  pointed  spire,  the  hall,  tho  pasture 

plain. 
The  Tuisot  fallow  or  the  golden  grain, 
The  breezy  lake  that  sheds  a  gleaming 

light, 
TUl  all  the  fiiding  picture  fail  the  sight.*' 

There  is,  it  appears  to  me,  a  degree 
of  criminality  In  the  neglect  that  Buf- 
Unnj  thing  that  has  been  BonctU 
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fled  by  genius  to  be  lost  or  forgotten. 
It  is  not  merely  an  injustice  to  the 
memory  of  tho  man  who  makes 
clas:>ic  the  very  ground  whereon  he 
treads,  but  It  is  a  sad  privation  to 
thoso  who  hold  in  veneration  the 
place  he  inhabited  and  the  haunts 
of  his  footsteps ;  where  one  lingers 
fondly  and  long,  as  if  to  catch  from 
the  inspiration  of  tho  place  sometliing 
of  the  inspiration  of  tho  man  who 
gave  to  the  |dacc  much  of  its  interest 
--much  of  Its  beauty  :  and  when  we 
consider  how  greatly  natural  beauty 
is  assisted  by  association ;  when  we 
reflect  that  tho  pleasure  we  derivo 
from  the  contemplation  of  magnificent 
scenery,  is  as  nothing  where  nothing 
of  genius  is  ajisociatcd ;  and  that  no 
place  is  tame,  no  placo  barren,  no 
place  unlovely,  that  genius  has  conse- 
crated to  fame,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
an  indignant  sorrow  that  tho  spot 
which  genius  loved  to  inhabit  should 
bo  sulicred  to  be  forgotten,  or  tho 
print  of  his  footsteps  to  be  effaced 
from  the  earth.  Tlio  bleak  and  na« 
ked  waste,  enriched  by  classical  asso- 
ciationsi,  has  more  attraction  for  ns 
than  tho  exuberant  prairio  of  the  de« 
sort — the  stream,  by  whose  banks  the 
poet  sat  and  sang,  flows  to  a  musio 
sweeter  than  its  own — and  the  valleys 
and  hills,  peopled  with  the  embodied 
"  creations  of  fancy,"  live  In  remem* 
brance  and  look  green  in  song. 
These  associations  make  the  best 
riches,  tho  true  glory  of  a  nation  | 
robe  nature  in  a  perpetual  spring  % 
they  give  to  barrenness  fertility  and 
beauty  ;  they  endear  to  us  our  coim« 
try ;  and  by  fostering  tho  growth  of 
national  pride — that  vanity  which  is 
akin  to  virtuc—ncrve  tlic  soul  to  deeds 
of  noblo  daring,  and  stimulate  us  to 
study  to  be  thought  worthy  of  the 
classic  Soil  wo  boast  to  call  our  own. 

Tlicrcfore  I  say  again,  let  no  haunt 
of  genius  be  desecrated  by  neglect  or 
injury  ;  let  every  memorial  of  ita 
whereabout  be  studiously  and  lovingly 
preserved  and  cherished,  till  time  and 
memory  &hull  be  no  more. 

The  prospect  of  tho  village  from 
tho  Hanger  is  surpassingly  beautiful. 
It  is  a  picture,  and  that  picture  the 
picture  of  peace.  The  cottages,  sur« 
rounded  each  by  its  little  shrubby  en^ 
closure — some  built  of  yellow  stone— * 
some  of  red  brick — others  of  lath  and 
plaster— but  all  of  vieluteBCYWe  ^\iiV 
fanciful  forms  ;  tbo  mt,cT^QixVa^  it««^ 
sJiading  and  softening  do^'ti  \}aQ  \.Qti^ 
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of  Um  lindsetpe  \  the  unpretanding 
though  tasteliil  tover  of  the  Tenerable 
chnroh;  the  •hidowy  contemporary 
▼eift  that%if  so  many  centuries  has 
borne  the  old  chnreh-tower  company ; 
the  surrounding  habitations  of  the 
tilent  dead;  £e  modest  Ticarage, 
with  its  magnifieent  hedge,  or  rather 
wall  of  yew;  the  moss-grown,  and 
alas  I  neglected  garden  of  Gilbert 
White,  where  delighted  to  disport 
Timothy  the  tortoise,  and  where*  at 
this  moment*  you  mar  see  the  black* 
birds  hopping  familiarly  about  the 
walks ;  the  vale  winding  away  towards 
Oakhanger,  parted  in  the  centre  by  a 
itrip  of  brighter  green,  where  runs 
concealed  the  babbUng  little  brook ;  the 
pale  peat-reek*  or  rather  vapour*  as« 
eending  from  the  cottage  chimneys* 
hardly  dimming,  where  it  rises*  the 
lucid  transparency  of  the  air. 

I  am  no  great  master  of  descrip- 
tion*  nor  practised  in  colouring  a  land- 
scape with  my  pen;  but  there  is 
luckily  no  need  of  pen  or  pencil.  In 
a  desert*  on  the  ocean*  or  in  the 
depths  of  a  dungeon*  I  could  close 
my  eyes  and  recall  at  will  this  the 
iweetest  scene  my  eyes  ever  yet  luxu- 
riated on— ay,  recall  it  in  all  its  har- 
mony and  beauty*  its  variety*  rich- 
ness, and  repose. 

It  was  now  time  for  ns  to  think  of 
lefreshment*  having  tasted  nothing 
eince  breakfast,  and  we  accordingly 
descended  one  of  the  steep  gaps  or 
iliddert,  as  they  are  locally  cdled*  of 
the  Hanger ;  and  taking  advantage  of 
one  of  £e  footpaths  that  hereal^nts 
offer  an  introduction  to  almost  every 
field*  we  were  speedily  in  the  village* 
where  a  modest  but  substantial  din- 
ner awaited  our  arrival. 

Our   after-dinner  excursion    con- 
dsted  in  a  walk  down  the  valley  to 
the  hamlet  of  Oakhanger*  by  the  side 
of  the  brook  so  often  mentioned.  Our 
•troll  was  delightful ;  and  we  return- 
ed  hj  moonlight*  serenaded  by  the 
nightingale*  to  our  inn,  when  we  re- 
tired to  rest  after  a  day  of  unmixed 
pleasure*  in  which,  despite  the  length 
of  our  excursion*  fatigue  had  no  share, 
full  of  thankful  gratitude  to  that  great 
Being  who  has*  in  His  measureless 
goodness*  poured  out  into  the  lap  of 
nature  so  much  of  luxury  for  the 
mipd  of  meditative  man*  and  made  me- 
d/ewe  for  the  wounded  spirit,  in  the 
groveg,  and  bilh,  and  fields,  and  bar- 
-ww^r  ofuDivenal  nature. 

/wt^^Sf '^°w?*®"  ^^'^  "ot  long  pro- 
'^Mcrea.    Between  elx  and  eevon  o'- 


clock we  were  up  and  doing^that  ia 
to  say«  going  about — stUi  restless*  still 
unsatisfied*  a^d  as  mu^  athirst  as  if 
we  had  never  quaffed  at  the  foontaiu 
of  Selbornian  classicality* 

Wandering  about  the  gulet  yillage^ 
we  found  a  gate  invitingly  open*  so 
that  entrance  conld  hardly  there  be 
termed  intrusion.  Entering  aocord« 
ingly*  we  passed  a  thatched  cottage 
of  recent  erection,  (belonging  to  one 
of  the  members  of  the  White  family,) 
and  passing  through  a  flower-plot, 
found  ourselvesj  on  opening  a  little 
wicket*  in  the  garden  of  the  philoso- 
pher of  Selborne.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking it.  We  had  never  seen  it  be- 
fore* it  is  true*  but  there  was  about  it 
an  air  of  philosophic  seclusion — a  me- 
ditative repose — a  rich  and  qidet  har- 
mony, that  left  no  doubt  on  our  minds 
of  its  identity  with  that  same  garden 
wherein  long  flourished  the  sloping 
laurel  hedge — where  marched  about 
in  a  stately  manner  the  exotio  hoo- 
poes* until  persecuted  and  driven 
away  by  idle  boys,  who  would  never 
let  them  bo  at  rest — and  where  Timo- 
theus,  that  most  celebrated  of  tor- 
toises* used  to  spend  the  sultry  hours 
under  the  umbrageous  shadow  of  a 
cabbage  leaf*  or  catch  the  failing 
warmth  of  an  autumnal  sun  by  tilting 
his  shell  against  that  rerj  wafi.  Here 
is  the  walk*  paved  with  brick  against 
damp  weather*  close  by  the  sloping 
strawberry  bank ;  there  the  phiioeo- 
pher*s  arbour*  protected  from  the  heat 
of  the  mid-day  sun  by  an  overbranch- 
ing  yew;  on  the  opposite  side*  his 
sunny  seat*  now  occupied  by  a  yene- 
rable  tortoise-shell  cat;  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  garden  is  the  mossy  ter- 
race* adorned  in  the  centre  with  a 
dial*  supported  on  a  tastefully  sculp- 
tured pedestal,  and  divided  by  a  ha-ha 
from  a  truly  park  like  spot  of  about 
twenty  acres*  tastefully  wooded*  which 
intervenes  between  the  foot  of  the 
Hanger  and  the  place  where  we  now 
stand.  Every  body  who  has  read  the 
Natural  Hi$tory  of  Seibome — and 
who  has  not  ? — ^is  familiar  with  the  fre- 
quent allusion  made  by  the  philoso- 
pher to  his  garden.  Judge*  then* 
with  what  subdued  delight  we  gazed 
upon  it*  finding  it  even  more  sweetly 
secluded*  more  enchantingly  lovely* 
than  our  warmest  imagination  could 
bave  ponied.  But  our  delight  was 
not  a\U»ae\}[:^T\iTk«&'ts3CiALr--T^^ 
eyery  ymeToYral  \ao  ^«n«\^Bd(^  %  va^ 
wW  may  ^mAafi  «^«(v  wnfRws  ««8^ 
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viU,  vhich  gave  support  and  shelter 
to  the  fmitotreei  of  the  philosopher^ 
ud  to  which  he  frequently  alludes  in 
his  work,  has  been  mercilessly  pulled 
down  to  let  in  a  view  of  the  stucco 
tottage  before  mentioned,  at  the  sug- 
gsttioD.  it  ii  said,  of  a  London  attor- 
ley.  destroy  log  utterly  the  seclusion 
ind  illation  which  makes  the  chief- 
Mt  charm  of  this  ever-charming  spot. 
This  is  one  of  the  desecrations  which. 
M  has  been  observed  before,  an- 
proachei  to  criminality ;  and  as  the 
estate  is,  wo  were  informed,  about  to 
be  oifered  for  sale,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
thatf  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  philosopher,  as  well  as  for  his  own 
iske^  the  fortunate  purchaser  of  this 
daisie  spot  will  rebuild  the  front  wall, 
snd  study  to  preserve  or  restore  all  the 
sssociations  connected  with  the  philo- 
sopher of  Selbome. 

We  were  politely  admitted  to  visit 
the  interior  of  the  house  formerly 
oocnpied  by  Gilbert  White,  now 
wmpiy  and  deserted,  a  member  of 
the  family  having  died  a  few  months 
before,  and  all  the  effects^  the  arm- 
ebair  of  the  philosopher  alone  ex« 
eeptedy  removed  of  sold.  The  table 
OD  which  he  was  accustomed  to  write, 
ud  where,  probably,  his  Natural  His- 
tory  and  Naturalist's  Calendar  were 
penned,  is.  we  were  informed,  in  the 
possession  of  a  member  of  Mr  White's 
ianuly.  now  resident  in  London.  It 
has  been  stated.  I  know  not  on  what 
authority,  that  no  portrait  of  Mr  White 
was  ever  taken ; — be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  the  housekeeper  pointed  out 
to  ns  the  place  where  hung  what  she 
called  a  likeness  of  Mr  White,  and 
which  also,  she  informed  us,  remains 
in  possession  of  the  family  in  London. 
If  this  be  so,  it  may  bo  hoped  that  one 
day  or  other  the  world  may  be  favour- 
ed with  an  engraving  of  the  face  of 
that  man  with  whose  delightful  mind 
the  world  has  long  been  familiar.  In 
the  house,  which  is  commodious  though 
irregularly  built,  there  aro  many  good 
rooms,  and  ample  accommodation  for 
the  family  of  a  gentleman ;  but  the 
only  one  that  had  interest  for  us  was 
the  bed-chamber  of  the  philosopher— 
an  humble  room  overlooking  tbo  gar- 
den, and  commanding  from  the  case- 
ments views  of  the  Hanger  and  sur- 
rounding scenery  ; — here  the  philoso- 
pher lived,  and  here  he  died. 

An  aged  man.  who  attended  us  at 
our  inn^and  who  recollected  Mr  White 
pafyeUjr  well,  described  bim  as  a  man 
ofplmdng  counteoanco,  of  ordinary 


stature,  of  adable  and  unobtrusivo 
manners,  and  of  a  retiring  disposition 
-—much  attaclied  to  his  native  village, 
and  seldom  missed  frooyit  for  any 
great  length  of  time— his  establish, 
ment  consisting  of  but  three  servants* 
and  his  mode  of  living  strictly  econo- 
mical and  gentlemanlike.  The  only 
detail  we  could  extract  from  our  old 
man.  who.  though  sufficiently  garni* 
lous.  was  far  from  beiog  lucid  or  sa- 
tisfactory in  his  description  of  the  phi- 
losopher, was,  that  Mr  White  had  a  re- 
markably handsome  foot  and  leg.  Upon 
this  trait  of  manly  beauty  in  the  philo- 
sopher, our  village  Nestor  dwelt  with 
peculiar  complacency  and  satisfaction. 

From  the  place  where  White 
drew  his  first  breath,  and  where,  with 
short  and  infrequent  interruptions,  he 
spent  a  long  and  happy  life,  a  few 
paces  brought  us  to  his  grave. 

He  lies  undistinguished  in  the  vil- 
lage churohyard.  There  are.  in  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  five  lowly 
tenements  of  the  dcad^the  fifth  from 
the  chancel  is  that  of  Gilbert  White  ; 
hb  grave  is,  like  his  life,  lowly  and 

Seaceful.  I  was  glad  that  he  was  laid 
ere ;  nor  could  I  help  thinking  that 
the  grass  was  more  green  and  the 
moss  more  richly  verdant  on  that 
grave.  He  lies  tranquilly  in  the  lap 
of  his  mother  earth  ;  and,  even  in 
death,  within  the  influences  of  that 
nature  he  living  loved  so  well.  He 
lies  nobly — the  world  is  his  tomb,  the 
heavens  his  canopy,  the  dew  of  even- 
ing scatters  with  diamonds  the  spot 
where  his  ashes  repose,  his  requiem  is 
chanted  by  the  warbling  choristers  of 
spriiig*,  and  starry  lamps  that  never 
die  illumine  his  sepulchre. 

Our  pilgrimage  was  done — we  had 
traversed  the  classic  ground  of  the 
philosopher,  we  had  wandered  in  his 
footsteps,  and  we  had  calmed  and 
sootlicd  our  spirits  into  tranquillity 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  peaceful 
grave. 

Why  did  we  como  here — why  leave 
our  homes  and  families  to  wander  over 
spots  which  make  no  part  of  our  world, 
which  have  no  connexion  with  our 
hopes,  or  fears,  or  interests,  or  preju- 
dices, or  passions  ?  Why  did  we  como 
here? 

I  will  answer  for  myself,  that  I  am 
little  of  a  philosopher,  unless  it  be  that 
I  possess  a  spice  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  greon  woodpocVeT,  iiVvc^t  «& 
Mr  White  observes. "  ueeiaa  \o\ax\!|^ 
at    all    mankind  ;"     wid,  \kOnw«c  , 
much  of  a  naturaAi  am  uo^Vft^^^Mfc^ 
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oyer  of  a  natamlist.  That  piea  and 
daw8>  as  Mr  White  declares*  are 
very  impudent,  I  do  verily  believe; 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  philo- 
sopher, that  *<  white-throats  are  bold 
thieyes/'  and  regret  to  hear  that  *'  red- 
breasts are  by  no  means  honest  with 
respect  to  currants;*'  I  am  also  of 
ephnion,  that  rooks  will  bo  cruel 
enough  to  pursue  and  catch  cock- 
chafers as  they  fly>  and  cats  sufficiently 
inhuman  to  *'  descend  neighbouring 
chimneys  after  the  swallows*  nests :  *' 
that  birds,  as  Mr  White  informs  us, 
**  do  not  touch  any  white  fruits  till 
they  have  cleared  all  the  red,*'  I  take 
to  be  altogether  a  matter  of  taste  ;  and 
coincide  in  the  observation,  that  birds 
whistling  agreeably  on  the  tops  of 
hop-poles  may  be  **  prognostic  of  au- 
tumn;*' but  I  honestly  will  confess, 
that  when  it  is  recorded  that  *'  Thomas 
saw  a  polecat  run  across  the  garden," 
I  am  comparatively  insensible  to  the 
importance  of  this  leading  historical 
fact — nor  can  I  bring  myself  to  think 
that  the  enauiry  whether  the  squirrel 
which  Mr  White  saw  in  Baker's  hill, 
and  which  was  very  tame,  might  or 
might  not  have  been  the  ''polecat" 
of  the  observing  Thomas,  is*  of  equal 
importance  with  the  discovery  of  the 
longitude.  When  I  read  that  the 
philosopher  of  Selborne  ''  set  Gun- 
nery, the  bantam,  on  nine  of  her  own 
eggs,"  I  think  that  Gunnery  had  the 
best  right  to  educate  her  own  family  ; 
and  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  gal- 
lantry of  Mr  White's  gander,  who, 
while  the  goose  sits,  with  vast  assi- 
duity keeps  guard,  and  takes  the 
fiercest  sow  by  the  ear,  '*  and  leads 
her  away  crying." 

These,  and  such  as  these,  are  little 
matters  in  which  I  do  not  take  an  ab- 
sorbing interest ;  and  being  neither  a 
botanist  nor  zoologist,  you  will  again 
repeat  your  enquiry — Why  did  you 
come  here  ? 

Patient  and  gentle  reader,  I  was  im- 
pelled by  the  magic  of  association.  In 
boyhood  and  in  youth,  I,  like  yourself, 
have  read  White  over  and  over  again, 
walked  with  him,  talked  with  him, 
observed  with  him  in  imagination,  and 
got  him  all  by  heart ;  even  in  man- 
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hood,  when  worried  into  excitement 
by  the  irritations  of  this  workuig-day 
world,  I  take  up  White's  Natural 
History  of  Selborne,  and  am  quieted, 
perusing  the  familiar  pages  of  a  writer 
who,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  great 
harmony  of  nature,  had  no  time  nor 
inclination  for  the  little  discords  of 
man — who  found  his  world  in  this  his 
native  village^  and  wisely  here  bounded 
his  ambition  ;  here,  in  the  pursuit  of 
nature,  ever  charming,  ever  new* 
passed  his  ardent  youth,  his  vigorous 
manhood,  his  venerable  age — whose 
pretension  to  be  remembered  is  found* 
ed  upon  the  absence  of  all  pretension 
—whose  art  consisted  in  his  artless- 
ness,  and  whose  universal  popularity 
has  been  gained  by  never  straming  to 
attain  it. 

I  came  here  to  pay  my  humble  hom« 
age  to  a  peaceful  spirit — a  meek  pos<« 
sessor  of  the  earth—a  man  without 
gall  or  bitterness  in  his  nature,  one 
who  gained  fame  without  making  an 
enemy,  and  bequeathed  to  posterity  a 
reputation  as  unenvied  as  extensive. 

Appreciate  him  as  a  naturalist  I 
cannot,  for  I  am  not  qualified.  No 
one  save  an  observer  of  nature  can 
sufficiently  appreciate  the  Sdelity  of 
his  descriptions,  the  accuracy  of  bis 
observations,  the  iclear  lucidity  of  his 
delineations  of  natural  phenomena; 
but  1  can  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
man— -the  ease,  grace,  and  simplicity 
of  his  style  have  an  indescribable 
charm  for  the  general  reader ;  the  ho- 
liness of  his  pursuit ;  his  unaffected^ 
serene;  and  cheerful  piety ;  the  tenden* 
cy  of  every  line  ho  wrote  to  advance 
the  interests  of  religion,  humanity, 
and  goodness ;  the  tranquillizing  in. 
fluence  of  his  writings  on  the  mind  of 
man. 

Surely  if  the  memory  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  is  to  derive  honour  from  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  scenes  he  has  fami- 
liarized to  every  one — and  what  fitter 
liomage  can  the  illustriom  dead  re- 
ceive?—you  will  forgive  me^  reader, 
that  I  stole  from  business,  and  turbu- 
lence, and  care,  the  few  tranquil  hours 
I  dissipated  in  my  pilgrimage  to  hap- 
py, peaceful,  and  classic  Sdbome. 
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STSTCK'fl  CrSTITUTE  OF  THE  LAW  OF  SPECTRES.* 


The  learned  John  Samuel  Stryck. 
rf  Halle,  may  be  conudered  one  of 
the  lait  thorongh-going  belieren  in 
Ibe  tiiible  eziatence  of  Satan's  king- 
d«n  npon  earth.  While  the  jurisu 
lad  tneolo^anfy  influenced  bjr  the 
MgadTe  and  sceptical  tendencies  of 
die  dghteenth  centuryj  were  sapping 
nd  minine  away  the  foundations  of 
the  invisible  world  on  all  hands, 
Stiyeki  a  Tory  Abdiel  among  the  faith- 
kssy  waa  devoting  his  time  and  talents, 
aided  by  considerable  learning,  to  tho 
eomjnlatiun  of  a  spectral  code,  or 
digfst  of  the  law,  as  applicable  to  the 
rdationa  of  the  world  we  live  in  with 
the  devil  and  his  emissaries.  The 
times*  indeed,  were  such  as  to  require 
all  Stryck's  learning  and  genuine 
fiuth  to  bespeak  duo  attention  to  his 
great  work.  After  a  most  flourishing 
reign  of  two  centuries,  signalized  by 
the  nniversal  spread  of  witchcraft, 
apparitions,  demoniac  possession,  and 
ail  the  other  proofs  of  iafemal  agency, 
the  security  of  the  Satanic  dynasty 
badreceivel  its  first  shock  from  the 
pnblication  of  the  Cautio  Criminalis 
of  Fivdrick  Spec,  in  1 63 1 .  This  work 
was  directed  chiefly  against  the  atro- 
cities of  the  witch  trials ;  whicl), 
particularly  at  WQrtzburg,  Treves, 
and  other  cities  in  Germany,  had 
multiplied  to  an  extent  which,  but 
for  the  clear  evidence  that  rcmaiDs, 
would  appear  to  us  at  the  present  day 
incredible.  A  second  blow  was  struck 
by  the  welUknuwn  Monde  Enchantc 
of  Balthazar  Bekkcr,  aimed  not  ouly 
against  the  belief  in  witches,  but 
assailing  equally  the  whole  founda- 
tions of  the  doctrine  of  apparitions,  or 
the  visible  agency  of  a  spiritual  world 
upon  our  own.  In  1701,  the  cele- 
brated inaugural  thesis  of  Thomasiu^, 
De  Criinine  Magicc,  was  publicly  de- 
livered with  high  applause  at  Hallo  ; 
a  work  in  which  he  liberally  availed 
himself  of  the  materials  collected  by 
Bekker  and  others  ;  and  which,  had 
it  appeared  half  a  century  earlier, 
would  undoubtedly  have  procured  for 
the  author  no  other  crown  but  that  of 
martyrdom.  As  it  was,  however,  tho 
tide  having  now  fairly  turned  against 


the  old  opinions,  the  treatise  of  Tho- 
masius  was  received  with  very  general 
approbation. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  waver- 
ing  belief,  or  rather  general  defection 
from  the  ancient  faith,  that  John 
Samuel  Stiyck  published,  in  17UI, 
(or  rather  composed,  for  the  work 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  printed 
till  after  the  appearance  of  the  inau- 
gural  discourse  of  Tliumasius,)  his 
treatise  De  J  rut  SrELTuunuu.  In 
the  collected  edition  of  his  workji,  and 
those  of  his  father,  (Francfurt  and 
Leipzig,  1750,)  it  forms  the  fourteenth 
dissertation  of  volume  twelf\h. 

Stryck  begins  his  disseitation  with 
a  separation  of  the  Genus  Spectre, 
which  it  seems  admits  of  considerable 
subdivisions,  into  classes.  There  is 
first  your  domestic  spectre,  (Haus-gott 
or  Kobold,)  who  passes  with  the  pre- 
mises, whoever  may  be  the  proprietor : 
your  air  spirit,  or  flying  dragon  ; 
your  water  spirit,  or  Nixe,  who  haunts 
tlie  pond  in  your  garden,  or  rises  to 
your  hook,  if  you  be  a  brother  of  tho 
an^lcy  from  some  dark  suicidal-looking 
pool  in  tho  river  ;  your  field  spectre, 
or  out-of-door  devil,  (Fcld-tcuffel,) 
mentioned  by  Isaiah,  chap.  xiii.  verses 
14,  22,  who  keeps  moving  through 
woods  and  uninhabited  places  with  no 
very  definite  purpose ;  your  moun- 
tain spectre,  (Herg-gott,)  a  most  wag- 
gish and  tricksy  spirit,  and  inveterate 
practical  joker,  of  which  tribe  the 
notorious  Rubezalil  of  the  Giant 
Mountain  in  Silesia,  is  the  most 
conspicuous  representative — "  de  quo 
Joan,  Pi  (i  tor  ins  spcrio/i  comtnentU' 
tione  ;'* — your  spirit  of  the  mine,  who 
again  suffers  a  subdivision  into  the 
spiritus  mitior,  who  creeps  along  and 
docs  no  h<irm  to  any  one,  and  the 
gpiritus  crudeliorp  who  not  unfrc- 
qucntly  inflicts  death  upon  tho  luck- 
less inmates  of  the  mine,  though  of 
late  he  has  been  pretty  effectually  laid 
by  the  spells  of  tho  magician  Davy. 
To  these  add  Lamias  Incubi,  and 
Succubi,  besides  that  laree  class  of 
incognito  spirits  who  make  no  per- 
sonal appearance,  but  unequivocally 
announce  their  presence  by  uttering 


•  "  De  Jure  Spectrorum,"  Juhn  Samuel  Stryck.     '*  DisaerlaWoTit*  l>M\^\t«^  ^^^. 
xiL     **  DjMpotstJo/' jiv.  p,  204,  et  seq.     Francofurt  ei  Lei^si^.  \"l)Q. 
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pestilent  noisesy  Bubverting  the  pots    gives  on  his  own  personal  knowledge. 


and  pans  in  the  kitchen,  and  kicking 
the  tables  down-stairs.  "  In  domibus 
tnrbanty**  says  Stryck,  "ollas,  patinas, 
&c.  snbYertunt,  scamna,  mensas  per 
■calas  dejiciunt.** 

Now,  keeping  in  view  the  large 
spiritud  stancUng  army  which  is  thus 
constantly  in  commission,  and  that  all 
hours  are  the  same  to  them — for  it  is 
quite  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that 
they  confine  themselves  to  the  short 
period  between  twelve  r.M.  and  one 
A.M. — it  seems  plain  we  cannot  turn 
a  corner  either  in  town  or  country,  but 
some  of  these  agreeable  companions 
may  be  at  our  elbow.  **  Pemoctont 
nobiicum,  peregrinantur,  rusticantur." 
And  this  being  the  case,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  look  the  subject  steadily 
in  the  face,  and — instead  of  attempting, 
like  Balthazar  Bekker,  and  other  base 
and  presumptuous  sceptics,  to  deny 
the  existence  of  spectres  altogether— 
to  place  the  legal  relations  of  men  and 
things  with  these  spiritual  beings  upon 
a 'distinct  and  systematic  footing. 

Stryck,  accordingly,  proceeds  to 
consider  the  law  of  spectres,  first  in  a 


**  Novimus  ejusmodi  tristem  casum 
in  famos^  civitate  extitisse,  ubi  mulier 
vere  pia,  Deoque  addicta,  mimm  in 
modum  a  spectris  cruciata  fuit,  spu- 
tis  enim  obruta  ad  calcem  usque, 
stercore  omnia  circa  illam  obducta, 
mobilia  vidento  mulicre  ablata  et  con- 
cremata.  ut,  hac  ratione,  Hcct  alias 
bonis  sufllcientibus  instructa  ad  8nm« 
mam  pauporiem  redigeretur.  Ilia 
vero  hflpc  omnia  aequo  animo  tnlit,  et 
quo  majorem  vim  Cacodipmon  adhi- 
buit^  eo  ardentioribus  precibus  Deo 
se  commcndavit,  in  quo  exercitio  vir- 
tutis  adhuc  perchirat,  quamvis,  an  re- 
cesserit  nunc  Satanas,  ignoramus.'* 

The  German  law,  heaven  knows, 
is  indulgent  enough  in  matters  of 
divorce;  and  we  must  own  that  the 
state  of  the  lady's  person,  as  here  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  the  condition  of  the 
furniture,  seems  to  us  to  afford  good 
grounds  for  a  separation,  at  all  eventSj 
a  mensa  et  thoro.  The  disappearance 
of  the  furniture,  too,  from  day  to  day, 
was  a  very  singular  circumstance, 
especially  as  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
though  Stryck  docs  not  mention  the 


civil,  and  next  in  a  criminal  point  of  fact,  that  the  spirit  who  abstracted  it 

yiew.  was  in  the  custom  of  leaving  behind 

In  the  civil  department,  the  rights  pawnbroker's  duplicates  instead.  Still, 

of  persons  come  first ;  and  of  these,  as  notwithstanding     these     aggravated 

the  most  important,  he  treats  first  of  grounds  of  complaint,  Stryck,  though 

marriage ;  and  here  some  questions  of  not  without  difficulty,  and  a  strong 


considerable  nicety  occur. 

§  12.  **  Quodsi  sponsalia  inita 
sint  cum  fsDmina,  qua?  a  spectris  con- 
tinue devexatur,  quacritur  numne 
dissolvi  sponsalia  queant?**  Your 
marriage  contract  is  extended;  the 
party  invited,  the  ring  ordered,  when 
you  dbcover  to  your  consternation 
that  your  intended  spouse  is  haunted 
by  spectres,  one  or  more.  Quid 
juris  f  Stryck,  with  some  hesitation, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  party 
may,  in  that  case,  resile,  rebus  intC' 
fris,  there  being,  in  his  view,  an  error 
m  the  substantials  of  the  contract; 
and  certainly,  in  our  own  case,  if  we 
had  reason  to  suspect,  beforehand, 
that  the  lady  had  any  dcatings  with 
■pints,  we  should  be  off  forthwith, 
and  take  all  risks  of  an  action  of 
damages  for  breach. 

But  what  if  the  marriage  is  over, 

and  it  turns  out  that  one  of  the  parties 

£s  vexed  in  this  way  by  the  intrusion 

^^f  evil  spirits  ?    la  there  any  remedy 

la    that    case  ?     And    here    follows 

«  Mocklngr   example,  which   Stryck 


feeling  of  the  hardship  of  the  case, 
conceives  there  is  no  remedy.  You 
have  taken  your  companion  for  bettor 
for  worse,  and  must  bear  the  visita- 
tion as  a  trial  from  heaven,  as  you 
best  may.  *'  Gravis  est  atque  anceps 
hffic  qua;stio,  sod  tamen  salvo  aliorum 
judicio  negativam  amplectimur  senten- 
tiam  .  .  .  Idque  in  hoc  casu  eo 
magis  quo  certius  est  a  solius  Dei 
provideutia  hoc  incommodum  evcnire, 
et  tententur  conjuges,  aut  in  patien- 
tly perstare,  Deoque  soli  confidere 
velint.*' 

Of  course,  this  case  disposes  of  all 
minor  shades  of  the  question  as  to  the 
Law  of  Spectres  in  relation  to  mar- 
riage. From  thence,  Stryck  proceeds 
(§  15)  to  the  case  of  guardian  and 
ward.  Suppose  your  pupil's  house  is 
haunted,  is  that  a  ground  for  declin- 
ing the  office  ? 

This  question  does  not  seem  to  be  at- 
tended with  much  difficulty.    We  say, 
decidedly  xkoV.  •,  \i«Ln\c\3\»x\'5  \^  «^  Wxid- 
Bome  \egacy    iietQ  ^\X«AYi«^  V.^  ^^ 
office.     Omyf  ol  cwmcto,  'v^  iJass^\ 
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take  eare  to  lisit  our  YonDg  friend  as 
mUmb  as  posnble  in  his  own  house ; 
and  eadeaTour quietly  to  dispose  of  the 
premise!  bj  prirate  bargain.  Wo 
tlunk  this  last  course  preferable  to 
Stryek's  plan  of  trying  the  effect  of 
a  course  of  clerical  treatment  upon 
the  pnpil. 

From  die  rights  of  persons,  as 
Stryck  observes,  we  descend  to  those 
of  thingSy  (sec.  16.)  And  hero  the 
first  qoestion  discussed,  is  that  of  the 
diseoTery  of  hidden  treasures  by  means 
of  spirits.  This,  it  would  appear, 
was  an  occurrence  of  great  frequency, 
and  consequently  of  vital  importance, 
in  Stryek's  time.  We  regret  to  say 
the  incident  is,  at  the  present  day, 
too  rare  to  justify  a  separate  chapter 
in  the  spectral  code.  So  different, 
howerer,  was  the  case  somewhat  later 
eren  than  Strvck's  time,  that  in  a 
trial  reported  m  Guyot  de  Pitaval's 
Cau$e»  Celilfrei,  (toI.  xii.)  in  which 
the  point  turned  on  the  alleged  revela^ 
tion  of  a  treasure  by  a  spirit,  the 
opinion  of  the  Sorbonne  having  been 
taken  upon  the  possibility  of  such  a 
case^  they  returned  a  clear  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  treating  it  as  a  matter 
of  every-day  practice. 

The  question  then  put  by  Stryck 
is.  Whether  we  can,  with  a  safe  con- 
science, take  possession  of  a  treasure 
which  is  in  the  custody  of  a  spirit  ? 
"  an  salv4  conscientia  occupare  liceat 
ejnsmodi  thesaurum  a  spectre  custo- 
ditnm."    Stryck  answers  this  question 
by  a  distinction  which,  to  us,  appears 
rather  thin.     If  the  spirit  stands  by 
and  remains  neuter,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  treasure :  it  is  a  tempta- 
tion from  Satan  to  bum  your  fingers 
— there  let  it  lie.     But  if  the  spectre 
offer  it,  press  it  upon  you,  make  a 
point  of  your  pocketing  it,  in  short, 
won't  be  denied,  then  you  may  take 
it  safely,  and  ask  no  questions,  pre- 
suming that  all  is  right,  and  that  tho 
money  comes  from  a  good  and  not 
an  evil  quarter.     He  instances  a  case 
in  point,  of  a  girl  near  Quedlinburg : 
.— <'  Narratur  cnim  in  Sylva  non  pro- 
cul  a  Quedlinburgo  puellam  rusticam, 
coUectis  in  duabus    corbibus  lignis, 
domum  abeuntem,  accessisse  virum 
statural  solito    minoris   (ein    Klein- 
mHonchen),  atque  ostensa  in  proximo 
colli    magnd    argent!    copid,   serio 
snonuiise  toUeret  quantum  ejus  posset, 
moz,  puella  non  sine  lachrymis  ab> 
nueote,  ipsum  sua  maun  honam  par- 


tem argenti,  alteri  ez  corbibns  ab- 
jectis  lignis,  intulisse,  post  dispar- 
uisse.*'  In  such  a  case  of  tender  as 
this,  there  was  no  resisting  the  spirit ; 
but  Stryck  warns  hb  readers  not  to 
extend  the  precedent  rashly  beyond 
the  special  case, — *'  Extra  hunc  casum 
specialem  dccisionem  datam  applicare 
non  ausim.** 

But  suppose  that,  through  the  agency 
of  a  spint,  you  discover  a  treasure 
within  your  own  ground,  does  it  be- 
long to  yourself  as  a  legal  trove,  or  is 
it  forfeited  to  the  fisk  ?  Here  agun 
Stryck  escapes  by  a  distinguo,  (§  17.) 
If  tho  spectre  not  only  shows  the 
treasure  itself,  but  points  out  some 
charm  or  magical  operation  by  which 
the  treasure  is  to  be  got  at,  and  you 
follow  its  suggestions,  and  by  magical 
practices  make  yourself  master  of  the 
money,  it  is  forfeited  to  government 
as  an  illegal  acquisition.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  spectre  merelr  shows 
it,  and  allows  you  to  get  at  it  in  the 
best  way  you  can — or  if  you  poUtely 
decline  his  suggestion  of  using  spells 
and  enchantments,  and  content  your- 
self with  a  pickaxe  and  a  spade,  you 
may  safely  take  the  ghost's  word  for 
the  thousand  pounds,  and  may  bid 
defiance  to  the  revenue  officer.  In- 
deed, should  he  be  troublesome,  he 
runs  some  risk,  like  his  brother  officer 
in  Bums,  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
offended  spirit. 

Farther,  in  regard  to  the  discoverv 
of  treasure  in  another  man*s  ground^ 
Stryck  lays  it  down  as  law,  tnat,  al- 
though in  the  ordinary  case  a  person 
discovering  by  his  own  exertions 
(^(latd  opera)  a  treasure  in  another 
man's  property,  is  entitled  to  no  part 
of  it ;  yet  in  the  case  of  its  being 
pointed  out  to  him  by  a  spectre,  the 
fortunate  individual  may  lay  claim  to 
a  half.  The  result,  we  suppose^ 
must  have  been,  that  all  treasures 
found  on  other  men's  ground  were 
pointed  out  by  spectres ;  particularly 
as  the  onus  of  proving  the  source  of 
his  information  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  laid  on  the  discoverer. 

From  the  case  of  treasure  Stryck 
proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  spec- 
tral questions  affecting  the  contracts 
of  pledge,  sale,  and  location .  Suppose 
an  heritable  bond  granted  for  L.3000 
over  a  house  which,  by  reason  of 
spectres,  turns  out  not  to  \^  '^h^YOgl 
more  than  L.\000,  caxi  V^aa  VctvVaiKJ^ 
creditor  demand  ad^diVA.OTi^^A'^M&J 
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sacurity  ?  '<  Si  in  domo  constituta 
lit  hypotheca»  ex.  gr.  ss.  3000  inipc- 
riAlittnif  spectra  vero  ita  iDfestaro 
Gccperini  domam  at  nee  amplius  1000 
Taleaty  annon  ad  aliam  hypothccam 
Gonstituendam  agi  potest."  Stryek's 
tolution  of  this  difficulty  seems  scarcely 
fsonsistont  with  principle.  Additional 
security  be  thinks  the  creditor  is 
clearly  entitled  to ;  but  he  seems  dis- 
posed to  limit  his  right  to  personal 
security  I  or  repay  mcut  of  his  debt. 

Similar  questions,  it  is  obvious, 
irill  arise  in  regard  to  location.  Scm- 
pronius  lets  his  house  to  Titius,  i?ho 
enters  to  possession.  ThereaAer,  the 
devil  appears  for  his  interest,  and  the 
house  becomes  a  perfect  nuisance. 
Must  Titius  stand  by  his  bargain? 
Can  he  throw  up  the  lease  entirely, 
or  is  he  only  entitled  to  a  deduction 
from  the  rent,  as  the  same  may  be 
estimated  by  persons  of  skill  ?  These 
are  questions  of  great  importance, 
and  they  have  been  treated  by  Stryck 
with  corresponding  attention. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  distinction  to 
lie  observed  between  the  case  of  a 
landlord  who  lets  to  a  tenant  a  house 
of  notoriously  bad  spiritual  fame,  and 
one  who  is  himself  ignorant  that  the 
subject  is  affected  by  any  such  objec- 
tion. In  the  first  case,  the  tenant  is 
entitled  to  throw  up  the  bargain  en- 
tirely, even  after  enterinpr  to  posses- 
sion. But  where  the  spirits  appear 
for  the  first  time  subsequent  to  the 
tenant's  entry,  or  where  the  landlord 
was  Ignorant  of  the  latent  vice  affect* 
ing  the  subject,  the  question  becomes 
complicated  and  difliicult. 

As  wo  understand  it,  the  doctrine 
of  Stryck  is  this, — 1st,  That  the  onus 
of  proof  of  spectres  lies  on  the  tenant ; 
and  2d,  That  a  moderate  degree  of 
spectral  annoyance  is  no  ground  for 
voiding  the  contract,  though  it  may 
entitle  you  to  a  deduction  from  the 
rent. 

The  onus  of  proof  is  laid  upon  the 

tenant,  because  otherwise,  as  Stryck 

observes,  it  would  be  easy  for  any  one 

who  had  a  dislike  to  the  pavment  of 

rent  to  blast  the  character  of  a  house, 

and  escape  scot  free.     On  the  other 

hand,  this  view  is  not  free  from  diffi- 

cnlty.      Suppose  the  tenant .  proves 

the  nuisance  to  exist,  and  to  snch  an 

extent  »b  to  void  the  contract,  how 

h  bo  to  escape  the  reply  of  the  land- 

lord,  that  the  house  had  a  perfectly 

£'ood  character  before ;  and  that  if 


there  are  spirits  there  now,  the 
must  have  brought  them  alon| 
him  ?  In  short,  that  they  are  pc 
rather  than  real  incumbrances 
the  subject. 

Stryck  thinks  that,  in  that  ca 
burden  of  proof  may  be  thus  divl 
lies  with  the  landlord  to  prove  tl 
house  had  a  p^ood  character  up 
time  of  the  tenaut*s  entry ;  that 
ho  has  the  benefit  of  tho  prcsui 
that  the  supervening  spectres 
been  introduced  by  the  tenant,  iii 
case,  of  course,  the  landlord  is  e 
to  exact  the  last  stiver,  since  it  i 
that  he  is  not  to  suffer  merely  b 
his  tenant  is  on  bad  terms  wi 
world  of  spirits. 

But  tho  mode  of  proof  and  i 
ficiency  give  rise  to  other  que 
On  these  Stryck  touches,  we 
to  say,  but  lightly.  «  Vcmc 
ratioiie  probabit  emptor  spectr 
ante  infestatam  domum  fuisse, 
venditori  (aut  locator!)  non  ig 
fuisse  ? "  He  speaks  of  a  rcfen 
oath  in  such  cases,  (isthoc  vent 
conscleutia;  relinqucre) — a  m( 
proof  in  which  we  own  we  (i 
repose  much  confidence.  We  ai 
vinced  most  landlords  would 
through  thick  and  thin  in  sup] 
the  character  of  tho  obnoxious 
ment.  But  what  Stryck  passe 
somewhat  perfunctorily,  is  e 
that  part  of  the  subject  to  w1 
brother  jurist,  and  conteropor 
Stryck,  J.  G.  Romanus,  has 
trated  at  length,  and  with 
acutcness  and  discrimination, 
want  legal  evidence  that  your 
IS  haunted,  his  advice  is  t 
*'  Get  hold  of  a  notary -pi 
shut  him  up  in  tho  haunted  i 
there  let  him  witnessadanccof  sp 
or  hear  tho  racketing  of  pots, 
tables,  and  elbow  chairs;  giv) 
just  light  enough  to  enable  him 
tend  a  protocol  of  what  passe 
the  document  thus  obtained  y< 
good  evidence  of  the  fact."  Thi 
bo  rather  sharp  practice,  we  thli 
tho  notary ;  but  probably  he 
charge  accordingly.  As  to  the 
tion  that  notarial  instruments 
not  to  be  extended  at  night,  Ron 
while  ho  admits  the  propriety  < 
general  rule,  maintains  that  i 
very  special  case  an  exception 
he  admiUed, 

The  seeond  i^\^ft\AOti'vf\iv^ ' 
d\&cu«ftc&)  \«  1\\«  ^movvcA.  qI  «aD.\ 
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thai  JoiUfiM  the  annuUiog  of  the  con'*  •loDally  take  it  into  tbeur  head  to  walk 

tract ;  and  here  we  own  we  think  he  up-stairs. 

is  indined  to  stretch  the  point  in  fa-  Whatever  mar  be  the  law,  however, 
¥oar  of  the  landlord.  He  slates  his  on  this  contested  point«  which  we  feel 
▼lewof  the  law  thus:^thatif  thein-  to  be  encompassed  with  difficnltiesb 
convenience  be  moderate,  as,  for  in-  both  jurisconsnlts  are  agreed  that,  be 
stance,  if  the  spirits  confine  themselves  the  disturbance  great  or  little,  the  ten- 
to  the  remoter  quarters  of  the  house,  ant  is,  iu  any  view,  entitled  to  a  pro- 
and  merely  knock  occasionally  at  the  portional  relief  in  the  shape  of  deduc- 
dining-room  door,  or  utter  disagree-  tion  of  rent ;  so  that,  when  your  land- 
able  sounds,  the  tenant  must  put  up  lord  presents  his  receipt  for  the 
with  it.^  '<  Modica  incommoditas  si  amount,  you  are  entitled  to  state  the 
tolerabilis  sit,  non  adeo  attendi  debet  amount  per  contra,  somewhat  in  this 
•  eondnctorOf  veluti,  si  spectra  tan-  fashion: — **  Deduct  for  spectres  in  bcMl 
turn  in  remotiori  aedium  parte,  fores  and  bed-room,  and  elsewhere,  L.5, 
eocnaculorum  pulsando,  aut  inconcin-  10s.,**  and  to  hand  him  merely  the 
Dossoaos  edendo  exaudiantur.**  Now,  balance,  which,  unless  he  wishes  to 
perhaps,  it  may  be  true  that  so  long  be  soused  with  costs,  he  will  find  it 
as  Truepenny  confines  himself  to  the  prudent  to  accept  without  litigation, 
eellarage,  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  We  are  not  sure,  however,  but 
atones  need  give  themselves  little  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  Stryck 
tfonble  about  his  movements  ;  nor,  would  require,  at  the  present  day,  to 
perhaps,  would  the  squalling  of  an  ad-  be  somewhat  modified — the  ground  of 
ditional  imp  from  the  nursery  be  mat-  dissolution  of  the  contract,  or  reduction 
ter  of  just  complaint.  Still  the  con-  of  rent,  as  the  reader  perceivesi,  being, 
atant  scratchine  of  such  a  creature  as  that  tlie  value  of  the  house  has  been 
old  Jeffrey,  who  continued  to  haunt  totally  or  partially  impaired  by  its  spi- 
Wesley*sstudy so perseveringly, would  ritual  inmates.  Wo  are  strongly  in* 
to  our  nerves  have  been  disagreeable,  clined,  however,  to  think  that  at  pre- 
and  we  must  strongly  protest  against  sent  a  haunted  house  would  be  the 
the  doctrine  that  these  wretches  can  be  making  of  any  one.  It  is  understood 
allowed,  on  any  account,  to  approach  that  ,  the  proprietor  of  the 
the  dining-room.  If  they  are  permit-  Cock- Lane  house,  made  a  good  affair 
ted  to  knock  at  the  door  with  impunity,  of  it;  and  wo  have  little  doubt  that 
the  next  step  will  be  to  take  a  seat  at  a  haunted  house,  warranted  genuine, 
-table,  in  which  case  it  is  plainly  impos-  particularly  if  situated  in  some  well- 
sible  that  g^od  digestion  can  wait  on  frequented  London  thoroughfare, 
appetite,  and  the  comfort  of  existence  would  pay.  In  that  case,  wc  think 
would  be  destroyed.  it  might  be  plausibly  maintained  that 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  view  •the  landlord  would  be  entitled  to 
of  Romanus  is  at  once  the  sounder  raise  the  rent,  or  to  go  snacks  in  the 
and  the  simpler  of  the  two.     With  receipts. 

him  tho  question  is  not  one  of  degree  Leaving  the  matter  of  contracts, 
at  all :  whether  the  spiritual  exist-  some  other  questions  of  importance 
ences  confine  themselves  to  the  gar-  are  touched  on,  rather  than  fully  dis- 
rets  and  the  si^nk  story,  or  intrude  into  cussed,  by  Stryck.  One  of  these  re- 
tlic  dining-room  or  bed- room,  seems  lates  to  the  presumption  of  life.  Your 
to  him,  on  principle,  to  be  all  one ;  spirit  has  been  seen  by  several  credit- 
it  is  enough  that  there  they  are.  No  able  witnesses  moving  about  in  the 
one  is  bound  to  put  up  with  such  in«  neighbourhood  of  your  o^  '  aunts, 
mates.  Prove  the  fact  by  notarial  you  yourself  being  notoriously 
instrument  as  before  mentioned,  or  in  some  thousand  miles  off,  perhaps  un- 
any  other  way  that  may  be  legal,  and  der  the  salubrious  climate  of  Sierra 
you  are  entitled  to  get  quit  of  the  Leone ;  qutsre,  how  far  is  this  to  be 
bargain  entirely.  We  own  this  would  received  as  legal  evidence  of  your  de- 
be  our  own  view  of  tho  case  ;  for  we  cease  ?  Stryck  confesses  that  such  ap- 
really  do  not  see  what  security  a  ten-  pearances  have  a  very  bad  look,  but 
ant  who  tolerates  with  impunity  the  he  startles  a  little  at  receiving^  them 
gambols  of  a  troop  of  ghosts  in  the  as  full  proof  of  death.  In  particular, 
sunk  story,  can  have,  that  these  sub-  he  very  properly  hesitates  about  sl- 
terranean  performers  may  not  occa-  lowing  a  second  mmi^^e^A^^vas^  ^ 
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wife  ohooies  to  swear  that  she  has 
received  a  dispensation  to  that  effect 
tnm  the  ghost  of  her  first  husband. 

In  ftety  he  owns  that  he  has  strong 
reason  to  beliere  that  many  of  these 


[Sept. 


in  the  case  of  the  termagant  killed  by 
her  husband — <«  Served  nim  right.** 

Rather  inconsistently,  however,  with 

his  own  doctrine,  he  is  of  opinion  that 

both  parties  should  be  dealt  with  crimi  - 

spectral  appearanees  are  the  result  of    nally ;  Seius  for  the  personation  of  a 


downright  fraud  ;  and  this  leads  to  an 
inquiry  how  monsters  of  this  sort,  im- 
piously shamming  the  ghostly  charac* 
ter,  are  to  be  dealt  with.  The  point 
is  Ulustrated  by  the  case  of  two  citi* 
zens  of  Wittenbergi  (anno  1601,) 
who  figure  under  the  classic  pseudo- 
nymes  of  Lucius  and  Seius.  Lucius 
was  a  determined  sceptic  in  matters 


spirit,  and  Lucius  for  excessive  drub- 
bing— a  view  in  which  we  cannot  con- 
cur; for  we  really  hold  that  it  b 
scarcely  possible  to  thrash  a  pretend- 
ed spirit  too  severely.  Popular  feel- 
ing, it  is  notorious,  is  strong  on  the 
subject.  If  a  fellow  is  caught  hout- 
ing  an  illuminated  turnip  above  a 
white  sheet,  he  is  dealt  with  more  ma- 


spiritual  ;     Seius,    a    firm   believer.  Jorum,  by  a  course  of  drubbing  fol- 

Many  a  dispute  the  pair  had  had  up-  lowed  by  ducking  in  the  nearestpond. 

on  the  subject,  with  the  usual  result —  If  he  personates  the  devil,  which  was 

each  being  only  the  more  confirmed  Seius'  case,  with  horns,  saucer  eyes. 

In  his  own  opinion.     Seius,  thinking  and  a  fiery  tail,  and  is  then  caught  in 

to  add  the  force  of  an  actual  illustra-  flagranti^  he  may  think  himself  lucky 

tion  to  mere  reasoning,  waylaid  his  if  he  escapes  with  his  life.     In  fact* 


unbelieving  friend,  one  dark  evening, 
accoutred  in  a  garb  somewhat  similar 
to  that  in  which  Pipes  appalled  the 
soul  of  Commodore  Trunnion,  and 
at  first  made  a  considerable  impres- 
sion ;  but  Lucius  rallying  his  senses, 
and  recognising  the  ass  in  lion's 
clothing,  applied  his  cudgel  with  such 
energy  to  the  shoulders  of  the  appari- 
tion, that  he  speedily  shrieked  out  for 
mercy,  protesting  that  he  was  Seius 
only,  and  no  spectre.  **  Impossible," 
retorted  Lucius;  *'  I  don't  believe  you, 
you  are  a  devil,  and  no  mistake,**  and 
BO  continued  the  exercise  until  the  un- 
lucky apparition  was  really  on  the 
point  of  giving  up  the  ghost. 

Stryck  puts  the  question  in  refer- 
ence to  the  case  cited : — "  Quoeritur 
au  Seius  contra  Lucium  actionem 
injuriarum  intendere  potuerit,  ideo 
qudd  plages  finem  facere  noluisset, 
postquam  alter  jamdudum  expresse  no- 
men  suum  professus  esset  ? "  He  an- 
swers his  own  question,  bv  holding  that 
no  action  of  damages  will  lie  at  Seius' 
instance,  he  himself  being  the  occa- 
sion of  the  drubbing  he  had  received ; 
and  we  certainly  think  it  probable,  had 
any  such  action  been  brought  by  Seius, 
the  verdict  would  have  been  similar 
to  that  returned  by  the  Yorkshire  Jury 


there  is  no  delinquency  which  we 
visit  with  more  ferocity  upon  the  offen- 
der,  than  that  of  having  given  us  a 
thorough  fright.  We  turn  on  the 
luckless  impostor  with  all  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  archers  in  the  Malade 
Jmaginaire,  when  they  discover  that 
Harlequin  had  put  them  to  flight  by 
imitating  the  report  of  a  pistol. 

*^  Faqain,  maraud,  pendard,  impudent, 

temeraire, 
Insolent,  effront^,  coqain,  felon,  voleur, 
Vou9  ofez  nous /aire  peur!*' 
Stryck  concludes  his  examination  of 
the  law  of  spectres,  quoad  civilich  by 
the  examination  of  the  nice  and  im- 
portant question — whether,  if  a  house 
be  rendered  uninhabitable  on  accoimt 
of  spectres,  the  proprietor  must  still 
pay  taxes  for  it?  Stryck  holds  the  ne- 
gative— an  opinion  which  seems  equi- 
table, though  we  have  our  own  doubts 
whether  his  law  on  the  subject  would 
be  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer. 

We  shall  not  follow  him  through 
his  dissertation,  so  far  as  regards  the 
criminal  law.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
it  displays  the  same  caution,  good 
sense,  and  absence  of  credulity,  which 
so  eminently  characterise  bis  specula- 
tions in  civU  matters. 
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THE  BOVNBABY  QUESTION. 


A  BEPORT  bu  juit  bees  laid  before 
Partiainent  by  Messrs   Foatherston- 
hangh  and  Mudge^  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  Lord  Palmerston  to  survey 
the  district  through  irbich  the  bound- 
aiy  line  between  the  United  States 
and  our  colonies  is  still  to  be  drawn^ 
which  report,  we  believe,  so  far  as 
reasoning  and  knowledge  can  advance 
us  in  these  controversies,  completely 
decides  this  long-agitated   question, 
and  decides  it  as  completely  in  our 
own  favour.     It  is  not  our  fault,  if  we 
are  compelled  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  now  no  case  whatever  to 
offer  in  support  of  the  line  which  they 
naunUun  as  the  one  answering  the 
treaty  of  1783.     We  would  willingly 
make  fair  division  with  them  of  the 
arguments  to  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  two  rival  lines ;  but  as  the  state- 
ment IS  now  made,  as  the  geography 
is  now  determined,  they  have,  we  re- 
peaty  no  case  whatever.     It  had  been 
our  own   impression   that  the   most 
equitable  adjustment  of  this  dispute 
would  be  found  in  an  equal  partition 
of  the  contested  territory.  Even  while 
reading  the  present  report  we  were 
somewhat  reluctant  to  be  persuaded 
of  the  full  strength  of  our  own  title, 
lest  this  should  interfere  with  our  fa- 
vourite project  of  mutual  concession  ; 
but  after  an  attentive  perusal  of  this 
report  we  cannot  escape  from  the  con- 
viction, that  our  own  claim  is   now 
placed  on  such  grounds  as  render  it 
quite  incontrovertible.    Whatever  wo 
may  yield  to  liberality    or  love  of 
peace,  justice  requires  from  us  not  the 
least  concession. 

It  is  impossible,  without  the  aid  of 
the  map  which  accompanies  this  re- 
port, to  convey  to  the  reader  the  strong 
impression  that  Messrs  Feather ston- 
haugh  and  Mudge  would  leave  upon 
his  mind ;  but  as  all  persons  are  uot 
allured  by  Parliamentary  papers — as 
some  are  quite  scared  by  the  blue  fo- 
lios in  which  they  make  their  appear- 
ance— we  shall  be  doing  no  unaccept- 
able service  to  the  generation  of  less 
laborious  readers,  if  wo  present  to 
them,  as  far  as  we  are  able  without  the 
help  .of  maps,  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
controTersy  as  it  appears  in  this  last 
and  very  able  and  valuable  communi- 
cation. It  wiU  be  remembered  that 
the  boundary  question  was  Hibmittcd 


to  the  arbitraUon  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands ;  who,  not  being  able  oa 
some  points  to  give  a  satisfactory 
judgment,  was  obliged  to  content  him« 
self  with  ofiering,  upon  these,  his  ad- 
vice and  opinion.  An  award  made  ia 
this  manner  was  open  to  objection. 
America  refused  to  be  bound  by  it» 
and  the  award  was  finally  set  aside. 
Nor  is  this  now  to  be  regretted,  for  it 
is  found  that  so  erroneous  were  the 
geogra])hicdl  or  topographical  state* 
ments  laid  before  the  royal  arbiter, 
that  his  award,  if  both  parties  had 
consented  to  it,  could  not  have  been 
executed ;  the  range  of  hills  which  the 
Americans  had  insisted  on,  and  which 
was  adopted  for  part  of  the  line,  not 
running  within  forty  or  fifty  miles  of 
the  spot  to  which  the  line  was  to  bo 
carried. 

England  had  been  willing  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  although  that   decision 
was  regarded  as  adverse  to  its  own 
claims ;  and  after  the  attempt  at  arbi- 
tration had  entirely  failed,  it  proposed 
to  divide  with  America  the  disputed 
territory.     This  offer,   however,  was 
not  received.     Lord  Palmerston  next 
proposed  a  joint  commission  "  of  sur- 
vey and  exploration,**  in  order  at  least 
that  both  parties  should  have  distinct 
geographical  data  on  which  to  pro- 
cred.  This  proposal  was  uot  rejected  ; 
but  in  framing  the  preliminary  articles 
for  appointing  and  regulating  such  a 
commission,  so  much  time  was  likely 
to  be  wasted,  that  in  order  not  to  lose 
the  whole  summer  (of  18;VJ,)  Lord 
Palmerston  despatched   Messrs  Fea<» 
therstonhaugh  and  Mudge  to  explore 
and  survey  the  country  through  which 
the  boundary  line  is  to  be  drawn,  and 
more    especially   the    several  tracks 
pointed  out  by  the  British  commis- 
sioners, and  the  American,  as  answer- 
ing the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1783. 

'*  We  report,"  uy  they,  at  the  concla- 
slon  of  their   labours,    **  that   we    have 
found  a  line  of  highlandii,  agreeing  with 
the  language  of  the  2d  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1783,  extending  from  the  north-west* 
ernmoHt  head  of  the  Connecticut  river  to 
the  sources  of  the  Chaudiero,  and  passing 
from  thence  in  a  north-easterly  dlt^c.\fe\v, 
south  of  the  RoosUic,  Vo  \}[va  1^«j^  ol  CYa*- 
leurs.     We  furlhei  Te^oYX^  X\kaX  vVct*  ^'O"" 
not  exist,  lu  Ih^;  d\«v\iX«Ci  V«Ti\VOTJt ' 
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other  line  of  higblAndf  which  is  in  accor- 
dAne«  with  the  2d  artido  of  the  treaty  of 
1 783 ;  aod  that  the  line  which  ia  claimed 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
fine  of  the  hic^ands  of  the  treaty  of  1783, 
does  not  pass  nearer  than  from  40  or  50 
miles  of  the  north- westernmost  head  of  the 
Connecticut  riTsr,  and  therefore  has  no 
pretension  to  be  pot  forward  as  the  line 
intended  by  the  treaty  of  1783." 

'  Sach  is  the  satisfactory  conclusion 
to  which  we  are  brought ;  we  must 
now  lead  our  readers  up  to  it  by  some 
brief  account  of  the  controversy. 
Here  are  first  the  words  themselves  of 
the  treaty  of  1783,  which  have  ocea* 
stoned  all  the  disputOj  notwithstanding 
they  are  declared  to  have  so  very  op- 
posite an  intention : — 

"  Article  2.  And  that  all  disputes  which 
might  arise  in  future  on  the  subject  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  said  United  States  may 
be  prevented,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  de« 
clsred  that  the  following  are,  and  shall  be, 
their  boundaries :  vis.  from  the  north-west 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz.  that  angle  which 
U  formed  by  a  line  draum  due  north  from 
the  source  of  the  St  Croix  river  to  the 
highlands,  along  the  said  highlands  which 
divide  those  rivers  that  empty  tliemselves 
into  the  river  St  Lawrence  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to 
the  north-westernmost  head  of  the  Con^ 
necticut  river;  thence  down  along/'&c&c. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  north*west 
angle  laid  down  as  one  boundary  of 
the  United  States ;  but  this  angle  was 
at  no  fixed  iLnown  point :  it  was  to 
be  determined  by  drawing  two  lines, 
one  due  north  from  the  source  of  the 


and  has  always  borae  amongst  the 
Indians,  the  same  name  (the  Scoodeag) 
as  that  part  of  the  river  nearer  the 
mouth ;  while  the  northern  branch, 
regarded  by  the  aborigines  as  the  tri* 
butary  stream,  is  called,  amongst 
them,  by  a  quite  different  name,  the 
Chiputnaticook.     But  the  main  dis- 

})ute  concerned  the  other  line,  name- 
y,  the  range  of  highlands  which  were 
to  be  traced  from  the  head  of  the  Con- 
necticut to  meet  this  due  north  lino. 
The  Americans  found,  or  invented, 
one  running  north  of  the  whole  river 
St  John.  The  English  insist  that  tho 
highlands  of  the  treaty  take  their  course 
south  of  the  source  of  the  St  John, 
anu  outh  of  the  Roostuc.  Not  only 
do  all  arguments  drawn  from  old  char- 
ters, ot  ancient  boundaries,  contradict 
the  claim  of  the  Americans,  but  it  is 
now  discovered  that  the  face  of  the 
country  is  irreconcilably  against  them ; 
their  range  of  highlands  comes  not 
within  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  the  place 
it  should  start  from ;  it  exhibits  no 
continuity  of  elevations  ;  and  their 
calculations  of  the  height  of  places 
proves  to  bo  singularly  erroneous. 
'  The  better  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  treaty,  and  the  strength 
of  our  own  position,  we  must  resort  to 
the  circumstances  which  made  this 
mode  of  description  necessary,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  language  came 
to  be  employed.  Previous  to  the  war 
of  independence,  the  boundaries  of 
Massachusetts  had  been  the  subject  of 
discussion,  and  were  still  unsettled. 
At  this  time  it  will  be  remembered 


St  Croix,  the  other  from  the  source  of    that  Maine  was  a  province  of  Massa- 


the  Connecticut,  along  certain  high- 
lands. Where  these  two  lines  should 
meet,  would  be  found  the  angle  form- 
ing the  extreme  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  Disputes  arose  on  both 
these  lines.  The  St  Croix,  when 
traced  upwards,  is  found  to  branch  into 
two  streams,  the  one  diverging  to  the 
north,  the  other  running  on  to  the 
west.  The  Americans  selected  the 
northern  stream  from  the  source  of 
which  to  draw  their  clue  north  line. 
We  adhered  to  the  western ;  and  as 
one  proof  out  of  others  that  we  were 
right  in  to  doing,  we  may  here  men- 
tion that  the  western  stream  which  we 
followed  as  the  true  St  Croix,  bears. 


chusetts — it  has  been  since  erected 
into  an  independent  state — and  that 
what  is  now  called  New  Brunswick 
bore  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia.  Massa- 
chusetts was  well  understood  to  be 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  waters  of 
the  St  Croix,  but  its  territonr  to  tho 
north  was  undefined.  •  It  had  endea- 
voured to  extend  its  claim  to  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  but  without  success;  and 
the  boundary  between  it  and  Nova 
Ssotia,  if  it  had  ever  been  drawn,  had 
been  lost  agai  n,  because  the  land  i  n  these 
parts  had  so  often  changed  masters  and 
changed  names,  being  sometimes  the 
Nova  Scotia  of  England,  and  some- 
times the  Acadie*  of  France.     In  this 


•  Tbe  origin  of  the  word  Aeodie  is  carious.     **  Tbe  W|  '^^^<^  '^^^'^  ^'^'^  ^  ^^vt 
^ptieg  iuelf  wm$  known  by  the  Indiana  of  the  MoTT\ia«\  VnYie  (:«\i\c>  iXWWi^^W^  ^^^ 
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itite  of  thiogif  and  when  Bpenkiog  of 
so  noMttlod  a  country*  it  was  nataral 
to  hafo  reeoniw  to  some  ^^reat  foa* 
tares  of  the  soU, 

*'  From  tbt  earliest  periodi,"  we  are 
teldy  *'  it  had  been  known  to  the  Frtneh  and 
Enalish  settlen  in  that  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica,  that  a  amt  axb  of  eleTaUon,  or 
heiffht  oftantl,  which  had  iti  origin  in  the 
Enalish  cdoniety  paaaed  to  the  north- east, 
throwing  down  from  the  one  flanky  at  about 
45^  north  latitode,  the  head  waters  of  the 
Conaecticnt  ri?er,  which  empties  itself  to 
the  sooth  into  that  channel  of  the  Allan- 
tic  Ocean  which  separates  Long  Island 
fktMB  the  continent ;  and  from  tho  other 
flank  the  head  wattrs  of  the  8t  Fhmcis 
river,  which  empties  itself  in  a  north- wes- 
terly direction  into  the  river  St  Lawrence. 
Fktrlher  to  the  north-east,  the  head  waters 
of  tha  Kenebee  and  the    most  western 
•oorces  of  the  Penobscot  take  their  rise  in 
the  same  height  of  land.    These  two  rivtrs 
discharge  themsclTes    into  the    Atlantic 
Oecai^   whilst  the  Chandii^re  river,   the 
sowcet  of  which  almost  interlock  with  those 
of  the  two  last-named  rivers,  empties  it« 
self  into  the  St  Lawrence,  nearly  opposite 
to  Quebec*     Equally  close  to  the  lonrces 
of  the  Cbaudi^re  and  the  Penobscot,  and 
in  abont  46  degrees  of  north  latitude,  the 
soBth-weat  branches  of  the  St  John  are 
derived  from  the  same  height  of  the  land. 
This  river,  after  mnning  for  abont   160 
miles  in  a  north-eastwardly  course,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  same  axis  of  elevation  at 
which  it  takes  its  riae,  turns  to  the  soutli<* 
east ;  and  at  the  great  falls  of  the  St  John, 
m  north  latitude  47<>  2'  39",  passes  through 
the  same  ails,  and  proceeds  to  discharge 
itself  into  the  Bsy  of  Fundy.     It  is  further 
of  importance  to  observe,  that  tho  trail  or 
path  of  the   Indian  nations  between  the 
Atlantic  ocean  and  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
lay  across  that  height  of  land  fh>m  tho 
earliest  times  ;  and  that  Quebec,  which  is 
silnated  on  that  part  of  the  St  Lawrence 
where   the    river  suddenly   contracts   in 
breadthy  and  which  receive*  its  name  from 
the  Indian  word  kehec,  signifying  narrow^ 
appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  resort  for 
the  Indians  long   before   the  w!He  men 
visited  the  eonntry/' 
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f  From  Quebec  the  Indians  were  wont 
to  pass  up  the  Chaudiere  In  their  bark 
canoes,  carrying  them  across  the  Port. 
ages,  and  over  the  height  of  Und  to  the 
waters  of  the  Penobseoty  and  conlianuif 
down  which,  to  near  the  45th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  they  then  turned  np  one  of 
iu  eastern  branches,  called  Passadumkeagi 
whence,  making  a  small  portage  of  abont 
two  miles,  they  got  into  the  westernmost 
waters  of  the  St  Croix,  and  so  reached 
the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  performing  the  whole 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy* 
five  miles  by  water,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  abont  twelve  miles  of  portage, 
over  which,  according  to  the  custom  still 
in  use  by  the  North  American  Indians, 
they  carried  their  light  birch-bark 
canoes."  •  •  • 

"  This  hefffht  of  lantl  was  described  in 
books,  and  most  prominently  set  forth  in 
msps,  long  before  the  revolt  of  the  British 
colonies,  and  tho  independence  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  map  published  by 
Lewis  Evans  of  Philadelphia,  in  1755, 
and  which  Governor  Pownall  annexed  to 
his  work  in  1776,  it  is  laid  down  with  the 
so]>poscd  situation  of  the  portages  over  it, 
•  •  •  •  Upon  that  map  the  high* 
lands  which  divide  the  St  Francis  and  the 
Chaudiere  from  the  Connecticut,  the  Ken* 
nebec,  and  tho  Penobscot,  are  laid  down 
and  called  « Ifetffht  of  Land/" 

Pownall  in  his  work  malLes  familiar 
reference  to  this  height  of  land,  aa 
thus  :— 

"  Connecticut  river.  This  stream  rises 
in  north  latitude  45©  W  at  tho  heiffht  of 
the  hmd. 

"  A  range,  running  hence  across  the 
east  boundary  lino  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
latitude  44©  .3(y,  and  tending  north-enst, 
forms  the  heifjht  of  the  land  between 
Kcnnebaeg  and  Chaudiere  rivers. 

"  All  the  heads  of  Keonobaeg,  Penob« 
scaeg,  and  Passamaqnadda  rivers  (by 
which  last  he  means  the  heads  of  St 
Croix,)  are  in  the  htfiffht  of  land  running 
cast-not  th-east." 

Although  Govenior  Pownairs  work 
was  not  published  till  1776,  bis  infer- 
mation  was  collected  while  be  was 


Brunswick)  by  tho  name  of  Peskadumquodiah,  from  Petkadum,  a  fish,  and  Quodiah^ 
the  name  of  a  fish  resembling  the  cod.  The  French,  according  to  their  usual  custom* 
obbreviated  the  Indian  name,  which  we  sometimes,  in  the  old  records,  read  Quadiac 
and  Cadie,  and  at  length  we  find  it  taking  the  general  designation  of  Acadie.  The 
English  race  have  turned  the  original  Indian  name  into  PoMamaquoddy,  and  the  In« 
dions  of  the  district  have  long  l>een  by  them  familiariy  called  Quoddy  Indians,  as, 
by  the  H«nch,  they  have  been  called  Let  Acadiens.  To  this  day  the  MorriscaV  Vu<^Sum 
call  the  bay  by  its  original  ladioJi  name  ot  PeskadumquodUh.**^^*  XI* 
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governor  of  Massachusetts,  previously    ''  by  those^ whioU  fall  iuto  the  Allan* 


to  and  in  preparation  for  the  French 
irar  in  1756.  It  was  acquired  in  sur- 
Tey  made  with  a  view  to  military 
operations  against  Quebec.  We  find, 
therefore,  in  the  royal  proclamation 
issued  at  the  close  of  the  French  war 
in  1763,  that  this  height  of  land  de- 
scribed by  Governor  Pownall  was 
taken  advantage  of  as  a  great  land- 
mark. These  are  the  words  of  the 
proclamation,  defining  the  govem- 
inent  of  Quebec : — 

"  The  governmeiit  of  Qaebec,  bounded 
en  the  Labrador  coaat  by  the  river  St 
John,  (a  river  of  that  name  on  the  north 
iTde  of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,)  and  from 


tic?*'  What  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  the  language  which«  in  the 
treaty  of  1763,  describes  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  which,  in  the  royal  proclamation 
of  1763,  describes  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  government  of  Quebec* 
intend  one  and  the  same  track  of 
country. 

Where  do  the  Americans  find  other 
rivers  <' falling  into  the  Atlantic?" 
They  find  them  up  at  the  north  in 
Restigonche,  which  flows  into  the 
hay  of  Chaleurst  and  in  the  St  Francis, 
a  tributary  stream  which  feeds  the  St 
John,  and  through  that  channel  may 


thence  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of     be  said  to  fall  into  the  bay  qf  Fimffy, 


that  river  through  the  lake  St  John  to  the 
south  dde  of  the  lake  Nepissen,  from 
whence  the  said  line  crossing  the  river 
St  Lawrence  and  the  lake  ChampUin,  in 
45  degrees  of  north  latitude,  pasAes  along 
the  hlg}dand8  which  divide  the  riven 
that  empty  themgelvet  into  tlie  said  river 
St  Lawrence  from  t/tose  which  fall  into 
the  sea,  ^'c, 

''  Can  there  be  a  doubt  amongst  intel- 
ligent men,"  continues  the  report,  '*  that 
ibo  highlands  mentioned  in  the  royal  pro- 
clamation  are  the  identical  highlands  or 
height  of  land  described  in  the  extrocta 
ft'om  Pownall's  book;  or  that  the  two 
elssses  of  rivers  spoken  of  as  being  divided 
by  these  highlands,  (one  class  falling  into 
the  St  Lawrence,  the  other  into  the  sea,) 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  St  Francis  and 
■Chsudiere  of  Pownall,  the  on/y  rivers 
which  there  empty  themselves  into  the  St 
Lawrence;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Connecticut,  the  Kennebec,  and  the  Pen- 
obscot, the  only  rivers  which  from  thence 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  ?  " 

And  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the 
highlands  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  are 
thb  identical  height  of  land  ;  and  that 
the  rivers  there  meant  as  flowing,  on 
the  one  hand,  into  the  St  Lawrence,  are 
the  St  Francis  and  the  Chaudi^re ; 
and  those  flowing,  on  the  other,  into 
the  Atlantic,  the  Connecticut,  the 
Kennebec,  and  Penobscot  ?  *  What 
other  rivers  can  possibly  be  meant 


"  The  rivers  that  empty  themselves 
into  the  St  Lawrence,  they  find  in 
the  Metis,  in  the  Quelle,  and  Uie  LouPy 
which  two  last  pett^  streams  take  their 
course  from  no  highland  whatevers 
but  from  a  flat  marshy  district  The 
mauner  in  which  tlioy  have  contrived 
to  depart  thus  widely  from  the  plain 
sense  of  the  treaty,  is  this  :  Taking  a 
false  starting- place  from  a  northern 
tributary  stream  of  the  St  Croix,  they 
ran  their  due  north  line»  (avoiding  our 
highlands  by  passing  throngh  or  near 
the  valley  of  the  St  John,)  in  search 
of  the  source  of  a  river  flowing  into 
the  St  Lawrence.  This  point  they 
found  at  the  source  of  the  Metis.  By 
some  strange  miscalculation,  they  ag- 
gravated the  height  of  this  point  to 
between  two  and  three  thousand  feet, 
while  it  is  not  four  hundred;  they 
boldly  declared  that  the  St  Francis  and 
the  Kestigouche  were  the  Atlantic 
rivers  of  the  treaty ;  and  they  proceed- 
ed to  fill  up  this  map  with  a  range  of 
highlands  running  parallel  with,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  St  Law« 
rencc,  and  dropping  down  upon  the 
head  of  the  Connecticut:  the  said 
range  of  highlands  having,  un  fact,  no 
such  elevation,  or  continuity,  as 
they  ascribe  to  it,  being  interrupted 
by  extensive  tracks  of  open  marshy 
soil,  and  finally  not  approaching  the 


*  When  we  look  at  certain  passages  in  Pownsll,  and  compare  them  with  tbo  lan- 
guage used  in  the  royal  proclainatiou  of  17(33,  with  the  description  of  the  future  boun- 
dary proposed  for  the  United  States  of  America,  found  in  the  secret  journals  of  the 
Congress,  and  with  the  terms  of  the  commissions  of  the  governor  of  Lower  Canada 
'and  Nova  Scotia  immediately  after  the  peace  of  1763,  the  further  inference  is 
frretlstlble,  that  the  highlands  mentioned  in  them  are  identical  with  the  height  of 
land  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and  with  the  highlands  intended  by  the  second  article 
of  the  treaty  of  17S3.^P,  22. 


IMI*] 


Tim  Bovudary  QmuUtn. 


»& 


■omoe  of  th*  Coaaecticitt  nearer  thin    joonuls,  tb&t  the  rupectitt  right*  of 


loii^  or  fifty  milek 

•■  Bf  nfaranea  to  tte  aip  A..  y«v 
LordaUp  will  obMrv*  thai  no  chftin  or 
fidg*   ift  fboad  ezisadiag  from  tba  mo« 

of  tlM  Oaclfe  CO  tW  eaiu 
of  the  McQwaotu ;  >cl 
if  w  ofa^  a  liM  cxtaiA'iv  Mmca  f 
teo  pamH  iimi  tkt  AmtrieoM 
^^tfmeitdkUJUiiiimukiUi,  AathsTeri- 
flcotlnn  or  diqiroval  of  thhi  ridge  wu  o 
■attor  of  vitol  inportuMO  in  the  contro* 
jwnf  ofaoot  the  booodaiy,  «a  were  rerj 
coreM  to  ezamine  that  part  of  the  cono- 
tiy*  in  order  that  oar  report  laif  ht  effec- 
taallj  dlyoee  of  the  natter  one  waj  or  the 
oCher,  coubtently  with  the  truth.  We^ 
Ihoiefiwo.  after  a  earefnl  examination  of 
aD  dm  part  of  the  coimtry,  between  the 
mooth  of  the  Sfittasrwawqnam,  where  this 
fiver  joina  the  river  St  John,  ani  the 
aaalom  aourtjai  of  the  Etchemin  rirer, 
wtet'tefiofljf  dadarr  thai  ike  rid^  ia- 
jcrtatf  m  tkt  Awtaiemn  mtap  it  tniirtly 
JutUiomM^  aad  that  there  ii  no  foondatioa 
In  iho  natural  appearance  of  the  couniry 
iiar  aach  an  invention.  Ilad  anj  tkiog  of 
the  kind  been  there,  we  mnst  Biiaroidably 
luYO  aoen  it,  and  have  croued  it  on  oar 
WBj  from  the  mouth  of  the  Miiuywaw- 


these  coantriei  should  be  determined. 
And  who  for  a  moment  erer  dreamed 
that  the  boiudaries  of  Maine  or  of 
MasMchnsects  erer  extended  bejond 
the  sonrces  of  tlie  St  John :  Yel  to 
thxi  height  hare  thej  run  their  boon- 
darj.  When»  in  the  negodation  vhich 
tenniiutedin  the  treaty  of  1763,  it  wu 
proposed  by  the  American  diploBa- 
tista  to  make  the  St  John  throu|phont 
the  northern  boundarjt  the  propori- 
tion  was  not  listened  to— it  was  repaid- 
ed  as  too  preposterous  for  discussion ; 
and  yet  now  the  state  of  Maine  as- 
serts a  boundary  bejtund  the  St  John ! 
But  let  U5  suppose  that  the  words  of 
the  treaty  are  to  be  interpreted 
without  anj  reference  whatever  to 
antecedent  facts— are  to  be  interpreted 
as  if»  for  the  first  time,  a  boimdary 
line  was  to  be  drawn  along  a  country 
about  to  be  divided  between  two 
claimants.  Under  such  terms  of  in- 
terpretation, what  would  be  the  evident 
con:»tniction  of  the  words  of  tho 
treaty — what  their  palpable  meaning 
and  purpose  ?  Plainly  this  that  tho 
highland  boundary  was  here  chosen. 


qoam  to  Lake  Etchemin ;  the  course  of    and  thus  described,  for  the  very  pnr- 
thal  fietatioua  ridge,  as  represented  in  the     p^ge  of  securing  to  each  claimant  tho 

'^■"^f!"*"^!  Y'^.J^^  ?'?^7?"  °*!!*    complete  possession  and  uninterrupted 

use  of  the  rivers  flowing  through  his 
territory.  The  surveyor  who  had  to 
carry  into  effect  such  an  agreement, 
would  look  out  for  highlands  which 
separated  rivers  flowing  from  the 
right  hand  through  the  territoiy  of 
one  party,  from  rivers  flowing  from 
the  left  hand  through  the  territory  of 
the  other  party.  The  Americans  have 
pitched  upon  a  so-called  ridge  of  high- 
lands, the  rivers  flowing  from  which, 
both  on  the  right  and  the  left,  have 
their  course  and  fall  into  the  sea,  all 
in  the  territory  of  one  only  of  the 
rival  parties ! 

It  is  of  such  a  claim  as  this,  so 
counter  to  common-sense  and  to  his- 
torical factSy  and  denied  to  them  by 
the  configuration  of  the  country  itself, 
that  the  inhabitants  of    Maine    are 


east  of  Lake  Etchemin.  And  it  is  siogu- 
lar  enOBgh  that  precisely  at  the  point 
where  the  pretended  ridge  crotses  the 
llittaTwawqaam.  aad  for  miny  miles 
around,  the  country  u  a  hw  fiut  swaMjt, 
the  streams  issuing  from  which  have  such 
a  sluggish  course,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
pereeptiblo  current,  or  one  suflBciently 
eatahlished  to  give  visible  motion  to  a 
feather.  Over  no  part  of  the  couotry 
which  we  traversed,  from  the  St  John  to 
Lake  Etchemin.  does  the  elevation  exceed 
ftfky  feet,  nor  is  there  any  visible  elevation 
at  any  point  of  the  couree.  It  is  only 
fCVff  of  Lake  Etchemin  that  the  highlands 
elidmed  by  the  Americans  as  the  highlands 
of  the  treaty  of  1783,  are  found.  These 
an  viaible  from  a  distance  of  several 
milM,  and  are  a  portion  of  the  highlands 
which  we  have  spoken  of  at  p.  41  as  the 
northern  branch." — P.  45. 


That  is,  the  northern  branch  of  accustomed  to  speak  as  if,  by  our  re- 

onr  well-defined  highlands,  springing  fusal  to  recognise  it,  they  were  the 

from  them  in  the  latitude,  and  not  far  most  injured  people  on  the  face  of  the 

from  Lake  Champlain.  earth.    "  We  call  upon  the  President 

It  18  well  known  that  the  line  of  and  Congress,"  says  the  Governor  of 

the  treaty  of  1783  was  intended  to  be  Maine,  in  a  report  transmitted  to  tho 

descriptive  of  the  ancient  boundaries  P/esident  of  the  United  States,  April 

Ofthe  northern  states  ofthe  Union  and  30,  1837>  ''we  invoke  that  aid  and 

Nova  Scotia ;  and  it  is  the  frequent  sympathy  of  our  sister  stalea  ii^\sl^ 

language  of  Congress,   in  its  owa  Maine  has  aWays  ;sLCQOt^c^\ft  ^rsfi^^ 


-   t\ie  oa^r""-   ,  ^  hafo    --?,.     b\"»  T  ,-,,1,  .oi  •     „  rBrfl'''"*^. 

•M"""-,  ,.«».<•• '^,.,».«  ""■    ("'"SMum.  •  ■?  „,  aeoooi»' 


1840.]  The  Boundary  Queitian,  337 

The  quettion  was  mooted — a  question 
wfaiehy  if  there  had  been  any  ground 
for  doabty  would  certainly  hare  been 
stirred  long  ago — ^which  of  the  two 
conntriea  had  the  right>  pending  the 
eaiitroTeny»  to  govern  this  debate- 
aUe  land.  It  had  always  been  under* 
stood  that  England,  who  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  treatv»  in  possession  of  the 
territory,  and  who  was  bound  to  sur- 
render nothing  more  than  what  would 
be  proved  to  belong  to  its  old  revolt- 
ed colonies,  was  to  retidn  the  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  protect  the  soil,  for 
the  sake  of  both  parties,  from  all  in- 
terlopers..   But  even  this,  we  say,  bas     

been  questioned,  and   the   sUte    of    the  people  of  Maine  and  the  anthoritSes 


lory  which  is  in  diipnte.  If,  then,  the 
diflVrenco  between  the  two  countries  has 
not  been  long  since  settled,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  ]>ropo8als  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  which,  at  it  appears  to  her  Majes- 
ty *9  Government,  were  in  their  nature 
honourable  for  both  partira. 

"  With  respect  to  the  events  that  have 
recently  occurred  between  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick,  her  Mijesty's  Govern- 
ment deeply  deplore  that  any  drcum- 
stancei  should  have  arisen  tending  to 
threaten  an  interruption  of  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries ;  but 
hrr  Majesty's  Government  cannot  refrain 
from  observing,  that  if  any  collision  shall 
unfortunately  have  taken  place  between 


Maine,  turbulent  and  impatient,  thinks 
it  a  hardship  that  she  is  not  let  into 
possession  of  this  litigated  property. 

In  this  state  of  things  Mr  Steven- 
son, the  Minister  of  the  United  States 
residing  in  this  country,  writes  to  Lord 
Pslmerston, "  to  invite  the  attention 
of  her  Miyesty's  Government  to  the 
lubject,  and  in  the  most  solemn  and 
sanest  manner  invoke  its  speedy  and 
prompt  interposition.*' 

To  this  letter  Lord  Palmerston  re- 

a  (April  3,  1839)  with  truth  and 
ty. 

"  The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  state, 
in  reply  to  Mr  Stevenion's  note,  that  her 
Miyesty's  Government  fully  share  the 
o^oioDs  expressed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  to  the  importance  of 
ft  faal  settlement  of  the  Boundary  Ques- 
tion; and  they  partake  of  the  anxiety  felt 
by  that  Government,  that  such  settlement 
ihoold  be  arrived  at  with  as  little  delay  as 
Iht  nature  of  things  will  admit :  and  her 
Miyesty's  Government  flatter  themselves 
Ibat  they  have  given  indisputable  proofs 
of  their  sincerity  in  this  matter  ;  first,  by 
fteeepting,  without  hesitation,  the  award 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  however 
&sdvantageous  to  Great  Britain ;  and  by 
ftdhering  to  that  award  until  the  United 
States  had  irrevocably  determined  to  re- 
ject it ;  and,  secondly,  by  afterwards  pro- 
porfng  to  solve  the  question,  by  dividing 
*<riaUy  between  the  two  parties  the  terri- 


of  New  Brunswick,  that  collision  will  have 
been  brought  on  by  hostile  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  Maine,  planned  or  decided  upon 
in  secret,  executed  suddenly  and  without 
previous  notice,  and  so  conducted  that,  if 
it  had  bten  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mune  to  provoke  a  conflict,  bet* 
ter  means  could  not  well  have  been  devised 
to  attain  that  end.  Her  Majesty's  Governs 
ment,  however,  feel  great  pleasure  in  do- 
ing the  fullest  justice  to  the  wise  and  en<> 
lightened  course  pursued  upon  this  occa- 
sion by  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
-  and  they  beg  Mr  Stevenson  to  assure  the 
President,  that  the  Biitish  Government  is 
equally  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of 
peace  which  hu  guided  the  councils  of  the 
President  in  this  conjuncture  of  aflGsirs.'* 
—P.  62.  Part  I. 

Mr  Stevenson,  in  his  reply,  as  he 
was  in  duty  bound,  throws  his  shield 
over  his  countrymen  of  Maine  ;  but  a 
perusal  of  the  correspondence  of /tor 
own  authorities,  and  of  the  resolves 
of  their  own  legislature,  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  they  do  not  merit  his  de- 
fence. We  anxiously  hope  that  this 
question  will  now  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  determination  ;  but  if  the  con- 
test is  prolonged,  we  are  convinced 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  every  impar* 
tlal  man,  this  will  be  owing  entirely 
to  the  unreasonable  pretensions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Maine. 
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1>B  WALSTEIMi  THB  ENTHITBIABT. 
A  TALE  or  THE  FAENCH  ASYOLUTION. 


Gre\t  men  must  be  employed  to 
complete  great  changes  in  empire ;  but 
little  men  often  begin  them.  In  this 
moral  architecture,  the  man  who  raises 
the  proud  superstructure,  who  bring* 
all  the  discordant  features  into  one 
grand  harmony,  who  fills  the  eye  with 
the  consummate  and  magnificent  shape 
of  solidity  and  power,  must  be  the 
master  of  his  art ;  but  any  workman 
«IB  dig  the  foundation. 

Joseph  II.  of  Germany  was  the 
workman  of  the  French  Rcvolotion. 
He  was  the  delrer,  Napoleon  was  the 
trolritect.  Nothing  could  be  more  re- 
mote from  each  other,  than  tbo  oh* 
scnre  industry  of  the  German  and  the 
Inrilliant  mischief  of  the  Italian ;  yet 
ihey  were  combined  in  one  fearful  fa- 
brieation^  they  were  both  essential  to 
the  design  :  if  Joseph,  in  all  his  medi- 
ocrity, had  never  been  bom.  Napo- 
leon, in  all  his  splendour,  would  never 
have  been  heard  of.  Let  philosophers 
nocmcile  those  diflficnlties ;  I  have  now 
■o  tiflse  to  speculate.  Those  are  the 
Biysteries  of  hnman  character.  They 
Bost  be  left  till  the  day  when  oracles 
rtme,  and  men  have  only  to  ask 
questions  of  the  pythoness. 

Some  years  ago,  in  a  tour  during 
which  I  passed  some  days  of  an  in- 
tense summer  among  the  hills  of  Ca» 
rinthia,  I  happened  to  meet  a  wander- 
er like  myself,  who,  though  with  but 
one  riband  at  his  button-hole,  had  seen 
•errice  in  the  field,  had  sustained  office 
in  the  imperial  court,  taken  his  share 
in  the  chief  events  of  the  last  thirty 
years ;  and,  in  his  twofold  capacity  of  a 
general  officer  and  an  imperial  coun- 
dllor,  was  as  well  calculated  to  assist 
a  traveller  in  a  huge  German  hotel  to 

St  through  the  heaviness  of  an  idle 
y,  as  most  men  whom  fortune  has 
ever  thrown  in  my  way.  He  was  still 
in  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  very 
finest  period  of  life ;  when  the  under- 
standiug  has  arrived  at  its  maturity 
without  losing  its  lustre,  and  the  heart, 
if  man  can  be  allowed  to  have  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  has  acquired  steadi- 
ness without  losing  its  sensibility.  His 
countenance  was  handsome,  yet  with 
tome  lines  of  trial ;  and  both  counte- 
nance and  manner  had,  as  Hamlet 
^JB,  *'  more  of  the  ancient  Roman 


than  the  Dane.*'  He  looked  as  If  he 
had  been  bom  rather  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Alps  than  the  northern,  and 
I  could  conceive  him,  at  the  head  of 
his  corps  cTarmffe,  or  in  the  midst  of  a 
whirlwind  of  Hungarian  cidraBsierft 
making  a  very  showy  figure  of  modem 
chivalry. 

We  discussed  the  great  names  of 
the  war  over  our  bottle  of  wine,  in  the 
light  way  in  which  men  talk  of  those 
who  can  now  do  them  neither  good 
nor  ill ;  generals  who  could  no  longer 
order  any  body  to  be  shot,  and  empe- 
rors who  had  given  up  the  keys  of 
Olmutz,  or  who  could  no  longer  send 
the  refractory  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  wolves  of  Siberia. 

''  There  were  but  two  men  in  the 
world  when  I  first  knew  it,*'  said  the 
general. 

I  involuntarily  stared  at  this  ante- 
diluvian view  of  things.    He  smiled. 

"  That  is,»'  said  he,  "  there  were 
but  two  men  in  the  worM  whose  names 
it  ever  mentioned — your  Pitt  and  all 
the  world*s  Napoleon.  In  those  days,  I 
hated  your  great  minister  as  much  as 
I  worshipped  the  Corsican.  They 
were  my  opposing  powers  of  light  and 
darkness,  my  two  antagonist  prin- 
ciplcs^the  tyrant  of  the  seas  and  the 
regenerator  of  the  e^irth ;  but  i  bad  the 
excnso  of  having  all  Germany,  or  per- 
haps all  Europe,  of  my  opinion." 

"  The  Germans  soon  changed  theirs, 
I  presume,  at  least  of  the  French  Em- 
peror." 

"  My  countrymen,"  said  the  gene- 
ral, "  are  certainly  excellent  men ;  but 
they  have  not  the  faculty  of  reason- 
ing. They  toil  admirahiy ;  but  they 
find  it  difficult  to  think.  Tiiey  have 
the  virtue  of  the  mule  in  pci  feet  ion. 
Give  them  something  obscure,  heavy, 
and  disheartening  to  labour  at,  and 
they  will  drudge  away  for  ever.  Their 
existence,  known  too,  like  the  mole's, 
by  the  little  heaps  of  dust  which  they 
throw  up  on  the  surface,  and  uudoubt- 
edly  loosening  the  soil  fur  bettor  uses 
to  come.  But  the  moment  they  are 
put  upon  the  surface  they  are  blind  ; 
— bid  them  walk,  and  they  stumble : 
bid  them  run,  and  they  fall  into  the 
first  ditch.  In  literature,  they  are 
wbiX  t^  ^\Qii««t«  are  to  an  army,  es- 


1840.]  De  Wahtein, 

lential  to  every  adTance,  but  a  rotigli 
eoqis  after  all ;  vtout,  etronf-liunded 
serfs ;  and  with  hatchet  and  saw  in 
hand  formidable  to  thickets  and  rocks ; 
bat  what  man  ever  looks  among  the 
pooeefs  for  a  hero  ?" 

«■  Yet  tliejr  had  e$prii  enough  to  ad- 
■irt  the  romantie  glitter  and  magic 
fmks  of  Napoleon.*' 

•<  Yes"  aaid  the  general*  «« all 
dnidren  are  fond  of  tales  of  wonder» 
aid  all  gossips  of  telling  them.  We 
Germans  are  proud  of  our  country,  and 
It  is  by  nature  a  noble  one — certainly 
nperior  in  its  natural  advantages  to 
any  other  that  I  have  seen*  not  oven 
tneptiiig  your  own ;  for  the  unrival- 
M  loveliness  of  England  is  the  work 
of  man*  of  freedomi  good  sense,  and 
the  simple  tastes  of  the  nation.  But 
we  are  still  in  our  infancy.  Germany 
b  enly  one  huge  nursery,  in  which 
the  population  is  in  its  cradle.  But 
we  are  children  with  a  tine  inheritance 
wiling  for  us  when  we  shall  arrive  at 
the  age  of  discretion  ;  yet,  until  then, 
we  must  be  allowed  to  play  the  antics 
ef  the  nursery,  to  stare  at  every  thing-, 
to  imagine  that  we  know  every  thinj7> 
to  attempt  every  thing,  and,  finally, 
like  ehildren  who  never  see  a  toy  but 
with  a  longing  to  know  what  niukos 
it  squeak,  or  dance,  or  tumble,  break- 
ing up  every  ono  of  our  gruvor  toys 
of  state,  religion,  and  scioucc,  with  a 
cariosity  worthy  of  the  cradle,  and 
having  only  the  fragments,  after  nil, 
for  our  pains.  I  am  a  patriot.  Sir,** 
said  he  with  a  smile,  ''  yet  you  sec  1 
too  can  play  the  philosopher." 

**  But  when  is  your  infant  to  arrive 
at  man's  estate?" 

**  National  minds  arc  of  blow 
growth,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  do  not 
think  that  Germany  will  be  mature 
in  less  than  five  hundred  years.  It 
will  take  at  least  a  century  to  get  rid 
of  her  presumption  that  sho  is  the 
cleverest  nation  in  the  world  ;  and 
until  then  sho  cannot  be  said  to  even 
have  the  use  of  her  understanding." 

''  A  long  probation.  But  she  Is 
eertainly  not  retrograding :  sho  is 
clearly  advancing." 

"  I  am  not  so  fully  convinced  of 
that.  Sho  is  yet  got  little  beyond  the 
line  where  the  French  Kevdlution 
placed  her.  I  allow  that  to  hnvc  been 
an  advance.  But  it  was  universal. 
It  pushed  every  nation  of  Europe 
•ome  degrees  nearer  the  moral  erjua- 
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tor.  Politics  are  the  sun  of  the  world. 
England  had  sun  enough  already,  and 
could  be  tropical  only  to  be  scorched  ; 
but  Germany,  cold,  aguish,  swampy, 
and  wild,  would  be  much  the  better 
for  being  half  roasted  alive.  The 
world  has  to  thank  a  German  for 
thut  revolution.  Joseph  the  Seconds 
of  all  Germans  that  over  lived  the 
truest  model  of  the  German  of  the 
nineteenth  century -~was  the  man," 

''  What — Joseph  the  philosopher 
and  philanthropist  I  Where  was  the 
fire?" 

**  We  shall  long  remember  him," 
observed  the  general,  *'  for  three 
thingfl— the  partition  of  Poland,  the 
loss  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  oveN 
throw  of  the  Bourbon  throne." 

The  evening  was  one  of  southern 
beauty ;  and  the  window  of  the  hotel 
overlooked  ono  of  those  small  lakes 
which  are  so  numerous  in  the  coun* 
try,  watered  by  the  thousand  springs 
of  the  Tyroleso  hills.  The  air,  after 
a  day  of  intense  warmth,  flowed  in 
filled  with  the  freshnets  of  the  moun- 
tain vegetation  ;  and  a  young  rising 
moon,  just  touching  with  her  .circlet 
the  brow  of  a  forest  above,  gave  the 
duo  finishing  of  the  picture.  But 
even  this  was  not  all  |  fur  a  troop  of 
the  travelling  horn-players,  who  range 
all  Europe  from  the  Mediterranean 
to,  I  believe,  the  Pole,  seeing  our 
casement  open,  took  up  a  position  in 
the  adjoining  garden  and  began  their 
display.  All  this  is  common ;  but  the 
etltict  was  as  good,  on  the  whole,  as 
if  wo  had  heard  it  in  a  salon  of 
Vienna,  or  wero  even  enjoying  a 
painted  moon  and  canvass  forest,  with 
the  full  crash  of  a  Parisian  orchestra 
in  front,  to  take  us  by  storm. 

Wo  had  both  sunk  into  silence ;  and 
after  a  while  I  observed  my  companion 
had  drawn  from  his  bosom  a  miniature, 
on  which  ho  gaxed  with  a  fixed  eye. 
Ho  saw  that  I  was  looking  at  him, 
and  handed  it  over  to  mo.  It  was 
well  worth  his  study,  for  it  was  one  of 
the  loveliest  faces  that  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life. 

*'*  I  presume  I  may  ask  the  name  ? 
It  is  excessively  lovely— at  once  gentlo 
and  noble." 

*<  You  may ;  for  she  is  neither  an 
opera  girl  nor  a  goddess.  It  was  ex^ 
actly  in  such  an  hour,  and  in  this 
very  apartment,  five-and- twenty  years 
ago,  that  a  Geimau  {cVoiv^  ^l  teSoA 
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wai  indebted  to  thii  lady  for  the  most 
important  event  of  bii  life.** 

I  looked  all  curioiitj  ;  but  feeling 
that  I  had  no  right  to  intrude  upon 
his  recollections  of  one  perhaps  dead» 
nmained  in  silence.  But  foreign 
manners  are  often  remarkably  frank ; 
and  he  saw  my  wisb  at  once. 

«<  Yoa  shall  hare  the  story/'  said 
he«  ^  of  my  friend.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiast in  those  days,  though  bom  on 
the  norUiern  side  of  the  Alps.  The 
lady  was  somewhat  of  an  enthusiast 
too,  though  no  Encyclopediste.  Both 
had  their  share  of  the  republican 
maniaf  though  both  living  in  the  most 
forn^al  court  from  this  to  Pekin.  But 
1  must  tell  the  story  in  my  own  way." 

He  then  threw  himself  back  in  hb 
chair,  and  with  his  eyes  fixing  alter- 
nately on  the  landscape  and  the  pic- 
ture, talked  in  the  dramatic  style  into 
which  the  continental  taste  throws 
every  thing. 

*'  Imagine  a  young  oflScer  of  the 
Hungarian  Guard,  enraptured  with  a 
sense  of  his  wearing  the  most  showy 
of  all  possible  uniforms,  declining  to 
dance  when  the  fairest  forms  of 
Vienna  were  whirling  before  him,  and 
playing  the  coxcomb  with  the  most 
well-bred  apathy  in  the  world.  Ima- 
gine another  figure  in  this  history 
piece,  a  beautiful  woman  of  the  first 
rank,  approaching  him,  with  ridicule 
^arkling  in  her  brilliant  eyes.  '  Bon 
jour,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  you  look  the 
very  picture  of  a  philosopher.'  " 

*<  Then,  your  Imperial  Highness,  I 
look  perfectly  unliko  what  I  am,  or 
ever  can  be,  while  I  have  the  honour 
of  being  in  the  same  ball-room  with 
you,"  was  the  answer,  without  chan- 
ging his  position. 

"  Perhaps  said  gallantly,  yet  per- 
haps not ;  I  know  the  Count  de  Wal- 
.  stein's  chivalry,  yet  I  suspect  he  de- 
.  spisos  the  sex,"  playfully  observed  the 
lady. 

'^  Never,  when  all  that  is  charming 
in  it  Has  such  a  representative  as  your 
Imperial  Highness." 

''  Well,  that  at  least  is  unequivocal ; 
and  I  must  acknowledge  that-  the 
opinion  of  so  severe  a  critic  as  Count 
Walstein  is  said  to  be,  is  of  peculiar 
value.  But,  to  say  no  more  on  those 
pretty  topics,  how  long  is  it  since  you 
have  returned  to  Vienna  ?" 

**  I  have  already  lost  the  recollec- 
tion.    Let  Schiller  answer  for  me:— 
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<  Who  reckons  the  momenta 
When  beauty  U.nigh — 
When  life  is  a  glance. 
And  the  soul  is  a  ^h?'" 


*'  Well,  I  see  yon  are  determined  to 
eontinue  in  yonr  old  opinions.  Wonen 
are  made  to  be  langhed  ^t.  But  as 
none  of  the  Guard  ever  eondeeoend  to 
waltz,  tell  me  the  news  from  the  Low 
Countries.  Is  the  Emperor  still  aan- 
guine  in  his  ideas  of  reducing  them  to 
order?  We  all  know  Count  D' Alton's 
great  abilities ;  but  I  have  acme  vtfy 
dear  relatives  there,  and  I  feel  an 
anxiety  to  know  the  state  in  whieh  you 
left  Brabant." 

The  young  officer  listened»rose  from 
his  seat,  and  drew  a  fauUmii  for  the 
ladv.  The  subject  was  a  real  one, 
and  the  vapid  elegance  of  the  guards- 
man was  exchanged  for  respectful 
attention.  His  regiment  had  been 
quartered  at  Brussels  on  the  first 
breaking  out  of  the  Flemish  discon- 
tents in  1788,  and  he  now  slightly 
detailed  the  circumstances  which  had 
occurred  within  his  knowledge. 

"  My  infancy,"  said  the  princess, 
''  was  spent  in  the  palace  of  the  Arch- 
duke, and  though,  when  he  ceased  to 
be  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  I^  re- 
turned to  Germany,  my  recollections 
of  that  fine  city,  and  not  less  of  its 
luxuriant  landscape,  and  its  kind  and 
hospitable  people,  are  as  much  alive  as 
ever.  Of  course,  I  know  all  the  noble 
families.  Are  any  of  them  engaged 
in  those  unhappy  disturbances  ¥" 

<'  None  that  I  oonld  hear  of^"  was 
the  answer.  "  The  whole  charaeler 
of  the  popular  convulsion  was  the  re» 
verse  of  all  that  strongly  engages  the 
mind.  The  controversy  was  of  law- 
yers, not  men ;  of  old  privileges 
against  new  encroachments :  it  began 
in  the  parchments  of  jurists  and  advo- 
cates, and  is  likely  to  end  in  the  dust 
and  darkness  of  the  closets  from  which 
it  came." 

"  Then  our  war  with  the  Nether- 
lands will  be  brief,  and  Count  D*  Alton 
will  settle  the  rebellion  by  a  ffeu^de* 
joie;'  said  the  fair  poliUcian.  '« I  see 
that  vou  have  no  faith  in  the  force  of 
popular  outcry  against  the  spurs  and 
swords  of  the  Austrian  cuirassiers." 

**  That  must  depend  on  circum- 
stances," was  the  reply.  "  We  know 
what  an  army  can  do ;  but  in  the  nund 
of  a  nation  we  have  a  new  element  be- 
fore us.     We  know  the  limit  of  the 
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naehfaw ;  bat  wbo  can  tell  the  limit  of 
powen  that,  Bke  the  wind*  at  this  mo- 
flMnt  nnfelt,  may,  at  the  next«  change 
the  calm  for  the  storm ;  and  then,  sub- 
lidfaig  aa  raddenlT  as  it  rose*  leaTe  us 
MthiBg  bat  the  desolation  that  marks 
tti  way  aeross  the  land  ?  *' 

The  princess  felt  henelf  gradually 
s^gaged  by  the  conTersation.  The 
ssntunent  and  the  expression  might 
be  Boddngf  but  they  were  new  to  her* 
wm  totaw  unlike  the  language  of  the 
conrty  and  were  the  more  surprising 
from  being  the  language  of  one  of  tliat 
VBiT  showy  corps  whom  all  the  world 
looked  on  as  the  especial  idlers  of  the 
eoorti  periiapsto  prolong  an  indoU 
genee  wnieh  she  began  to  feel  in  the 
■our,  the  scenes  and  the  speaker,  she 
tamed  to  the  t<^dc  of  the  Belgian  tu- 
■nltsonoe  more.  The  subject,  too, 
had  an  interest  for  the  guardsman, 
of  whicb  he  had  been  hitherto  uncon- 
anoui^  and  he  began  to  wonder  at  the 
ardour  of  the  thonghts  which  rose  to 
his  Dps. 

"  If  the  lorers  of  change,''  said  he, 
"eapeet  any  thing  from  the  risings  in 
the  Netherlands,  they  will  be  disap- 
pointed.  A  few  cannon-shot,  and  a 
few  charges  of  caTalry,  will  be  enough 
Ibr  tiie  riotous  rabble  of  the  town :  as 
for  the  peasantry,  they  may  be  braTe, 
but  they  baTe  no  griovances,  or  at 
least  none  which  prerent  them  from 
baring  the  best  furnished  farm-houses 
and  the  richest  crops  in  the  world .  I n 
short,  I  regard  the  whole  as  une  affair 
Jtnie,  Yet,**  added  he,  after  a  pause, 
■*  I  admit  that  there  are  things  which 
might  awake  a  nation.  There  may 
be  pulses  iu  the  national  heart  which 
hare  noTcr  beat  hefore :  I  can  imagine 
eventa  to  occur,  like  the  giving  of 
wings  to  the  human  frame,  lifting  us 
into  a  new  element,  giving  us  a  new 
faculty,  and  laying  open  a  career,  to 
whose  loftiness,  vastness,  and  splen- 
dour, the  world  has  nerer  yet  seen 
the  equal.** 

All  this  was  new  from  the  lips  of 
the  soldier,  and  new  to  the  ears  of  the 
princess.  She  gazed  on  his  counte- 
nance»  at  that  moment  thrown  into 
unusual  animation  by  the  topic,  and 
listened  like  one  who  had  heard  a  sud- 
den burst  of  harmony  from  a  harp 
shaken  only  by  the  wind.  She  was 
not  altogether  unconscious  of  the  sin- 
gularity of  amusing  herself  with  this 
/^e-^^<e,with  fire  hundred  eyes  upon 
her*    She   also  knew  perfectly  the 


laugh  of  the  world  of  fashion  at  em- 
barrassments of  the  nature  into  which 
she  might  be  plunging ;  but  she  was 
a  woman,  that  is  saying  much — a 
young,  loTcly,  and  brilliant  one— and 
that  is  saying  more.  She  saw  a  new 
subject  before  her,  perhaps  a  new 
slave:  that  settled  the  question,  and  she 
resolved  to  make  the  experiment.  All 
this  may  be  blameablc ;  but  courts  are 
nerer  Tery  lively  places  with  all  their 
balls;  and  the  court  of  Joseph  II. 
was  asprim  and  pedantic  as  its  mas- 
ter. The  conversation  flew  on  from 
grave  to  gay,  and  from  gar  to  grave 
again.  The  guardsman  had  found 
that  the  finest  woman  of  Vienna  waa 
not  a  fool ;  and  the  discoTcry  stimu- 
lated even  his  apathy  until  ho  felt 
that  to  affect  it  any  longer  would  be 
ridiculous.  He  became  animated—. 
his  ideas  flowed— he  now  recollected, 
for  the  first  time  during  half  a  dozen 
years,  that  he  had  been  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  England ;  that  he  had 
wandered  among  classic  ruins,  ranged 
over  Arcadian  hills,  and  listened  to 
the  language  of  the  boldest,  freest, 
and  most  eccentric  race  of  men  that 
were  CTcr  enclosed  in  an  island.  Ho 
had  found  unconsciously  that  conver- 
sation was  not  limited  to  the  merits 
of  a  horse,  an  actress,  or  a  now  epau- 
lette ;  and  the  ojes  of  the  fair  listener 
showed  by  their  downcast  lids  that 
she  listened  with  all  her  soul. 

An  universal  flourish  of  the  imperial 
orchestra,  which  intimated  that  the 
most  distinguished  violinist  of  the 
earth  had  just  flnished  his  most  cele- 
brated concerto,  unhappily  unheard 
from  its  first  note  to  its  last,  alike  bv 
the  princess  and  the  county  at  length 
told  them  that  they  had  conversed 
beyond  all  legitimate  bounds  at  the 
imperial  supper  table,  and  that  eti* 
quette  required  their  separation. 

A  week  of  pomps  and  parades  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  princess  was  sur- 
rounded by  French  milliners  and 
coiffturs  all  the  morning,  and  imperial 
and  serene  highnesses,  and  their  ex- 
cellencies the  ambassadors  all  the 
night.  The  Hungarian  was  on  horse- 
back riding  in  procession  twelve  hours 
a-day;  or  escorting  some  diplomatic 
cayalcade ;  or,  in  the  intervals,  writ- 
ing the  name  of  Catharena  Zadorinsky 
on  his  tablets,  and  calculating  the 
exact  distance  between  a  comet  of 
caralry  and  a  princess  of  tba  voii^tWV 
line.    Ho  migbt  Vimq  ^cx^aSu^  V)t 
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erer  without  finding  hope  at  either 
the  top  or  the  bottom.  The  fact 
flashed  upon  him  for  tho  first  time, 
that  he  was  but  tho  fifth  son  of  a 
Hungarian  noble  ;  that,  however  em- 
broidered his  uniformi  he  had  nothing 
for  hia  inheritance  but  his  sabre ;  and 
thaty  however  the  belles  of  Vienna 
might  approve  of  him  as  a  partner  in 
the  waltz>  it  must  be  a  peculiarly  sofl- 
■ouled  one  who  would  prefer  him«  aa 
a  partner  for  life»  to  the  heaviest  pos- 
sessor of  any  ono  of  those  glittering 
equipages  which  toiled  their  daily 
course  round  the  verdant  alleys  of 
Sohoenbrun.  But  of  all  women  of 
Vienna  or  of  earth,  Catharcna,  that 
terrestrial  star  I  that  '<  luminary  which 
dazzled  wherever  sho  moved  1'*  that 
"jewel  to  be  set  only  in  the  crown  of 
prinees  V  what  chance  could  he  ever 
£ave  of  being  any  thing  nearer  to  her 
than  a  gazer  on  the  star !  So  solilo- 
quized he ;  so  has  every  man  in  his 
circumstances  soliloquized  at  one  time 
or  other.  His  mind  was  feverish ; 
the  agitation  of  his  thoughts  com- 
jBOoicated  itself  to  hia  frame  ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  escaping  the  questions 
which  his  hollow  cheek  and  sunken 
eye  brought  incessantly  and  provo- 
kingly  upon  him,  he  obtained  a  short 
leave  of  absence»  and  determined  to 
exert  the  remaining  vigour  of  his  mind 
and  body  in  heroically  runuing  away 
from  the  danger. 

'<  All  tho  roads  of  the  world/* 
Bays  the  Frenchman^  "  run  to  Pari?." 
This  is  truOf  at  least,  of  all  tho 
minds  of  the  continent.  The  young 
run  to  it  for  pleasure,  the  old  for 
variety,  the  vicious  for  indulgence, 
the  curious  for  oddity,  and  the  clever 
to  be  admired.  Paris  at  this  period 
had  the  additional  interest  of  being 
the  centre  of  all  the  politics — that  is, 
of  all  the  absurdities  of  the  foolish, 
all  the  businesi  of  the  idle,  and  all  the 
knavery  of  the  unprincipled,  among 
mankiiM. 

De  Walstein  happened  to  reach 
Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  Uth  of 
August  17B9.  He  waa  tired  with  a 
aloepless  Dight  in  one  of  the  most 
eomfortleis  inventions  of  man,  a 
French  diligence,  and  longed  for. 
nothing  w>  much  as  to  find  rest  in  his 
hotel.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  The 
morning  was  destined  for  renown.  As 
the  diligence  made  its  heavy  way  over 
the  JBtolerable  pavement  of  the  faux- 
booijl^  8i  AntotDe,  it  was  sorroundid 


by  a  multitude  shouting  all  kinds  of 
cries,  and  with  all  kinds  of  weapons 
brandished  in  their  hands;  aud  the 
formidable  question  was  asked  by 
a  thousand  voices  at  once, — '*  Are 
there  any  aristocrats  within  ?  "  Sin« 
ccrity  was  no  virtue  at  such  a  time^ 
and  the  conductor,  trembling  at  the 
forest  of  pikes  below,  roared  from  the 
top  of  the  coach,  that  they  were  all 
good  citizens.  He  was  not  prepared 
for  the  reply,  "  Then  let  them  all 
come  out  and  assist  the  brave  citliens 
of  Paris  to  conquer  their  freedom." 
Liberty  of  choice  was  now  out  of  the 
question.  The  passengers  were  aU 
lorced  out,  and  the.  conductor  had 
only  the  honour  of  marching  at  their 
head,  pike  in  hand,  in  the  midst  of 
groups  of  the  populace  dancing, 
fighting,  clasliing  their  weapons,  and 
shouting, «'  Down  with  the  King,  and 
up  with  the  People  I"  De  Walttan 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  this  forced 
levy  ;  but,  hemmed  in  with  pikes  and 
muskets,  ho  was  instantly  driven  back ; 
and  luckily  remaining  unwounded  by 
the  justice  of  the  sovereign  people,  he 
had  no  resource  but  to  march  on  with 
the  rest.  As  they  advanced,  the  crowd 
became  thicker  and  the  tumult  more 
violent.  Shots  were  heard,  followed 
by  the  roar  of  cannon. 

The  cry  of  •*  To  the  Bastile  I"  now 
thundered  in  every  quarter,  and  the 
turning  of  a  narrow  street  brought  the 
whole  column  in  front  of  the  dreaded 
fortress  of  Paris.  Do  Vt'^alstein  was 
a  soldier,  though  an  unwilling  exhibi'- 
tor  on  this  occasion,  and  for  the  first 
few  moments  he  felt  the  imposing  na- 
ture of  his  first  battle.  The  houses 
surrounding  the  fortress  were  filled 
and  covered  with  the  armed  popnlaoe^ 
keeping  up  an  ill*  directed  but  inces- 
sant iire.  The  space  below,  and  all 
the  streets  leading  to  it,  were  a  mass 
of  men,  women,  and  even  of  children, 
all  firing,  or  screaming,  or  exclaiming 
against  the  Government.  The  em- 
brasures of  the  Bastile  showed  heavy 
gims  puintpd  downwards  to  the  masses, 
and  from  time  to  time  throwing  a  few 
plunging  shot  into  the  crowd,  each  of 
which  was  followed  by  an  universal 
chorus  of  curves  and  groan?.  This 
desultory  warfare  had  lasted  for  some 
time,  and  seemed  likely  to  last  through 
the  day ;  when  the  beating  of  dmms 
was  heard,  a  commotion  was  seen 
among  the  mora  distant  columns,  and 
the  cry  «)C  «<  the  guardi  the  guard  J'* 
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tiTMd  atery  eye  in  the  direction. 
A  battalion  of  the  Rojral  HouBehold 
was  aeon  advancing  at  a  rapid  pace^ 
with  coloara  fl/iog  and  bayonets 
iied,  till  they  came  to  tiie  foot  of  the 
drawbridge.  An  universal  fire  now 
poured  from  the  roofs  aod  windows, 
and  all  was  covered  for  some  period 
with  snloke.  When  it  cleared  away^ 
tho  royal  guard  were  seen  rushing 
over  the  bridge.  The  populace  poured 
after  them,  shouting  out  victory,  and 
De  Wabtein  found  himself  carried 
along  by  the  torrent.  AVhen  they  had 
passed  those  gates,  which  wore  once 
so  like  the  gates  of  death,  the  situa* 
Ibn  of  the  assaailants  became  a  suffi- 
fliently  perilous  one.  They  found  that 
a  second  was  between  them  and  the 
body  of  the  place,  that  the  garri- 
son, small  an  it  was,  had  made  up  their 
minds  at  last  to  resist,  and  in  the  nar- 
row space  of  the  inner-court  numbers 
only  exposed  themselves  to  be  mowed 
down  by  the  grape-abot.  They  were 
BoC  long  in  suspense.  Two  guns  on 
eitlier  side  of  the  drawbridge  were  sud- 
denly unmasked,  and  threw  a  shower 
of  grape  among  the  crowd.  The  dis- 
dinrgo  was  followed  by  an  universal 
ynii ;  fifty  had  fallen,  the  court  was 
covered  with  killed  and  wounded ;  all 
now  attempted  to  rush  back  to  the 
gate ;  but  it  too  was  choked  up.  If 
the  garrison  had  now  followed  up  their 
blow,  the  fortress  would  have  been 
saved,  the  populace  beaten,  and  the 
Revolution  crushed  in  its  birth.  Such 
are  the  strange  chances  of  human 
things.  The  bayonets  of  a  company 
of  invalids  might  have  extinguished  a 
war  which  was  yet  to  sweep  away  mil- 
lions of  men,  and  shake  ail  the  thrones 
of  Europe.  But  this  was  not  to  be. 
De  Launay,  the  governor  of  tlie  Bas- 
tile,  though  a  brave  man,  had  not  the 
cnnning  sense  to  know,  that  when  a 
battle  begins  the  only  wisdom  is  to 
strike  till  it  is  ended.  He  was  a  mar- 
quis too,  and  in  that  day  what  was 
a  French  marquis  good  for  but  to 
dance  attendance  at  Versailles  ?  He 
ordered  his  cannonicrs  to  stop,  ad<« 
▼anced  to  the  battlemcntf,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  assailants  should  with- 
draw without  further  damage.  On 
thb  moment  was  bal:uiccd  tho  French 
monarchy.  While  he  was  in  tho  act  of 
speaking,  a  shot  fired  by  some  drunk- 
ard or  madman  stmck  one  of  tho 
duina  of  the  drawbridge,  it  shook ; 
tho  pi^Nilace  rushed  forward  with  a 


roar ;  a  tumbler  from  one  of  the  sub- 
urb theatres,  .with  the  agility  of  hia 
trade,  sprung  upon  it,  dragged  it 
down,  and  cut  away  the  remaining 
chain  with  the  blow  of  an  axe.  A 
discharge  of  cannon  swept  the  bridge  ; 
but  the  multitude  were  now  frenzied : 
they  rushed  forward,  firing,  roaring, 
and  trampling  upon  each  other.  The 
confusion  was  horrible,  all  was  dark- 
ened with  the  smoke,  and  all  that  De 
Walsteln  could  feel  was,  that  he  was 
in  tho  midst  of  a  human  hurricano 
tenfold  more  terrible  than  the  natural 
one.  Tho  firing  continued  on  both 
sides  for  some  time,  and  when  the 
multitude  were  on  the  point  of  giving 
way  again,  all  eyes  were  directed  to 
the  whito  flag,  hoisted  fur  capitulation 
on  tho  great  tower  of  the  fortresa. 
The  shout  that  roso  from  the  multi- 
tude in  the  streets,  the  houses,  and  tho 
roofs,  tore  the  very  air.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  governor  was  seen,  pale  and 
bleeding,  without  hat  or  sword,  drag- 
ged along  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
the  royal  guard,  to  whom  he  had  sur- 
rendered with  bis  feeble  garrison,  on 
the  sole  condition  of  sparing  their 
lives.  But  what  are  conditions  to  the 
mob,  rendered  ferocious  by  feeling 
themselves  masters  ?  To  the  horror 
of  Do  Wal&tein,  no  sooner  had  they 
seen  the  garrison  and  their  unfortunate 
commandant  disarmed,  tlian  they  cla- 
moured for  their  instant  death,  threw 
themselves  upon  the  guard,  tore  them 
away,  and  began  stabbing  them  with 
the  fury  of  demons.  De  Launay  fell 
under  a  hundred  knives ;  his  principal 
officers  were  butchered  over  his  corpse ; 
and,  not  content  with  those  atrodtios, 
the  savages  in  their  ferocious  triumph 
decapitated  them,  hung  their  trunks 
to  the  cords  of  tho  lamps,  and  fixing 
their  heads  and  hands  on  pikes,  carried 
them  to  the  sitting  of  the  Civic  Com- 
mittee in  the  Place  de  Greve.  Tho 
whole  event  in  its  sudden  outbreak,  its 
strange  success,  and  its  remorseless 
cruelty,  was  the  emblem  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

How  De  Walstein  escaped,  he  could 
scarcely  tell.  In  the  last  rush  of  the 
multitude  to  seize  the  unhappy  pri- 
soners, he  had  attempted  to  rescue  a 
young  officer,  who  had  been  already 
wounded  by  a  musket-shot,  and  was 
evidently  on  the  point  of  being  mas- 
sacred. The  attempt  cost  him  a  atab 
of  a  butcher's  knife  in  the  arm  ;  bnthe 
nevertheless  conU;Vi«4VQ  ^xm  ^^  «8&l- 
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cer  towards  a  recess  which  screened 
him  for  the  moment.  As  they  leaned 
agunst  the  wall>  a  door  opened  behind, 
and  an  old  servant  of  tne  govemory 
terrified  to  death,  gave  them  refuge, 
and  instantly  closed  the  door.  It  was 
the  nephew  of  the  gOTemor  who  had 
been  thus  saved,  and  he  was  profuse  in 
his  acknowledgments. 

The  accident  of  having  been  flung 
into  this  comer  probably  saved  both 
their  lives.  For  the  populace,  now 
complete  masters  of  the  fortress,  gave 
a  vent  to  all  the  fury  of  men  intoxi- 
cated with  sudden  success,  and  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  last  remnant  of 
a  building  on  which  Paris  had  looked 
with  terror  for  centuries.  If  the 
French  had  stopped  with  pulling  down 
the  Bastile,  they  would  have  earned 
the  praise  of  every  man  of  humanity 
and  reason  in  Europe.  It  was  to  the 
monarchy  what  the  inquisition  was  to 
the  papacy — an  embodying  of  its  spi- 
rit— a  sullen,  fearful,  and  abhorred 
monument  of  all  that  was  fearful  in 
despotism ;  and  the  day  which  saw 
those  gates  torn  down  for  ever,  which 
were  once  like  the  gates  of  death,  was 
a  day  of  triumph,  not  for  France 
alone  but  for  the  world. 

As  the  old  domestic  led  them 
through  the  vaulted  passages  and 
gloomy  corridors,  De  Walstein  fully 
forgave  the  wild  turbulence  which  had 
overthrown  the  stronghold  of  arbi- 
trary power,  and,  involuntary  as  his 
share  in  the  exploit  had  been,  he  was 
Vkot  inclined  to  regret  it.  His  young 
companion  was  inconsolable:  he  in- 
ternally execrated  the  barbarism 
which  had  put  his  relative  to  death ; 
but  his  gnef  was  mingled  with  in- 
dignation at  the  negligence  of  the 
Court 

^'  Will  yon  believe  it,*'  he  exclaim- 
ed, ''  nothing  could  awake  those  fools 
at  Versailles  to  a  sense  of  our  condi- 
tion. Mv  unfortunate  uncle  remon- 
strated with  the  War  Minuter  until 
he  actually  gave  up  the  idea,  Uirough 
fear  of  imputations  on  his  persoMl 
nerve.  We  had  full  information  for 
some  days  that  the  fortress  was  to  be 
attacked.  We  knew  even  the  sums  of 
money  which  were  showered  among 
tiie  rabble  of  the  Fauxbourg.  We 
knew  that  powder  and  ball  were  pur- 
chased, ana  to  all  this  the  Court  turn- 
ed a  deaf  ear ;  left  the  garrison  of  a 
plaee  like  tbisf  oommanding  Paris, 
without  twdfo  Jumn' bread  and  wine» 
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without  ammunition  for  a  siege  of 
twenty-four  hours;  and  what  were 
our  numbers  to  keep  a  capital  of 
600,000  people  in  order,  exactly  one 
hundred  and  ten  men,  of  whom  eighty 
were  actual  invalids  ?  We  were  thus 
left  to  be  sacrificed  1 

*«  But  what  will  be  the  result?  Will 
this  shake  the  Ministry?  Will  the 
Court  come  to  their  senses  at  last  ?  " 
eagerly  asked  De  Walstein; 

A  loud  roar,  that  rang  round  the 
building,  stopped  his  speech.  *'  They 
are  bursting  m,**  exclaimed  the  old 
domestic,  '*  we  must  fly  to  the  Sou- 
terrainnes.'* 

*'  No,**  said  the  young  officer ;  ''  I 
saw  them  once.  They  almost  made 
a  republican  of  me.  And  yet,  if  I 
stay  here  I  must  die;  my  wounds 
bleed.  Well,  it  is  better  to  perish  on 
the  pikes  of  the  rabble,  than  die  like  a 
trampled  worm  in  its  hole."  Ho  fell 
back,  fainting. 

De  Wabtein  instantly  took  hina  on 
his  shoulders,  rushed  to  the  doort  and 
after  winding  through  a  suooession  of 
passages — ^which  gave  him  the  strong- 
est idea  of  the  passages  of  som^huge 
sepulchre— saw  a  massive  door^^Ueh 
barred  his  further  progress,  awing 
backward  under  successive  blowst 
fall  into  fragments,  and  let  in  upon 
him  the  whole  formidable  marshalling 
of  the  multitude.  It  was  the  picture 
of  the  Revolution  in  all  its  wild 
grandeur,  its  sanguinary  horrors,  and 
its  colossal  power.  From  the  steps 
of  the  prison-gate  on  which  he  stood 
his  eye  ranged  over  a  sea  of  human 
countenances,  agitated  by  every  dis- 
turbing and  furious  passion  of  man- 
kind. Thousands  and  tens  of  thoa- 
sands  of  pikes,  mingled  with  banners 
of  every  colour  and  every  fierce  in- 
scription, tossed  above ;  musket  shots, 
in  token  of  triumph,  were  frequency 
discharged  from  the  roofs  and  win- 
dows, which  were  still  thick  with 
people;  and  above  the  heads  of 
this  were  hung,  swinging  on  the  lamp- 
ropes  in  the  wind,  the  bleeding  trunks 
of  the  soldiers  and  officers  who  had 
been  slain,  and  whose  heads  grinned 
ghastly  on  the  pikes  in  front  of  the 
line  below— the  first-fruits  of  a  revo« 
lution  of  blood. 

The  apparition  of  De  Walstein, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  doorway 
with  a  man  apparently  slain  on  his 
shoulders,  was  nailed  with  annniveraal 
about.    He  expected  to  have  been 
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pat  to  death  at  the  instant ;  the  chance 
of  things  turned  out  otherwise.  Some 
yoice  in  the  multitude  had  cried  out, 
"  that  ho  was  one  of  the  Tictims  of 
oppression  who  had  made  his  escape 
Buer  killing  his  jailer."  An  exploit 
of  this  kind  was  the  true  one  for  the 
time.  De  WalsteiUi  to  his  utter  as- 
tonishmenty  found  liimself  metamor- 
phosed into  a  street  hero.  He  was 
now  palled  down  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  by  a  hundred  hands  ;  and  when 
he  refbsed  to  part  with  his  burden^ 
they  were  marched  together,  with  the 
roar  of  the  populace  before  and  round 
them»  proclaiming  them  as  trophies  of 
the  laat  state-prison  that  was  CTcr  to 
be  seen  in  France.  The  procession 
moved  to  the  Hotel  do  Villo,  where 
another  emblem  of  the  movement,  the 
body  of  M.  de  Hesseles,  provost  of 
the  merchants,  was  hanging  over  tho 
^ioor.  A  letter  from  him  to  tlio  go- 
veraor  of  tho  Bastile,  found  in  tho 
pocket  of  the  unhappy  marqnis,  had 
sealed  his  fate.  It  had  warned  the 
*)fovemor  of  the  attack,  and  detailed 
tiie  preparAtions  of  tho  reroltcrs.  This 
Tras  %vaif/Ly  his  duty  as  one  of  the  chief 
magistrates  of  the  city.  But  the  **  ma- 
jesty of  the  people  "  had  already  felt 
its  power ;  the  magistrate  was  seized 
and  carried  off  to  undergo*  an  exami- 
nation, on  tho  ground  of  treason  to 
the  populace.  His  trial  never  came  ; 
but,  what  was  of  more  interest  to  his 
new  masters,  his  death  came  without 
delay.  A  ruffian  executor  of  popular 
justice  stepped  up  to  him,  anil  shot 
him  through  the  heart.  Tho  remain- 
ing process  added  his  headless  body  to 
that  of  the  Marquis  Do  Launay,  and 
be  now  swung  at  the  door  of  the  pro- 
tectors of  universal  law,  right,  and 
liberty. 

Fevered,  weary,  and  heartsick,  De 
liValstein  threw  himself  on  his  bed 
that  night,  and  having  deposited  his 
wounded  friend  at  tho  house  of  one  of 
his  relatives,  he  took  horse  from  Paris 
bj  daybreak.  Convinced  that  tidings 
of  this  order  must  produce  a  commo- 
tion in  every  court  of  Europe  ;  and 
that,  as  his  regiment  was  always 
among  the  first  to  be  called  on  ser- 
Tice,  his  proper  place  was  at  its 
hes^qaarters. 

He  reached  Vienna  with  unusual 
activity;  but  the  intelligence  had 
reaehed  it  before  him.  His  own  part 
of  the  performance,  too,  had  not  been 
unrecorded^  and  he  found  on  his  table 
M  htter  of  solemn  remonstrance  from 


the  Imperial  Secretary,  regretting,  in 
tho  most  official  style,  that  an  officer 
of  his  noble  family,  and  in  so  conspi- 
cuous a  corps,  should  have  been  seen 
openly  aiding,  and  even  heading  tho 
atrocities  of  a  rebellion. 

This  was  a  blow  for  which  he  was 
unprepared.  He  flew  to  the  Minister : 
his  reception  was  cold.  Ho  flew  to 
the  Emperor :  Joseph  referred  him  to 
the  Minister.  From  both  he  flew  to 
his  Colonel.  The  Colonel  was  a 
brave,  bold  man,  much  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  his  mind,  and  attached  to 
Do  Walstcin. 

*'  I  shall  insist  on  having  this  charge 
fully  investigated,**  said  tho  indignant 
captain. 

**  You  may  insist  as  you  like ;  but 
nothing  was  over  fully  investigated, 
nor  will  be,  in  Vienna ;  and  tho  more 
tho  business  advances,  the  farther  will 
they  bo  from  tnith  and  you  from  jus- 
tice," said  the  Colonel. 

*«  I  must  have  a  court-martial,'* 
said  tho  Captain. 

**  Yes;  and  a  sentence  this  time 
ten  years,**  said  tho  Colonel. 

'*  They  cannot  refuse  me  at  least  a 
court  of  enquiry !  *'  exclaimed  the  Cap- 
tain. 

<«  They  can  refuse,  and  will  refuse 
you  every  thing  except  tho  liberty  to 
drown  yourself. in  the  Danube,  or  ' 
shoot  yourself  through  tho  head  in  the 
Prater  ;  and  cither  of  those  you  can 
manage  without  asking  their  leave," 
said  tho  Colonel. 

**  Then  I  shall  resign  my  commis- 
sion, and  try  some  other  corps,"  said 
the  Captain. 

"  Then  you  will  do  tho  War  Minis- 
ter  tho  greatest  possible  favour,  for 
ho  wants  your  troop  for  a  cousin  of 
Carolina  Ilundfutz,  tho  opera  dancer. 
This  is  the  way  of  the  world  ;  you 
must  not  growl  over  it.  I  did  so 
once,  fought  a  puppy  aide-de-camp  of 
the  Emperor  for  some  court  story,  and 
was  stopped  on  my  way  to  be  a  field- 
marshal.  I  shall  never  wear  the  aiguil- 
Ictto  in  consequence.  Be  warned  by 
my  example." 

They  parted,  the  Colonel  shrugging 
up  his  shoulders,  with  the  resignation 
of  a  philosopher,  to  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  De  Walstein  ready  to 
fling  courts,  sceptres,  and  ministers  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth. 

But    there  was  one    feelm^  Vkv<^ 
lurked  in  the  deplYv  oi  \u%  %o^»Tfiknt% 
powerful  than  &\\,  yd  ui^siX^^iXTnMX 
to  himself.     Hoyt  \to\A^  \\iq  lAdonn 
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of  hU  disgrace— for  to  such  his  sensi- 
tive spirit  felt  that  the  letter  of  the 
secretary  amounted — be  received  by 
Catharena  Zadoriuski.  He  perplexed 
himself  with  this  meditation  fur  some 
bitter  hours,  and  was  awakened  from 
his  melancholy  reverie  by  seeing  the 
flash  of  the  torches  behind  one  of  the 
court  carriages^  rushing  by  to  the 
French  opera.  Ho  had  suffered  the 
evening  to  close  round  him  in  dark- 
ncss,  and  the  sudden  glare  illumined 
the  room,  and  showed  him  in  a  mirror 
opposite  to  the  casement  the  counte- 
nance of  the  one  only  being  on  earth 
whose  opinion  still  seemed  worth  a 
moment's  notice.  She  was  radiant 
with  diamonds,  and  still  more  radiant 
with  smiles,  which  she  appeared  to  bo 
bestowing  on  the  wearer  of  a  superb 
uniform,  sitting  in  the  front  of  the 
carriage.  The  vision  shot  by,  and 
left  him  in  double  gloom.  Ho  pon- 
dered for  a  while  as  to  the  advice  of 
his  friend  the  colonel,  and  his  rapid 
escape  from  all  the  troubles  of  courts 
and  commissions  by  a  plunge  in  tho 
Danube.  But  the  princess  at  the 
opera,  with  the  showy  suitor  by  her 
side — all  this  was  grave  matter  of 
thought.  He  threw  his  cloak  round 
him,  hurried  through  the' streets  like 
one  already  anxious  for  concealment, 
threw  himself  into  an  upper  loyc  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  purple-lined 
box  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  there 
disposed  himself  for  that  most  deli- 
cious of  all  enjoyments,  the  pleasure 
of  watching  the  movcmeuts  of  a  superb 
jilt,  engaged  in  securing  the  soul  of  a 
distinguibhed  admirer  in  the  nets  of 
Hymen. 

In  these  days  the  French  theatre 
was  the  theatre  par  excellence.  In 
fact,  the  continental  world  of  taste 
acknowledged  no  other.  Tho  Italian 
stage  had  long  before  sunk  into  bur- 
lesque and  opera.  Goldoni  was  the 
wit  of  the  one,  and  Metastasio  the 
manufacturer  of  the  Ubreiii  of  the 
other.  No  more  expressive  epitaph 
could  bo  written  on  a  dead  stage.  The 
Spanish  theatre  was  in  the  library — 
the  boards  contained  nothing  but  grim- 
ncers,  and  dancers  of  the  Bolero.  Cal- 
dcron  and  Lope  were  known  only  on 
their  tombstones,  and  read  only  by  tho 
cunning  of  French  authorship,  which 
I  ohbed  them  for  idea.e.  Germany  was 
still  in  nearly  the  state  iu  which  it  had 
been  left  by  Arminius  or  the  Deluge. 
JiM  poetry,  stroag  and  MTage — its 
dnoM  Hrong,  but  favage   too^ts 
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language  voted  by  all  tho  polished 
world,  with  Frederick  of  Prussia  in 
its  front,  to  be  incapable  of  any  thing 
but  the  phraseology  of  eating,  drink- 
ing and  fighting.  France,  light  as  a 
zephyr,  and  brilliant  as  a  firework,  led 
the  way;  delighted  all,  dazzled  all,  and 
deluded  all.  The  French  company 
iu  the  Austrian  capital  was  perfection, 
according  to  the  connoisseurs.  The 
theatre  was  the  chcf-da&uvre  of  a 
French  architect,  its  scenery  alone 
was  by  an  Italian  pencil — for  what 
Frenchman  ever  had  a  sense  of  tho  sub- 
lime ;  but  all  its  sculptured  pillars,  its 
rosc-fcstooned  logcs,  all  that  was  be- 
fore the  scenes,  and  all  that  was  behind 
them  too,  was  Parbian.  The  French 
capital  itself  scarcely  furnished  any 
thing  more  perfect  than  the  select 
company  of  Artistes,  who,  on  that 
sta^c,  performed  all  the  brillianciei 
and  tho  pleasantries,  the  romantie 
loves  and  the  gay  stratagems  of  the 
repertoire  of  tho  French  dramatic 
muse. 

The  "  drame"  was  "  Tarare,"  the 
most  famous  performance  of  the  re- 
Tolutionary  stage ;  and  so  rcTolutionary 
that  it  would  have  been  endured  on  no 
stage  of  tho  continent  but  that  of  Vi- 
enna itself.  But  Joseph  tho  **  philo- 
sopher,** was  of  another  calibre.  Tiio 
emperor  loved  to  play  in  the  political 
extravagances,  as  children  love  to  play 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  His  faith 
in  tho  aristocracy  of  tiie  empire  gave 
him  courage  to  sport  with  tho  light- 
nings which  were  so  soon  to  set  Europe 
in  a  blaze.  He  looked  on,  and  acoffed 
at  the  hazards  which  were  in  a  few 
years  to  overflow  the  earth,  like 
molten  iron,  pouring  out  red-hot  from 
tho  furnace. 

Tho  drama  began.  It  was  well 
calculated  to  excite  strong  attention ; 
it  soon  awakened  still  more  disturbiDg 
impulses.  It  opened  with  a  dialogue 
in  tho  skies.  Splendid  and  visionary 
forms  descended,  holding  council  upon 
the  fates  of  human  kind  ;  and  shaping 
those  vast  and  daring  ideas  which  were 
yet  to  be  embodied  in  the  destinies  of 
nations.  The  visions  were  Fortune^ 
Genius,  Power,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  mighty  influences  which  guide  in- 
visibly the  wills,  and  influence  the 
passions  of  tho  human  race.  The 
dialogue  was  loffy  ;  the  music  wild, 
strange,  and  touching.  The  scenery, 
such  as  Italian  talent  would  have  con- 
ceived for  the  new  Olympus  of  a  new 
geneTa^u  Qll>«a)r>M->i«iyMaViaUnc 
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In  the  radiance  of  solar  light,  and 
thrones  of  pomp  unstaioed  bv  our  sul- 
len  world. 

The  effect  eren  of  this  commence- 
ment upon  the  audience  was  electric. 
They  had  seen  nothing  like  it  before. 
The  mysticism  of  the  German  staged 
just  then  beginning  to  exhibit  that 
mysterious  spirit  which  so  deeply 
engages  the  human  mind  in  all  ages, 
was  shallow  to  the  strange  depth  and 
Folemn  grandeur  of  the  dialogue.  The 
French  was  tinsel  to  the  substantial 
splendour  of  thought  which  seemed 
to  be  uttered  by  oracles«  and  concep- 
tions which  seemed  to  elevate  them 
less  to  a  higher  rank  than  to  a  higher 
nature.  If  any  man  think  this  ezag- 
gcrated,  it  is  only  a  proof  that  he  had 
not  lived  in  iTtiU  and  seen  Tar  are. 
If  he  had,  doubt  was  impossible.  It 
was  the  most  profound  artifice  in  the 
guise  of  the  purest  simplicity ;  the 
spirit  of  overthrow,  witii  the  wings 
and  sceptro  of  an  angel  of  light.  It 
was  temptation  in  its  most  magnifi- 
cent appeal  to  tlio  intellect — ^bold, 
brilliant,  and  revolutionary ! 

But  there  were  at  least  two  in  that 
assembly  who  felt  its  full  influence 
—the  princess  and  De  Walstein. 
Cath arena  Zadorinski  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  archduke,  who  had  fallen  at 
tho  head  of  an  army  in  the  Turkish 
campaigns.  Her  mother,  of  the  family 
of  a  Polish  Starast,  had  retired  from 
Vienna,  and  employed  her  ample  re- 
venues and  her  remaining  years  in 
culiivating  the  mind  of  her  only  child. 
Brussels,  Rome,  Naples,  Milan,  and 
Vienna  had  been  the  successive  scenes 
of  her  residence ;  #nd,  at  tho  age  of 
five-and- twenty,  still  unmarried,  and 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  solicitations 
of  the  crowd,  who  worshipped  either 
her  beauty  or  her  domains,  she  had 
fixed  herself  at  tho  Imperial  court, 
the  most  distinguished  ornament  of  a 
capital  celebrated  as  the  headquarters 
oi  native  beauty. 

But  thero  is  a  fate  in  all  things,  and 
for  all;  and  De  Walstein  was  hers. 
She  had  seen  more  distinguished  indi- 
▼iduals-^she  had  conversed  with  estab- 
lished  wits — she  had  received  homage 
worthy  of  a  sultana  from  nobles  with 
j)edij?r<»e»  roaching  to  the  flood  ;  and 
yet  this  grave,  calm,  and  apparently 
insensible  being  deeply  disturbed  her 
equanimity.  No  sensation  could  bo 
more  surprising  to  herself  ;  none 
more  painful,  humblJngv  and  unao- 
etnaUUe.    Sbe  bad  moo  him  but  In 


the  few  cM\\a\fiks  of  tho  palace :  be* 
fore  tho  night  of  the  ball  she  had 
scarcely  ever  conversed  with  him ; 
TCt  she  had  now  found  him  out  in  all 
his  obscurity,  and  gazed  on  every 
change  of  his  countenance,  as  if  it 
were  of  the  highest  import  to  her  to 
know  what  was  passing  within.  While 
all  other  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  per- 
formance, she  had  a  more  profound 
study  in  the  features — now  glowing, 
now  pale ;  now  flashing  with  sudden 
fervour,  then  sinking  into  a  melan- 
choly that  looked  alnio&t  despair.  They 
were  the  mental  mirror  where  she 
read  all  the  spirit-stirring  changes  of 
the  scene. 

The  author  had  laid  his  story  in  the 
East — and  all  glows  with  the  heat  and 
splindour  of  the  land  of  the  sun.  The 
hero  begins  his  career  in  tho  most 
obscure   condition  of  life.      He  has 
been  a  forgotten  infant,  an  unknown 
youth,  a  disregarded  man.     Uncon- 
scious of  his  powers,  he  has  propwed 
to  lead  tho  life  of  a  peasant.  Accident 
throws  an  opportunity  of  distinction 
in  his  way.     It  is  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet to  him,  and  marshals  all  his  facul- 
ties like  an  army  sprung  out  of  the 
earth.     He  describes  it  as  the  first 
ray  of  the  sun  upon  a   hemisphere 
covered  with  clouds,  suddenly  gilding 
their  sullen  outlines,   painting  them 
with  orieut  colours,  and  shaping  them 
into  masses  of  grandeur.     It  is  a  new 
creation,  filling  tho  vacant  and  form- 
less space  with  vivid  existence  and 
various  glory.     Tararc  the  slave,  be- 
comes a  soldier.     His  mind  develops 
itself  at  every  now  achievement :  his 
views  become  more  enlarged  at  every 
upward  step :    he  is  continually  as- 
cending.     The  feeble  inheritors   of 
wealth,   the   worn-out  possessors  of 
honours,    the    indolent    masters    of 
thrones,  yield  before   him  liko   dust 
before  the  whirlwind.       They  sink 
before  his  fire  like  frost  before  the 
sunbeam.      They  are   torn  np  and 
overwhelmed  by  his  swift  and  unre- 
tiring  advance,  as  the  city  on  the  sea- 
shore before  the  stormy  rise  of  the 
ocean.     He  still  advances  ;  he  is  gi« 
gantic  alike  in  his  ambition  and  his 
genius ;  ho  at  length  is  sovereig-n  of 
the  East ;  he  is  all  soul  and  sworH,  but 
conquest  has  now  done  its  work ;  he 
has  only  a  more  illustrious  triumph 
before  him  ;  he  casts  aside  the  sword, 
and  commands  that  it  «Vv«\V  ^  ^;mX 
aside  by  aW  nations  \  Yve  vi\%  ^i^'^«vA- 
▼olent  arbiter  oi  IV^  qix\^\  \a  • 
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mand?,  and  commerce  ghowcrs  wealth  those  mighty  names  which  change 
on  all  mankind  ;  he  speaks  the  law  of  cannot  reach,  to  which  history  can  add 
peace,  and  it  is  the  law  of  all.     For     nothing,  and  to  which  time  can  only 


the  great  assembly  of  representatives 
from  all  kingdoms,  he  is  the  supremo 
legislator;  for  the  temple  of  nniversal 
nature  he  is  the  high  priest ;  from  the 
central  throne  of  the  East  he  sends 
forth  the  combined  dictates  of  ma- 
jesty, power,  and  wisdom,  like  rays 
from  a  central  luminary,  to  scatter 
the  remotest  darkneis  of  the  globe ; 
he  sits  Tarare,  the  king  of  men. 

The  continued  plaudits  of  the  ex- 
cited auditory,  followed  this'  superb 
performance  scene  by  scene.  Wild  as 
Its  improbabilities  were,  and  daring  as 
was  its  language,  thcro  was  a  fascina- 
tion in  this  rapid  development  of  hu- 
man faculties  which  kept  them  in  a 
perpetual  fervour.  Even  whero  the 
aeverity  of  the  sarcasm  passed  all  the 
bounds  of  courtly  observance,  it  was 
either  lost  in  the  general  admiration 
of  its  sparkling  language,  or  it  was  so 
quickly  followed  by  some  lofty  incan- 
tation against  the  pride  of  birth,  the 
folly  of  prejudice,  or  the  feebleness  of 
absolute  custom  contending  with  salu- 
tary and  magnificent  change,  that  no 
time  was  left  for  censure.  While  the 
eye  was  gazing  at  the  flash,  it  was  in 
the  opposite  quarter,  as  bright  and  as 
penetrating  as  ever,  and  in  both  alike 
inaccessible. 

Catharena  Zadorinski  sat  within  the 
shade  of  the  imperial  box,  engaged,  as 
she  afterwards  acknowledged,  in  con- 
templating the  effect  of  the  drama  in 
the  countenance  of  De  Walstein.  In 
its  alternate  melancholy  and  ardour, 
the  light  that  passed  over  it,  when 
some  new  and  powerful  expression  of 
character  was  developed  on  the  stage, 
and  the  feverish  anxiety  which  deep- 


add  a  broader  glory.  All  was  now 
complete,  the  trial  of  mind  had  been 
accomplished,  the  supremacy  of  valoor 
and  virtue  had  been  shown,  and  now 
the  three  sister  destinies  of  man  ex- 
panded their  mighty  wings.  Tararo 
rose  from  the  earth  on  a  throne  of 
gems.  Clouds  of  crimson  and  gold 
followed  the  pomp  upward,  and  gra- 
dually involved  it  from  the  eye. 
Trumpets  and  choral  harmonies  were 
hoard,  fainter  as  it  rose,  and  the  whole 
pomp  slowly  ascended  like  an  ascend- 
ing world. 

Theatrical  as  all  this  was,  the  illu- 
sion was  as  complete  as  it  was  beauti- 
ful. It  was  as  a  lovely  dream ;  but, 
unlike  the  dream,  was  not  made  to  va- 
nish with  the  morning.  The  curtain 
fell  amid  universal  silence ; — the  emo- 
tion was  too  deep  for  applause.  It 
was  not  until  an  actor,  came  forward 
with  some  announcement  for  the  fol- 
lowing night,  that  the  audience  reco- 
vered their  senses.  Then  the  accla- 
mations, unrestrained  by  the  habitual 
etiquette  of  the  court,  burst  forth,  Jo- 
seph himself  taking  the  lead.  Catha- 
rena watched  the  loge  where  De  Wal- 
stein still  lingered,  with  his  head  lean- 
ing on  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  stage,  as  if  he  still  saw  the  pageant. 
She  was  yet  more  startled  by  seeinghim 
suddenly  spring  fromhis  seat,  and  with 
a  surprised  look  at  the  solitude  in  which 
his  reverie  had  left  him,  rush  from  the 
box.  She  too  had  unconsciously  lin- 
gered until  the  theatre  was  left  dmost 
to  themselves.  Tears,  prompted  by  she 
knew  not  what,  filled  her  eyes,  when 
she  wiped  them  away,  to  her  utter 
consternation  she  saw  De  Walstein  in- 


ened  it  like  a  cloud  in  the  intervals  of    tensely  gazing  at  her ;  he  had  retum- 


this  strong  and  strange  sympathy,  told 
her  that  she  saw  there  a  being  whose 
new  existence  was  to  be  dated  from 
that  hour,  a  character  of  unconscious 
and  involuntary  power— a  living 
Tarare. 

The  last  scenes  of  thedramawere  still 
statelier  than  those  which  had  already  so 
deeply  engaged  the  audience.  Tarare, 
the  conqueror,  the  king,  and  the  legis- 
lator, was  now  to  be  more.  The  genii 
of  fortune,  power,  and  wisdom,  again 
stood  before  the  eye.  They  recited 
lofty  sentiments,  accompanied  with  de- 
licious music,  in  the  style  of  tho  an- 
deat  CboruM.  He  was  now  to  be  more 
iAga  maDf  to  be  enrolled  among 


ed  to  give  a  parting  glance,  and  was 
evidently  a  witness  to  her  emotion. 
She  could  only  wave  her  hand  in  re- 
turn to  his  profound  bow  across  the 
house ;  and,  overwhelmed  with  sensa- 
tions too  disturbing  to  be  called  plea^ 
sure,  and  too  much  mingled  with  plea- 
sure to  be  calle.d  pain,  she  hurried  to 
her  carriage,  thence  to  her  chamber^ 

and  hid  her  tears  on  the  pillow. 

*  •  •  • 

A  great  crisis  had  come  in  the  history 
of  the  European  mind.  France  had 
already  exhibited  the  symptonrs  of 
that  frenzy  which  was  first  to  aitoa. 
ishi  then  to  alarm^  and  then  to  eon. 
ttiIbo  i!be  noAdi.    ^t^im  ^^ea  t«cAx^  oC 
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EaropeAD  brilUanej^  ibe  became  the 
centre  of  a  Tast  eruption^  fed  by  the 
fiery  diieontenta  of  all  nations.  Paris 
was  the  crater  of  the  great  Tolcano. 
IndiTidoal  character  displayed  as  ex- 
traordinary a  change  as  national.  The 
fll^ant  friTolity  ofthe  higher  ranks  of 
France  wai  no  more ;  the  simple  goic- 
t;^  of  the  multitude  had  equally  ya- 
niahed.  Alllife became  puolic;  and 
all  public  life  wai  a  preparation  for  a 
desperate  struggle.  From  among  the 
highest  circles  of  the  noblesse  sprung 
forth  nunds  marked  by  all  the  stero, 
lofty,  and  daring  featpres  ofthe  repub- 
lican ages  of  Rome.  Men,  whose  ta* 
lents  had  been  confined  to  a  chanson, 
or  whose  knowledge  of  life  had  only 
pointed  an  epigram,  suddenly  spoke 
like  the  orators,  and  wrote  like  the  sati- 
rists of  antiquity*  The  States  General, 
followed  by  the  National  Assembly, 
were  the  liTing  theatres  for  which  the 
Tapidness  of  the  balUroom  and  the 
opera  were  deserted.  All  was  bold 
rhetoric,  and  still  bolder  ambition. 
But  there  was  a  spirit  Tiewlessly  as- 
cending among  those  showv  phan- 
toms, wholly  malignant  and  irre&is- 
tibl»^tho  true  type  of  the  original 
tempter,  who  first  dazzled,  then  de- 
luded into  revolt,  and  then  plunged 
into  ruin.  The  chief  leaders  of  t!ie 
public  mind  had  been  well  kuown  to 
the  nation,  and  the  astonishment,  in 
their  instance,  principally  arose  from 
their  rapid  rejection  of  early  habits. 
But  there  now  appeared  one  among 
them,  of  whom  the  nation  knew  no- 
thing but  his  extraordinary  ability  and 
his  exhaustless  enthusiasm.  Ho  was 
called  Regnier,  and  by  his  eloquence 
in  the  municipal  committees,  had  been 
fixed  on  for  a  deputy  of  Paris  to  the 
National  Assembly.  He  was  evident. 
ly  in  narrow  circumstances  :  his  dress 
was  simple,  even  in  a  time  when  re- 
publicanism made  a  virtue  of  abjuring 
the  dress  of  high  life.  How  he  lived 
no  one  knew  ;  but  conjectures  were 
formed  that  he  sustained  himself  by 
composing  some  of  those  brilliant  na- 
tional airs,  which  ran  through  Franco 
like  a  flame— but  which  were  wholly  of 
a  higher  school  than  the  slight  and 
transient  melodies  of  France — or  that 
he  contributed  to  the  Mojtiteur  some  of 
those  memorable  papers  which  arrest- 
ed all  eyes  at  the  moment  of  their  ap- 
pearance. But  all  this  still  remained 
a  question :  he  had  no  confidants ; 
he  lived  in  total  seclusion;  ho  associ- 
ated hut  little  with  tho  Parisian  iead- 
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ers ;  but  when  he  took  his  place  in 
the  assembly,  it  was  among  the  Gi- 
rondists — that  celebrated  party  who 
brought  into  the  debates  the  showy 
eloquence  and  constitutional  ardour  of 
the  South ;  but,  uufortunately  for  their 
country  and  themselves,  abandoned 
principle  for  popularity,  thought  that 
the  mob  was  to  be  as  much  ruled  by 
harangues  as  the  legislature,  and  act- 
ed on  the  theory  that  the  larger  the 
concession  to  popular  demands,  the 
greater  was  the  security  of  popular 
obedience.  Those  desperate  miscon- 
ceptions were  ultimately  paid  for  in 
their  blood ;  and  the  showy  and  classic 
orators  of  the  Gironde  soon  fell  before 
the  daggers  of  the  rabble  and  the  blade 
of  the  guillotine.  Still,  Regnier, 
though  among  them,  was  evidently 
not  of  them :  he  was  cast  in  another 
mould,  and  had  more  the  habits  and 
style  of  an  ancient  cynic  philosopher, 
than  of  a  party  which  prided  itself  on  re- 
conciling republicanism  with  elegance, 
and  charming  the  public  eye  from  the 
atrocious  displays  of  revolt  to  the 
studied  graces  of  scholarship  and  so- 
ciety. Regnicr*8  soul  was  bent  upon 
larger  objects.  He  contemplated  re- 
sults from  the  great  crisis,  which  his 
associates  narrowed  to  tho  possession 
of  personal  wealth  and  power. 

His  addresses  to  the  Assembly  were 
highly  received  ;  but  ho  evidently  dis- 
regarded public  applause  in  all  its 
shapes.  The  moment  the  debate  was 
closed,  he  habitually  shrank  from  tho 
hands  that  were  held  out  to  congratu- 
late him,  hurried  away  from  tho  As- 
sembly, like  one  who  hated  the  human 
voice,  and  buried  himself  in  his  soli- 
tary chamber. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Regnier 
to-day  ?"  was  the  question  of  a  deputy 
to  the  celebrated  Lanjuinais. 

"  Just  what  1  have  thought  of  him 
from  the  first  day  1  heard  him,*'  was 
the  answer.  "  He  would  make  a  ca- 
pital Catiline,  except  that  ho  hates 
woman,  wine,  and  war." 
"What  think  you  of  a  Cicero?  he  has 
eloquence  enough  ? "  said  the  inquirer. 

"  Perhaps  so,  for  a  modem  ;  but  did 
you  observe  him  to-day,  while  the 
hall  was  ringing  with  applause,  he 
made  his  retreat  like  a  mastifF  that  has 
torn  down  a  robber,  and  then  leaves 
the  affair  to  be  finished  by  tho  police  ? 
He  took  the  question  by  storm,  and 
walked  away  from  the  breach,  leaving 
us  to  enter  and  mB!k.eit\v^\.^^^^x^ 
of  tho  spoil.    T\io  o\^  '^QX&A.u^^v^^ 
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have  widted  to  hear  the  last  whisper  "  I  was  neglected  In  my  profession/' 

of  acclamation.     In  shorty  the  man  is  was  the  answer  of  Siejes.     **  I  sair 

a  problem.**  triflerd  and  time-servers  put  over  mj 

But  the  great  catastrophe  hurried  head.     I  felt  that  I  was  already  cof- 

on.     The  populace  had  obtained  the  fined,  and  mnst  die  there,  unless  I  had 

conviction  that  they  were  masters :  strength  to  break  a  hole  for  fresh  air. 

and  ruin  was  the  consequence.  I  began,  and  found  the  work  mora 

One  evening  as  Regnier  was  re-  amusing  than  I  thought ;  I  determined 

turning  from  the  sitting  of  the  Nation-  to  break  the  whole  coffin.    In  short,  t 

al   Assembly,   he  was  met  by  two  wrote  my  pamphlet  Qu'est  ce  que  U 

men,  who  have  since  been  among  the  Tiers  Etat,  1  looked  at  mv  own  work 

historical  characters  of  their  age.  One  as  it  lay  on  my  table ;  and  I  must  ac* 

was  Talleyrand,  the  other  the  Abb^  knowledge  I  looked  at  it  with  surprise 

Sieyes.  —the  vanity  of  authorship  was  not  the 

The  conversation  turned  upon  the  motive.    I  felt  my  own  language  like 

great  transaction  of  the  day  ;  the  me-  the  language  of  a  stranger,  and  heard 

morable  seizure  of  the  whole  church-  it  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.     I  had 

property  of  France.  converted  myself— what  might  it  not 

*'  And  what  is  your  opinion  Reg-  be  in  the  eyes  of  France,  then  road* 

nier  ?'*  asked  the  ex-bishop  of  Autun.  dening  ?    It  was  the  very  song  of  re- 

**  The  same  as  that  of  all  good  pa-  volution,  for  a  people  that  were  at  that 

triots,  and  as  mine,"  interposed  Sieyes.  moment  loneing  only  for  the  music 

"  Regnier  is  a  man  of  too  much  ez-  and  the  words.     I  showed  the  manu,- 

perience  in  the  world  not  to  know  that  script  to  my  friend  the  Due  de  Diron. 

the  nation  has  a  right  to  the  national  He  was  more  struck  with  it  even  than 

property,  be  it  in  whose  hands  it  may,  I  had  been.     '  You  have  the  thua< 

and  that  the  times  require  sacrifices  derbolt  in  vour  hand  ;  you  most  be  a 

besides."  Jove,*  said  he  ;    '  I  had  rather  bo  a 

*'  I  am  still  unconvinced,**  said  Reg-  comfortable  Canon,'  was  my  answer, 
nier,  with  a  countenance  of  great  de-  '  Well,  wo'  shall  see.'  He  took  the 
Jection.  "  The  conduct  of  the  Asscm-  pamphlet  in  his  hand,  and  showed  it 
biy  has  broken  down  a  theory  which  to  the  prime  minister.  Do  Bricnne 
I  had  been  building  for  years  ;  that  glanced  over  it,  advised  me  to  bum  it 
men  unbiased  by  private  motives  will  without  delay,  and  desired  me  to  pro- 
always  decide  with  honour.  To-night  sent  myself  at  his  next  levee.  I  congra- 
I  havo  witnessed  an  act  of  national  tuluted  myself  on  my  success  in  fright- 
robbery,  and  one  committed  for  no-  ening  a  prime  minister,  and  spent  the 
thing."  day  in  dreaming  of  purple  and  fine 

"  But  you  must  allow  that  the  pro-  linen  for  life.*' 

perty  was  national,"  said  Sieyes.  ''  What  good  genius  rescued  you 

**  As  much  as  the  property  of  the  from  the  calamity  of  spending  ten 

woman  who  sells  roasted  chestnuts  at  thousand  livres  a-year?'*  asked  Reg- 

the  gate  of  the  Tuilleries  garden  is  nier,  as  ho  glanced  at    the  meagre 

national,  and  no  more.     As  much  as  frame  of  the  Abbe, 

the  money  dropt  into  the  alms  box  at  The  fortunate  fully  of  the   Arch- 

Notre  Dame  is  national.    As  much  as  bishop.    Rank  was  then  curiously  at- 

a  bequest  to  the  Maison  des  cnfans  tained  in  France.     De  Brienue,  when 

trouvcs  is  national,  and  no   more,**  an  abbe,  had  distinguislunl  himself  by 

emphatically  said  Regnier.  the  ardour  of  his  sonnets  to  tho  deelin- 

"  You  will  either  be  a  great  man,  or  ing  beauties  of  Madamo  de  Fompa- 

havti  your  head  cut  ofiT  one  of  those  dour.     For  this  he  had  been  made  a 

days,*'  said  Sieyes  with  a  half-smile.  bishop.     He  was  next  discovered  to 

*'  Perhaps  both,  and  in  quick  sue-  be  one  of  tho  most  capital  billiard 

cession,**  said  the  ex -bishop,  with  a  players  at  Versailles.      For  this  he 

still  more  sarcastic  smile.  was  made  an  archbishop.     Ho  was 

''  But  you  both  think  as  I  do."  now  in  the  high-road  of  prefermeut, 

<' I," said  Sieyes,  <' am  a  Republican,  wrote    charades    for    tho    ladies    of 

but  no  Revolutionist.**  honour,  songs  for  the  private  re-unions 

*'  I,"  said  Talleyrand,  **  am  a  Revo-  of  Trianon,  and  epigrams  on  Ncckar. 

lutionist,  but  no  Republican r*'  As  they  could  not  make  him  a  pope, 

''Andwhat  made  cither  of  you  what  they  made   him  prime    minuter  of 

^  h  ?"  eoquired  Regnier  I  *' ambition,  Franco.  lir«ivl  to  hia  levee;  but  he 

diaguBt,  orpbUosophy  ?*'  iras  b\xB^  ivV^  «otea  %c«^\W^>  laA. 


Mied  me  by.    I  went  a  second  time. 
Mt  wtf  busy  with  great  lords  again, 
and  again  passed  me  by.     I  resolved 
tliat  no  man  li?ing  should  insult  me  a 
fthird  time;  and  on  his  next  levee. 
Instead  of  presenting  myself  to  be 
jpaned  by,  I  sent  him  the  first  copy  of 
any  pamphlet  that   came   from  the 
2»resa— <a  thing  which  he  could  not 
jMtfa  by.     I  had  now  launched  my 
thonderbolt,  and  it  crushed  him.     In 
a  week  he  was  no  longer  minister. 
The  flame  spread ;  it  awoke  France  ; 
^t  blazed  round  the  throne;   and  it 
tore  up  the  foundations  of  the  church. 
1  am  poor,  but  I  am  revenged ;  I  am 
Imown,  and  I  shall  not  be  forgotten.** 
"  I,"  said  Talleyrand,  •'  had  to 
complain,  not  of  man,  but  of  nature — 
not  of  the  world,  but  of  my  wet  nurse. 
She  let  me  fall  on  the  ground  one 
day,  and. thus,  in  my  cradle,  decided 
my  eareer  for  life.     A  broken  limb  in 
France  is  worse  than  a  broken  cha- 
racter.   I  wished  to  be  a  soldier ;  but 
I  was  considered  good  for  nothing, 
and  was  therefore  made  a  priest.     I 
never  liked  my  calling,  and  therefore 
I  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  change. 
I  was  made  a  bishop,  for  which  I  was 
unfit.     I  am  now  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  ;  and  it  depends  upon  my- 
self to  show  whether  1  am  fitted  for  a 
l^islator.** 

"  The  career  is  bold,  the  road  broad, 
and  the  prize  incomparable  ;  but  may 
not  the  Revolution  have  reached  its 
height  already  ?  May  it  not  go  down 
as  it  rose,  and  leave  the  land  in  total 
darkness  ?**  asked  Regnier. 

•«  No,"  said  Talleyrand  ;  "  it  is 
already  a  fixed  star.  It  has  taken  its 
position.  It  can  neither  rise  nor  set 
for  ever." 

*'  It  is  a  comet,*'  said  Sicycs  ; 
"  clowns  vronder  at  its  blaze,  and  t'uols 
think  that  its  tail  is  come  to  set  the 
world  on  fire.  Yet  it  is  harmless,  how- 
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fame  and  the  fortunes  of  France  will 
swell  the  conflagration,  until  it  Is 
quenched  in  blood.  Its  last  spark 
will  be  trampled  out  by  the  heel  of 
the  soldier.**  His  words  were  deliver- 
ed with  involuntary  energy. 

Tho  group  were  silent  for  a  few 
minutes.  Tiicy  walked  forward  with- 
out a  word  to  the  spot  where  they 
were  to  part ;  there  they  paused^ 

"  Regnier,  you  aro  no  patriot ;  but 
you  are  a  philosopher,"  said  Sieycs. 

"  Regnier,  you  are  no  patriot ;  but 
you  are  a  prophet,'*  said  Talleyrand. 
They  parted  ;  and  from  that  hour  the 
three  uevcr  met  again. 

Time  advanced  rapidly.  Regnier 
had  become  a  member  of  the  famous 
club  of  tho  Cordeliers.  His  singular 
zeal  made  him  soon  distinguished. 
He  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his 
proudest  orations  on  the  day  when 
the  startling  intelligence  of  the  march 
of  the  Duko  of  Brunswick  across  the 
frontier,  at  the  head  of  140,000  men, 
was  brought  to  tho  sitting.  He  eud* 
denly  abaudoned  tho  topic  on  which 
he  had  been  speaking.  He  displayed 
the  resources  of  a  nation  determined 
to  resist ;  the  feebleness  of  an  invader, 
the  mbery  of  chains,  tho  glories  oi 
freedom.  The  crowd  listened  with 
fixed  admiration^  or  burst  into  unani- 
mous applause.  In  tho  midst  of  one 
of  those  acclamations,  a  single,  deep, 
but  powerful  voice  cried  out — ''  Bruns- 
wick is  the  butcher ;  but  who  gave 
him  tho  axe?'*  "  Tho  King!"  was 
tho  uuiversal  roar.  The  voice  was 
Danton*s,  and  from  that  hour  all  was 
decided.  The  guiUotino  was  to  go- 
vern. 

All  the  rest  is  quickly  told.  At 
midnight  tho  tocsin  rang.  At  six  in 
the  morning  ^e  Sections  took  post 
with  their  cannon  in  front  of  the  Tuii- 
Icrics.  Regnier*s  fancy,  inflamed  by 
the  constant  excitement  of  the  time. 


ever  splendid  ;  it  is  within  the  laws  of  was  filled  with  the  impression  that  the 
the  system ;  it  will  fulfil  its  course,  and  only  hope  of  repelling  the  invasion 
then  pass  away  and  be  uuthought  of    which  thus  threatened  a  free  people, 


for  five  hundred  years  to  come.     All 
republics  have  done  the  same." 

**  It  is  neither  1  I  am  beginning  to 
open  my  eyes,*'  exclaimed  Uognier, 
with  great  emotion.  *'  It  is  a  torch 
that  will  be  given  from  the  hand  of 
the  philosopher  into  the  hand  of  the 
politician,  and  by  him  into  the  hand  of 
the  mob  ;  by  them  it  will  be  flung  upon 
the  church,  the  throne,  and  the  aa- 
lembly.    Its  hlaze  will  ascend;  the 


was  the  power  of  compelling  the  sove- 
reign to  join  the  nation  against  the 
invaders.  A  royal  declaration,  the 
dismissal  of  ministers  clearly  incapa- 
ble of  guiding  the  state,  and  a  royal 
commaud  to  Brunswick  and  his  bus* 
sars  to  retire,  were  to  bo  accomplished 
only  by  a* display  of  the  national  force 
in  the  presence  of  the  king.  The  Revo- 
lution had,  till  now,  been  a  i^^QV^^Nioiu. 
of  the  bureau— il  waa  uoi^  V>  \j^  %  w- 
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volution  of  tho  field,  Regnier  was 
chosen  by  acclamation  to  head  the 
march  of  the  Fauxbourg  St  Antoine, 
which  had  constantly  taken  the  lead, 
and  now  sent  a  column  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men.  The  St  Marceau  sent  ten 
thousand.  Column  on  column  rolled 
along.  He  had  chosen  France  as  his 
country^  and  ho  was  pledged  to  her 
regeneration. 

The  palace  exhibited  a  force  capable 
of  making  a  Tictorious  resistance^  oo 
in  the  worst  event>  of  inflicting  a  ter- 
rible retaliation.  Eight  hundred  of 
the  royal  Swiss  guard  were  drawn  up 
in  front  of  the  Tuilleries.  The  gre- 
nadiers of  several  battalions  of  the 
national  guard  formed  line  with  the 
Swiss ;  and  the  windows  of  the  palace 
were  crowded  with  nobles,  personal 
friends,  and  attendants  of  the  royal 
family,  armed,  and  determined  to  re- 
sist to  the  last  moment.  The  sight 
checked  the  bravado  of  the  heads  of 
the  insurrection ;  and  Regnier  had 
scarcely  ordered  his  cannon  to  be 
brought  forward,  and  his  musketceri 
to  form,  when  an  order  came  from  the 
Committee  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to 
attempt  the  removal  of  the  Swiss,  by 
negotiation  with  the  king.  Regnier 
received  the  order  with  an  indignant 
smile,  and  in  the  fever  of  the  moment 
was  about  to  rush  to  the  charge  ;  but 
the  deputies  insisted  on  his  compliance, 
and  on  his  accompanying  them  to  the 
royal  presence. 

He  dismounted,  and  led  the  way. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  ho  had  en^ 
tered  the  palace  since  his  democratic 
fervour.  He  had  seen  it  in  its  glory  : 
the  contrast  now  was  extreme.  The 
stairs  and  galleries  were  crowded  with 
a  multitude  of  men  and  women  of  rank, 
equally  helpless,  and  all  equally  ex- 

gecting  massacre.  The  architectural 
eanty  of  this  vast  pile  was  defaced  by 
neglect  and  the  rudeness  of  the  Pa- 
risian mobs,  which  had  lately  pene- 
trated the  saloons :  the  paintings  were 
torn  down,  and  the  sculptures  muti* 
lated — all  was  ominous  of  royal  ruin. 
Regnier,  though  full  of  the  exultation 
of  Republicanism,  was  not  a  Vandal, 
and  he  inly  regretted  that  liberty 
should  be  so  much  of  tho  barbuian. 
But  it  was  when  he  reached  the  royal 
presence  that  he  felt  the  true  change. 
The  deputation,  forcing  their  way  to 
the  spot  where  sat  the  royal  family, 
encircled  by  a  few  of  their  guards, 
hes^tm  the  delivery  of  their  message. 


Regnier's    eyes    were  fixed   on   the 

froup  of  royalty  and  sorrow;  the 
iog,  harmless  and  helpless ;  the  dau- 
phiness,  a  pale  but  noble  countenanced 
girl,  deeply  aware  of  the  terrors 
round  her,  yet  calm  ;  the  dauphin, 
still  a  child,  but  intelligent  and  grace- 
ful. But  it  was  the  queen  who  fixed 
every  eye,  and  whose  superiority  of 
character  deserved,  in  that  hour  of 
fearful  trial,  to  fix  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  He  had  seen  her,  in  her  days 
of  brilliancy,  the  sovereign— he  saw 
her  now,  in  tho  day  of  humiliation, 
and  regarded  her  as  the  first  of  human 
beings.  Her  handsome  countenance* 
though  pale  and  worn,  had  been  ele- 
vated by  the  strong  emergencies  of 
her  time  ;  and  the  mixture  of  feminine 
sensibility  with  heroic  grandeur  invest- 
ed her,  to  Regnier*s  quick  imagination, 
with  something  almost  supernatural. 
The  deputation  delivered  their  mes- 
sage, and  turned  to  withdraw ;  Reg- 
nier continued  gazing  on  this  exalted 
and  unhappy  woman.  They  left  the 
saloon,  and  Kegnier  remuned.  The 
increasing  tumult  of  the  Sections,  im- 
patient for  the  attack,  was  heard  be- 
low ;  and  the  name  of  their  favourite 
chief,  Regnier,  was  loudly  called.  But 
his  mind  had  undergone  a  revulsion. 
In  that  moment  the  sight  of  fallen 
greatness,  and  of  noble  beauty  undone^ 
had  changed  his  whole  spirit,  and  he 
felt  as  if  a  new  existence  bad  begun 
within  him.  He  threw  himself  at  the 
queen's  feet,  pressed  her  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  offered  his  life  to  her  service. 
While  the  whole  circle  gazed  in  aston- 
ishment at  this  striking  conversion, 
Regnier  advanced  to  the  balcony,  took 
the  tricolored  cockade  from  his  bat, 
threw  off  his  tricolored  scarf,'his  sabre 
and  pistob,  and  flung  the  whole  into 
the  square ;  then,  turning  to  the  garde 
du  corps,  asked  for  a  musket,  and  took 
his  stand  among  them.  A  smile  from 
the  unhappy  Marie  Antoinette,  showed 
that  she  had  seen  this  gallant  act  of 
devotion,  and  it  bound  the  noble  pro- 
selyte to  her  cause  for  ever. 

But  there  was  no  further  time  for 
royal  gratitude.  The  whole  body  of 
the  Sections  rushed  into  tho  Place  dn 
Carousel,  and  commenced  a  heavy  fire 
upon  the  troops.  It  was  answered  by 
volleys  from  the  Swiss,  and  a  continual 
discharge  firom  the  palace  windows. 
The  populace  staggered  under  the  fire, 
and,  aner  a  severe  loss,  fell  back. 
Regnier^B  military  coup  d'aiiwfr  the 
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moment,  and  called  out  to  the 
troops  to  charge.   They  hesitated :  he 
mlwd  from  the  casement,  was  in  the 
eoort  in  an  instant,  and  with  a  royal 
llif  waving  in  his  hand,  threw  himself 
forirard  into  the  midst  of  the  rebels. 
Bat  his  noble  effort  was  misunderstood 
in  the  confusion.    The  few  who  fol- 
lowed him  fell  into  disorder ;  and  the 
wiltitnde,  pressed  by  fresh  reinforce- 
laents  pouring  in  from  the  city,  rushed 
igam  upon  the  devoted  Swiss.     The 
fire  now  became  terrible.     Cannon 
ud  musketry   poured    a   perpetual 
Uaie  against    the   troops,    and    the 
CttonentB.     All  was  shouts,  imprc- 
cttions,  groans  of  the  wounded,  and 
tiw  roar  of  artillery.    At  length  one 
shoot,  which  seemed  to  tear  the  hea- 
Tens,  told  that  the  great  gate  of  the 
palsee  was  forced ;  and  tho  thousands 
ind  ten  thousands  of  the  armed  popn« 
lace  poured  in  with  irresistiblo  fury. 
Reipuer,  wounded  and  trampled  in  the 
general  conflict,  tore  his  way  through 
the  mass  of  bayonets,  axes,  and  pikes, 
•   towards  the  saloon  where  he  had  last 
Men  the  royal  family.   With  an  effort 
vhicb  nearly  exhausted  his  remaining 
itrength,  he  reached  the  spot ;  but  they 
vere  gonel    A  scream  at  tho  next 
moment  pierced  his  ear,  and  he  saw  a 
group  of  the  mob  dragging  a  female 
sbng  the  gallery,  apparently  to  fling 
her  from  one  of  the  casements.     He 
ploDged  into  the  crowd,  and  with  one 
blow  of  his  sabre  severed  the  arm  of  a 
gigantic  ruffian  who  had  grasped  her 
by  the  hair.     Ho  caught  one  glance 
of  her  countenance  as  she  fell  in  his 
arms,  and  from  that  moment  all  dis« 
appeared  from  his  eyes.     Ho  felt  a 
sensation  like  death,  and  heard  no 

more. 

•  •  •  • 

He  awoke  at  last.  How  long  he  had 
slept  he  knew  not ;  but  the  air  that 
breathed  round  him  was  cool  and 
fragrant,  and  the  sounds  of  battle 
were  no  longer  in  his  ears.  Ho  at- 
tempted to  move,  but  he  found  his 
limbs  singularly  feeble ;  he  made  an 
effort  to  speak,  but  it  was  painful, 
and  he  gave  it  over ;  but  as  ho  opened 
his  eyes,  they  fell  on  a  mirror  which 
showed  him  his  face  pale  as  death, 
greatly  emaciated,  and  with  a  deep 
scar  on  his  forehead.  Recollection 
came  slowly,  but  it  came,  and  he 
looked  round  him  ;  he  was  in  a  small 
but  elegant  chamber;  he  made  a 
struggle  to  rise,  and  looked  from  tho 
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casement ;  below  him  lay  a  large  ex* 
tent  of  lovely  gardens,  a  broad  river» 
spreading  like  a  sheet  of  silver  beyond ; 
and  the  whole  crowned  with  a  distant 
view  of  ramparts,  noble  buildings, 
and  gilded  spires.  This  was  not 
Paris!  To  what  new  world  had  he 
been  carried?  On  what  wings  had 
he  flown  ?  His  memory  at  length 
returned.  Ho  was  in  tho  loveliest 
portion  of  the  noblest  city  of  Ger- 
many. Before  him  were  Sch(enbrun« 
the  Danube,  Vienna !  Never  was 
dreamer  more  entranced.  But,  when 
he  turned,  before  him  was  at  once  the 
source  and  the  interpreter  of  the 
mystery — Catharena  Zadorinsky,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  the  Prince,  her 
uncle.  She  looked  lovelier  than  ever. 
He  was  overwhelmed,  and  attempted 
to  make  his  apologies. 

« Count  do  Walstein,"  said  the 
Prince,  "  Catharena  has  told  mo  of 
the  service  which  you  rendered  to  her 
in  that  city  of  barbarians.  It  was 
immeasurable;  and  we  have  found 
ourselves  only  too  happy  in  the  op- 
portunity to  repay  only  a  small  part 
of  tho  obligation.  You  are  now  in 
my  palace,  which  I  beg  you  to  con- 
sider as  perfectly  at  your  service  while 
you  think  proper.*' 

"  Monsieur  Rcgnicr,**  said  Catha- 
rena, approaching  him  with  a  smile, 
**  probably  regrets  that  he  saved  tho 
life  of  an  aristocrat ;  but  his  recovery 
was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  our 
pleasure;  and  now  we  must  leave 
him  to  h!S  meditations.*' 

"  Princess,**  exclaimed  De  Wal- 
stein, "  let  the  name  of  Ilegnier  be 
forgotten  with  his  frenzy.  I  feel 
like  one  emerged  from  tho  tomb.  My 
life  is  due  to  your  care.  It  would 
now  bo  worthless  without  your  friend- 
ship.** 

Explanations  followed.  The  sud- 
den abandonment  uf  Vienna  by  the 
Count  had  excited  universal  surprise  ; 
but  all  enquiry  was  found  to  be  hope- 
less ;  and  after  the  wonder  of  a  week 
it  died  away.  But  there  was  ono  to 
whom  it  was  a  source  of  deeper 
anxiety  ;  and  she  brooded  over  it 
with  feelings  of  that  strango  and 
sleepless  interest  which  sho  had  felt 
for  the  first  time,  and  which  have 
prompted  half  the  wildest  or  noblest 
actions  of  human  kind.  Sho  remem- 
bered Tarare ;  and  when  she  heard 
that  an  extraordinary  man,  of  wh^m. 
none  knew  the  onginot  V\i<^^csvYQ\.t^« 
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had  started  to  tho  foremost  rank  of 
popular  admiration  in  Paris ;  that  his 
enthusiasm  was  of  the  loftiest  order, 
his  imagination  a  flame,  and  his  elo- 
quence a  rapture,  she  became  more 
and  more  convinced  that  she  had  dis'* 
coTered  the  fugitiye.  She  found  the 
family  of  the  Austrian  ambassador 
returning  to  France,  and  became  the 
guest  of  her  unhappy  relative,  the 
daughter  of  l^IsiriA  Theresa.  But 
public  events  had  become  so  trying  at 
this  period,  that  all  her  focHngs  were 
absorbed  in  the  perils  of  the  royal 
family.  The  name  of  Regnier  was 
oven  a  source  of  hitter  disappointment 
to  her;  for  she  never  heard  it  pro- 
nounced in  the  circle  of  the  Court  but 
irith  some  indignant  remark  at  his 
power  over  the  populace,  and  his  fatal 
use  of  that  power.  On  the  terrible 
10th  of  August,  she  had  determined 
to  abandon  Paris,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  setting  out  to  return,  hopeless  and 
heart  sick,  to  Germany,  when  the  sight 
of  tho  Sections  marching  to  the  assault 
of  the  palace,  made  her  resolve  to 
stay  and  perish  with  the  Queen.  She 
iaw  from  tho  balcony  Rognier  riding 
at  the  head  of  his  terrible  column, 
and  recognised  him  at  once.  In  the 
ftgony  of  the  moment,  she  longed  that 
it  might  be  her  last.  All  doubt  was 
now  at  an  end.  Seeing,  with  the  quick 
sagacity  of  woman,  that  tho  monarchy 
was  lost,  she  was  approaching  tlie 
royal  apartments  to  share  the  fate  of 
its  inmates,  when  the  armed  multitude 
burst  in.  All  that  followed  passed 
before  her  eyes  with  the  rapidity,  but 
the  confusion,  of  a  vision.  Sho  saw 
a  tumult ;  she  heard  fierce  voices  ; 
she  saw  dreadful  visages;  and  from 
tho  midst  of  them  all  she  saw  the  still 
more  dreaded  Regnier  spring  forward 
and  kneel  at  the  royal  feet.  The 
rest  was  all  struggle,  firing,  the  sight 
of  slaughter,  and  the  sounds  of  the 
dying.  Rescued  by  De  Walstein, 
Kegnier  no  more,  she  had  fainted  in 
the  throng  of  massacre  ;  and  when  she 
opened  her  eyes,  found  herself  flung 
among  a  mass  of  dead,  with  her 
rescuer  insensible  by  her  side. 

"  I  thought  you  past  away  from  the 
goods  and  evils  of  this  earth,"  said 
Catharena  ;  ''yet  I  will  acknowledge 
that,  believing  myself  to  be  only 
awaiting  the  next  dagger  of  the  mob 
to  follow  you,  I  felt  a  weight  taken 
from  my  heart,  by  knolving  that  you 


died  in  the  cause  of  loyall 
you  were  the  Hungarian  no 
moro  ;  and  that,  with  your  las 
you  had  abjured  the  iufatiJ 
popular  fame." 

"  That  infatuation  was  v 
conscious  work,  Catharena,'* 
Walstein.  "  I  found  mvsclf 
ibly  devoted  to  you  from 
memorable  evening  of  our  m* 
the  Imperial  palace.  The 
which  lost  Mark  Antony  tli 
throw  me  lirst  into  despair,  i 
into  frenzy.  In  Vienna  I 
hopeless.  In  Paris  I  might 
a  new  rank,  unthought  of 
haughty  policy  of  my  counti 
erred,  it  was  for  you.  1  re? 
be  distinguished.  The  pas 
power  never  was  fed  by  suel 
ticent  stimulants  as  in  Franc 
throno  would  have  fallen  o 
and  the  bold  hands  that  coir 
plunder  it,  scarcely  more  tha 
pated  the  work  of  time, 
myself  never  to  come  into  y 
sencc — never  to  write,  speal 
possible,  think  of  you — until 
come  possessing  the  highest 
successful  enterprise,  and 
trophies  at  the  feet  of  the  onl 
whom  I  ever  truly  loved.  Hui 
of  the  Tuileries  changed  me 
and  this  scar  on  my  forche; 
the  knife  of  the  ruffian  from 
rescued  you,  is  my  only  tropl 
Revolution.  I  could  not 
prouder  one — '* 

"  And  now,"  said  the  gener; 
we  may  not  be  denounced  hj 
the  police  spies  for  a  conspirae 
Prince  Metternich  or  the  En: 
tho  Moon,  I  think  that  wo  hi 
separate  for  tho  uiglit.  Stor 
is  not  quite  a  matter  of  imp 
this  side  of  the  Alps,  any  m 
it  is  on  the  other.  But  if  3 
to  confirm  the  facts,  you  hav> 
ride  over  with  me  to-morrow 
to  Chateau  Erlach,  exactl 
leagues  off,  where  you  sh 
himting  for  a  week,  or  for  i 
if  you  like.  1  will  show  half 
as  fine  girls  and  boys  as  ai 
Austrian  dominions,  with  as  h 
a  mother  at  the  head  of  then 
you  are  not  content  with  se 
Princess  Catharena  Zadorins! 
show  you  General  Count  1 
Btein.'* 
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LECTOR  ON  THE  LEGAL  MERITS  OF  THE  ILIAD. 
TO  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH,  ESg. 


Mr  Dear  Sir,— The  first-fruits  of 
ajl  mj  ideas  are  due  to  Maga,  as  the 
kind  patroness  of  my  schemes  and 
ttadies.     Encouraged  by  her  favour  I 
bave  been   induced  more  earnestly 
than  ever  to  consider  the  connexion 
of  legal  prineiples  with  life  and  litera- 
ture ;  and,  after  much  research  and 
reflection,  have  arrived  at  the  disco- 
very of  thia  important  truth,  that  in 
most  of  the  great  examplti  of  fictitious 
narrative^  the  cardinal  points  of  inter  * 
tsl  turn  mainfy  upon  gucMtions  of  law, 
I  intend,  in  the  present  letter,  at 
once  to  illustrate  this  position,  and  to 
lurnish  a  prospectus  of  future  specu- 
lations  of  the  same  kind,  by  examin- 
ing briefly,  upon  the  best  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  the  foundation  of  the 
story  of  the  Iliad.     I  do  not  hero  al- 
lude to  the  question  between   Paris 
and   Menelaus  in  relation  to  Helen, 
although  that  matter  deserves  the  best 
attention  of  a  jurist,  as  an  important 
chapter  in  ancient  practice,  regarding 
adescriptiou  of  injuries  fur  which  re« 
paratiun  is  now  obtained  in  a  siiorter 
and  more  satisfactory  way.      l)ut  I 
refer  to  the  proper  subject  of  tlic  Iliad, 
as  a  poem  employed  in  celebrating  the 
wrath  of  Achilles.     I  ;.ilirni  that  the 
cirt'umstanccs  out  of  which  the  stury 
thns  springs  arc  elueily  to  be  viewed 
as  involving  a  legal  question,  uiid  I 
add,  tliat  the  interest  of  the  event  and 
the  excellence  of  the  epic,    bear  an 
eiact  proportion  to  the  imijortanco 
and  diliieuity  of  the  points  of  law 
which  are  so  raised. 

The  facts  of  the  case  may  be  short- 
ly stated: — The  (Greeks,   while   en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Troy,  having 
taken  by  storm  some  of  the  uei^^hbour- 
ing  towns,  obtain  possession  of  a  large 
amount  of  plunder,  including,  among 
other  articles,  an  assortment  of  ladies. 
A   division   of  the  spoil   ensues,   in 
vhich  Agamemnon  receives  Chrysfcis 
HS  his  share,  or  part  of  his  share,  the 
rest  of  the  females  being  distributed 
among  the    other    heroes,    Achilles, 
Ajax,  Nestor,  &c.    ThcrcafUr  a  mor- 
tal   pestilence,     probably     cliolera, 
breaks  out    in  the    Grecian    army, 
whichf  it  is  ascertained,  nrocceJ5  from 
the  dJspItfasure  of  Apollo  for  the  re- 


tention of  Chrysds,  who  is  the  dangh* 
ter  of  his  priest  ;  whereupon  Aga- 
memnon, acting  on  the  declared 
principle  of  promoting  the  common 
bcpefit, 

BuX^u    tytf  Xms9  r—f  tfiftimt^  if  «flr«- 

surrenders  Chryseis  to  her  father, 
without  ransom  or  reward.  QuidjU' 
ris  as  to  Agamemnon's  claim  of  re- 
compense from  the  other  Greeks  on  ac- 
count of  the  loss  thus  sustained  by  him? 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this 
question  is  equally  difficult  and  im- 
portant. The  difficulty,  as  usualy 
proceeds  from  the  confliLt  of  opposing 
priuciples,  each  of  which  is  uudeni« 
ably  correct  within  ccitaiu  debatable 
limits,  and  each  of  which,  if  found  ap< 
plicable,  will  be  decisive  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

1 .  On  the  one  hand,  tliere  is  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  maxim,  Res 
perit  domino,  a  thing  peri:»hc8  to  ita 
owner ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  owner 
of  au  article  is  the  party  who  must 
sillier  by  its  loss.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  my  horse  or  house  is  acciden- 
tally destroyed,  even  when  lent  to  a 
friend,  the  hiss  is  mine.     The  allot- 
ment of  Chryseis    to   Agamemnon, 
transferred  to   him  the  pericuhim  or 
risk  of  any  event  by  which  she  might 
bo  carried  off.     Picviously  indeed  to 
a  division,  and  wliilc  she  and  the  other 
articles  of  hooty  were  in  medio,  tho 
risk  was  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
Greeks,  who  had  a  common  property 
in  the  total  niidividcd  spoil.     But  as 
soon  as  a  division  was  cfiectcd,  that 
act,  by  passing  tho  property  of  the 
lady  to  tho  leader  of  the  army,  sub- 
jected him  also  to  the  consequences  of 
any  contingency  which  might  affect 
his  prize.     From  that  time  forward  ho 
had  exclusive  right  to  the  emoluments 
and   advantages  which  might   result 
from  the  chattel ;  and  was  bound,  as 
the  counterpart  of  this  privilege,   to 
bear  the  burden  of  its  eventual  loss  or 
depreciation.     Agamemnon  speaks  in 
high  terms  of  the  ipy*  or  accomplish- 
ments of  Chryseis,  whlcl\»  i^xv^\^*^>^V|  ^ 
consisted  mau\\y  m\\cT  aVaWvcmot^Vs^ 
work,  andlio  \\adl\iiCA\.^\x<i^Vetl«.- 
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ther,  that  as  she  adTanced  in  life  she 
shoidd  be  kept  chiefly  at  work  as  a 
hand-loom  operative. 

In  daily  labourB  of  the  loom  employ'd, 
Or  doom'd  to  deck  the  bed  the  once  en* 
joyU 

As  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the 
King  of  men  would  have  had  the  whole 
profits  or  benefits  arising  from  the  dis« 
posal  or  use  of  the  articles  so  manu- 
factured, without  any  accountability 
to  the  Greeks  for  the  amount  receivea, 
so  he  was  the  sole  party  to  suffer  from 
the  untoward  result  of  his  speculation. 
Ctgus  est  commodum  ejus  debet  esse 
tnconmiodum* 

2.  But  there  is  another  recognised 
principle  of  law  which  militates  against 
the  application  of  these  views.     It  is 
a  rule  that  recompense  or  contribu- 
tion is  due  where  a  loss  is  sustained 
for  the  purpose  and  with  the  effect  of 
producing  benefit  to  another  person, 
or  to  a  community.     This  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Lex  JRhodia  dejactu,  or 
law  of  general  average  in  the  case  of 
jettison ;  and  it  extends  to  many  ana- 
logous cases.   The  distinction  between 
the  range  of  this  principle  and  the  neigh- 
bouring territory,  belonging  to  the 
rule  of  res  perit  domino^  may  in  general 
be  easily  defined.     If  my  goods,  being 
on  board  of  ship,  are  washed  into  the 
sea  during  a  storm,  it  is  I  that  suffer. 
But  if,  while  these  goods  are  no  more 
in  danger  than  the  goods  of  others,  a 
resolution  is  adopted  to  throw  my  pro- 
perty overboard  to  lighten  the  ship 
for  the  common  safety,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  contribution  takes  place, 
and  that  an  average  must  be  struck 
apportioning  the  loss  among  aU  con- 
cerned. Now  it  might  be  strongly  con- 
tended here,  that  as  the  Greeks  were 
all  sailing  in  the  same  boat,  and  as 
Chryseis  was  thrown  overboard  for 
the  general  behoof,  and  so  as  to  bene- 
fit the  whole  crew,  Agamemnon  was 
not  to  be  the  sole  sufferer,  but  was 
entitled  to  indemnification  from  those 
who,  without  any  immediate  personal 
sacrifice,  participated  in  the  beneficial 
result.     Agamemnon  was,  no  doubt, 
exposed  to  the  risk  ef  Chryseis  per- 
ishing individually  by  the  plague,  or 
in  any  other  way  in  which  she  might 
be  accidentally  affected ;  and  he  could 
not,  in  such  an  event,  have  claimed 
compensation.    But  the  case  is  more 
favourable  for  bis  demand  where  she 
hnotJoBtaeeidenUdlf,  but  surrendered 
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deliberately ;  and  where  the  object  is 
not  specially  to  benefit  her  owner,  bnt 
to  save  the  whole  army  from  injury. 

3.  But  then  again,  it  is  not  clear 
that  this  principle  of  contribution,  as 
in  the  case  of  jettison,  is  properly  ap- 
plicable to  the  question  in  hand.  It 
must  be  carefully  considered  whether 
Agamemnon  and  Chryseis  are  truly 
in  the  supposed  utuation  of  a  mer- 
chant and  his  goods  on  board  of  ship 
in  a  storm,  so  as  to  be  within  reaen 
of  the  rule  contended  for.  There  is 
certainly  one  specialty  which  raises  a 
puzzle  in  the  case,  and  which  must  be 
cleared  away,  or  shown  to  be  unim- 
portant, berore  the  analogy  can  fully 
hold.  Chryseis  in  this  case  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  storm,  which  she  is 
thrown  overboard  to  elude.  We  have 
as  yet  had  no  principle  or  authority 
which  disposes  of  this  peculiarity.  In 
the  cases  previously  figured,  there  was 
no  connexion  between  the  danger  in^ 
pending,  and  the  property  sacrificed ; 
at  least,  that  property  was  in  no  way 
implicated  in  the  origin  of  the  danger. 
It  is  not  in  consequence  of  any  part 
of  the  cargo  being  on  board,  that  the 
winds  and  waves  are  induced  to  assail 
a  vessel ;  nor  is  there  in  the  elements 
a  desire  to  get  possession  of  one  com* 
modity  more  than  another.  But  here 
Agamemnon  or  his  merchandise  was 
as  a  kind  of  Jonas  in  the  ship,  and 
scarcely  therefore  in  the  same  favour- 
able condition  as  the  rest  of  the  crew 
and  cargo.  This  consideration  might 
make  a  material  alteration  on  the  state 
of  the  question.  I  do  not,  in  this 
view,  remember  any  precise  case  in 
point,  nor  is  the  situation  likely  to 
occur  often  in  real  business.  Equity, 
however,  affords  grounds  for  oppo- 
sing any  contribution  in  such  circum- 
stances. To  take  a  fanciful,  or  per- 
haps a  fabulous  illo8tration«  it  seems 
pretty  certain  that,  if  various  animals 
in  company  with  a  beaver  were  shot 
at  by  hunters,  with  an  exclusive  view 
to  what  the  beaver  could  alone  supply, 
the  species  of  jettison  which  is  said  to 
be  performed  by  that  quadruped  in 
such  an  emergency  would  not  entitle 
him  to  come  against  his  neighbours 
to  make  up  the  loss  thus  sustained. 
It  may  be  plausibly  argued,  that 
Agamemnon  was  in  an  analogous 
position,  and  that  he  could  have  no 
claim  for  indemnification  of  m  kMs* 
which  became  necessary  to  avert  the 
ruin  which  he  and  his  propertj  had 
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brought  upon  the  community.  In- 
deedy  it  might  bo  said  that  those  who 
had  already  suffered  bj  the  pestilence, 
or  their  widows  and  families^  had  a 
good  clum  of  damages  against  him  as 
the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

4.  To  all  which,  however,  it  might 
be  rejoined^  on  the  part  of  Agamem- 
WII9  that  the  specialty  here  founded 
<m  made  no  difference  on  the  case,  or 
if  it  did«  had  a  tendency  rather  to 
strengthen  than  to  exclude  his  claim. 
It  could  not  be  seriously  maintained 
that  Agamemnon  was  personally  re- 
iponsible    for    the    consequences    of 
Cbtyseis's  detention  ;  and  indeed  the 
alliuion  to  such  a  liability  only  showed 
the  weakness  of  the  argument  on  the 
put  of  the  Greeks.     He  might  have 
been  so  liable  if  any  culpability  had 
attached  to  him ;  but  this  was  not  the 
case, — or  if  there  was  culpability,  it 
WIS  of  a  kind  that  could  not  be  pleaded 
by  these  parties,  who  had  been  jointly 
eoncerned  in  the  transactions  by  which 
Chryseis  was  made  captive,  and  were 
equally  implicated  in  the  cause,  as  they 
had  been  in  the  consequences,  of  Apol- 
lo's interference.     It  seemed,  more- 
over, to  be  implied  in  the  division  of 
the  spoil,  that  Agamemnon  received 
Chryseis  from  the  Greeks  with  a  war- 
ranty that  she  was  free  from  any  pe- 
coliar  defect  of  title,  or  from   any 
latent  danger  attending  her  detention. 
At  least,  in  the  event  of  any  such  defect 
or  danger    unexpectedly   emerging, 
the  whole  matter  was  liable  to  bo 
opened  up,  and  a  restitutio  in  integrum 
must  take  place  as  far  as  practicable. 
It  was  out  of  the  question  that  an  indi- 
vidual should  suffer  the  whole  amount 
of  a  loss  which  was  the  result  of  the 
joint  actings,  and  calculated  to  secure 
the  joint  benefit  of  the  whole  society. 
It  will  be  seen  that  other  arguments 
would  here  come  into  play,  such  as 
the  plea  that  there  is  no  contribution 
in  tort,  or  that  the  loss  suffered  by  one 
of  several  wrongdoers  gives  him  no 
claim  of  recompense  against  his  com- 
rades.    But  to  these  matters  it  is  suf- 
ficient generally  to  allude. 

It  roust  be  confessed  that  the  whole 
question  thus  raised  resolves  itself 
into  some  of  the  prettiest  points  of  law 
that  ever  emptied  a  client's  pocket ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  slight  sketch 
which  I  have  given  of  them  must  have 
contributed  to  raise  even  your  own 
exalted  opinion  of  Homer's  ability. 
It  thus  appears  that  he  was  as  great 


in  jurisprudence  as  he  was  in  every 
other  department.  So  nicely  and  skil- 
fully have  the  scales  been  adjusted  in 
the  case  we  have  been  considering, 
that  I  confess  I  feel  it  almost  impossible 
to  tell  on  which  side  the  balance  in- 
clines. My  own  leaning,  on  the 
whole,  is  in  favour  of  Agamemnon ; 
and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this 
also  was  the  view  taken  by  old  Maeo- 
nides  himself.  At  least  it  appears  to 
me  that,  with  that  admirable  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  nature  which  are 
peculiarly  his  own,  he  proceeds  imme- 
diately to  put  Agamemnon  as  far  in 
the  wrong  as  he  has  hitherto  been  in 
the  right,  so  as,  in  tliis  way,  to  divide 
both  the  truth  and  the  error  of  the 
case  between  the  parties,  and  to  pre- 
serve that  sympathy  for  each  which 
was  essential  to  the  interest  of  his 
story. 

Agamemnon,  I  have  said,  appears  to 
me  to  have  beenwellfoundedin  his  ge- 
neral plea ;  but  he  is  wholly  mistaken 
when  he  comes  to  carry  it  out  in  de« 
tail.  Supposing  him  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  Chryseis,  he 
had  no  right  to  seize  upon  the  goods 
of  Achilles,  or  of  any  individual,  to 
satisfy  his  claim.  He  could  only  ask, 
on  his  own  principles,  that  a  general 
average  should  be  struck,  and  that 
each  of  the  parties  benefitted  should 
pay  his  proportion.  It  is  clear,  in  tho 
same  way,  that  Agamemnon  himself 
must  have  heme  a  share  of  the  loss  ; 
so  that,  in  any  view,  he  had  a  right  not 
to  the  full  value  of  the  lady — but  only 
to  that  value,  minus  his  own  propor- 
tion of  it.  This,  however,  and  all 
other  nice  questions  of  adjustment  of 
the  average,  are  perhaps  fitter  for  a 
broker's  books  of  business,  than  for  an 
epic  poem,  and  in  avoiding  them  as 
he  has  done,  our  sagacious  hard  has 
served  several  purposes  at  the  same 
time. 

It  must,  in  conclusion,  be  confessed 
that  there  is  not  more  of  skill  and  inge- 
nuity shown  in  raising  these  various 
questions  of  law,  than  of  eloquence  and 
ability  in  discussing  them.  Avoiding 
any  pedantic  or  technical  expressions, 
the  principles  at  issue  are  sufficiently 
developed  for  all  the  purposes  of  poe- 
try, and  the  leading  speeches  are  ex-> 
tremely  satisfactory.  The  splendid 
military  talents  of  Achilles,  as,  till 
lately  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  VVel- 
lington,  have  tended uivduV;}  1^  q\^ir.^t^ 
the  lustre  of  bi&  mteWecVviaX  '^'^^t^^ 
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and  it  will  licro  bo  found  that  he  has 
handled  several  of  the  poiots  in  the 
most  masterly  manner.  I  certainly 
condemn,  as  much  as  Plato  himself 
has  done,  some  of  the  language  which 
Achilles  employs  towards  Agamem- 
non on  the  occasion*  snch  as  the  very 
libellous  line — 

'*  O    monster!  miz'd  of  insolence  and 

fear, 
Thou  dog  in  forehead,  and  in  heart  a 

deer."  ' 

But  for  thb  strength  of  expression, 
an  apology  must  be  sought  in  tho 
manners  of  the  age.  And  how  nobly 
has  tho  hero  pleaded  tho  rights  of  pri- 
vate property  in  tho  following  passage, 
enforcing  them  at  the  same  time  by 
some  considerations,  which,  though 
not  strictly  pertinent,  would  at  least  be 
calculated  to  have  much  weight  with 
a  jury. 

"  What  gen'rous  Greek,  obedient  to  thy 

word, 
Shall  form  an  ambush,  or  tball  lift  the 

sword  ? 
What  cause  have  I  to  war  at  thy  decree  ? 
The  distant  Trojans  never  injured  mo  : 
To  Phtbia's  realms  no  hostile  troops  they 

led, 
8afe  in  her  Tales  my  warlike  couriers  fed  ; 
Far  hence  remofed,  the  hoarse-resound- 
ing main, 
And  walls  of  rocks,   secure   my   native 

raign, 
Whose    fruitful  soil   luxuriant    harvests 

grace, 
Rich  in  her  fruits,  and  in  her  martial  race. 
Hither  we  sail'd,  a  voluntary  throng, 
T'avenge  a  private,  not  a  public  wrong : 
What  else  to  Troy  th'  assembled  nations 

draws, 
Bat  thine,  ungrateful,  and  thy  brother's 

cause  ? 
Is  this  the  pay  our  blood  and  toils  deserve. 
Disgraced  and  injured  by  the  man  we 

serve? 
And  darest  thou  threat  to  snatch  my  prise 

•way. 
Doe  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  dreadful 

day? 
A  prise  as  small,  O  tyrant !  match*d  with 

thine. 
As  thy  own  actions,  if  compared  to  mine. 
Thine  in  each  conquest  is  the  wealthy 

prey. 
Though  mine  the  sweat  and  danger  of  the 

day. 


Some  trivial  presents  to  my  ships  I  bear. 
Or   barren  praises  pay  tho   wounda    oi 
war. 

As  observed,  if  I  remember  right, 
in  tho  best  criticisms  on  Homer  thai 
have  ever  appeared,  Pope  has  hire 
omitted  tho  beautiful  force  of  the 
original  reference  to  Achilles*s  own 
prize,  tho  ^A^yM  n  ^«Aoi>  n.  But 
in  other  respects  he  has  well  rendered 
tho  passage ;  and  with  deference  to 
much  that  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  doubt  whether  any  one  has  yet 
surpassed  Pope  as  a  translator  of  the 
Iliad.  His  translation  is,  at  least,  the 
most  readable  that  wc  possess,  and 
an  unreadable  translation  of  Homer 
must,  of  all  others,  be  the  most  unlike 
the  original. 

I  now,  sir,  dismiss  this  subject,  with 
an  attempt  to  embody  in  verse  the 
views  that  might  have  been  taken  of 
the  question  we  have  now  examined, 
if  it  had  been  professionally  argued 
and  formally  decided.  As  a  compli- 
ment to  the  native  country  of  Maga, 
I  adopt  the  language  and  machinery 
of  the  law  of  Scotland. 

AcAiiEMKOM  V.  Achilles  alid  Otuers. 
Report  the  cose,  O  heavenly  Muse, 

In  which  Atrides,  King  of  Men, 
In  Themis'  Court  the  Greeks  pursues ; 

(O  for  the  Bard*s  or  Baron's*  pen  I) 
Claiming  another  blooming  beauty, 
Or  else  a  further  share  of  booty. 
Equal  in  value  to  Chryseis. 
The  ground  on  which  he  puts  his  plea  is, 
That  he  the  lady  has  restored 

To  save  these  same  defenders'  bacon, 
And  so  is  left  at  bed  and  board 

Quite  solitary  and  forsaken. 
On  this  accouut  he  asks  decree 

Finding  the  said  defenders  bound 
All  conjunctly  and  severally-— 

Damages     claim'd  *-  Ten     Thousand 
Found. 

Achilles  then,  for  self  and  friends. 
Enters  appearance,  and  defends. 
Assuming  Agamemnon's  merit, 

Which  he,  for  one,  might  well  dispute. 
The  maxim,  domino  res  perit, 

Was  quite  enough  to  end  the  suit. 
Moreover,  the  pursuer's  data 
Could  only  found  a  clidm  pro  rata. 

For  the  pursuer  then  'twas  said: 

The  claim  was  clear  as  in  rem  rergum  ; 

The  authorities,  alive  and  dead, 

Were  many — he  would    not   rehearse 
*em: 


3ffr  Baron  Home,  whose  exoellent  Reports  have  been  lately  published. 
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Bbtwonl^  refer  her  Lordship  back  to 
Tkfoldliez  Rfaodlftd!r>aor«. 
Aaiver'd:  that  thU  it  not  a  CMf 
Vhtre  the  Les  Rbodi*  etn  beve  pUce. 
Tht  !«•  for  which  tbii  party's  saing, 
Ii  bj  a  •term  of  his  own  brewing ; 
Which  biAds  him  at  his  private  cost, 
Ts  pay  for  every  thing  that's  lost. 

RfpHsd :  no  blame  in  this  afllair 

Con  lie  at  Agamemnon^s  charge ; 
Or  (fit  does,  'tis  but  a  share 

Of  what  air«cU  the  Greeks'  at  large. 
The  ease  thus  comes  to  one  short  point. 

Which  seems  decbive  of  the  whole ; 
The  blame  and  benefit  are  joint. 

The  loss  should  therefore  not  be  lole. 

Maoj  more  argmnents  were  stated. 
And  all  the  questions  well  debated. 


Bat  some  strong  langusge  pass'd  in  Court, 
Which  it  is  needless  to  report. 
Themis,  who,  not  to  judge  at  random. 
Made  in  the  first  place  avizandum. 
Decided  that  the  claim  was  good^ 
'  For  such  a  rateable  percentage. 
As  when  the  whole  result  was  view'd. 

Would  cover  every  mao*8  adyantage| 
But  so  far  as  the  total  lum  • 

Was  ask'd  from  each  tit  toKdum^ — 
Or  the  pursuer  sought  to  seize 
Whichever  lady  he  might  please — 
SustaJn'd  Achilles's  defences, 
Assoilzied — and  found  no  expenses. 

Yours  ever, 
very  grateAilly, 

Leouleios  Lector. 

MovND  Place,     ) 
loth  August  1640.  { 


THE  VISIT  TO  THE  LIONS. 


^  Her  M^estjT,  struck  with  the  great  skill  of  Van  Amburgh  in  managing 
those  tremendous  animals,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  them  nearer  i  and  accoixl- 
ioglj,  after  the  audience  had  retired,  she,  with  several  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Court  and  the  Lords  in  Waiting,  came  upon  the  ttase"  ^-^  Newspaper 
paragragh. 

Scene,  Drury^Lane  Theatre  —  Tinu$  Midnight. 


LION  loquitur. 
So,  the  curtain  has  dropt. 

And  Van  Amburgh  is  gone : 
Well,  for  one  night  at  least 

AJl  our  floggings  are  done. 
But,  by  Jove  I  here  come  women. 

And  players,  and  pages^ 
If  I  play  twice  a-night 

I  iQUst  strike  for  more  wages* 

LIONESS. 

I  wonder  what  brings 

All  thoso  odd  people  here ; 
All  bowing  and  scraping. 

And  looking  so  queer. 
I  insist  that  they  leave  us 

Alone  in  our  straw. 
Or  ril  tell  them  my  mind 

With  a  touch  of  my  paw. 

LION. 

Yet  the  young  ones  are  passable 

Smart-looking  things. 
Though  too  slim  for  my  taste— 

Too  much  giblets  and  wings. 
But  they'll  plump  up,  and  finish 

Tbeir  tonnage  in  time. 
And  to  wish  for  a  change 

In  our  diet*i  no  crime. 


LIONESS. 

Lie  still,  you  old  dotard. 

And  shut  your  fooVs  eyes  ; 
Those  flirts  are  tough  morsels—. 

So  sleep,  if  you*re  wise. 
Do  you  wish  fur  a  mouthful 

Of  muslin  and  lace  i 
Or  a  tongue  thai  would  frighten 

The  nose  from  your  face  ? 

LION. 

I  must  own,  love,  I  feel 

An  aversion  to  bones, 
I'm  weary  of  sawdust 

And  lying  on  stones. 
I'd  but  eat  half-a  dozen. 

My  appetite's  mild, 
'Tls  but  a  bonne  boiiche» 

I'd  begin  by  the  child. 

LIONESS. 

By  the  child!  why,  you  fool. 

By  the  ghost  of  my  dam  1 
Do  you  know  who  she  is, 

With  her  favourite  lamb  ? 
•Twere  better  you  gulp'd 

All  those  bedchamber  lords. 
And  digested  their  breeches. 

Their  bagwigs,  «jvd.«^^i^» 
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LION. 

Weill  let  me  bat  8up» 

Jatt  to  send  me  to  sleeps 
On  that  plump-visaged  dangler 

Who  looks  like  a  sheep. 
He*8  fat,  full,  and  fifty,  « 

Hell  noTer  be  miss*d ; 
Besides,  he*ll  disburden 

Tho  Queen's  cItU  list. 

LIONESS. 

Oh  Africa !  land  of  my  heart. 

How  I  grieved. 
That  I  e'er  from  your  dinners 

And  suppers  was  thieved  ; 
Where  I  lived  on  the  choicest 

Of  fat  and  of  lean; 
Now  swallow*d  a  bullock. 

Now  bolted  a  queen. 

LION. 

Or  see  that  thin  marquis 

Who  shuffles  along ; 
Now  sporting  a  snuff-box. 

Now  humming  a  song. 
A  thing  of  bon  ton, 

Who  talks  nonsense  for  bread ; 
With  his  purse  like  his  heart. 

And  his  heart  like  his  head. 

LIONESS. 

I'llpluck  in  with  my  paw 

That  small  thing  in  the  hat. 
With  the  squeak  of  a  weasel. 

The  soul  of  a  rat. 
Not  a  man  in  the  nation 

Will  wish  to  bring  back. 
From  the  pit  of  my  stomach. 

My  little  Lord  Jack. 

LION. 

Yes,  my  dear,  I*m  quite  wrong. 

And  yoxCre  always  quite  right. 
Yet  those  girls  are  so  rosy. 

Their  shoulders  so  white. 
That  I  feel  my  heart  melting— 

Now,  don't  pull  my  ears— 
Fve  seen  no  such  skins 

Since  I  lunch*d  in  Algiers. 

LIONESS. 

Why,  you  villain !    What !  flirting  ? 

Pray  look  at  these  claws : 
Lie  down  in  your  den. 

Or  1*11  soon  give  you  cause. 


So— you  like  maids  of  honour  I 

Look  well  to  your  hide— 
Sir,  I  have  the  same  claws 

That  I  had  when  a  bride. 

LION. 

Well,  I  give  up  the  question— 

My  love,  I  knock  under ; 
So  spare  me  a  peal 

Of  the  family  thunder. 
Let  the  Bagwigs  and  Bedchambers 

Prattle  and  laugh ; 
I'm  resign'd,  and  had  rather 

Eat  sawdust  by  half. 

LIONESS. 

Have  done  with  your  nonsense  ; 

Still  licking  your  jaws 
At  those  girls — Why,  you  might 

As  well  dine  upon  straws. 

Grand  Chorus  of  Lions,  Tigers,  and 
Panthers, 

And  now,  please  your  Miycsty, 

Having  display'd 
Such  feat^^s  throw  all 

Human  brutes  in  the  shade ; 
Having  caper*d  such  capers 

As  put  on  the  shelf 
Lord  Normanby*s  leg. 

Or  the  Premier  himself; 
Having  bellowM  like  Lansdowne, 

And  fairly  devour'd 
A  meal  that  might  almost 

Astonish  Duke  Howard ; 
Having  growVd  like  grim  Morpeth, 

And  lain  on  our  back 
To  be  dragg'd  by  the  paws 

Round  our  den,  like  Lord  Jack ; 
Having  shown  to  your  ladies 

Our  heads  and  our  tails. 
We  beg  but  one  favour- 
Pray,  knock  down  these  rails. 
We'll  be  honest  as  Whigs 

When  we  get  on  the  floor  ; 
So  pull  down  those  bars. 

The  Bar's  always  a  bore. 
Well  pluck  out  our  teeth 

And  our  talons— and  then 
You'll  have  only  to  whistle  us 

Back  to  our  don. 

Aretino 
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Social  qualities  must  be  dear  to  had  established  auy  kind  of  name  in 

numkind  from  the  general  regret  which  thb  rather  private  path  to  renown.  A 

is  felt  when  any  one  distinguished  for  man  may  have   considerable   know- 

them  leaves  the  world.     We  can  part  ledge,  may  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 

with  nine- tenths  of  what  are  called  pub-  the  worlds  and  may,  besides,  know  well 

lie  men»  with  a  very  moderate  sense  of  %he  ambition  of  figuring  in  the  con^* 

their  loss  to  the  community.     If  the  versational  world>  without  the  talents 


whole  Treasury  Bench  were  decimated 
to-morrowy  we  question  if  a  tear  the 
more  would  be  shed  in  the  circuit  of 
the  globe.  We  equally  question  whe- 
ther a  very  considerable  mortality  at 
the  bar  would  occasion  a  national 
mourning;  and  we  are  fully  convinced 
that  many  individuals  who,  from  bust- 


of  a  good  conversationist.  The  late 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  all  these— 
he  had  fluency  of  speech,  and  now  and 
then  brilliancy  of  conception.  But  he 
was  given  to  talking  over  much — he 
often  f^roMcf  alarmingly ;  his  anecdotes 
were  from  hacks,  his  sentences  had 
the  formality,  with  but  seldom  the 


ling  and  brawling  in  <'  the  service  of    point  of  Johnson,  and  his  recitations 


the  public  and  themselves,*'  have  ac- 
qiured  a  habit  of  thinking  that  the 
world  could  by  no  means  go  on  with- 
out them,  would,  in  twenty-  four  hours, 
be  nowhere  found  recorded  but  in  the 
parish  register.  ^- 

But  this  was  not  the  case  with  him 
whose  name  heads  these  pages.  There 
were  few  men  mixing  in  general  so- 
ciety by  whom  he  was  not  known,  and 
fewer  still  by  whom  his  easy  plea- 
santry, his  gentiemanly  manners,  and 
)iis  unwearied  good-humour,  were  not 
noticed   as   they    deserved.     James 
Smith  was  a  wit ;  yet  we  never  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  of  his  falling  into 
ttie    grand   error  of  wits— sarcasm. 
Obviously  awake  to  the  follies  round 
him,  he  was  never  severe  ;  nor  did  he 
ever  attempt  to  reinforce  his  merri- 
ment by  offences  to  propriety  in  any 
form.     He  never  urged  conversation, 
and  never  declined  it.   He  was  always 
ready  with  his  remark  or  his  repartee  ; 
but  the  remark  was  never  invidious, 
and  the  repartee  never  carried  any 
personal  sting.     To  those  who  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  meeting 
professed  wits,  and  who  have  found 
them  often  the  most  uncertain,  cap- 
tious, and  peevish  of  mankind,  the 
pleasantry  of  James    Smith  always 
formed  a  happy  exception.     He  was 
among  the  best,  because  the  safest 
and  easiest,  conversationist  whom  we 
ever  remember  to  have  seen. 

The  talent  of  conversation  is  not 
quite  so  simple  a  thing  as  it  is  gene- 
rally conceived.  Even  in  the  exten- 
uve  and  varied  circle  of  London 
society,  there  have  not  been  half-a- 
dozea  in  the  hut  baH'Century,  who 


of  verse,  which  were  frequent  and  ge* 
nerally  of  merciless  length,  showed  . 
that  he  had  taken  the  trouble  of 
preparing  his  memory  for  the  ocea-> 
sion,  and  that  he  was  detennined  not 
to  have  his  trouble  thrown  away. 

**  Conversation  Sharpe,*'  as  he 
was  called,  was  amusing  and  clever. 
But  he  repeated  himself.  Novelty 
is  essential,  and  his  was  soon  exhaust- 
ed. The  third  time  of  meeting  him 
was  fatal  to  his  charms. 

Rogers,  the  poet  of  Memory,  has 
abundance  of  anecdote:  but  it  lies 
chiefly  among  the  dead  and  gone. 
The  mention  of  Sheridan  acts  upon 
him  with  the  effect  of  a  match  put  to 
a  firework.     The  composition  goes  off 
in  a  long  succession  of  explosions,  all 
of  the  bluest  kind,  until  every  ear  is 
tired,  and  then  the  feu  d^artificet  in 
every  sense,  drops  dead  to  the  ground, 
and  every  one  flies  from  the  racket 
case.     Yet  he  has  mixed  a  good  deal 
in  society ;  not  the  best,  however ;  for 
it  has  been  chiefly  with  the  set  ga- 
thered round  the  table  of  Holland 
House,  where  people-  are  assembled 
for  the  declared  purpose  of  toM,  a 
process  which  makes  every  thing  as 
formal  as  a  parade  in    St  James*s 
Park,  as  sets  men  minuet-dancing  in 
odes,  epodes,  and  <'  the  last  new  tra- 
gedy,*' and  of  course  reduces  all  con- 
versation to  the  dregs  of  an  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,    What  must 
be,  for  instance,  the  dying  state  of  a 
conversation  where  the  noble  host  has 
called  on  every  body  round  the  table 
to  pull  pencil  and  paper  from.  Vu& 
pocket,  and  wnte  down  oxi  ^^  v^^* 
the  names  of  the  Ion  mo«X  ^\a»asB^ 
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books  that  ho  had  ever  read  \  And  all 
those  grown  children  have  done  tho 
deed  accordingly.  A  gamo  at  forfeits 
would  have  been  rational,  and  a  gamo 
at  blind  man*s  buff*  profitablc>  to  those 
sexagenarian  diversions. 

Jekyll  was  a  good  converscr^  for  he 
had  wit ;  thought  as  no  mau  is  per- 
fecty  his  wit  was  often  pun>  and  thero 
are  some  specimens  of  it  on  record 
which  are  not  to  be  mentioned  to 
"  ears  polite."  But  the  bar  had  mado 
him  too  professional,  lie  talked  too 
much  of  old  judges  and  their  scnili- 
ties;  and  though  always  diverting, 
grew  more  barristerial^  until  he  grew 
little  more  than  a  relic  of  himself,  and 
disappeared  into  his  nightgown  and 
ilippersy  and  was  no  more  for  this 
world. 

Canning  was  lively ;  but  ho  had  not 
a  fund  of  talk  for  all  days.  He  hud 
high  spirits,  but  was  uncertain  ;  and 
thero  were  times  when,  like  Hamlet, 
he  seemed  to  think  tho  earth  **  flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable,*'  and  the  sky 
a  collection  of  pestilent  vapours.  The 
fluctuations  of  his  public  career  might 
have,  in  some  degree,  accounted  for 
this ;  for  admirable  as  his  House  of 
Commons  talents  were,  he  never  felt 
himself  recognised  as  one  of  the  na* 
tural  possessors  of  power.  His  ob- 
scure origin  and  narrow  income,  aN 
ways  placed  him  in  the  light  of  an 
adventurer  before  the  very  courteous, 
but  very  arrogant,  aristocracy  of  Eug. 
land . 

If  he  got  high  oflice,  it  was  always 
regarded  by  them  as  a  piece  of  luck, 
pretty  much  like  the  luck  of  an  ad- 
venturer who  goes  into  a  gaming- 
house with  a  shilling  in  his  pocket, 
and  comes  out  with  a  thousand  pounds. 
It  was  all  accounted  for  by  the  turn 
of  the  die.  No  man  in  public  life 
was  so  often  thrown  oil*  and  thrown 
on.      Even  his  final  possession  of  the 
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Canning  was  often  silent,  sometime  v 
singularly  so;  melancholy,  distrac;-].^^ 

and  embarrassed;  though,  at  othc.. 

times,  lively,  innocent,  and  entertaiu^^/  ' 
ing.  Low  spirits  killed  him  at  lasl'lj' 
and  robbed  the  country  of  an  elegaat  _' 
cultivated,  and  not  ill-disposed  pabUi  ;  . 
mind.  .   ^; 

Burke's  reputation  belongs  to  A '  ^ 
last  century.     Johnson  said  of  Ub''*' 
that  ho  "  was  always  ready  for  tall^ '/- 
that  he  was  never  humdrum,  that  Im  '  ^~ 
spoke  from  the  fulness  of  his  mind.'*]'  '- 
All  excellent  preparations,  bat  atlllf' ' 
wanting  the  fiuish   of  convorsatioa*  ~  ■ 
His  fault  was,  that  he  ** declaimed*^ '^ 
in  society  ;  he  was  rapid,  abrupti  wuk  *• 
altogether  too  "  political'*  for  a  mis*  '-^- 
ter  of  conversation  ;  ho  frequantlr  ' 
threw  out  fine  ideas,  but  he  was  sal-  ^  -' 
dom  happy  in  their  expression.     Hte  ^-' 
excellence  was  with  the  pen   in  his  " 
hand.     He  then  had  time  to  contrastt   = 
arrange,  and  polish  the  beauty  of  Ui  ^' 
powerful  conceptions.      Of  all    the 
thinkers  of  England,  living  or  deadf 
he  was  the  most  vivid,  various,  and 
imaginative.      But  this  was  the  pro- 
duct of  his  desk  ;  there  he  carried  bis 
diamonds  in  the  rough,  and  shaped 
and  set  them,  until  he  offered  them  to 
the  world  flashing  and  sparkling,  aa 
no  dealer  in  intellectual  brilliants  had 
ever    exhibited    them    before.      But 
Burke  has  left  few  conversational  re- 
membrances distinguished  for  cither 
happiness  or  pungency,  for  easy  ele- 
gance or  pointed  S[>lendour. 

Curran,  the  Irish  barrister,  had  per- 
haps the  highest  conversational  ability 
of  any  man  of  his  day.  He  certainly 
had  astonishing  wit.  There  arc  more 
showy  conce])tions  of  Curran  on  re- 
cord, than  of  any  other  man  of  liis 
time  or  ours,  and  the  period  was  re- 
markable for  the  animation  and  culti- 
vated elegance  of  its  society.  Devon- 
shire  House  and   the   Prince's  table 


highest  office,  produced  only  a  gaze  of  were  the  centres  round  which  perpe- 

astonbhmcnt  from  his  own  party,  an  tual  pleasantry  gathered ;    where  a 

instant  secession  of  every  man  of  rank  perpetual  rivalry  of  wit  was  sustained ; 

among  them,  and  that  explosion   of  and  where  political  disappointments 

•         A^^^  *•  %        •  1  ■       I  1       •  A  \         ,1  ■  -  M  «  1  i*  M.\  • 


aristocratic  scorn,  which  blew  him 
over,  singed  and  crippled  as  he  was, 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Whigs,  who 
nursed  his  bruises  until  they  smothered 
him.  Want  of  birth  may  be  com- 
nensated  by  great  fortune,  want  of 
»ime  by  high  birth  ;  but  want  of 

^  fatal  to  ministerial  eminence 

gland. 

'  even  in  the  midst  of  spciety, 


forced  the  associates  to  look  for  their 
resources  in  sportive  contempt  and 
showy  ridicule.  As  men  are  forced 
by  the  gloom  and  tempest  without,  to 
shut  their  doors,  light  candles,  and 
forget  the  inclemency  of  tho  night  in 
double  comfort  and  gaiety  within — in 
those  assemblages,  all  men  learned  to 
adopt  the  tone,  if  they  could  not  seize 
the  spirit,  of  the  hour.     Charles  Fox 
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books  that  ho  had  ever  read  f  And  all 
those  g^rown  children  have  done  the 
deed  accordmgly.  A  game  at  forfeits 
would  have  been  rational,  and  a  gamo 
at  blind  man*8  bufT  profitable^  to  thoso 
•ezagenarian  diversions. 

Jekyll  was  a  good  convcrser^  for  ho 
had  wit ;  though,  as  no  man  is  por- 
taot,  his  wit  was  often  pun>  and  there 
are  some  specimens  of  it  on  record 
which  are  not  to  be  mentioned  to 
*'  ears  polite."  But  the  bar  had  mado 
him  too  professional.  He  talked  too 
much  of  old  judges  and  their  senili- 
lies;  and  though  always  diverting, 
grew  more  barristerial,  until  ho  grew 
little  more  than  a  relic  of  himself,  and 
disappeared  into  his  nightgown  and 
•Uppers,  and  was  no  more  for  this 
world. 

Canning  was  lively ;  but  he  had  not 
a  fund  of  talk  for  all  days.  He  had 
high  spirits,  but  was  uncertain  ;  and 
there  were  times  when,  like  Hamlet, 
he  seemed  to  think  the  earth  "  flat, 
atale,  and  unprofitable,*'  and  the  sky 
a  collection  of  pestilent  vapours.  The 
fluctuations  of  his  public  career  might 
have,  in  some  degree,  accounted  for 
this  I  for  admirable  as  his  House  of 
Commons  talents  were,  he  never  felt 
himself  recoguised  as  one  of  the  na« 
tural  possessors  of  power.  His  ob- 
aouro  origin  and  narrow  income,  aU 
ways  placed  him  in  the  light  of  an 
adventurer  before  the  very  courteous, 
but  very  arrogant,  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land. 

If  he  got  high  office,  it  was  always 
regarded  by  them  as  a  piece  of  luck, 
pretty  much  like  the  luck  of  an  ad- 
venturer who  goes  into  a  gaming- 
house with  a  shilling  in  his  pocket, 
and  comes  out  with  a  thousand  pounds. 
It  was  all  accounted  for  by  the  turn 
of  the  die.  No  man  in  public  life 
was  10  often  thrown  off  and  thrown 
on.      Even  his  final  possession  of  the 


Canning  was  often  silent,  sometime 
singularly  so;  melancholy,  distract, 
and  embarrassed;  though,  at  othe 
times,  lively,  innocent,  and  entertain 
ing.  Low  spirits  killed  him  at  last, 
and  robbed  the  country  of  an  elegant, 
cultivated,  and  not  ill-disposed  public 
mind. 

Burke's  reputation  belongs  to  the 
last  century.  Johnson  said  of  him 
*  that  he  **  was  always  ready  for  talk, 
that  he  was  never  humdrum,  that  he 
spoke  from  the  fulness  of  hb  mind." 
All  excellent  preparations,  but  still 
wanting  the  finish  of  conyersatlon. 
His  fanlt  was,  that  he  **  declaimed " 
in  society  ;  he  was  rapid,  abrupt,  and 
altogether  too  "  political"  for  a  mas- 
ter of  conversation  ;  he  frequently 
threw  out  fine  ideas,  but  he  was  sel- 
dom happy  in  their  expression.  His 
excellence  was  with  the  pen  in  his 
hand.  He  then  had  time  to  contrast, 
arrange,  and  polish  the  beauty  of  his 
powerful  conceptions.  Of  all  the 
thinkers  of  England,  living  or  dead, 
he  was  the  most  vivid,  various,  and 
imaginative.  But  this  was  the  pro- 
duct of  his  desk  ;  there  he  carried  his 
diamonds  in  the  rough,  and  shaped 
and  set  them,  until  he  offered  them  to 
the  world  flashing  and  sparkling,  as 
no  dealer  in  intellectual  brilliants  had 
ever  exhibited  them  before.  But 
Burke  has  left  few  conversational  re- 
membrances distinguished  for  either 
happiness  or  pungency,  for  easy  ele^ 
gance  or  pointed  splendour. 

Curran,  tlie  Irish  barrister,  had  per- 
haps the  highest  conversational  ability 
of  any  man  of  his  day.  He  certainly 
had  astonishing  wit.  There  arc  more 
showy  conceptions  of  Curran  on  re- 
cord, than  of  any  other  man  of  his 
time  or  ours,  and  the  period  was  re- 
markable for  the  animation  and  culti- 
yated  elegance  of  its  society.  Devon- 
shbre   House  and  the   Prince's  table 


highest  office,  produced  only  a  gaze  of  were  the  centres  round  which  perpe- 

astonishment  from  his  own  party,  an  tual  pleasantry  gathered ;    where  a 

instant  secession  of  every  man  of  rank  perpetual  rivalry  of  wit  was  sustained ; 

among  them,  and  that  explosion  of  and  where  political  disappointments 

aristocratic  scorn,   which   blew  him  forced  the  associates  to  look  for  their 


over,  singed  and  crippled  as  he  was, 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Whigs,  who 
nursed  his  bruises  until  they  smothered 
him.      Want  of  birth  may  be  com- 


resourccs  in  sportive  contempt  and 
showy  ridicule.  As  men  are  forced 
by  tho  gloom  and  tempest  without,  to 
shut  their  doors,  light  candles,  and 


pensated  by  g^eat  fortune,  want  of  forget  the  inclemency  of  the  night  in 

fortune  by  high  birth  ;  but  want  of  double  comfort  and  gaiety  within — in 

both  is  fatal  to  mmisterial  eminence  those  assemblages,  all  men  learned  to 

in  England.  adopt  the  tone,  if  they  oould  not  seize 

But  even  in  the  midst  of  spciety,  the  spirit,  of  Uie  hour.     Charles  Fox 
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a  wit  for  the  time>  and  wroto 
epigrams;    Fitzpatrick  turacd  poet^ 
and  wrote  sentimental  songs ;  Uare^ 
liardiogs  Courtenay*  and  a  crowd  of 
those  inferior  names  which  float  on 
the  surface  of  gaj  society^  and  sink 
a.fler  the  agitation  of  the  day   has 
passed  -^  those    motes  in   the    sun* 
ahine,  of  whose  existence  no  one  would 
have  dreamed  but  for  the  casual  en- 
trance of  the  beam>   were  all  busy 
'With  their  little  lively  contributions  ; 
and    the    showy    and   good-natured 
I>ucl]e88;  and  the  not  less  showy  and 
^ood-natured  Prince,  received  all  like 
divinities*  equally  welcoming  the  in* 
cense  streaming  from  golden  wine> 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  flower. 

Among  orators,  the  professions,  and 
public  men  in  a  body,  there  are  now 
no  conversationists  of  any  repute.  We 
live  in  degenerate  days  ;  and  for  our 
consolation,  must  only  believe  that  we 
have  found  some  other  and  better  gifts 
in  place  of  the  old,  or  revert  in  our 
despair  to  the  blue  stocking  of  Lydia 
White,  and  those  vigorous  tea-givers^ 
the  Misses  Berry.     Lady  Cork,  too* 
rests  at  last.     She  gathers  the  flies  of 
fashionable  talk  round  her  creamjug 
no  more ;   she  no  longer  lights  her 
wax  chandelier   to    bring   fluttering 
round  it  all  the  bookworms,  trans- 
formed into  moths.     She  has  given, 
for  the  last  time  in  a  hundred  suc- 
eessive  years,  the  funeral  baked-meats 
of  **  dear  Dr  Goldsmith,  and  gay  Mr 
Garrick,  whose  performance  in  a  tie- 
wig,  and  the  full  uniform  of  a  colonel 
of  the  guards,  scarlet  faced  with  bluet 
she  always  thought  the  most  elegant 
thing  in  the  world."       The  oldest 
Sappho  on  earth,  or  under  it,   her 
ladyship    gives    neither   dinner    nor 
supper  more ;  and  men  of  wit   and 
many  idle  hours  walk  about  town,  not 
knowing  where  to  deposit  either  the 
one  or  the  other — peace  be  to  her  tea* 
kettle,  her  album*  and  her  tongue  ! 

The  poets  have  not  succeeded  much 
as  conversationists.  'Ffacy  are  gene- 
rally heavy,  decorousi  and  silent  men* 
not  often  thinking  in  company,  yet 
not  the  more  lively  for  their  want  of 
thought.  In  general,  the  only  way 
to  rouse  a  coterie  of  poets,  is  to  start 
the  topic  of  some  furious  Quarterly 
or  Scotch  review  of  •  somebody  or 
other.  The  effect  is  sometimes  like 
dropping  a  shell,  with  the  fhsee  burn- 
ing, into  a  group  of  sleeping  soldiers 
—every  man  who  has  any  legs  to 


take  care  of,  is  on  thorn  at  the  instant ; 
but  the  eflRect  sometimes,  too,  goes  the 
same  length  in  both  instailbes,  and  the 
parties  run  away. 

The  late  William  Sotheby  was  a 
favourite  every  where.  He  was  a 
man  of  fortune,  without  any  of  the 
airs  belonging  to  the  **  landed  inter- 
est"—  a  man  of  general  literature^ 
without  pedantry — and  a  poet,  too* 
without  pressiag  his  poetry  on  any 
one»  unless  after  a  considerable  term 
of  acquaintance.  This  rendered  his 
old  friendship  somewhat  formidable  i 
but  it  was  seldom  inflicted  under  aa 
intercourse  of  four  or  five  years ;  and 
by  that  time  his  bosom  friends  were 
sufficiently  on  their  guard  to  escape^ 
by  very  weak  eyes»  an  habitual  head- 
ache, an  immediate  engagement  out 
of  town,  or  some  other  ingenious 
expedient  found  effectual  in  previous 
cases  of  difficulty.  Their  escapes 
were»  now  and  then,  narrow  enongh. 

"  Take  that  tragedy  home  with 
You>  and  let  me  know  yonr  opinion  of 
it  as  an  old  friend  and  an  excellent 
critic,  as  I  know  you  to  be/*  said  an 
author  to  his  visiter.  The  friend  put 
it  in  his  pocket.  On  their  next  meet- 
ing, <<  Have  you  read  my  tragedy  ? 
and  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  I  ask 
your  candid  opinion,"  said  the  author. 
<'  The  fact  is,  I  have  not  read  it  yet, 
but  intend  to  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity,'*  said  the  old  friend.  "  Then 
lose  no  time,  I  beg ;  for  if  you  think 
that  it  will  answer  for  either  the  press 
or  the  stagCj  I  have  five  more  ready, 
of  which  you  shall  have  the  first  read* 
Ing,  in  preference  to  any  man  in 
England,  said  the  author.  The  old 
friend  next  day  discovered  that  he 
had  particular  business  at  Paris  or 
the  Antipodes,  and  set  off  by  the  maiJ» 
returning  the  tragedy  with  a  thousand 
regrets  for  its  non- perusal. 

We  shall  not  say  to  whom  all  this 
happened ;  but  from  the  moment  that 
the  story  got  wind,  the  word  tragedy 
was  enough  to  put  all  the  old  friends 
of  the  prolific  author  to  flight,  and  he 
was  forced  to  wait  for  the  readers  of 
another  generation. 

Scott  was  a  pleasant  converser; 
easy,  affable,  and  well  furnished.  In 
Scotland  he  must  have  been  peculiarly 
pleasing,  from  Ms  nationality  of  topic. 
But  England  is  not  national ;  its  taste 
abjures  locality;  and  the  moment 
that  an  Irishman  begins  to  tell  Irish 
Btodes,  or  a  Scotchman  talks  of  eltbsc 
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Highlands  or  Lowlands*  they  listen  to  day.  He  has  since  disappeared,  aban- 
him  only  is  they  would  listen  to  doning  the  faculty  of  speech :  he  shut 
a  Welshman  talking  of  Mertin  or  himself  up  for  twenty  years  in  the 
Owen  Glendower.  But  Scott  was  midst  of  a  desert  in  Wiltshire,  which 
always  a  favourite,  from  his  natural  he  converted  into  a  park  and  a  palace, 
civility  and  unwearied  good  humour.  He  has  since  abandoned  the  solitude. 
The  late  Lord  Dudley  was  made  to  and  gone  to  Bath,  to  prove  that  he 
be  a  memorable  man ;  but  he  was  despises  mankind  as  much  in  the  city 
spoiled  at  nurse.  From  boyhood,  he  as  in  the  wilderness.  He  towers  over 
was  what  the  provincials  call  cracked,  the  city  of  vapour-baths  and  scandal. 
He  was  not  altogether  mad,  at  least  exchanges  civilities  with  nothing  but 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career;  but  his  King  Charles's  spaniels,  and  wholly 
there  were  crevices  in  his  cerebellum,  exercises  the  finest  understanding  of 
through  which  external  things  stream-  man  in  preventing  the  most  acute 
ed,  like  the  street  lamps  through  the  senses  in  Europe  from  being  annoyed 
eraoks  in  shutters,  strongly  confusing  by  the  sight  of  human  beings,  or  the 
the  lights  within.  He  had  mingled  smell  of  dinners.  For  the  latter  pur- 
in  all  the  odd  society  of  all  the  pose,  he  has  his  meals  dressed  in  an 
countries  of  Europe—a  sort  of  volun-  opposite  mansion  ;  and  for  tho  latter 
tary  exile  in  all  the  period  of  his  he  has  built  on  his  hill  battlements 
yonth,  and  picking  up  all  odd  kinds  lofty  enough  to  defy  any  thing  but  an 
of  knowledge,  of  which  he  never  made  invasion  of  Titans, 
the  least  use  ;  something  in  the  style  Coleridge  was  not  a  converser  :  he 
of  those  geologist  ladies  and  gentle-  was  a  lecturer.  His  sentences  were 
men  who  ramble  about  Derbyshire,  dissertations  ;  his  very  metaphors  had 
hammer  in  hand,  filling  their  reticules  beginning,  middle,  and  end ;  his  divi- 
and  pockets  with  fragments  of  mica  sions  were  as  numerous,  parentbe- 
and  lime,  and  learning  just  enough  tical,  and  positive  as  those  of  a  preacher 
to  chatter  of  primary  and  secondary  of  the  Moravian  connexion  ;  and  in 
formations,  till  all  the  world  runs  the  briskest  conversation  he  seemed 
away  from  them  and  the  topic  to-  never  able  to  dbSngage  himself  from 
gether.  He  lived  upon  a  guinea  a-  the  idea,  that  it  was  his  duty  at  once 
day,  or  perhaps  a  shilling  ;  and  after  to  enlighten  and  astound  the  whole 
this  preparation  for  the  life  of  an  Eng*  living  race  of  mankind,  besides  leav- 
lish  legislator,  returned  to  take  upon  ing  a  handsome  legacy  for  all  genera- 
himself  the  duties  of  a  peerage,  a  tions  to  come.  He  was  an  honest 
great  English  landlord,  and  an  estate  man,  and  without  a  stain  on  his  repu* 
of  £75,000  a-year.  To  accumulate  tation  except  the  praises  of  the  small 
evil  on  evil,  his  friend  Canning  in«  gang  of  literaturists  who  constantly 
duced  him  to  load  his  brain  with  the  followed  him  as  flies  wing  and  cling 
burden  of  office ;  and  this  crazy  and  round  a  corpulent  alderman.  He 
curious  hypochondriac  came  forth  to  wrote  good  poetry  in  his  youth ;  but 
mankind  as  secretary  for  foreign  af-  muddled  his  Helicon  with  metaphysics 
fairs.  But  the  farce  was  too  soon  a  as  he  fell  into  years.  It  is  remarkable 
tragedy.  Poor  Dudley  grew  wild,  that  his  politics  purified  as  hb  poetry 
talked,  did,  and  dreamed  all  kinds  of  grew  thick.  Beginning  with  pro- 
eccentricities  ;  threw  up  office^— threw  posals  for  throwing  off  the  incum- 
up  the  world  after  it ;  and,  after  hold-  brances  of  coat  and  pantaloons,  and 
ing  imaginary  conversation,  often  of  founding  an  original  commonwealth 
the  cleverest  order,  with  Julius  Caesar  in  the  western  wilderness,  he  ended 
and  Jack  the  painter,  with  Cleopatra  with  Christian  habiliments,  a  cottage 
and  Madame  de  Stael,  with  Semira-  at  Highgate,  and  in  honest  devotion 
mis  and  Lady  Holland,  he  suddenly  to  Conservatism.  But  he  was  no  con- 
died,  leaving  a  million  of  pounds  ster-  versationist.  He  declaimed ;  he  ha- 
ling and  lands  unlimited  to  a  cousin,  rangued;  he  talked  long  and  loftily; 
and  nothing  to  mankind.  Vathek  his  reveries  were  of  the  pagan  mutho%» 
Beckford  wa$  a  clever  converser ;  but  of  Mesmerism,  of  the  Samothracian 
this  was  fifty  years  ago*  He  was  then  impostures,  and  the  profundities  of 
clever  in  every  thing.  The  finest  science  lost  to  mankind  in  the  bum- 
musician,  the  most  general  linguist^  ing  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  His 
the  most  scientific  connoisseur,  and  the  mind  was  like  one  of  the  obelisks  of 
moat  hnUlant  romance- writer  of  his  his  favourite  land— wild,  odd,antiquef 
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cotered  with  characters  whichf  doubt- 
hsh  meant  aomething,  bnt  which  no 
man  could  interpret^  and  puzzling 
ererj  body  with  the  qnestion,  why 
to  mneh  trouble  was  taken  in  vun. 

In  the  "  Literary  Remains**  of  this 
amiable  man,  published  by  his  ne« 
phew,  the  ver^  first  passage  in  a  trea^ 
tise  on  his  behef,  saves  us  the  task  of 
giving  a  specimen  of  his  conversa- 
tion. 

**  The  absolute  subjectivity,  whose 
only  attribute  is  the  Good — ^whose 
odIv  definition  is,  that  which  is  essen- 
tially causative  of  all  possible  true 
being;  the  adorable  ^-^^ir^trtf,  which, 
whatever  is  assumed  as  the  first,  must 
be  presumed  its  antecedent,  e<«f  with- 
out an  article,  and  yet  not  as  an  ad- 
jective," &c.  This  we  conceive  to  be 
in  the  purest  style  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
and  to  establish  Coleridge's  oracidarity 
beyond  all  question. 

James  Smith  held  the  ofiice  of  soli- 
citor to  the  ordnance,  in  which  he 
succeeded  his  father,  a  man  of  respect- 
ability in  his  profession,  and  of  consi- 
derable acquirement  out  of  it,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  antiquarian  socie- 
ties, and  acceptable  to  a  large  circle 
of  society.  His  son  was  bom  on  the 
lOdi  of  February  1775,  and  was  thus 
sixty-five  at  his  death. 

All  tastes,  good  and  bad,  begin  at 
school.  James,  at  school  in  Chig» 
well,  a  village  in  Essex,  in  some  boy- 
ish exploit  found  Hoole*s  Ariosto. 
Thb  was  rather  a  leaden  entrance  to 
the  gardens  of  the  muse ;  for  if  bad 
translation  were  within  the  statute, 
Hoole  must  have  been  hung  by  any 
jury  without  leaving  the  box.  Still 
the  brilliancy  of  Ariosto  gleams 
through  all  the  mire  so  carefully  em- 
plastered  over  it  by  the  clerk  of  the 
India  House ;  the  volume  became 
dear  to  him,  from  its  being  the  first 
that  ever  touched  hb  poetic  sensibili- 
ties ;  and  Hoole  had  the  honour,  of 
which  he  could  never  have  dreamed, 
of  giving  the  first  impulse  to  a  poet. 

It  is  pleasiug,  and  perhaps  singular, 
to  find  in  a  man  of  society,  and  re- 
markably attached  to  that  society, 
even  the  remnants  of  the  unadulteraU 
ed  tastes  of  boyhood.  In  the  memoir, 
by  his  accomplished  brother  Horace 
Smith,  we  are  told  that,  *<for  the  village 
of  Chigwell  audits  pleasant  neighbour- 


hood, James  Smith  cherished  in  after 
life  a  marked  and  unvaried  predilec- 
tion, rarely  suffering  a  long  interval  to 
elapse  without  paying  it  a  visit,  and 
wandering  over  the  scenes  that  recall- 
ed  the  truant  excursions  of  himself 
and  his  chosen  playmates,  or  the  soli- 
tary rambles  and  musings  of  bia 
vouth.  The  whole  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  every  picturesque  view» 
<  each  alley  green  and  bosky  bourne,' 
nay,  every  individual  field  and  tree, 
remained  so  firmly  pictured  on  bia 
mind,  that  he  could  immediately  de- 
tect the  smallest  alteration  since  his 
first  arrival  at  the  school.  Not  even 
the  many  and  growing  infirmities  of 
his  later  years,  were  suffered  to  inter- 
fere with  these  visits.  To  the  spots 
whither  a  carriage  or  a  horse  could 
not  carry  him,  he  hobbled  upon 
crutches,  and  thus  contrived  to  reaeh 
the  secluded  nook  or  the  sequestered 
stream,  where  he  had  read  or  bathed 
fifty  years  before.** 

Among  the  last  of  his  verses,  and 
at  a  period  not  long  before  his  death, 
he  wrote  a  "  Chigwell'*  reminiscence 
in  his  own  light  and  fiowing  style. 

*'  School,  that  in  Bnrford's*  honoiir'd 

time 
Rear*d  me  to  youth's  elastic  prime. 

From  childhood's  airy  slumhers  ; 
School,  at  whole  antique  shrine  I  bow, 
Sexagenarian  pilgrim  now. 

Accept  a  poet's  numbers." 

He  then  sketches  the  chief  pictures 
of  his  recollection. 

**  Pent  in  by  beams  of  mouldering  wood. 
The  parish  stocks  stand  where  they  stood. 

Did  ever  drunkard  rue  'em  ? 
I  dive  not  in  parochial  law. 
Yet  this  1  know,  I  never  saw 

Two  legs  protruding  through  'em. 
•  •  *  • 

Yon  pew,  the  gallery  below. 

Held  Nancy,  pride  of  Chigwell  row. 

Who  set  all  hearts  a-dancing  ; 
In  bonnet  white,  divine  brunette. 
O'er  Burnet's  field  I  see  thee  yet 

To  Sunday  church  advancing. 

Seek  we  the  churchyard  ;  there  the  yew 
Shades  many  a  swain  whom  once  I  knew. 

Now  nameless  and  forgotten. 
Here  towers  Sir  Edward's  marble  bier. 
Here  lies  stern  Vickery,  and  here 

My  father's  fHend,  Tom  Cotton." 
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After  80010  further  glances  at  the 
nDdiitinguiahed  spot  where  the  "  rude 
forefathers  of  the  Tillage  sleep/*  he 
touches  on  himself. 

••  WorH,  in  thy  cvcr-husy  mart 
I've  acted  no  unnoticed  part : 

\Von1d  I  retnmc  it?  Oh  no. 
Fonr  acts  tro  done  ;  the  Jest  growi  stale  ; 
The  waning  lam  pi  burn  dim  and  pale, 

And  rcaion  aslu,  Cut  bono." 


His  love  for  pleasant  cajolery  was 
eihibited  in  his  youthi  by  a  hoax  upon 
the  editor  of  an  ostablished  magazine, 
in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  letters,  con- 
taining grave  accounts  of  somo  "  re- 
markable antiquarian  discoveries,** 
the  startling  nature  of  which  attested 
his  inventive  powers,  yet  which  were 
conceived  with  suibcient  &kiil  to  avoid 
exciting  suspli'iun.  What  added  to 
tlie  z.'St  of  this  juvenile  pleasantry 
wai*,  that  his  father  and  several  of  his 
anti((uarian  friends  who  were  regular 
readers  of  the  magazine,  ezpectcdly 
commented  on  those  fictitious  stato- 
meuts,  without  ever  dreaming  that  the 
waggish  author  was  sitting  by  their 
sides. 

Steadily  pursuing  his  profession 
under  his  father,  he  yet  occasionally 
contributed  to  the  lighter  literature  of 
the  day,  but  without  a  name.  The 
ro- opening  of  the  theatre  of  Drury- 
Lano  at  length  gave  him  a  topic, 
which,*  in  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
ther, he  turned  to  remarkably  piquant, 
and  even  productive,  account. 

The  theatre,  after  having  been  in  a 
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that  is  to  he  got  by  assumption*  thej 
took  the  whole  manaa^ement  into  thdr 
own  hands,  and  Lord  Holland,  in  vir- 
tue of  his  poetical  renown  ( !)  we  may 
suppose,  and  his  having  nothing  else 
in  the  world  to  do,  constituted  himself 
the  "  great  Apollo*'  of  the  shrine. 
As  the  encouragement  of  national  ge- 
nius was  among  the  declared  purposes 
of  the  lordly  and  patriotic  managers, 
they  clubbed  among  them  all  exactly 
fifty  pounds,  whicli  were  to  be  the 
premium  of  the  best  address  for  the 
opening  night,  October  10.  Those 
addresses  were  to  bo  sent  under  con- 
cealed names,  and  the  decision  was  to 
bo  mado  by  a  committee.  It  was  just- 
ly enough  observed,  that  the  only 
question  on  the  subject  was,  whether 
the  folly  or  tho  penury  of  the  propo- 
sal was  tho  more  conspicuous.  No- 
thing could  be  clearer  than  that  no 
writer  of  any  eminence  would  submit 
himself  to  such  a  judgment ;  and  that 
the  reward  was  at  once  ridiculous  as 
an  excitement  to  the  national  genius, 
and  contemptible  as  individual  remu- 
neration. The  preface  to  the  **  re- 
jected addresses,*'  amuses  itself  with 
tho  idea—"  one  hundred  and  twelve 
addresses  have  been  sent  in,  each  signed 
and  sealed  as  per  order.  Many  of  the 
public  prints  have  censured  the  taste 
of  the  committee  in  thus  contracting 
for  adilressc;:,  as  they  would  for  nails 
^— by  the  gross,  l^it  it  is  surprising 
that  none  sliould  have  censured  their 
temerity.  One  hundred  and  eleven  of 
tho  addresses  must,  of  course,  bo  un- 


state  of  bankruptcy  for  the  (piarter  of    siicccssfid.     To  each  of  the  authors. 


a  century  before,  had  brought  its  ac- 
counts suddenly  to  a  close  by  the  help 
of  a  fire,  which,  beginning  no  one 
knows  how,  ended  in  reducing  the 
whole  structure  to  ashes,  with  the  ad- 
ditional eifect  of  compelling  Sheridan 
to  acknowleilgc,  what  all  tho  world 
knew  already,  that  he  was  not  worth 
a  shilling,  nut  when  was  a  theatre 
without  dupc^  ?  Tho  town  was  filled 
with  plans,  prospectuses  aud  projects 
for  restoring  tho  drama,  saving  the 
national  credit  for  the  stage,  honour- 
ing the  immortal  memory  of  Sliak- 
spearc,  and  so  forth.  And  finally,  a 
suOicient  sum  was  raised  to  build  the 
theatre  once  moro.  As  Sheridan  was 
nominally  a  Whig,  though  no  man 
moro  hated  the  party,  and  as  the 
'  Whigs  have  always  assumed  to  them- 
selves all  the  taste  and  talent  of  the 
couatrjr,  as  well  as  every  thing  oIb© 


thus  infallibly  classed  with  tho 
genus  irritabile,  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  deny,  at  least,  six  stanch 
friends  who  consider  his  the  best 
of  all  possible  addresses,  and  who«e 
tongues  will  be  as  ready  to  laud  him 
as  to  hiss  his  adversary.  Those,  with 
tho  potent  aid  of  tho  bard  himself, 
make  seven  foes  per  address,  and  thus 
will  be  created  seven  hnndred  and 
sevonty-flcvcn  implacable  auditors  pre- 
pared to  condemn  the  strains  of  Apollo 
himself, — a  band  of  adversaries  wliich 
no  prudent  mamisr^ir  would  think  of 
exasperating."  Tho  idea  of  writing 
imitations  of  the  more  popular  writers 
of  the  day  as  prologues,  sent  in  under 
their  initials,  was  thrown  out  in  casual 
conversation  by  Ward,  the  secretary 
of  the  committee.  The  hint  was  in- 
stantly adopted  ;  yet  nothing  but  tho 
most  aelVvQ  \tk^«i\\x\Vi  <iould  have  been 
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fai  time  for  the  opening,  for  it  was  but 
fix  weeks  off.  The  brothers  now  par- 
titioned the  poets  between  them— Ho* 
raee  went  on  a  visit  to  Cheltenham, 
and  on  their  next  meeting  the  task  of 
each  was  completed.  This  joint  opera* 
tion  wai  not  quite  new  to  them,  for 
tbey  bad,  some  years  before,  written 
imitations  of  Horace,  entitled  Horace 
in  London,  in  which  they  had  divided 
the  task  between  them  ;  and  thus  ac- 
eostomed  to  eo-operate,  the  machinery 
at  least  was  easily  put  in  motion  again. 
In  the  '<  Rejected  Addresses,"  the 
labour  was  fairly  enough  divided. 
James  wrote,  No.  2.  The  Imitation 
of  Wordsworth.  No.  5.  The  Imita- 
tion of  Cubbett.  No.  7.  The  IrniU-* 
tion  of  Southcy.  No.  13.  Tho  Imi^ 
tation  of  Coleridge.  No.  15.  The 
Imitation  of  Theatrical  Sing- Song. 
No.  10.  The  Imitation  of  tho  Morn- 
ing Post.  No.  17.  The  Imitation  of 
Crabbc.  Nos.  18,  ID,  and  20.  Tra- 
vesties of  Macbeth,  George  Barnwell, 
and  the  Stranger.  He  also  wrote  the 
first  stanza  of  the  clever  Imitation  of 
Lord  Byron, — "  Cui  bono." 

**  Sated  of  home,  of  wife^  of  children  tired, 
The  restless   soul  is  driven  abroad  to 
roam; 
Sated  abroad,    all  seen,  but  nought  ad« 
nired. 
The  rcbtlcss  Boul  is  driven  to  ramble 
home. 
Sated  of  both,  boneatb  old  Drury's  dome, 
The   fiend   Dunui  awhile   consents   to 
pino; 
There  growls  and  curies,  like  a  deadly 
gnome. 
Scorning  to  view  fantastic  Columbine. 
Viewing  with   shame  and  halo  tho  non- 
sense of  the  nine." 

The  general  pleasantry  of  the  work 
caught  the  town.  Tho.  idea  had  tho 
lightness  that  amuses  the  loungers  of 
literature,  while  a  good  deal  of  the 
performance  exhibited  the  skill  that 
gratifies  higher  tastes ;  yet  the  history 
of  this  work  does  but  littlo  honour  to 
tho  forecast  of  London  publishers. 
The  authors  carried  their  manuscript 
to  the  principal  names  of  the  trade, 
and  offered  it,  in  tho  first  instance,  for 
the  mere  chance  of  publication.  Thus 
goes  the  tale  :^ 

•*  Our  manuscript  was  perused,  and  re- 
turned to  us,  by  several  of  tho  most  emi- 
nent publishers.  Well  do  we  remember 
betaking  ourselves  to  one  of  the  craft  in 
Bond  Street,  whom  wo  found  in  a  hack 
purhar,  with  hi$  gouty  leg  propped  upon 


a  cushion,  in  spite  of  which  warning  he 
diluted  his  luncheon  with  several  glasses  of 
Madeira.  *  What  have  you  already  writ- 
ten ? '  was  his  first  question }  an  interroga* 
tory  to  which  wo  had  been  subjected  in 
almost  every  instance. — '  Nothing  by  which 
We  can  be  known.* — '  Then  I  am  afraid 
to  undertake  tho  publication.' — We  prt- 
Bumed  to  suggest,  that  every  writer  must 
have  a  beginning,  and  that  to  refuse  to 
publish  for  him  until  he  had  acquired  a 
name,  was  to  imitate  the  sapient  mother 
who  cautioned  her  son  against  going  into 
the  water  until  he  could  swim. — '  An  old 
joko — a  regular  Joe/  exclaimed  our  com- 
panion, tossing  off  another  bumper.  '  Stilt 
older  than  Joe  Millrr,*  was  our  reply  ;  for, 
if  we  mistake  not,  it  is  tho  yery  first  anec- 
dote in  the  fiicetitv  of  Thcrocles. — •  Ha, 
sir:!,*  resumed  the  Mbliopolist,  *  you  are 
learned,  are  you  ?  So,  so  !  Well,  leave 
your  manuscript  with  me  ;  1*11  look  it  over 
to-night,  and  give  you  an  answer  to-mor- 
row?'— Punctual  as  the  clock,  we  pre- 
sented ourselves  at  his  door  the  following 
morning,  when  our  papers  were  returned 
to  us  with  tho  observation — '  These  trifles 
are  really  not  deficient  in  smartness;  they 
are  well,  vastly  well  for  beffinnerf,  but  they 
will  never  do — never.  They  would  not 
pay  for  advertising,  and  without  it  I  should 
not  sell  fifty  copies.' " 

At  last  they  applied  to  Miller,  a 
dramatic  publisher  in  Bow  Street^ 
Cuvent  Garden.  He  had  the  good 
sense  to  undertake  the  publication  at 
his  own  liek,  allowing  half  the  profits, 
as  ho  observed,  "  should  there  l)e  any.** 
The  work,  however,  rapidly  succeeded 
as  it  deserved ;  but  then  came  the 
minor  alarms  as  to  its  reception  by 
the  bards  whom  it  caricatured.  Yet 
thoy  seem  all  to  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  laugh  at  the  burlesque.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  with  his  usual  pleasan- 
try, said  of  the  imitation  of  his  style, 
**  I  certainly  must  have  written  this 
myself."  Lydia  White,  the  vrell- 
known  entertainer  of  the  wits,  was 
more  nervous.  Having  invited  one 
of  tho  brothers  to  dinner,  and  after- 
wards recollecting  that  William  Spen- 
cer was  to  have  been  of  the  party, 
wrote  a  note  to  Spencer  to  put  him 
off,  saying  that  a  «  man  was  to  be  at 
her  table  whom  he  would  not  like  to 
meet ! " 

«'  Pray,  who  is  this  whom  I  should 
not  liko  to  meet  ?*'  enquired  the  poet. 

"  Oh,"  answered  the  lady,  "  one 
of  those  who  made  that  «\vQxn»iv\  ^V- 
tack  upon  you." 

*'  Tho  very  man  on  cwVXi  \  ^w^^ 
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like  to  meet,**  rejoined  the  lively  and 
careless  bard. 

But  a  still  better  thing  was  the  cri« 
ticism  of  a  Leicestershire  clergyman. 
**  I  do  not  see  why  those  Addresses 
should  have  been  rejected^*'  observed 
tl^  matter-of-fact  reader  ;  **  I  think 
some  of  them  very  good/'  Simple- 
tonism  could  scarcely  go  further. 

Whether  contented  with  the  success 


[Sept. 

lished  rldicnle.  The  annual  migra* 
tion  of  the  citizens  to  watering-places 
has,  it  is  true,  almost  ceased  to  be  a 
legitimate  object  of  ridicule^  the  wa- 
tering-places now  being  their  only 
resources  for  fresh  air»  from  the  enor- 
mous distension  of  London.  But  the 
annoyances  which  even  now  most  be 
encountered  at  every  watering-plaee 
by  a  comfortable  citizen^  accustomed 


of  this  clever  jeu  d esprit,  or  afraid  of    to  the  snugness  of  home ;  the  miaer- 


futnre  failure,  or  too  lazy  to  attempt 
any  thing  better,  or  actually  unequal 
to  higher  efforts,  James  Smith  lay 
down  at  once  upon  his  laurels,  and  he 
continued  to  lie  on  them  for  twenty 
years.  This  is  not  the  secret  for  per- 
manent fame ;  but  what  did  Jie  care 
about  being  in  the  mouths  of  men,  or 
being  blown  through  the  trumpet  of 
posterity  ?  He  had  an  easy  income,  a 

J[uiet  life,  no  household,  but  a  good, 
at  old  housekeeper,  who  had  carried 
his  keys  for  thirty  years ;  no  offspring 
but  some  very  pleasant  songs ;  and  no 
business  but  a  slight  oflScial  routine, 
which  gave  him  leisure  to  wander 
where  and  when  he  would.  No  life 
could  be  more  suited  to  his  tastes,  or 
more  fitted  to  his  condition.  It  is 
true  that  such  is  not  the  life  of  the 
high  ranks  of  intellect ;  of  men  bom 
to  achieve  fame ;  of  the  benefactors 
of  their  country  ;  or  of  the  *'  riders 
in  the  political  whiriwind,"  and  '*  ru- 
lers in  the  public  storm,"  nor  perhaps 
of  men  desirons  to  leave  an  impression 
of  usefulness  behind  them  ;  but  it  was 
at  least  as  useful  as  that  of  nine- tenths 
of  men  of  easy  incomes,  and  much 
more  pleasant  than  most  of  those  of 
the  highest. 

But  he  was  not  altogether  idle,  even 
in  authorship.  While  his  brother  Ho- 
race, abandoning  poetry,  devoted 
himself  to  popular  novel-writing, 
James  conspired  with  Mathews  against 
the  dulness  of  mankind,  and  produced 
a  succession  of  those  lively  perform- 
ances, which,  under  the  names  of 
**  Trips  to  Paris"  and  "  America." 
and  "  Country  Cousins,"  so  often 
made  the  circuit  of  England,  and 
amused  all  the  lovers  of  harmless 
pleiisantry. 

Still  there   was 
shrewdness  in  his 

could  expose  with  happier  skill  the 
affectations  of  the  city  portion  of  this 
province  of  brick  called  London.  Its 
sharing  in  the  habits  of  high  life  was 
M  perpetual  topic  of  his  neat  and  po- 


able  substitutes  for  furniture;  the 
customary  extortion;  and  the  fre- 
quent exposure  to  storm,  where  he 
came  expressly  to  enjoy  sunshine  and 
calm,  are  as  fair  and  obvious  topics 
for  gay  satire  as  could  be  chosen. 

**  We  lodge  on  the  Steine,  in  m  bow- win- 

dow'd  box. 
That  beckons   upstairs  every  wbiriwind 

that  knocks. 
The  sun  hides  his  head,  and  the  elements 

frown ; 
But  nobody  now  spends  his  Christmas  la 

town." 

The  sufferer  then  recapitulates  the 
enjoyments  of  old  times  in  the  city, 
and  contrasts  them  with  the  disasters 
forced  upon  him  by  the  necessity  of 
growing  genteel — 

*'  At  Brighton  I'm  stuck  up  in  Donald- 
son's shop, 

Or  walk  upon  bricks  till  I'm  ready  to 
drop. 

Throw  stones  at  an  anchor,  look  ont  for 
a  skiff, 

Or  view  the  chain  pier  from  the  top  of 
the  cliflP, 

mi  winds  from  all  quarters  oblige  me  to 
halt. 

With  an  eye  full  of  sand,  and  a  mouth  foil 
of  salt ; 

But  still,  I  am  suffering  with  folks  of  re- 
nown. 

For  nobody  now  spends  his  Christmas  la 
town." 


Among  the  whims  of  fashionable 
life,  was  that  of  going  to  the  sea-side 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  Yet,  with 
some  of  the  "  Grand  Monde^**  theqe 
was  a  reason  for  this  in  the  rather 
beggarly  wish  to  avoid  the  usual 
Christmas  hospitalities  in  their  own 
great  mansions.  A  narrow  domi* 
a  great  deal  of  cile  avoided  a  large  expenditure, 
sport,  and   none     and  got  rid  of  the  bdils  and  dinners 

which  would  be  expected  in  the  midst 
of  their  tenantry  and  constituents. 
But  their  being  followed  there  by  those 
who  have  neither  tenantry  nor  consti- 
tuents, is  the  burlesque,  and  all  thai 
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they  cm  gdn  is  ezporare  to  the  tem- 
pettaoftha  season.  This  is  all  told 
with  aoadonal  shudder. 

<<ia  giDop  the  winds  at  the  fall  of  the 


Aad  puff  np  my  carpel   like    Sadlw's 

ballooB. 
My  drawing-room  rag  is  besprinUed  with 

toot* 
Aad  there  Is  not  a  lock  ia  the  house  that 

will  shoot. 
At  Mahomet's  iteam-bath  I  lean  on  my 


And  murmor   in   secret,  "Oh  BiUiter 
Lanet" 

And  this  misery  Is  not  palliated  to 
the  unfortunate  exile  by  the  slightest 
ajmpathy  or  ciTility  on  the  part  of 
those  higher  ranks  whom  ho  pays  so 
much  for  aping.  The  burlesque  of 
his  Tozations  grows — 

**  The  duke  snd  the  etrl  art  no  cronies  of 

mine ; 
His  majesty  never  ioTites  me  to  dine ; 
The  marquis  won't  speak,  when  we  meet 

on  thiB  pier, 
WMeh  makes  me  tu$ptct  that  I'm  nchody 

hen; 
If  that  be  the  case,  why  then,  welcome 

again. 
Twelfth  cake  and  Snap-dragon  in  BiUiter- 

lane." 

From  being  a  constant  resident  in 
London,  which  he  justified  on  system, 
saying  that  London  was  the  best  place 
in  summer,  and  the  onfy  place  in  win- 
ter, and  from  his  social  habits,  he  was 
aufait  at  all  the  ludicrous  views  of 
every  rank  of  life.  The  language  of 
those  very  stupid  affairs  called  con- 
versaziones cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  these  lines— 

"  All  subjects  were  tonch'd  upon — none 

were  discuss'd. 
'  YouWe  seen  the  Laplanders  ?     Where's 

Mathews  ?     Poor  Perry ! 
Scott  wrote  them.    I  know  it.    Who  told 

you  so  ?     Terry. 
A  song.    Mr  Broadhurst — hush  1    Silent, 

O  Moyle ! 
I*m  told  that  they  actually  dine  on  train 

oil. 
Have  you  sold  out  your  fives  ?     No  ;  I'm 

not  in  a  hurry— 
Me    adtum   qui  feci, — Lord   Byron   to 

Murray. 
I:ady  Crimion,  you*ye  got  something  black 

on  your  cheek. 
Camporesi  and  Ronzi   di  Begnis    don't 

speak! 

NO.  CCXCJX,    VOL*  XLYUU 


What*s  o'clock  ?  Hampton  Court  ?   Yes ; 

we  dined  at  the  Toy. 
I  don*t  like  the  Pirate  as  well  as  Rob  Roy. 
Dear  me,  how  excessively  pretty  I     Red 

candles. 
Is  Lillibullero  Rossini 's  ?    No ;  Handel's. 
1*11  bold   by  the  brass  balustrades. — So 

willL 
Not  going?     Yes.    When?    Qlad  to  see 

you.     Good  bye. 

The  office  of  City  Laureate  ought  to 
have  been  revived  for  James  Smith. 
His  wit  would  have  given  it  a  repute 
which  it  never  had  before.  Even  the 
Poet  Laureate  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  proud  of  his  honours ;  but 
the  sack  and  the  salary  are  somethmg. 
In  the  hands  of  our  bard  we  should 
have  had  an  abundance  of  gay  cari« 
cature,  as  the  scenes  of  pubfio  life 
shifted  to  his  eye.  The  arrival  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  was  one  of  the 
**  wonders"  of  an  age  of  wonders,  and 
was  immediately  hitched  into  a  poern^ 
of  which  we  give  but  a  fragment  or 
two.  The  Emperor  had  refused  to 
accept  of  a  residence  in  one  of  the 
royal  palaces,  and  fixed  himself  in  the 
Pulteney  Hotel  in  Piccadilly. 

'<  In  Lord  William's  dell,  near  the  PuU 
tcney  Hotel, 
What  multitudes  every  day  wander ! 
They  scamper  like  imps,  to  indulge  in  a 
glimpse 
Of  the  mighty,  renown'd  Alexander.' 

Madame  do  StaeU  who  had  come  to 
England,  as  she  fearlessly  acknow- 
ledged, to  look  for  a  husband  for  her- 
self, or  failing  that,  for  her  daughter, 
among  ''the  English  philosophers," 
as  she  called  them,  possessing  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  a«year, 
had  been  the  great  lion  of  Loudon  for 
a  month  before,  but  the  arrival  of  a 
greater  left  her  in  solitude. 

Poor  Madame  de  Slael  is  quite  pushed  to 
the  wall, 
ChaRseed  by  the  Czar  and  the  Cuchess  ; 
And  since  his  retreat,  even  Dix.huit 

Must  not  walk  as  he  may  on  his  crutches. 
Clerks  run  from  their  quills,  haberdashers 
their  tills— 
John  Bull  is  a  great  goosy  gander ; 
Even  Keen  is  forgot ;  we  are  all  on  the 
trot 
For  a  gase  on  the  great  Alexander. 

The  Emperor  was  remarkable  for 
a  manly  simplicity  in  all  Vi\&  ViiX:S\N:&\ 
but   the   liuBa\ajxs   ax«  \«ssasq&  Vast 
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large  faonse  in  AnstiD  Frian.  How> 
ever^  another  James  Smith  taking 
chambers  in  the  same  building,  consi- 
derable confusion  arose,  from  the  let- 
ters of  each  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  other.  They  met  accordingly  to 
remedy  this  ineon?enience,  and  it  was 
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dandy ismi  when  th^  descend  into 
the  civilized  regions  of  the  earth. 
They  have  a  facalty  of  imitation 
which  hardens  into  a  necessity ;  and 
the  younger  part  of  the  imperial  suite, 
if  memorable  for  nothing  else,  were 
distinguished  for  the  most  extraor- 
dinary caricatures,  of  a  mixture  of    agreed  that  the  only  resource  was, 


French  and  German  fashions.  Alex- 
ander himself  did  not  escape  the  name 
of  *<the  Scythian  dandy,'*  though 
no  man  deserved  it  less.  He  was 
ahold,  honest,  high-spirited  chieflain, 
who  bad  done  more  to  crush  Na* 
polcon  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
Alliance  put  together,  and  whose 
courage  inspired  the  Allies,  as  his 
firmness  sustained  their  counsels  in  the 
most  difficult  periods  of  the  most  try- 
ing and  terrible  war  that  Europe  had 
ever  seen. 

"  He  dresses  with  tsste,  be  is  small  in  the 
waist, 
I  beheld  him  with  Blnchcr  and  PlatoflT; 
The  Hetnum  appears,  with  his  cap  on  his 
ears, 
But  the  Emperor  rides  with  his  hat  off. 

"  He  sits  on  a  throne,  with  a  leg  on  each 
zone — 
No  nmnarch  on  earth  can  be  grander — 
Half  an  hour  after  dark,  the  rails  in  the 
park 
Are  scaled  to  behold  Alexander  ! '' 

Jam^  Smith,  like  every  man  of 
sense  in  England,  and  every  man  of 
principle,  was  a  Conservative ;  but  no 
man  was  less  a  talker  on  that  most 
commonplace  of  all  subjects,  politics. 
His  enjoyment  was  conversation  j  and 
he  must  have  seen  too  many  Instances 
of  the  inroad  which  this  trite  verbiage 
makes  on  it,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  led 
into  the  temptation.  "  My  political 
opinions^'*  ho  gallantly  said,  « are 
those  of  the  lady  who  sits  next  to 
me;  and  as  the  fair  sex  are  gene« 
rally — 

*  Perplex*d,  like  monarchs,  with  the  fear 
of  change,' 

I  constantly  find  myself  Ccmwrt^a- 
tive:' 

Some  of  his  bon  mots,  on  this  and 
other  subjects,  were  happy. 

•'  Mr  Smith,"  said  a  gentleman, 
across  the  table,  "  you  look  like  i 
Conservative." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  was  the  reply, 
"  my  crutches  remind  me  that  I  am 
no  member  o£  the  movement  party  .** 

Ab  sdldtor,  he  had  an  office  in  a 


that  either  should  take  chambers  some 
where  else.  The  question  then  wasi 
»» which." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  easilj  de- 
cided,*' said  he.  "  You  came  last ; 
and,  as  James  the  Second^  you  ought 
to  abdicate  " 

The  stage  was  always  his  delight^ 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it> 
was  then  a  much  more  amusing  anA 
intelligent  establishment  than   it   im 
now.     It  had  a  continual  suceestioa 
of  pleasant  performances  ;  its  perfor- 
mers were  of  a  more  popular  order— 
and  its  actresses  not  unt'requently  be- 
eame  the  wives  of  men  of  rank  ancL 
public  name.     Nothing  theatrical  es- 
caped his  pen  ;  and  he  gave  a  list  of 
these  marriages,  in  lines  whose  ease 
and  liveliness  were  not  unworthy  of 
Boufflers  or  Chailie. 

"  barren,  Thalia's  dear  delight  I 
Can  I  forget  the  fatal  night, 

Of  grief  unstained  bjr  fiction  | 
(Even  now  the  recollection  damps,) 
A\'hen  Wroughton  led  thee  to  the  lamps 

In  graceful  Talodiction." 

She  married  the  Earl  of  Derby^  af- 
ter a  long  courtship,  in  which  the 
lady  conducted  herself  with  as  much 
prudence  as  the  old  earl  did  with 
gallantry.  The  next  was  Miss  Brun« 
ton,  who  married  the  Earl  of  Craven. 

•'  The  Derby  prixo  by  If  ymcn  won, 
Again  the  god  made  bold  to  run 

Beneath  Thalia's  steerage ; 
Sent  forth  a  second  Earl  to  woo, 
And  captivating  Brunton  too 

Exalted  to  the  peerage." 

The  next  was  Miss  Searle,  a  re- 
markably elegant  creature,  who,  after 
delighting  the  metropolis  by  her  dan- 
cing and  grace  as  a  pantomime  actress, 
married  Hcathcote,  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  men  of  his  time. 

**  Awhile  no  actress  sought  his  shrine 
"When  lovely  Searle  in  ColumMne 

Each  heart  held  <•  cabin'd,  cribb*d  in.** 
Her  daik-blne  eye  and  tresses  loose, 
Alade   the   whole   town   dub.   **  Mother 
Goose" 

Chef^d'ceuvn  of  Tom  Dibdin." 
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Iq  Dibdin's  pleasant  mcmoirii,  ho 
gifes  the  history  of  this  chtftT autre 
vith  the  parental  particulaiity  of 
one  dMcribing  the  progress  of  a 
fsTOorite  child.  He  had  offered  it  to 
Hsrrii,  the  managerj  for  three  or  four 
nccesiire  years,  and  each  time  met 
with  a  repulse ;  though  Dibdin  was  a 
&rouriu*9  snd  the  manager  was  reck- 
oned remarkable  for  his  tact  in  what 
was  likely  to  please  tho  audience.  At 
length  a  Christmas  pantomime  having 
been  delayed  by  its  arranger,  until 
there  was  a  chance  of  there  being  no 
pantomime  at  all — a  calamity  which 
was  not  to  bo  encountered  under  any 
cireuoutances — Harris,  in  his  last  pcr- 
plexitj,  bade  Dibdin  show  him  his 
"confoundedly  stupid  pantomime/' 
It  was  performed,  and  was  tho  most 
lucccsarul  in  stage  annals.  The  whole 
town  rushed  to  see  it ;  it  was  played 
Ihroogh  a  great  p:irt  of  the  season, 
and  Its  net  produce  was»  ns  far  as  we 
recollect,  upwards  of  L.20,0U0.  Dib- 
din was  elevated  immediately  to  the 
l^ureateship  of  pantomime ;  he  soared 
to  the  highest  rank  of  clown  and  pan- 
taloon bards ;  and  Harrisi  though  he 
nercr  would  acknowledge  that  he  had 
iKen  in  the  wrong,  and  called  it  a 
"  Confoundedly  stupid  pantomime"  to 
the  last,  gave  its  author  the  patent  of 
fupremaey  in  providing^  all  future  .spurt 
fur  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  next  favourite  of  Hymen  wns 
Mk9  Bolton,  a  very  pretty  and  well 
Mndiicted  young  person,  who  married 
Lord  Thurlow,  nephew  of  tho  great 
lord. 

"  Thrice  vanquish 'd  tliiM,  on  Tlicspian  loil 
Heart-whole  from  Cupid'i  toil, 

I  caught  a  fleeting  furlough ; 
Gay's   *'   Newgate   Opera"  charm'd   me 

then  ; 
But  Polly  &ung  h<*r  requiem  when 

Fair  Bolton  changed  to  Thurloiv/' 

Then  followed  the  marriage  of  Miss 
0*Neil  to  Sir  William  Becher;  an 
event  which  deprived  the  stage  of  a 
very  striking  performer ;  incompara- 
bly the  best  actress  since  Sidduutt. 

'*  Those  woundi   lome    substitute    might 

heal; 
But  what  bold  mortal  bade  O'Ncil 

Renounce  her  tragic  station — 
Taste,  talent,  beauty  to  trepan  : 
By  Jo^e  !  I  wonder  how  the  man 

Escaped  assassination. 
I  felt  l»ir  hcnt  to  wln^  m/  nvay 
With  "Weritr,  on  whote  table  lay 


Kmilia  Galotl. 
StunnM,  like  a  skater  by  m  fall, 
I  saw  with  unconcern  Hughes  Ball 

Kldpe  with  Mercaudotte. 

This  was  ono  of  the  theatrical  mar- 
riages. Mercaudotte  was  a  beautiful 
girl,  a  Spaniard,  who  appeared  u  a 
daiiseusc  aiiUe  Italian  Opera;  Hughes 
Ball  was  a  young  man  of  the  fashion- 
able  circles,  who,  from  his  fortune, 
and  his  lavish  expenditure  of  it,  was 
called  the  "Gulden  Ball;**  but  the 
verso  dues  some  slight  iijusticc  to  the 
parties,  thero  was  no  elopement,  the 
marriage  was  regular,  and  we  have 
never  heard  of  any  of  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  elopement  in  their  in- 
stance. We  believe  that  Mercaudotte 
was  as  blameless  a  wife  as  she  was  a 
beautiful  woman. 

To  cc»mplete  the  number,  wo  have 
seen  tho  following  stanza— written, 
we  have  not  heard  by  whom. 

Last  of  this  dear,  delif;htfUl  list, 

Moiit  follow M,  ifondi'r'd  at,  and  miss*d, 

-  Ill  Hymen's  oild*  and«>Vfnn  : 
Old  Ksaez  caged  our  nightingale, 
And  finish 'd  thy  theatric  title, 
Enchanting  Kitty  Stephens.'* 

The  late  Karl  of  Essex,  a  man  of 
aceomplishmeut  in  his  ihy,  and  of 
taste  to  the  end,  married  Miss  Ste- 
pliens  a  few  years  hitiee,  and  on  his 
death  left  her  a  large  dower.  Her 
conduct  had  aln'ays  beeu  mcritoriuu?, 
and  her  character  was  as  unstained  as 
her  style  was  pure,  delicate,  and  Kng. 
lish.  S!ic  had  been  for  a  long  period 
in  the  first  rank  of  native  singers,  and 
by  her  prudence  and  popularity  had 
made  a  handsome  fortune  before  her 
retirement  from  the  stage. 

Hut  he  could  be  grave,  and  some  of 
his  vcr<e.s  exlubit  powers  which  might 
have  obtained  a  higher  name.  An  ode 
to  Sentiment — evidently  modelled  on 
(iray's  Ode  to  Adversity,  "  Daughter 
of  Jove,  relentlos  j)ower,"  has  fine 
lines.  They  were  provoked  by  the 
intolerable  *'  pathetic"  of  vulgar  co« 
mcdy. 

Dau^liter  of  dulnps»,  canting  dunie, 
Thou  nightmare  on  the  hrrnsl  of  jny, 

Whoso  drowsy  morale,  still  the  same, 
The  Atupid  soothe,  the  gay  annoy  ; 

Soft  crsHled  in  thy  shi.'gish  arms, 

Kvpn  footpads  prate  of  guilt's  alarms, 

And  i»ig-taird  sailors,  *ad\y  T\vke.^t, 

A /feet  the  melting  mood,  «,w^  ^to^  ^ 
pitying  tear. 
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When  first,  to  tickle  BriUin*!  nose, 
Hugh  Kelly  railed  his  leaden  quill, 

Thy  poppies  lent  the  wish*d  repose, 
And  tMkde  the  gaping  town  be  still." 


Then  comes  the  enumeration  of  her 
allies. 

"  Soliloquy,  with  clamorous  tongue. 
That  brings  the  Lord  knows  what  to 
view; 
And  Affectation,  pert  and  young, 
Swaaring  to  love  the    Lord  knows 
who. 
Still  round  the  midnight  caldron  caper, 
Warm     Charity,     with     Newland's 
paper." 

Still,  his  "  Imitations  **  are  the 
most  carefully  executed  of  all  his  per- 
formances. They  are  among  the 
most  dexterous  in  the  language.  The 
the  charms  of  an  imitation  is  to  give 
character  without  caricature,  and  to 
touch  upon  the  oddity  of  the  origi* 
nal  without  offence  to  either  the  au- 
thor or  the  reader.  In  this  sense 
what  can  be  better  than  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Imitation  of  Keha- 
ma  ?  Southey  himself  must  have 
laughed  at  it. 

"  I  am  a  blessed  Glendoveer ! 
'Tis  mine  to  speak,  and  yours  to  hear. 
Midnight  1  yet  not  a  nose 
i    From  Towerhill  to  Piccadilly  snored. 
Midnight !  yet  not  a  nose 
From  Indra  drew  the  essence  of  repose. 
See  with  what  crimson  fury. 
By  Indra  fann'd,  the  god   of  fire  ascends 
the  walls  of  Drury. 

"  Tops  of  houses,  blue  with  lead. 
Bend  beneath  the  landlord's  tread, 
Master  and  prentice,  serving-man    and 
lord, 
Nailor  and  tailor, 
Grazier  and  brasier, 
Through  streets  and  alleys  pour*d. 
All,  all  abroad  to  gase. 
And  wonder  at  the  blase." 

The  Imitation  of  Scott  has  even 
some  of  the  graces  of  his  rich  and  pic- 
turesque style,  where  natural  objects 
are  to  be  described. 

**  On  fair  Augusta's  towers  and  trees 
Flitted  the  dreary  midnight  breeze, 
Curling  the  foliage  as  it  past, 
Which  from  its  moon<tipp'd  plumage  cast 
A  spangled  light,  like  dancing  spray. 
Then  reassumed  its  still  array. 
When,  as  night's  lamp  unclouded  hung, 
And  down  Its  fall  effulgence  flong, 


T/te  late  James  Smiih. 

It  shed  such  soft  and  balmy  powe 
That  cot  and  castle,  ball  and  bow* 
And  spire  and  dome,  and  turret  h 
Appeared  to  slumber  in  the  light. 

Then  comes  the  pleasant  bv 
of  those  abrupt  bursts  with 
Scott  loved  to  astonish  the  ear 
sudden  and  startling  plunges  fi 
softest  words  and  gentlest  ima; 
expressions  on  the  very  verge 
travagance. 


"As  Chaos,  which,  by  heavenly  c 
Had  slept  in  everlasting  gloom, 
Started  with  terror  and  surprise 
When  light  first  flath'd  upon  her 
So  London's  sons  in  nightcap  wol 

In  bedgown  woke  her  dames. 
For  shouts   were  heard    'mid   f 

smoke. 
And  twice  ten  hundred  voices  spol 

*  The  playhouse  is  in  flames.'  " 

The  volumes  give  some  of 
ters,  which  are  written  in  the  c 
unaffected  style  of  his  general 
sation.  We  think  that  more  < 
ought  to  have  been  given,  fc 
undoubtedly  might  have  been 
He  was  perpetually  correspo 
and  as  he  always  carried  on  a 
Platonic  passion  with  the  wh( 
or  at  least  with  all  the  you 
agreeable  of  them,  who  came 
way,  we  recommend  the  searcl 
editor  for  his  next  edition, 
of  these  letters  he  mentions  hav 
ihe_  Guiccioli,  who  gave  bin 
slight  reminiscences  of  Byron, 
recollection  of  the  lordly  poet ; 
esting,  yet  we  wish  that  it  ha 
from  a  purer  source  than  the  1 

"When  he  (Byron)  dine 
me,**  said  the  lady,  <'  he  ate  m 
Still  haunted  by  a  dread  of  ^ 
fat,  he  very  much  injured  his 
yet  his  figure  notwithstandin 
larger.  Oh,  he  was  very  ha 
i— beautiful  eyes  and  eyelashes 
occasion  to  go  to  Ravenna  up< 
family  business.  We  settled 
should  not  accompany  me. 
time  several  people  were  p 
him  to  go  to  Greece.  '  Ah ! ' 
in  a  sportive  manner,  Met  i 
captains  come  and  ask  me  to  j 
go  I  will.'  Well,  fourteen  i 
came  to  him,  and  said, '  Here 
will  you  now  go.'  He  was  a 
to  say  he  had  only  been  jokin 
ended  in  his  undertaking  to  go 
•  •  •  •  He  was  not  we 
lio  Bet  out.     In  Greece  they 


18400                                  ^^« '"''  J^"**  '^''>^-  ■ 

to  bleed  him — he  would  not  bo  bled,  rangedhuwholeijslcm.andcondeii 

to  he  died."  ed  hltn  to  a  fire  months'  conflaeiDC 

The  counteu  Menu  to  hare  told  From  this  he  rallied  by  an  excura. 

her  itory  without  any  of  the  embar*  to  Tuobridge  wells;  but  towards  i 

ruiment  which  mig'ht  haTe  been  pr<>>  close  of  the  year   he  sank    aga 

samed  on  the  occbsIdd  ;  but  thej  or-  Though  an  abstemious  man,  he  I 

derthow  matters  in  a  peculiar  way  snSered  from  the  gout  for  many  yea 

on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  had  for  the  latter  years  of  his  life  b< 

"Count  D'Onay  set  me  down  in  forced  to  use  a  stick,  which  at  last  i 

CrBTen  Srreet.    '  What  was  all  that  superseded  only  by  a  crutch  ;  and 

Madame  Giucmoli  was  saying  to  yon  finally  shrunk  from  society,  and  '. 

just  now?'  he  inquired.     'She  was  upon  the  sofa,  until  that  too  was  to 

telling  me  that  her  apartments  are  in  excliaDged  for  a  calmer  place  of  re 

the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  that  if  I  visit-  He  had    always  eipressed    himi 

ed  the  French  capital,  she  hoped  I  anxious  that  his  la«t  illness  should  i 

would     not     forget     her    addreu.*  be  attended  with  protracted  pain ;  s 

'  What  I  it  took  her  all  that  time  to  this  ha  was  spared.     He  died  on  I 

say  that?'  •  Ah,Smeetb,youoldhum-  24th  of  December  1839,  in  his  hoi 

bug,  tliat  won't  do.'"  in  Craven  Street,  London,  iatheSi 

In  the  spring  of  1639,  a  violent  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 

attack  of  influenza,  aggravated  by  a  Martin'a  Church. 
leTere  accMs  of  gout,  completely  do- 
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Thi  Royal  Academy  hare  Just 
dosed  their  Exhibition,  not  without 
the  parting  malediction  of  Joseph 
Hume,  and  the  benediction  of  better 
men.  Either  ciroumBtance  is  no  small 
praise.  There  are^  who  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  discontented  spirit^  revile  the 
Tory  sun  setting  in  liis  glory,  and 
would  will  his  never  rising.  Some  are 
envious  of  splendour  they  cannot 
reach,  and  hate  the  mind  that  pro- 
duces it.  But  we  need  not  repeat 
•neh  truisms  i  our  task  Is  to  make  our 
comments  upon  the  works  exhibited ; 
and  we  resume  these,  our  annual  re* 
marks,  with  feelings  of  the  greatest 
good*  will  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  the  British  artists,  not  members, 
who  have  contributed  works  of  very 
great  merit.  We  shall,  nevertheless, 
oflfcr  our  criticism  with  great  freedom  ; 
and,  if  it  be  occasionally  severe,  we 
can  with  safety  assert  it  will  be  with>» 
out   personal  dislike   to  any  artist. 

**  Amicm  Plato,  magis  arnica  vcritaB." 

Remembering  many  former  Exhibi* 
tions,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  art- 
ists in  general  and  the  public,  upon 
tho  gradual  disappearance  of  vulgari- 
ties, and  rejoice  to  find  the  arts  taking 
higher  ground.  There  is  now  little 
taste  for  that  style  of  painting  which 
was  termed  '*  Low  Life."  May  the 
day  be  not  far  distant  that  shall  see 
its  total  extinction  I  The  wonderful 
mechanism  of  the  Flemish  school,  the 
admiration  and  high  value  set  upon 
works  merely  on  that  account,  in  de- 
fiance of  subject,  have  too  long  fostered 
a  bad  taste  ;  we  are  happy  to  see  that 
the  more  gross  and  vulgar  of  that 
school  are  less  sought  afU*r,  and  a 
growing  competition  for  the  elegant 
familiar.  It  is  in  this  particular  line 
that  our  present  artists  excel :  and  as 
it  is  one  that  admits  of  much  feeling, 
tenderness,  and  beauty,  its  ascendency 
may  be  admitted  without  regret,  ft 
cannot  be  denied,  at  the  samo  time, 
that  we  are  making  advances  in  a 
higher  walk,  scarcely  pari  ptusu.  It 
is  said  that  many  hundred  pictures 
have  been  rejected  this  year — if  they 
were  worse  than  some  that  are  exhibit- 
ed, they  must  have  been  bad  indeed. 
Surely  it  would  be  more  kind  to  reject, 
than  to  place  a  picture  where  it  can- 
noi  be  seen ;   and  where  only  tho 


staring  number  and  reference  to  the 
catalogue  '<  damn  with  the  faint 
praise  '*  of  having  been  admitted.  And 
It  is  most  absurd  to  hang  pictures  at 
the  very  top  of  the  room,  which^  for 
their  size  and  sul^oots,  require  to  be 
seen  near^if  they  will  not  bear  the 
nearer  view,  reject  them  altogether. 
It  should  seem  as  if  many  an  artist 
were  thus  victimized  to  the  fancy  of 
exhibiting  a  pyramid  of  frames.  The 
smaller  the  pictures,  the  higher  tboy 
are  placed.  A  certain  order  and  sym* 
metiy  of  framework  is  thus  preserved; 
but  it  loads  to  a  suspicion  that  the 
carver  and  gilder  had  been  consulted 
in  the  display,  and  not  the  artist. 
When  shall  we  have  picture  and  sta- 
tue gaUeries  upon  a  good  principle  ? 
They  are  all  ridiculously  too  high. 
The  strained  eye  seldom  sees  even 
correctly,  and  more  seldom  with  plea- 
sure. It  is  subjected  to  an  intolerable 
glare  ;  and  the  attitude  is  painful. 
Pictures  should  rather  be  plac^  below 
the  eye  than  above  it.  There  should 
be  no  straining  of  the  sight.  The 
softening  of  the  eyelash  and  shade  of 
the  brow  is  advantageous  to  every 
efi\}ct  of  the  pencil ;  and  not  a  little  so 
in  that  they  furnish  the  spectator  with 
a  natural  repose,  and  unconstriiined 
leisure,  without  which  the  mind  of 
taste  can  scarcely  receive  pleasurable 
sensations  through  the  eye.  We  have 
more  than  once  ventured  to  give  hinta 
upon  this  subject ;  and  do  so  now  the 
more  readily  ;  because  we  perceive  an 
intimation  from  Sir  Robert  Peel»  and 
believe  it  to  be  the  general  wish  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament,  that  a  gallery 
more  worthy  the  nation  should  be 
constructed. 

There  has  been  again,  this  year, 
a  lamentable  lack  of  landscapes. 
Scenic  views  indeed  there  are;  but 
very  few  pieces  that  can  lay  claim  to 
be  considered  landscape,  and  those  of 
no  high  pretensions.  Perhaps  there 
is  not  a  decent  attempt  at  composition 
in  that  walk  of  art.  It  may  be  said,  in 
answer  to  this,  what  are  the  pictures 
of  Turner,  of  Stanfield,  of  Martin,  of 
Lee,  of  Creswick?  They  may  be  very 
bad  or  very  good — but  landscapes  they 
are  not  What  then  do  we  mean  by 
landscape?  Tho  art  of  composing 
from  natural  scenery,  in  the  same 
manner   that   historical  paioting  is 
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eomDosed  from  the  human  figure.  It 
ihouid  be  poetry — the  materials  ia- 
deed  from  nature,  but  converted  by 
the  mind  into  higher  truths  than  are 
obfioua  to  the  common  eye,  to  uncul* 
tured  taste ;  and  yet  shall  be  so  strong 
of  nature  as  to  be  recognised  and  felt 
as  such.  If  such  be  landscape!  we  are 
afraid  the  Exhibition  has  not  possessed 
one. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  good 
landscape  that  we  remember  to  have 
seen  at  the  Royal  Academy,  was  a 
picture  by  a  Danish  artist,  Fearnley. 
We  have  taken  some  pains  to  make 
enquiry  respecting  him;  and  learn 
that  he  in  vain  tried  to  sell  his  pic- 
tures in  tills  country — in  fact,  that  ho 
met  with  no  encouragement ;  but  that, 
on  his  return  to  the  Continent,  his 
works  readily  sold.  There  was  a  mo- 
desty, a  quiet  sobriety  in  the  picture 
we  noticed,  that  was  even  assistant  to 
the  grand  and  sublime,  and  most  on- 
like  the  flashy,  gaudy,  trashy  style  of 
more  favourite  landscape  painters. 
We  expected  much  for  the  future 
from  his  pencil,  and  regret  to  learn 
that  he  has  left  the  country  fur  lack  of 
encouragement  j  while  misapplied  la- 
bour and  parrot-colouring  procure  for 
far  inferior  talent,  fame  and  emolument 

"Ex  his   virtutem  discas,  verumque   la- 

borexn, 
FortunAm  ex  aliis.** 

The  fact  is,  there  is  little  real  taste 
for  art  but  in  portrait — all  is  portrait, 
either  of  human  or  inhuman  things ; 
and  what  should  be  landscape  are 
merely  portraits  of  places — views.  So 
it  is  witli  marine  pieces.  There  are 
few  specimens,  and  they  not  very  good. 
Portrait  in  every  form  is  in  the  ascen- 
dency. Ladies  and  gentlemen,  young 
and  old,  figure  and  flourish  in  every 
conceivable  attitude,  and  inconceiva- 
ble expression.  We  have  multitudes 
of  the  good,  the  bad,  and  indifferent. 
Valuable  memorials  must  be  handed 
down,  and  the  far  more  profitable 
■onrce,  vanity,  must  be  fed  and  flatter- 
ed«  There  is  ample  scope  and  room 
enough  in  this  walk  of  art ;  and  there 
b  plenty  of  talent  exercised  in  it.  Yet 
in  viewing  this  great  mass  of  portrait- 
ure annually  exhibited  on  the  wall^, 
we  are  mnoh  struck  with  the  difference 
that  has  taken  place  either  in  the  cham 
racfer  of  mankind  or  in  the  art  and 
method  of  portraying  them.  In  the  old 
galleries  of  Lelv  and  KueUcr  we  see 
men  worthw  to  hare  swayed  senatcF, 
eamnuuideif  aiwieg,    to  havo  hunted 


in  the  parks,  to  have  adorned  in  their 
walk  the  noble  halls  on  which  they 
now  so  complacently  look  down,  or  to 
havo  founded  families  still  proud  to 
show  their  *'  old  familiar  faces."  But 
for  an  ancestry,  who  will  be  proud 
in  generations  to  come  to  point  to  tbo 
in:iigiiificaut,  too  often  positively  meauy 
progenitors  of  their  race  ?  The  lady 
portraits  are  mure  successful.  Ferni* 
nine  grace  and  beauty,  as  perhaps 
they  are  more  admired,  appear  to  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  taste  and  talents 
of  our  artists.  In  every  department 
of  modern  art,  however,  there  is  moro 
of  the  actual  than  the  poetical ;  cer« 
tainly  where  there  is  an  attempt  to  de- 
viate from  what  is  conunonly  true, 
the  result  is  too  often  any  thing  but 
poetry.  And  here  we  cannot  but  la- 
ment the  utter  bewilderment  of  Tur- 
ner's extravagant  vagaries.  He  is 
now  doing  more  mischief  to  art,  than 
his  more  sound  genius  ever  did  good. 
His  pictures  are  like  those  playthings 
for  children's  eyes,  where  bits  of  tin* 
foil  and  coloured  glass  are  to  be  seen 
representing  confusion,  and  nothing 
else.  We  shall  speak  of  his  pictures 
in  this  year's  Exhibition  as  we  come  to 
them  in  our  extracts  from  our  note- 
book, to  which  it  is  now  time  to  refer. 
There  is  a  wide  field — moro  than  a 
thousand  works  of  art — our  review 
must  be  limited.  We  heartily  wish 
that  the  admission  were  less  general. 
It  would  be  more  for  the  public  taste, 
and  moro  beneficial  to  artists  of  real 
merit,  if  the  numbers  were  greatly  re- 
duced and  the  standard  higher. 

East  Room.  No.  10.  <'  The  Re- 
duced Gentleman's  Daughter."  R. 
Redgrave. — As  this  is  an  exquisitely 
beautiful  picture  both  as  to  design, 
character,  colour,  and  execution,  we 
cannot  do  wrong  in  copying  from  the 
catalogue  the  subject.  ''  I  had  not 
waited  two  hours  when  I  was  called  up 
and  found  Mr  Courtly  and  his  lady  at 
piquet ;  they  frequently  turned  tlieir 
eyes  upon  me,  and  seemed  to  discover 
many  subjects  of  merriment,  and  they 
threw  down  their  cards  in  hope  of  bet- 
ter sport.  Tbe  lady  called  me  to  her, 
and  began  with  an  affected  gravity  to 
enquire  what  I  could  do ;  <  but  first 
turn  about  and  lot  us  see  your  flno 
shape — well,  what  are  you  fit  for,  Mrs 
Mum  r'^Rambler,  No.  12.  Thepic- 
ture,  indeed,  te\U  \\ft  o^tdl  ^X^y^.  \«. 
i*  as  perfect  to  ih©  «a\>\«Q.\.  %»  %.W5  V^^<^ 
we  have  e^er  aeen.  Ta^  ^icJicNjfvB^"^ 
elegantly   VigYvt,  m^ii^uX.  w^^  ^  "^^ 
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gatidincss  and  flaster  of  colours  into 
^hlch  a  painter  of  less  talent  and  feeb 
ing  would  havo  been  tempted,  accord- 
ing to  the  receipt  of  the  age*s  fashion. 
The  foolishness  of  Mr  Courtly,  the 
confident  sport  (perhaps  we  should  say 
insolence,  if  the  skill  of  the  artist  had 
not  hidden  it  with  beauty  and  half- 
mirthful   coquetry)  of  his  lady,  are 
admirably  expressed.     There  is  just 
enough  of  contrast,  and  no  more,  in 
the  distressed  gentleman* s  daughter, 
whose  mourning  dress,  and  sensitive 
expression,  serve  to  elicit  tho  feeling 
of  the  subject,  yet  interfere  not  with 
the  elegant  lightness  of  the  fashionable 
scene.     If  we  must  be  critical,  we  do 
not  quite  like  the  colour  of  the  back- 
ground;   and  the  maid  bringing  in 
coffee,  might  with  advantage  havo  been 
less  vulgar;   but  the  figure  is   Mrs 
Courtly,  and  probably  the  artbt  was 
afraid   of  tho   gracemi  beyond  that 
character.     There  b  not  so  pleasing 
a  picture  in  the  catalogue. 

As  a  pendant  to  this,  we  here  notice 
No.  21.  «'  Nell  Gwynne."  C.  Land- 
•eer,  A. — "  No  sooner  had  she  ap- 
peared with  her  oranges  and  play- 
bills, than  the  eyes  of  the  young  wits 
and  men  of  fashion,  who  frequented 
the  tavern  and  the  theatres,  were  fixed 
upon  her,  anxious  to  know  the  story 
and  birth  of  the  handsome  orange- 
girl.** —  Mrs  Jamieson*s  Beauties  of 
the  Court  of  Charles  IL  This, 
though  of  quite  a  different  handling,  is 
of  the  same  school — the  elegant  fami- 
liar ;  the  colour  varied,  without  being 
extravagant.  It  has  quite  an  air  of 
truth,  considerable  breadth  in  effect 
and  execution :  perhaps  the  counte- 
nances of  the  youths  too  much  resemble 
each  other,  and  are  hardly  expressive 
enough  of  the  wit. 

No.  13.  ''Citara,  in  the  gulf  of 
Salerno,  looking  towards  the  coast 
of  Calabria.**  C.  SUnfield,  R.A.— 
This  exemplifies  the  excellence  and 
the  defect  of  the  artist.  It  has  a  great 
air  of  nature  notwithstanding  its  con- 
Tentional  colouring.  Mr  Stanfield  is 
too  fond  of  drab,  with  blue  shadows ; 
whatever  scene  he  paints,  from  what- 
ever country,  there  is  this  peculiarity, 
as  if  he  modelled  his  town  views  in  a 
yellow  clay,  and  painted  from  his  mo- 
dels. It  is  this  defect  that  makes  his 
figures,  which  are  numerous  and  scat- 
tered, too  Tiolent  and  spotty — too 
hard.  His  snbjeeta  are  always  well 
eompoBed,  but  with  a  scenic  Tiew  and 
ebaneterj  that  is,  they  are  of  the  same 


theatrical  perspective  from  the  aama 
given  distance;  they  are  of  a  rule 
which  deprives  him  of  much  variety 
•^a  rule  best  adapted  to  the  theatr^ 
but  too  limited  for  general  picture. 
This,  and  his  conventional  colour,  give 
his  works  too  great  a  sameness ;  and, 
notwithstanding  their  first  air  of  na- 
ture, we  are  forced,  after  a  time,  to 
suspect  individual  truth  where  all  are 
alike  and  after  the  same  receipt.  Bir 
Stanfield  reminds  us  of  Loutber- 
bourg;  but  he  has  less  darin|^  and 
less  variety ;  and  Loutherbourg  cer- 
tainly oftener  deviated  from  the  scenic 
rule.  Yet  is  Mr  Stanfield  the  best  of 
our  **  view  "  painters. 

No.  26.  "  Andromeda  —  Perseus 
coming  to  her  Rescue."  W.  Ettj, 
R.  A.— What  should  induce  a  painter 
to  select  this  subject,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity it  offers  of  representing  female 
beauty  in  distress  ?  On  thb  aoeount 
the  story  has  been  often  painted, 
and  has  often  been  the  choice  of 
poets.  Yet  what  has  Mr  Ettj 
made  it  ?  There  is  not  the  slightest 
pretension  to  beauty  in  Andromeda ; 
and  so  imbecile  and  disagreeable  is 
the  attitude,  that  she  resemblee  more 
the  horror  of  horrors,  one  beyond  that 
of  Andromeda  and  the  monster-— a 
drunken  woman.  The  star  shooting 
into  the  iron  dragon's  mouth  and  out 
again,  is  a  silly  affectation,  and  only 
promotes  laughter.  As  a  companion 
to  this,  by  the  same  artist,  we  here 
nodce. 

No.  30.  **  Mars,'Venus,  and  Atten- 
dant disrobing  her  Mistress 'for  the 
Bath.'* — A  little  more  would  have 
made  this  good ;  but  Venus  is  not  a 
beauty,  nor  quite  graceful.  We  learn 
from  this  that  Venus  had  a  negress 
for  her  femme-de~chambre  and  cer- 
tainly had  worn  stays.  The  colouring 
is  good — a  little  more  delicacy  would 
have  made  the  picture  good. 

No.  25. — **  Olevans,  near  Subiaco, 

Roman  States.'*     W.  Havell This 

is  one  of  the  disagreeably  hot  school. 
It  is  too  well  and  too  ill  painted ;  too 
well  not  in  some  respects  to  remind 
one  of  nature,  and  so  ill  as  to  put  one 
out  of  humour  both  with  nature  and 
art.  Why  will  not  Mr  Havell  consi. 
der  that  there  mav  be  such  a  thing  as 
repose  ?  But  we  forget  that  repose  is, 
in  our  times,  sadly  out  of  fashion, 
which  is  further  exemplified  in 

No.  27.  **  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.** 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.;— and  to 
Una  HQ  toxik  hVCdl  \iA\iaX  \i^»  and. 
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from  it  with  great  disgust.     We  are 
really  Tery  sorry  to  be  compelled  to 
speak  as  we  must  of  Mr  Turner.  He 
either  imposes  upon  himself  or  upon 
the  public.    It  would  be  a  great  kind* 
iiess  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  his 
strange  performances  ;  or  the  Hang- 
ing (Simmittee  do  not  do  him  and  his 
former  genius  justice  in  not  rejecting 
them.  Here  we  have  such  an  Ariadne 
and  such  a  Bacchus  as  for  ever,  if  the 
picture  be  remembered*  must  cast  ri- 
dicule upon  the  subject,  and  is  there- 
fore injurious  to  the  well-known  Ti- 
tian in  the  National  Gallery,  from 
-which  Turner  (as  one  would  think, 
malevolently)  has  burlesqued  the  fi- 
gures. Ariadne  is  the  oddest  creature  I 
Bir  Turner  has  contrived  to  scratch 
illy  we  cannot  say  paint,  at  once  a 
profile  and  a  full  face,  but  without 
shadow ;  so  that  Ariadne  is  something 
between  an  owl  and  the  fish  called  old 
maid— >old  maid,  however,  with  a  nu- 
merous family,    poor  Bacchus   and 
white  doll  Fauns.     This  has  neither 
composition,  nor  execution,  nor  any 
beauty  of  any  kind  that  we  can  see, 
and  is  altogether  a  melancholy  absur- 
dity.     We  find  one  rather  startling 
novelty,  that  the  svbirs  temple  was  a 
ruin  in  the  days  of  Bacchus. 

No.  48.  «'  Benvenuto  Cellini  pre- 
senUng,  for  the  approval  of   Pope 
'Paul  HI.,  a  silver  censer  of  his  own 
workmanship."     Sir  David  Wilkie, 
R.A. — This  is  more  than  a  resuscita- 
tion of  Sir  D.   Wilkie's  power ;    a 
very  fine  picture,  painted  with  great 
breadth,  and  a  great  and  unaffected 
simplicity.       The   Pope's  head  and 
whole  figure  is  excellent ;    perhaps 
there  is  something  a  little  hard  in 
Benvenuto  Cellini.    Where  we  are  so 
greatly  gratified,  we  scarcely  like  to 
make  a  remark  upon  a  trifling  point ; 
but  as  it  shows  a  peculiarity  which  is 
better  avoided,  we  will  venture  to  re- 
mark that  Sir  David  is  not  quite  hap- 
gy  in  his  wiry  manner  of  representing 
air ^it  is  slightly  perceivable  here. 

No.  55.  «*  Venice— the  Bridge  of 
Sighs." 

**  I  stood  upon  a  bridge,  a  palace  and 
A  priion  on  each  hand.**— Btron. 

What  a  thing  we  have  here  1  Ve- 
nice treacle  and  white  sugar;  Venice 
going  mad,  like  Tilburnia*s  maid,  in 
white  muslin,  yet,  on  nearer  look,  it 
is  white  plaster.  Where  is  the  rich 
and  gorgeous  Venice?  covered  ovef 
like  a  twelfth  eake. 

No.  56.     ''Hope.''     W.   BoxaU. 
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'*  At  evening  time  it  shall  be  light*'— 
Zech.  xiv.  7* 

This  is  too  ^uiet  and  modest  to  at- 
tract attention  in  an  exhibition  glare. 
It  is  simple  and  of  sweet  expression, 
and  very  unpresumingly  painted. 

No.  61 . «  The  Salutation  to  the  Aged 
Friar."  C.  L.  Eastlake,  R.  A.— This 
has  much  beauty,  particularly  in  the 
expression  of  the  female  group ;  yet 
we  think  it  injured  in  effect  by  tho 
violent  blue  and  red.     If  some  of  the 
latter    had    been,    in    the    drapery, 
changed  to  green,  and  the  blue  made 
less  blue,  the  harmony  would  have 
been  better,  abd  the  intended  simpli- 
city would  have  better  told.  The  vio- 
lent contrast  of  hot  and  cold  colours, 
when  in  any  quantity,  is  always  pain- 
ful to  the  eye ;    we  turn  away,  he* 
fore  we  are  satisfied  with  the  subject, 
for  repose.     We  wish  that  Mr  East- 
lake,   who   has   great  powers,    and 
Uwins,  who  has  a  very  beautiful  pic- 
ture here,  would  seriously  study  this 
matter.  If  they  defend  themselves  by 
nature,  we  would  suggest  that  there  are 
times  when  we  make  artificial  shade 
to  shun  tho  heat  of  midday  nature,  and 
endeavour  to  cool  it  into  repese.  Glare 
destroys  sentiment. 

No.  71.  "  Venice,  from  the  Canale 
della  Giudecca,  chiesa  do  S.  Maria.'* 

J.  M.    W.  Turner,  R.  A Turner 

again  I  Is  there  any  thing  to  enable 
us  to  put  in  a  good  word  ?  There  is. 
The  sky  is  very  natural,  and  has  its 
due  aerial  perspective ;  all  the  rest  is 
wretched:  buildings  as  if  built  of 
snow  by  children  in  sport 

No.  72.  "  Scene  from  tho  Gentle 
Shepherd."     A.  Johnston. 
*<  Last  morning  I  was  gay  and  eaily  out, 
Upon  a  dike  I  lean'd  glowriog  about, 
I  saw  my  Meg  come  liokin  o*er  the  lea  ; 
I  saw  my  Meg,  but  Maggy  saw  oa  me." 

This  is  an  indication  that  the  paint- 
er could  do  better.  The  attempt  to 
give  the  morning  air  is  a  failure- 
there  is  too  much  washy  smoothness ; 
yet  the  shepherd's  figure  is  very  good, 
and  cleanly  painted. 

No.  91.  "  Temple  of  Vesta,  Tivoli; 
taken  soon  after  the  falling  of  the  old 
wooden  bridge  in  1829." — Here  is  an- 
other of  Mr  Havell's  yolk-of-egg  pic- 
tures.    The  mode  of  treatment,  and 
particularly  the  many   vile  figures, 
make  the  scene  like   a  vulgar  fur 
which  ought  to  be  grand*  K  «A\i«c  ^1 
umbrellaa  would  \ka.NQ  \m«<qi  ^"g^  «Rn^- 
sition  ;  for  who  woxsX'i  iia\.Vw^  Y*"^ 
chased  a  UU\e  ^YiaAd'^ 
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No.  95.  •'  Proserpina."    H.  How- 
ardj  R.  A. 

*<  Tbit  fair  field 
Of  Enqa,   where  Proierpine,  gathering 

flowers» 
Hertelf  ■  fairer  flower,  h/  gloomy  Dit 
Was  gathered.'* 

This  is  melancholy  indeed — we 
mean  not  the  fate  of  Prosernine,  for 
the  sooner  she  gets  out  of  such  a  land- 
scape the  better ;  but  why  should  it 
be  **  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire  ?*'  Surely  it  is  not  poetical  that 
Pluto  should  roast  Proserpine,  who 
"  ruled  the  roast  below."  Why  will 
painters  have  it  t)iat  a  nigger  Pluto 
jumped  out  of  the  fire>  like  a  roast 
chestnut,  and  took  the  beauteous  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  daughter  of  Ceres 
into  it^  she  being  no  salamander  to 
endure  it  ?  Mr  Howard  has  so  long  . 
painted  celestials  in  the  skies,  that  he 
does  not  well  comprehend  their  foot- 
ing upon  land :  are  the  stars  against 
him,  that  he  should  forsake  Urania  and 
all  her  train,  or  has  be  taken  the  he- 
roic fit  ?  **  Flectere  si  nequeo  superos, 
Acheronta  moyebo.'*  It  is  dreamy, 
and  misty,  and  dingy,  where  it  ought 
to  be  clear  and  distinct ;  and  distinctly 
faard*anddolMike  in  the  figures,  where 
a  little  more  dreaminess  would  have 
been  better.  It  is  bad  in  colour  as  in 
composition.  We  are  sorry  that  Mr 
Howard,  R.A.,  should  have  exhibited 
this  failure.     Wo  must  go  back  to 

No.  62.  "  Portrait  of  the  Queen 
Victoria  in  the  robes  of  state  in 
which  her  Majesty  meets  the  Parlia- 
ment." SirD.  Wilkie,R.A.— There 
is  a  stiffness  and  formality  in  this  that 
is  unpleasant ;  it  is  like  a  wooden 
figure,  such  as  we  have  seen  a  Dutch 
toy,  standing,  for  lack  of  legs  and  feet, 
on  a  deep  gilt  base,  meant  to  represent 
gold  fringe ;  it  appears  loaded,  that 
the  figure  may  be  sure  to  stand. 

No.  100.     A.  E.  Chalon. 

"  Le  baa  couleor  de  rose  tvec  uae  jarreii^ 
d'lrgent,"—- Li  Diablk  Boitsux. 

This  is  a  very  clever  and  pleasant 
diablerie. 

No.  112.  <'  A  Sketch,  for  a  pieture 
from  the  Qentle  Shepherd."     Sir  D. 
Wilkie,  R.  A.— This  it  very  strange ! 
One  would  imagine  Sir  David  to  be  a 
ileep-walker,  and  that  be  had  painted 
this  odd  thing  with  chanoe  materiala, 
and  his  finger  for  a  brush. 
JVo.  120.  ^  Hone$  taken  in  to  bait, 
ibe  property  of  J.  MMr§ballf  £«q."  £. 
ZModteer,  R.A — TbuiMrerr  beaa- 
«/&//  but  we  cannot  but  think  it  in- 
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hired  by  the  warm  drab  to  which 
Landseer  is  so  much  addicted.  His 
pictures  in  this  Exhibition  are  all  so 
perfect  in  their  kind,  that  we  think  the 
last  we  see  the  best. 

No.  121. '«  The  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Christopher,  Baron  Cottenham,  Lord 
High   Chancellor."     C.   R.    Leslie, 

R.  A Though  very  well  painted, 

there  is  rather  formality  than  dignity 
in  the  figure  and  expression  ;  the  head 
is  too  small,  perhaps,  for  the  space  of 
canvass.  It  certainly  reminds  us  of 
the  exclamation  in  the  Critic,  *'  O 
most  accomplished  Christopher  V* 

No.  125.  *'  Milton  dictating  to  hi« 
Daughters."  Sir  A.  W,  Callcott, 
R.  A. — We  are  sorry  to  see  Callcott 
forsake  his  own  style,  in  which  be  ex- 
cels all  others,  his  sea-pieces  and 
coasts,  for  such  large  designs,  which 
lack  sentiment  and  expression.  This 
is  black  and  weak ;  black,  but  not  so- 
lemn. 

No.  133. «  First  Love."  W.  Mul- 
ready,  R.  A. — This  will  make  a  very 
gooQ  engraving ;  for  the  expression  is 
admirable.  A  country  boy  and  girl, 
more  of  a  tender  than  melancholy  oast, 
yet  they  look  as  if  they  would  be  un- 
fortunate in  their  love  ;  but  as  a  pic- 
ture it  is  greatly  injured  by  the  pecu- 
liar colouring  which  Mr  Mul  ready 
has  of  late  adopted :  it  is  "  hot,  hut, 
all  hot."  It  might  have  been  entitled 
"  Love's  Fiery  Ordeal." 

No.  18.  "  Tell  me  what  I  like," 
C.  Brockey.— A  very  beautiful  little 
picture  of  elegant  beauty.  A  lady 
and  her  parrot,  well  penciled  and 
coloured,  and  more  pleasing  in  expres- 
sion than  the  works  of  Mctzu  or 
Netcher,  whom  Mr  Brockey  has  evi- 
dently studied.  It  is  quire  nature,  aud 
pleasing  nature  ;  why  it  bears  its  title, 
we  cannot  tell. 

No.  122.  '*  Peasantry  returning 
from  Naples  to  Sorrento."  J.  Bou- 
terwick. — We  particularly  request  Mr 
Uwins  to  look  at  this  performance,  to 
show  him  his  own  fault  by  his  imita- 
tor. It  is  of  the  red-hot  school.  How 
delightfully  true  to  nature  is 

No.  139.  "  Macaw,  Love-birds, 
Terrier  and  Spaniel  Puppies  belong- 
ing to  her  Majesty."  E.  Landseer, 
R.A. — This  would  immortalize  Land- 
seer had  he  painted  nothing  else.  His 
are  not  mere  animals  ;  they  tell  a 
•tory.  You  see  them  not  only  alive, 
but  you  see  their  biography,  and  know 
what  th«y  ^»  scvid,  \^  xVia  «i.^T«abiQn 
be  aliowed,  nVvaX  \V»3  \)aVik>L.  'VAia 
mae&w  Vim  ablwuVt  m  Vk\»  A»:w,^^« 
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love-birds  are  fluttering,  and  the  ini- 
nitable  terrier  is  begging  for  a  mor« 
ael  firom  the  magnificent  *'  master  of 
the  feast.'*  It  is  wonderfully  execut* 
ed ;  perhaps  the  brilliancy  of  the  bird 
woald  not  have  bsen  injured  had  the 
background  been  less  white. 

We  are  glad  to  see  heads  of  cha- 
racier*  such  as  '*  Portia.'*  No.  137. 
J.  Severn. — Though  it  is  not  quite 
a  Portia»  it  is  sweet.  Were  it  a  little 
more  solidly  painted,  it  would  be 
better  ;  it  wants  the  force  of  nature. 
It  is  a  good  imitation  of  the  pure  of 
Baffaelle.     The  portrait  of  the  Mar- 

fuess  of  Douglas  and  Clydesdale,  by 
[.  W.  Pickersgill,  R.  A.,  fully  keeps 
up  the  reputation  of  that  admirable 
portrait  painter.     It  is  all  vigour. 

In  149 — "  Lion  Dog,  (from  Malta, 
the  last  of  the  tribci)  the  property  of 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Rent,"  £. 
Landseer,  R.A.,  we  have  another 
instance  of  the  poetical  manner  of 
this  great  artist — it  is  animal  biogra- 
phy again.  The  placing  the  Uttle 
shock-dog  under  the  protection  of 
.Lion*s  nose,  is  very  happy. 

No.  155.  **  Sorrento,  Bay  of  Na- 
ples,'* is  clever,  as  all  Mr  Stanfield*8 
pictures  are;  but  his  conventional 
drab  colour  is  a  great  drawback*  upon 
our  admiration.  Such  scenes  certain- 
ly require  the  charm  of  local  colour : 
at  all  events,  the  warm  drab,  as  a 
conventional  colour  of  his  school,  is 
not  agreeable. 

No.  174.  ^*  Banquet  Scene  in 
Macbeth.**  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  elect. 

**  Act  III.  SeeM  4. — A  Room  of  State  in 
the  Palace — a  Banqnet  prepared. 
Macbeth,  Ladt  Macbeth,  Roisb, 
Lenox,  Lords  and  Attendants.  The 
Ghost  q/"  Ban  QUO  rises,  and  sits  in 
Macbeth's  place. 

Macbeth.  Thoa  canst  not  My  I  did  it ; 
Dtver  shake 
Th  J  gory  locks  at  me. 
Hosse.  Qeotlemen.  rise  -,  his  highness  is 

not  w«ll. 
Ladjf  Macbeth,  8\t,  worthy  ftitnds ;— • 
my  lord  is  often  thus, 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth  :  pray  you, 

keep  seat ; 
The  fit  is  momenUry ;  upon  a  thought 
He  will  again  he  well :  if  much  you  note  him 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  bin  passion ; 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not.  Are  you  a  man?  ** 

We  have  copied  the  extract  from 
the  play,  that  it  may  be  seen  how  far 
Mr  Maclise  has  kept  to  his  authority. 
Macbeth  looks  at  the  Ghost  of  Banqao^ 
Lady  Macbe/h  graspg  manfully  hia 


arm,  and,  with  the  motion  of  the  other 
hand,  addresses  her  guests.    Macbeth 
and  Lady  Macbeth  are  in  the  centre 
of  the  picture,  on  each  side  are  the 
guest  tables,  and  the  guests  rise  in 
astonishment  and    confusion.      The 
Ghost  of  Banquo  is  a  novelty — it  is  a 
visible  shadow ;  that  is,  you  see  its 
filmy  form,  and  see  through  it — the 
head  alone,  and  why  so  is  not  clear,  is 
darker  and  more  opaque,  rather  ver- 
ging into  a  positive  substance.     Mac- 
beth is  the  very  image  of  terror — every 
feature  appears  rigid  with  that  expres- 
sipn,  and  he  is  starting  as  he  sits  back 
from  the  apparition.  Lady  Macbeth  is 
standing.    Hers  is  a  fine  commanding 
aspect;  but  it  is  undignitied.     It  is 
fine  as  that  of  a  bandit's  wife^it  is 
not  Lady  Macbeth.     Her  limbs  too, 
her  hand  and  arm,  are  too  masculine 
and  brawny.    It  should  seem  that  Mr 
Maclise    imagines    Ros8e*s    speechf 
''  Gentlemen,  rise  ]  his  highness  is  not 
well,"  to  have  been  spoken  with  a  hid- 
den meaning:  for  her  expression  is 
indignant,  and  of  unconcealed  com- 
mand and  stern  authority,  whereas  her 
whole  speech  in  the  play  is  to  sooth 
the  guests,  and  is  artfid  in  the  ex- 
treme.   By  the  strong  grasp  she  takes 
of  Macbeth,  we  are  to  suppose  she  is 
on  the  point  of  turning  to  him,  as 
Shakspeare  has  inimitably  made  her, 
with,  *'  Are  you  a  man  ?*'  No  picture 
can  perhaps  give  the  scene,  for  these 
are  the  two  moments.  Would  not  the 
latter  have  baen  the  best  ?  Notwith- 
standing these  remarks,  it  is  a  work 
of  great  power,  and  of  a  masterly 
hand  and  mind.     It  has  strikingly  the 
defects,  as  well  as  beauties,  of  Mr 
Maohse's  manner.     It  may  be  consi- 
dered, perhaps,  somewhat  too  hard,  too 
distinctly  made  out  and  painted  up  to 
the  effect  of  each  individual  object,  in 
the  subordinate  parts,  as  if  he  were 
not  aware  how  much  the  grand  and 
sublime  owe  to  obscurity  judiciously 
given.    There  is  too  mueh  labour  be- 
stowed upon   mere   accessories.      It 
would  be  more  rich  if  It  were  less  rich ; 
the  gorgeous  of  ornament^  and  display 
of  power  of  painting,  tend  to  overpower 
the  sentiment.     We   doubt  not,  ere 
long,  Mr  Maclise  will  learn  to  subdue 
what  is  extravagant.     With  a  little 
more  simplicity,  with  an  ambition  for 
something  higher  than  will  be  con- 
sistent with  conspicuous  and  gorge- 
ous accessories,  he  bids  fair  to.  form  a 
school  of  EngU&Vk  axV  fA  ii\\^  ^^ 
nation  may  te  ^oud. 
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"  The  Portrait  of  H.  R.  H.  the 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha,"  &c.,  by  G.  Patten,  A.,  is  of 
considerable  power.  There  is  evident- 
ly too  much  space  above  the  head, 
which  makes  the  figure  look  small. 

No.  203.  "  Slavers  throwing  over 
the  Dead  and  Dying — Typhon  coming 
on."    J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. 

**  Aloft  all  hands,  strike  the  topmast  and 

belay ; 
Yon   angry   setting   tan,   and  fierce-edged 

clouds 
Declare  the  Typhon's  coming. 
Before  it  sweep  your  decks,  throw  overboard 
The  dead   and   dying — never    heed    their 

chiins. 
Hope,  hope«->fallaclous  hope ! 
Where  is  thy  market  now  V'^MS.  Folia- 

cies  of  Hope, 
Whether  the  MS.  was  made  for  the 
picture,  or  the  picture  for  the  MS., 
they  are  very  much  alike,  out  of  all 
rule  and  measure.  The  lines  are, 
however,  absolutely  necessary  to  ex  - 
plain  the  piece — without  them,  past 
the  imagination  of  man  to  find  out. 
There  is  evidently  a  vessel  riding  in  a 
chaos  of  red  and  yellow  stufi^,  suppo- 
sed to  be  meant  for  water,  but  that  it 
quits  the  horizontal  line  and  runs  up- 
hill. Of  all  the  birds  in  the  air,  and 
all  the  fishes  in  the  sea,  what  have  we 
in  the  foreground  ?  It  is  a  black  leg 
thrown  overboard,  and  round  it  run 
fish  great  and  small.  There  is  a 
whale-like  fish  booming  large  in  ob- 
scurity, which  Mr  Turner  may  mean 
to  represent  **  Typhon's  coming." 
Is  it  allegory?  Between  the  vessel 
and  the  fish  there  is  an  odd  object 
that  long  puzzled  us.  We  may  be 
wrong ;  but  we  have  conjectured 
it  to  be  a  Catholic  bishop  in  canoni- 
cals gallantly  gone  overboard,  to  givo 
benediction  to  the  crew,  or  the  fish,  or 
Typhon.  Is  it  "  Bishop  Blaze,"  amid 
a  dreadful  conflict  between  sulphur 
and  carmine  ?  The  fish  claiming  their 
leg-acy  is  Tery  funny.  What  could 
have  given  rise  to  this  dream  of  the 
colour  pots  ?     Here,  too,  is  something 

Suite    miraculous — iron    chains    are 
oating !     Is  it  meant  to  be  poetical, 
that,  as  in  the  old  woman's    case, 
"  water  wouldn't  q^uench  fire,"  "  fire 
wouldn't   bum   sUcks  "  —  so  Twater 
wouldn't   swallow  slavery's  chains. 
There  they  are,  however,  and  won't 
go  down.    They  may  make  excuse 
that  the  water  is  no  water  after  all, 
«ii£/iutf  no^  AH  idea  of  liquidity.  But 
Uia  too  bard  a  t*fk  to  account  for  any 
thing  in  thia  unaccountable  perfor- 
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No.  204.  •«  Ahnagiving."  C.  W. 
Cope — is  a  rery  simply  elegant  de« 
sign.  The  expression  of  the  princi^ 
pd  figure  is  very  sweet  and  pure.  It 
is  a  pity  it  is  so  poor  in  colour. 

No.  190.  '<  The  Greek  Church  of 
the  Holy  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,"  &c. 
ByD.  Roberts. — It  is  very  interesting 
for  its  subject  It  is  very  well  painted, 
with  high  finish.  We  are  convinced 
by  this,  as  well  as  other  pictures  of 
Mr  Roberts*,  that  the  peculiar  warm 
drab  colour  which  is  so  common  in 
his  and  other  artists'  works,  is  a  bad 
background  for  figures.  In  this  piece 
they  are  very  good,  well  coloured,  and 
well  executed ;  but  they  look  hard : 
the  drab  colour  is  in  fault.  What  is 
the  substance  meant  to  be  represent- 
ed ?  It  is  the  same  in  all  his  subjects. 
We'  suspect  there  is  somewhat  of  man- 
ner in  it.  Fine  and  good  as  Mr  Ro- 
berts' finish  and  execution  are,  we 
doubt  if  a  little  more  boldness  and  leas 
of  the  enamel  would  not  be  an  im- 
provement in  his  style.  His  manner 
captivates  at  first  by  this  peculiar  qua- 
lity ;  for  that  very  reason  the  propri- 
ety of  it  is  questionable :  it  became 
less  agreeable  to  our  eyes  at  every 
View 

No.  197.  *'  Titian  and  Irene  da 
SpiUmbergo."     W.  Dyce — Thia  re- 

g resents  Titian  reclining  on  the  grass 
1  the  grounds  of  a  villa,  enjoying  the 
conversation  of  the  beautiful  Irene. 
There  is  something  so  odd  in  this 
picture,  that  you  are  at  first  more  dis- 
posed to  laugh  at  it  than  to  admire. 
It  is,  however,  a  clean  picture,  though 
in  many  parts  affected,  as  in  the 
whiteness  of  Irene's  face ;  and  cer- 
tainly poor  Titian,  whom  we  never 
think  of  but  with  respect,  is  here  too 
much  of  the  sprawling  Scaramouch  or 
Jackpudding.  There  \a  an  audacity 
in  the  picture,  which,  subdued,  may 
make  a  painter. 

No.  214.  <<  Scene  from  Gil  Bias." 
— Here  Mr  Maclise  shows  his  power 
in  grave  humour.  The  piece  is  ad- 
mirably painted.  Gil  Bias  purchases 
his  suit  of  blue  velvet,  and  tries  it  on. 
We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  Gil 
Bias,  though  Mr  Maclise's  conception 
of  the  character  may  be  right.  We 
will  here  notice  his  scene  from 
«  Twelfth  Night,"  No.  381— it  being 
In  the  same  Ime.  It  Is  the  yanitjr  of 
Idalvolio,  who  appears  in  Olivia's 
garden,  «<  in  vellow  stockinga  and 
CTosa-gartered.  * 
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Oihna.  God  comfort  thee  I  Why  dost 

thou  smile  so,  and  kiss  thy  hand  so 

on?" 

NothiDff  can  be  more  felieitoiu  than 

the  characters.     Olivia  is  perfectly 

beratifal— so  sweet,  so  delicate,  and 

in  such  wonderment  at  her  fantastic 

steward.     The  garden^  too>  is  good. 

MalTolio'f  conceit  b  perfect.     This  b 

another  instance  of  our  success  in  the 

jricttant  familiar. 

No.  230.    "A  subject  from  the 
Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins."     W. 
"Eiijt  R.  A.— The  Hve  wbe  virgins  are 
aboVe  with  the   bridegroom,  at  an 
opening}  over  the  door*  at  which  the 
fiVe  foolish  have  in  vain  been  crying 
for  admittance.     The  conception  b 
yerj  good.     The  architecture  simple* 
and  very  broadly  treated*  and  with 
g^ood  sober  colonr*  which  well  sets  o£P 
the  dresses   of  the  foolish  virgins* 
which  are  rich*  and  generally  in  good 
harmony  with  the  general  effect.     It 
is  near  being  a  fine  picture*  and  we 
hope  Mr  Etty  will  make  it  so»  and  re- 
ceive our  suggestions  in  good  part ; 
it  b  greatly  ii^ured  by  the  fallen 
figure*  which  b  ugly  from  its  sprawl- 
ing attitude — in  fact,  it  b  unsupported 
by  the  ground*  and  looks  isojated, 
and  besides,  it  is  neither  falling  nor 
fallen,  and  looks  a  deformity  in  the 
picture.     The  one  rushing  from  the 
door  in  despair*  is  capital.     The  wise 
over  the  doorway*  and  the  bridegroom* 
want  beauty  and  dignity ;  an  hour  or 
two  might  well  be  bestowed  on  thb : 
there  is  too  much  very  good  to  let  it 
remain  as  it  u. 

No.  243.  «'  The  new  Moon ;  or, 
I've  lost  my  Boat,  you  shan't  have 
your  Hoop."  J.  M.  W,  Turner, R. A. 
— The  pamting  dues  not  belie  the  sil- 
liness of  the  title.  "  The  new  Moon* 
or," — ^what  can  the  moon  have  to  do 
with  the  loss  of  a  hoop  and  a  boat  ? 
Who  would  have  imagined  this  to  be 
moonlight  ?  It  is  far  below  even  <*  moon- 
shine.*' There  b  a  red  child  squalling 
lustily.  The  moral  is,  that  spoiled 
children  of  all  ages  do  very  silly  things. 
No.  252.  '»  The  Irish  Whisky. 
Still."  SirD.  Wilkie*  R.A.— Thb 
is  an  interior— an  Irish  cabin.  On 
one  side  is  the  mother  with  a  child  in 
arms  ;  on  the  other*  at  the  door*  the 
father  on  the  watch ;  in  the  centre*  an 
elder  boy  attending  the  fire*  the  still 
at  work.  So  simple  is  the  subject ; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  in  it  whatever 
to  create  an  mterest.  No  one  will  care 
gfoe  farthing  whether  they  are  dbco- 


vered  or  not.  The  subject*  therefore* 
must  be  viewed  merely  as  a  means  to 
show  the  artist's  skill  in  the  subordi- 
nate parts  of  his  art*  in  ehiaroicuro, 
colour*  texture*  and  imitation.  In 
all  these  it  b  defective.  It  b  unplea- 
santly scattered  in  effect ;  the  colour- 
ing b  monotonous;  and*  where  in 
any  degree  varied*  out  of  harmony. 
The  texture  is  strange  ;  of  a  wet  and 
stringv  character;  and*  as  for  exact 
imitation  of  nature*  it  is  not  happy. 
The  woman's  face  could  not  have  that 
white  look  in  such  a  cabin.  The  child 
in  arms  is  beautifully  designed  and 
executed  ;  and  the  boy  at  the  fire  b 
very  good  indeed — the  attitude  youth- 
ful and  naturally  graceful.  We  ob« 
serve  in  it  Sir  D.  Wilkie*s  peculiar 
method  of  painting  hair*  the  best 
caricature  of  which  was  his  **  Portrait* 
Master  Donne*"  in  the  last  year's  ex- 
hibition. The  smoke  is  liquid.  We 
have  no  right  to  object  to  a  painter's 
manner  if  it  suits  hb  subject.  Here  it 
does  not;  but  where  there  are  two 
manners,  as  shown  in  this  and  other 
pictures*  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  Pope  and  Benvenuto  Cellini*  we 
may  express  regret  that  a  man  of  Sir 
David's  genius  should  not  adhere  to 
the  best :  again  we  repeat,  we  have 
never  seen  any  thing  from  his  hand  of 
so  much  power  as  that  picture. 

No.  272.  **  Araby  and  a  Pony*" 
&c.  A.  Cooper,  R.  A. — It  is  diflScult 
to  give  a  preference  to  any  one  of  Mr 
Cooper's  portraits  of  horses ;  they  are 
so  evenly  and  equally  well  executed 
and  coloured.  lie  has  the  judgment 
to  know  that  white  and  grey  horses 
do  not  require  dark  backgrounds. 
With  him  there  is  no  violence  of  thb 
kind*  no  disagreement  in  effect  be- 
tween one  part  and  another.  The 
sky  in  this  picture  is  very  good. 

Nb.  273*  "The  Bye-road."  T. 
Creswick. — Thb  is  a  true  representa* 
tion  of  a  bye- road*  where  the  sun*  it 
may  be  said*  delights  to  choose  re- 
tirement* and  playfully  throws  down 
his  flickering  lights.  The  quietness 
of  such  scenes  is  delightful ;  the  effect 
of  the  sportive  light  is  managed  with 
very  great  truth.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  rest  of  the  picture  is 
too  light*  and  rather  destructive  of 
the  repose  which  the  flickering  light 
itself  would  not  destroy.  There  is 
something  extremely  pleasing  in  all 
that  comes  from  lYi«  '^tl^^  ^^  ^Oc^a^ 
artist ;  yet  hete  w©  ii'i^X  ^^ittoo^  \» 
remark,  that  l\\e  tc^qw  Vdi  "^^^  ** 
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(Octagon  Room,)  "  The  Ford/'  hy  Mr 
Creswick,  is  injured  by  the  dcptli  not 
being  kept  up— parts  are  too  light, 
and  perhaps  the  general  colour  too 
dark  and  brown ;  and  the  sides,  one 
particularly*  let  jou  out  of  the  scene, 
which  would  be  more  beautiful  if  more 
enclosed ;  for  enclosure  is  tlie  charac- 
ter after  all. 

No.  292.  "  The  Dromos,  or  Outer 
Court  of  tho  Great  Temple  at  Edfoa 
in  Upper  Egypt.*'  D.  Roberts,  A. — 
This  TtexT  is  taken  from  under  the 
portico  of  the  templo,  looking  towards 
tho  grand  entrance,  two-thirds  of  the 
columns  being  covered  with  sand. 
The  temple  itself  is  buried  to  the  roof. 
This  is  a  very  striking  scene ;  the  co* 
lumns  rising  in  perspcctlTe  out  of  the 
sand,  retaining  order  over  even  deso- 
lation, and  the  grand  simplicity  of 
effect,  arc  very  solemn.  A  group  in 
the  centre,  well  painted,  give  a  scale 
i— nothing  more  Is  wanted.  The  other 
figures,  though  well  painted,  and 
perhaps  truly  representing  character 
and  costume,  injure  the  picture.  They 
are  spots,  and  for  display,  and  too 
obtrusive.  One  would  have  been 
enough,  showing  the  distance  to  the 
centre. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  "  Lion  and 
Dash,  the  property  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Deaufort,"  by  Landscer.  As 
usual  with  him,  it  is  an  incident.  Tho 
grnndeur  of  Lion  in  repose  is  perfect. 

No.  374.  ««  Park  Scenery,"  F.  R. 
Lee,  R.A. — This  is  an  unfortunate 
choice  of  subject — in  vulgar  landscape 
— a  tree  without  dignity  upon  an  un- 
sightly bank.  Park  scenery  should 
have  dignity  and  repose — ^a  character 
of  domain,  expressive  of  nature's  wealth 
and  man*s  too.  In  this  there  is  but 
a  beggarly  poverty.  The  ground  is 
of  a  disagreeable  drab  |  nor  is  It 
painted  up  to  nature's  truth,  which 
alone  can  give  a  charm  to  such  sub- 
jects. The  sky,  however,  is  good  and 
true. 

In  No.  3G0, "  Northwick  Park," 
Mr  Lee  has  avoided  a  fault  conspicu- 
ous in  the  other.  It  is  park>like,  and 
has  much  beauty  ;  the  deer  swimming 
across  make  an  incident,  give  distance 
and  importance.  The  right  hand  side 
does  not  well  agree  with  the  rest — is 
little  in  character,  cold  and  leaden  in 
colour,  and  looks  poor  and  unfinished. 
Still  we  think,  though  there  is  much 
to  admire  in  the  picture,  that  Mr  Lee's 
exeeotioti,  and  colouring,  and  texture, 
aiv  too  little  after  nataro ;  and  that 


there  is  nothing  in  his  subjects,  or 
manner  of  treating  them,  to  draw  oflT 
attention  from  the  defect.  His  style  is 
too  conventional  for  his  subjects.  How 
unlike  are  Ruysdael's  and  Hobbima's 
execution,  transparency,  and  force? 
Mr  Lee  is  decideoW  a  man  of  very  con- 
siderable ability ;  but  it  is  not  always 
that  such  men,  engaged  as  they  often 
are  in  painting  scenes  for  others* 
tastes,  at  least  quite  as  much  as  for 
their  own,  see  the  deviations  from  the 
tmth  of  nature,  into  which,  by  too 
much  practice  of  one  kind,  they  are 
led ;  and  the  artist's  world  is  so  much 
beset  with  flatterers,  that  Just  criticism 
seldom  reaches  the  studio.  We  trust 
to  Mr  Lee's  good  sense,  to  take  our 
observations  according  to  their  real 
value,  and  without  offence.  We  would 
have  him  to  bo  a  landscape  painter. 

No.  343.  "  Avignon  on  the  Rhone." 
C.  Stanfleld,  R.A. —This  is  one  of 
Mr  Stanflcld's  views— certainly  a  beau- 
tiful scene — tlie  distance  not  quite  sa- 
tisfactory. The  drab  and  blue  col- 
ouring, as  usual,  not  agreeable. 

No.  31 1 .  "  Laving  down  tho  Law." 
£•  Landseer,  R.  A. — Hero  paw  is  law. 
It  is  wonderfhlly  fine.     A  large  white 

?oodle,  we  may  truly  call  him  Judge 
^oodle,  lays  his  paw  upon  the  law  of 
the  case.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed,  as 
there  are  twelve  dogs  arouud  him. 
They  are  meant,  it  is  presumed,  for 
the  jury.  The  varied  characters, 
from  sagacity  to  stupidity,  from  ae- 
qtiicsccnce  to  doubt,  are  well  given. 
The  silkiness  of  the  poodle's  coat  is 
a  wonderful  specimen  of  execution. 

No.  393.  "The  Eve  of  the  Deluge." 
J.  Martin. 

'*  And  God  mw  that  tb«  wiekedaett  of 
man  wan  great  in  the  earth  ;  and  the  Lord 
•tid,  I  will  de»lroy  man  whom  I  have  created 
from  the  face  of  the  earlh  ;  and  Noah  fovad 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord. 

The  sun,  moon,  and  a  comet  are 
represented  in  conjunction  as  one  of 
the  warning  signs  of  the  approaching 
doom.  In  the  distance  are  the  ocean, 
the  mountains,  <ind  on  a  lofty  promon- 
tory the  Ark.   In  the  middle  ground 

*'  The  forest  trees,  coeval  with  the  hour 

When  Paradise  vpspmnp. 

So  many,  vast,  yet  green  in  their  old  age ;  *' 

the  caverns  and  tents  ;  the  people 
revelling  and  resting.  Upon  the  rock 
id  the  U)reground,  Methuselah,  who 
has  directed  the  opening  of  the  scroll 
of  his  falher  Euoch,  whilst  agitated 
growls  oi  tl^T^ft,  «.w\  Q^^  qI  ^"^ 
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gUnta  of  those  dap,  are  hurrying  to 
CIm  spot  where  Noah  displaja  the 
MroH ;  and  Methuselah  haYing  com- 
pared the  portentous  signs  in  the 
leafens  with  those  represented  in  the 
ieroll»  at  once  perceives  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecj  that  the  end  is  eomei 
lod  resigns  his  soul  to  God. 

We   hare  extracted  all  that  Mr 
Martin  has  inserted  in  the  catalognoy 
beeanae  it  is  presumed  ho  wishes  it  to 
be  deseriptiTe  of  the  picture.     After, 
howerer,  reading  the  description,  au-^ 
thoritj  of  Scripture,  and  poetrj,  we 
cannot  but  think  Mr  Martin  has  totally 
friled  as  to  impression.     Surely  the 
STe  of  the  Deluge,  in  all  its  portents, 
should  be  awfully  represented.     Here 
there  is  no  awe.     There  is  nothing  to 
Strike  tho  eye  as  unusual  in  heaven 
or  on  earth  but  the  sun,  moon,  and 
comet  in  conjunction,  which,  however, 
seem  to  be  there  in  very  amicable  con- 
cord;   ana    so  clear  and  evcry-day 
a  dappled  look  does  the  sky  maintain, 
that  at  first  one  may  doubt  if  sun, 
moon,  and  comet  be  not  paper  kites. 
A  string  or  two  in  the  hands  of  Me-> 
thnselah  and  his  company  would  have 
made   the  illusion  perfect.      Surelj 
.''a warning  sign*'  should  be  signifi- 
cant.   The  outlines  and  general  draw- 
log  of  the  hills  is  fine,  though  not  in- 
spiring awe  ;  their  colour  rather  gay 
than  ominous.      They  appear  snow 
hills,  showing  that  sun,  moon,  and 
comet  were  as  yet  powerless,  and  that 
the  scene  has  been  shifted  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  where  blue  ice  is  pleasantly 
enough  illuminated.     We  see  nothing 
to  indicate  that  there  was  any  wicked- 
ness on  the  earth.     Tho  figures  look 
very    innocent,    and  pleasure-parties 
predominate.      The  colouring  is   in 
disagreeable  contrast  from  tho  blue 
and  white  to  the  brown  of  the  rock 
on  which   Methuselah  is  comparing 
signs  that  look  not  at  all  portentous. 
"The  forest  trees**  before  the  flood, 
are  very  unlike  any  forest- trees  since 
that  awful  event ;  nor  do  wo  see  that 
they  are  as  stated,  "  green  in  their  old 
age."      The  perspective  is  question- 
able.    There  is  but  little  composition 
or  skilful  putting  together  of  parts  in 
the  picture. 

Wo  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
in  this  place  to  its  companion,  No. 
509, "  The  Assuaging  of  the  Waters," 
and  here  also  we  extract  the  passages 
quoted  by  Mr  Martin : — 
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"And  Ood  remembered  Noah,  and  every 
living  thing,  and  all  the  cattle  that  were  with 
him  in  the  ark ;  and  Qod  made  a  wind  to 
pas8  on  the  earth,  and  the  waters  aatuaged. 
The  fountains  alto  of  the  deep,  and  the  win« 
dowB  cf  heaven  were  stopped ;  and  the  rain 
from  heaven  was  restrained. 

*'  In  the  tenth  month,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  were  the  tops  pf  the  mountaioi 
seen. 

"  And  Noah  sent  forth  a  raven,  which 
went  to  and  fro  until  the  waters  were  dried 
up  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  also  he 
sent  forth  a  dove. 

'*  And  the  dove  came  in  to  him  in  iht 
evening;  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an 
oUfe-leaf  plucked  off;  so  Noah  knew  that 
the  waters  were  absted  Irom  off  the  earth." 
— Gen.  viii   I — 11. 

Should  there  not  be  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  such  a  subject  as  this*  an 
impression  of  the  awful  catastrophe  of 
the  drowned  w^rld,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  Divine  mercy  which  mi- 
raculously interposes  for  the  recovery  ? 
There  should  be  a  grandeur,  then> 
and  a  mystery,  which,  however  feeblr, 
might  in  some  degree  indicate  the 
felt,  yet  invisible,  hand  of  God^  bj 
which  the  fountains  of  the  deep  and 
the  windows  of  heaven  are  stopped. 
This  mystery  might  be  partly  in 
colour,  partly  in  obscurity,  in  a  glim- 
mering light  that  should  pervade,  yet 
have  undiscovered  depths  of  the  sub- 
siding waters.  But  mystery  is 
banished  from  our  schools.  If  a 
modern  were  to  paint  infernal  regionSf 
he  would  let  in  the  sun  to  every  crevice* 
though  Pluto,  as  the  poet  saith  it,  leap 
from  his  throne.  A  little  more  atten* 
tion,  merely  to  subdue  what  is  outra- 
geously light  and  violent  in  colour, 
would  make  this  a  good,  a  fine  picture ; 
but  it  would  never  duly  represent  the 
subsiding  of  the  waters  of  the  Deluge. 
The  sudden  blue  of  the  sea  on  the 
right  is  out  of  all  harmony,  and  serves 
no  purpose.  The  rocks  are  well 
painted,  with  good  drawing  of  detail ; 
but  it  is  detail  for  the  most  part  thrown 
away :  much  less  would  have  indicated 
the  lines  and  their  perspective.  The 
mind  and  the  eye  are  wearied  by  being 
directed  too  forcibly  into  a  scrutiny 
of  every  crevice  and  cranny.  It  is 
tho  whole  that  should  have  absorbed 
the  mind,  and  the  eye  should  not  have 
been  compelled  to  mislead  it.  It 
would  nevertheless,  with  alterations, 
be  good  as  a  common  scene.  TbA 
form  and  work  ot  \}^q  ^^V^t  Ne  ^1  ^ 
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fine  sweep,  but  it  wants  solemnity  to 
maJie  its  power  felt. 

No.  416.  "FioretU."    T.  Uwins, 

**  The  innocent  are  gay.*' 

Cowpkr's  Task. 

This  is  well  named.  A  sweet  and 
innocent  girl  playfully  adorning  her- 
self with  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the 
pictures  of  the  Exhibition  to  be  covet- 
ed ;  it  is  all  beauty ;  the  design,  ex* 
pression^  and  colour  all  agree.  It  is 
the  presence  of  joy  in  human  form  to 
banish  care.  We  are  the  more  de- 
lighted to  praise  and  admire  this  pic- 
ture»  because  wo  hope  we  see  in  it  a 
promise  that  Mr  Uwins  will  forsake 
the  untamed  heat  and  fierceness  of  his 
colouring.  His  flowers  are  the  freshest^ 
and  have  a  vigour  of  execution  that 
makes  you  think  them  flowers  that 
will  never  fade. 

No.  419.  "  Rockets  and  Blue- 
Lights  (close  at  hand)  to  warn  Steam 
Boats  of  Shoal  Water,"  J.  M.  W. 
Turnery  R.A. — At  a  distance  this 
appeared  to  have  some  harmonious 
colouring,  blues,^  reds,  and  yellows^ 
not  disagreeably  distributed ;  but,  on 
nearer  view,  we  were  totally  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  it  meant.  A  thing 
more  without  form  and  shape  of  any 
thing  intended  we  never  saw,  except- 
ing that  we  did  discover  a  man,  or  we 
should  hardly  say  the  man,  but  the 
red-hot  poker  he  is  holding  in  his 
hand  by  the  hot  end.  As  the  figure 
looks  a  little  cindery,  perhaps  the 
poker  has  done  its  work.  Mr  Tur- 
ner's representation  of  water  is  very 
odd.  It  is  like  hair-powder  and  po* 
matum,  not  over- well  mixed ;  here  a 
little  more  of  one  than  of  the  other, 
with  occasional  splatches  of  reds, 
blues,  and  yellows.  These  absurd  ex- 
travagances disgrace  the  Exhibition  not 
only  by  being  there,  but  by  occupying 
conspicuous  places. 

No.  424.  *'  Taking  up  Trimmer 
Lines."  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A. — Scenes 
of  so  common  a  nature  should,  at  least, 
have  the  brilliancy  and  charm  of  na- 
ture. This,  too,  wants  repose,  and  is 
poor  in  execution. 

No.  441.  "The  Slave  Trade." 
L.  Biard. — This  is  perhaps  in  reality 
the  most  powerful  picture  in  the  ex- 
hibition. It  is  not  rendered  so  by 
any  daring  effect ;  for  it  is  upon  a 
principle  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
forced  and  exaggerated  in  effect,  in 
colour,  and  in  execution.     We  cannot 
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but  believe  that  the  artist  has  seen 
what  he  represents,  and  has  not  thought 
of  himself  or  his  art^  but  bent  his  whole 
mind  to  faithfulness  to  his  subject. 
There  are  evidently  groups  of  two 
black  nations,  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered.  The  latter  are  brought 
in  to  be  sold  to  the  European  slave- 
dealer,  who  lies  at  his  length  indolently 
and  carelessly,  while  brutal  tortures 
are  inflicted.  One  young  creature  is 
being  marked  with  a  hot  iron,  and 
is  writhing  under  the  pain,  brutally 
inflicted  by  an  European  sailor.  A 
mother  is  grovelling  on  the  ground, 
covering  her  child — a  frightful  figure 
of  the  *'  wild  untutor'd  savage ;  *' 
some  are  tossing  their  arms  about  in 
despair — not  as  any  other  of  the  hu- 
man race  would  throw  their  limbs ; 
but  with  the  peculiar  action  of  a  savage 
life.  In  the  centre  b  an  extended  and 
fine  figure  of  a  man,  by  hb  ornaments 
a  chief;  stiff,  perhaps  with  dogged 
obstinacy  :  a  sailor  lays  his  hand  on 
his  body,  as  if  trying  his  vitality — 
whilst  another  is  opening  and  examin* 
ing  his  mouth  :  other  couquercd  sav- . 
ages  are  being  brought  in — their  necks 
fastened  to  a  log.  On  the  other  side 
are  the  wild- looking  heads  of  the  poor 
creatures,  and  the  lashes  of  the  whip, 
breaking  upon  the  red  and  murky  sky, 
indicative  of  pestilential  heat,  the  very 
air  infected  with  the  curse  of  slavery  ; 
there  lies  at  anchor,  towards  the  hori- 
zon, the  horrid  slave-ship — and  boats 
are  filling  with  wretches  to  be  con* 
veyed— the  pestilential  coast  b  under 
a  thick  haze.  There  is  not  an  atom  of 
the  presumption  of  art.  The  principal 
figure  of  the  conquerors  is  in  the  fore- 
ground, in  perfect  composure,  hb 
dark  face  skilfully  brought  out  by 
tobacco- emoke.  When  we  consider 
the  difficulty  of  making  a  picture  of 
so  many  dark  groups^  reversing  the 
common  practice,  we  cannot  too  much 
admire  the  judgment  of  Mr  Biard  in 
the  entire  management.  Wo  hope 
this  picture  will  be  engraved,  and 
cheaply  distributed :  it  is  better  than 
volumes  upon  the  slave  trade.  It 
should  be  publicly  exhibited  in  Ame« 
rica.  We  have  seen  representations 
of  horrors,  of  plague,  pestilence,  and 
famine — but  we  never  saw  a  piece  of 
more  real  deep  pathos.  We  rejoice, 
too,  that  foreign  artbts  make  them- 
selves known  by  thus  exhibiting  in 
thb  country — may  it  produce  a  noble 
emulation ! 
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No  461.  <«  Neapolitan  Fisher,  grirls 
■nrpriied   Bathing  by    Moonlight.*' 

J.   M.   W.   Turner,  R.A If  Mr 

Tomer  means  diacorered  by  the  word 
sarpriaed,  we  cannot  agree  with  hioDp 
for  it  puzzles  one  to  find  any  fisher- 
girii  at  all ;  but  we  will  suppose  the 
indistinct  creatures  we .  dimly  see  in 
no  dim  colour,  are  really  the  ''  maids 
who  loYe  the  moon.*'  We  at  first 
thought  the  red  images  in  the  red 
Maze  had  been  "  ignes  fatuij**  know- 
ing that  Mr  Turner  has  so  often 
allowed  iiis  genius  to  be  led  astray 
by  them.  This  is  another  of  the 
arnurd  school  which  Mr  Turner  en- 
deaTonrs  to  establish — a  return,  per- 
haps, to  the  "  infant  school  of  art^ 
venui  the  manly  school  of  nature.*' 

No.  482.  <'  Prince  Charles  Edward 
and  the  Highlanders  entering  Edin- 
burgh after  the  Battle  of  Preston." 
T.  Duncan.  —  We  are  sorry  that 
the  description  of  this  picture  in  the 
catalogue  is  too  long  to  be  admitted 
here,  it  tells  its  story  admirably  :  the 
prince  is  just  sufficiently  conspicuous^ 
and  no  more-^there  u  ample  room, 
therefore,  for  the  other  characters, 
— those  who  rejoice  in  the  event,  and 
the  opponents  to  the  cause.  It  is  full 
of  character,  but  is  painted  too  much 
after  Sir  D.  Wilkie*8  wet  manner.  Is 
there  not  a  peculiarity  in  making  the 
eyes  of  most  of  the  figures  too  small  ? 

No.  508.  "  Portrait  of  Mrs  Bate- 
man."  F.  Grant. — We  admire  this 
portrait  much  for  its  unafi)ected  truth 
and  simplicity — its  unforced  yet  very 
pleasing  tone  of  colour.  We  hail 
this  absence  of  all  violence  of  effect 
of  colour  in  an  artist  so  likely  to  pro- 
mote a  better  taste  in  portraits  than 
we  commonly  see  on  the  Exhibition 
walls. 

We  may  here,  too,  speak  of  the 
■  unobtrusive  power  of  507,  **  Portrait 
of  Sir  W.  FoUett,"  C.  Stonehouse; 
and  No.  448,  •'  Portrait  of  a  Lady,** 
J.  Watson  Gordon — which  we  like  for 
its  truth,  and  disclaiming  all  adventi- 
tious aid  of  superfiuous  ornament. 
Indeed  the  love  of  ornament — of  the 
gorgeous — is  doiog  us  much  mischief: 
robes,  jewels,  and  plate,  are  too  often 
the  evident  intention  of  pictures,  and 
the  story  the  adjunct. 

Why  have  the  Academicians  in  the 
Octagon  Room  begun  again  with  No. 
1  ?  It  may  puzzle  many  who  first 
open  their  catalogues  in  it,  of  which 
▼e  will  give  proof.     Two  gentlemen 
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behind  us,  had  been  looking  at  Nd« 
14,  «<  Thetis  and  Achilles,^  H.  Cor. 
bonld — in  which  Aehilles  is,  as  usuab 
in  halfarmour,  half  nudity ;  andThetia 
entire  nudity,  rising  out  of  the  water. 
These  gentlemen  referred  to  the  cata« 
logue.  One  reads — **  No.  14.  Por- 
trait of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, K.G.,  HerediUry  Earl- Marshal 
of  England." 

"  Well,"  says  the  other,  ''that now 
must  be  one  of  the  eariy  dukes." 

**  Yes,"  saith  the  first,  "  they  woi# 
those  odd  dresses  in  former  days." 

"  Ay,"  saith  the  other,  "  it  moat 
have  been  a  long  time  back." 

Doubtless  they  thought  Achilles*f> 
or  rather  his  Grace's,  armour  was  a 
compliment  to  the  corporation  of  cut- 
lers of  Sheffield,  for  whom  the  por- 
trait was  painted ;  and  Thetis  rising 
from  the  water  was  most  probably 
Britannia,  that  *'  rules  t^e  waves." 

No.  12.  «  Ruins,  Egypt,  Sunset.** 
W.  Muller.  —  Here  the  giganUc 
statues,  with  folded  arms,  look  over 
the  sandy  plain  solemnly  grand. 
The  deep  red  of  the  sunset  towardi 
the  horizon  purpling  the  distance^ 
contrasted  with  the  calm  serenity 
above — a  serenity  that  denotes  toa 
coming  night — gives  a  poetical  loneli- 
ness to  the  scene.  We  the  more  ad* 
mire,  because  we  are  sure  it  is  true. 
We  have  seen  Mr  Muller's  sketches 
in  Greece  and  Egypt,  drawn  and 
coloured  upon  the  spot,  and  have 
never  seen  any  more  tine.  They  are 
very  numerous,  and  admirably  exe- 
cuted ;  indeed,  a  most  valuable  port- 
folio. 

No.  34,  "  Do  you  bite  your  thumb 
at  us.  Sir  ?"  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  Act  I. 
Scene  1.  R.  S.  Lauder. — We  were 
much  struck  last  year  with  Mr  Lau- 
der's picture  from  Ravenswood,  nor 
shall  we  soon  forget  it.  His  strong 
power  of  delineating  character  is  shown 
in  this  picture  ;  but  it  is  hung  too  high 
to  see  it  satisfactorily.  Where  the 
works  of  art  exceed  a  thousand^  it 
must  be  that  mknj  of  great  merit  will 
remain  unnoticed. 

We  fear  that  our  observations  upon 
pictures,  so  totally  unconnected  with 
each  other,  may  have  already  been  of 
too  great  extent  for  the  reader's  pati^ 
ence.  We  do  not  profess  to  criticise 
sculpture,  but  there  is  one  statue  lo 
beautiful,  (and  we  have  not  spoken  tA 
one  person  that  \\a&  noX  «q^'«^']  ^ 
mired  it,)  that  ^e  xnmt  Tvo\:\<i^\\.. 
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No»  1076.  *^  Statue  of  a  Girl  going 
to  Bathe."  P.  Maedowell.— It  is  so 
perfectly  unaffectedy  so  delicate,  and 
«zpre8sea  such  innocent  beauty,  that 
it  IS  quite  fascinating.  Those  who  are 
enamoured  of  certain  antique  rules  and 
proportions  may  consider  the  arms 
too  slender }  for  ourselvesi  we  think  it 
the  more  beautiful  for  this  lifelike 
truth:  whoever  may  possess  it,  we 
#aYy  him. 

We  were  yeiy  much  pleased,  like- 
iwise,  with  No.  1099,  *'  Ino  and  the 
Infant  Bacchus."  J.  H.  Foley.— 
Bacchus  is  the  infant  god.  There  is 
great  grace  and  beauty  in  every  part ; 
but  we  venture  no  more  on  sculp* 
iure,  not  being  critics  but  admirers. 

To  this  account  of  works  of  art  in 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
a  notice  of  Mr  Danby*s  picture  of  the 
Deluge  may  be  very  properly  added. 
Why  it  was  not  exhibited  at  the  Aca- 
demy, we  know  not.  It  certainly 
would  have  made  a  very  great  sen- 
aation.  The  design  is  very  simple. 
A  mass  of  rook,  on  which  are  crowd- 
ing  a  dense  mass  of  human  beings 
eeeaping  from  the  rush  of  waters. 
Some  who  have  reached  the  sum- 
mit are  precipitated  thence;  some 
are  trampled  upon  by  those  who 
urge  their  upward  way  ;  some  assist 
others  in  ascending  the  rugged  rocks, 
rent  asunder  by  an  earthquake,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  in  the 
breaking  up  the  foundations  of  the 
great  deep.  In  the  foreground  is  a 
tree  rooted  in  a  fragment  overwhelm* 
ed  ;  the  tree  has  been  the  refuge  of 
many  wretched  beings  still  clinging 
to  it  for  life :  a  part  is  broken  off,  and 
on  that  too  are  strugglers  for  life.  A 
serpent  is  coiled  round  one  agonised 
figure ;  a  lion  is  clinging  to  a  branch ; 
figures,  in  every  attitude,  as  wildly 
oast  by  the  overthrow,  and  in  every 
effort  to  obtain  safety,  are  mingled  to« 
gether,  exhibiting  human  distress  in 
every  shape.  Ou  the  right  is  a  giant, 
killed  by  a  mass  of  fallen  rock,  and  a 
child  t  over  these  an  angel  of  light  is 
seen  weeping.  We  do  not,  however, 
like  the  eonoeption  of  this  episode,  nor 
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its  execution.  The  fsint  tone  of  the 
angel  and  wings  of  prismatic  colour- 
ing, are  too  little  for  so  grand  a  sub- 
ject, which  should*  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, be  confined  to  the  one  idea  of 
the  coming  universal  desolation.  The 
Ark  on  the  horizon  is  likewise  toe 
small ;  it  would  have  been  better  par- 
tially obscured :  as  it  is,  the  eye  too 
euddenly  perceives  it,andita  amallnesi 
offends.  The  deluge  from  above  uid 
from  below  well  unite.  On  the  left 
is  the  sun,  red  and  obscured,  seen  near 
the  tops  of  the  buildings  of  an  over- 
whelmed city.  This  part  of  the  pic- 
ture, too,  we  do  not  quite  like ;  it  iatoo 
distinct  The  waters  are  very  fine  in 
their  swell  and  in-rushing.  Their 
transparency,  with  the  bodiea  seen  in 
part  beneath  them,  is  finely  managed. 
The  scene  is  supposed  to  be  lighted  by 
a  comet,  which  is  indeed  seen,  but  not 
with  sufficiently  awful  effect  Except- 
ing to  the  right,  where  the  dark  deluge 
of  rain  is  very  fine,  we  think  Mr  Danby 
has  failed  in  the  sky ;  it  wants  awful 
colour  and  depth.  The  light  too  is  gen- 
erally too  white— wonderfully  man- 
aged in  its  effects,  so  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  rocks  shown  by  it,  and  their 
wet  surfaces,  are  perfect  in  illusion. 
The  picture  is  certainly  a  work  of 
very  high  character;  it  is  of  a  daring 
hand,  and  shows  a  most  powerful 
genius.  Wo  well  remember  the  effect 
produced  by  the  *'  Opening  of  the 
Sixth  Seal,"  by  Mr  Danby,  some 
years  ago.  This  picture,  though  dif- 
fering much  from  that,  is  of  the  same 
powerful  hand,  and  a  conception  of 
the  same  poetical  mind.  In  illusion 
of  effect  we  can  only  compare  Mr 
Danby*8  picture  to  the  Diorama  ;  we 
think  not  of  the  picture,  but  of  the 
scene.  It  is  awfully  grand.  We  look 
forward  to  great  things  from  Mr  Dan- 
by *s  easel.  His  aim  is  high,  his  con- 
ceptions poetical,  and  his  manner  ori- 
ginal ;  it  seeks  truth  of  effect,  and  to 
bring  it  out  with  the  utmost  strength. 
We  understand  the  picture  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  provincial  towns,  as 
was  the  <'  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal." 
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It  is  a  nttural  retourcei  that  whaU  are  most  iayonrablo  to  a  oarenkonial 
•ooTer  we  find  it  difficult  to  invettigate  and  m jthological  religioD«  we  find  the 
aa  a  retulty  we  endeavour  to  follow  tragedy  of  Greece  defunct  before  the 
aa  a  growUi;  filing  analytically  to  literary  age  arose.  Aristotle's  era 
probe  its  nature,  historically  we  seek  may  be  taken  as  the  earliest  era  c^ 
relief  to  our  perplexities  by  tracing  refinement  and  literary  development. 
its  origin.  Not  able  to  assign  the  But  AristoUe  wrote  his  Essay  on  the 
dements  of  its  theory^  we  endeaTour  Greelc  Tragedy  just  a  century  after 
to  detect  them  in  the  stages  of  its  de-  the  ch^  (Tasuvre  of  that  tragedy  had 
Telopment.  Tfius,  for  instance^  when  been  published, 
any  feudal  institution  (be  it  Gothicp  If,  therefore^  it  is  sometimes  requi* 
Norman^  or  Anglo- Saxon)  eludes  our  site  for  the  proper  exf^anation  even 
dedphering  fac  Aty»  from  the  imper-  of  a  law  or  legal  usage>  that  we  should 
ic«t  record  of  its  use  and  operation^  go  to  its  history*  not  looking  for  a  suf* 
then  we  endeavour  coi^jecturally  to  ficient  key  to  its  meaning  in  the  mere 
amend  our  knowledge,  bv  watching  analogies  of  our  own  social  necessi> 
the  circumstances  in  which  that  insti-  ties,  much  more  will  that  be  requisite 
tatiun  arose ;  and  from  the  necessities  in  explaining  an  art  or  a  mode  of  in- 
of  the  age,  as  indicated  by  facts  which  tellectual  pleasure.  Wbv  it  was  that 
have  survived^  we  are  sometimes  able  the  ancients  had  no  landseape  paint- 
to  trace,  through  all  their  correspond-  ing,  is  a  question  deep  almost  as  the 
ing  stages  of  growth,  the  natural  sue-  mystery  of  life,  and  harder  of  solution 
cession  of  arrangements  which  such  than  all  the  problems  of  jorisprudenee 
necessities  would  be  likely  to  pre-  combined.  What  causes  moulded  the 
scribe.  tragedy  of  the  ancients  could  hardly 

This   mode  of   oblique   research,  bo  guessed,  if  we  did  not  happen  to 

where  a  more  direct  one  is  denied,  we  know  its  history  and  my  thologio  ori- 

find  to  be  the  only  one  in  our  power,  gin.      And  with  respect  to  what  is 

And,  with  respect  to  the  liberal  arts,  called  Si^/ie,  not  so  much  as  a  sketch 

it  is  even  more  true  than  with  respect  —as  an  outline — as  a  hint  could  be 

to  laws  or  iDstitutions ;    because  re-  furnished  towards  tlie  earliest  specnla- 

mole  ages,  widely  separated,  differ  tions  upon  this  subject,  if  we  should 

much  more  in  their   pleasures  than  overlook  the  historical  facts  connected 

they  can  over  do  in  their  social  neces-  with  its  earliest  development, 

sities.     To  make  property  safe  and  What  was  it  that  first  produced  into 

life  sacred— that  is  every  where  a  pri-  this  world  that  celebrated  thing  called 

mary  purpose  of  law.     But  the  Intel-  Prose  f  It  was  the  bar,  it  was  the 

lectual  amusements  of  men  are  so  dif-  hustings,  it  was  the  Bema  (r«  fin/m*) 

forent,  that  the  very  purposes  and  ele-  What  Gibbon  and  most  historians  of 

mentary  functions    of  theso  amuse-  tho  Mussulmans  have  rather  absurdly 

ments  are  different.     They  point  to  called  the  pulpit  of  the  Caliphs,  should 

different    ends  as    well  as    different  rather  be  called  the  rostrum,  the  Ro« 

means.     The  drama,  for  instance,  in  man  military  suggesius,  or  Athenian 

Greece,  connects  itself  with  religion ;  bema.     The  fierce  and  generally  11- 

in  other  ages,  religion  is  tho  power  literate    Mahometan   harangued  his 

mostin  resistance  to  the  drama.  Hence,  troops ;  preach  he  could  not ;  he  had 

and  because  the  elder  and  ruder  ages  no  subject  for  preaching.*^    Now  this 


*  "  No  subject J*^ — If  he  had  a  subject,  what  was  it  ?  As  to  the  great  and  sole  doc- 
trines of  Islam — the  unity  of  God,  and  the  mission  of  Mahomet  as  his  chief  prophet, 
(t.  «.  not  yaticinator,  but  interpreter)— fAa<  mu«t  be  presumed  known  to  every  man  in 
a  Mussulman  army,  since  otherwise  he  could  not  have  been  admitted  into  the  amy. 
But  these  doctrines  might  require  expansion,  or  at  least  evidence  ?  Not  at  all ;  the 
MnnralmaQ  believes  them  incapable  of  either.  But  at  least  the  Caliph  might  mount  thia 
pulpit,  in  order  to  urge  the  primary  duty  of  propagating  ikxs  troA  UXVtit  1^^\  Vc^tv^ 
not  the  primsiy  dutvf  it  wu  s  secondary  duty ;  else  theie  wox\^  Vvi^\)«%Xk  ^<^  ^Y^"^ 
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fiiDctioQ  of  man,  in  almost  all  states  secute  a  scheme  of  personal  ambition  ; 

of  locietyy  the  function  of  public  ha-  whether  the  audience  were  a  mob*  a 

ranguing  was  for  the  Pagan  man,  who  senate,  a  judicial  tribunal*  or  an  arm  j  ; 

had  no  printing-press,  more  of  a  mere  equally  (though  not  in  equal  degrees) 

necessity,  through  e? ery  mode  of  pub-  for  the  Pagan  of  twenty>fiTe  handred 

lie  life,  than  it  is  for  the  modem  man  years  back,  and  for  ua  modems,  the 

of  Christian  light :  for  as  to  the  mo-  arts  of  public  speakings  and  eonae- 

dem  man  of  Mahometan  twilight,  hu  quently  of  prose  as  opposed  to  metri- 

pMfeet  bigotry  denies  him  this  charac-  cal  composition,  have  been  the  capital 

terlttic  resource  of  Christian  energies,  engine — the   one   great   intelleetoal 

Just  four  centuries  have  we  of  the  machine-— bf  civil  life. 

Cross  propsgated  our  light  by  this  This,  to  some  people,  may  seem  a 

memorable  invention;  just  four  cen-  matter  of  course;  *'  would  you  have 

turies  have  the  slaves  of  the  Crescent  men  speak  in  rhyme  ?  **    We  answer* 

clung  to  their  darkness  by  rejecting  that  when  society  comes  into  a  state  of 

it.     Christianity  signs  her  name ;  Is-  refinement,  the  total  uses  of  language 

lamiam  makes  her  mark.     And  the  are  developed  in  common  with  other 

great  doctors  of  the  Mussulmans,  take  arts ;  but  originally,  and  whilst  man  was 

their  stand  precisely  where  Jack  Cade  in  his  primitive  condition  of  simplicity; 

took  hU  a  few  years  after  printing  had  it  must  have  seemed  an  unnatnnd,  naj 

been  discovered.    Jack  and  they  both  an  absurd,  thing  to  speak  in  prose. 

make  it  felony  to  be  found  with  a  spell-  For  in  those  elder  days,  the  sole  jus- 

ing-book,  and  sorcery  to  deal  with  tifying  or  exciting  cases  for  a  public 

syntax.  harangue,  would  be  cases  connected 

Yet  with  these  differences,  all  of  us  with  impassioned  motives.  Rare  they 

alike.  Pagan,  Mussulman,  Christian,  would  be,  as  they  had  need  to  be,  where 

havepractised  the  arts  of  public  speak-  both   the    '<  hon.    gentleman"    who 

ing  as  the  most  indispensable  resource  moves,  and  his  '' hon.  friend**  who 

of  public  administration  and  of  private  seconds,   are   required   to  speak  in 

intrigue.    Whether  the  purpose  were  Trimeter  Iambic.     Hence  the  neces- 

to  pursue  the  interests  of  legislation,  sity  that  the  oracles  should  be  deli- 

or  to  conduct  the  business  of  juris-  vered  in  verse.     Whoever  heard  of  a 

prudence,  or  to  bring  the  merits  of  prose  oracle  ?  And  hence,  as  Grecian 

great  citizens  pathetically  before  their  tAste  expanded,  the  disagreeable  cri- 

eountrymen  ;    or  (if  the  state  were  ticisms  whispered  about' in  Athens  as 

democratic  enough)  oftentimes  to  ex-  to  the  coarse  quality  of  the  verses  that 

plain  the  conduct  of  the  executive  proceeded  from  Delphi.     It  was  like 

government — oftentimes,  also,  to  pro-  bad  Latin  from  Oxford.  Apollo  bim- 


allowed^tribute,  death,  or  conTersion.  Well,  then,  the  Caliph  might  ascend  the  pulpi^ 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  secondary  duty  ?  No,  he  could  not ;  because  that  was  no 
duty  of  time  or  place ;  it  was  a  postulate  of  the  conscience  at  all  times  alike ;  and 
needed  no  argument  or  illustration.  Why,  then,  what  waa  It  that  the  Caliph  ulked  about? 
It  was  this  : — He  praised  the  man  who  had  cut  most  throats ;  he  pronounced  the  funeral 
panegyric  of  him  who  had  had  his  own  throat  cut  under  the  banners  of  the  Prophet'; 
he  explained  the  prudential  merits  of  the  next  movement  or  of  the  next  campaign* 
In  fact,  he  did  precisely  what  Pericles  did— what  Scipio  did — what  Cssar  did; 
what  it  was  a  regular  part  of  the  Roman  Imperator's  commission  to  do,  both 
before  a  battle  and  after  a  battle,  and,  generally,  under  any  circumttanees  which 
made  an  explanation  neceasary.  What  is  now  done  in  **  general  orders,"  was  then 
committed  to  a  vit&  voce  communication.  Trifling  communications  probably  devoWed 
on  the  six  centurions  of  each  cohort  (or  regiment;)  graTcr  communications  were 
reserved  to  the  Imperator,  surrounded  by^s  sta£  Why  we  should  mislead  the  student 
by  calling  this  solrmoity  of  addressing  an  army  from  a  tribunal,  or  tuggtUna^  by  the 
irreloTant  name  of  preaching  from  a  pulpit,  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  per- 
ceive the  false  view  Uken  of  the  Mahometan  faith  and  its  relation  to  the  human  mind. 
It  was  certainly  a  poor  plagiarism  from  the  Judaic  and  the  Christian  creeds ;  but  it  did 
not  rise  so  high  as  to  conceive  of  any  truth  that  needed  or  that  admitted  intellectual 
development,  or  that  was  susceptible  of  exposition  and  argument.  However,  if  we  will 
have  it  that  the  Caliph  preached,  then  did  hit  lieutenant  say  ^moi.  If  Omar  was  a 
parson,  then'  certainly  Calod  was  his  c^erk, 
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tpXfg  to  tarn  ont  of  bis  own  temple, 
In  tbe  rerj  age  of  Sophocles,  such 
Biitningham    heztmeten   as   some- 
times astonished  Greece,  was  hke  our 
Bogfish  oonrt   keeping   a    Stephen 
Doekf  the  thresher,  for  the  national 
poet-lanreat^  at  a  time  when  Pope 
was  fixing  an  era  in  the  literature. 
Blotre  fell  to  a  discount  in  such  learn- 
ed times.     But,  in  itself,  metre  most 
alwa^  have  been  the  earliest  vehicle 
for  pnblic  enunciations  of  troth  among 
inen,  for  these  obvious  reasons :— . 
1.  That,  if  metre   rises   above   tbe 
standard  of  ordinanr  household  life, 
so  most  any  truth  of  importance  and 
nngularitj    enough  to  challenge  a 
public  utterance.    2.  That,  because 
religious  communications  will  always 
have  taken  a  metrical  form,  by  a  na- 
tural association  of  feeling,  whatso- 
ever  is  invested  with  a   privileged 
character  will  seek  something  of  a 
religions  sanction,  by  assuming  the 
same  external  shape  ;   and  3.  That 
expressions,  or  emphatic  veibal  forms, 
which  are  naturally  courted  for  the 
sake  of  pointed  effect,  receive  a  justi- 
fication from  metre,  as  being  already 
a  departure  from  common  nsage  to 
begin  with,  whereas,  in  plain  prose, 
they  would  appear  so  many  affecta- 
tions.    Metre  is  naturally  and  neces« 
sarily  adopted  in  cases  of  impassioned 
themes,  for  the  very  obvious  reason, 
that  rhythmus  is  both  a  cause  of  im- 
passioned feeling,  an    ally  of  such 
feeling,  and  a  natural  effect  of  it ;  but 
upon  other  subjects  not  impassioned, 
metre  is  also  a  subtle  ally,  because  it 
serves  to  introduce,  and  to  reconcilo 
with  onr  sense  of  propriety,  various 
arts  of  condensation,  of  antithesis,  and 
other  rhetorical  effects,  which,  with- 
out  the  metre  (as  a  key  for  harmoniz- 
ing them^  would  strike  the  feelings  as 
unnatural,  or  as  full  of  affectation. 
Interrogations,  for  example,  passion- 
ate ejaculations,  &c.,  seem  no  more 
than  natural,  when  metre  (acting  as  a 
key)  has  attuned  and  prepared  the 
mind  for  such   effects.     Tbe   metre 
raises  the  tone  of  colouring,  so  as  to 
introduce  richer  tints,  without  shock« 
ing  or  harshly  jarring  upon  the  prcsid- 
ing  key,   when   without   this  semi- 
conscious pitching  of  the  expectations, 
the  sensibility  would  have  been  re- 
Tolted.     Hence,  fur  the  very  earliest 
stages  of  society,  it  will  be  mere  na- 
ture that  prompts  men  to  metre:  it 
is  a  mode  of  inspiration— it  Is  a  Dro« 


mise  of  something  preternatural ;  and 
less  than  preternatural  cannot  be  anv 
possible  emergency  that  should  call 
for  a  public  address.  Only  great 
truths  could  require  a  man  to  come 
forward  as  a  spokesman  :  he  is  tlKm 
a  sort  of  interpreter  between  God  and 
man,  his  creature. 

At  first,  therefore,  it  is  mere  na- 
ture which  prompts  metre.  After- 
wards, as  truth  begins  to  enlarge 
itself— as  truth'loses  something  of  its 
sanctity  by  descending  amongst  hu- 
man details-— that  mode  of  exalting 
it,  and  of  courting  attention,  is  dictated 
by  artifice,  which  originally  was  a 
mere  necessity  of  nature  raised  above 
herself.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  men,  challenging  high  au- 
thentic character,  will  continue  to 
speak  by  metre  for  many  generations 
after  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  voice 
of  habitual  impulse.  Whatsoever 
claims  an  oracular  authority,  will 
take  the  ordinary  external  form  of 
an  oracle.  And  after  it  has  ceased 
to  be  a  badge  of  inspiration,  metre 
will  be  retained  as  a  badge  of  profes- 
sional distinction  ; — Pythagoras,  for 
instance,  within  five  centuries  of 
Christ,  Thales  or  Theognis,  'will 
adopt  metre  out  of  a  secondary  pru- 
dence ;  Orpheus  and  the  elder  Sibyl 
out  of  an  original  necessity. 

Those  people  are,  therefore,  mis- 
taken who  imagine  that  prose  is  either 
a  natural  or  a  possible  form  of  com- 
position in  early  states  of  society.  It 
is  such  truth  only  as  ascends  from  tbe 
earth,  not  such  as  descends  from  hea- 
ven, which  can  ever  assume  an  unme- 
trical  form.  Now,  in  the  earliest 
states  of  society,  all  truth  that  has 
any  interest  or  importance  for  man 
will  connect  itself  with  heaven.  If  it 
does  not  originally  come  forward  in 
that  sacred  character,  if  it  docs  not 
borrow  its  importance  from  its  sane- 
tity  ;  then,  by  an  inverse  order,  it  will 
borrow  a  sanctity  from  its  importance. 
Even  agricultural  truth,  even  the 
homeliest  truths  of  rural  industry, 
brought  into  connexion  with  religious 
inspiration,  will  be  exalted  (like  the 
common  culinary  utensils  in  the 
great  vision  of  the  Jewish  prophet,) 
and  transfigured  into  "vessels  of  glo- 
rious consecration.  All  things  in  this 
early  sttoge  of  social  roan  are  meant 
mysteriouslv,  have  allegoric  values  f 
and  week-day  man  moves  amt(n.<^\. 
frlorl&«d  obJeoU.     ^  ^«X  VL  W!| 
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doetrinei  principle^  or  system  of 
tratbj  should  call  for  communica- 
tioo  at  ally  infallibly  the  communica- 
tlon  will  take  the  tone  of  a  revela- 
tion ;  and  the  holiness  of  a  revelation 
inll  express  itself  in  the  most  impas- 
sioned form — perhaps  with  accompa- 
niments of  music>  but  certainly  with 
metre. 

Pro8e>  therefore^  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  say  so>  was  something  of  a 
discovery.  If  not  great  invention^ 
at  least  great  courage  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  man  who  should  first 
Bwim  without  the  bladders  of  metre. 
It  is  all  very  easy  talking  when  you 
and  your  ancestors^  for  fifty  gdnera- 
tions  back,  have  talked  prose.  But 
that  man  must  have  haa  triplex  ces 
about  his  prcecordia,  who  first  dared 
to  come  forward  with  pure  prose  to  a 
people  who  had  never  heard  any  thin^ 
but  metre.  It  was  like  the  case  of  the 
first  physician  who  dared  to  lav  aside 
the  ample  wig  and  gold-headed  cane. 
All  the  Jovian  terrors  of  his  profes- 
sional being  laid  aside>  he  was  thrown 
upon  his  mere  natural  resources  of 
skill  and  good  sense.  Who  was  the 
first  lion-hearted  man  that  ventured 
to  make  sail  in  this  frail  boat  of  prose  ? 
We  believe  the  man's  name  is  reput- 
ed to  have  been  Pherecydcs.  But 
as  nothing  is  less  worth  remembering 
than  the  mere  hollow  shell  of  a  name, 
where  all  the  pulp  and  the  kernel  is 
gone,  we  shall  presume  Herodotus  to 
have  been  the  first  respectable  artist 
in  prose.  And,  what  was  this  worthy 
man*8  view  of  prose  ?  From  the  way 
in  which  he  connected  his  several 
books  or  *«  fy  ttes  "  with  the  names  of 
the  muses,  and  from  the  romantic 
style  of  his  narratives,  as  well  as  from 
his  using  a  dialect  which  had  certain- 
ly become  a  poetic  dialect,  in  literary 
Greece,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Hero- 
dotus stood,  and  meant  to  stand,  on 
that  isthmus  between  the  regions  of  po- 
etry and  blank  unimpassioned  prose, 
which  in  modern  literature  is  occupied 
by  such  works  as  Mort  d*Artnur, 
In  Tbucydides,  we  see  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  stern  philosophic  prose.  And, 
considering  the  very  brief  interval  be- 
tween the  two  writers,  who  stand  re- 
lated to  each  other,  in  point  of  time, 
pretty  much  as  Dryden  and  Pope,  it 
u  quite  impossible  to  look  for  the  so- 
lution of  their  characteristic  differ* 
encet  in  the  mere  gradoations  of  social 
development,    Pericles,  as  a. young 


man,  would  most  oertainly  ask  Hero« 
dotus  to  dinneri  if  bnsinesi  or  enrio- 
sity  ever  drew  that  amiable  writer  to 
Athens.  As  an  elderly  man,  Pericles 
must  often  have  seen  Thueydidee  at 
his  levees ;  although  by  that  time  the 
sacrifice  of  his  **  social  pleasure  ill  ex- 
exchanged  for  power,"  may  have 
abridged  his  opportunities  of  giving 
"  feeds*'  to  literary  men.  But  wul  any 
body  believe  that  the  mere  advance 
of  social  refinement,  within  the  nar- 
row period  of  one  man's  public  life, 
could  bring  about  so  marvellous  a 
change,  as  that  the  friend  of  his  youth 
should  naturally  write  very  much  in 
the  Sjpirit  of  Sir  John  MandeTille,  and 
the  friend  of  his  old  age  like  Machia- 
vel  or  Gibbon  ?  No,  no ;  the  differ- 
ence between  these  two  writers  does  not 
reflect  the  different  aspects  of  literary 
Greece  at  two  eras  so  slightly  remov- 
ed, too  great  to  be  measured  by  that 
scale ;  as  though  those  of  the  pictu- 
resque Herodotus  were  a  splendid 
semi-barbarous  generation,  those  of 
the  meditative  Thucydides,  specula- 
tive, political,  experimental,— -but  we 
must  look  to  subjective  differences  of 
taste  and  temperament  in  the  men. 
The  men,  by  nature  and  by  powerful 
determination  of  original  sensibility, 
belonged  to  different  orders  of  intel- 
lect. Herodotus  was  the  Froissart  of 
antiquitv.  He  was  the  man  that 
should  have  lived  to  record  the  Cru- 
sades. Thucydides,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  obviously  the  Tacitus  of 
Greece,  who  (had  he  been  privileged 
to  benefit  by  some  metempsychosis 
dropping  him  into  congenial  scenes 
of  modem  history,)  would  have  made 
his  election  for  the  wars  of  the  French 
League,  or  for  our  Parliamentary  war, 
or  for  the  colossal  confiicts  which  grew 
out  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
one  was  the  son  of  nature,  fascinated 
by  the  mighty  powers  of  chance  or  of 
tragic  destiny,  as  they  are  seen  in  elder 
times  moulding  the  form  of  empires, 
or  training  the  currents  of  revolutions. 
The  other  was  the  son  of  political 
speculation,  delighting  to  trace  the 
darker  agencies  which  brood  in  the 
mind  of  nfan — the  subtle  motives,  the 
combinations,  the  plots  which  gather 
in  the  brain  of  *'  dark  viziers,**  when 
entrusted  with  the  fate  of  millions,  and 
the  nation- wielding  tempests  which 
move  at  the  bidding  of  the  orator. 

But  these  subjective  differences  were 
nols&ix  iVie^  led  to  objective  difi^rencep, 
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bj  dttermining  each  writer's  mind  to  a 
■epftrate  object.  Does  any  man  fancy 
thai  these  two  writers  imsginod,  each 
for  himself,  the  same  audience  ?  Or 
again,  that  each  represented  his  own 
andience  as  addressed  from  the  same 
station  ?  The  earlier  of  the  two,  full  of 
those  qualities  which  fit  a  man  for  pro- 
dncing  an  effect  as  an  artist,  manifestly 
comes  forward  in  a  theatrical  character, 
and  addresses  his  audience  from  a  thea- 
trical station.  Is  it  readers  whom  he 
courts  ?  No,  but  auditors.  Is  it  the 
literanr  body  whom  he  addresses — a 
•mall  Body  eyery  where  ?  No,  but  the 
public  without  limitation.  Public! 
but  what  public  ?  Not  the  public  of 
Lacedocmon,  drunk  with  the  gloomy 
insolence  of  self-conceit — not  the  public 
of  Athens,  amiably  Tain,  courteous, 
affable,  refined  :  No,  it  is  the  public 
of  universal  Hellas,  an  august  con- 
gress representing  the  total  civiliza- 
tlon  of  the  earth  :  so  that  of  any  man 
not  known  at  Olympia,  prince,  em- 
peror, whatever  he  might  call  himself, 
if  he  were  not  present  in  person  or 
by  proxy,  you  might  warrantably 
affirm  that  he  was  homo  ignorabilis— 
a  person  of  whose  existence  nobody 
was  bound  to  take  notice  ;  a  man  to 
be  ignored  by  a  grand  Jury.  This 
representative  champ  de  Mat,  Hero- 
dotus addressed*  And  in  what  cha* 
racter  did  he  address  it  ?  What  cha- 
racter did  ho  ascribe  to  the  audience  ? 
What  character  did  he  assume  to 
himself?  Them  he  addressed  some- 
times in  their  general  character  of 
human  beings  ;  but  still  having  a  com- 
mon interest  in  a  central  net-work  of 
civilization,  investing  a  certain  ring- 
fence,  beginning  in  Sicily  and  Car- 
thage, whence  it  ran  round  through 
Lybia,  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia,  the  Io- 
nian belt  or  zone,  and  terminating  in 
the  majestic  region  of  Men — the  home 
of  liberty — the  Pharos  of  truth  and 
intellectual  power — the  very  region 
in  which  they  were  all  at  that  mo- 
ment assembled.  There  was  such  a 
collective  body  dimly  recognised  at 
times  by  the  ancients,  as  corresponds 
to  our  modem  Christendom,  ana  hav. 
ing  some  unity  of  possible  interest  by 
comparison  with  the  unknown  regions 
of  Scythias,  Indias,  and  Ethiopias, 
lying  in  a  far  wider  circle  beyond  ; 
regions  that,  from  their  very  obscurity, 
and  from  the  utter  darkness  of  their 
exterior  relations,  must  at  tiroes  have 
been  looked  to  with  eyes  of  anxiety-^ 
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as  permanently  harbooriDg  that  pos- 
sible deluge  of  sarage  eruption  wmcbf 
about  150  years  after,  did  aetually 
swallow  up  the  Grecian  eolony  of  Bae- 
tria,  (or  Bokhara)  as  founded  bj 
Alexander ;  swallowed  it  so  suddenly 
and  so  effectually,  that  merely  the 
blank  fact  of  its  tragical  eatastrophe 
has  reached  posterity.    It  was  snr* 

?rised  probably  in  one  night,  like 
^ompeii  by  Vesuvius  ;  or,  likis  the 
planet  itself  by  Noah's  flood.  Or 
more  nearly  its  fate  resembled  those 
starry  bodies  which  have  been  seen, 
traced,  recorded,  fixed  in  longitude 
and  latitude  for  generations ;  and  then 
suddenly  are  observed  to  be  misiing  by 
some  of  our  wandering  telescopes  that 
keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  starry 
heavens.  The  agonies  of  a  perishing 
world  have  been  going  on ;  but  all  ia 
bright  and  silent  in  the  heavenly  host* 
Infinite  space  has  swallowed  up  the 
infinite  agonies.  Perhaps  the  only 
record  of  Bactria  was  the  sullen  report 
of  some  courier  from  Susa,  who  would 
come  back  with  his  letters  undeliTerb 
ed  ;  simply  reporting  that  on  reach- 
ing such  a  ferry  on  some  nameless 
river,  or  such  an  outpost  open  a 
heath,  he  found  it  in  possession  of  a 
fierce  unknown  race — the  ancestors 
of  future  Afi*ghans  or  Tartars. 

Such  a  catastrophe,  as  menacing  by 
possibility  the  whole  of  civilization, 
and  under  that  hypothetical  peril  as 
giving  even  to  ureece  herself  an  in- 
terest in  the  stability  even  of  Persia 
her  great  enemy,  a  great  resisting 
mass  interjacent  between  Greece  and 
the  unknown  enemies  to  the  far  north* 
cast  or  east,  could  not  but  have  mixed 
occasionally  with  Greek  anticipations 
for  the  future ;  and  in  a  degree  quite 
inappreciable  by  us  who  know  the 
geographical  limits  of  Asia.  To  the 
ancients,  these  were  by  possibility,  in 
a  strict  sense,  infinite.  The  terror 
from  the  unknown  Scythians  of  the 
world  was  certainly  vague  and  indis- 
tinct ;  but,  if  that  disarmed  the  ter- 
ror or  broke  its  sting,  assuredly  the 
very  same  cause  would  keep  it  alive : 
for  the  peril  would  often  swell  upon 
the  eye,  merely  from  its  uncertain 
limits.  Far  oflener,  however,  those 
glorious  certainties  revolved  upon  the 
Grecian  imagination  which  presented 
Persia  in  the  character  of  her  enemy, 
than  those  remote  possibilities  which 
might  connect  her  as  ^  cntNitASfiL 
ft-icnd   aga\nEl  «>om^  VwAft^  vmmeb 
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from  the  infinite  deserts  of  Asia.  In 
tiiii  chaneter  it  was  that  Herodotus 
mt  tioaes  addreesed  the  assembled 
Greece^  at  whose  bar  he  stood.  That 
the  intensity  of  this  patriotic  idea 
Intermitted  at  times  ;  that  it  was 
•offered  to  slumber  through  entire 
books ;  this  was  but  an  artist's  ma- 
nagement which  caused  it  to  swell 
upon  the  ear  all  the  more  sonorously* 
more  clamorouslyy  more  terrifically* 
when  the  lungs  of  the  organ  filled 
once  more  with  breath,  when  the 
trumpet  stop  was  opened,  and  the 
**  foudroyant"  style  of  the  organist 
commenced  the  hailstone  chorus  from 
Blarathon.  Here  came  out  the  cha- 
racter in  which  Herodotus  appeared. 
The  Iliad  had  talien  Greece  as  she 
was  during  the  building  of  the  first 
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family  and  near^t  generation  of  pre- 
decessors must  have  trembled  after 
the  thoughtless  insult  offered  to  Sardia, 
under  the  expectation  of  the  vast  re- 

Tenge  prepared  by  the  Great  King 

must  have  had  his  young  imagination 
filled  and  dilated  with  the  enormous 
display  of  Oriental  power*  and  been 
thus  prepared  to  understand  the  terri- 
fic collisions  of  the  Persian  forces  with 
those  of  Greece.  He  had  beard  in  his 
trayels  how  the  glorious  result  was 
appreciated  in  foreign  lands.  He 
came  back  to  Greece  with  a  twofold 
freight  of  treasures.  He  had  two 
messages  for  his  country.  One  was-~ 
a  report  of  all  that  was  wonderful  in 
foreign  lands ;  all  that  was  interesting 
from  its  novelty  or  its  vast  antiquity ; 
all  that  was  regarded  by  the  natives 


temple  at  Jerusalem — in   the  era  of    for  its  sanctity,  or  by  foreigners  with 


David  and  Solomon — a  thousand  years 
before  Christ.  The  eagle's  plume  in 
her  cap  at  that  era  was  derived  from 
Asia.  It  was  the  Troad,  it  was  Asia 
that  in  those  days  constituted  the 
great  enemy  of  Greece.  Greece  uni- 
Tersal  had  been  confederated  against 
the  Asia  of  that  day,  and,  after  an 
Iliad  of  woes*  had  triumphed.  But 
now  another  era  of  500  years  has 
passed  since  Troy.  Again  there  has 
been  an  universal  war  raging  between 
Greece  and  a  great  foreign  potentate. 
Again  this  enemy  of  Greece  is  called 
Asia.  But  what  Asia?  The  Asia  of 
the  Mad  was  a  petty  maritime  Asia. 
But  Asia  now  means  Persia ;  and 
Persia,  taken  in  combination  with  its 
dependencies  of  Syria  and  Egypt* 
means  the  world,  h  •i»ovfAt*n,  The 
frontier  line  of  the  Persian  empire 
**  marched  **  or  confined  with  the 
Grecian ;  but  now  so  vast  was  the 
revolution  effected  by  Cjrus,  that,  had 
not  the  Persians  been  withheld  by  their 
dismal  bigotry  from  cultivating  ma- 
ritime facilities,  the  Greeks  must  have 
rank  under  the  enormous  power  now 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  At  one 
blow  the  whole  territory  of  what  ia 
now  Tiurkey  in  Asia*  viz.  the  whole 
of  Anatolia  and  of  Armenia,  had  been 
extinguished  as  a  neutral  and  inter- 

iacent  force  for  Greece.  At  one  blow* 
17  the  battie  of  Thymbra*  the  Persian 
armies  had  been  brought  nearer  by 
much  more  than  a  thousand  miles  to 
HtktgtLteB  of  Greece* 

That  danger  it  is  necessary  to  oon- 
oclTtt  in  order  to  eoneeive  that  sub- 
f9gwot  trivnpb.  Herodotu««i<wbo^ 


amazement,  as  a  measure  of  colossal 
power  in  mechanics.  And  these  fo« 
reign  lands*  we  must  remember,  con« 
stituted  the  total  world  to  a  Greek. 
Rome  was  yet  in  her  infant  days*  un- 
heard of  beyond  Italy.  Egypt  and 
the  other  dependencies  of  Persia  com- 
posed the  total  map  south  of  Greece. 
Greece,with  the  Meditcrannean  islands, 
and  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic, 
together  with  Macedon  and  Thrace* 
made  up  the  world  of  Europe.  Asia* 
which  had  not  yet  received  the  narrow 
Hmitatidn  imposed  upon  that  word  by 
Rome,  was  co-exten»ive  with  Persia ; 
and  it  might  be  divided  into  Asia  cm- 
Tigritaua*  and  Asia  ^ra7««-Tigritana; 
the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  were  the 
boundaries  to  the  north  ;  and  to  one 
advancing  further,  the  Oxus  was  the 
northern  boundary,  and  the  Indus  the 
eastern.  The  Punjab,  as  far  as  the 
river  Sutlege*  that  is,  up  to  our  pre- 
sent British  cantonments  at  Ludiana* 
was  indistinctly  supposed  to  be  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Great  King. 
Probably  he  held  the  whole  interven- 
ing territory  of  the  late  Runjeet  Singh* 
as  now  possessed  by  the  Sikhs.  And 
beyond  these  limits  all  was  a  mere 
path  of  ideal  splendour,  or  a  dull  re- 
petition of  monotonous  barbarism. 

The  report  which  personal  travels 
enabled  Herodotus  to  make  of  this  ex- 
tensive region*  composing  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  total  map  of 
the  terraqueous  globe  as  it  was  then 
rapposed  to  exist,  (all  the  rest  l>eing  a 
mere  Nora  Zembla  in  their  eyes,)  was 
one  of  two  rcTelationt  which  the  great 
truTeller  b«d  to  lajr  4t  the  fbet  pf 
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Greece.  The  other  was  a  connected 
narratiTe  of  their  great  struggle  with 
the  King  of  Persia.  The  earth  bisect- 
ed itself  into  two  parts — Persia  and 
Greece.  All  that  was  not  Persia  was 
Greece :  all  that  was  not  Greece  was 
Persia.  The  Greek  trayeller  was  pre- 
pared  to  describe  the  one  section  to  the 
other  section ;  and  having  done  this,  to 
relate  in  a  connected  shape  the  recent 
tremendous  struggle  of  the  one  section 
with  the  other.  Here  was  Captain 
Ck)oke  fresh  from  his  triple  circumna- 
vigation of  the  world :  here  was  Mun- 
go  Park  fresh  from  the  Niger  and 
Timbuctoo :  here  was  Bruce  fresh 
from  the  coy  fountains  of  the  Nile : 
here  was  Phipps,  Franklin^  Parry, 
from  the  Arctic  circle :  here  was  Leo 
Africanus  from  Moorish  palaces :  here 
was  Mandeville  from  Prester  John, 
from  the  Cham  of  Tartary,  and  from 
the  golden  cities  of  Hindostan  ;  from 
Agra  and  Lahore  of  the  Great  Mogul. 
This  was  one  side  of  the  medal ;  and  on 
the  other  was  the  patriotic  historian 
who  recorded  what  all  had  heard  by 
fractions,  but  none  in  the  whole  series. 
Now,  if  we  consider  how  rare  was  either 
character  in  ancient  times,  how  difiS- 
cult  it  was  to  travel  where  no  license 
made  it  safe,  where  no  preparations  in 
roads,  inns,  carriages,  made  it  conve- 
nient ;  that  even  five  centuries  in  ad- 
vance of  this  era,  little  knowledge  was 
generally  circulated  of  any  region, 
unless  so  far  as  it  had  been  traversed  by 
the  Roman  legions ;  considering  the 
vast  credulity  of  the  audience  atsem- 
bled — a  gulf  capable  of  swallowing 
mountaiiTs ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  here  was  a  roan  fresh  from  the 
Pyramids  and  the  Nile,  from Ty  re,  from 
Babylon,  and  the  temple  of  Belus — 
a  traveller  who  had  gono  in  with  his 
sickle  to  a  harvest  yet  untouched — 
that  this  same  man,  considered  as  an 
historian,  spoke  of  a  struggle  with 
which  the  earth  was  still  agitated  ; 
that  the  people  who  had  triumphed  so 
memorably  in  this  war,  happened  to 
be  the  same  people  who  were  then 
listening ;  that  the  leaders  in  this  glo- 
rious war,  whose  names  had  already 
passed  into  spiritual  powers,  were  the 
lathers  of  the  present  audience  ;  com- 
bining into  one  picture  all  the^e  cir- 
cumstances— one  must  admit  that  no 
such  meeting  between  giddy  expecta- 
tion, and  the  very  excess  of  power  to 
meet  its  most  clamorous  calls,  is  likely 
to  have  oeewred  before  or  lincp  ppon 


this  earth.  Hither  had  assembled 
people  from  the  most  inland  and  meet 
illiterate  parts  of  Greece ;  people  that 
would  have  settled  a  pension  for  life 
upon  any  man  who  would  have  de» 
scribed  to  them  so  much  as  a  crocodile 
or  ichneumon.  To  these  people,  the 
year  of  his  public  recitation  would  be 
the  meridian  year  of  their  lives.  He 
saw  that  the  whole  scene  would  be- 
come almost  a  dramatic  work  of  art : 
in  the  mere  gratification  of  their  cnri- 
osity,  the  audience*  might  be  passive 
.  and  neutral ;  in  the  history  of  the  war, 
they  became  almost  actors,  as  in  a  dra- 
matic scene.  This  scenical  position 
could  not  escape  the  traveller- histori- 
an. His  work  was  recited  with  the 
exaggeration  that  belongs  to  scenic 
art.  It  was  read  probably  with  gesti- 
culations by  one  of  those  thundering 
voices,  which  Aristophanes  calls  a 
**  damnable**  voice,  from  its  ear-pier- 
cing violence. 

Pro8t  is  a  thing  so  well  known  to 
all  of  us,  most  of  our  *<  little  accounts** 
from  shoemakers,  dressmakers,  &c., 
being  made  out  in  prose — most  of  onr 
sorrows  and  of  our  joys  having  been 
comrounicated  to  us  through  prose* 
and  very  fow  indeed  through  metre,^ 
(unless  on  St  Valentine's  day,)  that  its 
further  history,  after  leaving  its  ori- 
ginal Olympic  cradle,  must  be  interest- 
ing to  every  body.  Who  were  they 
that  next  took  up  the  literary  use  of 
Prose  ?  Confining  our  notice  to  people 
of  celebrity,  we  may  say  that  the  House 
of  Socrates  {Dumus  iSocratica  is  the 
expression  of  Horace,)  were  those  who 
next  attempted  to  popularise  Greek 
prose  ;  viz.  the  old  gentleman  himself, 
the  founder  of  the  concern,  and  his 
two  apprentices,  Plato  and  Xenophon. 
We  acknowledge  .a  sneaking  hatred 
towards  the  whole  household,  founded 
chiefly  on  the  intense  feeling  we  en- 
tertain that  all-  three  were  humbugs. 
We  own  the  stony  impeachment. 
Aristotle,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as 
literary  grandson  to  Socrates,  is  quite 
a  difierent  person.  But  for  the  rest 
we  cherish  a  sentimental  (may  we  call 
it  a  Platonic  ?)  disgust.  As  relates  to 
the  style,  however,  in  which  they  have 
communicated  their  philosophy,  one 
feature  of  peculiarity  is  too  remark- 
able to  pass  without  comment.  Soma 
years  ago,  in  one  of  our  four  or  ^ 
Quarterly  Reviews,  (Theologl^ 
waff  Foreign,  or  else  Westiui 
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respect  to  a  work  of  Coleridge's,  which 
opens  a  glimpse  into  the  true  philoso- 
phy of  prose  composition.  It  was  not 
A  Tory  good-natured  opinion  in  that 
sitoadoni  since  it  was  no  more  true  of 
Coleridge  than  it  is  of  eyery  other  man 
who  adopts  the  same  aphoristic  form 
of  espression  for  his  thoughts ;  but  it 
was  eminently  just.  Speaking  of  Cole- 
ridge's '*  Aphorisms,"  the  reyiewer 
obserTed — that  this  detached  and  In- 
snlated  form  of  deliyering  thoughts 
was,  in  effect,  an  eTasion  of  all  the  dif- 
ficulties connected  with  composition. 
Every  man  as  he  walks  through  the 
streets  may  contriTO  to  jot  down  an 
independent  thought ;  a  short- hand 
memorandum  of  a  great  truth.  So 
far  as  that  purpose  is  concerned,  eyen 
in  tumultuous  London, 

"  Purs  sunt  plateiBy  nihil  ut  meditantibua 
obstet." 

Standing  on  one  leg  you  may  accom- 
plish this.  The  labour  of  composition 
oegins  when  you  haye  to  put  your  se- 
parate threads  of  thought  into  a  loom ; 
to  weave  them  into  a  continuous  whole ; 
to  connect,  to  introduce  them  ;  to 
blow  them  out  or  expand  them;  to 
carry  them  to  a  close.  All  this  evil 
is  evaded  by  the  aphoristic  form. 
This  one  remark,  we  repeat,  lifts  up 
a  comer  of  that  curtain  which  hangs 
over  the  difficult  subjects  of  style  and 
composition.  Indicating  what  is  not 
in  one  form,  it  points  to  what  is  in 
others.  It  was  an  original  remark, 
we  doubt  not,  to  the  reviewer.  But  it 
is  too  weighty  and  just  to  have  escap- 
ed meditative  men  in  former  times ; 
and  accordingly  the  very  same  remark 
will  be  found  150  years  ago  expanded 
in  the  Huetiana, 

But  what  relation  has  this  remark 
to  the  House  of  Socrates  ?  Did  they 
write  by  aphorisms  ?  No,  certainly ; 
but  they  did  what  labours  with  the 
same  radical  defect  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  true  difficulties  of  compo- 
sition. Let  us  dedicate  a  paragraph 
to  these  great  dons  of  literature.  If 
we  have  any  merely  English  scholars 
amongst  our  readers,  it  may  be  requi- 
site  first  to  inform  them  that  Socrates 
himself  wrote  nothing.  He  was  too 
much  occupied  with  his  talking — <<am- 
bitios&  loquell."  In  this  respect,  So- 
crates differed,  as  in  some  others  that 
we  eonld  mention,  from  the  late  Mr 
Coleridge — who  found  time  both  for 

\!ttg  and  for  writing  at  the  least  ten 
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volumes  octavo.  From  the  pupils  of 
Socrates  it  is  that  we  collect  his  pre- 
tended philosophy :  and  as  there  were 
only  two  of  these  pupils  who  publisii* 
ed,  and  as  one  of  them  intensely  con- 
tradicts the  other,  it  would  be  foond 
a  hard  matter  at  Nisi  Priui  to  extract 
any  verdict  as  to  what  it  was  that  con- 
stituted the  true  staple  of  the  Socratie 
philosophy.  We  fear  that  any  jurTf 
who  undertook  that  question,  would 
finally  be  carted  to  the  bounds  of  the 
county,  and  shot  into  the  adjacent 
county  like  a  ton  of  coals.  For  Xeno* 
phon  uniformly  introduces  the  worthy 
hen-pecked  philosopher  as  prattling 
innocent  nothings,  more  limpid  than 
small  beer;  whilst  Plato  never  lets 
him  condescend  to  any  theme  below 
those  of  Hermes  Trismegistus»  or 
Thomas  Aquinas.  One  or  other  mnst 
be  a  liar.  And  the  manner  of  the 
philosopher,  under  these  two  Boswel- 
iian  reporters*  is  not  less  difierent  than 
his  matter :  with  Xenophon,he  reminds 
us  much  of  an  elderly  hen,  superan- 
nuated a  little,  performing  **  the  hen's 
march,'*  and  clucking  vociferously: 
with  Plato,  he  seems  much  like  a  deep- 
mouthed  hound  in  a  chase  after  some 
unknown  but  perilous  game ;  much  at 
such  a  hound  is  described  by  Words- 
worth ranging  over  the  aerial  heights 
of  Mount  Righi,  his  voice  at  times 
muffled  by  mighty  forests,  and  then 
again  sweiliog  as  ne  emerges  upon  the 
Alpine  breezes  ;  whilst  the  vast  inter- 
vals between  the  local  points  from 
which  the  intermitting  voice  ascends, 

S reclaim  the  storm-like  pace  at  which 
e  travels.  In  Plato,  there  is  a  gloomy 
grandeur  at  times  from  the  elementary 
mysteries  of  man's  situation  and  origin^ 
snatches  of  music  from  some  older  and 
Orphic  philosophy,  which  impress  a 
vague  feeling  of  solemnity  towards  the 
patriarch  of  the  school,  though  you  can 
seldom  trace  his  movement  through 
all  this  high  and  vapoury  region :  yon 
would  be  happy,  therefore,  to  believe 
that  there  had  been  one  word  of  truth 
in  ascribing  such  colloquies  to  Socrates ; 
but  how  can  that  be,  when  you  recol- 
lect the  philosophic  vappa  of  Xeno- 
phon,  seems  to  pass  the  deciphering 
power  of  (Edipus. 

Now,  this  body  of  inexplicable  dis- 
cord between  the  two  evangelistt  of 
Socrates,   as  to   the  whole  sources 
from  which  he  drew  his  philosophy,  as 
to  the  very  wells  from  wnlch  be  rtbed 
U,  arid  the  mode  of  medlcttinf  the 
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dnraghtf  makes  it  the  more  worthy  of 
remark  that  hoth  should  have  obsti- 
nately adopted  the  same  disagreeable 
Ibrm  of  composition.  Both  exhibit 
the  whole  of  their  separate  specula- 
tions nnder  the  form  of  dialogue.  It 
is  always  Socrates  and  Crito,  or  So- 
erates  and  Pheedrus»  or  Socrates  and 
Ischomaehns ;  in  fact»  Socrates  and 
some  man  of  straw  or  good  humoured 
nine-pin  set  up  to  be  bowled  down  as 
a  matter  of  course.  How  inevitably 
tiie  reader  feels  his  fingers  itchingi  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  instead  of  Crito 
for  one  ten  minutes  I  Had  we  been 
favoured  with  an  interview,  we  can 
answer  for  it  that  the  philosopher 
should  not  have  had  it  all  his  own  way : 
there  should  have  been  a  "  scratch*'  at 
least  between  us;  and  instead  of  wait- 
ing to  see  Crito  punished  without  de- 
livering ono  blow  that  would  "  have 
made  a  dent  in  a  pound  of  butter/' 
posterity  should  havo  formed  a  ring 
about  us,  crying  out — "  Pull  baker, 
pull  devir* — according  as  the  acci- 
dents of  the  struggle  went  this  way  or 
that.  If  dialogue  must  bo  the  form, 
at  least  it  should  not  have  been  collu- 
sive dialogue.  Whereas,  with  Crito 
and  the  rest  of  the  men  who  were  in 
training  for  the  part  of  disputants,  it 
was  a  matter  of  notoriety — that,  if 
they  presumed  to  put  in  a  sly  thrust 
under  the  ribs  of  the  philosopher, 
those  about  Socrates,  ol  ecf^p  rtv  2*>xpa. 
rqv,  would  kick  them  into  the  kennel. 
It  was  a  permanent  "cross**  that  was 
fought  throughout  life  between  So- 
crates and  his  obsequious  antagonists. 
As  Plato  and  Xenophon  must 
havo  hated  each  other  with  a  theolo- 
gical hatred,  it  is  a  clear  case  that 
they  would  not  have  harmonized  in 
any  thing  if  they  had  supposed  it  open 
to  evasion.  They  would  have  got 
another  atmosphere  had  it  been  pos- 
sible. Diverging  from  each  other  in 
all  points  beside,  beyond  doubt 
they  would  have  diverged  as  to  this 
form  of  dialogue,  had  they  not  con- 
ceived that  it  was  essential  to  the 
business  of  philosophy.  It  is  plain 
from  this  one  fact,  how  narrow  was 
the  range  of  conception  which  the 
Socratic  school  applied  to  the  possible 
modes  of  dealing  with  polemic  truth. 
They  represented  the  case  thus: — 
Truth,  they  fancied,  offered  itself  by 
separate  units,  by  moments,  (to  bor« 
row  a  word  firom  dynamics, )  by  what 
Cicero    caJJs    **Bp\cc8  renim"   and 


»  punotiunculfls.*'  Each  of  these  must 
be  separately  examined.  It  was  like 
the  items  in  a  disputed  account* 
There  must  be  an  auditor  to  check 
and  revise  each  severally  for  itself. 
This  process  of  auditing  could  only 
be  carried  on  through  a  brisk  dia- 
logue. The  philosopher  in  mono* 
loguo  was  like  a  champion  at  a  tour- 
nament  with  nobody  to  face  htm.  He 
was  a  chess-player  with  no  opponent. 
The  game  could  not  proceed.  But 
how  mean  and  limited  a  conception 
this  was,  which  lay  as  a  basis  for  the 
whole  Socratic  philosophy,  becomes 
apparent  to  any  man  who  considers 
any  ample  body  of  truth,  whether 
polemic  truth  or  not,  in  all  its  pro-  ^ 
portions.  Take  Wafburton*s  Divine 
Legation  of  Closes,  and  imagine  a 
Socratic  man  dealing  with  that.  How 
does  Warburton  establish  that  Moses 
held  such  a  legation  ?  He  lays  down 
a  syllogism,  the  major  of  which  asserts 
a  general  law  with  regard  to  false  or 
unsound  religions^ — viz.,  that  no  such 
religion  could  sustain  itself,  or  rear 
itself,  to  any  height  or  duration  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  particular  doctrine,-* 
viz.,  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection. 
This  is  the  major ;  then  for  his  minor. 
Warburton  maintains,  that  the  Mosaic 
religion  did  sustain  itself  without  that 
doctrine.  Whence  the  conclusion 
follows  formally — that,  having  accom- 
plished what  was  hopeless  for  a  merely 
human  invention,  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation could  not  havo  been  such  a 
human  invention ;  that  it  enjoyed  a 
secret  support  from  God;  and  that 
Moses  was  truly  what  he  repre- 
sented himself —  God's  ambassador. 
Consider  how  little  the  Platonic  and 
Xenophontic  mode  of  philosophizing 
would  apply  to  this  case.  You  may 
see  fit  to  deny  the  entire  major  pro- 
position of  the  bishop,  and  yet  you 
may  find  it  impossible  to  quarrel  with 
the  separate  arguments,  with  each  of 
them  or  with  all  of  them,  on  which 
the  major  is  built.  Ail  may  be  un- 
exceptionable ;  and  yet,  when  the 
record  is  closed,  you  may  see  cause  to 
say,  —  *'  Bishop,  your  materials  are 
good ;  but  they  are  not  strong  enough 
to  support  the  weighty  column  which 
you  have  built  upon  them."  But, 
this  is  an  objection  which  cannot  bo 
made  until  you  have  heard  him  to  the 
end.  You  must  suspend ;  whereas  tho 
Socratic  man  uevet  does  ^vvsj^^tA.  K 
man  who  Wiug*  wv  «\\»\v?J^\.  ^  re^- 
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•0Df»  which  are  professedlv  to  aTail  ideas — all  had  their  birth  in  oppoei- 

cumolatiTely  in  proof  of  his  thesis*  tion.      But  it  woald  be  impoMtUe 

iriU  not  consider  himself  answered  to  proceed  Socraticallj  with  any  one 

because  you  object  to  P  or  Q  amongst  of  them.     If  you  should  attempt  to 

bb  arguments.  *'  My  proofs  are  sepa-  examine  Ricardo  sentence  by  sentence* 

rate  and  independent/'  he  replies ;  or  even  chapter  by  chapter,  bis  qK>- 

''  it  is  my  glory  that  1  can  afford  to  logist  would  loudly  reust  such  a  pro« 

gife  you  a  pawn  or  so,  and  yet  win  cess  as  inapplicable.     You  must  Moid 

the  game.*'     Another  mode  of  pro-  on — you  must  keep  fast  hold  of  cer- 

ceedmg  against  the  bishop  would  be  tain  principles  until  you  haTe  Ume  to 

this : — you  might  concede  his  major,  catch  hold  of  certain  others— seven  or 

and  utterly  deny»  as  many  men  have  eight,   suppose ;  and  then  from  the 

denied,  his  minor.     But  whether  you  whole  taken  in  continuatiouy  but  not 

see  cause  to  go  against  the  upper  or  from  any  one  as  an  insulated  principlot 

lower  proposition  ;  against  the  rule,  or  you  come  into  a  power  of  adjudicating 

against  the  subsuroption   under  the  upon  the  pretensions  of  the  whole 

role;  equally  you  find  that  the  Socratic  theory.     The  doctrine  of  valnoy  for 

mode  of  process  is  quite  unavailing,  example — could  you  understand  that 

or  availing  only  by  accident.     And  taken  apart  ?  could  you  value  it  apart  ? 

even  this  is  not  by  any  means  tho  As  a  Socratic  logician^  could  you  say 

worst  case    supposable.      Here,  by  of  it  either  nffirmatur  or  negatur,  nn- 

the  supposition,  you  have  a  long  train  til  you  see  it  coming  round  and  revolv* 

of  arguments,  which   may.  be  valid  ing  in  the  doctrines  of  rent,  profits, 

as  a   cumulus,  notwithstanding  that,  machinery,  &c.,  which  are  so  many 

Socraticaliy,  you  might  find  this  or  functions  of  value ;  and  which  doe- 

that  in  particular  to  be  a  hollow  nut.  trines  first  react  with  a  weight  of 

And  again,  such  a  train  may  be  sup-  verification  upon  the  other  ? 

posed,  to  which,   Socraticaliy,    you  These,  unless  parried,  are  knock- 

zorce  an  assent  'seriatim  and  articular  down   blows    to   the    Socratic,    and 

tint ;  all  the  items,  what  the  Romans  therefore  to  the  Platonic  philosophy, 

called  the  n^mina  in  a  creditor's  ac-  if  treated  as  a  modus  philosophandi ; 

count,  are  unimpeachable  ;  and  yet,  and  if  that  philosophy  is  treated  as  a 

as  a  whole,  as  the ''tottle  of  a  whole,"  body  of  doctrines   apart  from    any 

you  protest  against  them  a?  insufficient  modus  or  ratio  doceiidi,  we  'should  be 

for  the  probindum.    They  are  good  ;  glad  to  hear  what  they  are.     For  we 

but  not  good  for  so  much.     They  are  never  could  find  any  either  in  Plato  or 

available,  and  for  tho  length   of   a  Xenophon,  which  are  insisted  on  as 

mile,  suppose ;  but  they  do  not  reach  essential.    Accidental  hints. and  casual 

the  three  miles  of  the  object  in  qnes-  suggestions  cannot  be  viewed  as  doc- 

tion.      In    tho  first    case,    Socrates  trines  in  that  sense  which  is  necessary 

negatives  some  of  tho  parts,  and  yet  to  establish  a  separate  school.     And 

he  CHunot  negative  the  result.     He  is  all  the  German  Tiederoanns  and  Ten- 

partially  victorious,  and  yet  is  beaten  nemanns,  the  tedious  men  and  the  ten- 

as  to  the  whole.     In  the  second  case,  penny-men,  that  have  written  their 

Socrates  affirms  all  the  parts,  and  yet  twelve  or  their  eighteen  volumes  rtri- 

cannot  aflirm  the  result.     He  is  uni-  iim  upon  Plato,  will  find  it  hard  to 

versally  victorious  in  tho  detail,  and  satisfy  their  readers  unless  they  make 

yet  is  beaten  upon  the  whole  question,  head  against  these  little  objections; 

Vet,  in  all  this,  we  repeat — the  Socratic  because  these  objections  seem  to  im- 

weakness  is  not  adequately  exposed,  peach  the  very  method  of  tho  *'  Socra- 

There  is  a  far  larger  and  subtler  class  tica;  Chartse,'*  and  except  as  the  authors 

of  cases  where  the  arguments  for  and  or  illustrators  of  a  method,  the  Socra- 

against  are  not  susceptible  of  this  tici  are  no  school  at  all. 

separate  valuation.     One  is  valid  only  But  are  not  we  travelling  a  little  out 

through  and  by  a  second,  which  second  of  our  proper  field,  in  attacking  this 

again  u  involved  in  a  third  ;  and  so  method  ?     Our  business  was  with  thb 

on.   Thus,  by  way  of  a  brief  instance,  method  considered  as  a  form  of  style, 

take  all  the  systems  of  political  eco-  not  considered  as  a  firm  qf  logic. 

nomy  which  have  grown  up  since  True,   O   rigorous  reader.     Yet  di* 

Torgot  and  Quesnel.    They  are  all  gressions   and  moderate   exennloM 

HDleode— that  is,  all  have  moulded  have  %  lioenie.     Besldea  whiclii  on 

wtrifmin  AofdUij^to  lomo  othft^  vt|\0t   coniidiftdoDt    dooMi    arist- 
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wbilher  wa  have  been  digressing. 
For  whatsoever  acted  as  a  power  on 
Greek,  prose^  throngh  many  ages, 
wbatsoeTor  gave  it  a  bias  towards  any 
one  cbaiacteristic  excess*  becomes 
important  in  virtne  of  its  relations  to 
onr  snbject.  NoWf  the  form  of  dia- 
logue so  obstinately  maintained  by  the 
earliest  philosophers*  who  used  prose 
as  the  vehicle  of  their  teaching,  had  the 
unhappy  effect  of  impressing  from  the 
earliest  era  of  Attic  literature  a  col- 
loquial taint  upon  the  prose  literature 
of  that  country.  The  great  authority 
of  Socrates*  maintained  for  ages  by  all 
sorts  of  fables,  naturally  did  much  to 
strengthen  this  original  twist  in  the 
prose  style.     About  fifty  years  after 


And  we  hope  it  is  not  nngancrons  to 
suspect*  that  each  dallied  wllh  the 
same  purpose  as  our  Chatlerton  and 
Macpherson*  viz.  to  turn  ronnd  on  the 
public  when  once  committed  and 
compromised  by  some  uneqnivoMl 
applause*  saying*  **  Gentlemen  of 
Athens*  this  idol  Socrates  is  a  phan« 
tom  of  my  brain  :  as  respects  the  phi« 
losophy  ascribed  to  him*  I  am  So* 
crates.*' 

But  in  what  mode  does  theeonversii* 
tional  taint*  which  we  trace  to  th* 
writings  of  the  Socratici*  enforced  by 
the  imaginary  martyrdom  of  Socrates 
express  itself?  In  what  forms  of  Ian* 
guage  ?  By  what  peculiarities  ?  ^j 
what  defects  of  style  ?  We  will  endea- 


tbe  death  of  Socrates*  the  writings  of    vour  to  explain.  One  of  the  Scaligen 


Aristotle  were  beginning  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  Greece ;  and  in  them 
we  see  as  resolute  a  departure  from 
the  dialogue  form  as  in  his  elders  of 
the  same  house  the  adherence  to  that 
form  had  been  servile  and  bigoted. 
His  style*  though  arid  from  causes  that 
will  hereafter  be  noticed*  was  much 
more  dignified*  or  at  least  more  grave 
and  suitable  to  philosophic  specula- 
tion than  that  of  any  man  before  him. 


(if  we  remember  it  was  the  elder,) 
speaking  of  the  Greek  article  •*  k,  T«p 
called  it  loqtutcissimcB  gentUflaheUuM. 
Now,  pace  euperbiesimi  viri,  thb  seems 
nonsense ;  because  the  use  of  the  ar- 
ticle was  not  capricious*  but  grounded 
in  the  very  structure  and  necessitiet 
of  the  Greek  language.  Garrulou 
or  not*  the  poor  men  were  obliged  by 
the  philosophy  of  their  tongue  to  use 
the  article  in  certain  situations.  And* 


Contemporary  with  the  eaily  life  of  to  say  the  truth*  these  situations  were 
Socrates  was  a  truly  great  man*  very  much  the  same  as  in  English. 
Anaxagoras*  the  friend  and  reputed  Allowing  for  a  few  cases  of  proper 
preceptor  of.  Pericles.  It  is  probable  names*  participles*  or  adjectives  post- 
he  may  have  written  in  the  style  of  poned  to  their  substantives*  &c.*  the 
Aristotle.  Having  great  systematic  two  general  functions  of  the  article 
truths  to  teach*  such  as  solved  existing  were*—l.  to  individualize*  as*  e.  g» 
phenomena*  and  not  such  as  raised  "  It  is  not  any  sword  that  will  do*  I 
fresh  phenomena  for  future  solution*  willhaveMeswordof  my  father ;"  and 
he  would  naturally  adopt  the  form  of  2.  the  very  opposite  function*  viz.*  to 
continuous  exposition.  Nor  do  we  generalize  in  the  highest  degree— a 
at  this  moment  remember  a  case  of  use  which  our  best  English  grammars 
any  very  great  man  who  had  any  wholly  overlook — as  e.  g,,  **  Let  the 


real  and  novel  truth  to  communicate* 
having  adopted  the  form  of  dialogue* 
excepting  only  the  case  of  Galileo. 
Plato,  indeed*  like  Galileo*  demanded 
geometry  as  a  qualification  in  his  stu- 
dents— that  is*  in  those  who  paid  him 


sword  give  way  to  the  gown  ;"  not 
that  particular  sword*  but  every 
sword,  where  each  is  used  as  a  repre- 
sentative symbol  of  the  corresponding 
professions.  **  The  peasant  presses 
on  the  kibes  of  the  courtier*"  where 


a  lihuxr^^v  or  fee  for  the  privilege  of    the  class  is  indicated  by  the  indivi. 


personally  attending  his  conversa- 
tions ;  but  he  demanded  no  such  qua- 
lification in  his  readers ;  or  else  we 
can  assure  him  that  very  few  copies  of 
his  Opera  Omnia  would  have  been 
sold  in  Athens.  This  low  qualifies* 
tion  it  was  for  the  readers  of  Plato* 
and  still  more  for  those  of  Xenophon* 
which  operated  to  diffuse  the  reputa- 
tion of  Socrates.  Besides*  it  was  a  rare 
thing  in  Greece  to  see  two  men  sound* 
ing  the  trumpet  on  behalf  of  a  third. 


dual.  In  speaking  again  of  diseases^ 
and  the  organs  affected,  we  usually 
accomplish  this  generalization  by 
means  of  the  definite  article.  We 
say*  "  He  suffered  from  a  head- 
ache ;  '*  but  also  we  say*  "  from 
the  headache  ;*'  and  invariably  we 
say*  *'  He  died  of  the  stone*'*  &o. 
And  though  we  fancy  it  a  peculi- 
arity of  the  French  language  to  say* 
«*  Le  coeurUvi  Ho\tiivi\4^^^a>a\K^'c>^ 
yet  we  ourfidvcs  tt'A>[/*  'W^ft^ 
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affected  in  his  case.**  la  all  these 
uses  of  the  deflnite  article*  there  is 
little  real  difference  between  the 
Greek  language  and  our  own.  The 
main  difference  is  in  the  negative  use 
—in  the  meaning  implied  by  the  ab- 
■ence  of  the  article^  which,  with  the 
Greeks,  expresses  our  article  a^  but 
with  us  is  a  form  of  generalization. 
In  all  this  there  was  nothing  left  free 
to  the  choice.  And  Scaliger  had  no 
right  to  find  any  illustration  of  Greek 
lerity  in  what  was  unavoidable. 

But  what  we  tax  as  undigniliod  in 
the  Greek  prose  style*  as  a  badge  of 
garrulity,  as  a  taint  from  which  the 
Greek  prose  never  cleansed  itself*  are 
all  those  forms  of  lively  colloquialism, 
with  the  fretfulness,  and  hurry,  and 
demonstrative  energy  of  people  unduly 
excited  by  bodily  presence  and  by 
ocular  appeals  to  their  sensibility. 
Such  a  style  is  picturesque  no  doubt ; 
to  is  the  Scottish  dialect  of  low  life  as 
first  employed  in  novels  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott :  that  dialect  greatly  assisted 
the  characteristic  expression  :  it  fur- 
nished the  benefit  of  a  Doric  dialect ; 
but  what  man  in  his  senses  would  em- 
ploy it  in  a  grave  work,  and  speaking 
in  his  own  person?  Now,  tho  col- 
loquial expletives,  so  profusely  em- 
ployed by  Plato,  his  «;«,  his  A^  &c., 
the  forms  of  his  sentences,  the  forms 
of  his  transitions,  and  other  intense 
peculiarities  of  the  chattering  man,  as 
opposed  to  the  meditating  man,  have 
crept  over  the  face  of  Greek  litera- 
ture ;  and  though  some  people  think 
every  thing  holy  which  is  printed  in 
Greek  characters,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  rank  these  forms  of  expression  as 
mere  vulgarities.  Sometimes,  in  West- 
moreland, if  you  chance  to  meet  an 
ancient  father  of  his  valley,  one  who 
is  thoroughly  vernacular  in  his  talk, 
being  unsinged  by  the  modern  furnace 
of  revolution,  you  may  have  a  fancy 
for  asking  him  how  far  it  is  to  the 
next  town.  In  which  case,  you  will 
receive  for  answer  pretty  nearly  the 
following  words : — **  Why  like,  it's 

faily  nigh  like,  to  four  mile  like.*' 
low,  if  the  pruriency  of  your  curio- 
sity should  carry  yon  to  torment  and 
Tex  this  aged  man,  by  pressing  a  spe- 
oial  investigation  into  this  word  Ukct 


the  only  result  la  likely  to  be  that 
you  will  kill  hinh  and  do  yourself  no 
good.  Call  it  an  expletive^  indeed  I 
a  filling  up  I  Why,  to  him  it  is  the 
only  indispensable  part  of  the  sen- 
tence; the  sole  fixture.  It  ia  the 
balustrade  which  enables  him  to  de- 
scend the  stairs  of  conversation,  with- 
out falling  overboard ;  and  if  the  word 
were  proscribed  by  Parliament*  he 
would  have  no  resource  but  in  ever- 
lasting silence.  Now*  the  exple- 
tives of  Plato  are  as  gross,  and  most 
have  been,  to  the  Athenian,  as  unin- 
telligible as  those  of  the  Westmore- 
land peasant.  It  is  true  the  value, 
the  effect  to  the  feelings,  was  secured 
by  daily  use,  and  by  the  position  in 
the  sentence.  But  so  it  is  to  the  Eng- 
lish peasant.  Like  in  his  use  is  a  modi- 
fying, a  restraining  particle,  which 
forbids  you  to  understand  any  thing 
in  a  dangerous,  unconditional,  sense. 
But  then,  again,  the  Greek  particle  ot 
transition,  that  eternal  )■,  and  the  in- 
troductory formula  of  ^i»  and  l>,  how* 
ever  earnestly  people  may  fight  for 
them,  because  in  fact  Greek,  is  now 
past  mending.  The  )<  is  strictly  equi- 
valent to  the  wherry  of  a  tailor: 
*'  whereby  I  went  to  London ;  where- 
by 1  was  robbed;  whereby  I  found 
the  man  that  robbed  me."  All  rela- 
tions, all  modes  of  succession  or  tran- 
sition are  indicated  by  one  and  the 
same  particle.  This  could  arise,  even 
as  a  license,  only  in  the  laxity  of  con- 
versation. But  the  most  offensive 
indication  of  the  conversational  spirit, 
as  presiding  in  Greek  prose,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  morbid  energy  of  oaths 
scattered  over  the  face  of  every  prose 
composition  which  aims  at  rhetorical 
effect.  The  literature  is  deformed 
with  a  constant  roulade  of  *'  by  Jove,'* 
<<  by  Minerva,"  &c.,  as  much  as  the 
conversation  of  high-bred  Englishmen 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In  both 
cases,  this  habit  belonged  to  a  state 
of  transition  ;  and  if  the  prose  litera* 
turo  of  Greece  had  been  cultivated  by 
a  succession  of  authors  as  extended  as 
that  of  England,  it  would  certainly 
have  outworn  this  badge  of  spurions 
energy.  That  it  did  not,  is  a  proof 
that  the  Greek  literature  did  not  reach 
the  consummation  of  art. 
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"  foBTtJirA  Mevo  l«t»  nef otio,  et 
Lodum  lnt«iltnicin  ludei«pertiBAS» 
TraiiiiBttUit  incertot  hoaorea, 
NuDcmihi,  nunc  alii  benigni* 
ImvAo  manentem  :  si  cblbbbs  qcatit 

VMMKA;  BBSIOMO  QVM  DLPIT.  BT  MIA 
YjBTUTB  MB  INVOI.ro,  PBOBAMgUB 
Paufbbjbm  BIMB  DOTB  gUABO.'* 

Hot.  Carm.  Lik,  lU.  49. 


[Sbtbbal  legal  topics  bare  been 
touched  upon  in  these  papers^  ivhich 
seem  to  have  attracted  some  little  at- 
tention amongst  legal  readers^  as,  at 
least,  would  appear  from  various  com- 
munications-^ some  at  considerable 
length,  some  anonymous,  others  not 
— 4iddres8ed,  through  the  publishers, 
to  **  The  Author  of  Ten  Thousand 
a- Year,  in.  Blackwood's  Magazine." 
The  principal  matters  thus  discussed 
are,  the  power  of  an  heir,  in  the  life" 
time  of  his  ancestor,  (to  speak  popu- 
larljr>  though  not  with  legal  accuracy, 
•ince  nemo  est  hares  viventis,)  to  con" 
vey  away  his  expectancy  in  fee,  so  as 
to  bind  himself,  and  those  claiming 
under  him,  by  estoppel  on  the  subse- 
quent  descent  of  the  estate.  On  this 
point  have  been  received  several  com- 
munications— one  of  them  from,  per- 
haps^ the  greatest  lawyer  in  England. 
*Tis  doubtless  an  important  point; 
and  where  doctors  differ  1  am  not 
presumptuous  enough  to  volunteer  an 
opinion,  though  I  entertain  a  pretty 
decisive  one.  Those  who  think  that 
I  am  wrong,  had  better,  perhaps,  again 
refer  to  their  books.  Mine  1  had 
consulted  pretty  anxiously  before 
sending  off  my  MS.  to  the  press. 
The  next  point  is,  the  effect  given  by 
Lord  Widdrington,  C.J.,  at  the  trial, 
(in  which  he  is  represented  as  being 
subsequently  confirmed  by  the  deci* 
sion  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,) 
to  the  EBASURE  in  the  deed  of  con- 
firmation. From  two  letters  1  learn 
that  three  or  four  clients  of  the  writers 
of  them  have  conceived  great  alarm 
on  this  subject,  and  have  directed  all 
their  deeds  to  be  overhauled,  and,  in 
case  of  an  erasure  being  discovered^ 
submitted  to  eminent  counsel  I  Such 
•rasures  have  been  discovered^  it 
would  seem,  in  two  instances.  In 
one^  the  counsel  differed  from  Lord 
Widdrjji^^i?/!;  in  the  other  he  agreed. 


The  question,  then,  here  u«  Whether^ 
when  an  ancient  deed  (i.  e.  upwardi 
of  thirty  years  old,  after  which  period 
a  deed  is  said  to  prove  itself)  is  pro* 
duced  from  the  proper  custody  in  sup* 
port  of  the  rights  cf  the  party  produ* 
cing  it,  and  there  proves  to  be  an 
erasure  in  it  in  an  essential  part  qfthe 
deed — such  deed  ought  to  be  reacted, 
unless  the  erasure  can  be  accounted  for  ; 
or  admitted  upon  the  presumption  that 
such  erasure  occurred  before  the  ejtecu* 
tion  of  the  deed  9  Now,  upon  this  point 
also  I  have  formed  a  pretty  strong 
opinion,  and  referred  again  to  the 
authorities ;  and  venture  to  give  in 
mv  adhesion  to  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Widdrington  and  his  court.  It  is 
rather  singular  that,  about  a  fortnight 
ago.  Lord  Brougham,  in  delivering 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  three  appeal  cases  from  Scotland, 
each  of  which  was  a  ease  depending 
upon  the  effect  of  an  erasure,  expressly 
declared  the  Scotch  law  to  be  to  the 
effect  laid  down  in  these  papers^  and 
decided  accordingly,  admitting  the 
cases  to  bo  full  of  grievous  hardship 
—in  one  instance,  a  widow  losing  the 
whole  of  the  provision  which  had  been 
made  for  her  by  her  deceased  husband. 
Whether  or  not  my  notions  of  the 
English  law  on  this  subject  are  anti- 
quated, and  contrary  to  those  enter- 
tained by  the  judges  and  the  bar  since 
I  ceased  practising,  I  leave  for  them 
who  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
to  decide.  As  for  several  other  com- 
munications of  a  different  nature- 
some  similarly,  others  differently 
addressed — surely,  on  consideration, 
the  authors  of  them  cannot  expect  any 
answer,  nor  yet  construe  silence  into 
diicourtesy.— Z. 

»         ,  near  London, 
lith  August  1S40.] 
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Rank  is  yery  apt  to  attract  and  murred  somewhat  Tehementlyy  and 
dazsle  vulgar  and  feeble  optics;  and  the  asked  '*  How  the  d — ^l  he  was  to  get 
knowledge  that  such  is  its  effect,  is  his  steam  up  f '*} — and  on  no  account  to 
unspeakably  gratifying  to  a  ?ain  and  call  for  beer  or  porter,  to  which  ple« 
ignorant  possessor  of  that  rank.  Of  beian  bcTerages,  indeed,  he  might  con- 
the  truth  of  one  part  of  this  obserya«  aider  himself  as  having  bid  a  long  and 
tion,  take  as  an  illustration  the  case  of  last  adieu  ; — to  say  "  my  lord"  and 
Titdebat  Titmouse  ;  of  the  other,  that  "  your  lordship,"  in  addressing  the 
of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington.  The  Earl — "  my  lady"  and  «  your  lady- 
former's  dinner  engagement  with  the  ship,**  in  addressing  Lady  Cecilia ; — 
latter,  his  august  and  awful  kinsman,  and,  above  all,  never  to  appear  in  a 
was  an  event  of  such  magnitude  as  to  hurry,  but  to  do  and  say  whatever  he 
absorb  almost  all  his  faculties  in  the  had  to  do  and  to  say  calmly  ;  for  that 
contemplation  of  it,  and  also  occasion  the  nerves  of  aristocracy  were  very 
him  great  anxiety  in  preparing  for  an  delicate,  and  could  not  bear  a  bustle^ 
effective  appearance  upon  so  signal  an  or  the  slightest  display  of  energy  or 
oceasion.  Mr  Gammon  had  repeat-  feeling.  Then,  as  to  his  dress — Gam- 
edly,  during  the  interval,  instructed  mon,  feeling  himself  treading  on  Tcry 
his  anxious  pupil,  if  so  he  might  be  doubtfulground,  intimated  merely  that 
called,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  the  essence  of  true  fashion  was  »tm- 
ought  to  behave.  He  was— Heaven  plicity  —  but  here  Titmouse  grew 
save  the  mark,  poor  Titmouse ! — to  fidgety,  and  his  Mentor  ceased, 
assume  an  air  of  mingled  deference.  During  the  night  which  ushered  in 
self  possession,  and  firmness ;  not  to  the  eventful  day  of  Titmouse's  dining 
be  overawed  by  the  greatness  with  with  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  our 
which  ho  would  bo  brought  into  con-  friend  got  but  very  little  sleep.  Early 
tact,  nor  unduly  elated  by  a  sense  of  in  the  morning  he  engaged  a  handsome 
his  own  suddenly- acquired  importance,  glass^coach  to  convey  him  westward 
Ho  was,  on  the  other  hand,  to  steer  in  something  like  style,  and  before 
evenly  between  the  extremes  of  time-  noon  his  anxieties  were  set  at  rest  by 
rousnesi  and  temerity — that  happy  the  punctual  arrival  of  various  articles 
mean,  so  grateful  to  those  able  to  ap-  of  dress,  and  decoration,  and  scents 
predate  the  effort  and  object  of  those  for  Titmouse  had  a  great  idea  of 
attaining  to  it.  Titmouse  was  to  re-  scents.  His  new  watch  and  its  briU 
member  that,  great  as  was  the  Earl  liant gold  guard  chain — his  eyes  gloat* 
of  Dreddlington,  he  was  yet  but  ed  upon  them.  What,  he  thought. 
a  man — related,  moreover,  by  con-  would  he  have  been  without  them, 
sanguinity  to  him,  the  aforesaid  Tit-  About  half-past  three  o*clock  he  re- 
mouse — who  might,  moreover,  before  tired  to  his  bed- room,  and  resigned 
many  years  should  have  elapsed,  be  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  tip- top 
himself  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  or  at  hairdresser  from  the  Strand,  whose 
least  Lord  Drelincourt,  and  by  conse-  agreeable  manipulations,  and  still 
quence  equally  entitled,  with  the  pre-  more  agreeable  small-talk,  occupied 
sent  possessor  of  that  resplendent  po-  upwards  of  an  hour.  Titmouse  giving 
sition,  to  the  homage  of  mankind.  At  the  anxious  operator  abundanlf  Notice 
the  same  time,  that  the  Earl's  advan-  of  the  high  quarter  in  which  hb  handi- 
ced  years  gave  him  a  natural  claim  to  work  was  likely  soon  to  be  scratinlzed. 
the  respect  and  deference  of  his  young  "  Pray-a,  can  you  tell  me,"  quoth 
kinsman,  whom,  moreover,  he  was  Titmouse,  drawlingly,  shortly  after 
about  to  introduce  into  the  sublime  Twirl  had  commenced  his  operations, 
regions  of  aristocracy,  and  also  of  po-  ''  how  long  it  will  take  me  to  get  from 
liiical  society.  Titmouse  might  derive  this  infernal  part  of  the  town  to  Gros* 
a  few  ingredients  of  consolation  from  venor  Square?  Dem  long  way,  isn't  it, 
the  reflection,  that  his  income  probably  Mr  What*s-your-name  ?  '* 
ezcecc&t/ by  a  third  that  of  the  Earl  of  "  Grosvenor  Square,  sir?**  said 
Dreddlington.  This  is  the  sum  of  Mr  Twirl,  glibly,  but  with  a  perceptible 
Gammon's  general  instructions  to  his  dash  of  deference  in  his  tone  ;  **  why 
eager  and  anxious  pupil ;  but  he  also  it  is,  as  one  might  say,  a  tolerable  way 
gave  Titmouse  many  minor  hints  and  off,  certainly  ;  but  you  can't  well  min 
suggestions.  He  was  to  drink  very  your  way  ihere^  sir,  of  all  placet  in 
liiile  wine— (whereat  Titmouse  dc-  town''——- 
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«<  My  coaeliman/*  intemipted  Tit- 
moiue«  with  a  fine  air> ''  of  coursoi  had 
1  thought  of  ity  he  must  know.*' 

*'  Oh  I  to  he  BurOf  sir.  There's  none 
but  people  of  the  most  highest  rank 
lives  in  that  quarter,  sir.  Excuse  me> 
lir,  but  l>e  a  brotlier-in-law  that's 
Talet  to  the  Duke  of  Ding-dong, 
there  *• 

«  Indeed  1  How  far  o£P  is  that  from 
Lord  Dreddlington's  ?**  enquired  Tit* 
mouse,  carelessly. 

"  Lord  Dreddlington*s,sir  ?— Well, 
I  noTor!  Isn't  it  particular  strange,  if 
that's  where  you're  going,  sir;  it*s 
next  door  to  the  DuJ^e's— the  very 
next  door,  sir?" 

« *  Pon  my  life,  is  it  indeed  ?  How 
de^ishodd!" 

"  Know  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington 
then,  I  presume, sir?" 

*'  Ya-a-s,  I  should  think  so ;  he's 
my — my — relation,  that's  all;  and 
devilish  near  too  1'* 

Mr  Twirl  instantly  conceived  a  kind 
of  reverence  for  the  gentleman  upon 
i,  whom  he  was  operating. 
^  •*  Well,  sir,''  he  presently  added,  in 
astill  more  respectful  tone  than  before, 
"  p'r'aps  you'll  think  it  a  liberty,  sir ; 
but,  do  you  know,  I've  several  times 
had  the  honour  of  seeing  his  lordship 
in  the  street  at  a  little  distance — and 
there's  a — a  family  likeness  between 
you,  sir — *pon  my  word,  sir.  It  struck 
me,  directly  1  saw  you,  that  you  was 
like  some  nob  I'd  seen  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town .  '*  [  Here  Titmouse  ex. 
perionced  pleasurable  emotions,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  a  cat  when  you  pass 
your  hand  down  its  glossy  coat  in  the 
right  direction.]  "  Will  you  allow  me, 
sir,  to  give  your  hair  a  good  brushing, 
sir^  before  I  dress  it  ?  I  always  like  to 
take  the  greatest  pains  with  the  hair 
of  my  quality  customers.  Do  you 
know,  sir,  that  I  had  the  honour  of 
dressing  his  Grace's  hair  for  a  whole 
fortnight  together,  once  when  my 
brother-in-law  was  ill;  and  though, 
p^'aps  I  oughtn't  to  say  it,  but  his 
Grace  expressed  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion at  my  exertions,  sir." 

**  'Pon  my  life,  and  /  should  say 
you  were  an  uncommon  good  hand— 
I've  known  lots  worse,  I  assure  you  ; 
men  that  would  have  spoiled  the  best 
head  of  hair  going,  by  Jove  I " 

'<  Sir,  you're  very  kind.  I  assure 
yon,  sir,  that  to  do  justice  to  a  gent's 
hair  requires  an  uncommdn  deal  of 
practice,  and  a  sort  of  natural  talent 
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for  it,  besides.  Lord,  sir  I  how  much 
depends  on  a  gent's  hair,  don't  it  ?  Of 
two  coming  into  a  room,  it  makes  all 
the  difference,  sir !  Bdieve  me,  sir* 
it's  no  use  being  well-dressed,  nay> 
nor  good-looking,  if  as  how  the  hidr 
a'n't  done,  what  1  call,  correct.** 

"  By  Jove,  I  really  think  you're 
nigh  about  the  mark,"  said  Titmouse; 
and  after  a  pause,  during  which  Bir 
Twirl  had  been  brushing  away  at  one 
particular  part  of  the  head  with  some 
vehemence.  "  Well,"  he  exclaimed> 
with  a  siffh— <'  Fm  blest  if  I  can  ma- 
nageit,  dowhat  I  Willi" 

«  Eh  ?  What's  that?  What  Is  it?  *» 
enquired  Titmouse,  a  little  alarmedly. 

**  Nothing,  sir ;  only  it's  what  we 
gents,  in  our  profession,  calls  a  fea- 
ther, which  is  the  most  hobstinatesi 
thing  in  nature." 

"  What's  a  feather  f  "  quoth  Tit- 
mouse, rather  faintly. 

<<  Why,  sir,  'tis  when  a  small  lot  of 
hair  on  a  gent's  head  will  sdck  up,  do 
*  all  we  can  to  try  and  get  it  down ;  and 
(excuse  me,  sir,)  you've  got  a  regular 
rattler ! "  Titmouse  put  up  his  hand 
to  feel,  Twirl  guiding  it  to  the  fatid 
spot :  there  it  was,  just  as  Twirl  had 
described  it. 

**  What's  to  be  done?"  murmured 
Titmouse. 

<*  I'm  afraid,  sir,  you  don't  use  our 

OSTRICH  GREASE  and  RHINOCEROS  MAR- 

ROW,  sir  1 " 

<^  Your  what  f  "  cried  Titmouse 
apprehensively,  with  a  dismally  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
Cyanochaitanthropopoion,  and  the 
Damascus  cream,  and  the  Tetarag- 
menon  Abracadabra ;  matters  which 
he  at  once  mentioned  to  Mr  Twirl. 

"  Ah,  it's  not  my  custom,  sir,"  quoth 
Twirl,  **  to  run  down  other  gents' 
inventions ;  but  my  real  opinion  is» 
that  they're  all  an  imposition — a  rank 
imposition,  sir.  I  didn't  like  to  say  it, 
sir ;  but  I  soon  saw  thero  had  been 
somebody  a-practising  on  your  hair." 

«*  What,  IS  it  very  plam?"  cried 
Titmouse,  starting  up  and  stepping  to 
the  glass. 

**  No,  sir — ^not  so  very  plain ;  only 
you've  got,  as  I  might  say,  accustom^ 
to  the  sight  of  it ;  but  when  it's  pro- 
perly curled,  and  puckered  up,  and 
frizzed  about,  it  won't  show — nor  the 
feather  neither,  sir ;  so,  by  your  leaver 
here  goes,  sir;"  and,  after  about  a 
quarter  of  au  hour' a  moT«\ti^MXCC«\A 
succeeded  'm  parllng  \1  tv^l  ^q^tl^Qb»  . 
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middle  of  the  head,  bringing  it  out 
into  a  bold  curl  towards  each  eyebrow^ 
and  giving  our  friend  quite  a  new  and 
very  fascinating  appearance,  even  in 
his  own  eyes.  And  as  for  the  colour 
— it  really  was  not  so  very  marked, 
after  all  ;  a  little  purple- huod  and 
mottled,  to  be  sure,  in  parts,  but  not 
to  a  degree  to  attract  the  eye  of  a 
casual  observer.  Twirl  having  de- 
clared, at  lenffth,  his  labours  com- 
pleted— regarding  Titmouse's  head 
with  a  look  uf  proud  satisfaction — Tit- 
mouse paid  him  half-a-crown,  and  also 
ordered  a  pot  of  ostrich  grease  and 
of  rhinoceros  marrow,  (the  one  being 
auttf  the  other  lard,  diilcreotly  scent- 
ed,) and  was  soon  loft  at  liberty  to 
proceed  with  the  important  duties  of 
the  toilet.  It  took  him  a  good  while ; 
but  in  the  end  he  was  supremely 
■uccessful.  Ho  wore  black  tights, 
(i.  e,f  pantaloons  fitting  closely  to  his 
legs,  and  tied  round  his  ankles  with 
black  ribands,)  silk  stockings,  and 
■hoes  with  glittering  silver  buckles. 
His  white  neckerchief  was  tied  with 

freat  elegance,  not  a  wrinkle  siiper- 
uous  being  visible  in  it.  His  shirt- 
front  of  lace,  had  two  handsome  dia- 
mond pins,  connected  together  by  a 
little  delicate  gold  chain,  glistening  in 
the  midst  of  it.  Then  he  had  a  white 
waistcoat  edge,  next  a  crimson  one, 
and  lastly  a  glorious  sky-blue  satin 
waistcoat,  spangled  all  over  with  gold 
flowers  inwrought — and  across  it  hung 
his  new  gold  watchguard,  and  his 
iilver  guard  for  his  eyeglass,  pro- 
ducing an  inconceivably  fine  effect. 
His  coat  was  of  a  light-brown,  of 
exquisite  cut,  fitting  him  as  closely  as 
if  he  had  been  born  in  it,  and  with 
burnished  brass  buttons,  of  sugar-  loaf 
■hape.    *Twas  padded  also  with  great 

tudgment,  and  really  took  off  more  of 
lis  round-shouldered  awkwardness  of 
figure  than  any  coat  he  had  ever  be- 
fore had.  Then  he  had  a  fine  white 
Socket  handkerchief,  soaked  in  laven- 
er  water,  and  immaculate  white  kid 
ffloves.  Thus  habited,  he  stood  before 
Lis  glass,  bowing  fifty  different  times, 
and  adjusting  his  expression  to  various 
elegant  forms  of  address— quite  con- 
tent. He  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  combined  effect  of  the  t^fp  cur|9 

Sf  \(\^  haif  tpvar^a  p^ph  ^je,  a\id  the 
tW«4  vm  W   TitiAQttsfi  tuqiseifj 
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that  on  this  memorable  occasion  of  his 
first  introduction  to  nobility,  every 
item  of  dress  and  decoration  was 
entirely  new ;  and  when  at  length  his 
labours  had  been  completed,  he  felt 
great  composure  of  mind,  and  a  con« 
sciousness  of  the  decisive  effect  he 
must  produce  upon  those  into  whose 
presence  he  was  so  soon  to  be 
ushered.  His  «  carriage"  was  pre- 
sently announced ;  and  after  keeping 
it  standing  a  few  minutes,  merely  for 
form*s  sake,  he  gently  placed  his  bat 
upon  his  head,  drew  on  one  glove, 
took  bis  little  ebony  cane  in  his  hand, 
and,  with  a  hurried  inward  prayer 
that  he  might  be  equal  to  the  occasion, 
stepped  forth  from  his  apartment,  and 

Eassed  on  to  the  glass  coach.  Such  a 
rilliant  little  figure,  I  will  take  upon 
myself  to  say,  had  never  before  issued^ 
nor  will  perhaps  ever  again  issue,  from 
the  Cabbage-stalk  hotel.  The  waiters 
whom  ho  passed,  inclined  towards  him 
with  instinctive  reverence.  He  was 
very  fine,  to  be  sure ;  but  who  could, 
they  justly  thought,  be  dressed  too 
finely  that  had  ten  thousand  a-year, 
and  was  going  to  dine  with  a  lord  in 
Grosvenor  Square?  Titmouse  was 
soon  on  his  way  towards  that  at  onco 
desired  and  dreaded  region.  He 
gazed  with  a  look  of  occasional  pity 
and  contempt,  as  he  passed  along,  at 
the  plebeian  pedestrians,  and  the  lines 
of  shops  on  each  side  of  the  narrow 
streets,  till  he  began  to  perceive  indi- 
cations of  superior  modes  of  existence ; 
and  then  he  began  to  feel  a  little  fid- 
gety and  nervous.  The  streets  grew 
wider,  the  squares  greater,  hackney 
coaches  (unsightly  objects!)  became 
fewer  and  fewer,  giving  place  to 
splendid  vehicles,  coaches,  and  cha- 
riots, with  one,  two,  and  even  three 
footmen  clustering  behind,  with  long 
canes,  with  cockades,  with  shoulder- 
knots  ;  crimson,  yellow,  blue,  green 
hammercloths,  with  burnished  crests 
upon  them,  and  sleek  coachmen  with 
wigs  and  tlirce  cornered  hats,  and 
horses  that  pawed  the  gromnd  with 
very  pride ;  ladies  within,  glistening 
in  satin,  lace,  and  jewels — their  lords 
beside  them,  leaning  back  with  coun- 
tenances so  stern  and  haughty ;  oH^ 
by  »|l  \\.^\  vfl9  magnificent  !Tj|wfl^se 
felt  him%elf  getting  flftV  vitW^  the 
Y^FJ  YQ^tex9Jg^P^tpe^8  ftnd  ftehion, 

«nd  fpU  4  frequent  fl^ttcripg  and 
p^tphlng  of  ttie  hreatb.  Hp  w«^  howr 
WW,  Hftw  \^  for  itrrfiqd  tftcre  va^  no 
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retreat.  As  be  neared  Grosvenor 
Square!  he  iieard»  ever  and  anon,  ter- 
rifie  thunderiDg  noises  at  the  doors, 
oppoiite  which  these  splendid  vehicles 
drew  up—as  if  the  footmen  were  ]n> 
foriated  because  the  doors  did  not  fly 
open  of  thomseWeSf  at  the  sound  of 
the  approaching  carriage- wheels.  At 
length  he  entered  Grosvenor  Square, 
that  ''pure  empyrean"  of  earthly 
greatness.  Carriages  rolled  haughtily 
past  him,  others  dashed  desperatelv 
onward :  at  each  side  of  Lord  Dred- 
dlington*s  house,  were  carriages  set- 
ting down  with  tremendous  uproar. 
Mr  Titmouse  felt  his  colour  going,  and 
bis  heart  began  to  beat  much  faster 
than  usual.  *Twas  quite  in  vain  that 
be  *'  liemmed*'  two  or  three  times,  by 
way  of  trying  to  re- assure  him- 
■elf :  he  felt  that  his  hour  was  come  ; 
and  would  have  been  glad  at  the  mo- 
ment for  any  decent  excuse  for  driv. 
logoff  home  again,  and  putting  off  the 
evil  day  a  little  longer.  Opposite  the 
dreaded  door  had  now  drawn  up  Mr 
Titmouse's  glass  coach  ;  and  the  de- 
cent coachman — whose  well-worn  hat, 
and  long,  clean,  but  threadbare  blue 
coat,  and  ancient  looking  top-boots, 
bespoke  their  wearer*s  thriftiness — 
■lowly  alighting,  threw  the  reins  on 
bis  quiet  horses*  backs,  and  gavo  a  mo- 
dest rat  tat- tat-  tat-  tat  at  the  door  with- 
out ringing. 

«*  What  name  shall  I  give,  sir?" 
said  he,  returning  to  his  coach,  and 
letting  down  the  loud  clanking  steps, 
with  a  noise  for  which  Titmouse  could 
have  heartily  kicked  him. 

"  Titmouse — Mr  Titmouse ;"  replied 
he,  hurriedly,  as  the  lofty  door  was 
thrown  open  by  the  corpulent  porter, 
disclosing  several  footmen,  with  pow- 
dered heads,  standing  in  the  hall  wait- 
ing for  him. 

''Mr  Titmouse r  exclaimed  the 
coachman  to  the  servants — "  When 
shall  I  come  back  for  you,  sir  ?'' 

"  D —  me,  sir — don't  bother  me," 
faltered  Titmouse  ;  and  the  nest  mo- 
ment was  iu  the  hands  of  tho  Philis- 
tines— the  door  was  closed  upon  him. 
All  bis  presence  of  mind  had  evapo- 
rated ;  the  excellent  lessons  given  him 
by  Mr  Gammon,  had  disappeared  like 
breath  .  from  the  polished  mirror. 
Though  Lord  Dreddlington's  servants 
had  never  before  seen  in  the  house  so 
strange  an  object  as  poor  little  Tit- 
mouse,  they  were  of  far  too  highly 
polished  mannors  to  appe&r  to  notice 
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any  thing  unusual.  .  The?  silently 
motioned  him  up-stairs  with  a  bland 
courteous  air,  he  carrying  his  little 
agato-headed  cane  in  one  hand,  and 
his  new  hat  in  the  other.  A  gentle- 
manly person  in  a  full  black  dress  suit^ 
opened  the  drawing-room  door  for 
him,  with  an  elegant  inclination  whicli 
Titmouse  very  gracefully  returned. 
A  faint  mist  seemed  to  be  in  the  draw- 
ing-room for  a  second  or  two;  but 
quickly  clearing  away,  Titmouse  be- 
held, at  the  upper  end,  but  two  figurest 
that  of  an  old  gentleman  and  a  young 
lady~in  fact,  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ton  and  Lady  Cecilia.  Now,  that  great 
man  had  not  been  a  whit  behindhand 
with  tho  little  being  now  trembling 
before  him  in  the  matter  of  dresti 
being,  in  truth,  full  as  anxious  to  make 
an  effective  first  appearance  in  the 
eyes  of  Titmouse,  as  he  in  those  of  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington.  And  each  had 
succeeded  in  his  way.  There  was  really 
little  or  no  difference  between  them. 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington  was  an  old  experienced 
fool,  and  Tittlebat  Titmouse  a  young 
inexperienced  one.  They  were  the 
same  species  of  plant,  but  grown 
in  different  soils.  The  one  had 
had  to  struggle  through  a  neglected 
existence  hy  the  dusty,  hard,  road-^ 
side  of  life  ;  the  other  had  had  all  the 
advantage  of  hothouse  cultivation- 
its  roots  striking  deep  into,  and  thriv- 
ing upon,  the  rich  manure  of  syco- 
phancy and  adulation.  We  have  seen 
how  anxious  was  our  little  friend  to 
appear  as  became  the  occasion,  be- 
fore his  great  kinsman ;  who,  in  his 
turn,  had  several  times  during  the  day 
exulted  secretly  in  the  anticipation  of 
the  impression  which  must  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  of  Titmouse  by 
tho  sudden  display,  in  tho  Earl's  per- 
son, of  the  sublimest  distinction  that 
society  can  bestow,  short  of  royalty. 
It  had  once  or  twice  occurred  to  the 
Earl,  whether  he  could  find  any  fair 
excuse  for  appearing  in  his  full  gene- 
ral's uniform  ;  but  on  mature  reflec- 
tion, govenied  by  that  simplicity  and 
severity  of  taste  which  ever  distin- 
guished him,  he  abandoned  that  idea, 
and  appeared  in  a  plain  blue  coat, 
white  waistcoat,  and  black  knee- 
breeches.  But  on  his  left  breast  glit- 
tered the  star,  round  his  left  knee 
glistened  the  garter,  and  across  his 
waistcoat  were  the  broad  blue  and  red 
ribands  of  the  O^xVeT  «sl^\\x^^^^« 
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His  Uair  was  white  and  fine ;  his  cold 
blue  eye  and  haughty  lip  gave  him  an 
expression  of  severe  dignity  ;  and  ho 
stood  erect  as  an  arrow.  Lady  Ceci« 
lia  reclined  on  the  sofa^  with  an  air  of 
languor  and  ennui  that  had  become 
habitual  to  her ;  and  was  dressed  in 
glistening  white  satin*  with  a  necklace 
of  large  and  very  beautiful  pearls. 
The  Earl  was  standing  in  an  attitude 
of  easy  grace  to  receive  his  guest*  as 
to  whose  figure  and  height  he  was 
quite  in  the  dark — Mr  Titmouse  might 
be  a  great  or  a  little  man*  and  forward 
or  bashful.  '<  Ah*  my  God  I*'  involun- 
tarily exclaimed  the  Earl  to  himself* 
the  instant  his  eye  caught  sight  of 
Titmouse*  who  approached  slowly* 
making  profound  and  formal  obei- 
sances. Lord  Dreddlington  was  root- 
ed to  the  spot  he  had  occupied  when 
Titmouse  entered.  If  his  servants 
had  turned  an  ape  into  the  drawing- 
room*  the  Earl  could  scarcely  have 


then  to  the  other*  till  the  earl  hmd  en- 
gaged him  In  conversation. 

*'  It  gives  me  pleasure*  sir*  to  see 
that  you  are  punetual  in  yonr  engage- 
ments. I  am  so  too^  sir ;  and  owe  no 
small  portion  of  my  snceesi  in  life  to 
it.  Punctuality*  nr*  in  small  nuLtters» 
leads  to  punctnality  in  great  matters.** 
This  was  said  in  a  very  delibente  wai 
pompous  manner. 

**  Oh  yes*  my  lord !  quite  so*  your 
lordship*"  stammered  Titmoose*  sud- 
denly recollecting  a  part  of  Gammon's 
instructions ;  '<  to  be  snre— wouldn't 
have  been  behind  time*  your  lordship* 
for  a  minute*  my  lord ;  bad  manners* 
if  it  please  your  lordship" 

<«  Will  you  be  seated*  shr?'*  inter- 
rupted the  Earl*  deliberately  motion- 
ing him  to  a  chair*  and  then  sitting 
down  beside  him;  after  which  the 
Earl  seemed*  for  a  second  or  two,  to 
forget  himself*  staring  in  silence  at 
Titmouse*  and  then  in  constemaUon 


felt  or  exhibited  greater  amazement    •at  Lady  Cecilia.    **  I — I—**  said  he* 


than  he  now  experienced  for  a  mo- 
ment. **  Ah,  my  God  !*'  thought  he* 
"  what  a  fool  have  we  hero  ?  what 
creature  is  this?*'  Then  it  flashed 
across  his  mind  ; — "  Is  this  the  yu- 
TURB  Loan  Dbelincoobt  ?*'  He  was 
on  the  point  of  recoiling  from  his  sud- 
denly-dbcovered  kinsman  in  dismay* 
(as  for  Lady  Cecilia*  she  gazed  at  him  in 
bilcnt  horror*)  when  his  habitual  self- 
command  came  to  his  assbtance ;  and* 

advancing  very  slowlv  a  step  or  two   'or  only  dreaming?  'Tis an  idiot — and* 
towards  Titmouse*  who*  after  a  hur- 


suddenly  recollecthag  himself*  **  beg 
TOur  par — sir*  I  mean  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  your  recent  success. 
Sir*  it  must  have  been  rather  a  8ur« 
prise  to  you  ?*' 

"  Oh  yes*  sir — my  lord,  most  un- 
common* may  it  please  your  lordship 
— particular — but  right  is  right- 
thank  your  lordship'* 

["  Oh  Heavens  I  merciful  Heavens! 
How  horrid  all  this  is  1  Am  I  awake* 


ried  glance  around  him*  saw  no  place 
to  deposit  his  hat  ami  cane  upon  ex- 
cept the  floor*  on  which  he  according- 
ly dropped  them*  the  Earl  extended 
his  hand*  and  bowed  courteously*  but 
With  infinite  concern  in  his  features. 

**  I  am  happy*  Mr  Titmouse*  to 
make  your  acquaintance***  said  the 
Earl  slowly.  "  Sir*  I  have  the  honour 
to  present  you  to  my  daughter*  the 
Lady  Cecilia.'*  Titmouse,  who  by 
this  time  had  got  into  a  sort  of  cold 
sweat— a  condition  from  which  the 
Earl  was  really  not  vtry  far  removed 
—made  a  verv  profound  and  formal 
bow,  (he  had  been  taking  lessons 
from  a  posture-master  to  one  of  the 
theatres*)  first  to  the  Earl*  and  then 
to  Lady  Cecilia*  who  rose  about  two 
inches  from  the  sofa*  and  then  sank 
again  upon  it*  without  removing  her 
eyes  from  the  figure  of  Titmouse*  who 
went  on  bowing*  first  to  the  one  and 


what's  worse,  a  vulgar  idiot.  My 
God  I  And  thU  thing  may  be  Lord 
Dreiificourt,**  This  was  what  was 
passing  through  Lord  Dreddlington's 
mind*  while  his  troubled  eye  was  fixed 
upon  Titmouse.] 

'*  It  is*  indeed*  Bfr  Titmouse*"  re- 
plied his  lordship*  **  very  tme;  sir, 
what  you  sav  is  correct.  Quite  so ; 
exactly."  His  eye  was  fixed  on  Tit- 
mouse* but  his  words  were  uttered*  as 
it  were,  mechanically*  and  in  a  mu- 
sing manner.  It  flitted  for  a  mo- 
ment across  his  mind*  whether  he 
should  ring  the  bell*  and  order  the 
servant  to  show  out  of  the  honse 
the  fearful  imp  that  had  just  been 
shown  into  it;  but  at  that  criti- 
cal moment  he  detected  poor  Tit- 
mouse*s  eye  fixed  with  a  kind  of  reve- 
rent intensit  V  upon  his  lordship's  stai. 
'Twas  a  lucky  look  that  for  Tltmonie, 
for  it  began  to  melt  away  tlie*iee  that 
was  getting  round  the  little  heart  of 
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bb  EDgiut  relaUve.  *Twa8  ovideDt 
that  tbe  poor  young  man  had  not  been 
accuatomed  to  society^  thought  the 
Earls  with  an  approach  towards  the 
compaaiionate  mood.  He  was  fright- 
full/  dreaaeds  to  be  sure ;  and  as  for 
bis  speech,  he  was  manifestly  over- 
awed b^  the  presence  in  which  he 
found  himself;  [that  thought  melted 
a  little  more  of  the  ice.]  Yet»  was  it 
not  evident  that  he  had  $ome  latent 
^ower  of  appreciating  real  distinc- 
tion ?  [the  little  heart  that  was  under 
bis  lordship's  star^  here  lost  all  the 
ice  that  had  berun  so  suddenly  to  en- 
crust it]  And  again ;— he  has  actu- 
ally cut  out  the  intolerable  Aubrey^ 
and  is  now  lawful  owner  of  Yatton— 
of  ten  thousand  a^year. 

**  Did  you  see  the  review  to-day, 
air?**  enquired  the  Earl,  rather  bland- 
ly. *^  His  Mijesty  was  there,  sir, 
and  seemed  to  epjoy  the  scene." 
Htmouse,  with  a  timid  air,  said  that 
be  had  not  seen  it,  as  he  had  been 
upon  the  river ;  and  after  a  few 
more  general  observations — <<  WiU 
jou  permit  me,  sir  ?  It  is  from  the 
House  of  Lords,"  said  the  Earl,  as 
a  note  was  brought  him,  which  he  im- 
mediately opened  and  read.  Lady 
Cecilia  also  appearing  engaged  read- 
ing. Titmouse  bad  a  moment's  breath- 
ing time  and  interval  of  relief.  What 
would  he  have  given,  he  thought,  for 
some  other  person,  or  several  persons, 
to  come  in  and  divide  the  attention— 
the  intolerably  oppressive  attention  of 
the  two  august  individuals  then  before 
him  I  He  seized  the  opportunity  to  cast 
a  furtive  glance  around  the  room.  It 
opened  into  a  second,  which  opened 
into  a  third :  how  spacious  each  and 
lofty  I  And  glittering  glass  chande- 
liers in  each  I  What  chimney  and  pier 
glasses  I  What  rich  crimson  satin  cur- 
tains—they must  have  cost  twelve 
or  fourteen  shillings  a«yard  at  least ! 
^The  carpets,  of  the  finest  Brussels 
*-and  they  felt  like  velvet  to  the 
feet; — then  the  brackets,  of  mar- 
ble and  gold,  with  snowy  statues  and 
vases  glistening  upon  each ;  chairs  so 
delicate,  and  gilded  all  over — he  al- 
most feared  to  sit  down  on  them. 
What  could  the  Quirks  and  Tag- rags 
think  of  this  ?  Faugh— only  to  think 
for  a  moment  of  Alibi  House  and 
Satin  Lodge  I — Then  there  was  the 
Lady  Cecilia — a  lady  of  high  rank  1 
How  rich  her^dress— and  how  haugh- 
tily l^utifal  aha  looked  bb  she  re- 


clined upon  the  sofa !  [she  was  in  fact 
busy  conning  over  the  new  opera^ 
comingout  the  next  evening.]  And  the 
Earl  .of  Dreddltngton — ^thcre  he  was* 
reading,  doubtless,  some  letter  from 
the  king  or  one  of  the  ropral  family-^ 
a  man  of  great  rank — with  star,  gar- 
ter, and  ribands,  red  and  blue— all 
iust  as  he  had  seen  in  pictures,  and 
leard  and  read  of— what  must  that 
star  have  cost?  [Ay  indeed,  poor 
Lord  Dreddlington,  it  had  cost  you 
the  labour  of  half  a  life  of  steadfast 
sycophancy,  of  watchful  manoeuvring, 
and  desperate  exertion!]  And  those 
ribands---he  had  never  seen  any  of 
such  a  breadth— they  must  have  been 
manufactured  on  purpose  for  the 
Earl ! — How  white  were  his  hands ! 
And  he  had  an  antique  massive  sig« 
net* ring  on  his  forefinger,  and  two 
glittering  rings  at  least  on  each  of  hb 
little  fingers — positively  Titmouse  at 
length  began  to  regard  him  almost  aa 
a  god : — and  yet  the  amazing  thought 
occurred  that  this  august  being  waa 
allied  to  him  by  the  ties  of  relation- 
ship. Such  were  the  thoughts  and 
reflections  passing  through  the  mind 
of  Titmouse,  during  the  time  that 
Lord  Dreddlington  was  engaged  in 
reading  his  letter — and  afterwards 
during  the  brief  intervals  which 
elapsed  between  the  various  observa- 
tions addressed  to  him  by  his  lordship. 

The  gentleman  in  black  at  length 
entered  the  room,  and  advancing  slow 
ly  and  noiselessly  towards  the  Ear), 
said,  in  a  quiet  manner,  **  Dinner,  my 
Lord  ;**  and  retired.  Into  what  new 
scenes  of  splendid  embarrassment  waa 
this  the  signal  for  Mr  Titmouse's  in- 
troduction ?  thought  our  friend,  and 
trembled. 

«*  Mr  Titmouse,  will  you  give  your 
arm  to  the  Lady  Cecilia?**  said  the 
Earl,  motioning  him  to  the  sofa.  Up 
jumped  Titmouse,  and  approached 
hastily  the  recumbent  beauty,  who 
languidly  arose,  arranged  her  train 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other, 
having  drawn  on  her  glove,  just 
barely  touched  the  proffered  arm 
of  Titmouse,  extended  towards  her  at 
a  very  acute  angle,  and  at  right  an- 
gles with  his  own  body — stammering, 
'*  Honour  to  take  your  ladyship — un- 
common proud — this  way,  my  lady.** 
.—Lady  Cecilia  took  no  more  nonce 
of  him  than  if  he  had  been  a  dumb 
widter,  walking  YieavdQ  \\\m\tL  iSlcmk 
^the  Earl  foUowini^.    I^V^i&idL^ 
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a  nobleman  of  high  rank  wu  walking 
behind  himl  Would  to  heaven^ 
thought  the  emharrassed  Titmouse, 
that  he  had  two  frontii»  one  for  the 
Earl  behind,  and  tho  other  to  be  turn- 
ed full  towards  Lady  Cecilia  I  Tho 
tall  servants,  powdered  and  in  light 
blue  liveries,  stood  like  a  g^ard  of 
honour  around  the  dining-room  door. 
That  room  was  extensive  and  lofty : 
what  a  solitary  sort  of  state  were  they 
about  to  dine  in  I  Titmouse  felt  cold 
though  it  was  summer,  and  trembled  as 
he  followed,  rather  than  led,his  haughty 
partner  to  her  seat ;  and  then  was  mo- 
tioned into  his  own  by  the  Earl,  him- 
■df  sitting  down  opposite  a  chased 
f Uver  soup  tureen !  A  servant  stood 
behind  Lady  Cecilia  and  Titmouse ; 
also  on  the  left  of  tho  Earl,  while  on 
his  right,  between  his  lordship  and 
the  glistening  sideboard,  stood  a 
portly  gentleman  in  black,  with  a  bald 
nead  and  a  somewhat  haughty  coun- 
tenance. Though  Titmouse  bad 
touched  nothing  since  breakfast,  he 
felt  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  eat, 
and  would  have  given  the  world  to 
have  dared  to  say  as  much,  and  be  at 
onee  relieved  from  a  vast  deal  of  an- 
xiety. Is  it  indeed  easy  to  con- 
oeive  of  a  fellow- creature  in  a  state  of 
more  complete  thraldom,  at  that  mo- 
ment, than  poor  little  Titmouse  ?  A 
little  frog  under  the  suddenly-exhaust- 
ed receiver  of  an  air-pump,  or  a  fibh 
just  plucked  out  of  its  own  element,  and 
flung  gasping  and  struggling  upon  the 
grass,  may  serve  to  assist  your  concep- 
tions of  the  position  and  sufferings  of 
Mr  Titmouse.  The  Earl,  who  was  on 
the  look-out  for  it,  observed  his  con- 
dition with  secret  but  complete  satis- 
faction ;  here  he  beheld  the  legitimate 
eflfoot  of  rank  and  state  upon  the  hu- 
man mind.  Titmouse  got  through 
the  soup— of  which  about  half-a-dozen 
spoonfuls  only  were  put  into  his  plate 
—pretty  fairly.  Any  where  else  than 
at  Lord  Dreddlington's,  Titmouse 
would  have  thought  it  thin  watery 
•tuff,  with  a  few  green  things  chopped 
up  and  swimming  in  it ;  but  now  he 
perceived  that  it  had  a  sort  of  supe- 
rior flavour.  How  some  red  mullet, 
enoloeed  in  paper,  puxzled  poor  Tit- 
mouse, is  best  known  to  hinuelf. 

**  The  Lady  Cecilia  will  take  wine 

iHth  you,  Mr  Titmouse,  I  daresay" — 

observed  the  Earl :  and  in  a  nuunent  s 

tlns^  but  with  perfect  deliberation, 

ifiivjsmurtr  jKmnpd  wiiit  into  the  two 


glasses.   "  Your  ladyship^s  hea 
lady** — faltered     Titmouse, 
slightly  bowed,  and  a  faint  smil 
mered  at  the  cortiers  of  her  m 
but  unobserved  by  Titmouse. 

**  I  think  you  said,  Mr  Tita 
quoth  the  Earl  some-time  aftei 
«  that  you  had  not  yet  taken  pos 
of  Yattou  r 

*'  No,  my  lord ;  but  I  go  do 
day  after  to  morrow — quite — il 
say  it,  my  lord — quite  in  style. 

<' Ha,  ha!" — exclaimed  the 
gently. 

"  Had  you  any  acquaintanc 
the  Aubreys,  Mr  Titmouse  ?"  < 
ed  the  Lady  Cecilia. 

*'  No,  my  lady — yes,  yourlat 
(I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon] 
now  1  think  of  it,  I  had  a  sli^ 
quaintance  with  Miss  Aubrey." 
mouse.  Titmouse,  you  little  v 
how  daro  you  say  so  ? J 

"  She  is  considered  pretty 
country,   I  believe?"    drawled 
Cecilia  languidly. 

"  Oh,  most  uncommon  lov 
middling,  only  middling,  my  1 
should  say  " — added  Titmousi 
denly ;  having  observed,  as  he  ii 
rather  a  displeased  look  in  La 
cilia.  He  had  begun  his  se 
with  more  energy  than  he  hi 
shown  in  the  house;  he  fini 
hastily,  and  coloured  as  he  s] 
feeling  that  he  had  somehow  C( 
ted  himself. 

**  Do  you  form  a  new  establii 
at  Yatton,  sir?"  enquired  the  £« 
take  to  any  part  of  that  of  yoi 
decessor  ? " 

*'  I  have  not,  please  your  lo 
madeupjny  mind  yet  exactly-^ 
like  to  know  your  lordship's  opi 

**  Why,  sir,  I  should  be  go 
by  circumstances — by  circums 
sir ;  when  you  get  there,  sir,  y( 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
you  should  pursue." 

«  Do  you  intend,  Mr  Titmoi 
live  in  town,  or  in  the  country 
quired  Lady  Cecilia. 

«  A  little  of  both,  my  lad; 
mostly  in  town ;  because,  as  you 
ship  sees,  the  country  is  devilish 
'pon  my  life,  my  lady — my  lore 
a  thousand  pardons,"  he  added,  fa 
to  both,  and  blushing  violently, 
he  had  committed  himself;  b 
august  oompauions  bowed  to  hii 
kindly,  and  he  presently  reeovei 
self-poasession. 
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<*  Are  yon  fond  of  hunting,  Mr  Tit- 
moose  ?*'  eliquircd  tho  Earl. 

"  Why,  my  lord,  can*t  exactly  say 
that  I  am — but  your  lordship  sees, 
cases  alter  circumstances,  and  when  I 
get  down  there  amoDg;  the  country 
gents,  pV*ap3  I  may  do  as  they  do^  my 
lord." 

"  I  presume, Mr  Titmouse,  you  have 
scarcely  chosen  a  town  residence  yet  ?" 
enquired  Lady  Cecilia. 

"  No,  my  lady — not  fixed  it  yet— • 
iras  thinkiog  of  taking  Mr  Aubrcy*t 
bouse  in  Grosvcnor  Street,  understand, 
ing  it  is  to  be  sold  ;*'  tlien  turning  to- 
wards the  Earl — **  because,  as  your 
lordship  sees^  1  was  thinking  of  get« 
ting  into  both  the  nests  of  tho  old 
birds,  while  both  are  warm**  —  he 
added,  with  a  very  faint  smile. 

*' Exactly;  yes — I  see,  sir — I  un- 
derstand you,*'  replied  Lord  Dred- 
dlington,  sipping  his  wine.  His  man- 
Dcr  rather  discomposed  Titmouse,  to 
whom  it  then  very  naturally  occurred 
that  tho  Earl  might  be  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  Aubreys,  and  not  re- 
lish their  being  spoken  of  so  lightly  ; 
io  Titmouse  hastily  and  anxiously 
added— '<  your  lonuhip  sees  I  was 
most  particular  sorry  to  make  the 
Aubreys  turn  out.  A  most  uncom- 
mon respectable  gent,  Mr  Aubrey :  I 
assure  your  lordship  I  think  so.*' 

**  I  had  not  the  honour  of  his  ac» 
qnaintance,  sir/*  replied  theEarl*  cold- 
ly, and  with  exceeding  stiffness,  which 
flustered  Titmouse  not  a  little ;  and  a 
pause  occurred  in  the  conversation  for 
a  minute  or  two.  Dinner  had  now 
considerably  advanced,  and  Titmouse 
was  beginning  to  grow  a  little  familiar 
with  the  routine  of  matters.  Remem- 
bering Gammon's  caution  concerning 
the  wine,  and  also  observing  how  yery 
little  was  drunk  by  the  Earl  and  Lady 
Cecilia,  Titmouse  did  the  same  ;  and 
during  the  whole  of  dinner  had  scarce- 
ly three  full  glasses  of  wine.  ' 

"  How  long  is  it,'*  inquired  the 
Earl,  addressing  his  daughter,  "  since 
they  took  that  house  ?*'  Lady  Cecilia 
could  not  say.  *'  Stay — now  I  recol- 
lect— surely  it  was  just  before  my  ap- 
pointment to  the  Household.  Yes  ;  it 
was  about  that  time,  1  now  recollect. 
I  am  alluding,  Mr  Titmouse/*  con- 
tinued tho  Earl,  addressing  him  in  a 
very  gracious  manner,  "  to  an  ap- 
pointment under  the  Crown  of  some 
little  distinction,  which  I  was  solicited 
to  hceopt,  at  the  personal  iustance  of 


his  Majesty,  on  the  occasion  of  our 
party  coming  into  power— I  mean  that 
of  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household.*' 

"  Dear  me,  my  Lord!  Indeed! 
Only  to  think,  your  lordship  I'*  ex- 
claimed Titmouse,  with  in  Quite  defer« 
reuce  in  his  manner,  which  encou^ 
raged  tho  Earl  to  proceed. 

**  That,  sir,  was  an  office  of  great  im- 
portance, and  I  had  some  hesitation  in 
undertaking  its  responsibility.  But, 
sir,  when  I  had  once  committed  myself 
to  my  sovereign  and  my  country,  I  re- 
solved to  give  them  my  best  services. 
1  had  formed  plans  for  effecting  very 
extensive  alterations,  sir,  in  that  de- 
partment of  the  public  service,  whieh 
I  have  no  doubt  would  have  given 
great  satisfaction  to  the  country,  as 
soon  as  the  nature  of  my  intentions 
became  generally  understood ;  when 
faction,  sir,  unfortunately  prevailed, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  relinquisb 
office.*' 

"  Dear  me,  my  lord !  How  parti- 
cular sorry  I  am  to  hear  it,  my  lord  !** 
exclaimed  Titmouse,  as  hegazedatthe 
disappointed  statesman  with  an  ex- 
pression of  respectful  sympathy. 

"  Sir,  it  gives  me  sincere  satisfao* 
tion/*  said  the  Earl,  after  a  pans^ 
<(  to  hear  that  our  political  opinioni 
agree" 

"  Oh  yes  I  my  lord,  quite  ;  sure  of 
that*' 

**  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  some  little 
acquaintance  with  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  British  constitution  has  satisfied 
me  that  this  country  can  never  be 
safely  or  advantageously  governed 
except  on  sound  Whig  prmciples.*'— 
He  paused. 

''  Yes,  my  lord ;  it*s  quito  true,  your 
lordship." 

"  That,  sir,  is  the  only  way  I  know 
of  by  which  aristocratic  institutions 
can  be  brought  to  bear  effectively 
upon,  to  blend  harmoniously  with,  the 
interests  of  the  lower  orders— the 
people,  Mr  Titmouse."  Titmouse 
thought  this  wonderfully  fine,  and 
sat  listening  as  to  an  oracle  of  politi- 
cal wisdom.  The  Earl,  observmg  it, 
began  to  form  a  much  higher  opinion 
of  his  little  kinsman.  *'  The  unfortu- 
nate gentleman,  your  predecessor  at 
Yatton,  sir,  if  he  had  but  allowed 
himself  to  have  been  guided  by  those 
who  had  mixed  in  public  affairs  before 
he  was  born,*'  said  the  Earl  with  great 
dignity, 

"  Ton  my  -woi^,  m^  \qwi,\a  '^%» 
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Tto  heard,  a  d— d  Tory  1— Oh  my 
Udyl  my  lordl  humbly  beg  par- 
don/* he  added>  tomiog  pale ;  but  the 
fatal  word  had  been  uttered,  and  heard 
by  both ;  and  ho  felt  as  if  he  could 
have  sunk  through  the  floor. 

"  Shall  I  haTO  the  honour  of  taking 
another  glass  of  wine  with  you,  sir  V 
inquired  the  Earl,  rather  gravely  and 
severely,  as  if  wishing  Mr  Titmouse 
fully  to  appreciate  iho  fearful  breach 
of  etiquette  of  which  he  had  just  been 
guilty.  Afler  they  had  bowed  to 
each  other,  a  very  awkward  pause  oc- 
curred, which  was  at  length  broken 
by  the  considerate  Lady  Cecilia. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  the  opera,  Mr 
Titmouse?" 

*'  Very,  my  lady — most  particular,'* 
replied  Titmouse,  who  had  been  there 
once  onfy, 

"  Do  you  prefer  the  opera,  or  the 
ballet  ?  I  mean  the  music  or  the  dan- 
cing?*' 

*'  Ob,  I  understand  your  ladyship. 
*Pon  my  word,  my  lady,  I  prefer  them 
both  in  tneir  turns.  The  dancing  is  most 
uncommon  superior ;  though  I  must 
say,  my  lady,  the  lady  dancers  there  do 
most  uncommonly — rather,  I  should 
say*' — He  stopped  abruptly  ;  his  face 
flushed,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  had  burst 
into  a  perspiration.  What  the  deuce 
was  he  about  ?  It  seemed  as  if  some 
devil  within  were  urging  him  on,  from 
time  to  time,  to  commit  himself.  Good 
gracious!  another  word,  and  out 
would  have  come  his  opinion  as  to  the 
shocking  indecency  of  the  ballet ! 

*'  I  understand  you,  sir ;  I  quite 
agree  with  you,"  said  Lady  Cecilia 
calmly ; "  the  bidlet  does  come  on  at  a 
sad  late  hour ;  I  often  wish  they  would 
now  and  then  have  the  ballet  first.*' 

**  *Pon  my  life,  my  lady,"  quoth 
Titmouse,  eagerly  snatching  at  the 
plank  that  was  thrown  to  him ;  "  that 
as  what  I  meant — nothing  else,  upon 
my  soul,  your  ladyship." 

*'  Do  you  intend  taking  a.boz  there» 
Mr  Titmouse?"  inquired  her  lady- 
ship, with  an  appearance  of  interest 
in  the  expected  answer. 

'«  Why,  your  ladyship,  they  say  a 
box  there  is  a  precious  long  figure  ;— 
but  in  course,  my  lady,  when  I've 
got  to  rights  a  little  with  my  property 
— ^your  ladyship  understana8--I  shall 
do  the  correct  thing." 

Here  a  very  long  pause  ensued. 
How  dismally  quiet  and  deliberate 
was  every  thing  I  The  very  servantSi 
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how  noiselessly  tliey  waited  I     Every 
thing  done  just  when  it  was  wante(!, 
yet  no  hurry,  or  bustle,  or  noise ;  and 
they  looked  so  composed — so  much 
at  their  ease.     He  fancied  that  they 
had  scarce  any  thing  else  to  do  than 
look  at  him,  and  watch  all  his  move- 
ments, which  greatly  embarrassed  him, 
and  he  began  to  hate  them.     Ho  tried 
hard  to  inspiiit  himself  with  a  reflec- 
tion upon  his  own  suddenly  acquired 
and  really  great  personal  importance ; 
absolute  master  of  Ten  Thousand  a- 
Ycar,  a  relation  of  the  groat  man  at 
whose  table  he  sate,  and  whose  hired 
servants  they  were ;  but  then  his  timo- 
rously-raised eye  would  light,  for  an 
instant,  upon  the  splendid  insignia  of 
the  earl ;  and  he  felt  as  oppressed  as 
ever.     What  would  he  not  have  given 
for  a  few  minutes'  interval  and  sense 
of  complete  freedom  and    indepen- 
dence?    And  were  these  to  be  his 
feelings  ever  hereafter  ?     Was  this  the 
sort  of  tremulous  apprehension  of  of- 
fence, and  embarrassment  as  to  his 
every  motive,  to  which  he  wss  to  be 
doomed  in  high  life  ?     Oh  that  he  had 
but  been  born  to  it,  like  the  Earl  and 
the  Lady  Cecilia  I 

**  Were  you  ever  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Mr  Titmouse  ?'*  enquired  Lord 
Dreddlington  suddenly,  after  casting 
about  for  some  little  time  for  a  topic 
on  which  he  might  converse  with  'Tit- 
mouse. 

"  No,  my  lord,  never — should  most 
uncommon  like  to  see  it,  my  lord"— 
replied  Titmouse,  eagerly. 

<<  Certainly,  it  is  an  impressive  spec- 
tacle, sir,  and  well  worth  seeing." 

*'  I  suppose,  my  lord,  your  loni« 
ship  goes  there  every  day  ?" 

**  Why,  sir,  I  beUeve  /  am  pretty 
punctual  in  my  attendance.  I  was 
there  to-day»  sir,  till  the  House  rose. 
Sir,  I  am  of  opinion  that  hereditary 
legislators — a  practical  anomaly  in  a 
free  state  like  tnis— but  one  which  has 
innumerable  unpereeived  advantages 
to  recommend  it — Sir,  our  country 
expects  at  our  hands,  in  discharge  of 
BO  g^ve  a  trust — in  short,  if  we  were 
not  to  be  true  to — we  who  are  in  a 
peculiar  sense  the  guardians  of  public 
liberty— -if  we  were  once  to  betray  our 
trust— Let  me  trouble  you,  sir,  for  a 

little  of  that  ,"  said  the  Ear), 

using  some  foreign  word  which  Tit- 
mouse had  never  heard  of  l>efore,  and 
looking  towards  a  delicately  constmct- 
ed  fabncf  as  gf  compressed  snow*  that 
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itood  before  Titmouse.  A  scrrant 
Btood  in  a  twinkling  beside  bim  with 
his  lordsbip's  plate.  Ah  me !  that  I 
should  have  to  relate  so  sad  an  event 
M  presently  occurred  to  Titmouse  1 
He  took  a  spoon  ;  and,  imagining  the 
glistening  fabric  before  him  to  be  as 
solid  as  it  looked,  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  an  adequate  degree  of  force, 
even  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  scoop 
out  a  piece  of  Stilton  cheese — and  in- 
serting his  spoon  at  the  summit  of  the 
snowy  and  deceitful  structure^  souse 
to  the  bottom  went  spoon,  hand,  coat- 
euff  and  all,  and  a  very  dismal  noise 
evidenced  that  the  dish  on  which  the 
spoon  had  descended  with  so  much 
force — was  no  longer  a  dish.  It  was, 
in  fact,  broken  in  halves,  and  the  liquid 
from  within  ran  about  on  the  cloth. 
•  •  .  *  *  A  cluster  of  ser- 
vants was  quickly  around  him.  *  * 
A  mist  came  over  his  eyes  ;  the  col« 
our  deserted  his  cheek  ;  and  he  had 
a  strange  feeling,  as  if  the  end  of  all 
things  was  at  hand. 

'*  I  beg  you  will  think  nothing  of  it 
— it  really  signifies  nothing  at  all,  Mr 
Titmouse,"  said  the  Earl,  kindly,  ob- 
serving his  agitation. 

**  Oh  dear  1  Oh  my  lord — your  lady, 
chip — what  an  uncommon  stupid  ass  I' 

"  Pray  donU  distress  yourself,  Mr 
Titmouse,"  said  Lady  Cecilia,  really 
feeling  for  his  evident  misery,  <'or 
you  will  distress  us,** 

"I  beg— -humbly  beg  pardon^ 
please  your  lordship — your  ladyship, 
ril  replace  it  with  the  best  in  London 
the  very  first  thing  in  the  morning.*' 
Here  the  servant  beside  him,  who  was 
arranging  the  table-cloth,  uttered  a 
fdnt  sound  of  suppressed  laughter, 
which  disconcerted  Titmouse  still 
more. 

"  Give  yourself  no  concern — 'tis 
only  a  trtfie,  Mr  Titmouse! — You 
unoerstand  ?"  said  the  Earl,  kindly. 

**  But  if  your  lordship  will  only 
allow  me — expense  is  no  object.  1 
know  the  very  best  shop  in  Oxford 
Street"— 

*'  Suppose  we  take  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne together,  Mr  Titmouse  ?"  said 
the  Earl,  rather  peremptorily;  and 
Titmouse  had  sense  enough  to  be 
aware  that  he  was  to  drop  the  subject. 
It  was  a  good  while  before  he  reco- 
vered even  the  little  degree  of  self- 
possession  which  he  had  had  since 
first  entering  Lord  Dreddlington's 
house.    Ho  bad  aftorwarda  no  yery 


distinct  recollection  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  got  through  the  rest  of  din- 
ner, but  a  general  sense  of  his  having 
been  treated  with  the  most  kind  and 
delicate  forbearance — no  fuss  made. 
Suppose  such  an  accident  had  occurred 
at  Satin  Lodge,  or  even  Alibi  House ! 

Shortlv  after  the  servants  had  with* 
drawn.  Lady  Cecilia  rose  to  retire* 
Titmouse,  seeing  the  Earl  approach- 
ing the  bell,  anticipated  him  in  ring- 
ing it,  and  then  darted  to  the  door 
with  the  speed  of  a  lamplighter  to 
open  it,  as  he  did,  just  before  a  ser- 
vant had  raised  his  hand  to  it  on  the 
outside.  Then  he  stood  within,  and 
the  servant  without,  each  bowing, 
and  Lady  Cecilia  passed  between 
them  with  stately  step,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground,  and  her  lip  conw 
pressed,  with  the  cfibrt  to  check  her 
inclination  to  a  smile— perhaps,  even 
laughter.  Titmouse  was  now  left 
alone  with  Lord  Drcddlington  ;  and» 
on  resuming  his  seat,  most  earnestly 
renewed  his  entreaties  to  be  allowed 
to  replace  the  dish  which  he  had 
broken,  assuring  Lord  Dreddlingten 
that  "  money  was  no  object  at  all." 
Ho  was  encountered,  however,  with 
so  stem  a  negative  by  his  lordship, 
that,  with  a  hurried  apology,  he 
dropped  the  subject ;  the  Ear),  how- 
ever, good-naturedly  adding,  that  he 
had  perceived  the  joke  intended  by 
Mr  Titmouse,  which  was  a  very  good 
one.  This  would  have  set  off  poor 
Titmouse  again  ;  but  a  glance  at  the 
face  of  his  magnificent  host  sealed  his 
lips. 

'*  I  have  heard  it  said,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse,'* presently  commenced  the 
Earl,  "  that  you  have  been  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  during  the 
period  of  your  exclusion  from  the 
estates  which  you  have  just  recovered. 
Is  it  so,  sir?" 

"  Ye-e-e-8— sir  —  my  lord — "  re- 
plied Titmouse,  hastily  considering 
whether  or  not  he  should  altogether 
sink  the  shop;  but  ho  dared  hardly 
venture  upon  so  very  decisive  a  lie — 
'*  I  was,  please  your  lordship,  in  one 
of  the  greatest  establishments  in  the 
mercery  lino  in  London — at  the  west 
end,  my  lord ;  most  confidential,  my 
lord ;  management  of  every  thing ; 
but  somehow,  my  lord,  I  never  took 
to  tV— your  lordship  understands  ? 

**  Perfectly,  sir ;  I  can  quite  appre- 
ciate your  feelings.  *  But^  »x>  ^od^ 
mercantUe  lutAienU  t)il    ^vk  ^gfcm^ 
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country  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Those  who  are  concerned  in  them»  are 
frequently  very  respectable  persons.** 

**  Begging  pardon,  my  lord  —  no, 
they  a*n*t — if  your  lordship  only  knew 
them  as  well  as  I  do»  my  lord.  Most 
uncommon  low  people.  Do  any  thing 
to  turn  a  penny*  my  lord ;  and  often 
sell  damaged  goods  for  best." 

*'  It  is  very  possible*  sir*  that  there 
may  exist  irregularities  of  that  descrip- 
tion ;  but  upon  the  whole*  sir*  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  there  are  many 
Tery  respectable  persons  engaged  in 
trade.  I  have  had  the  happiness*  sir* 
to  assist  in  passing  measures  that  were 
calculated*  by  removing  restrictions 
and  protective  duties*  to  secure  to  this 
country  the  benefits  of  free  and  uni- 
versal competition.  We  have  been  pro- 
ceeding* sir*  for  many  years,  on  altoge- 
ther a  wrong  principle  ;  but*  not  to  fol- 
low out  this  matter  further*  1  must  re- 
mind you*  sir*  that  your  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  and  leading  details 
of  mercantile  transactions — undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  mainsprings  of  the 
national  greatness — may  hereafter  be 
of  use  to  you*  sir.** 

'*  Yes*  my  lord*  'pon  my  soul — 
when  Tm  furnishing  my  houses  in 
town  and  country*  I  mean  to  go  to 
market  myself — please  your  lordship* 
I  know  a  trick  or  two  of  the  trade, 
and  can't  be  taken  in*  my  lord.  For 
instance*  my  lord*  there's  Tag-rag— 
a-hcm !  hem  I  **  he  paused  abruptly, 
and  looked  somewhat  confusedly  at 
the  Earl. 

"  I  did  not  mean  that  exactly,'*  said 
his  lordship,  unable  to  resist  a  smile. 
•'  Pray*  fill  your  glass,  Mr  Titmouse." 
He  did  so.  "  You  are  of  course  aware 
that  you  have  the  absolute  patronage 
of  the  borough  of  Yatton,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse?— It  occurs  to  me*  that  as 
our  political  opinions  agree*  and  unless 
I  am  presumptuous*  sir*  in  so  think* 
ing — I  may  be  regarded*  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  as  the  head  of  the  family 
—you  nnderstand*  I  hope,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse?" 

•*  Exactly,  my  lord — ^'pon  my  soul* 
It's  all  correct,  my  lord.' 

««  Well— then— the  family  interests, 
Mr  Titmouse,  must  be  looked  after.** 

"  Oh !  in  conrse,  my  lord,  only  too 
happy— certainly,  my  lord,  we  shall* 
I  hope,  make  a  very  interesting  family* 
if  your  lordship  so  pleases — 1  can  have 
BO  objection,  my  lord  1  '* 
^^It  was  A  rile,  a  dissgrraeeful  trick, 


by  which  Ministers  popped  in  their 
own  man  for  our  borough*  Mr  Tit- 
mouse." 

[[Lord  Dreddlington  alluded  to  the 
circumstance  of  a  new  writ  having 
been  moved  for,  immediately  on  Mr 
Aubrey's  acceptance  of  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds,  and*  before  the  Opposition 
could  bo  prepared  for  suCh  a  etcp, 
sent  down  without  delay  to  Yatton, 
and  Sir  Percival  Pickering*  Bart.*  of 
Luddington  Court*  an  intimate  friend 
of  Mr  Aubrey's,  and  a  keen  unflinch- 
ing Tory,  being  returned  as  member 
for  the  borough  of  Yatton*  before  the 
Titmouse  influence  could  be  brought 
for  even  one  moment  into  the  field ; 
the  few  and  willing  electors  of  that 
ancient  and  loyal  borough  being  only 
too  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
Toting  for  a  man  whose  principles  they 
approved — probably  the  last  opportu- 
nity they  would  have  of  doing  so.]] 

"  Ye8,mylord— Sir  Whatd'ye-call- 
him  was  a  trifle  too  sharp  for  us*  in 
that  business*  wasn't  he  ?*' 

*'  It  has  succeeded*  sir,  for  the  mo- 
ment,  but" — continued  bis  lordship, 
in  a  very  significant  and  impressiye 
manner — *'  it  is  quite  possible  that 
their  triumph  may  be  of  very  short 
duration — Mr  Titmouse.  Those  who* 
like  myself,  aro  at  headquarters — let 
me  see  you  fill  your  glass,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse. I  have  the  honour  to  con- 
gratulate you*  sir*  on  the  recovery  of 
your  rights,  and  to  wish  yon  health 
and  long  life  in  the  enjoyment  of 
them." 

"  May  it  please  your  lordship, 
you're  most  uncommon  polite  ''—com- 
menced Titmouse,  rising,  and  stand- 
ing while  he  spoke — for  he  had  liad 
experience  enough  of  society*  to  be 
aware  that  when  a  gentleman's  health 
was  drunk  on  important  occasions*  it 
became  him  to  rise  and  acknowledge 
the  compliment  in  such  language  as 
he  could  command — *'  and  am  parti- 
cularly  proud — a — a — I  beg  to  propose* 
my  lord*  your  lordship's  very  good 
health*  and  many  thanks."  Then  he 
sat  down  ;  each  poured  out  another 
glass  of  claret*  and  drank  it  off. 

**  It  is  extremely  singular,  sir,  the 
reverses  in  life  that  one  nears  of." 

[I  cannot  help  pausing*  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  suggest — what  must  have 
becomo  of  tho  Eurl  and  his  daughter* 
had  they  been  placed  in  the  situation 
of  the  unfortunate  Aubreyf.J 

**l[eB,  m^  Voit^t  ^vaac  Undiblp'k 
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qaite  true^  'pon  my  word ! — Most  un- 
common upa  and  dowM  1     Lord^  my 
lordy  only  to  fancy  me^  a  few  months 
agOf  trotting  up  and  down  Oxford 
Street  with  my  yard  mea— **     He 
•topped  short*  and  coloured  Tiolently. 
**  WeUysir,  however  humble  might 
have  been  your  circumstances,  it  is  a 
consolation  to  refleet  that  the  Fates  or- 
dained it.     Sir,  there  is  nothing  dis- 
honourable in  being  poor,  when  it  is 
not  your  own  fault.    RcTcrses  of  for- 
tuncy  sir,  have  happened  to  liome  of 
the  greatest  characters  in  our  history. 
You  remember  Alfred,  sir  I"     Tit- 
mouse bowed  assentingly ;  but  bad  he 
been  questioned,  could  hafe  told,  I 
suspeotf  Tery  little  about  the  matter. 

*^  Allow  me,  sir,  to  ask  whether 
you  have  come  to  any  arrangement 
with  your  late  opponent  concerning 
the  back-rents  ?"  enquired  the  Earl, 
with  a  great  appearance  of  interest. 

**  No,  my  lord,  not  yet ;  but  my  so- 
licitors say  they*ll  soon  have  the  screw 
en,  please  your  lordship— that's  Just 
what  they  say — their  very  words." 

"  Indeed,  sirl"  replied  the  Earl, 
gravely.  "  What  is  the  sum  to 
which  they  say  you  are  entitled, 
sir?" 

"  Sixty  thousand  pounds,  my  lord, 
at  least — quite  set  mb  up,  at  starting, 
my  lord,*'  replied  Titmouse  with 
great  glee ;  but  the  Earl  shuddered, 
and  sipped  his  wino  in  silence. 

'*  By  the  way,  Mr  Titmouse,"  said 
the  Earl  after  a  considerable  pause— 
**  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me  for  sug- 
gesting whether  it  would  not  be  a 
prudent  step  for  you  to  go  to  one  of 
the  universities  for  at  least  a  twelve- 
montii**— 

"  Humbly  begging  your  lordship's 
pardon,  am  not  I  too  old  ?" — replied 
Titmouse — '*  Besides,  I've  talked  the 
thing  over  with  Mr  Gammon" — 

*'  Mr  Gammon  ?  Allow  me,  sir, 
to  ask  who  that  may  be  ?" 

<<  One  of  my  solicitors,  my  lord ;  a 
most  remarkable  clever  man,  and  an 
out* and  out  lawyer,  my  lord.  It  was 
he  that  found  out  all  about  my  case, 
my  lord.  If  your  lordship  was  only 
to  see  him  for  a  moment,  your  lord- 
ship would  say,  what  a  remarkable 
clever  man  that  is !" 

*'  You  will  forgive  my  curiosity,  sir 
^-imt  it  must  have  surely  required 
very  ample  means  to  have  earned  on 
•0  lurdnous  a  lawsuit  as  that  which  has 
UsrmiBMted  eo  Baeeess fully  ? 


'*  Oh  yes,  my  lord ! — Quirk,  Gammon, 
and    Snap   did    all   that;    and,  be* 
tween  me  and  your  lordship,  I  sup« 
pose  I  shall  have  to  come  down  a 
pretty  long  figure,  all  on  the  nail,  at 
your    lordship    understands :   but   I 
mean  them  to  get  it  all  out  of  that  re« 
spectable  gent,   Mr  Aubrey.'*     By 
quietly  pressing    his   questions,  the 
Earl  got  a  good  deal  more  out  of  Tit- 
mouse than  he  was  aware  of,  concern- 
ing   Messrs   Quirk,    Gammon,    and 
Snap  ;  and  conceived  a  special  dislike 
for  Gammon.     The  Earl  gave  him 
some  pretty  decisive  hints  about  the 
necessity  of  being  on  his  guard  with 
such    people — and    hoped   that    he 
would  not   commit   himself  to  any 
thing  important  without  consulting 
his  lordship,  who  would  of  course  give 
him  the  advantage  of  his  experience 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  open 
his  eyes  to  the  designs  of  those  whose 
only  object  was  to  make  a  prey  of 
him.     'Titmouse  began  to  feel  that 
here,  at  length,  he  had  met  with  a  reai 
friend^<»ne  whose  suggestions  were 
worthy  of  being  received  with  the 
profoundest  deference.     Soon  after* 
wards,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
please  the  Earl  beyond  expression,  br 
venturing  timidly  to  express  his  ad- 
miration of  the  splendid  star  worn  by 
his  lordship  ;  who  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  explaining  that  and  the  other 
marks  of  distinction  he  wore,    and 
others  which  he  was  entitled  to  wear, 
at  great  length,  and  with  much  mi- 
nuteness— so  as  that  he  at    length 
caused  Titmouse  to  believe  that  he. 
Lord  Dreddlington — the  august  head 
of  the  family—must  have  rendered  more 
signal  service,  somehow  or  other,  to  his 
country  than  most  men  living.     Hli 
lordship  might  not,  perhaps^  intend  it ; 
but  he  went  on  till  he  almost  deified 
himself,  in  the  estimation  of  his  little 
listener !     One  very  natural  question 
was  perpetually  trembling  on  the  tip 
of  Titmouse's  tongue ;  viz.  how  and 
when  he  could  get  a  star  and  garter 
for  himself, 

"  Well,  Mr  Titmouse,"  at  length 
observed  the  Earl,  after  looking  at  hfs 
watch — "  shall  we  adjourn  to  the 
drawing-room  ?  The  fact  is,  sir,  that 
Lady  Cecilia  and  I  have  sn  evening 
engagement  at  the  Duke  of  Dunder- 
whistle's.  I  much  regret  being  un- 
able to  take  you  with  ua>  «Vt  \  VqN.«  %% 
it  is,  shall  wo  TcioVci  V\kft  Vi^A^  C««\ 
lia  ?  '*  continued  \iVi  \ot^i^\>  1^aiQM 
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Up  jumped  Titmouge ;  and  the  Earl 
and  he  were  soon  in  the  drawing-- 
room, where,  besides  the  Lady  Ceci- 
lia,  sate  another  lady,  to  whom  he  was 
not  introduced  in  any  way.  This  was 
Miss  Macspleuchan,  a  distant  connez-* 
ion  of  the  Earl*s  late  countess— a  very 

Soor  relation,  who  had  entered  the 
onse  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  in 
order  to  eat  the  bitter,  bitter  bread  of 
dependence.  Poor  soul  I  you  might 
tell,  by  a  glance  at  her,  that  she  did 
not  thrive  upon  it.  She  was  about 
thirty,  and  so  thin !  She  was  dressed 
in  plain  white  muslin ;  and  there  were 
a  manifest  constraint  and  timidity 
about  her  motions,  and  a  depression 
in  her  countenance,  whose  lineaments 
showed  that  if  she  could  be  happy  she 
might  be  handsome.  She  had  a  most 
ladylike  air ;  and  there  was  thought 
in  her  brow  and  acuteness  in  her  eye, 
which  however,  as  it  were,  habitually 
watched  the  motions  of  the  Earl  and 
the  Lady  Cecilia  with  deference  and 
anxiety.  Poor  Miss  Macspleuchan 
felt  herself  gradually  sinking  into  a 
sycophant ;  the  alternative  being  that 
or  starvation.  She  was  very  accom- 
plished, particularly  in  music  and  lan- 
guages, while  the  Lady  Cecilia  really 
knew  scarcely  any  thing — for  which 
reason,  principally,  she  had  long  ago 
conceived  a  bitter  dislike  to  Miss  Mac* 
spleuchan,  and  inflicted  on  her  a  num- 
ber of  petty  but  exquisite  mortifica- 
tions and  indignities  ;  such,  perhaps, 
as  none  but  a  sensitive  soul  could 
appreciate,  for  the  Earl  and  his  daugh- 
ter were  exemplary  persons  in  the 
proprieties  of  life,  and  would  not  do 
Buoh  things  openly.  She  was  a  sort 
of  companion  to  Lady  Cecilia,  and 
entirelv  dependent  upon  her  and  the 
Earl  for  her  subsistence.  She  was 
fitting  on  the  sofa,  beside  Lady  Ceci- 
lia, when  Titmouse  re-entered  the 
drawing-room ;  and  Lady  Cecilia  eyed 
him  through  her  glass  with  infinite 
nonchalance,  even  when  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  within  a  few  feet  of  her. 
He  made  Miss  Macspleuchan,  as  she 
rose  to  take  her  seat  and  prepare  tea, 
a  most  obsequious  bow :  absurd  aa 
was  the  style  of  its  performance. 
Miss  Macspleuchan  saw  that  there 
was  politeness  in  the  intention ; 
*twas,  moreover,  a  courtesy  towards 
herself,  that  was  unusual  from  the 
Barya  guesta;  and  these  considera- 
iioaa  aerved  to  take  off  the  edge  of  the 
lidioaJe  aad  coatempt  with  which  Lady 
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Cecilia  had  been  preparing  her  to  re- 


ceive their  newly-discovered  kinsman. 
After  standing  for  a  second  or  two 
near  the  sofa.  Titmouse  ventured  to 
sit  himself  down  upon  it — on  the  very 
edge  only — as  if  afraid  of  disturbing 
Lady  Cecilia,  who  was  reclining  on 
it  with  an  air  of  languid  hauteur. 

''So  you're  going,  mv  lady,  to  a 
dance  to-night,  as  my  lord  says?*' 
quoth  Titmouse,  respectfully — <'  hope 
your  ladyship  will  enjoy  yourself." 

''  We  regret  that  you  do  not  accom- 
pany us,  Mr  Titmouse,'*  said  Lady 
Cecilia,  slightly  inclining  towards  him, 
and  glancing  at  Miss  Macspleuchan 
with  a  faint  and  bitter  smile. 

'<  Should  have  been  most  uncommon 
proud  to  have  gone,  your  ladyship," 
replied  Titmouse,  as  a  servant  brought 
him  a  cup  of  tea. 

''  These  cups  and  saucers,  my  lady^ 
come  from  abroad,  I  suppose  ?  Now, 
I  dare  say,  though  they've  rather  a 
funny  look,  they  cost  a  good  deal?" 

"  I  really  do  not  know,  sir ;  we 
have  had  them  a  very  long  while." 

*'  'Pon  my  life,  my  lady,  I  like  them 
amazing  I "  Seeing  her  ladyship  not 
disposd  to  talk,  Titmouse  became 
silent. 

**  Are  you  fond  of  music,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse ?*'  enquired  the  Earl,  presently 
observing  the  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion to  become  embarrassing  to  Tit- 
mouse. 

"Very,  indeed,  my  lord:  is  your 
lordship?" 

''  I  am  rather  fond  of  vocal  music, 
sir — of  the  opera." 

This  the  Earl  said,  because  Miss 
Macspleuchan  played  upon  the  piano 
very  brilliantly,  and  aid  not  sing. 
Miss  Macspleuchan  understood  him. 

<'  Do  you  play  upon  any  instrument, 
Mr  Titmouse?"  enquired  Lady  Ce- 
cilia, with  a  smile  lurking  about  her 
lips,  which  increased  a  little  when 
'Titmouse  replied  in  the  negative,  that 
he  had  once  begun  to  learn  the  clari- 
onet some  years  ago,  but  could  not 
manage  the  notes.  **  Excuse  me,  my 
lady,  but  what  an  uncommon  fine 
piano  that  is  I "  said  he.—''  If  I  may 
make  so  bold,  will  your  ladyship  give 
naa  tune?" 

"I  dare  say,  Miss  Maosplenchan 
will  play  for  you,  Mr  Titmouse,  if 
yon  wish  it,"  replied  Lady  Cecilii^ 
coldly. 

Some  time  a(lenr«xdft>  a  aer^t 
annonnced  to  \ieT  \iA9iAd&^  vgA  ^ 
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earl  that  the  carriage  was  at  the  door ; 
and  presently  they  both  retired  to  their 
dressing-rooms  to  make  some  slight 
alteration  in  their  dress ;— the  Earl  to 
add  a  forelgpa  order  or  two^  and  Lad/ 
Cecilia  to  place  upon  her  haughty 
broir  a  small  tiara  of  brlllianls.  As 
soon  as  they  had  thus  retired^"  I 
shall  feel  great  pleasure,  sir,  in  play- 
ing for  youy  if  you  wish  it?"  said 
hSu  Macspleuchan,  in  a  Toice  of  such 
minglecL  melancholy  and  kindness,  as 
must  have  gone  to  Titmouse's  heart 
if  he  had  possessed  one.  He  j  umped 
up,  and  bowed  profoundly.  She  sate 
down  to  the  piano,  and  played  with 
exquisite  taste,  and  great  execuUon, 
such  music  as  she  supposed  would  suit 
her  auditor— namely,  waltzes  and 
marches,  till  the  door  opened,  and 
Lady  Cecilia  re-appeared  drawing  on 
her  gloves,  with  the  glittering  addi* 
tion  which  1  have  mentioned — foU 
lowed  presently  by  the  Earl,  who  had 
removed  the  red  riband,  and  added 
two  little  foreign  orders. 

«<  Well,  sir,'^said  he,  with  dignified 
affability^  "  I  need  not  repeat  how 
highly  gratified  I  feel  at  our  introduc- 
tion to  each  other.  I  trust  you  will 
henceforth  consider  yourself  no  stran- 
ger here — ** 

"  Ob,  'pon  my  life,  my  lord  !*'  ex- 
claimed Titmouse,  in  a  low  tone,  and 
with  a  sudden  and  profound  bow. 

"And  that  on  your  return  from  York- 
shire,** continued  the  Earl,  drawing 
on  his  gloves,  "  you  will  let  us  see 
you :  wo  both  feel  great  interest  in 
▼our  good  fortunes.  Sir,  I  have  the 
honour  to  wish  you  a  good  evening  !'* 
He  extended  his  gloved  hand  to  Mr 
Titmouse,  whose  hands  he  touched 
with  little  more  than  the  ends  of  his 
fioger?. 

<'  We  exceedingly  regret  that  we 
must  leave  you,  Mr  Titmouse ;  but  as 
we  wish  to  leave  the  Duchess*s  early, 
in  order  to  go  to  another  ball,  we  must 
go  early.  Good  evening,  sir,**  and 
having  dropped  him  a  formal  curtsy, 
she  quitted  the  drawing-room  followed 
by  the  Earl,  Titmouse  making  four  or 
five  such  bows  as  provoked  a  smile 
from  all  who  witnessed  them.  The 
next  moment  he  was  alone  with  Miss 
Macspleuchan.  Her  unaffected  good- 
natured  address  made  him  feel  more  at 
home  within  the  next  five  minutes, 
than  he  had  been  since  entering  that 
frigid  scene  of  foolish  state — since  be- 
ing in  the  oppreidT^  presence  of  the 


greatness  Just  departed.  She  felt  at 
first  a  contempt  for  him  bordering 
upon  dbgust,  out  which  very  soon 
melted  into  pity.  What  a  wretched 
creature  was  this  to  be  put  into  such  a 
dazzling  position  I '  He  soon  got  pretty 
communicative  with  her,  and  told  her 
about  the  Tag-rags,  Miss  Tag-rag» 
and  Miss  Quirk,  both  of  whom  were 
absolutely  dying  of  love  for  him,  and 
thought  he  was  in  love  with  Uiem, 
which  was  not  the  case— far  from  it. 
Then  he  hinted  something  about  a 
most  particular  uncommon  lovely  gal 
that  had  his  heart,  and  he  hoped  to 
have  hersy  as  soon  as  he  had  got  all 
to  rights  at  Yatton.  Then  he  told  her 
of  the  great  style  in  which  he  was 
going  down  to  take  possession  of  hia 
estates.  Having  finished  this,  he  told 
her  that  he  had  been  the  morning  be- 
fore to  see  a  man  hanged  for  murder- 
ing his  wife ;  that  he  had  been  into 
the  condemned  cell,  and  then  into  the 
press-room,  and  had  seen  his  hands 
and  arms  lied,  and  shaken  hands  with 
him;  and  he  was  going  on  into  such  a 
sickening  minuteness  of  detail,  that  to 
avoid  it  Miss  Macspleuchan,  who  felt 
both  shocked  and  disgusted,  suddenly 
asked  him  if  he  was  fond  of  heraldry, 
and,  rising  from  the  sofa,  she  went  into 
the  second  room,  where  on  an  elegant 
and  antique  stand  lay  a  huge  roll  of 
parchment,  on  a  gilded  stick,  splen- 
didly mounted  and  most  superbly 
illuminated — it  was  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  yard  in  breadth,  and  some  ten 
or  twenty  yards  in  length.  This  was 
the  Pedigree  of  the  DreddlingtoHtm 
She  was  giving  him  an  account  of 
Simon  do  Drelincourt,  an  early  an- 
cestor of  the  Earl's,  who  had  come 
over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
performed  stupendous  feats  of  valour 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Titmouse 
listening  iu  open-mouthed  wonder, 
and  almost  trembling  to  think  that  he 
had  broken  a  valuable  dish  belonging 
to  a  nobleman  who  had  such  wonder- 
ful ancestors,  not  at  the  moment  ad* 
verting  to  the  circumstance  that  he 
was  himself  descended  from  the  samo 
ancestors,  and  had  as  rich  blood  in 
him  as  the  Earl  and  Lady  Cecilia— 
when  a  servant  entered  and  informed 
him  in  a  whisper  that  **  his  carriage 
had  arrived."  He  considered  that 
etiquette  required  him  to  depart  im* 
mediately. 

**  Beg  your  pardon  ;  but  if  over  yoa 
shonld  come  dowu  V>  m>|  «9XA\ft  Vk^^ 
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country,  shall   be  most   uncoramoii 
proud  to  see  your  ladyship.'* 

**  I  beg  your  pardon ;  you  aro  mis- 
taken, sir,"  interrupted  Miss  Mac- 
spleuchan  hastily,  and  blushing  scar- 
let ;  tho  fact  being  that  Titmouse  had 
not  caught  her  name  on  its  having 
been  once  or  twice  pronounced  by 
Lady  Cecilia,  and  very  naturally  con- 
cluding that  she  also  must  be  a  lady 
of  rank.  Titmouse  was,  however,  so 
occupied  with  his  efforts  to  make  a 
graceful  exit,  that  ho  did  not  catch 
the  explanation  of  his  mistake;  and 
bowing  almost  down  to  the  ground, 
reached  the  landing,  where  the  tall 
servant,  with  a  very  easy  grace,  gave 
him  his  hat  and  cane,  and  preceded 
him  down  stairs.  As  he  descondcdt 
he  felt  in  his  pockets  for  some  loose 
silver,  and  gave  several  shillings  bo- 
tween  the  servants  who  stood  in  the 
hall  to  witness  his  departure;  after 
which,  one  of  them  having  opened  the 
door  and  let  down  the  steps  of  the 
glass  coach.  Titmouse  popped  into  it. 

'<  Home,  sir?**  inquired  the  ser- 
vant, as  he  closed  the  door. 

**  The  Cabbage  Stalk  Hotel,  Co- 
▼ent  Garden,*'  replied  Titmouse. 

That  was  communicated  to  the 
coachman,  and  off  rumbled  the  glass 
eoach.  As  soon  as  Titmouse  had  be- 
come calm  enough  to  reflect  upon  the 
events  of  the  cveniner,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Karl  of  Drcddling- 
ton  was  a  very  great  man  indeed  ;  the 
Lady  Cecilia  very  beautiful,  but  ra- 
ther proud ;  and  Miss  Macsplcuchan 
(Lady  Somebody,  as  he  supposed,} 
ono  of  the  most  interesting  ladies  ho 
had  ever  met  with,  something  uncont' 
mon  pleasing  about  her  ;  in  short  he 
felt  a  sort  of  grateful  attachment  to- 
wards her,  which,  how  long  it  would 
have  lasted  after  he  had  heard  that 
she  was  only  a  plain  Miss,  and  a  poor 
relative,  I  leave  the  acute  reader  to 
conjecture. 

Mr  Gammon  was  with  him  about 
half-past  nine  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, sufficiently  anxious  to  hear  how 
he  had  got  on  over-night.  He  was 
received  by  Titmouse  in  a  manner 
totally  different  from  that  in  which  he 
had  ever  before  been  received  by 
him ;  and  concluded,  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, that  Lord  Dreddlington  had 
been  pumping  Titmouse,  had  learned 
from  him  his  poMtion  with  respect  to 
him.  Gammon,  in  particular,  and  had 
b^eeted  dis Irus t  and  suspicion  into  tho 
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mind  of  Titmouia  oonoemlng  him* 
But  Gammon,  with  all  his  acuteneai, 
was  quite  mistaken.  The  truth  was, 
'twas  only  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
poor  Titmouse  to  assume  the  eom- 
posed  demeanour,  the  languid  ele* 
gance,  which  he  had  observed  in  the 
distinguished  personages  with  whom 
he  had  spent  the  preceding  evening, 
and  which  had  made  a  veir  deep  im- 

gression  on  his  mind.  He  (vawled  out 
is  words,  looked  as  if  he  were  half 
asleep,  and  continually  addressed 
Gammon  as  "  Sir,**  and  *'  Mr  Gam- 
mon,'* just  as  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ton had  constantlr  addressed  him— 
Titmouse.  Our  friend  was  sitting  at 
breakfast,  on  the  present  occasion^  in 
a  most  gaudy  dressing-gown,  and  with 
the  newspaper  before  him  ;  in  short, 
his  personal  appearance  and  manner 
were  totally  different  from  what  Gam- 
mon had  ever  seen  before,  and  ha 
looked  now  and  then  at  Titmouse,  as 
if  for  a  moment  doubting  his  identity. 
Whether  or  not  he  was  now  on  the 
point  of  throwing  overboard  those  who 
had  piloted  him  from  amidst  the  shoals 
of  poverty  into  the  open  sea  of  affliu 
ence,  shone  upon  by  the  vivid  sunlight 
of  rank  and  distinction.  Gammon  did 
not  know ;  but  he  contracted  hia 
brow,  and  assumed  a  certain  sternness 
and  percmptoriness  of  tone  and  bear- 
ing, which  were  not  long  in  reducing 
Titmouse  to  his  proper  dimensions ; 
and  when  at  length  Mr  Gammon  en- 
tered upon  the  delightful  subject  of 
the  morrow's  expedition,  telling  him 
that  he,  Gammon,  had  now  nearly 
completed  all  tho  preparations  for 
going  down  to,  and  taking  possession 
of  Yatton  in  a  style  of  suitable  splen- 
dour, according  to  the  wish  of  Tit- 
mouse— this  quickly  melted  away  the 
thin  coating  of  mannerism,  and  Tit- 
mouse was  "  himself  again."  He 
immediately  gave  Mr  Gammon  a  full 
account  of  what  had  happened  at  Lord 
Dreddlington*s,  and,  1  fear,  of  a  great 
deal  more  that  might  possibly  bavo 
happened,  but  certainly  hadtkoU  e,  g* 
his  lordship's  special  laudation  of  Mr 
Gammon  as  a  '<  monstrous  fine  law- 
yer,*' which  Titmouse  swore  were 
the  very  exact  words  of  his  lord- 
ship, and  that  he  <<  should  have  been 
most  happy  to  see  Mr  Gammon,*' 
and  a  good  deal  to  the  like  effect.  Also 
that  he  had  been  «  most  uncommon 
thick"  with  •'  Lady  Cicely,"  (to  he 
prononneed  hername  \)  and  that  both 
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she  and  Lord  Dreddlington  had 
'*  pressed  him  very  hard  "  to  go  with 
them  to  a  ball  at  a  Ditkt^t  /"  He  made 
no  mention  of  the  broken  triiie<dish  ; 
said  thej  had  nearly  a  dozen  servants 
to  wait  on  them»  (only  three  sitting 
down  to  dinner,)  and  twenty  different 
sorts  of  wine»  and  no  end  of  courses,  at 
dinner.  That  the  earl  wore  a  star,  and 
g'arteri  and  blue  riband — which  Gam- 
mon  erroneously  thought  as  apocry- 
phal as  the  rest;  and  had  told  him  that 
ne — Titmouse  —  might  one  day  wear 
them,  and  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  had,  moreoTer,  advised  him  most 
strenuously  to  get  iuto  Parliament  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  the  **  cause  of  the 
people  wanted  strengthening.'*  [As 
Lord  Cuke  somewhere  says,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  spurious  portion  of  the  text 
of  Lyttlcton,  "  that  arrow  came  never 
out  of  LyttUtorCi  quiver** — so  Gam* 
non  instantly  perceived  that  the  last 
sentence  came  never  out  of  Titmouse's 
own  head,  but  was  that  of  a  wise  and 
able  man  and  statesman.] 

As  soon  as  Titmouse  had  finished 
hu  little  romance,  Gammon  proceeded 
to  the  chief  obgect  of  his  visit — their 
next  day's  journey.  Ho  said  that  he 
very  much  regretted  to  say  that  J^Ir 
Snap  had  expressed  a  very  anxious 
wish  to  witness  the  triumph  of  Mr 
Titmouse;  and  that  Mr  Titmouse^ 
unless  he  h«ad  some  particular  objec- 
tion— "  Oh  none,  'pon  honour  I — poor 
Soap  I— dcvilibh  good  chap  in  a  small 
way  I  '*  said  Titmouse  ;  and  at  once 
gave  his  consent — Gammon  informing 
him  that  Mr  Snap  would  be  obliged 
to  return  to  town  by  the  next  day*s 
coach.  Tho  reader  will  smile  when  I 
tell  him,  and  if  a  lady,  will  frown 
when  sho  hears,  that  Miss  Quirk  was 
to  be  of  the  part}- — a  point  which  her 
anxious  father  had  secured  some  time 
ago.  Mrs  Alias  had  declared  that 
she  saw  no  objection,  as  Mr  Quirk 
would  be  constantly  with  his  daughter, 
and  Gammon  had  appeared  most  ready 
to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  result. 
He  had  also  striven  hard,  unknown  to 
his  partners,  to  increase  their  num- 
bers, by  the  Tag-rags,  who  might  have 
gone  down,  all  three  of  them,  if  they 
had  chosen,  by  coach,  and  so  have 
returned.  Gammon  conceived  that 
this  step  might  not  have  been  unat- 
tended with  advantage  in  several 
ways ;  and  would,  moreover,  have 
secured  him  a  considerable  source  of 
amusement,       Titmousoj    howeveri 


would  not  listen  to  the  thing  for  one 
moment,  and  Gammon  was  forced  to 
give  up  his  little  scheme.  Two  dash« 
ing  young  fellows,  fashionable  friends 
of  Titmouse,  (who  had  picked  them 
up  Heaven  only  knows  where,  but 
they  never  deserted  him,)  intinitely 
to  Gammon's  annoyance,  were  to  be 
of  the  party.  He  had  seen  them  but 
once,  when  he  had  accompanied  Tit« 
mouse  to  the  play,  where  they  soon 
joined  him.  One  was  a  truly  disgust- 
ing-looking fellow — a  Mr  Vahoo — a 
man  about  iivc-and-thirty  yrars  old, 
tall,  with  n  ]  rofuMon  of  black  hair 
parted  down  the  middle  of  his  head, 
and  falling  down  in  long  clustering 
curls  from  each  temple  upon  his  coat 
collar.  His  whiskers,  also,  were  ample 
and  covered  two-thirds  of  his  facei 
and  he  had  a  jet-black  tuft — an  impo* 
rial  —  depending  from  his  under  lip. 
He  had  an  execrable  eye — full  of 
insolence  and  sensuality  ;  in  shorty 
his  whole  countenance  bespoke  the 
thorough  debauchee.  He  had  beeot 
he  said,  in  the  army ;  and  was  nearly 
connected  with  some  of  the  first  fami- 
lies in  the  North.  He  was  now  a  man 
of  pleasure  about  town — which  con- 
tained not  a  better  billiard- player,  ai 
tho  admiring  Titmouse  had  bad  seve« 
ral  opportunities  of  judg  ing.  He  was 
a  great  patron  of  the  ring — knew  all 
their  secrets — all  their  haunts.  He 
always  had  plenty  of  money,  and 
drove  about  in  a  most  elegant  cabj 
in  which  Titmouse  had  often  had  a 
seat ;  and  as  soon  as  Mr  Yahoo  had 
extracted,  from  his  communicative 
little  companion,  all  about  himself,  he 
made  it  his  business  to  conciliate  his 
good  graces  by  all  the  arts  of  which 
ho  was  master — and  he  succeeded. 
Tho  other  chosen  companion  of  Tit« 
mouse  was  Mr  Algernon  Fit z  Snooks, 
a  complete  fool,  He  was  the  sole 
child  of  a  rich  tradesman — whd  christ- 
ened him  by  the  sounding  name  given 
above ;  and  afterwards  added  the  pa- 
trician prefix  to  tho  surname,  which 
also  you  see  above,  in  order  to  gratify 
his  wife  and  son.  The  youth  never 
**  took  to  business**— but  was  allowed 
to  saunter  about  doing,  and  knowing 
nothing,  till  about  his  twenty- second 
year,  when  his  mother  died,  followed 
a  year  afterwards  by  his  father,  who 
bequeathed  to  his  hopeful  son  some 
fifty  thousand  pounds — absolutely  and 
uncontroUedly.  Ho  very  judiciQu,%V^ 
thought  l\iat  ^ouXYi^«A  \Va  >diSDft  \a 
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enjoy  life ;  and  before  he  had  reached 
his  thirtieth  year^  he  had  got  through 
all  his  fortune  except  about  fise  or  six 
thousand  pounds^in  return  for  which, 
he  had  certainly  got  something ;  viz. 
an  impaired  constitution  and  a  little 
experiencoy  which  mighty  possibly,  be 
useful.  He  had  a  very  pretty  face^. 
regular  features,  and  interesting  eyes ; 
his  light  hair  curled  beautifully  ;  and 
he  spoke  in  a  sort  of  lisp  and  in  a  low 
tone— and,  in  point  of  dress,  always 
turned  out  beautifully.  He,  also,  had 
a  cab,  and  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr 
Yahoo,  who  had  introduced  him  into 
a  gi'oat  deal  of  high  society,  princi- 
pafiy  in  St  James*  Street,  where  both 
he  and  Mr  Yahoo  had  passed  a  great 
deal  of  their  time,  especially  during 
the  nights.  There  was  no  intentional 
mischief  in  poor  Fitz- Snooks ;  nature 
had  made  him  only  a  fool — his  pru- 
dent parents  had  done  the  rest :  and, 
if  he  fell  into  vice,  it  was  only  because 
he  couldn*t  help  it.  Such  were  the 
chosen  companions  of  Titmouse ;  the 
one  a  fool,  the  other  a  rogue — and 
<'  he  must,"  he  sud,  '<  have  them  down 
to  ^B  jollifying  at  Yatton."  A  groom 
and  a  valet,  both  newly  hired  the  day 
before,  would  complete  the  party  of 
the  morrow.  Gammon  assured  Tit- 
mouse that  he  had  taken  all  the  pains 
ia  the  world  to  get  up  a  triumphant 
entry  into  Yatton  ;  his  agents  at  Gril- 
Bton,  Messrs  Bloodsuck  and  Son,  at- 
torneys— the  Radical  electioneering  at- 
torneys of  the  county — who  were  well 
rersed  in  the  matter  of  processions, 
bands,  flags,  &c.  &c.  /kc,  had  by  that 
time  arranged  every  thing,  and  they 
were  to  be  met,  when  within  a  mile  of 
Yatton,  by  a  procession.  The  people 
at  the  Hall,  also,  were  under  orders 
from  Mr  Gammon,  through  Messrs 
Bloodsuck  and  Son,  to  have  all  in  rea- 
diness—and a  banquet  prepared  for 
nearly  a  hundred  persons — in  fact,  aH 
comers  were  to  be  welcome.  To  all 
this  Titmouse  listened  with  eyes  glis- 
tening, and  ears  tingling  with  rap^ 
ture ;  but  can  any  tongue  describe  his 
•motion,  on  being  apprised  that  the 
sum  of  L.2500,  in  the  banker*s  hands, 
was  now  at  his  disposal — that  it  would 
be  doubled  in  a  few  weeks — and  that 
a  cheque  for  L.500,  drawn  by  Mr 
Titmouse  on  the  London  agents  of 
the  Grilston  bankers,  had  been  hon- 
oured on  the  preceding  afternoon? 
Titmouse's  heart  beat  fast,  and  he  felt 
MM  ifb0  could  bare  worshipped  Gam- 


mon. As  for  the  matter  of  carriagee, 
Mr  Gammon  said,  that  probably  Mr 
Titmouse  would  call  that  morning  on 
Mr  Axle,  in  Long  Acre,  and  select  one 
to  "his  mind— it  must  be  one  with  two 
seats — and  Mr  Gammon  had  pointed 
out  several  which  were,  he  thought,  eli- 
gible, and  would  be  shown  to  Mr  Tit- 
mouse. That  would  be  the  carriage  in 
which  Mr  Titmouse  himself  woold  tra- 
vel ;  the  second,  Mr  Gammon  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  already  selecting.  With 
this,  Mr  Gammon  (just  as  the  Aew 
valet  brought  in  no  less  than  aeven 
boxes  of  cigars  ordered  over-night  by 
Titmouse)  shook  his  hand  and  de« 
parted,  saying  that  he  should  make 
liis  appearance  at  the  Cabbage*  Stalk 
the  next  morning,  precisely  at  eleven 
o'clock — about  which  time  it  was  ar- 
ranged thev  were  all  to  start.  Tit- 
mouse hardly  knew  how  to  contain 
himself  on  being  left  alone.  About 
an  hour  or  two  afterwards.  Titmouse 
made  his  appearance  at  Mr  Axle's. 
H«  carried  on  two  businesses,  one  pub- 
lic, t.  e.  a  coach- builder — one  private, 
t.  e,  a  money-lender.  He  was  a  rich 
man — a  very  obliging  and  "  accom- 
modating "  person,  by  means  of  which 
be  had  amassed  a  fortune  of,  it  was  be- 
lieved, a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
He  never  made  a  fuss  about  selling  on 
credit,  lending,  taking  back,  exchan* 
ging,  carriages  of  all  descriptions ;  nor  in 
discounting  the  bills  of  his  customers 
to  any  amount.  He  was  generally 
right  in  each  case  in  the  long  run. 
He  would  supply  his  fashionable  vic- 
tim with  as  splendid  a  chariot,  and 
funds  to  keep  it  some  time  going,  as 
he  or  she  could  desire ;  well  knowing 
that  in  due  time,  after  they  had  taken 
a  few  turns  in  it  about  the  parks,  and 
a  few  streets  and  squares  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  it  would  quietly  drive  up  to 
one  or  two  huge  dingy  fabrics  in  a 
different  part  of  the  town,  where  it 
would  deposit  its  burden,  and  then  re- 
turn to  its  maker  little  the  worse  for 
wear,  who  took  it  back  at  about  a 
twentieth  part  of  its  cost,  and  soon 
Bgaxn  disposed  of  it  in  a  similar  way. 
Mr  Axle  showed  Mr  Titmouse  very 
obsequiously  over  his  premises,  point- 
ing out  (as  soou  as  he  knew  who  he 
was)  the  carriages  which  Mr  Gam- 
mon had  the  day  before  desired  should 
be  shown  to  him,  and  which  Mr  Tit- 
mouse, with  his  glass  stuck  In  his  eye 
.—where  it  was  kept  by  the  pore  force 
of  muscular  contraction— «xaiiiined 
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with  somethinglike  the  air  of  a  coa- 
noisdeor  —  rapping^  with  hU  agato- 
headed  cane  e?ery  now  and  then— 
now  against  Ids  teeth,  then  against  his 
legs.  He  did  not  seem  perfectly  satfs- 
.fi^  with  any  of  them ;  they  looked 
"  devilish  plain  and  dull.'* 

*'  Hollo — Mr  Axletreo,  or  whatever 
your  name  is — what  have  we  here? 
'Pon  my  soul,  the  very  thingl" — he  ex- 
c]aimed>  as  his  eye  caught  a  splendid 
object — the  state  carriage  of  the  ex* 
slieriff,  with  its  gorgeously  decorated 
panels :  which,  having  been  vamped 
up  for  some  six  or  seven  successive 
slirievaltics — (on  each  occasion  herald- 
ed  to  the  public  by  laudatory  para- 
g^raphs  in  the  newspapers  as  entirely 
now,  and  signal  instances  of  (ho  taste 
and  magnificence  of  the  sheriff-elect,) 
'-^^ecmeid  now  ptrfunctu*  officio.     Mr 
Axle  was  staggered  for  a  moment, 
Hud  scarce  supposed  Mr  Titmouso  to 
bo  in  earnest — Gammon  having  given 
bim  no  inkling  of  the  real  character  of 
Titmouse  ;  but  observing  the  earnest 
steadfast  gaze  with  which  ho  regarded 
the  glittering  object,  having  succeeded 
in  choking  down  a  sudden  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, he  commenced  a  most  tempting 
eulogium  upon  the  splendid  structure 
— remarking  on  the  singularity  of  the 
circumstance  of  its  happening  just  at 
that  exact  moment  to  be  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  its  formi.'r  owner — a  gen- 
tleman of  great  distinction,  who  had 
no  longer  any  occasion  for  it.     Mr 
Axle  had  had  numerous  applications 
for  it  already ;  on  hearing  which.  Tit- 
mouse got  excited.     The  door  was 
opened — he  got  in  ;  sate  on  each  scat 
— "  Don't  it  hang  beautifully  ?"  en- 
quired the  confident  proprietor,  sway- 
ing about  the  head  of  the  carriage  as 
he  spoke. 

"  Let  us  see,  who  was  after  it  yes- 
terday  ?  Oh — I  think  it  was  Sir 
Goosey  Gander ;  but  Tve  not  closed 
with  him." 

"  What's  your  price,  Mr  Axlctree  ?** 
enquired  Titmouso  rather  heatedly, 
as  ho  got  out  of  the  carriage. 

After  some  little  higgle-haggUng 
Mr  Titmouse  bought  it ! ! !  —  for 
there  was  nothing  like  closing  at 
once  where  there  was  keen  competi- 
tion. Mr  Gammon  could  not  have 
seen  it,  when  he  was  making  his  choice 
the  day  before.  For  the  rest  of  the 
day  ho  folt  infinitely  elated  at  his 
fortunate  purcliase,   and  excited   his 
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imagination  by  picturei  of  the  aato- 
nishment  and  admiration  which  hk 
equipage  must  call  forth  on  the  mor- 
row. Punctual  to  hia  appointment* 
Mr  Gammon,  a  few  momenta  before 
the  clock  struck  eleven  on  the  ensu- 
ing morning,  drew  up  to  the  Cabbage- 
Sialic,  as  near  at  least  as  he  could  get 
to  it,  in  a  hackney  coach,  with  hia 
portmanteau  and  carpet-bag.  I  say, 
as  near  as  he  could  ;  for  round  about 
the  door  stood  a  littlo  crowd,  gazing 
with  a  sort  of  awe  on  a  magnificent 
vehicle  standing  there,  with  four 
horses  harnessed  to  it.  Gammon 
looked  at  his  watch  as  he  entered  the 
hotel,  and  asked  which  of  the  sheriffs* 
carriages  was  standing  at  the  door. 
The  waiter  to  whom  he  spoke  seemed 
nearly  splitting  with  laughter,  which 
almost  disabled  him  from  answering 
that  it  was  Mr  Titmouse's  carriage* 
ready  for  setting  off  for  Yorkshire. 
Mr  Gammon  opened  his  eyes  involun- 
tarily, turned  pale,  and  seemed  nearly 
dropping  down. 

"  Mr  Titmouse*s  I**  he  echoed  in- 
credulously. 

'*  Yes,  sir — been  here  this  hour  at  leait 
packing  ;  such  a  crowd  all  the  while ; 
every  body  thinks  it's  the  sheriff,  sir,'* 
replied  the  waiter,  scarce  able  to  keep 
his  countenance.  Mr  Gammon  rush- 
ed up  stairs  with  greater  impetuosity 
than  he  had  perhaps  ever  been  known 
to  exhibit  before,  and  burst  into  Mr 
Titmouse's  room.  There  was  that 
gentleman,  with  his  hat  on,  his  hands 
stuck  into  his  coat  pockets,  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth,  and  a  tumbler  of  brandy 
and  water  before  him.  Mr  Yahoo, 
and  Mr  Fitz- Snooks,  and  Mr  Snap 
were  similarly  occupied ;  and  Mr 
Quirk  was  sitting  down  with  hishanda 
in  his  pockets,  and  a  glass  of  negas 
before  him,  with  any  thing  but  a  joy- 
ful expression  of  countenance. 

'«  Is  it  possible,  Mr  Titmouse  ?" 
commenced  Gammon. 

«'  Ah,  how  d'ye  do.  Gammon?— 
punctual !"  interrupted  Titmouse,  ex- 
tending his  hand. 

**  Forgive  me — ^but  can  it  be  that 
the  monstrous  thing  now  before  the 
door,  with  a  crowd  grinning  around 
it,  is  i/onr  carriage  ?''  enquired  Gam- 
mon with  dismay  in  his  face. 

"  I— rather— think— it  tV  replied 
Titmouse,  slightly  disconcerted,  but 


tryinpr  to  look  self-possessed. 
**  My  dear  sir,"  replied  C 
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in  a  kind  of  agony,  **  it  is  impossible  t 
It  never  can  be  I  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  bought  it  at  Mr  Axle*8  ?" 

<<  I  should  rather  think  so,*'  replied 
Titniouse,-with  a  piqued  air. 

"  lie's  been  grossly  imposing  on 
you,  sir  !^ Permit  me  to  go  at  once 
and  get  you  a  proper  vehicle.*' 

•*  'Pen  my  life,  Mr  Gammon,  / 
think  that  it*s  a  monstrous  nice  thing 
--a  great  bargain — and  I've  bought 
it  and  paid  for  it,  that's  more." 

**  Gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  yoU)  con- 
fidently,'* said  Gammon,  turning  in 
an  agony  to  Mr  Yahoo  and  JM  r  Fitz-> 
Snooks. 

•'  As  for  me,  sir,**  replied  the  former 


for  once ;  he  had  bought  and  paid  for 
the  carriage  ;  it  suited  his  taste — and 
where  was  the  harm  of  gratifying  it  ? 
Besides,  it  was  all  ready  packed — all 
was  prepared  for  starting.  Gammon 
gave  it  up  ;  and,  swallowing  down  his 
rage  as  well  and  as  quickly  as  he  could, 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  himself  to 
this  infernal  and  most  unexpected  pre- 
dicament. 

It  seems  that  Miss  Quirk,  however 
really  anxious  to  go  down  to  Yatton 
•~to  do  any  thing,  in  short,  calculated 
to  commit  Mr  Titmouse  to  her — was 
quite  staggered  on  discovering,  and 
shocked  at  seeing,  the  kind  of  persons 
who  were  to  be  their  travelling  com- 


cooUy,  at  the  same  time  knocking  off    panions.      As  for    Mr  Yahoo,    she 


the  ashes  from  his  cigar ; — "  since  you 
ask  my  opinion,  I  confess  I  rather 
like  the  idea — ha!  ha  I  *  Twill  pro- 
duce a  sensation ;  that*s  something  in 
this  dull  life  !— Eh,  Snooks  ?** 

**  Ay — a — I  confess  I  was  a  little 
shocked  at  iirst,  but  I  think  Tm  get- 
ting over  it  now,*'  lisped  Mr  Fitz* 
Snooks,  adjusting  his  shirt-collar,  and 
then  sipping  a  little  of  his  brandy  and 
water.  <'  I  look  upon  it  now  as  an 
excellent  joke ; — egad,  it  beats  Chit- 
terfield  hollow,  though  he,  too,  has 
done  a  trick  or  two  lately." 

<<  Did  you  purchase  it  as  a  joke,  Mr 
Titmouse?"  inquired  Gammon  with 
forced  calmness,  ready  to  expire  with 
vexation  and  anger. 

"  Why — a — 'pon  my  life— if  you 
ask  m€— wonder  you  don*t  see  it !  Of 
course  I  did  ! — Those  that  don't  like 
it,  may  ride,  you  know,  in  the  other.'* 

«  We  shall  be  hooted  at,  laughed 
at,  wherever  we  go,*'  said  he,  vehe- 
mently. 

«  Exactly— that's  the  nowZ/y  Hike," 
sud  Mr  Yahoo,  looking  at  Mr  Gam- 
mon with  a  smile  of  ineffable  in- 
solence. 

Mr  Gammon  made  him  no  reply, 
but  fixed  an  eye  upon  him,  under  which 
he  became  plainly  rather  uneasy.  He 
felt  outdone.  Talk  of  scorn  I— the  eye 
of  Gammon,  settled  at  that  instant  upon 
Mr  Yahoo,  was  its  complete  and  per- 
fect representative;  and  from  that 
moment  he,  Mr  Yahoo,  felt  something 
like^cfcir  of  the  eye  of  man,  or  of  sub* 
mission  to  it.  When,  moreover,  he 
beheld  the  manner  in  which  Titmouse 
obeyed  Gammon's  somewhat  haughty 
summons  out  of  the  room,  he  resolved 
to  make  a  friend  of  Gammon.  Tit- 
ispusa  proved,  iiowover^  inexorable 


recoiled  from  him  with  horror  as  soon 
as  she  had  seen  him.  \Vhat  decent 
female,  indeed,  would  not  have  done 
so?  She  had  retired  to  a  bedcham- 
ber soon  after  enteriug  the  Cabbage^ 
Stalk,  and,  seeing  her  two  unexpected 
fellow- travellers,prescntly  sen  t  a  cham- 
bermaid to  request  Mr  Quirk  to  come 
to  her. 

He  found  her  considerably  agitated. 
She  wished  earnestly  to  return  to 
Alibi  House ;  and  consented  to  pro- 
ceed on  her  journey  only  on  the  ex- 
press promise  of  Mr  Titmouse,  that  no 
one  should  be  in  the  carriage  in  which 
she  went  except  Mr  Quirk  and  Mr 
Gammon — unless,  indeed,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse thought  proper  to  make  the 
fourth. 

Mr  Quirk,  on  this,  sent  for  Mr 
Gammon,  who,  with  a  somewhat  bad 
grace,  (<<  Confound  it  I"  thought  he, 
«  every  thing  seems  going  wrong,**) 
undertook  to  secure  Mr  Titmouse's 
consent  to  that  arrangement. 

While  he  was  thus  closeted  for 
about  five  or  ten  minutes  with  Mr 
Quirk,  one  of  the  waiters  informed 
Mr  Titmouse  that  a  lad  had  brought 
a  parcel  for  him,  which  he,  the  afore- 
said lad,  was  himself  to  deliver  into 
the  hands  of  Mr  Titmouse.  Accord- 
ingly there  was  presently  shown  into 
the  room  a  little  lad,  in  tarnished  li- 
very, in  whom  Titmouse  recollected 
the  boy  belonging  to  Mr  Tag-rag's  one- 
horse  chaise,  and  who  gave  a  small 
parcel  into  Mr  Titmouse's  hands, 
"  with  Mrs  and  Miss  Tag-rag's  re- 
spects." 

As  soon  aa  he  had  quitted  the  room, 
*'  By  Jove  I  What  have  we  here  ?  '* 
exclaimed  Titmouse,  just  a  Hifk  flus- 
tered aa  he  cut  open  the  striog.    In- 
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side  was  another  parcel,  wrapped  up 
in  white  paper^  and  tied  in  a  pretty 
bowy  with  thin  satin  ribands.  This 
again,  and  another  within  it  having 
been  opened, — behold  there  were  three 
nice  cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
which,  on  being  examined,  proved  to 
bo  each  of  them  marked  with  the  ini- 
tials "  T.  T."  in  hair ;  and  Mr  Ya- 
hoo happening  to  unfold  one  of  them, 
lo !  in  the  centre,  was — also  done  in 
hair — the  figure  of  a  heart  transfixed 
with  an  arrow  I ! !  Mr  Yahoo  roared, 
and  Mr  Fitz-  Snooks  lisped,  **  Is  she 
pretty.  Tit?  Where's  her  nest,  any 
o/d  birds?— eh?" 

Titmouse  coloured  a  little,  then 
grinned,  and  put  his  finger  to  the  side 
of  his  nose,  and  winked  his  eye,  as  if 
favouring  the  brigiit  idea  of  Mr  Fitz- 
Snooks.  On  a  sheet  of  gilt- edged 
paper,  and  sealed  with  a  seal  bearing 
the  tender  words,  **  Forget  me  not,*^ 
was  written  the  following  :— 

•*  Sir— Trusting  you  will  excuse 
the  liberty,  I  send  you  thrco  best 
cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs,  which 
my  daughter  have  marked  with  her 
own  hair,  and  I  beg  your  acceptance 
thereof,  hoping  you  may  bo  resigned  - 
to  all  that  may  befall  you,  which  is 
the  prayer  of,  dear  sir,  yours  respect- 
fully, 

'*  Martha  Tag  RAG. 

"  P.  S.— My  daughter  sends  what 
you  ma>'  please  to  wieh  and  accept. 
Shall  we  have  the  great  happiness  to 
see  you  here  again  ? 

"  Satin  Lodoc,  18/7i  May  18—." 

**  Oh !  the  naughty  old  woman  I 
Fie!  Fie!"  exclaimed  Mr  Yahoo, 
with  his  intolerable  smile. 

•*  'Pon  my  soul,  there's  nothing  in 
it" 


(( 


Where's  Satin  Lodge  ?  '*  enquir- 
ed Mr  Fitz* Snooks. 

*^  It's  a  country-house  on  the — the 
Richmond  road,"  said  Titmouse,  with 
a  little  hesitation  ;  and  just  then  the 
return  of  Gammon,  who  had  resumed 
his  usual  calmness  of  manner,  relieved 
him  from  his  embarrassment.  Mr 
Gammon  succeeded  in  efiecting  the 
arrangement  suggested  by  Mr  Quirk 
and  his  daughter ;  and  within  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  behold 
the  ex-sheriflTs  resplendent  but  cast- 
off  carriage  filled  by  Miss  Quirk  and 
Titmouse,  and  Mr  Quirk  and  Gam- 
mon—the grooiD  and  valet  flitting  on 


the  coach. box;  while  in  the  other,  a 
plain  yellow  carriage,  covered  with 
luggage*  sat  Mr  Yahoo,  Mr  Fltz- 
Snooks,  and  Mr  Snap,  all  of  them 
with  lighted  cigars — Snap  never  bar- 
ing been  so  happy  as  at  that  moment. 

Mr  Titmouse  had  laid  aside  his 
cigar,  in  compliment  to  Miss  Quirk, 
who  had  a  long  black  veil  on,  and  an 
elegant  light  shawl,  and  looked  un- 
commonly like  a  young  bride  setting 
off--oh.  Heavens !  that  it  had  been 
80 1 — on  her  wedding  excursion.  Mr 
Gammon  slouched  his  hat  over  his 
eyes,  and  inclined  his  head  downwards^ 
fit  to  expire  with  vexation  and  disgust* 
as  he  observed  the  grin  and  tittering 
of  the  crowd  around ;  but  Titmouse* 
who  was  most  splendidly  dressed* 
took  off  his  hat  on  sitting  down,  and 
bowed  several  times  to,  as  he  supposed* 
the  admiring  crowd. 

"  Get  on,  boys !  *'  growled  Mr  Gam- 
mon ;  tod  away  they  went*  exciting 
equal  surprise  and  applause  wher- 
ever they  went.  No  one  that  met 
them  but  must  have  taken  Titmouse 
and  Miss  Quirk  for  a  newly-married 
couple — probably  the  son  or  daughter 
of  one  of  the  sheriffs,  who  had  lent 
the  state  carriage  to  add  edat  to  the 
interesting  occasion. 

With  the  exception  of  the  sensa- 
tion produced  at  every  place  where 
they  changed  horses,  the  only  incident 
worth  noting  that  occurred  during 
their  journey,  was  at  the  third  stage 
from  London.  As  they  came  dashing 
up  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  their  advent 
setting  all  the  bells  of  the  establish- 
ment ringing,  and  waiters  and  ostlers 
scampering  up  to  them  like  mad,  they 
belicid  a  plain  and  laden  dusty  tra- 
velling-carriage, waiting  for  horses — 
and  Gammon  quickly  perceived  it  to 
be  the  carriage  of  the  unfortunate 
Aubreys  t  The  travellers  had  alighted. 
The  graceful  figure  of  Miss  Aubrey, 
her  face  pale,  and  wearing  an  expres- 
sion of  manifest  anxiety  and  fatigue* 
was  standing  near  the  door,  talking 
kindly  to  a  beggar-woman,  with  a 
cluster  of  half-naked  children  around 
her;  while  little  Aubrey  was  romp- 
ing about  with  Miss  Aubrey's  beau- 
tiful little  spaniel,  Cato ;  Agnes,  look- 
ing on  and  laughing  merrily,  and  try* 
ing  to  escape  from  the  hand  of  her 
attendant.  Mr  and  Mrs  Aubrey  were 
talking  together,  close  beside  the  car- 
riage-door. G&mmoxk.  c\^%«CH^  i^ 
this*  and  paitic\:\«x\^  ^^VVkx  kn^^ts^ 
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HM  ffenitinizlnjf  tlivir  appccirancc^ 
with  a  sort  of  balf-smilo  on  liis  cuuii* 
tenance,  melancholy  as  it  was. 

"  Hones  on  !  '*  said  Gammon, 
leaning^  back  in  the  carriage. 

*'  That's  a  monstrous  Huo  wom.in 
atandinf  at  the  inn  door,  Titmoii.'^c 
.-^h?"  exclaimed  Mr  Yahoo,  who 
had  alighted  for  a  moment,  and  8tuod 
beside  the  door  of  Titmouse's  car- 
riage,  looking  witii  brutal  eye  to- 
wards Miss  Aubrey.  "  I  wonder  who 
and  what  she  is  ?  By  Joyp,  'tis  tlie 
face — the  figure  of  an  angel  I  cgud, 
they're  somebodtf ;  111  look  at  their 
panels.** 

"  I  know  who  it  is*'  said  Titmouse, 
rather  faintly  ;  *'  Til  tell  you  by  and 

br." 

•«  Now,  now  I  my  dear  fellow.  Our 
divinity  is  TanishinK**"  whimpered  Mr 
Yahoo  eagerly,  as  Miss  Aubrey,  hav- 
iog  slipped  something  into  the  beg- 
gar's hand,  stepped  into  the  carri:ip:o. 
She  was  the  last  to  get  in ;  and  ^s 
Boon  as  the  door  was  closed,  they 
drore  off. 

«»  Who's  that,  Mr  Titmouse?" 
enquired  Miss  (^uirk,  with  a  little 
mgcrness,  observing — women  are  very 
quick  in  detecting  such  matters— tli at 
both  Gammon  and  Titmouse  looked 
rather  embarrassed. 

"  It's  the— the  Aubrey?,'*  rejilied 
Titmouse. 

«•  Eh  !  By  Jove— is  it  ?  '*  quickly 
enquired  old  (^uirk,  putting  his  head 
ont  of  the  window  ;  *'  how  very  odd, 
to  meet  the  old  birds :  Egad  !  their 
nest  must  be  yet  warm — ha,  ha  I  " 

**  What!  dear  papa,  are  thosu  the 
people  you've  turned  out  ?  Gracious ! 
I  thought  I  heard  some  one  say  that 
Miss  Aubrey  was  pretty  I  Lai  I'm 
aure  /  thonght — now  what  do  //(/» 
think,  Mr  Titmouse?"  she  added, 
turning  abruptly  and  looking  keenly 
at  him. 

•*  Oh !  *pon  my  life,  I— I — see  no- 
thing at  all  in  her— devilish  plain,  I 
ahould  say — infernally  pale,  and  all 
that ! " 

They  Were  soon  on  their  way  again. 
Titmouse  quickly  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity, but  Gammon  continued  silent 
and  thoughtful  for  many — ^many  miles ; 
and  the  reader  would  not  be  surprised 
at  it,  if  ho  knew  as  well  as  I  do  tho 
thonghts  which  the  unexpected  sight 
of  that  travelling  carrirtflre  of  Mr  Au- 
brev  had  suggested  to  Mr  Gammon. 

At  thejr  approached  the  scene  of 


triumph  and  rejoicing,  and  «ieertained 
that  tlioy  were  within  littlo  more  than 
a  mile  ui*  the  peaceful  little  villago  of 
Yatton,  the  travellers  he^^an  to  h)ok 
out  for  indications  of  the  kind  whir-Ii 
Mr  (i.immon  had  mentioned  to  Til- 
moute,  viz.  a  band  and  proci*sEion,  and 
au  attendant  crowd.  But  however 
careful  and  cxten>ivc  might  have  been 
tho  arrangements  of  those  to  whom 
that  matt'T  hml  been  entnisted,  they 
were  likely  to  be  sadly  interfered 
with  by  a  circumstance  which,  hap- 
pening just  then,  might,  to  a  weaker 
and  mure  superstitious  mind  than  tlint 
of  Mr  Titmouie,  have  looked  a  little 
omiuuu«, — namely,  a  tremendous  thun- 
der-storm.  It  was  then  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  whole 
day  had  been  overcast,  and  tho  sky 
threatening  ;  and  just  as  the  two  c.ir- 
riages  came  to  that  turning  in  tho 
road  whieli  gave  them  the  first  ^(limp.^p 
of  the  1 1  all — only,  however,  the  tops  of 
the  great  chimneys,  which  were  visi- 
bio  above  the  surrounding  trees — .i 
fearful,  long-eontinued  il.ish  of  light- 
ning bur:it  from  tho  angry  lieaven«, 
followed,  after  an  interval  of  but  a 
second  or  two,  by  a  peal  of  thunder 
which  founded  as  if  a  park  of  artillery 
was  heiii/y  rej)eatedly  dii^chargcd  im- 
mediately overhead. 

"  Mind  your  horses'  hcad^',  boy?," 
called  out  Mr  Gammon  ;  **  keep  a 
tight  rein.** 

Miss  (juirk  was  dreadfully  al.irmcd, 
and  clung  to  her  father ;  Titmouse 
also  seemed  disconcerted,  and  look;  d 
to  Gammon,  who  was  perfectly  calm, 
though  his  f.iC0  was  not  freo  from 
agxiety.  Tho  ghastly  glare  of  the 
lightning  was  again  around  them — all 
involuntarily  hid  their  faces  in  their 
hands — and  again  rattled  the  thuud^-r 
in  u  peal  that  lasted  more  than  half 
a  minute,  and  seemed  in  frightful  con- 
tiguity, as  it  were  only  a  few  yards 
above  their  heads.  Down,  then,  came 
the  long-suspended  rain,  pouring  liko 
a  delnge,  and  so  it  continued,  with 
frequent  returns  of  the  thunder  and 
lightning,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  last  turning  brought  them 
within  sight  of  tho  vill:«ge,  and  also  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  persons  crowding 
under  the  hedges,  on  each  side — these 
were  the  procession  ;  musicians,  ban- 
nerraen,  footmen,  horsemen,  all  drip- 
ping with  wet,  surely  a  piteous  spec- 
tacle to  behold.  Out,  however,  they 
all  tamed}  tmo  to  their  orders,  as  soon 
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as  they  saw  the  carnages^  which  iin« 
medutely  slackened  their  speed— the 
raiD,  abo»  somewhat  ahatiog.  The 
flagman  tried  to  unrol  a  wet  banner^ 
of  considerable  size^  with  the  words— 

"  Welcome  to  Yatton  !  " 
in  gilded  letters ;  while  the  band  (con- 
sisting of  a  man  with  a  big  drum^ 
another  with  a  serpent,  a  third  with  a 
trumpet,  a  fourth  with  a  bassoon,  two 
with  clarionets,  and  a  boy  with  a  fife) 
struck  up—"  See  the  conquering  hero 
comes  1  *'  They  puffed  and  blew  lus- 
tily ;  bang  1  bang  I  went  the  drum  ; 
but  the  rain,  the  thunder,  and  the 
lightning  wofully  interfered  with  their 
harmony.  'Twould  have  made  your 
heart  ache  to  see  the  wet  flag  clinging 
obstinately  to  the  pole,  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  its  burly  bearer !  Firs^ 
on  horseback,  was  Barnabas  Blood- 
suck,  (senior,)  Esq. ;  bcsido  him  rode 
his  son,  Barnabas  Bloodsuck,  (junior,) 
Esq.  I  then  came  the  Reverend  Gideon 
Fleshpot,  the  vicar  of  Grilston,  the 
only  Radical  clergyman  in  that  part 
of  the  country ;  beside  him,  the  Reve- 
rend Smirk  Mudflint,  a  flippant,  bit- 
ter, little  Unitarian  parson,  a  great 
crony  of  Mr  Fleshpot,  and  his  name 
singularly  enough  designating  the 
qualities  of  his  brain  and  heart.  Next 
to  these,  alone  in  his  one-horse  chaise 
(looking  like  a  pill-box  drawn  by  a 
leech,)  came  the  little  fat  Whig 
apothecary.  Gargle  Glitter,  Esq. 
Following  him  came  Going  Gone, 
Esq.,  the  auctioneer — the  main  prop 
of  the  Liberal  side,  being  a  most  elo- 
quent speaker — and  Mr  Hie  Hwc 
Hoc,  a  leameil  schoolmaster,  who 
taught  the  Latin  grammar  up  as 
far  as  the  syntax.  Then  there 
were  Mr  Centipede  the  editor,  and 
Mr  Woodiouse,  the  publisher  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  **  Yorkshire  Stinoo,** 
for  which,  also,  Mr  Mudflint  wroto  a 
great  deal.  These,  and  about  a  dozen 
others,  the  flower  of  the  ''  party** 
thereabouts,  disdainful  of  the  incle* 
ment  weather,  bent  on  displaying 
their  attachment  to  the  new  Whig 
owner  of  Yatton,  and  solacing  each 
his  patient  inner  man  with  anticipa- 
tion of  the  jolly  cheer  that  awaited 
them  at  the  Hall,  formed  the  principal 
part  of  the  procession ;  the  rest,  con- 
sisting of  rather  a  miscellaneous  as« 
sortment  of  scot-and-lot  and  pot- wal- 
loper* looking  people,  all  very  wet  and 
hungry^  and  ever  and  anon  casting  a 
A  of  d0?oul  etspeeCatJon  (owards 


the  Hall.  Scarcely  a  villager  of  Yat- 
ton was  to  be  seen  stirring ;  nor  did 
any  of  the  tenants  of  the  estate  join 
in  the  procession  ;  even  had  they  not 
felt  far  otherwise  disposed,  they  had 
luckily  a  complete  excuse  for  their 
non-appearance  in  the  deplorable  stato 
of  the  weather.  Sometimes  the  band 
played  ;  then  a  peal  of  thunder  came; 
then  a  cry  of ''  Hurra  I  Titmouse  for 
ever !  hurra  1"  then  the  band,  and  then 
the  thunder,  and  rainl  rainl  rainl 
Thus  they  got  to  the  park  gatest  whcro 
they  paused,  shouting,  *'  Titmouse  for 
ever!  hurra — a — a!"  Mr  Titmouse 
bobbing  about,  now  at  one  window* 
then  at  the  other,  with  his  hat  off,  in 
the  most  gracious  manner.  Really, 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  elements 
were  conspiring  to  signalize,  by  their 
disfavour,  Mr  Titmouse's  assumption 
of  Yatton  ;  for  just  as  he  was  passing 
under  the  old  gateway,  out  flashed  the 
lightning  more  vividlv  than  it  had  yet 
appeared,  and  the  thunder  bellowed 
and  reverberated  among  the  woods  aa 
though  it  would  never  have  ceased. 
The  music  and  shouting  ceased  Bud« 
denly  ;  carriages,  horsemen,  pedes- 
trians quickened  their  pace  in  silence* 
as  if  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  storm  ; 
the  horses  now  and  then  plunging  and 
rearing  violently.  Titmouse  was  ter- 
ribly frightened,  in  spite  of  his  despo* 
rate  efforts  to  appear  unconcerned. 
Ho  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  looked 
anxiously  at  Gammon,  as  if  hoping  to 
derive  courage  from  the  sight  of  his 
countenance.  Miss  Quirk  trembled 
violently,  and  several  times  uttered  a 
faint  scream  ;  but  her  father,  old  Mr 
Quirk,  did  not  seem  to  care  a  pinch 
of  snuff  about  the  whole  matter :  he 
rubbed  his  hands  together  cheerily, 
chucked  his  daughter  under  the  chin* 
rallied  Titmouse,  and  nudged  and 
jeered  Gammon,  who  seemed  disposed 
to  be  serious  and  silent.  Having 
drawn  up  opposite  the  Hall  door,  it 
was  opened  by  Mr  Griffiths,  with  ra» 
ther  a  saddened,  but  a  most  respectful 
look  and  manner  ;  and  in  the  same 
way  might  be  characterised  some  six 
or  seven  servants  standing  behind 
him,  in  readiness  to  receive  the  new* 
comers.  The  half-drowned  mnsidans 
tried  to  strike  up  '*  Rule  Britannia,*' 
as  the  hero  of  the  day,  Mr  Titmouse* 
descended  from  his  carriage,  Mr  Grif- 
fiths holding  an  umbrella  for  him,  and 
bounded  out  of  the  Talvi  ii\\.K  «.  Vmt^v 
step,  and  a  ^um^i  \tiV^  ^  \\i^^>m% 
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the  first  words  ho  was  heard  to  utter, 
ircrc — 

<<  What  a  devili»h  rum  old  place  1" 
x,^  **  God  bless  you  !  God  bless  you  I 
^'^God  bless  you,  Titmouse  !'*  excluimed 
old  Mr  Quirky  grasping  him  by  the 
handy  as  soon  as  he  had  entered.  Tit- 
mouse shook  bauds  with  Miss  Quirk, 
who  immediately  followed  a  female 
servant  to  an  apartment,  being  exceed- 
ingly nenrous  and  agitated.  Gam- 
mon seemed  a  little  out  of  spirits  ;  and 
said  simply,  *'  You  know,  Titmouse, 
how  fervently  /congratulate  you." 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Iwy,  Tit,  do,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  if  you  do  want  the 
thunder  and  lightning  to  cease,  order 
those  wretched  devils  off— send  them 
any  where,  but  do  stop  their  cursed 
noise,  my  dear  boy  1*'  exclaimed  Mr 
Yahoo,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered,  put- 
ting his  fingers  to  his  cars. 

"  Mr  WhatVyour-name,"  said  Tit- 
mouse,  addressing  Mr  Griffiths,  *'  Til 
trouble  you  to  order  off  those  fellows 
and  their  infernal  noise.  There's  a 
precious  row  making  up  above,  and 
surely  one  at  a  time !  '* 

<*  Ah  ha,  capital  joke,  by  Jove!  ca- 
pital r*  said  Mr  Fitz- Snooks. 

"  A — Titmouse — by  Jupiterl"  said 
Mr  Yaboo,  as,  twirling  his  fingers 
about  in  his  long  black  hair,  of  which 
he  seemed  very  proud,  he  glanced 
about  the  hall,  **  this  a'n*t  so  much 
amiss  I  Do  you  know,  my  dear  boy,  I 
rather  liko  it ;  its  substantial,  antique^ 
and  so  forth/' 

**  Who  are  those  dem  ugly  old  fel- 
lows up  there  ?"  presently  exclaimed 
Titmouse,  as,  with  his  glass  stuck  into 
his  right  eye,  and  his  hands  into  his 
coat  pockets,  ho  stood  staring  at  the 
old-fashioned  pictures  standing  round 
the  hall." 

<<  Some  of  them  are  ancestors  of 
the  Dreddlingtons,  others  of  the  Au- 
brey families.  They  are  very  old, 
sir,"  continued  Mr  Griffiths,  "  and  are 
much  admired,  and  Mr  Aubrey  d<^ 
sired  me  to  say,  that  if  you  should  be 
disposed  to  part  '* 

**  Oh  confound  him,  he  may  have  *em 
all,  if  that's  what  he  wants  ;  /  shall 
soon  send  them  packing  off  T'  Mr 
Griffiths  bowed,  and  heaved  a  very 
deep  sigh.  By  this  time  tl\e  hall  was 
-  crowded  with  the  gentlemen  who  had 
formed  partof  the  procession,  and  who 
came  bowingand scraping  to  Titmouse, 
coiu;ratulating  him,  and  wishing  him 
hBaSth  and  bappmew.    As  soon  as 


ho  could  disengage  himself  from  their 
flattering  but  somewhat  troublesome 
civilities,  his  valet  came  and  whispered, 
"  Will  you  dress,  sir  ?  All  is  ready," 
and  Titmouse  followed  him  to  tho 
dressing-room  which  had  formerly 
been  young  Mrs  Aubrey's.  *Twas 
the  first  time  that  Titmouso  ever  ex- 
perienced the  attentions  of  a  valet, 
and  he  was  quite  nonplussed  at  the 
muUitudinousuess  and  elegance  of  tho 
arrangements    around    him.      Such 

auantities  of  clothes  of  all  sorts — 
ressing-implements,  combs,  brushes, 
razors,  a  splendid  dressing-case,  scents 
in  profusion,  oils,  bear's-greaso,  four 
or  five  different  sorts  of  soaps,  ^cc. 
&c.,  &c.,  all  this  gave  Titmouse  a  far 
livelier  idea  of  his  altered  circum- 
stances, of  his  having  really  become  a 
gentleman,  than  any  thing  that  he  had 
up  to  that  moment  experienced.  He 
thought  his  valet  one  of  the  cleverest 
and  most  obliging  men  in  the  world, 
only  he  oppressed  him  with  his  atten- 
tions,  and  at  length  Mr  Titmouso  said 
ho  preferred,  this  time,  dressing  alone, 
and  so  dismissed  his  obsequious  at- 
tendant. In  about  an  hour's  time, 
having  been  obliged  to  summou 
Tweedlo  to  his  assistance  after  all, 
ho  had  completed  his  toilet,  and  was 
ushered  into  tho  drawing-room, 
which,  as  well  as  the  dining-room, 
was  ready  prepared  for  the  banquet, 
forty  or  fifty  covers  being  laid  in  the 
two  rooms,  and  good  substantial  fare 
for  at  least  as  many  more,  iu  tlie 
servants'  hall,  where  operations  had 
already  commenced.  On  entering  the 
drawing-room,  his  appearance  seemed 
to  produce  a  great  sensation,  and  after 
a  little  pause,  the  only  county  gentle- 
man who  was  present  advanced  and 
introduced  himself,  his  wife,  and 
daughter.  This  was  Sur  Harkaway 
Kotgut  Wildfire,  Baronet,  a  tall  and 
somewhat  corpulent  man  of  about 
fifty,  very  choleric  and  overbearing, 
his  countenance  showing  tho  hard  life 
he  had  led,  his  nose  being  red  and  his 
forehead  and  mouth  beset  with  pim. 
pies.  He  had  been  a  bitter  polilical 
opponent  of  Mr  Aubrey,  and  had 
once  been  a  member  for  the  county, 
but  had  so  crippled  his  resources  by 
hunting  and  horse-racing,  as  to  com- 
pel the  sacrifice  of  his  town  amuse- 
ments, viz.  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Lady  Wildfire's  box 
at  the  opera.  This  had  soured  both 
of  them  not  a  little,  and  they  b&' 
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Funk«  as  it  were,  out  of  the  county 
circle^  in  which  they  had  once  been 
suificiently  conspicuous.  Sir  Hark- 
away  had  an  eye  to  the  borough  of 
Yatton  on  tho  happening  of  the  next 
cloction,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained 
:ui  inkling  that  tho  new  proprietor  of 
Yatton  was  a  fery  weak  young  man ; 
:iiid  hence  his  patronbing  presence  at 
Yatton,  in  consequenceof  the  iovitation 
respectfully  conveyed  to  him  in  Mr 
Titmouse's  name,  through  Messrs 
Bloodsuck  and  Son.  Besides  Lady 
Wildfire  and  her  daughter,  both  of 
whom  had  enquired  with  a  sort  of 
haughty  curiosity  about  the  lady  who 
had  accompanied  Mr  Titmouse  from 
town — a  point  which  had  been  at  length 
cleared  up  to  their  satisfaction — there 
were  about  a  dozen  ladies,  the  wives 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  borne  so 
distinguished  a  part  in  the  triumphal 
procession.  They  looked  rather  a 
queer  set,  and  none  of  them  dared  to 
tpeak  cither  to  Lady  Wildfire  or  her 
daughter  till  spoken  to  by  them. 
Never  had  old  Yatton  beheld  within 
its  walls  80  motley  a  group  ;  and  had 
the  Aubreys  continued  there,  hospl 
table  as  they  were,  accessible  and  cha- 
ritable as  they  were,  I  leave  the  reader 
to  guess  whether  such  creatures  ever 
would  have  found  their  way  thither. 
By  such  guests,  however,  were  the 
two  principal  tables  crowded  on  this 
j  jyous  occasion,  and  about  half-past 
six  o'clock  tho  feast  commenced,  and 
a  feast  it  certainly  was,  both  elegant 
and  substantial,  nothing  having  been 
spared  that  money  could  procure. 
Mr  Aubrey  had  a  fine  cellar  of  wines 
at  Yatton,  which,  owing  to  some 
strange  misunderstanding,  had  been 
sold  by  private  contract,  not  amongst 
his  own  friends  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  Mr  Aubrey  had  intended,  and  ima* 
gincd  that  he  had  directed,  but  to  Mr 
Titmouse.  Choice,  indeed,  were  these 
wines,  and  supplied  on  the  present  oc- 
casion in  wanton  profusion.  Cham- 
pagne, burgundy,  and  claret  flowed 
like  water,  and  the  other  wines  in  like 
manner;  but  which  last  wero  not,  like 
the  former  class  of  wines,  confined  to 
the  two  principal  rooms,  but  found 
their  way  into  the  servants*  hall,  and 
were  there  drunk  without  stint.  Merri- 
ment echoed  uproariously  from  all 
parts  of  the  old  Hall,  and  Mr  Titmouse 
was  universally  declared  to  be  a  very 
<4g|fiJ[elIoWi  and  likely  to  become  by 
^^   mo6t  pqpnJar  mail  In  the 


county.  The  Reverend  Mr  Fleshpot 
said  grace,  and  the  Reverend  Mr 
Mudflint  returned  thanks ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  Sir  Harkaway  arose,  and, 
his  eye  fixed  firmly  on  the  adjoining 
borough,  and  also  on  the  jolly  table 
which  promised  to  be  ever  open  to  him 
at  Yatton,  he  proposed  the  health  of 
the  distingubhed  proprietor  of  Yatton, 
in  certainly  a  somewhat  fulsome 
strain.  The  toast  was  received  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm ;  the  gentlemen 
shouted  and  jingled  their  glasses  on 
the  table,  while  the  ladies  waved  their 
handkerchiefs;  indeed  the  scone  was 
one  of  such  overpowering  excitement, 
that  Miss  Quirk  burst  into  tears,  over- 
come by  her  emotions ;  her  papa 
winking  very  hard  to  those  about  him, 
and  using  every  exertion  in  his  power 
to  point  the  attention  of  those  present 
to  the  probability  that  a  very  near  and 
tender  relationship  was  going  to  exist 
between  that  young  lady  and  Mr  Tit- 
mouse. Mr  Gammon,  who  sat  next 
to  Titmouse,  assured  him  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  make  a 
speech  to  tho  company  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  compliment  which 
had  just  been  paid  him. 

*'  I  shall  put  my  foot  in  it — by  jingo 
I  shall  I  You  must  help  me  I*'  he  whis- 
pered to  Mr  Gammon,  in  an  agony  of 
trepidation  and  a  mist  of  confusion, 
as  he  rose  from  his  chair,  being  wel« 
corned  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner 
by  applause  of  every  kind,  lasting 
for  several  minutes.  At  length,  when 
the  noise  had  subsided  into  a  fearful 
silence,  he  stammered  out,  prompted 
incessantly  by  Mr  Gammon,  some- 
thing exceedingly  like  the  following, 
if,  indeed,  he  did  not  use  these  very 
words. 

«'  Mr— I  beg  pardon— iSVr  Hark— ^ 
away,  and  gentlemen — gentlemen  and 
ladies,  am  most  uncommon,  monstrous 
— particular  happy  to — to — (eh?  wAai 
d'ye  say,  Mr  Gammon  ?)  see  you  all 
here — at  this  place — here— at  Yat- 
ton."— (^Applause,)  "  Ladies  and 
gentlemen — I  say — hem !  —  unaccus- 
tomed as'*— (muc/i  applause,  during 
which  Titmouse  stooped  and  whisper- 
ed to  Gammon,  '*  Curse  me  if  1  can 
catch  a  word  you  say !")  "  Happy  and 
proud  to  see  you  all  here — at  Yatton 
—homes  of  my  ancestry — known  to 
you  all — centuries.  Enjoyed  your- 
selves, I  hope — (great  applause)  ^and 
hope  you'll  often  come  and  do  thA 
Bame— C'tiU  greater  applauier^   "^vx* 
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ticular  glud  to  sco  the  ladiea — (a/>- 
pinuse) — often  heard  of  the  beauties 
of  Yatton — never  believed  it — no— 
bog  pardon,  mean  I  now  see  them — 
(applaiue.)  Am  fond  of  horses — {rip- 
ptttust)  —  raein^y  hunting,  and  all 
that.'*  (Here  Sir  liarkaway,  extend- 
ing his  hand,  publicly  shook  that  of 
the  eloquent  speaker.)  "  Sorry  to 
tarn  out  the — the — old  bird — tut— 
nest  not  his — mine  all  the  while — 
(emodon) — liear  him  no  ill-  will — («ji- 
plause,)  Political  principles— (/iro- 
Jbund  silence) — good  old  WJiig  prin- 
ciples— (loud  applawsr) — rights  of  the 
people — religious  liberty  and  all  that 
(jcocifcrous  oppUiuse) — found  at  my 
post  in  the  hour  ot  danger — enemy 
stole  a  march  on  me — Qfreat  lanyhttr 
and  applause,)  \Von*t  detain  you — 
ladies  and  gentlemen — driuk  your 
good  healths,  and  many  happy  returns 
of  the  day."  Down  sate  ^Ir  Tit- 
mouse, exhau.4ted  with  this  his  maiden 
speech  ;  and  fjuito  overpowered,  more- 
over, by  the  extraordinary  applause 
with  which  he  was  greeted  at  its  con- 
clusion. In  due  course  many  other 
toasts  were  drank.  "  Lady  Wildfire 
and  the  manitd  ladies,**  **3tiss  Wild- 
fire and  the  single  ladies,*'  "  •Sir 
llarakway  Rotyut  Wildfire,**  "  Reli- 
gious Lihtrty^*  (to  which  Mr  Mud- 
nint  responded  in  a  very  eloquent 
speech.)  •*  The  Liberty  of  the  Press;** 
**  Messrs  Quirk,  Gathinon,  and  Snap, 
the  enterprising,  skilful,  arid  learned 
professional  adviars  of  Mr  'Pitmouse,'* 
Dancing  was  now  luudly  called  for ; 
and  the  hall  was  speedily  prepared  for 
it.  By  this  lime,  however,  it  was  past 
eleven  o'clock :  the  free  potations  of 
all  the  men,  and  indeed  of  more  than 
one  of  the  ladies,  were  beginning  to 
tell,  and  the  noise  and  confusion  were 
Tcry  great.  Fierce  confused  sounds 
issued  from  the  servants  hall,  where 
it  proved  that  a  great  fight  was  going 
on  between  Pumpkin  the  gardener,  and 
a  man  who  insisted  on  shouting 
*'  Titmouse  for  ever — down  with  the 
Tory  Aubrey  I  **  Pumpkin  had  much 
the  best  of  it,  and  beat  his  opponent, 
after  a  severe  encounter,  into  silence 
and  submission.  Then  there  were  songs 
sung  in  all  the  rooms  at  once — speeches 
naao,  half-a-dozen  at  the  same  time ; 
in  short,  never  before  had  such  scenes 
been  witnessed,  or  such  uproar  heard, 
within  the  decorous,  the  dignified,  and 
Tonerable  precincts  of  Yatton.  Scenes 


ensued  which  really  baffle  description. 
Mr  Titmouse,  of  course,  drank  a  great 
quantity  of  wine,  although  Mr  Gam- 
mon never  left  his  i«ide,  and  checked 
him  fifty  times  when  he  was  about  to 
fill  his  glass  ;  and  the  cxeiiement  pro- 
duced by  wine,  will  I  trust,  in  some 
mcasui*e,  mitigate  the  reader*8  indig- 
nation at  hearing  of  a  little  incident 
which  occurred,  in  which  Titinou<e 
was  concerned,  and  which,  about  half- 
past  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, served  to  bring  that  brilliant  en- 
tertainment   to    a   somewhat  abrupt 
and   rather  unpleasant    termination. 
Scarcely  knowing  where  ho  was,  or 
what  ho  was  about,  I  am  sorry  to  sr.y, 
that  while  standing,  as  well  as  he  could, 
beside  Miss  Wildfire,  to  dance  for  the 
fifth  time  with  her — a  plump,   fair- 
faced,    good-natured    girl    of    about 
nineteen  or  twenty — he  suddenly  throw 
his  arms  round  her,   and   imprinted 
half- a  dozen   kisses  on  her  forehead, 
lips,    cheek,     and   neck,    before   she 
could  recover  from  the  confusion  into 
which  this  extraordinarv  assault  had 
thrown  her.   Her  faint  shriek  reached 
her  father's  ears,  while  he  was,  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  room,  persecuting 
Miss  Quirk  with  his  drunken  and  pro- 
fligate  impertinences.      Hastily    ap- 
proaching    the    quarter    where    his 
daughter's  voice  had  issued,  he  beheld 
her  just  extricated  from  the  insolent 
embrace  of  the  half-unconscious  Tit-- 
mouse,  and  greatly  agitated.     With 
flaming  eye  and  outbtretehed  arm,  he 
approached  his  luifortunate  little  host, 
and  seizing  hohl  of  his  right  ear,  al- 
niost  wrung  it  out  of  his  head,  Tit** 
mouse  quite  shrieking  with  the  pain  it 
occasioned.     Still  retaining  his  hold, 
uttering  the  while  most  fearful  impre« 
cations — ho  gavo  him  three  violent 
kicks  upon  the  seat  of  honour,  the 
last  of  which  sent  him  spinning  intotho 
arms  of  old  Mr  Quirk,  who  was  hurry- 
ing up  to  his  relief,  and  who  fell  llit 
on  the  floor  with  tho  violent  concus- 
sion.    Then  Miss  Quirk  nibbed  for- 
ward and  screamed ;  a  scene  of  dread- 
ful confusion  ensued ;  and  at  length 
the  infuriated  and  half-drunken  bar- 
onet, forced  away  by  his  wife  and  bis 
daughter,  quitted  the  Hall,  and  got 
into    his    carriage,    uttering    fearful 
threats  and  curses  all  the  way  home  ; 
without  once  adverting  to  the  eircum* 
-  stance,  of  which  also  Lady  Wildfhv 
and  her  daughter  were  not  aware,  that 
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he  had  been  himself  engaged  iu  perpe- 
trating the  very  same  kind  of  miscon- 
duct which  ho  had  so  scverclj  and 
justly  punished  in  poor  Titmouse. 
As  fur  Mr  Yalioo  and  Mr  Fitz- Snooks, 
they  had  been  in  quest  of  the  same 
species  of  amusement  the  whole  night ; 
and  bad  each  of  them,  in  pursuing 
their  adventures  in  the  servants*  halU 
Tery  narrowly  escaped  much  more 
serious  indignities  and  injuries  tlian 
had  falWn  to  the  lot  of  the  hospitable 
owner  of  the  mansion. 

About  half-past  four  o'clock,  the 
sun  was  shining  in  cloudless  splendour, 
the  air  cleared,  and  all  nature  seeming 
freshened  after  the  storm  of  the  pre* 
ceeding  day  ;  but  what  a  scene  was 
presented  at  Yatton !  Two  or  three 
persons,  one  with  his  hat  off,  asleep ; 
another  grasping  a  half-empty  bottle; 
and  a  third  in  a  state  of  desperate  in- 
disposition, were  to  he  seen,  at  consi- 
derable distances  from  each  other,  by 
the  side  of  the  cairlageroad  leading 
down  to  the  park-gates.  Four  or  five 
horses,  ready  saddled  and  bridled,  but 
neglected,  and  apparently  forgotten 
by  both  servants  and  masters,  were 
wandering  about  the  fine  green  old 
court  opposite  the  hall  door,  eating  the 
grass,  and  crushing  with  their  hoofs 
the  beautiful  beds  of  flowers  and  shrubs 
which  surrounded  it*  Mr  Gl}  stores 
gig  bad  got  its  wheels  entangled  with 
the  old  sundial, — having  been  drawn 
thither  by  the  horse,  which  had  been 
put  into  it  at  least  two  hours  ago;  op- 
posite the  ball-door  stood  the  post- 
chaise  which  had  brought  Mr  and  Mrs 
Mudflint  and  their  daughter.  The 
latter  two  were  sittinp:  in  it,  one  asleep 
— theother,  Mrs  Mudflint, anxiously  on 
the  look-out  for  her  husband,  from  time 
to  time  calling  to  him,  but  in  vain  ; 
for  about  half  an  hour  before,  he  had 
quitted  the  room  where  he,  Mr  Flesh- 
pot,  Mr  Going  Gone,  and  Mr  Cen- 
tipede had  been  playing  a  rubber  at 
whist,  till  they  almost  all  of  them 
fell  asleep  with  their  cards  in  their 
hands,  and  made  his  way  to  the  stables, 
where,  not  finding  his  chaise  in  the 
yard,  or  his  horses  in  the  stalls,  he 
rapposed  his  wife  and  daughter  had 
gone  home,  whither  ho  followed 
them  by  the  footpath  leading  through 
the  fields  which  stretched  along  the 
high«road  to  Grilston ;  and  along 
which  said  fields  ho  was,  at  that  mo- 
ment, Btaggeringy  hiccupping,  not 
dearly  untuntuuUog  where  he  was. 


nor  where  ho  had  last  seen  his  wife  and 
daughter.     Candles  and  lamps  were 
still  burning  and  glimmerieg  in  some 
of  the  rooms ;  and  in  the  servants'  hall 
there  were  some  dozen  or  so,  who^ 
having  awoko  from  a  deep  sleep,  were 
calling  for  more  ale,  or  wine,  or  what- 
ever else  they  could  get-      Some  of 
the  old  family  servants  had  fled  hours 
ago  from   scenes  of  such   unwonted 
riot,  to  their  bed- rooms,  and,  having 
locked  and  barricaded  the  doors,  gone 
to  bleeps     Mr  GritHths  sate  in  an  old 
arm-chair  in  the  library,  the  picture  of 
misery;  he  had  been  repeatedly  abused 
and  insulted  during  the  night,  and  had 
fled  thither,  unable  to  bear  the  sight 
of  the  disgusting  revelry   that  was 
every  where  around  going  forward. 
In  short,  at  every  point  that  caught 
the  eye,  were  visible  the  evidences  of 
the   villanous    debauchery  that   had 
prevailed  for  the  la&t  seven  hours ; 
and  which,  under  the  Titmouse  dy- 
nasty, was  likely  to  prevail  at  all  times 
thereafter.      As  for    Mr    Titmouse, 
half  stunned  with  the  treatmei^t  he  had 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Hark- 
away,  he  had  been  carried  to  bed — to 
the  late  bed- room  of  Mr  and   Mrs 
Aubrey— wherehisezcessive,  and  mis* 
cellaneous,  and  large- continued  pota-* 
tions,  aiding  the  ettect  of  the  serious 
injuries  which  he  had   sustained,  he 
Liy  sprawling  on  the  bed,  half  un- 
dressed, iu  a  truly  deplorable  condi- 
tion.   Mr  Glystcr,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  his  bed  side  upwards  of  an 
hour  before,  sate,  now  nodding  in  his 
chair,  beside  his  patient ;  and  pretty 
nearly  in  a  state  of  similar  exhaustion 
were  his  valet  and  the  housekeeper, 
who  had,  from  time  to  time,  wiped 
her    eyes    and    sobbed   aloud  when 
thinking  of  past  times,  and  the  griev- 
ous change  that  had  come  over  old 
Yatton.    Mr  Yahoo,  Mr  Fitz- Snooks, 
Mr  Snap   Mr  Quirk,  and  Miss  Quirky 
(the  last  having  retired  to  her  bed- 
room in  alarm,  at  the  time  of  Titmouse's 
mischance,)  were  in  their  respective 
chambers,  all  of  them  probably  asleep. 
Poor  Hector,  chained  to  his  kennel, 
having  barked  himself  hoarse  for  se- 
veral hours,  lay  fast  asleep,  no  one 
having  attended  to  him,  or  given  him 
any  thing  to  eat  since  Mr  Titmouse's 
arrival.     Gammon  had  fled  from  the 
scene,  in  disgust  and  alarm,  to  his 
bed- room,  some  three  hours  before, 
but  unable  to  *l«e^— tlq\^W^ivi«^ 
Willi  exccM  ot  n Vne,  tot  \»\«^  ^tm^ 
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but  a  Tory  few  glasses  —  bad  arisen 
about  four  o'clock,  and  was  at  that 
momentwandoring  slowly,  with  folded 
arms  and  downcast  countenance,  up 
and  down  the  fine  avenue  of  elm-trees, 
where,  it  may  be  recollected,  Mr  Au- 
brey had  spent  a  portion  of  the  last 
evening  of  his  stay  at  Yatton. 

Such  is  my  account — and  as  fair  an 
account  as  1  know  how  to  give  of  the 
matter;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe 
how  very  differently  the  same  thing 
will  strike  ditlercnt  people.  As  soon 
as  the  grateful  Mr  Centipede  had  re- 
covered from  the  excitement  occasioned 
by  the  part  ho  had  taken  in  the  me- 
morable occasion  above  described,  he 
set  to  work  with  the  pen  of  a  ready, 
writer,  and  in  the  next  number  of  the 
**  Yorkshire  Stingo,'*  there  appeared 
the  following  interesting  account  of  the 

"  Festivities  at  Yatton-hall,  on  the 
occasion  of  possession  being  taken 
by  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esquire, 

*'  Yesterday  this  interesting  event 
came  off  with  signal  eclat.  Notwith- 
standing the  very  unfavourable  state 
of  the  weather,  about  five  o*clock  in 
the  evening  an  imposing  cavalcade, 
comprising  many  of  the  leading  gentry 
and  yeomanry  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, on  foot  and  on  horseback,  preceded 
by  an  admirable  band,  and  a  large  and 
splendid  banner,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion—" Welcome  to  Yatton,''  went  out 
to  meet  the  above  gentlemen,  whoso 
cortege,  in  two  carriages,  made  its 
appearance  in  the  village  about  half, 
past  five.  The  band  immediately  struck 
up  "  See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes  I " 
which,  however,  was  nearly  drowned 
in  the  shout  which  welcomed  the  new 
proprietor  of  the  noble  estate  of  Yatton. 
His  carrliige  was  of  the  most  taste- 
ful,  splendid,  and  unique  description, 
and  attracted  universal  admiration. 
Mr  Titmouse  repeatedly  bowed 
throu(*h  the  carriage  windows,  in 
graceful  acknowledgment  of  the  cor- 
dial welcome  and  congratulations  with 
which  he  was  received.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  light-blue  surtout,  with 
velvet  collar,  full  black  stock,  and  a 
rich  velvet  waistcoat  of  plaid  pattern. 
His  countenance  is  handsome  and  ez- 

Eressive,  his  eye  penetrating,  and  his 
row  strongly  indicative  of  thought. 
He  appears  to  be  little  more  than 
twenty -five  years  old  ;  so  that  ho  has 
before  him  the  prospect  of  a  long  and 
biiJlJaot  career  o(  happiness  and  pub* 


lie  usefulness.  Tables  were  spread 
in  all  the  chief  apartments,  groaniog 
beneath  the  most  costly  viands.  AU 
the  luxuries  of  the  season  were  there; 
and  the  wines  (which  we  believe  were 
those  of  Mr  Aubrey)  were  of  the  first 
description.  Grace  was  said  by  the  ex- 
emplary vicar  of  Grilston,  the  Rev. 
Mr  Flesh  pot ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Mud- 
flint  returned  thanks.  Sir  Harkaway 
Rotgut  Wildfire  (whose  amiable  lady 
and  accomplished  daughter  were  pre 
sent)  proposed  the  health  of  Mr  Tit« 
mouse  in  a  brief,  but  manly  and  cordial 
address ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Mr 
Titmouse  acknowledged  the  toast, 
which  was  drunk  with  the  greatest 
possible  enthusiasm — the  simplicity, 
point,  and  fervour  which  characterised 
every  word  he  uttered — were  such  as  to 
excite  lively  emotion  in  all  who  heard 
it,  and  warrant  the  highest  expecta- 
tions of  his  success  in  parliament. 
Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than 
his  brief  allusions  to  the  sufl^erings  and 
privations  which  he  had  undergone 
— nothing  more  delicate  and  forbear- 
ing than  the  feeling  which  pervaded 
his  momentary  allusions  to  the  late 
occupant  of  Yatton.  When,  however, 
he  distinctly  avowed  his  political  prin- 
ciples as  those  ofa  strong  and  decided 
Whig — as  those  of  a  dauntless  cham- 
pion of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
among  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects — the  applause  was  long  and 
enthusiastic.  After  dinner,  the  great 
hall  was  cleared  for  dancing,  which 
was  opened  by  Mr  Titmouse  and 
Miss  Wildfire  ;  Lady  Wildfire  be?ng 
led  out  by  the  Honourable  ]\Ir  Ya- 
hoo,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr  Tit- 
mouse. Wo  should  not  omit  to  men- 
tion that  Miss  Quirk  (the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Caleb  Quirk,  Esq.,  the  head  uf 
the  distinguished  firm  of  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon,  and  Snap,  of  London,  to  whoso 
untiring  and  most  able  exertions  is 
owing  the  happy  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  ownership  of  the 
Yatton  property)  accompanied  her 
father,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Mr 
Titmouse,  who  danced  several  sets 
with  her.  Sir  Algernon  Fitz- Snooks, 
a  distinguished  fashionable,  also  ac- 
companied Mr  Titmouse,  and  entered 
with  great  spirit  into  all  the  gdeties 
of  the  evening.  The  <  light  fantastic 
toe'  was  kept  '  tripping' till  a  late,  or 
rather  verv  early  hour  in  the  morning 
^when  the  old  hall  was  once  more 
(for  a  Ume)  surrendered  to  the  repose 
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and  solitude  from  which  it  has  been  so 
suddenly  and  joyously  aroused.'*  [In 
another  part  of  the  paper  was  con* 
tained  a  bitter  and  abusive  paragraph, 
charging  Mr  Aubrey  with  being  a 
party  to  the  '*  flagrant  and  iniouitous 
jol>,"  by  which  Sir  Percival  Pickering 
was  returned  for  the  borough ;  and 
intimating  pretty  distinctly,  that  Mr 
Aubrey  had  not  gone  without  "  a  con- 
sideration*' for  his  share  in  the  ne- 
farious transaction.] 

A  somewhat  different  account  of 
the  affair  appeared  in  the  **  York 
TfiUB  Blue**  of  the  same  day. 

•*  We  have  received  one  or  two  ac- 
counts of  the  orffies  of  which  Yatton 
Hall  was  yesterday  the  scene,  on  oc- 
casion of  Mr  Titmouse  taking  posses- 
sion. We  shall  not  give  publicity  to 
the  details  which  have  been  furnished 
us^hoping  that  the  youth  and  inex- 
perience of  the  new  owner  of  Yatton 
(all  allowance,  also,  being  made  for 
the  very  natural  excitement  of  such 
an  occasion)  will  be  allowed  in  some 
measure  to  palliate  the  conduct  then 
exhibited.  One  fact,  however,  we  may 
mention,  that  a  ^ery  serious  fracas 
arose  between  Mr  Titmouse  and  a 
certidn  well-known  sporting  Baronet, 
which  is  expected  to  give  employment 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe. 
Nothing,  by  the  way,  could  be  more 
absurd  and  contemptible  than  the  at- 
tempt at  a  '  Proeession'  which  was  got 
up — of  which  our  accounts  are  ludi- 
crous in  the  extreme.  Will  our  read- 
ers believe  it,  that  the  chief  person- 
ages figuring  on  the  occasion,  were 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  a  certsdn 
low  Radical  paper — which  will  no 
doubt,  this  day,  favour  its  readers  with 
a  flaming  description  of  this  *  memor- 
able affair?'** 


""  Titmouse,  assisted  by  his  anxious 
valet,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  get 
up,  and  make  his  appearance  the  next 
day  at  dinner.  Aided  by  a  glass  of 
pretty  strong  brandy  and  water,  he  at 
length  got  through  the  fatiguing  du- 
ties of  the  toilet,  and  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  his  travelling  com- 
panions were  awaiting  his  arrival-* 
dinner  being  momentarily  expected  to 
be  announced.  Ho  was  deadly  pale; 
his  knees  trembled ;  his  eyes  could 
not  bear  the  light ;  and  every  thing 
seemed  in  undulating  motion  around 
him,  as  he  sunk  in  silent  exhaustion  on 
iho9ofa.  Afiterafewmusate8*contiQU« 


ance,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
room,  leaning  on  Gammon's  arm,  who 
conducted  him  to  his  bed-room,  and 
left  him  in  charge  of  his  valet,  who 
got  him  again  into  bed,  where  he  lay 
enduring  much  agony,  (Dr  Goddart 
being  sent  for,)  while  his  friends  were 
enjoying  themselves  at  dinner.  J 

Snap  had  set  off  the  ensuing  day  \ 
for  town,  by  the  first  coach,  pur-  ' 
suant  to  the  arrangement  already 
spoken  of;  but  I  think  that  old  Mr 
Quirk  would  have  made  up  his  mind 
to  continue  at  Yatton  until  something 
definite  had  been  done  by  Titmouse, 
in  two  matters  which  absorbed  all  the 
thoughts  of  the  old  gentleman — his 
daughter,  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
Pounds  bond.  Miss  Quirk,  however, 
intense  as  was  her  anxiety  to  become 
the  affianced  bride  of  Titmouse,  and 
as  such  the  mistress  of  the  delightfhl 
domain  where  at  present  she  dwelt 
only  as  a  guest — and  in  a  very  em- 
barrassing position — was  not  so  blind 
to  all  perception  of  womanly  delicacy 
as  to  prolong  her  stay  at  Yatton ;  and 
at  length  prevailed  upon  her  father  to 
take  their  departure  on  the  day  but 
one  after  that  on  which  they  had  ar« 
rived.  Mr  Quirk  was  perfectly  wretch- 
ed ;  he  vehemently  distrusted  Tit- 
mouse— he  feared  and  detested  Gam- 
mon. As  for  the  former  gentleman, 
he  had  not  made  any  definite  advances 
whatever  towards  Miss  Quirk.  He 
had  not  afforded  to  any  one  the 
slightest  evidence  of  a  promise  of 
marriage,  either  express  or  implied. 
He  chattered  to  Miss  Quirk  an  infi- 
nite deal  of  civil  nonsense — but  that 
was  all,  in  spite  of  the  innumerable 
opportunities  afforded  him  by  the 
lady.  Was  Titmouse  acting  under 
the  secret  advice  of  that  deceitful 
devil  Gammon? — thought  Mr  Quirk, 
in  an  ecstacy  of  perplexity  and  appre- 
hension. Then  as  to  the  other  matd 
ter — but  there  Gammon  had  as  deep 
a  stake,  almost,  in  proportion,  as  Quirk 
himself.  On  the  morning  of  his  de- 
parture, he  and  Gammon  had  a  very 
long  interview,  in  which  they  several 
times  came  to  high  words ;  but  in  the 
end  Gammon  vanquished  his  opponent 
as  usual;  allayed  all  his  apprehen- 
sions ;  accounted  for  Titmouse's  con- 
duct in  the  most  natural  way  in  the 
world — look  at  his  position  just  now, 
the  excitement,  the  novelty,  the  be- 
wilderment, the  indisposition  he  waa 
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not  a  moment  to  bring  liim  to  book  I 
In  shorty  Gammon  at  length  brought 
Quirk,  who  had  receWed  the  first  in- 
timation of  the  matter  with  a  sudden 
aruni  of  surprise  and  anger»  to  ac- 
knowledge the  propriety  of  Gam- 
mon's remaining  behind,  to  protect  Tit- 
mouse from  the  designing  Yahoo  that 
had  got  hold  of  him ;  and  solemnly 
pledged  himself,  as  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  to  use  hb  utmost  efforts 
to  bring  about,  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, the  two  grand  objects  of  Mr 
Quirk*s  wishes.  With  this  the  old 
gentleman  was  fain  to  be  satisfied ; 
but  entered  the  chaise  which  was  to 
convey  Miss  Quirk  and  himself  to 
Griiston,  with  as  rueful  a  counte- 
nance as  he  had  ever  exhibited  in  his 
life.  Mr  Titmouse  was  sutlicicntly 
recovered  to  be  present  at  the  depar- 
ture of  Miss  (^uirk,  who  regarded  his 
interesting  and  languid  looks  with  an 
eye  of  melting  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion. With  half  a  smile  and  half  a 
tear,  she  slipped  into  his  hand,  as  ho 
led  her  to  the  chaise,  a  little  sprig  of 
heart's  case,  which  he  at  once  stuck 
into  the  button- hole  of  his  coat. 

**  Ton  my  soul — must  you  go? 
Devilish  sorry  you  can't  stay  to  havo 
seen  some  fun  I — The  old  gent  (mean- 
ing her  father)  don't  quite  seem  to 
like  it — he,  he  I"  said  he  in  a  low  tone : 
then  ho  handed  her  into  the  chaise, 
she  dropping  her  veil  to  conceal 
the  starting  tear  of  mingled  disap- 
pointment, and  desire,  and  disgust — 
and  they  drove  off,  Titmouse  kissing 
his  hand  to  her,  as  he  stood  upon  the 
steps  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  out 
of  sight,  he  exchanged  a  very  signifi- 
eaut  smile  with  Mr  Gammon. 

The  next  day.  Titmouse  rose  about 
ten  o'clock,  almost  entirely  recovered 
from  his  indisposition.  Accompanied 
by  Mr  Yahoo  and  Mr  Fitz- Snooks, 
with  whom  he  was  conversing  as  to 
the  course  he  should  take  with  refer- 
ence to  Sir  Harkaway — whom,  how- 
ever, they  advised  him  to  treat  with  si- 
lent contempt,  as  he.  Titmouse,  was 
clearly  in  the  wrong— he  took  a  stroll, 
about  noon,  down  the  path  leading  to 
the  park  gates.  They  all  three  had 
cigars  iu  their  mouths,  Titmouse 
walking  between  them,  as  odious- 
looking  a  little  puppy,  sure,  as  man 
ever  saw — puffing  out  his  smoke  slow- 
ly, and  with  half- closed  eye,  his 
right  hand  stuck  into  his  coat  pocket, 
and  resting  ou  his  hip.    Tlieso  three 
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figures—  Heaven  save  the  mark! — were 
the  new  lord  of  Yatton  and  his  select 
friends ! 

<<  By  jingo,  surely  here  comes  a 
parson,'*  quoth  Titmouse ;  "  whi^t  the 
d— 1  can  he  want  with  me?'* — 'Twas 
Dr  Tatham,  who  slowly  approached 
them,  dressed  in  his  Sunday  suit,  and 
leaning  on  his  old-fashioned  walking- 
stick,  given  him  many,  many  years 
ago  by  the  deceased  Mrs  Aubrey. 

"  Let's  have  some  sport,"  said  Fitz- 
Snooks. 

"  We  must  look  devilish  serious — 
no  grinning  till  the  proper  time,** 
said  Yahoo. 

"  Hollo — you,  sir!"  commenced 
Titmouse,  "  who  are  you  ?'*  Dr 
Tatham  took  off  his  hat,  bowed,  and 
was  passing  on. 

**  Devilish  cool,  upon — my — soul — 
sir!*'  said  Titmouse,  stopping,  and  sta- 
ring impudently  at  the  worthy  little 
Doctor,  who  seemed  taken  quite  by 
surprise. 

<<  My  worthy  old  gentleman,'*  said 
Yahoo,  with  mock  respect,  '<  are  you 
aware  who  it  was  that  asked  you  a 
question  ?" 

"  I  am  not,  sir,'*  replied  Dr  Tat- 
ham quietly >  but  resolutely. 

'<  My  name  is  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
at  your  service — and  you  are  now  iu 
my  grounds,"  said  Titmouse,  approach- 
ing him  with  an  impudent  air. 

'*  Have  1  really  the  honour  to  ad- 
dross  Mr  Titmouse?"  enquired  Dr 
Tatham,  somewhat  incredulously. 

*'  Why,  *pon  my  life  I  think  so, 
unless  I'm  changed  lately:  and  by 
Jove,  sir — nowt  who  are  you?" 

'*  I  am  Dr  Tatham,  sir,  the  vicar 
of  Yatton  ;  I  had  intended  calling  at 
the  Hall  to  offer  my  compliments, 
but  I  fear  1  am  intruding" — 

''  Devil  a  bit — no,  *pon  honour,  no ! 
your'ro  a  very  good  old  fellow,  I  don't 
doubt — is  that  little  church  outside, 
yours  ?'* 

«*  It  is,  sir,"  replied  Dr  Tatham, 
seriously  and  sternly  ;  his  manner 
a  little  abashing  the  presumptuous 
little  coxcomb  who  addressed  him. 

"Oh — well— I — I — 'pen  my  soul, 
happy  to  see  yon,  sir-^you'll  fiud 
something  to  eat  in  the  Hall,  I  dare- 
say"— 

'*  Do  you  preach  there  next  Sun- 
day?" enquired   Mr   Yahoo,    whoso 
gross  countenance  filled  Dr  Tatham 
.  with  unspeakable  aversion. 

**  I  preach  there  every  Sunday,  sir> 
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lwiee«"  he  repliedj  gravely  and  dli- 
tantly. 

"  VoQ  8ee«  Bir/'.lieped  Fitz- Snooks, 
"the  prayen  are  to — lo— dM/uA  long 
and  tiresome — if  you  could— eh?— ^ 
shorten  'em  a  little  ?" — 

Dr  Tatham  slowly. turned  away 
from  them»  and«  disregarding  their 
calls  to  hifflf  though  their  tone  of  voice 
was  greatly  alteredy  walked  back  again 
towwls  the  gatCf  and  quitted  the 
parkf  for  the  first  time  in  his  lifCf  with 
feelings  of  mortal  repugnance.  On 
reaching  his  little  studyi  be  sate  down 
in  his  old  arm-chairf  and  fell  into  a  sad 
reverie  that  lasted  more  than  an  houTj 
and  then  he  g^t  up  to  go  and  see  the 
old  blind  stag-hound  fed— and  he 
looked  at  it»  licking  his  hands«  with 
feelings  of  unusual  tenderness ;  and  the 
little  Doctor  shed  a  tear  or  two  as  he 
patted  its  smooth  grey  old  head. 

On  Saturday  momingy  Mr  Tit- 
mouse, at  Mr  Gammon's  instance^ 
had  fixed  to  go  over  the  estate*  accom- 
panied by  that  gentlcmauj  and  by  Mr 
Waters  and  Dickons*  to  give  all  the 
information  required  of  them*  and  point 
out  the  position  and  extent  of  the  pfo- 
perty.  To  an  eye  capable  of  appre- 
ciating it*  in  what  admirable  order 
was  every  thing!  but  Titmouse  quickly 
tired  of  it,  and  when  about  a  mile 
from  the  Hall,  discovered  that  bo  had 
Icfl  his-  cigar-box  behind  him;  at 
which  he  expressed  infinite  concern* 
and*  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  Gam- 
mon* and  the  contempt  of  his  two 
bailiffs*  insisted  on  returning  home;  so 
they  re-entered  the  park.  How  beau- 
tiful it  was  I  Its  gently  undulating 
surface*  smooth  as  if  overspread  with 
green  velvet ;  trees*  great  and  small* 
single  and  in  clumps*  standing  in  po- 
sitions so  picturesque  and  command- 
ing ;  the  broad*  babbling*  clear  trout- 
stream  winding  through  every  part  of 
the  park*  with  hero  and  there  a 
mimic  fall,  seen  faintly  Hashing  and 
glistening  in  the  distance ;  herds  of 
deer  suddenly  startled  amid  their 
green  pastures  and  silent  shades*  and 
moving  off  with  graceful  case  and 
rapidity;  hero  and  thcr^  a  rustic 
bridge  over  the  stream ;  here  an  old 
stone  bench  placed  on  an  elevation 
commanding  an  extensive  prospect; 
there  a  kind  of  grotto,  or  an  ivy.  cov- 
ered summer-house  ;  then  the  dense* 
extensive,  and  gloomy  woods,  forming 
a  semicircular  sweep  round  the  back 
of  the  Hidl ;  all  around,  nearly  as  far 


as  the  eye  could  reach*  land  of  every 
kind  in  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion* plentifully  stocked  with  fine 
cattle*  and  interspersed  with  snug  and 
substantial  farms. 

All  this*  thought  Titmouse*  might 
do  very  well  for  those  who  fancied 
that  sort  of  thing ;  but  as  for  himf 
how  the  devil  could  he  have  thought 
of  leaving  his  cigars  behind  him  I 
Where*  he  wondered,  were  Yahoo  and 
Fits- Snooks  ?  and  quickened  his  pace 
homeward. 

On  Gammon  the  scene  they  had 
been  witnessing  had  made  a  profound 
impression  ;  and  as  his  attention  was 
now  and  then  called  off  from  contem« 
plating  it  by  some  ignorant  and  puerile 
remark  of  the  proprietor  of  the  fine 
domain*  he  felt  a  momentary  exaspera* 
tion  at  himself  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Aubreys, 
and  the  introduction  of  such  a  creature 
as  Titmouse.  That  revived  certain 
other  thoughts,  which  led  him  into 
speculations  of  a  description  which 
would  have  afforded  uneasiness  even 
to  the  littio  idiot  beside  him*  could  he 
have  been  made  aware  of  them.  But 
the  cloud  that  had  darkened  his  brow 
was  dispelled  by  a  word  or  two  of 
Titmouse.  "  Mr  Gammon*  'pon  my 
soul  you're  devilish  dull  to-day !"  said 
he.  Gammon  started  ;  and  with  his 
winning  smile  and  cheerful  voice* 
instantly  replied*  '*  Oh*  Mr  Titmouse* 
I  was  only  thinking  how  happy  yon 
arc ;  and  that  you  deserve  it  I" 

"  Yes  ;  *pon  my  soul  it  ought  all  to 
have  been  mine  at  my  birth !  Don*t 
it  tiro  you*  Mr  Gammon*  to  walk  in 
this  up-and-down*  zig-zag,  here-and* 
there  sort  of  way  ?  It  docs  me,  'pon 
my  life  I  What  would  I  give  for  a 
cigar  at  this  moment ! " 

Tlie  next  day  was  the  Sabbath* 
tranquil  and  beautiful ;  and  just  as  the 
little  tinkling  bell  of  Yatton  church 
had  ceased*  Dr  Tatham  rose*  in  his 
reading-desk*  and  commenced  the 
prayers.  The  church  was  quite  full, 
for  every  one  was  naturally  anxious 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  new  tenants 
of  the  squire's  pew.  It  was  empty* 
however*  till  about  five  minutes  after 
the  service  had  commenced,  when  a 
gentleman  walked  slowly  up  to  the 
church-door;  and  having  whispered 
an  enquiry  of  the  old  pew-opener 
which  was  the  squire's  pew*  she  led 
him  into  it — all  eyes  settled  upon  him, 
and  all  BtTu^^WmlVi)^^  v^^^^^^^^^^^"^ 
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calm  keen  foaturesy  and  gentlemanly 
figure.  'Twas,  of  course.  Gammon ; 
inio*  with  the  utmost  decoram  and 
solemnity,  haying  stood  for  near  a 
minute  with  his  hat  covering  his  face, 
during  which  time  he  reflected  that 
Miss  Auhrey  had  sate  in  that  pew  on 
the  last  occasfon  of  his  attendance  at 
the  church,  turned  round,  and  behayed 
with  the  greatest  seriousness  and  re* 
Terence  throughout  the  seryice,  pay- 
ing marked  attention  to  the  sermon. 
Gammon  was  an  unbeliever,  but  he 
thought  Dr  Tatham  a  very  sensible 
man,  who  was  most  probably  in  ear- 
nest ;  and  he  felt  disposed  to  admit, 
as  his  eye  glanced  round  the  atten- 
tive and  decent  congregation,  that  the 
sort  of  thing  was  not  without  its  ad- 
vantages. Almost  all  present  took 
him  for  Titmouse,  and  watched  every 
turn  of  his  countenance  with  intense 
interest ;  and,  in  their  simplicity,  they 
rejoiced  that  Mr  Aubrey's  successor 
was,  at  all  events,  so  grave  and  re- 
spectable-looking a  man ;  and  they 
fancied  that  he  frequently  thought  of 
those  whose  seat  bo  was  occupying 
with  kindness  and  regret.  About  the 
middle  of  tiie  service,  the  doors  of  the 


church  being  wide  open,  the  congre- 
gation beheld  three  gentlemen  smok- 
ing cigars,  and  laughing  and  talking 
together,  approaching  the  porch. 
They  were  dressed  very  finely  in- 
deed ;  and  were  supposed  to  be  some 
of  the  great  friends  of  the  new  squire. 
They  stopped  when  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  church  ;  and  after  whispering 
together  for  a  moment,  one  of  them, 
having  expelled  a  mouthful  of  smoke, 
stepped  forward  to  the  door,  holding 
his  cigar  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  taking  off  his  hat.  There  was 
a  faint  smirk  on  hb  face,  (for  he  did 
not  catch  the  stern  countenance  of 
Gammon  anxiously  directed  towards 
him,)  till  he  beheld  Dr  Tatham*8 
solemn  eye  fixed  upon  him,  while  he 
made  a  momentary  pause.  Titmouse 
blushed  scarlet ;  made  a  hesitating  but 
most  respectful  bow ;  and,  stepping 
back  a  few  paces,  replaced  his  hat  on 
his  head,  and  lit  his  cigar  from  that  of 
MrFitz-Snooksjperhapsunconsciously, 
within  view  of  more  than  half  the 
congregation.  Then  the  three  gentle- 
men,  after  Mr  Titmouse  had  spoken 
a  word  or  two  to  them,  burst  out  into 
a  laugh,  and  quitted  the  churchyard. 
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AnBBEY*8  sudden  plunge  into  the 
cold  and  deep  stream  of  trouble,  had 
—the  first  shock  over — served,  as  it 
were,  to  brace  his  nerves.  *Ti8  at 
such  a  time,  and  on  such  an  occasion, 
that  the  temper  and  quality  of  the 
soul  are  tried ;  whether  it  be  weak  in 
seeming  strength,  or  strong  in  seeming 
weakness.  How  many  are  thcrCf 
walking  with  smiling  complacent  con- 
fidence  along  the  flowery  bank,  who, 
if  suddenly  bidden  to  strip  and  enter , 
would  turn  pale  and  tremble  as  they 
reluctantly  prepared  to  obey  the  stern 
mandate ;  and,  after  a  convulsive 
shudder,  a  faint  shriek,  a  brief  struggle, 
disappear  from  tho  surface  paralysed, 
never  to  be  seen  again !  In  such  a 
point  of  view,  let  me  hope  that  the 
situation  of  Aubrey,  one  of  deepening 
difficulty  and  danger — the  is^ue  of 
which,  hid  in  the  darkness  of  the 
future,  no  earthly  intelligence  can 
predict — will  excite  in  the  thoughtful 
reader  an  anxiety  not  unmingledwith 
confidence. 

The  enervating  effects  of  inactiuitj^ 
upon  the  physical  structure  and  ener** 
gies  of  mankind,  few  can  have  fouled 
to  observe.  Rust  is  more  fatal  to 
metal  than  wear.  A  thorough- bred 
racer,  if  confined  lo  stable  orpaddocki 
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or  a  boxer,  born  of  the  finest  muscu- 
lar make,  if  prematurely  incarcerated 
In  a  jail,  will,  after  a  few  years,  be* 
come  quite  unable  to  compete  with 
those  vastly  their  inferiors  in  natural 
endowments  and  capabilities;  how- 
ever, they  may,  with  careful  training, 
be  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  and 
exercise  of  their  powers.  Thus  is  it 
with  the  temper  and  intellect  of  man, 
which,  secluded  from  the  scenes  of 
appropriate  stimulus  and  exercise,  be- 
come relaxed  and  weakened.  What 
would  have  become  of  the  glorious 
spirit  and  powers  of  Achilles,  if  his 
days  had  aJl  melted  away  in  tho  ten* 
der,  delicate,  emasculating  inactivity 
and  indulgence  of  the  court  of  Lyco- 
medes  ?  The  language  of  tho  ancient 
orator  concerning  his  art  may  bo 
applied  to  life,  that  not  only  its  great- 
ness, but  its  enjoyment,  consists  in 
action— ac/ion — action.  The  feeli 
ings,  for  instance,  may  become  so 
morbidly  sensitive,  as  to  give  an  ap^ 
pearance  of  weakness  to  the  wholq 
character ;  and  this  is  likely  to  be 
specially  tho  case  of  one  born  with 
feelings  of  superior  liveliness  and  deli- 
cacy, if  he  moves  only  in  the  regions  of 
silent  and  profound  ab&tx«s.tA»tL  veA. 
contemplatioTi— m  l^ow  t^tofc^  xfe- 
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gions  which  may  be  termed  a  sort  of 
paradise*  where  every  conceivahlc 
aource  of  enjoyment  is  cultivated  for 
the  fortunate  and  fastidious  occupants, 
to  the  very  uttermost,  and  all  those 
innumerable  things  which  fret,  worry» 
and  harass  the  temper,  the  head,  and 
the  heart  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
rude  re^^ions  of  ordinary  life — 
most  anxiously  weeded  out  ;  in- 
stead of  entering  into  the  throng  of 
life,  and  taking  part  in  its  constant 
cares  and  conflicts — scenes  which  re- 
quire all  his  energies  always  in  excr- 
oiie,  to  keep  his  place  and  escapo  being 
trodden  under  foot.  Rely  upon  it, 
that  the  roan  who  feels  a  tendency  to 
•hrink  from  collision  with  his  fellows, 
to  run  away  with  distaste  or  npprehen- 
uon  from  the  great  practical  business 
of  life,  does  not  enjoy  complete  moral 
or  intellectual  health — will  quickly 
contract  a  silly  conceit  and  fastidious- 
ness, or  sink  into  imhecility  and  mis- 
anthropy ;  and  should  devoutly  thank 
Providence  for  the  occasion,  however 
momentarily  startling  and  irritating, 
which  stirs  him  out  of  his  lethargy, 
hla  cowardly  lethargy,  and  sends  him 
among  his  fellows — puts  him,  in  a 
manner,  upon  a  course  of  training ; 
upon  an  experience  of  comparative 
iuffering,  it  may  be  of  sorrow,  requir- 
ing the  exercise  of  powers  of  which  he 
had  before  scarcely  been  conscious, 
and  gives  him  presently  the  exhila- 
rating consciousness  that  he  is  exhil)- 
idng  himself — a  man ;  "  ay,  every 
inch**— A  MAN. 

''  It  is  probable,"  says  a  very  acute 
and  powerful  writer  of  the  present 
day,  Mr  Foster,  in  his  Essay  on 
"  Decision  of  Character*' — "  that  the 
men  most  distinguished  for  decision, 
have  not,  in  general,  possessed  a  large 
share  of  tenderness  ;  and  it  Is  easy  to 
imagine  that  the  laws,  according  to 
which  our  nature  is  formed,  will  with 
great  difficulty  allow  the  combination 
of  the  refined  sensibilities,  with  a 
hardy,  never  shrinking,  never  yielding 
constancy.  Is  it  not  almost  of  the 
essence  of  this  constancy,  to  be  free 
from  even  the  perception  of  such  im- 
pressions as  cause  a  mind,  weak 
through  susceptibility,  to  relax,  or  to 
waver? — No  doubt,  this  firmness  con- 
sists partly  in  overcoming  feelings — 
but  it  may  consist  partly,  too»  in  not 
having  them."  Tlie  cuf^e  I  am  con- 
templating is  perhaps  the  difficult, 
though  b/  DO  mean*,  I  am  persuad- 
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ed,  uncommon  one— of  a  person  pos- 


sessing these  delicate  sensibilities, 
these  lively  feelings  ;  yet  with  a  native 
strength  of  character,  beneath  which, 
when  the  occasion  for  its  display  has 
arisen — when  it  is  placed  in  a  scene  of 
constant  and  compulsory  action,  will 
fully  evince  and  vindicate  itself.  It  is 
then  "  that  another  essential  principle 
of  decision  of  character,*'  to  quote 
from  another  part  of  the  same  essay, 
''  will  bo  displayed ;  namely,  a  total  in- 
capability of  surrendering  to  indiffer- 
ence or  delay  the  serious  determina- 
tions of  the  mind.  A  strenuous  will 
must  accompany  the  conclusions  of 
thought,  and  constantly  urge  the  ut- 
most ofibrts  for  their  practical  accom- 
plishment. The  intellect  must  be  in- 
Tested,  as  it  were,  with  a  glowing 
atmospliere  of  passion,  under  the  iu- 
fluence  of  which  the  cold  dictates  of 
reason  take  fire,  and  spring  into  active 
powers." 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  like  throw- 
ing a  man  of  the  description  we  are 
considering  upon  his  own  resources, 
and  compelling  him  to  exertion.  Lis- 
ten, ye  languid  and  often  gifted  victims 
of  indolence  and  ennui,  to  the  noble 
language  of  one  gifted  with  as  great 
powers  as  perhaps  were  ever  vouch- 
safed  to  man — Edmund  Burke ! 

*'  Difficulty  is  a  severe  instructor, 
set  over  us  by  the  Supreme  ordinance 
of  a  parental  guardian  and  legislator, 
who  knows  us  better  than  we  know 
ourselves,  as  he  loves  us  better,  too. 
Pater  ipse  coUndi,  haud  facilem  esse 
viam  voiuit.  He  that  wrestles  with  us, 
strengthens  our  nerves  and  sharpens 
our  skill ;  our  antagonist  is  our  helper. 
This  amicable  contest  with  difficulty, 
obliges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  our  object,  and  compels  tis 
to  consider  it  in  all  its  relations ;  it 
will  not  suffer  us  to  be  superficial,*' 

The  man  whose  disposition  is  one 
of  sterling  excellence,  despite  the  few 
foibles  which  it  may  have  contracted 
in  comparative  solitude  and  inactivi- 
ty, when  he  is  compelled  to  mix  indis- 
criminately with  the  great  family  of 
man,  oh,  how  patient  and  tolerant 
becomes  he  of  the  weakness  and  errors 
of  others,  when  thus  constantly  re- 
minded  of,  and  made  to  feel,  his  own ! 
Oh,  how  pitiful  I  how  very  pitiful  is 
he  !-*how  his  heart  yearns  and  over- 
flows with  love,  and  mercy,  and  ejia- 
rity  towards  bis  species,  individual^ — 
whose  eye  looks  on  their  grievous 
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privations,  their  often  incurable  dis- 
tress and  misery ! — and  who  penetrates 
even  to  those  deserted  quarters-— 

"  Where    hopelesi    aDgulsh    pouri    her 

moan. 
And  lonely  want  retires  to  die !" 
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It  may  be  that  some  of  the  preceding^ 
obeerrations  are  applicable  to  many 
iodividnals  of  the  purest  and  most 
amiable  characters,  and  powerful  and 
cultivated  intellectSi  in  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  whose  aflSuence  ex- 
empts them  from  the  necessity  of 
actively  intermingling  with  the  con. 
cerns  of  life,  and  feeling  the  con. 
sciousness  of  individual  responsibility, 
of  having  a  personal  necessity  for  anx- 
ious care  and  exertion.  A  position  of 
real  precariousness  and  danger,  is  that 
which  is  requisite  for  developing  the 
energies  of  a  man  of  high  moral  and 
iotellectusl  character,  as  it  will  expose 
to  destrnction  one  of  a  contrary  de- 
scription. I  have  endeavoured,  in 
previous  portions  of  this  history,  to 
delineate  faithfully  the  character  of 
Mr  Aubrey— -one  (how  idle  and  child- 
ish would  have  been  the  attempt  1)  by 
no  medXk%  ptrfecU  yet  with  very  high 
qualities ;  a  noble  simplicity,  generous, 
confiding,  sincere,  afiectionate :  pos- 
sessing a  profound  sense  of  religion, 
really  influencing  his  conduct  in  life ; 
an  intellect  of  a  superior  order,  of  a 
practical  turn,  of  a  masculine  strength, 
— >aa  had  been  evidenced  by  his  suc- 
cessful academical  career,  his  thor- 
ough mastery  of  some  of  the  most 
important  and  difficult  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  and  by  his  superior 
aptitude  for  public  business.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  possessed  of  a  scnsif 
bility  that  was  certainly  excessive. 
He  had  a  morbid  tendency  to  pensive- 
ness,  if  not  melancholy,  which,  with  a 
feeble  p^^sica/ constitution,  was  partly 
derived  from  his  mother,'  and  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  species  of  life 
which  he  had  led.  From  his  early 
youth  he  had  been  addicted  to  close 
and  severe  study,  which  had  given 
permanence  and  strength  to  his  natu- 
rally contemplative  turn.  Permit  me 
also  to  observe,  that  he  had  not,  more- 
over, with  too  many  of  his  means  and 
station,  entered,  just  at  the  dawn  and 
bloom  of  manhood,  upon  that  course 
of  dissipation  which  is  a  sure  and 
speedy  means  of  destroying  '<the 
freshness  of  thought  and  of  ieeling,** 
aid  inducing  a  lowered  tone  of  fee]  in^p, 


and  a  callousness  which  some  consider 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  pass 
through  life  easily  and  agreeably.  Hei 
on  the  contrary,  had  stepped  out  of 
the  gloom  and  solitude  of  the  cloister 
into  the  pure  and  peaceful  region  of 
domestic  life,  with  all  its  hallowed  and 
unutterable  tendernesses,  where  the  af« 
fections  grew  luxuriantly  ;  in  the  con- 
stant society  of  such  women  as  hli 
mother,  his  sister,  his  wife,  and  latter- 
ly, his  lovely  children.  Then  he  was 
possessed,  all  this  while,  of  a  fine  for- 
tune—one  which  placed  him  far  beyond 
the  necessity  for  anxiety  or  exertion. 
With  such  tastes  as  these,  such  a  tem- 
perament as  his,  and  leading  such  a 
life  as  his,  is  it  surprising  that  the 
tone  of  his  feelings  should  have  become 
somewhat  relaxed  ?  The  three  or  four 
years  which  he  had  spent  in  Parliament^ 
when  he  plunged  into  its  fierce  and 
absorbing  excitement  with  characteris- 
tic ardour  and  determination,  though 
calculated  to  sharpen  the  faculties^ 
and  draw  forth  the  resources  of  his 
intellect,  subjected  him  to  those  alter- 
nations of  excitement  and  depression* 
those  extremes  of  action  and  re-action* 
which  were  not  calculated  to  corred 
his  morbid  tendencies.  Therefore 
there  came  up  to  him  a  messenger 
from  Heaven,  with  trouble  and  afflic- 
tion in  his  countenance,  telling  him  to 
descend  from  the  happy  solitude  of 
his  high  mountain,  into  the  dismal 
hubbub  and  conflict  in  the  plain  be- 
neath. He  came  down  with  humility 
and  awe,  and  with  reverent  resignation; 
and  was  instantly  surrounded. 

A  weak  man  would  have  been  con- 
fused and  stunned,  and  so  sunk  help- 
less into  the  leaden  arms  of  despair. 
But  it  was  not  so  with  Aubrey.  There 
was  that  dormant  energy  within,which, 
when  appealed  to,  quickly  shook  off 
the  weakness  contracted  by  inaction* 
and  told  him  to  be  up  and  doing;  and 
that,  not  with  the  fitful  energy  of  mere 
impulse,  but  the  constant  strength  of 
a  well-regulated  mind,  conscious  of 
its  critical  position  ;  and  also  of  a  calm 
inflexible  determination  to  vanquish 
difficulty,  and  escape  the  imminent 
danger,  however  long  and  doubtful 
might  prove  the  conflict.  Above  all* 
he  was  consoled  and  blessed  by  the 
conviction,  that  nothing  could  befall 
him  that  was  not  the  ordination  of 
Providence, 


•*'  ftuptem«V{  VvM) 


Alike  in  whal  \\  %n«t  va^^\AX  ^«t&^\^ 
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that  His  was  the  ordering  of  the  sun^i  journey  from  Yatton  to  the  metropolis. 

shine  and  the  gloom>  the  tempest  and  the  When  before  had  snch  been  the  cha^ 

caUnoflife.  This  was — this  is — as  the  racterof  their  journey  to  town?    Had 

humble  writer  of  these  pages  (who  has  they  not  ever  looked  forward  with 

had  in  his  time  his  measure  of  anxiety  pleasure  towards  the  brilliant  gaieties 

and  affliction)  has  in  his  soul  a  profound  of  the  season;  their  reunion  with  an 

and  intimate  persuasion  and  convic-  extensive  and  splendid  cirele  of  friends 

tion  of— the  only  source  of  real'  forti-  — and  he  to  the  delightful  excitement 

tude  and  resignation,  amidst  the  per*  of  political  life — the  opening  of  the 

plexities,  and  afflictions,  and  dangers  parliamentary  campaign  ?    Alas»  how 

of  life.    Depend  upon  it,  a  secret  and  changed  now  all  this!  how  gloomy 

scarce-acknowledged  disbelief,  or  at  and  threatening  the  aspect  of  the  me- 

least  doubt  and  distrust  of  the  very  -tropolis,  whose  dusky  outskirts  they 

existence  of  God,  and  of  his  govern-  were  entering  1  with  what  feelings  of 

ment  of  the  world-^iiis  keal  pre-  oppression — of  vague  indeflnite  ap- 

SENCB  AND  INTERFERENCE  with   the  prohcDsion — did  they  now  approach 

men  and  the  things  of  the  world — lies  it :  their  spirits  heavy,  their  hearts 

at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  impatience  bleeding  with  their  recent  severance 

and  despair  under  adverse  circum-  from  Yatton  I  And  distress,  desertion, 

stances.     How  can  ho  be  impatient,  dismay,  seemed  associated  with  the 

or  despairing,  who  believes  not  only  formidablenameof*  London.*'  They 

the  existence  of  God,  and  his  moral  had  now  no  place  of  their  own  await- 

fi^overnment  of  the  world,  but  that  lie  ing,  thoroughly  prepared  for  them, 

has  mercifully  vouchsafed  to  reveal  their  welcome  arrival^but  most  drive 

and  declare  expressly  that  the  inflic-  to  some  quiet  and  unexpensive  family 

tion  of  suffering  and  sorrow  is  directly  hotel  for  temporary  shelter.    As  their 

from  Himself,  and  designed  solely  for  eyes  caught  familiar  point  after  point 

the  advantage  of  his  creatures  ?  Ift/e  in  their  route  through  the  suburbs— 

endure  chastening,  God  dealeth  with  now  passed  at  a  moderate  pace,  with 

you  as  with  sons ;  for  what  son  is  he  a   modest  pair  of  horses ;  formerly 

whom  the  father  chastcneth  not  f     We  dashed    through   by  them    in    their 

have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which  carriage-and- four— there  were  very 

cotrected  us,  and  we  gave  them  rtve-  few  words  spoken  by  those  within 

rence :  shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  the  carriage.    Both  the  children  were 

suhjection  unto  the  Father  of  spirits,  fast    asleep.      Poor    Kate,    as    they 

and  live  f     For  thetf  vei  ily  for  a  few  entered  Piccadilly,  burst  into  tears : 

days  chastened  us  after  their  own  plea^  her  pent  up  feelings  suddenly  gave 

sure ;  hut  he  for  our  profit,  that  we  way,    and  she  cried  heartily ;    Mrs 

might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness.  Now  Aubrey   also    shedding    tears.      Mr 

no  chastening  for  the  present  seemcth  Aubrey  was  calm,  but  evidently  op- 

to  he  joyous,  but  grievous  :  neverthe-  pressed  with  profound  anxiety.     Still 

less,  afterwards,  it  yieldeth  the  peace '  be  affectionately  grasped  their  hands* 

able  fruit  of  righteousness,  unto  them  and,    in    something  designed  for    a 

which  are  exercised  thereby.     Where-  cheerful  tone  and  manner,  besought 

fore,   lift  up  the  hands  which  hang  them  to  restrain   their  feelings,  and 

tbwn,  and  the  feeble  knees.  While  thus  thank  Heaven  that  so  far  they  had  got 

benignantly  teuchcth  the  voice  of  God,  on  safely. 

thought  Aubrey,  shall  I  rather  incline  *'    I    shall    be    better    presently, 

mine  ear  to  the  blighting  whisper  of  Charles,**    said  Miss  Aubrey  passion- 

the  Evil  One — a  liar,  and  the  father  ately,  burying  her  face  in  her  hand- 

ofa  lie,  who  would  fain  that  I  should  kerchief,  "  but  I  feel  quite  afraid  o( 

become  a  fool,  saying  within  my  heart  London  I " 

there  is  no  God — or,  if  I  cannot  but  be*  Over  the  pavement  they  rattled, 

lieve  that  there  is  one,  provoking  me  to  meeting  carriages  rolling  in  all  dtrcc- 

rJiarge  Him  foolishly,  to  curse  Him  and  tions— for  it  was    about  the  dinner 

die  f     Not  so,  however,  had  Aubrey  hour,  and  in  the  height  of  the  season  ; 

read  the  Scriptures — not  so  had  ho  and  it  was  the  casual  but  vivid  evidence 

learned  the  Christian  religion.  thus  afforded  of  their  desolate  position, 

Tlio  last  time  that  we  caught  a  this  sudden  glimpse  of  old  familiar 

glimpse  of  the  ruined  family  of  the  scenes,  which  had  momentarily  over- 

Aubrevs,  they  had  arrived  nearly  at  come  the  fortitude  of  Miss  Aubrey, 

the  end  of  their  long  and  melancholy  They  drove  to  a  quiet  family  hotel 
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in  A  retired  street  runniDg^  parallel  with 
Piccadilly;  they  were  all  wearied, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  and  after  a 
very  slight  repast,  and  much  anxious 
and  desponding  conversation,  they 
bade  each  other  affectionate  adieus, 
and  retired  to  rest.  They  rose  in  the 
morning  refreshed  with  repose,  and  in 
a  much  more  tranquil  mood  of  mind 
than  could  have  been  expected. 

**  Now,  we  enter,'*  said  Aubrey, 
with  a  cheerful  smile,  <'  upon  the  real- 
business  Df  life ;  so  we  must  discard 
sentiment — ^we  must  not  think  of  the 
past,  but  the  future.'* 

At  their  request,  they,  shortly  after 
breakfast,  accompanied  him  to   the 
house  agent,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  Mr  Runnington  to  look  out 
two  or  three  residences  such  as,  on 
their  arrival  in  town,  they  might  easily 
select  from.      One  was  particularly 
recommended  to  them  ;  and,  after  due 
enquiry,  within  three  days  after  their 
arrival  in    town,  they  engaged   it. 
'Twasasmall,  but  convenient,  airy, 
and  comfortable   house,  within  five 
minute's  walk  of  Hyde   Park,   and 
situated  in   Vivian  Street — a  recent 
street — and  as  quiet  and  retired  as  they 
could  have  wished.     The  rent,  too, 
was  moderate— fifty  pounds  a-year. 
Though  none  of  the  houses  in  the 
street  were  large,  they  were  all  strictly 
private  residences,  and  had  an  air  of 
thorough  respectability.  Mr  Aubrey's 
house  had  but  one  window  to    the 
dining-room,  and  two  to  the  drawing- 
room.      The  passage  and  stair-case 
were  sufficiently  commodious,  as  were 
the  rooms.    At  the  back  of  the  house 
was  a  small  garden,  about  twenty 
yards  in  length,  and  about  ten  yards 
in  width,  with  several  lilacs,  labur- 
nums, and  shrubs  ;  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  wall  was  covered  with 
ivy.     Was  not  this  a  delightful  place 
for  the  children  to  play  about  in  ?  The 
back  parlour,  a  somewhat  small  room 
cert^nly,  looked  into  this  garden ;  and 
that  room  was  at  once  appropriated 
to  a  study  for  Mr  Aubrey.     Within 
a  week's  time,  all  their  luggage,  fur- 
niture, &c.,  had  arrived  in  town  from 
Yatton  ;  and  they  had  quite  sufficient 
to  furnish  their  little  residence  out  of 
the  wreck  of  the  furniture  and  equip- 
ments of  the  old  Hall — adapted,  as  it 
was,  under  the  tasteful  superintendence 
of  Mrs  and  Miss  Aubrey,  with  equal 
regard  to  elegance,  simplicitv,  and 
economy.    How  busy  were  they  all 
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for  a  fortnight !    Many  and  many  an 
irrepressible  sigh,  and  rebellious  tear, 
would  the  sight  of  these  old  familiar 
objects,  in  their  new  situation,  occasion  x 
there  1     Some  half-dozen  family  pio« 
tures  hung  upon  the  wall.     Over  the 
mantel-piece  was  suspended  a  piece 
of  beautiful    embroidery  —  by  poor 
old  Mrs  Aubrey,  many  years  bcfore^- 
of  the    arms    of    the    family.      In 
the  dining-room  was  the  old  high- 
backed  chair  in  which  she  had  sate  for 
twenty  years  and  more.    In  the  draw- 
ing-room was  Miss  Aubrey's  favourite 
cabinet,  and   Mrs  Aubrey's  piano; 
and  in  both  the  rooms  were  to  be  seen 
every  where  the  delicate  traces  of  dear, 
dear,  graceful,  and  elegant  uoman-— 
touching  nothing  that  she  adorns  not ! 
What  with  the  silk  curtains,  and  a 
carpet  of  simple  but  tasteful  pattern, 
and  the  various  articles  of  furniture 
and  ornament,  all  possessing  a  kind 
ot  old  family  air — all  from  Yatton,  I 
declare  there  was  a  kind  of  richness 
about  the  general  aspect  of  the  room ; 
and  when  Mrs  Aubrey  and  Miss  Au- 
brey came  to  fetch  Mr  Aubrey  out  of 
his  study  to  witness  the  completion  of 
their  labours,  he  gazed  round  him, 
looked  at  each  object,  and  then  at  the 
two  dear  fond  beings  standing  beside 
him>  awaiting  his  opinion  with  wo« 
manly  eagerness ;  but  he  could  not 
express  his  feelings.     He  kissed  each 
of  them  very  tenderly,  and  in  silence, 
and  then  they  were  a  little  overcome* 
His  study,  also,  though  very  small, 
was  as  snug  and  comfortable  as  a 
book-worm  could  desire.      All    the 
sides  were  covered  with  books,  and  in 
the  middle  was  the  library -table  and 
arm-chair   which    he    had    used    in 
Grosvenor  Street.     That  they  were 
not   incessantly  and    very  painfully 
reminded  of  the  contrast  afforded  by 
their  present  to  their  fprmer  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  pretend  to  assert ; 
but  it  very,  very  seldom  formed  a 
topic  of  convermticn  between  any  of 
them.      When,   however,   the   mtle 
bustle  and  occupation  uf  arranging 
their  house  was  over,  and  Mrs  Aubrey 
and  Kate  were  left  a  good  deal  to 
themselves — Mr  Aubrey  being  either 
absent  from  home,  or  in  his  study, 
engaged  in  matters  of  the  last  impor- 
tance to  them  all — then  they  would 
talk  together  with  increasing  eager- 
ness and  excitement  about  past  times, 
and  their  recent  ttouXAc^  tci!A\^t««:^%- 
ments;  not  d\%^\a>|va^»  >^c\x— vr« 
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Bouls ! — qnile  that  degree  of  resigna- 
tion and  furtitiide  which  they  strove 
to  exhibit  in  the  presence  of  Mr 
Aubrey. 

**  Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but 
wiped  them  soon.'*  They  passed  a 
good  deal  of  their  time  in -doors  in 
needle  work,  practical  family  needle- 
work, an  art  in  which  they  were  not 
particularly  accomplished,  but  which 
they  quickly  acquired  from  a  semp- 
stress whom  they  kept  engaged  con- 
stantly in  the  house  for  several  weeks. 
Then  sometimes  they  would  sit  down 
to  the  piano;  at  other  times  they 
would  read— on  all  occasions,  how- 
ever, frequently  falling  into  conversa- 
tion on  the  all  eugrosbing  topic  of 
their  expulsion  from  Yatton.  Some- 
times, they  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
a  melancholy  smile,  when  they  re- 
narked  upon  their  shrunken  personal 
importance,  **  Really,  Agnes/'  said 
one  day  Miss  Aubrey,  "  I  feel  just  as 
one  can  fancy  a  few  poor  newly 
•bom  sheep  must  feel  I  So  light  and 
cold  I  So  much  lest  than  they  were 
half  an  hour  before!  Surely  they 
must  hardly  know  what  to  make  of 
themselves!*' 

**  Then,  I  suppose,  mamma,'*  said 
Charles,  who  was  sitting  on  a  stool 
beside  them — making  believe  to  write 
on  a  small  slate — **  I  am  a  little  sheep." 
They  both  looked  at  the  child,  and 
frequently  thought  of  Him  who  "  tem- 
pers the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.*' 

Their  proximity  to  the  parks  was 
delightful,  and  many  a  pleasant  hour 
did  they  pass  there  with  the  children ; 
and  then  returning  home,  would  oc- 
cupy themselves  with  writing  letters — 
and  long  ones  they  usually  were — to 
early  and  loved  friends,  especially 
to  Dr  Tatham,  with,  whom  Misa 
Aubrey  kept  up  a  constant  corre- 
spondence. I  ought  to  have  mentioned 
before,  that  ^r  Aubrey,  in  bring- 
ing his  favourite  valet  up  to  town 
with  him,  had  no  other  design  than, 
with  that  kind  thoughtfulness  for 
which  be  was  remarkable,  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  securing  for  him  a 
ffood  situation ;  and  that  he  succeeded 
fa  doing,  after  about  a  fortnight's 
interval  ;  but  the  poor  fellow  was 
quite  confounded  when  he  first  heard 
that  he  was  to  qnit  the  service  of  Mr 
Aubrey,  and,  almost  falling  on  his 
knees,  begged  to  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue and  receive  no  wages,  and  he 
Mbould  be  a  b^ppy  man.    Mr  Aubrey 
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was,  however,  firm ;  and  on  partinf^ 
with  him,  which  he  did  with  no  little 
emotion,  put  two  guineas  into  his  hand 
as  a  present,  and  wished  him  health 
and  happiness.  The  poor  fellow's 
deep  distress  at  parting  with  the  family 
sensibly  aifccted  them  all,  and  remind- 
ed them  vividly  of  one  of  the  latest 
and  bitterest  scenes  at  Yatton.  On 
his  departure,  their  little  establishment 
consisted  but  of  three  female  servants, 
a  cook,  a  housemaid,  and  a  nursery- 
maid. It  took  them  some  little  time 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  at- 
tendance of  a  female  servant  at  din- 
ner !  That  was  one  little  matter — and 
another  was  Charles*  now  and  then 
complaining  of  being  tired,  and  en. 
quiring  why  his  mamma  did  not  drive 
in  the  carriage  as  she  used  to  do,  and 
how  ho  liked  to  go  with  herl  which 
brought  home  to  them,  in  a  lively 
manner,  their  altered  circumstances 
—•their  fallen  fortunes.  Many,  many 
were  the  anxious  calculations  they 
made  together,  of  the  probable  amount 
of  their  annual  expenditure — which 
at  length,  inexperienced  as  they  were, 
they  fixed  at  from  £300  to  £500,  in- 
eluding  every  thing ;  Mrs  Aubrey 
and  Miss  Aubrey  eagerly  assuring  lit 
Aubrey,  and  each  other,  that  as  for 
clothes — their  wardrobe  would,  with 
care,  last  them  for  three  or  four  years 
to  come — so  that  that  was  an  item  which 
might  be  almost  altogether  excluded 
from  the  account ;  except,  by  the  way, 
the  children — yes,  they  should  be  al- 
ways well-dressed ;  that  all  agreed 
upon.  Then  there  was  their  educa- 
tion— oh,  Kate  would  see  to  that  I 
Could  they,  in  this  manner,  with  rigid, 
systematic  economy,  hold  on  their  way 
for  a- year  or  two  ?  was  a  question  they 
often  asked  one  another,  with  beating 
hearts.  If  they  could,  then,  they  said, 
they  should  be  happy ;  for  they  had 
health — they  had  peace  of  mind  ;  their 
consciences  were  not  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  misconduct — and  they  were 
able  to  put  their  trust  in  Providence. 
Mr  Aubrey  resolved  to  live  in  strict 
privacy ;  and  they  communicated  their 
residence  to  but  one  or  two  of  their  nu- 
merous friends,  and  to  them,  only  in 
confidence.  To  have  acted  otherwise, 
would  have  seriously  interfered  with 
the  arrangements  which,  long  ago 
contemplated,  he  had  now  fixed  upon ; 
it  would  be  perpetually  calling  their 
attention  to  the  contrast  between  for- 
mer days  and  sceneSf  and  the  pre* 
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sent ;  It  would  disturb  their  feelings. 
And  might,  moreoyer,  subject  them  to 
kind  and  generous  imporiuDities  and 
offers,  which,  however  delicate,  would 
be  exquisitely  painful  and  trying  to 
AU  honourable  pride.     But  it  is  time 
that  I  should  proceed  to  give  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  position,  the 
personal  feelings  and  purposes   and 
prospects  of  Mr  Aubrej. 
t         From  the  moment  when  Aubrey  re- 
^    ceived  the  first  intimation  of  the  des- 
perate assault  about  to  be  made  upon 
his  fortunes,  he  felt  a  conviction,  whe- 
ther arising  from  weakness,  or  super- 
stition, or  any  other  cause,  it  concerns 
me  not  here  to  say — that  tho  issue 
would  be  a  disastrous  one  for  him ;  and, 
the  first  alarm  and  confusion  over, 
with  serious  calmness,  with  deep  an- 
xiety, addressed  himself  to  the  deter, 
mination  of  his  future  course  of  life. 
A  man  of  his  refined  taste  and  feeling 
would  inevitably  appreciate  exquisite- 
ly—with a  most  agonizing  intensity — 
the  loss  of  all  those  superior  enjoy, 
ments— othe  delicice  of  life — to  which  he 
had  been  from  his  birth  accustomed. 
Semper  enitn  delicate  ac  molliter  vixit, 
I  speak  not  here  of  the  mere  exterior 
'*  appliances  and  means"  of  wealth 
and  station,  but  of  the  fastidious  and 
sensitive  condition  o(  feeling  and  tem- 
per, which  such  a  state  of  things  is 
calculated  to  engender  in  a  person  of 
his  description.     He  could  part  with 
the  one ;  but  how  could  he  divest  him- 
self of  the  other  ?     Even  had  he  been 
alone  in  the  world,  and  not  surround- 
ed with  objects  of  the  tenderest  regard, 
whose  safety  or  ruin  was  involved  in 
his  own — one  of  the  results  of  his  op- 
ponent's success — namely,  his  claim  to 
the  mesne  profits — was  calculated  to 
fetter  all  his  movements — to  hang  like  a 
mill-stone  round  his  neck ;  and  that 
effect,  indeed,  it  had.     Still  he  played 
the  man — resolved  to  act  promptly, 
and  with  the  best  consideration  he 
could  give  his  critical  position.     He 
had  not  yet  reached  tho  prime  of  life; 
had  a  fair  share  of  health ;  had  been 
blessed  with  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages of  a  thorough — a  first-rate  edu- 
cation— and,  above  all,  had  followed  out 
his  early  advantages  by  laborious  and 
systematic  study ;  and  had  not  only 
made  accurate,  extensive,  and  valuable 
acquisitions,  but  learned  how  to  use 
them— to  turn  them  to  practical  ac- 
count.   What  would,  he  thought,  have 
become  of  him,  had  he^or  those  be- 


fore him— neglected  his  edaeation? 
Then  he  had  acquired  a  considerable 
familiarity  with  business-habits,  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  had  friends 
and  connexions  ;  who  might  be  of  es- 
sential service  to  him,  if  he  could  but 
first  succeed  in  acquiring  a  position 
that  would  enable  him  to  avail  himself 
of  them.     Surely  all  these  were  cheer- 
ing considerations ;  subject,  however* 
always  to  the  dreadful  drawback  to 
which  I  have  alluded.     Had  he  not 
even  advantages  superior  to  those  pos« 
sessed  by  many  in  entering  upon  soma 
one  of  the  scenes  of  honourable  struggle 
for  a  livelihood,  and  for  even  distino 
tion  f  He  surveyed  them  all  with  much 
deliberation.      The  army  and  navy 
were  of  course  out  of  the  question. 
There  was  the  Church  :  but  no — his 
soul  recoiled  from  the  degradation  snd 
guilt  of  entering  that  holy  calling  from 
mercenary  motives,  merely  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  a  livelihood ;  and  he  would 
rather  have  perished,  than  prefer  the 
prayer  of  one  whose  lamentable  case 
is  left  on  record — who  came  and  crouch* 
ed  for  a  piece  of  silver,  and  a  morsel  of 
bread,  satfing,  put  me^  1  pray  thee,  into 
one  of  the  priest* s  offices,  that  I  nuty  eai 
a  piece  of  bread,  A  personage  of  very 
high  distinction  in  the   Church — of 
eminent  piety  and  learning — who  was 
aware  of  the  misfortunes  of  Aubrey* 
and  well  acquainted  with  his  pure  and 
exemplary  character — his  learning  and 
acquirements—his  fitness  for  the  min{-> 
stcrial  oflftce — wrote  to  him,  offering 
him  every  facility  for  taking  orders* 
and  assuring  him  that  he  need  not  wait 
long  before  very  suitable  provision 
would  be  made  for  him.     Though  he 
assured  Mr  Aubrey  that  he  believed 
himself  consulting  the  best  interests* 
both  of  Mr  Aubrey  and  of  the  Church 
— the  scruples  of  Mr  Aubrey  were  not 
to  bo  overcome ;  and  he  wrote  to  the 
kind  and  veuerable  prelate,  a  letter 
declining  his  offers,  and  assigning  rea- 
sons which  filled  him  with  profound 
respect  for  Mr  Aubrey.     Then  lite- 
rature, for  which — for  real  substantial 
literature — he  possessed  superior  qua- 
lifications, was  proverbially  precarious. 
As  for  ttaching-^he  felt  quite  unfit  for 
it ;  he  had  not  the  least  inclination  for 
it ;  'twas  a  oheerless  scene  of  exertion  ; 
in  which,  as  it  were,  he  felt  his  ener- 
gies perishing  in  the  using.     The  Bar 
was  the  profession  to  which  his  tastes 
and  inclinations,  and,  he  hoi^ed^  b^Vk 
quaUftcat\oiiB>  "^oVaXw^  \toL%    ^Ti%  ^* 
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the  first  things  he  did,  on  reaching 
London,  was  to  apply  for  information 
to  one  conBummately  qualified  to  guide 
him  in  the  matter.  He  wrote  to  the 
Attorney- General,  soliciting  an  inter- 
view at  bis  chamhers  upon  the  sub. 
ject  of  entering  the  profession  ;  and  re- 
ceiyedan  immediate  answer,  appointing 
ten  o'clock  on  Saturday,  on  which  day 
the  Attorney- General  expected  to  be 
free  from  public  engagements.  Precise- 
ly at  that  hour,  Mr  Aubrey  entered  the 
cliambcrs  of  that  distinguished  person, 
whose  arrival  he  anticipated.  Poor 
Aubrey  felt  a  little  nervous  and  de- 
pressed as  the  fussy  clerk  showed  him 
into  the  room — at  he  fancied,  and  only 
fancied — with  an  air  of  patronizing 
civility,  as  if  aware  of  diminished  per- 
sonal  consequence.  He  stood  for  a 
minute  or  two  very  close  to  Mr 
Aubrey,  with  a  sort  of  confidence  in 
hb  manner,  as  he  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  observed  on  the  innumerable  en- 
gagements of  the  Attorney- General, 
which  slightly  —  very  slightly —  dis- 
pleased Mr  Aubrey,  suggesting  the 
idea  of  undue  familiarity.  He  an- 
swered him  therefore  courteously, 
but  with  an  evident  disinclination  to 
prolong  the  conversation,  and  was 
quickly  left  alone.  Poor  Aubrey's 
pride  had  taken  the  alarm.  Was  it 
possible  that  the  man  had  been  pre- 
suming to  give  him  a  hint  not  to  oc- 
cupy much  of  the  Atorney- General's 
time  ?  Was  it  even  possible  that  it  had 
been  done  in  consequence  of  an  inti- 
mation from  the  Attorney- General 
himself?  Oh,  no<— his  own  good  sense 
came  presently  to  his  assistance,  and 
banished  so  absurd  a  notion.  There 
were  three  tables  in  the  room,  and 
each  was  laden  with  briefs,  some  of 
them  of  prodigious  bulk.  Seven  or 
eight  very  recent  ones  were  placed  on 
the  table  opposite  to  which  his  vacant 
chair  was  standing ;  the  very  sight  of 
them  oppressed  Aubrey :  how  could 
one  man*s  head  manage  so  much  ?  He 
was  ruminating  on  such  matters — and 
especially  upon  the  powerful,  vcrsatilcy 
and  practised  intellect  which  was  re- 
qaisite  to  get  through  so  much,  amidst 
all  the  harassing  responsibilities  and 
occupations  of  political  olBce,  when 
the  Attorney- General  entered.  He 
was  a  tall  and  handsome  man,  about 
forty-five^  with  an  extremely  graceful 
and  gentleman-like  carriage— a  slight 
daah  of  negligence  in  it ;  his  manner 
fraught  with  cheerful  composure.    He 


looked  quite  a  man  of  the  world ;  yon 
would  have  thought  that  he  could 
have  nothing  to  do  but  lounge  at  bis 
club,  ride  round  the  Park,  and  saun- 
ter into  the  House  of  Lords  for  an 
hour  or  two.  There  was  not  a  trace 
of  anxiety  or  exhaustion  about  him ; 
yet  he  had  been  engaged  during  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  day  conducting 
a  great  political  cause,  and  not  con- 
cluding his  reply  till  nine  o'clock  at 
night!  There  was  a  playful  smile 
about  his  mouth ;  his  ample  forehead 
seemed  unfurrowed  by  a  wrinkle ;  and 
his  bright  penetrating  hazel  eye  seemed 
never  the  worse  fur  wear  with  all  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  brief  sheets  Ira 
which  they  had  travelled  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 

<'  Ha — Aubrey — I'm  a  few  nunotes 
behind  time,  I'm  afraid  I — How  are 
you?"  said  he,  with  a  checrftd  ur, 
grasping  his  saddened  visitor  by  the 
hand. 

'<  Good  morning,  Mr  Attorney— 
Cum  tot  susiineas,  et  tanta  negotia, 
solus,*'  commenced  Aubrey,  pointing 
to  the  piles  of  briefs. 

"  Pho,  my  dear  Aubrey;  nonsense! 
They've  enough  of  my  time,  surely* 
without  grudging  me  half  an  hour's 
conversation  with  a  friend—ah,  ha  1 " 
They  were  both  quickly  seated — and 
within  a  minute  or  two's  time  the 
Attorney-  General  had  got  to  business^ 
the  business  of  the  visit.  Aubrey  per- 
ceived the  rapidity  of  the  movement ; 
but  nothing  could  be  kinder  than  the 
manner  of  his  companion,  however 
distinct  and  decisive  his  intimation 
that  time  was  very  precious.  He  ap- 
proved entirely  of  Mr  Aubrey's  coming 
to  the  bar,  and  strongly  recommended 
him  not  to  lose  one  day  in  entering 
upon  tho  serious  practical  study  of  it ; 
informing  him,  that  within  three  year's 
time  he  would  bo  eligible  to  be  called 
to  the  bar.  "I'll  call  you  myself, 
Aubrey,  if  you  will  allow  me,"  said  he; 
but  before  that  period  had  arrived,  he 
had  taken  his  seat  upon  the  Woolsack, 
as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  he,  amongst 
other  things,  when  pressed  by  Aubrey 
about  the  difiSculties  he  should  have  to 
encounter,  "  the  acquisition  of  the 
technical  knowledge  will  be  for  some 
little  time  rather  troublesome ;  but  a 
twelvemonth's  steady  study  by  a  man 
who  is  in  earnest  and  accustomed  to 
work,  will  make  a  vast  inroad  on  it. 
Every  thing  you  master,  you  see, 
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helps  to  mailer  much  more.  Three 
years*  serious  application  to  the  law  by 
a  man  like  you»  will  place  you  far 
a-head  of  the  bulk  of  meu  at  the  bar. 
Besides,  His  not  the  study  but  the 
practice  of  the  law  that  teaches  law 
most  effectually.  Always  have  an  eye 
to  principle,  and  resolve  thoroughly  to 
understand  the  smallest  details ;  and 
it  will  be  a  wonderful  assistance  in  fix- 
ing them  for  practical  uso  in  your 
mindy  to  learn  as  much  as  you  can  of 
the  reasons  and  policy  in  which  they 
originated.  You'll  find  Reeve's  His- 
tory of  the  English  Law  of  infinite 
service  to  you ;  I  should  read  it  in  the 
evenings  ;  'tis  full  of  interest  in  every 
point  of  view.  I  read  every  word  of 
if,  Yery  carefully,  soon  after  I  left  col- 
lege ;  and,  by  the  way,  I'll  tell  you 
another  book,  by  which  I  did  the  same 
— the  State  Trials  :  ay,  by  Jove, 
Aubrey,  I  read  every  word  of  them— 
speeches,  examinations,  cross-exami- 
nation ofwitnesses,  reply,  and  summing 
up.  That's  where  I  first  learned  how 
to  examine  and  cross-examine  a  wit- 
ness. Consider,  the  counsel  employ- 
ed were,  you  know,  generally  first- 
rate  men.  And  then  you  learn  a 
great  deal  of  constitutional  law*  You 
ask  how  I  get  through  so  much  ?  To 
be  sure,  one  has  enough  to  do,  and 
Vm  afraid  I  neglect  a  good  deal ;  but 
the  great  secret  is — attention^  and  to  one 
thing  at  a  time.  The  sun*s  rays  scat* 
tered  are  comparatively  powerless; 
condense  them,  they  arc  irresistible : 
— but  all  this  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do.  Certainly,  law  is  difficult;  but 
its  difiiculty  is  often  greatly  overrated, 
especially  by  imperfectly  educated  and 
ill-disciplined,  7u/c^,«^rp  men.  Yon 
will  find  it  a  very  different  matter. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  clear  head,  a 
good  memory,  strong  common  sense, 
an  aptitude  for  analysis  and  arrange- 
ment ;  before  these  combined,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  law  fiy  like  the  morning 
mist  before  the  sun.  Tact  with  the 
court  and  a  jury  is  acquired  by  prac- 
tice, to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the 
absence  even  of  natural  endowments. 
And  as  for  you,  Aubrey — upon  my 
honour,  Tve  often  listened  with  great 
satisfaction  to  you  in  the  House ;  few 
ever  made  clearer  statements  of  facts, 
or  reasoned  more  closely  and  cogent- 
ly than  you  did ;  with  practice,  you 
would  have  become  a  formidable  de- 
bater. In  your  new  profession  you 
will  findyacto  become  quite  different 
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things ;  flexible,  elastic,  accommodat* 
ing — you  may  do  any  thing  with  them 
—twist,  and  turn,  and  combine ;  ha  I 
ha !  Aubrey  1"  [  Here  the  Attorney- 
General  laughed  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  own  conscious  power.]  *'  In  a 
word,  Aubrey,  if  you  determine  to  get 
on  at  the  bar,  you  will ;  and  if  you  can 
but  get  a  bit  of  a  start  at  beginning ; . 
now  there*s  Runnington*8  house-^ono 
of  the  very  first  in  London — why  iTt/ie^ 
would  push  you— your  for  tune*s  m^kdaL— 
But  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to 
wait  a  little :  you  can't  get  into  a  great 
business  by  a  hop,  step,  and  a  jump, 
believe  me.  Certainly  /  have  no 
cause  to  be  dissatisfied ;  I've  done 
pretty  well  ;  but  I  can  tell  yon  that 
eight  vears  passed  over  me  before  I  , 
earned  enough  a-year  to  pay  my  laun- 
dress !  With  me,  accident  supplied  tho 
place  of  connexion :  but  only  suppose 
how  I  must  have  worked  in  the  mean- 
time to  be  able  to  do  business  when  it 
came  to  me.  I  know  it's  said  that  I  was 
always  an  idle  man  ;  but  people  were 
a  good  deal  mistaken  about  that  mat- 
ter, I  can  promise  them  1  What  idiots 
they  were  to  suppose  such  a  thing! 
Why,  the  first  start  I  got  lifted  me 
into  a  business  of  a  thousand  a-year ; 
and  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  how 
could  I  have  got  through  it,  if  I  hadn't 
worked  beforehand  ?  Bah !  Now,  if 
llunnington  will  stand  by  you,  I'll 
guarantee  your  making  £500  your 
first  year  1  and  if  they  worCt,  why, 
don't  despair,  you'll  have  to  wait  a 
little  longer ;  but  it  will  come  at  last, 
depend  on  it,  if  you  continue  on  the 
look-out!  Besides,  you  can  help  m« 
a  little  bit,  eh  ?  It  wHl  be  a  sort  of 
introduction,  you  know;  butwe'vetime 
enough  to  see  about  that.  I  recom- 
mend you  to  get  at  once  into  tho 
chambers  of  some  hard-working  man, 
with  a  good  deal  of  general  business, 
particularly  pleading — let  me  see"— 
Hero  the  Attorney- General  paused 
and  stroked  his  chin  for  about  a  mi« 
nute,  in  a  musing  manner,  <*  Ah !  yes, 
there's  Weasel,  the  very  man  for  your 
purpose.  He's  a  good  pleader,  and  a 
very  neat  draftsman ;  gets  through 
his  work  very  cleanly — ah  !  Weasel's 
a  clear-headed  pains-taking  man — all 
for  law  ;  and  he's  got  a  good  deal  of 
it.  He's  not  a  very  polished  person. 
Weasel,  ha  I  ha  I  but  he*s  an  honour- 
able, right-minded  man — shall  I  intro- 
duce you  ?  Well,  by  andby^  I'll^^V. 
overwUhy^u.    liooV^^  wi\  ^Vj— 'V 
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•QpposeyouWe  looked  into  BUckstone? 
He's  a  fine  fellow  Blackstone^  and 
deserves  all  that  has  been  said  in  his 

E raise.  Many  think  that  it*8  only  to 
e  glanced  at,  at  the  beginning  of  their 
studies ;  never  believe  it,  ho*s  good  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter  1  Tve  a  pro- 
found respect  for  Blackstoue  ;  it's  the 
only  book  I've  read  four  or  five  times 
through — ay,  from  cover  to  cover ; 
he  makes  law  lovely  !  Stick  to  Black- 
stone  by  all  means !  Reeves — oh  1  I 
mentioned  himt  you  know.  Then  I 
should  go,  I  think,  to  Coke  on  Little- 
ton ;  but  we  shall  have  several  oppor- 
tunities of  talking  over  these  matters. 
I  really  believe,  Aubrey,  that  you  are 
doing  a  very  wise  thing  in  coming  to 
the  bar.  If  you've  health,  and  the 
average  opportunities,  (though  I  think 
you  will  have  more,)  I'll  undertake  to 
say  that  in  a  few  years'  time  you  will 
realize  an  income — whieh  you'll  earn, 
as  you  did  not  the  one  you've  lost  $ 
and  you'll  enjoy  it,  Aubrey,  ten  thou- 
sand  times  more !  All  that  I  can  do 
for  you,  in  every  way,  I  will — command 
me  I  By  the  way, '  he  added,  assum- 
ing a  somewhat  amicus  expression  of 
eountenance,  and  a  manner  very  dif- 
ferent  from  the  free,  buoyant,  off- 
hand manner  in  which,  for  the  last 
twenty  minutes  he  had  been  speaking, 
(Aubrey  feeling  all  the  while  the  easy 
commanding  power  and  simplicity  of 
the  splendid  intellect  with  which  he 
was  communing,)  "  I'm  almost  afraid 
to  ask ;    but  how  do  you  come  on, 

about  the the  Mesne  Profits?" 

<*  I  have  heard  nothing  whatever 
about  them,  as  yet,**  replied  Aubrey, 
sighing ;  his  face  suddenly  over- 
shadowed with  gloom.  A  moment's 
pause  ensued ;  which  was  interrupted 
by  the  Attorney- General  saying,  in  a 
Tery  earnest  and  feeling  manner,  '*  I 
hope  to  God  you'll  be  able  to  get  some 
favourable  arrangement  made !  You've 
not  seen  any  thing  of  Mr  Titmouse's 
attorneys,  I  suppose  ?  *' 

<*  On,  no  I  nor  heard  anything  from 
them." 

**  I've  had  very  little  to  do  with 
them.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap ; 
these  are  the  people,  eh  ?  "  Mr  Aubrey 
nodded.  **  Old  Quirk  is  a  stubborn 
old  wooden-headed  fellow — an  old 
hedgehog!  Egad!  that  man's  com- 
pounded more  felonies,  the  old  scamp, 
than  any  man  in  England  I  1  should 
like  to  have  him  in  the  witness-box  for 
M  couple  ofhoun,  or  so  I  I  think  Td 


tickle  him  a  little,*'  said  the  Attorney- 
General,  with  a  bitter  smile  I  «  They 
say  he's  a  confidential  adviser  to  a  sort 
of  Thieves'  Association.  But  there's 
Gammon :  I've  had  several  things 
to  do  with  him.  He  is  a  superior 
man,  that  Gammon  ;  a  very  superior 
man.  A  keen  dog!  I  recollect  him 
being  principal  witness  in  a  cause 
when  1  was  for  the  plaintiff ;  and  he 
completely  baffled  Subtle — ah,  ha,  and 
well  1  recollect  it ! — *'  Subtle  lost  his 
temper  at  last,  because  ho  couldn't 
make  Gammon  lose  his!  Ah,  how 
cleverly  the  fellow  twisted  and  turned 
with  Subtle  for  nearly  an  hour !  ah, 
ha — Subtle  looked  so  chagrined!— 
Have  you  seen  Mr  Gammon  ?" 

"  No,  I've  had  no  occasion." 

"  He  has  a  pleasing,  gentiemanlike 
appearance ;  rather  a  striking  face. 
He*s  the  man  you'll  have  to  deal  with 
in  any  negotiations  on  the  subject  I 
named.  You  must  mind  what  you're 
about  with  him. .  You  mustn't  think 
me  intrusive,  Aubrey  ;  but,  have  they 
sent  in  their  bill  yet  ?" 

Mr  Aubrey  involuntarily  shuddered^ 
as  he  answered  in  the  negative. 

'*  I'd  give  a  trifle  to  know  how  the 
plague  such  people  ever  came  to  be 
concerned  in  such  a  case.  'Tis  quite 
out  of  their  way — which  is  in  the 
criminal  line  of  business! — They'll 
make  their  client  pay  for  It  through 
the  nose,  I  warrant  him !— By  the 
way,  what  an  inconceivable  ridiculous 
little  ass  that  Titmouse  is— I  saw  him 
in  court  at  York.  If  he'd  only  go  on 
the  stage,  and  act  noiuraUy,  he'd  make 
his  fortune  as  a  fool  1" — Mr  Aubroy 
faintly  smiled  at  this  sally ;  but  the 
topics  which  the  Attorney. General 
had  just  before  touched  upon,  had  not 
a  little  oppressed  his  spirits. 

<'  As  this  is  comparatively  an  idle 
day  with  me,"  said  the  Attorney- 
General,  **  and  I've  got  ten  minutes 
more  at  your  service — suppose  I  go 
with  yon  at  once — nothing  like  the 
present  moment — to  Mr  Weasel's  ?" 

**  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,"  re- 
plied Aubrey — and  both  rose  to  go. 
"  Say  I  shall  be  back  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes,"  said  the  Attorney- General,  in 
answer  to  his  clerk,  who  reminded 
him,  as  he  passed  the  clerk's  door,  that 
Mr  Serjeant  Squelch  and  Mr  Putty 
would  be  there  in  a  moment  or  two's 
time.  As  they  crossed  the  court — 
«'  How  do  you  do,  Mr  Putty,"  said 
the  M\;oni«7-Geueral|  with  lofty  civi- 
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lity  to  a  grinning  little  confident  per-  pinch  of  fiery  Welch  snuff  eyerj  three 

Bonage  who  met  him^  exclaiming  with  minutes ;)  and  his  task  was  rendered 

flippant  familiarity — "  How  doyoudo,  very  difficult,  hy  the  strange  conduct 

Mr    Attorney  ?  —  Coming    to    your  of   the    defendant — surely  the  most 

chambers — you  don*  forget?— Consul-  fickle  of  mankind — who,  with  an  ex- 

tation--eh?"  traordinary  incoDsistency,  not  know- 

"  I  perfectly  recollect  it,  Mr  Putty,  ing  his  own  mind  for  a  day  together^ 

I  shall  return  presently  "—replied  the  had  promised  to  marry  Miss  M* Squint, 

Attorney* General,  somewhat  stifily,  the  heart-broken  plaintifT^^r^f/^,  with- 

and  passed  on,  arm-in-arm  with  Mr  in  a  reasonable  time ;  secvndly,  on  a 


Aubrey. 

**  Now,  that  forward  little  imp's 
name,  Aubrey,  is  Putty.  Ho  was  a 
glazier  by  trade ;  but  j.ust  as  ho  fiuish- 


gif  en  day  ;  thirdly^  on  the  defendant's 
return  from  the  continent ;  fourthly^ 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  (both  ot 
which  events  were  averred  to  have 


ed  hii  apprenticeship,  an  uncle  left  taken  place  ;)./f/3f/i/y,  when  the  defend- 

him  a  few  hundred  pounds,  with  which  ant  should  have  cut  his  wise  teeth ; 

— ^ould   you   believe    it?— nothing  (which  it  was  averred  he  had,)  and 

would  suit  him,  but  coming  to  the  lastly,  on  *' being  requested"  by   the 

Bar — ah,  ha  I — The   fellow's  creep-  lady — which  it  was  averred  she  had 

ing  into  a  little  business,  positively  !  done,  and  in  the  most  precise  and  po- 

They  say  he  has  a  cousin   who  is  sitive  manner,  had  been  ready  and 

one  of  the  officers  to  the  Sheriff  of  willing^  and  then  [what  will  the  ladies 

Middlesex,  and  puts  a  good  many  little  say  VJ  tendered  and  offered  herself  to 

things  in  bis  way  1  He*s  my  junior  in  marry  the  said  dtefendant^*  who  had 

a  criminal  information  against  a  news-  then  wholly  neglected  and  refused  "  to 

paper,  for  charging  his  father-in-law  do  any  such  thing."    One  notable  pe- 

-— a  baker,  who  supplies  some  work-  culiarity  of  the  case  was,  that  all  these 

house  with    bread — with    making  it  promises  had  been  made,  and  all  these 

of    only    one- third    flour,    one-third  events  had  transpired  in  one  particu- 

rye,  and  the  remainder  sawdust — ah,  lar  place — and  that  rather  an  odd  one» 


ha,  ha  I — I  dared  hardly  look  at  the 
judges  while  I  moved  the  Rule  Nisi, 
for  fear  of  laughing  1  This  is  the  case 
in  which  we're  going  to^have  the 
consultation  he  spoke  of— but  here's 
Mr  Weasel's."  They  mounted  a  nar- 
row dingy-looking,  well-worn  stair- 
oase^and  on  the  first  floor,  beheld 
**  Mr  Weasel"  painted  over  the  door. 
On  the  Attorney- General  knocking, 
as  soon  as  his  clear  silvery  voice  was 
heard  asking  for  Mr  Weasel,  and  his 
dignified  figure  had  been  recognised 
by  the  clerk,  who  had  one  pen  in  his 
moutb»  andanother  behind  hisear — that 
humble  functionary  suddenly  bent 
himself  almost  double  three  or  four 
times;  and  with  fiustered  obsequious- 
ness assured  the  great  man  that  Mr 
Weasel  was  quite  at  liberty.  The 
next  moment  the  Attorney- General 
and  Mr  Aubrey  were  introduced  into 
Mr  Weasel's  room — a  small  dusky 


viz.,  in  **  the  parish  of  Saint  Mary  Le 
Bow,  in  the  ward  of  Cheap,  in  the 
City  of  London.**  If  you  had  been 
better  acquainted  with  Mr  Wcasers 
associations  and  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness, you  would  have  discovered  that 
in  his  imagination,  all  the  occurrences 
of  life  took  place  at  the  same  spot  I 
But  to  return — thus  was  Mr  Weasel 
engaged  when  they  entered.  He  was 
a  bachelor,  upwards  of  forty;  was  of 
spare  make,  of  low  stature,  had  a  thin, 
sharp,  sallow,  face;  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance about  the  eyes  as  if  they  were 
half-blinded  with  being  incessantly 
directed  to  white  paper  ;  he  had  a 
furrowed  forehead,  a  small  pursed-up 
mouth — one  hardly  knew  why,  but 
really  there  was  something  about  his* 
look  that  instantly  suggested  to  you 
the  image  of  the  creature  whose  name 
he  bore.  He  was  a  ravenous  lawyer, 
darting  at  the  point  and  pith  of  every 


room,  wretchedly  furnbhed,  the  walls  '  case  he  was  concerned  in,  and  sticking 


lined  with  book- shelves,  well  filled — 
and  the  table  at  which  he  was  writ- 
ing, and  a  chair,  on  each  side  of  him, 
covered  with  draft  paper,  which  he 
was  covering  at  a  prodigious  rate. 
He  was,  in  fact,  drawing  a  **  Declara- 
tion" in  an  acUon  for  a  Breach  ofpro^ 
miu  qf  Marrii^$/  (taking  a  iiasty 


to  it — just  as  would  his  blood-thirsty 
namesake  at  the  neck  of  a  rabbit.  In 
law  he  lived,  moved,  and  had  his 
being.  In  his  dreams  he  was  ever- 
lastingly spinning  out  pleadings  which 
he  never  could  understand,  and  hunt-> 
ing   for  cases  which  he  covkVi  tk\A. 
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bo  was   moro  successful.     la    fact, 
every  thing  he.  saw^  hoard,  or  read  of 
— wherever  he  was,  whatever  he  was 
doinjif,  suggested  to  him  questions  of 
law  that  might  arise  out  of  it.   At  his 
sister's  wedding  (whither  ho  had  not 
gone  without  reluctance)  he  got  into 
a  wrangle  with  the  bridegroom,  on  a 
question  started  by  himself,  whether 
an  infant  was  liable  for  goods  supplied 
to  his  wife  before  marriage;  at  his 
grandmothcr^s  funeral  ho  got  into  an 
iutricate  discussion  with  a    proctor 
about  bona  notahilia,  with  reference 
to  a  pair  of  horn  spectacles,  which 
the  venerable  deceased  had  loft  behind 
her  in  Scotland,  and  a  poodle  in  the 
Islo  of   Man ;  and  at  church,    tho 
reading  of  the  parable  of  the  Unjust 
iStewarJ,  sot  his  devout,  ingenious, 
and    fertile  mind   at  work  for   the 
remainder  of  the  service,  as  to  the 
modes  of  stating  tho  case  now- a- days 
against  the  olTeuder,  and  whether  it 
would  be  more  advisable  to  proceed 
civilly  or    criminally ;    and    if   the 
former,  at  law  or  in  equity.     Ho  was 
a  hard-headed  man ;  very  clear  and 
acute,  and  accurate  in  his  legal  know- 
ledge  :  every  other  sort  of  knowledge 
ho  despised,  if,  indeed,  he  had  more 
than  tho  faintest  hearsay  knowledge 
of  its  existence.   Ho  was  a  Cambridge 
man  ;  and  there  had  read  nothing  but 
mathematics,  in  which  he  had  made  a 
decent  figure.     As  soon  as  he  had 
taken  his  degree,  he  migrated  to  the 
Temple,  where  ho  had  ever   since 
continued  engaged  in  the  study,  and 
then  the  successful  practice,  of  the 
law,  as  a  special  pleader  under  the 
bar.     He  had  a  very  large  business, 
which  he  got  through  ably  and  rapidly. 
He  scarcely  ever  went  into  society ; 
when  (as  was  seldom  the  case)  he 
ventured   out  for  a  walk,  he  went 
(muttering  to  himself)  at  a  postman's 
pace,  to  get  the  greatest  quantity  of 
exercise,  in  the  smallest  space  of  time. 
He  was  not  a  bad-tempered   man, 
but  had  become    nervous,   fidgetty, 
and  irritable.     His  tone  of  voice  was 
feeble,  his  utterance  hesitating,  his 
manner  hurried.     What  a  laughable 
contrast  between  him  and  his  visitor  1 
The  Attorney- General  coming  to  Mr 
Weasel's  chamber,  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  magnificent  mastiff  suddenly  pok- 
ing his  head  into  the  little  kennel  of  a 
querulous  pug-dog ;  and   I  suppose 
Mr   Aubrey  might  bo  likened  to  a 
grejhonnd  accompaxijwg  the  afore- 


said  mastiff  I  On  seeing  his  visiters^ 
Mr  Weasel  instantly  got  up,  with  a 
blush  of  surprise,  and  a  little  hurry 
and  embarrassment  of  manner.  His 
clerk  put  out  a  couple  of  chairs,  and 
down  they  sate.  The  Attorney- 
General  came  to  the  point  in  half  a 
minute,  and  the  matter  was  very 
quickly  settled  ;  and  it  was  arranged 
that  within  a  day  or  two's  time,  as 
soon  as  tho  forms  necessary  for  ad- 
mitting Mr  Aubrey  to  an  Inn  of 
Court  should  have  been  completed,  he 
should  commence  his  attendance  at 
Mr  Weasel's,  from  ten  o'clock  till 
five,  daily. 

**  It's  a  comical  looking  little  ani- 
mal, isn*t  it?"  quoth  the  Attorney* 
General,  with  a  laugh,  as  soon  as  they 
had  got  out  of  hearing. 

*<  Certainly,  I  don't  feel  particularly 
prepossessed  " 

*'  Oh,  pho !  He's  the  very  man  for 
you — tho  very  man.  There's  no  non- 
sense with  Weasel ;  you  may  learn 
an  infinite  deal  of  law  from  him,  and 
that  is  all  you  want.  He's  a  very 
inoffensive  fellow ;  and  Tve  no  doubt 
you'll  soon  like  his  chambers  greatly, 
if  you're  in  earnest  in  studying  the 
law.  You  go  or  not,  of  course,  as 
you  choose ;  whatever  you  do  is  per- 
fectly voluntary ;  pay  him  his  hundred 
guineas,  and  then,  if  you  like,  you 
may  get  many  thousand  pounds*  worth 
out  of  him  in  the  twelvemonth.  Now, 
I  must  bid  you  good  morning— I* ve 
really  not  another  moment  to  spare. 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  Aubrey ; 
and,"  he  added,  with  great  kindness, 
and  a  very  pointed  manner,  "  when- 
ever you  may  think  it  worth  your 
while  to  talk  over  your  affairs  with 
mo,  come  without  notice  or  ceremony 
— wherever  I  may  be,  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you  1 "  Then  they 
parted.  Mr  Aubrey  was  not  aware 
of  a  certain  stroke  of  delicacy  and 
generosity  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney. 
General ;  viz.,  that  immediately  on 
the  Rule  being  discharged,  he  had 
sent  for  Mr  Runnington,  and  insisted 
on  returning  every  sixpence  of  bis 
fees — upwards  of  six  hundred  guineas 
-—desiring  that  Mr  Aubrey  should 
not  be  made  acquainted  with  it,  if  by 
any  means  Messrs  Runnington  could 
conceal  it  from  him  1 

A  little  fatigued  and  harassed  by 
several  important  matters,  which  kept 
him  engaged  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
aCUmooQ,  he  reached  Vivian  Street  in 
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a  depressed  and  desponding  mood. 
Just  as  he  turned  the  corner,  he  be- 
heldy  at  about  twenty  yards*  distance, 
Mrs  Aubrey  and  Miss  Aubrey  slowly 
walking  homeward,  on  their  return 
from  the  Park.  Mrs  Aubrey  held 
Charles  by  the  hand,  who  was  dancing 
and  frisking  wildly  about,  and  Miss 
Aubrey's  beautiful  little  Cato  she  was 
leading  along  by  a  slender  chain. 
They  were  iu  half-mourning ;  there 
was  such  an  air  of  elegant  simplicity 
about  them» their  figures,  their  car- 
riage, so  easy  and  graceful !  Aubrey, 
as  ho  neared  them,  gazed  at  them  with 
mingled  feelings  of  pride  and  tender- 
ness. 

**  Oh^  my  papa  I  my  papa  1 "  sud- 
denly exclaimed    Charles,    who,   in 
turning  round,  had  cauglit  sight  of 
his  father,  and  rah  eagerly  down  to 
him :  with  what  a  thrill  of  love  did  he 
take  in  his  arms  the  beautiful  breath** 
less  boy,  and  how  his  heart  yearned 
towards  his  wife  and  sister,  as  they 
also  turned  quickly  round  to  meet 
him,    after  a  long    day*s  absence  ! 
How  inexpressibly  dear   were    they 
to  him — how,   that  day,  he    enjoy. 
ed  their  quiet  little  dinner-table — the 
romp  with  his  children  afterwards— 
and  a  long  evening  of  eager  and  inter- 
esting conversation,  after  the  little 
ones  had  gone  to  bed,  Mrs  Aubrey 
and  Kate  busy  tho  while  with  some 
slight  matter  of  needlework !    They 
had  received  several  letters  from  York- 
shire, which  thev  read  to  him.     One 
was  from  poor  Doctor  Tatham,  who, 
thongh  he  concealed  a  good  deal  that 
would  have  occasioned  needless  pain, 
yet  gave  them  a  melancholy  notion  of 
the  altered  state  of  things  at  the  Hall. 
Though  it  was  rather  late  before  they 
retired  to  rest  on  the  evening  of  tho 
ensuing  Sunday,  Mr  Aubrey  was  to 
be  found  seated  in  his  study  by  half- 
past  four  on  Monday  morning,  peru- 
sing with  profound  attention,  stimula« 
ted  by  tho  strong  observation  of  tho 
Attorney- General,  the  second  volume 
of  Blackstone*s  Commentaries — a  work 
with  which  he  had  already  a  very  to- 
lerable familiarity.     'Twas  really  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of,  that  Mr  Aubrey, 
with  so  many   absorbing    anxieties, 
sueh  detracting  apprehensions  con- 
coming  the  future,  cou/c/ command  his 
attention  in  tho  way  ho  did.     To  be 
sure,  he  felt  that  it  was  plainly  life- 
and-dMth  work  with  him ;   but  he 
might  hare  derived  great  encourage  •> 


ment  from  perceiving  himself  possess- 
ed of  that  faculty  of  concentrating  the 
attention,  which  the  Attorney- General 
had  spoken  of  as  so  essential  an  attri-^ 
bate  of  a  lawyer.     The  way  in  whiclT 
he  parcelled  out  his  time  was  this: 
From  the  time  that  he  entered  hfs 
study  till  breakfast- time,  he  resolved 
to  read  law — from  ten  o'clock  till  four 
or  five,  was  to  be  spent  at  Mr  Wea- 
sel's chambers — and  the  evenings  wero 
to  be  devoted  to  the  society  of  his 
children,  his  wife,  and  sister,  and  also 
to  certain  occasional  literary  efforts, 
from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  some 
little  increase  to  his  means.   This  was 
severe  work ;  but  it  was  probably  the 
most  fortunate  and  salutary  thing  in 
the  world  for  Aubrey,  that  his  ener- 
gies should  be  thus  occupied,  and  his 
mind  kept  from  the  corroding  effects 
of  constant  reflection  upon  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  dismal  apprehensions  con- 
cerning the  future.  After  he  had  spent 
a  few  davs  in  Mr  Weasel's  chambers, 
a  good  deal  of  his  prejudice  against 
that  gentleman  began  to  wear  off. 
Mr  Aubrey  found  him  all  that  the 
Attorney- General  had  described  him 
as  being — a  very  acute  and  able  law*^ 
yer,  with  a  constant  current  of  im> 
portant,  varied,  and  instructive  busi^   ' 
ness  running  through  his  chambers, 
and  every  disposition  to  render  his  ut- 
most assistance  to  Mr  Aubrey,  whom 
he  quickly  found  out  to  bo  a  man  of 
very  superior  intellect,  and  most  seri« 
ously  bent  upon  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  profession.    Mr  Weasel 
was  not  blessed  with  the  power  of 
formally  communicating  elementary 
knowledge ;  Mr  Aubrey   had,  as  it 
were,  to  extract  from  him  what  he 
wanted,  with  something  like  a  painful 
effort.     Tho  advantages  of  his  posi- 
tion were  the  innumerablo  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  as  to  the  modo 
of  dealing  with  miscellaneous  businesF, 
which  he  derived  from  a  watchful  at- 
tention to  whatever  passed  in  cham- 
bers— to  the  mode  in  which  Weasel 
hunted  up  and  applied  his  law,  and 
reduced  the  facts  involved  in  litigation 
into  legal  shape  and  language,  in  the 
process  of  pleading.    The  penetrating 
eye  of  Mr  Aubrey,  thus  closely  fixed 
on  every  thing  that  came  under  his 
notice,  quickly  began  to  discover  and 
appreciate  the  good  sense,  tho  practi- 
cal utility  of  most  of  tho  positive  rules 
of  law  which  he  saw  in  operation; 
and  at  the  cud  oi  ^  i^tVvxX^x.  ^t  ^^^^ 
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weekly  he  began  to  ft'el  interest  in 
the  study  upon  which  ho  had  so  vigor- 
ous! v  entered,  and  in  which  he  felt  him- 
selfmaking  real  progress.  Mr  Weasel, 
during  even  that  time,  perceived  the 
prodigious  superiority  of  Mr  Aubrey 
over  another  pupil,  who  had  nearly 
completed  his  second  year  in  Mr  Wea- 
■el's  chambers,  after  a  twelvemonth 
spent  in  a  convoj^ancer's  ;  not,  of 
course,  in  respect  oflegal  knowledpfe, 
but  of  intellectual  power  and  aptitude 
for  business.  He  would  return  to 
Vivian  Street  about  six  o  clock  each 
day,  a  little  fatigued  with  a  \9rj  lung 
day's  work,  (for  he  was  never  later 
than  five  o'clock  in  entering  his  study 
in  the  morning  ;)  but  quickly  cheered 
and  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  the  fond 
and  lovely  beings  whom  he  there  re- 
joined, and  who  had  been  counting  the 
▼ery  minutes  till  ho  returned.  Every 
day  knit  that  little  family  together,  if 
possible,  in  stronger  bonds  of  love  ; 
for  they  clung  to  each  other  with 
a  feeling  of  having  been  thrust  out 
of  the  great  gay  world  together,  and 
Bent,  as  it  were,  upon  a  pilgrimage 
afar,  amidst  scenes  of  increasing  diffi- 
ctUty  and  danger.  Every  day  that 
bore  them  further  from  their  expulsion 
from  Yatton,  as  it  were,  mellowed  their 
recollections  of  past  scene*,  and  pour^ 
ed  upon  their  wounded  feelings  the 
soothing  balm  of  pious  resignation  ; 
and  sometimes,  also,  faint  and  trem- 
bling beams  of  hope  concerning  the 
fiiture  would  steal  across  the  gloomy 
chambers  of  their  hearts.  Thank  God, 
the  view  of  the  past  presented  to  them 
no  occasion  for  shame,  for  remorse, 
for  self-condemnation  !  They  trusted 
that,  in  their  day  of  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction, they  had  not  been  found 
wanting  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them.  Therefore  they 
had  consolation  from  a  view  of  the 
past.     But  the  FUTuaE^indeed— ^ 

"  Shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rested 


on  It. 


»» 


Their  hearts  involuntarily  fluttered 
and  shrunk  within  them,  when  they 
gazed  upon  the  threatening  gloom 
that  hung  over  it.  Their  straitened 
circumstances — an  honourable  poverty 
—had  been  a  burden  light,  indeed,  to 
bear.  They  were  very  happy  in  one 
another's  company ;  their  house, 
though  small,  was  convenient,  and 
even  elegantly  comfortable  ;  they  had 
h^Milih;   Mr   Aubrey  had   constan 
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exercise  for  an  active  and  vigorous 
mind,  in  the  acquinition  of  the  learn- 
ing of  a  noble  profession,  the  practice 
of  which  might  possibly  hereafter 
raise  all  of  them  to  even  affluence  and 
distinction — at  all  events,  might  secure 
them  the  substantial  comforts  of  life. 
But  Mr  Aubrey  would  have  moments 
of  heaviness  and  trepidation.  When 
engaged  in  hU  little  study,  in  the  pro- 
found solitude  and  silence  of  the  early 
morning,  while  he  was  thus  straining 
his  faculties  to  their  utmost,  on  l)ehalf 
of  the  sweet  innocent  beings — his  wife 
— his  children — his  sister — sleeping 
above,  he  would  sometimes  lean  back 
in  his  chair,  with  a  very  deep  sigh,  and 
sink  into  a  reverie — oh,  how  sad  and 
painful ! — deepening  occasionally  into 
agony  ;  but  he  would  suddenly  arouse 
himself,  and  resume  his  studies  with  a 
powerful  efibrt  at  abstraction — with 
additional  intensity  of  application. 
How  could  he  be  otherwise  than  mo- 
mentarily paralysed,  when  he  survey- 
ed his  alarming  and  tremendous  pecu* 
niary  liabilities?  Bills  of  costs— 
Heaven  only  knew  to  what  amount- 
duo  to  Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap  ;  to  his  own  attorneys,  Messrs 
Runnington  ;  and  to  Mr  Parkinson  : 
and  then — sickening  and  fearful  ob- 
ject l—the  Mesne  Profits — what  wae 
to  become  of  them  all  ?  The  mind 
that,  in  the  presence  of  such  disturb- 
ing forces  as  these,  could  apply  its 
energies  so  successfully  as  did  that  of 
Mr  Aubrey  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  with  any  degree  of  calm- 
ness, must  surely  have  been  of  no 
common  order,  and  have  undergone 
no  slight  discipline ;  but,  alas  I  alas ! 
what  could  all  this  have  availed  him« 
unless  he  had  been  vouchsafed  assist- 
ance from  on  high  ?  When  the  watere 
were  come  in  unto  his  soyl;  when  be 
was  sinking  in  deep  mire,  where  there 
was  no  standing ,-  when  he  was  come 
into  deep  waters,  where  the  floods  over^ 
flowed  ^<m— whither  was  he  to  look 
but  to  one  quarter,  and  that  above, 
with  earnest,  and  faithful,  and  con- 
stant supplication  to  the  Almighty  f 

The  constant  apprehension  of  very 
great  evil — suspense — is  a  state  almost 
as  terrible  and  insupportable,  especi- 
ally to  those  of  lively  susceptibilities, 
as  that  produced  by  the  infiiction  of 
the  evil.  Every  morning  when  Au- 
brey left  home,  ne  dreaded  to  think  of 
what  might  happen  before  his  return ; 
and  when  he  quitted  the  Temple,  he 
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felt  1  sinking  of  the  heart  when  he 
thought  of  what  might  have  transpired 
in  his  absence.  In  fact,  they  all  of 
them  felt  like  those  whom  the  ominous 
silence  and  repose  of  surrounding  na- 
tore — a  portentous  calm  and  gloom 
overhead — fill  with  trembling  appre- 
hension of  the  coming  storm.  Their 
fears  are  quickened  by  the  occasional 
falling  of  large  spreading  drops  of  rain 
through  the  sultry  sky,  not  a  breath 
of  air  stirring.  Upward  is  oil  turned 
the  pale  cheek  and  apprehensive  eve 
towards  the  black  accumulating  clouds, 
from  which  may  soon  flame  the  de- 
structive lightning — what,  in  such  a 
case>  is  there  to  rely  upon»  but  the 
mercy  of  Him  around  whose  throne 
are  clouds  and  darkness,  and  the 
vfhirlwind  and  tempest  his  ordering  ? 

They  were  sitting  one  morning  at 
their  usual  early  and  simple  break- 
fast, and  Mr  Aubrey  was  reading 
aloud,  for  his  wife  and  sister's  sugges- 
tions, a  second  article  which  he  had 
commenced  overnight,  designed  for 
one  of  the  Reviews — having  about  a 
fortnight  before  sent  off  his  first  effort, 
about  which,  however,  be  had  as  yet 
heard  nothing  ;  and  Kate  was  play* 
fully  patting  his  cheek,  and  telling 
him  that,  for  all  he  might  say  to  the 
contrary,  a  particular  expression  was 
not,  in  her  opinion,  elegant  English. 

**  It  t9,  you  puss  of  a  critic,"  in* 
sisted  Aubrey,  with  a  good-natured 
laugh ;  and  then,  turning  to  Mrs  Au- 
brey, "  What  do  you  say,  Agnes  ?'* 

"  Oh — why — 1  really  like  it  very 
much  as  it  is.** 

"  I  sha'n't  alter  it,"  said  Aubrey, 
laughing. 

"  Then  Til  alter  it  when  you're 
gone,"  quoth  Kate,  with  affected  pert- 
ness,  and,  bringing  her  beautiful 
laughing  face  so  near  his  own,  with 
a  kind  of  air  of  defiance,  that  he  kiss* 
ed  her  forehead,  and  said  it  should  be 
as  she  chose. 

Just  then  a  knock  at  the  door  an- 
nounced a  visiter,  who  proved  to  be 
Mr  Runnington.  Why  it  was,  they 
hardly  knew;  but  they  all  slightly 
changed  colour.  He  had  called  so 
early,  he  said,  to  ensure  seeing  Mr 
Aubrey  before  be  went  to  tho  Tem- 
ple ;  and,  though  he  had  been  shown 
into  the  study,  Mr  Aubrey  insisted  on 
his  joining  the  breakfast  table. 

•*  We've  very  plain  fare  for  you, 
however,'*  said  he,  as  Mr  Runnington 
)rielded  to  hit  wiahei» 


Mr  Aubrey  perceived,  with  some 
uneasiness,  that  his  kind  and  thoughtful 
countenance  wore  rather  an  anxious 
expression.  And  indeed  so  it  was. 
When  he  looked  at  those  who  sate  be- 
fore him  —  interesting,  elegant,  yet 
with  a  plainly  forced  cheerfulness— 
reflected  on  the  sufferings  which  they 
had  passed  through,  and  that  which 
was  in  store  for  them — and  for  the 
first  bitter  instalment  of  which  he  had 
come  to  prepare  Mr  Aubrey— could 
he  but  feel  very  deep  sympathy  for 
them?  As  soon  as  he  had  retired 
with  Mr  Aubrey  to  the  study,  in  a 
low  tone  he  informed  Mr  Aubrey  of 
his  errand,  which  was  to  apprise  him 
that,  the  evening  before,  Messrs  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap's  bill  had  come 
in. 

**  Well,  show  it  me,  if  you  please," 
said  Mr  Aubrey,  calmly,  extending 
his  hand. 

**  My  dear  sir,  why  do  you  sup- 
pose 1  have  it  with  me?"  enquired 
Mr  Runnington,  with  a  concerned  air. 
*'  You  are  not  accustomed  to  such 
matters — God  forbid  you  should  I  It 
is  too  bulky  for  me  to  have  brought 
with  me,  and  lies  at  our  office." 

«•  What  is  the  amount  of  it,  then  ?" 
enquired  Mr  Aubrey,  dreading  to  hear 
the  answer ;  while  Mr  Runnington 
took  out  of  his  pocket-book  a  slip  of 
paper,  which  ho  handed  to  Mr  Aubrey, 
and  on  which  tho  latter  read:— 
*  L.d946,  Us.  6d.'  He  gazed  at  it 
for  some  moments  in  silence,  and  be- 
came very  pale.  Mr  Runnington 
could  hardly  bear  to  look  at  him,  and 
think  of  the  two  lovely  women  in  the 
adjoining  room,  who  were  so  fearfully 
interested  in  the  intelligence  whicn 
had  so  dismayed  Mr  Aubrey. 

**  This  is  a  very— large — amount," 
said  he,  at  length,  with  forced  calmness. 

"  It  is  a  most  serious  affair,"  re- 

Elied    Mr  Runnington,   shaking  his 
ead,  and  sighing. 

•  <*  Then  there  is  yours  —  and  Mr 
Parkinson's." 

"Oh,  Mr  kvLhrej ^ sufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  J*^ 

"  Will  you  oblige  me,  by  saying, 
what  is  the  probable  amount  of  your 
bill  ?"  enquired  Mr  Aubrey,  with  a 
calmness  which  seemed  lent  to  him  by 
despair. 

**  Oh !  I  assure  you  we  have  thought 
nothing  at  all  about  it,  nor  shall  we 
for  some  time  to  come,  Mr  Aubrey. 
We  have  not  tb»  iA\%>9L\»iX\s\!Q^ctfsa  vSl 
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troiibllog  ourseWeSy  or  yoa»  with  tbo 
matter  till  you  may  be  Id  a  position  to 
attend  to  it  without  serious  inconve- 
nience." 

"  But  do  favour  mo  with  something 
like  a  notion,**  pressed  the  unhappy 
Aubrey. 

*'  Why — perhaps  I  am  hardly  doing 
right  in  mentioning  it ;  but  whenever 
our  bill  b  sent  in^  it  will  bo  less  by 
some  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  by 
the  noble  generosity  of  ttio  Attomey- 
GeneraU  ivho  has  returned  all  his 
fees" 

*'  Returned  all  his  fees  I  '*  echoed 
Mr  Aubrey,  starting,  while  the  colour 
rushed  into  his  cheek,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  was  of  pride 
struggling  with  astonishment,  and  gra- 
titude, and  admiration.  He  exquisitely 
appreciated  the  conduct  of  his  distin. 
guished  friend ;  and  at  the  same  time 
felt  a  totally  new  and  very  painful 
sense  of  pecuniary  obligation. 

**  I  feel,  Mr  Aubrey,  that  I  have 
broken  my  promise  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  extracted  from  me  a 
solemn  pledge,  to  endeavour  so  to 
manage  the  matter  as  that  you  should 
never  know  it.  What  is  it,  after  all — 
noblo  as  it  is — to  the  Attorney- Gen. 
oral,  with  his  L.  12,000  or  L.  15,000  a- 
year  ? " 

**  Oh — do  not  talk  so,  Mr  Running- 
ton  ;  I  am  overpowered,  oppressed. 
Never  in  all  my  life  havo  I  experienced 
feelings  liko  those  by  which  1  am  now 
agitated !  *'  He  rose,  and  stood  oppo- 
site the  window  for  a  fow  minutes — 
neither  of  them  speaking.  Then  ho 
returned  to  his  seat. 

*'  How  much  does  that  leave  me  your 
debtor?" 

**  Why — really  it  is  hard  to  say,  un- 
prepared— I  should  imagino  that  our 
account  is  reduced  to  some  L.1500  or 
L.l  COO— about  which  " 

*'  Then  there  is  Mr  Parkinson's,*' 
said  Aubrey,  in  a  low  tone,  but  with 
a  desperate  air;  presently  adding— 
«  Here  are  some  L.GOOO  or  L.7000  to 
start  with ;  and  then  wo  como  to  the 
mesno  profits  —  gracious,  gracious 
God!"  ho  suddenly  added,  with  a 
Tisible  shudder.  He  folded  his  arms 
convulsively,  and  gazed,  for  a  second 
or  two,  at  Mr  Runnington,  with  an  eye 
whose  expression  was  overpowering. 
In  his  face  Mr  Runningtpn  beheld  no 
longer  the  mild  and  melancholy  ex- 
pression to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed^ but  a  sternness  and  power  wer? 
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apparent  in  his  features,  which  he  had 
nut  imagined  them  capable  of  exhibit- 
ing. Tliey  told  of  a  strong  soul 
thoroughly  roused,  and  excited,  and 
in  agony.  At  that  moment  a  knocking 
was  heard  at  the  door,  as  of  very  little 
fingers.  **  Come  in ! "  exclaimed  Mr 
Aubrey,  with  unusual  quickness  and 
sternness.  The  door  was  gently  opened, 
and  Charles'  little  face  peeped  into  the 
room  timidly,  quite  startled  by  the 
tone  in  which  he  had  been  addressed. 
"  Come  in,  my  child  1*'  said  Mr  Aubrey, 
rather  tremulously,  when  he  observed 
the  apprehensivcness  overspreading 
the  little  features  of  his  son.  Charles 
immediately  advanced,  with  a  serious 
submissive  air,  saying — *«  This  letter 
is  just  come — Mamma  sent  me  with 
it." 

*'  Give  it  me,  Charles,"  said  Mr 
Aubrey,  extending  his  hand  for  it, 
while  with  the  other  he  gently  placed 
the  child  upon  his  lap— kissed  him. 
*«  I'm  not  angry  with  you,  Charles," 
said  he  tenderly. 

"  I've  not  been  naughty,  you  know, 
dear  papa:''  said  he  with  innocent 
surprise. 

*«  No,  no,  my  little  love."  The  fa- 
ther could  say  no  more ;  but  putting 
aside  the  child's  flowing  curly  locks 
from  his  temples,  as  it  were  mechani- 
cally, he  gaied  on  his  little  face  for  a 
moment,  and  then  folded  him  in  his 
arms  with  unspeakable  tenderness. 
Mr  Runnington  rose,  and  stood  for 
some  moments  gazing  through  the 
window,  unwilling  that  his  own  emo- 
tion should  be  observed.  When  Mr 
Aubrey  opened  the  letter,  it  proved  to 
be  from  the  publisher  of  the  Review 
to  which  ho  had  sent  his  article,  en- 
closing a  cheque  for  forty  guineas, 
expressing  an  earnest  desire  that  he 
would  continue  his  contributions,  and 
assuring  him  that  the  editor  considered 
the  article  **  in  every  way  admirable." 
As  soon  as  he  had  glanced  over  the 
letter — "  You  little  messenger  of  hope 
and  mercy  T*  he  thought,  again  kissing 
his  son,  wlio  sate  passively  gazing  at 
the  agitated  countenance  of  his  fatheb 
— *'  I  cannot,  I  will  not  despair  1  You 
have  brought  me,  as  it  were,  a  ray  of 
light  from  heaven,  piercing  the  fear- 
ful gloom  of  my  situation :  'tis  a  token, 
surely,  that  1  am  not  forgotten  :  1  feel 
as  though  an  angel,  momentarily 
brightening  (he  night  of  sorrow,  had 
como  and  whispered  in  my  ear — 
'couBAGE  V  *'..  i}i3  features  began  to 
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resume  their  natural  serenity  of  ex- 
pression.   **  Take  it  in  to  your  mam- 
ma*" said  he*  kissing  little  Charles^ 
and  dispatching  him  with  the  letter. 
Shortly  afterwards,  as  soon  as  he  had 
recovered  the  command  of  his  manner 
sufficiently  to  avoid  occasioning  un- 
easiness to  Mrs  and  Miss  Auhrey*  he 
proposed  to  Mr  Runnington  that  they 
should  walk  towards  the  Temple ;  and 
bidding  adieu  to  those  whom  he  left 
behind  him,  without  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  ask  him  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  Mr  Runnington's  errand*  but 
leaving  them  in  high  spirits  at  the 
letter  which  he  had  sent  in  to  them, 
be  quitted  the  house  arm-in-arm  with 
Mr  Runnington.  I  am  persuaded  that 
if  that  gentleman  had  had  no  one  to 
consult,  he  would  have  relieved  Mr 
Aubrey  altogether  from  liability  to 
him ;  but  he  had  four  partners ;  their 
own  pecuniary  outlay  had  been  consi- 
derable ;  and*  therefore*  the  thing  was 
really  out  of  the  question.     As  they 
walked  along,' in  the  course  of  much 
anxious  conversation  Mr  Runnington 
told  Mr'  Aubrey*  that  he  considered 
Messrs  Quirk*  Gammon*  and  Snap's 
bill  to  be  extortionate;  and  that  it 
might*  on  taxaUon — a  process  which 
he  expUdned  to  Mr  Aubrey — be  re* 
duced*  probably*  by  at  least  one-half. 
But  he  also  reminded  Mr  Aubrey  of  the 
power  which  they  held  in  their  hands, 
in  respect  of  the  mesne  profits ;  and 
intimated  his  opinion*  that  in  all  pro- 
bability they  had  made  out  their  bill 
with  an  eye  to  such  considerations, 
namely*  that  it  should  be  discharged 
without  rigorous  scrutiny  into  its  con- 
stituent items,  before  they  would  lis- 
ten to  any  terms  whatever  for  the 
payment  of  the  mesne  profits ;   and 
that  Mr  Aubrey's  position,  with  re- 
spect to  Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap,  was  one  which  required   the 
greatest  possible  deliberation  and  cir« 
cumspection  on  his  part,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  the  bill  just  delivered  in 
by  them. 

♦•  I  see  the  whole/'  said  Mr  Au- 
brey, **  comes  to  this :  they  will  re- 
lieve me  from  liability  to  Mr  Titmouse* 
for  as  much  of  what  may  be  due  to 
him,  as  they  can  divert  into  their  own 
pockets  1*' 

"  That  certainlv  seems  very  much 
like  it,"  replied  Mr  Runnington, 
shrugginghis  shoulders ;  **  but  you  will 
leave  all  such  considerations  and  mat- 
ters to  us  ;  and  rely  onx^ur  honour 
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and  our  discretion.  At  what  may  ap- 
pear to  us  the  exact  moment  for  doing 
so  with  effect,  depend  upon  our  most 
cautious  interference.  We  know,  Mr 
Aubrey,  the  kind  of  people  we  have  to 
deal  with.  Mr  Titmouse  is  very  likely 
to  be  merely  a  puppet  in  their  hands 
—at  least  in  those  of  Mr  Gammon* 
who  is  a  very  long-headed  man,  and 
with  whom,  I  have  no  doubt,  our  ne« 
gotiations  will  have  to  be  carried  on." 
''That  is  just  what  the  Attorney- 
General  said — and  he  invited  me* 
moreover,  to  converse  with  him  when- 
ever I  might  consider  that  his  advice 
would  be  usefid." 

"  Could  you  have  a  better  adviser  ? 
He  has  a  most  penetrating  sagacity, 
long  exercised — in  short,  his  qualifica- 
tions are  consummate ;  and  I  should 
not  hesitate  about  consulting  him 
whenever  we  feel  at  a  loss.*' 

"  Why  should  I  disguise  any  thing 
from  you,  Mr  Runnington  ?" — said 
Aubrey— ''you  ought  to  know  the 
exact  state  of  my  affairs.  I  have  a 
little  family  plate,  which  I  could  not 
bear  to  part  with ;  my  books ;  and  the 
remnants  of  the  furniture  at  Yatton, 
which  I  have  saved  in  order  to  furnish 
our  present  residence.  Besides  this, 
the  outside  of  all  that  I  am  possessed 
of — and  I  have  no  expectations,  nor 
has  my  wife  nor  my  poor  sister,  from 
any  quarter — is  a  sum  of  about  L.SOOO 
in  the  funds,  and  L.423  at  my  banker's. 
Those  are  my  circumstances;  they 
appal  me  merely  in  stating  them :— ^ 
Why*  I  owe  double  the  sum  I  have 
named*  for  lawyers'  bills  only.  I  have 
not  enough,  without  parting  with  my 
books  and  plate*  to  discharge  even 
Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's 
bill!" 

- "  It  would  be  cruel  and  absurd  in 
me  not  to  express  at  once,  Mr  Aubrey, 
my  conviction  that  your  situation  is 
fearfully  critical ;  and  that  your  sole 
hope  is  in  the  treatment  which  may  be 
expected  from  Messrs  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap*  and  their  client,  Mr 
Titmouse.    Serious  as  are,  at  present, 
your  other   liabilities — to  that  one, 
they  are  but  as  a  bucket  of  water  to 
the  Thames.     As  we  are  talking,  Mr 
Aubrey,  in  this  candid  and  unrestrain- 
ed  manner,  I  will  tell  you  my  chief 
source  of  apprehension  on  your  ac- 
count, with  reference  to  Messrs  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and   Snap :   namely,  that 
they  may  possibly  speculate  on.  ^^'^x 
being  able,  \i  ^W^  m  T^«i  ^w\>V^ 
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call  around  you,  in  your  extremity,  a 
host  of  wealthy  and  powerful  friends — 
as  security,  or  otherwise" 

"  They  will  find  themselves,  then, 
utterly  mistaken.  If  they  and  their 
client  are  really  capable  of  such  shock- 
\ug  brutality — such  wanton  oppres* 
sion — let  them  do  their  worst :  1  am 
resigned.  Providence  will  find  out  a 
shelter  for  my  wife  and  children,  and 
my  dear,  devoted,  high-spirited  sister ; 
and  as  fur  myself,  rather  than  satiate 
the  rapacity  of  such  wretches,  by 
plundering  good-natured  and  generous 
friends,  I  will  end  my  days  in  prison.*' 

Mr  Aubrey  was  evidently  not  a 
little  excited  while  he  said  this ;  but 
there  was  that  in  his  tone  of  voice, 
and  in  his  eye,  which  told  Mr  Run- 
nington  that  ho  meant  what  he  said ; 
and  that,  as  soon  as  it  should  have 
come  to  the  point  of  oppresision  and 
injustice,  no  man  could  resist  more 
powerfully,  or  endure  with  a  more 
dignified  and  iufiexible  resolution. 
But  Mr  llunnington  would  fain  hope 
that  it  would  not  come  to  such  an 
issue.  He  consoled  Mr  Aubrey  with 
assurances,  that  as  for  their  own  de- 
mand, it  might  stand  over  for  several 
years  ;  and  that  so,  be  was  sure,  would 
It  be  with  the  far  lesser  demand  of  Mr 
Parkinson ;  and  that  if,  by  a  great 
efi'ort,  suiBcieut  could  bo  raised  to  dis- 
charge promptly  the  bill  of  Messrs 
Quirk,  Gammou,  and  Snap,  some 
much  more  favourable  arrangement 
respecting  the  amount  and  mode  of 
payment  of  the  mesne  profits  might  be 
efiected — leaving  Mr  Aubrey,  in  the 
mean  time,  leisure  to  apply  himself 
vigorously  to  his  studies  for  the  bar, 
for  which  Mr  Runnington  assured  him 
that   he  considered    him    pcouliarly 

gualified  ;  and  pledged  himself  to  back 
im  with  all  the  influence  he  had,  or 
could  command. 

**  Gracious  Heaven,  Mr  Running- 
ton  ! "  said  Aubrey,  with  a  little  excite- 
ment, *'is  it  not  very  nearly  intolerable 
that  I  should  pass  the  prime  of  my  days 
in  thraldom  to  such  people  as  these  ? 
and  be  encircled  by  the  chains  of  such 
a  man  as  this  Titmouse  is  represented 
as  being  ?  I  will  not  call  myself  his 
foe,  nor  his  victim  ;  but  I  am  the  one 
through  whoso  sudden  destitution  he 
has  obtained  a  splendid  fortune.  I 
did  not  knowingly  deprive  him  of  it — 
he  must  be  bereft  of  all  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  humanity,  to  place  me, 
whom  he  has  already  stripped  of  all, 
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upon  the  rack — the  rack  of  extortion  ! 
Oh!  put  me  in  his  place,  and  him  in 

mine do  you  think  I  would  not  have 

been  satisfied  with  what  I  had  gained  ? 
Would  /  have  alarmed  and  tortured 
him  by  calling  for  an  account  of  what 
he  had  spent  with  a  firm,  a  reasonable 
persuasion  that  it  was  his  own  ?  Oh, 
no !  1  could  not  only  have  forgiven 
him  all,  but  endeavoured  to  secure  him 
from  future  want."  He  sighed.  "Ob, 
that  I  were  at  this  moment  a  free  man ! 
pauper — sed  in  mto  cere;  that  I  had 
but  five  hundred  pounds  to  keep  me 
and  mine  for  a  year  or  two — with  a 
mind  at  ease  and  fit  for  study!  but 
here  we  are,  at  the  Temple.  When 
shall  we  meet  again — or  shall  I  hear 
from  you  ?  '* 

**  Very  shortly,"  replied  Mr  Run- 
nington, who  for  the  last  few  minutes 
had  been  listening  to  Mr  Aubrey  in 
respectful  and  sympathizing  silence; 
and,  shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
with  much  cordiality  and  fervency  of 
mauner,  he  pledged  himself  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  promote  his  interests. 

When  Mr  Aubrey  arrived  at  Mr 
Weasel's  chambers,  he  looked  disject- 
ed and  harassed ;  but,  with  a  noble 
effort  of  self-command,  at  once  ad- 
dressed himself,  calmly  and  vigorously, 
to  the  business  of  the  day.  From 
time  to  time  he  peremptorily  excluded 
the  harassing  thoughts  and  recollec- 
tions arising  out  of  his  morning's  inter- 
view with  Mr  Runnington ;  and  suc- 
ceeded in  concentrating  his  attention 
upon  a  case  of  more  than  usual  intri- 
cacy and  multifariousness  of  details, 
which  Mr  Weasel,  having  glanced 
over,  had  laid  aside  for  a  more  lei- 
surely perusal.  He  handed  it,  how- 
ever, to  Mr  Aubrey,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  with  something  approaching 
to  a  secret  satisfaction,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  its  «  proving  too  much  for 
him;*' but  he  was  mistaken.  Mr  Aubrey 
k'fl  a  little  earlier  than  usual ;  but  not 
•  before  he  had  sent  in  the  voluminous 
"  case"  to  Mr  Weasel's  room  by  the 
clerk,  together  with  a  half-sheet  of 
draft  paper,  containing  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  results  at  which  ho  had 
arrived ;  and  which  not  a  little  sur- 
prbed  Mr  Weasel.  The  case  did  not 
happen  to  involve  much  techuical 
knowledge  ;  but  in  respect  of  the  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  it  was  drawn 
up,  and  the  confusion  worse  confound- 
ed of  the  transactions  themselves,  out 
of  which  the  question  arose,  required 
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patient  persevering^  attention,  strength 
of  memory,  and  great  clear-  headedness . 
In  short.  Weasel  owned  to  himself 
that  poor  Aubrey  had  taken  a  very 
masterly  view  of  the  case ;  and  how 
would  his  estimate  of  his  pupil's  ability 
have  been  enhanced,  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
—one  80  calculated  to  distract  his  at- 
tention, and  prevent  that  hearty  and 
complete  devotion  to  legal  studies, 
-without  which  Mr  Weasel  well  knew 
how  vain  was  the  attempt  to  master 
n/  them? 

/^  "  Read  Aubrey's  opinion  on  that 
/  troublesome  case — I  mean  the  Cornish 
Bank?"  enquired  Weasel,  taking  a 
pinch  of  snuflT,  of  Mr  Thoroughpace, 
another  pupil  who  had  just  taken  his 
seat  beside  Mr  Weasel,  to  see  him 
•*  settle,"  [i.  e.,  score  out,  interline, 
and. alter,]  a  pleading  drawn  by  the 
aforesaid  Thoroughpace.  That  gen- 
tleman replied  in  the  negative.  **  He*s 
got  a  headpiece  of  his  own,  I  can  tell 
yon.  Egad,  somehow  or  another,  ho 
always  contrives  to  hit  the  mdl  on  the 
head." 

**  I'd  a  sort  of  notion,  the  very  first 
day  he  came,  that  be  was  a  superior 
man,**  replied  Thoroughpace.  "  He 
makes  very  few  notes — seems  to  trust 
entirely  to  his  head" — 

*'  Ah !  a  man  may  carry  that  too 
far,"  interrupted  Mr  Weasel,  thrust- 
ing a  pinch  of  snufP  up  his  nose. 

«  Then  I  wish  /  could,"  replied 
Thoroughpace.  "  Isn't  there  such  a 
thing  as  making  the  hand  engross  the 
business  of  the  head  ?"  Mr  Weasel — 
recollecting  that  in  his  library  stood 
twelve  thick  folio  volumes  of  manu- 
script *'  precedents,'*  which  he  had 
been  fool  enough  to  copy  out  with  his 
own  hand  during  his  pupilage,  and 
the  first  year  or  two  of  his  setting  up  in 
business — hemmed,  and  again  applied 
to  his  snuff-box.  **  How  do  you  get 
on  with  him  in  the  pupil's  room  ?"  he 
enquired. 

"  Why,  I  didn't  like  him  at  first. 
Very  reserved,  and  has  a  little  hait^ 
tear.  Even  now,  though  very  cour- 
teous, be  says  little,  seems  entirely 
absorbed  by  his  studies,  and  yet  to 
have  sometning  or  other  on  his  mind.'* 

**  Ah  I  I  dare  say,  law 's  no  trifle, 
I  warrant  him.  I  dare  say  it  teases 
him." 

•«  By  Jove !  but  I  don't  think  it 
^>es,  1  never  saw  a  man  to  whom  it 
seemed  to  yieid  so  easil/.     He's  a 


particularly  gentlemanlike  person ; 
and  there's  something  very  attractive 
in  his  countenance.  He  seema  highly 
connected.  I've  seen  several  notes 
come  here  for  him  with  coronets  on 
the  seals,  and  several  well-known"— 

"  You've  heard  of  the  great  cause 
of  Doe  d,  7'itmouse  r.  Jolter^  a  York* 
shire  ejectment  case,  tried  only  last 
Spring  assizes  ?  WeU,  he's  the  defen- 
dant, and  has,  I  hear,  lost  eyery 
thing.** 

"  You  astonish  me !  By  Jove,  but 
he  had  need  work  1*' 

**  Shall  we  set  to  work,  Mr  Tho- 
roughpace ? "  said  Weasel,  suddenly, 
looking  at  his  watch  lying  on  his 
desk.  **  I've  promised  to  let  them 
have  this  plea  by  six  o*clock — or  they'll 
be  signing  judgment ;"  and  plungmg 
his  pen  into  the  inkstand,  to  work  hp 
went,  more  suo,  as  if  such  a  man  as 
his  pupil,  Mr  Aubrey,  had  never 
existed.  He  was  not  a  particularly 
hard-hearted  man  ;  but  I  believe  that 
if  a  capias  ad  iatisfaciendum  (t.  e. 
process  to  take  the  body  into  custody) 
against  Charles  Aubrey,  Esquire,  had 
come  into  Mr  Weasel's  chambers  to 
settle,  as  requiring  special  accuracy, 
— after  humming  and  hawing  a  bit — 
and  taking  an  extra  pinch  of  snuff,  he 
would  have  settled  it,  marked  his 
seven- and- si jrpence  in  the  corner,  and 
sent  it  out  with  the  other  papers  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

On  Mr  Aubrey's  return  home  to 
dinner,  he  found  that  his  sister  had 
received  another  long  letter  from  Dr 
Tatham,  to  which  was  appended  a 
postscript  mentioning  Mr  Gammon  in 
such  terms  as  suggested  to  Mr  Aubrey 
a  little  scheme  which  he  resolved  to 
carry  into  effect  on  the  morrow— 
namely,  to  call  himself  at  the  office  of 
Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
and  seek  an  interview  with  Mr  Gam> 
mon,  who,  Dr  Tatham  stated,  had 
quitted  Yatton  for  town  only  the  day 
before  the  doctor  had  written  to  Miss 
Aubrey.  After  a  very  restless  and 
unhappy  night,  during  which  ho  was 
tormented  with  all  kinds  of  dbmal 
dreams,  Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap  figuring  in  each  as  the  stem  and 
mysterious  arbiters  of  his  earthly 
destiny,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
his  present  insupportable  suspense^- 
to  learn  at  once  the  extent  of  what  he 
had  either  to  hope-  or  to  fear—by 
calling  that  very  aftemootL  «.\.  %^t^\l 
Hill.    For  t\x«Lt  ^>\r^w»  \ift  «jfSL\>*^ 
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Mr  Weasel's  at  the  early  hour  of 
three  o'clock  ;  and  straightway  bent 
his  steps  through  Fetter  Lane  to  Hat- 
ton  Garden^  and  thence  enquiring  his 
way  to  Saffron  Hill.  He  was  not 
long  in  finding  the  house  of  which  he 
was  in  quest*  his  eye  being  soon  at- 
tracted by  the  great,  gleaming  brass- 
plate  with  **  Quirk*  Gammon,  and 
Snap,**  as  prominent  and  threatening 
as  erer  those  names  had  appeared  to 
Titmouse  in  the  day  of  his  agony  and 
suspense.  He  had  stood  gazing  at 
them  with  idiot  longing  and  vulgar 
apprehension,  as  the  reader  has  seen. 
How  very  different  a  person  now  looked 
at  them  with  feelings  of  intense  inter- 
est and  overmastering  anxiety,  as  at 
the  names  of  those  who  had  him  com* 
pletely  in  their  power — his  fortunes, 
his  liberty,  his  livelihood,  and  that  of 
the  dear  beings  whose  interests,  whose 
all  on  earth,  whose  personal  safely 
were  bound  up  in  his.  Mr  Aubrey, 
with  a  jaded  air,  dressed  in  a  buttoned 
black  surtout,  and  with  an  umbrella 
under  his  arm,  entered  the  hall,  where 
were  sitting  and  standing  two  or  three 
8trange«looking  people — one  suffering 
evidently  great  agitation  ;  in  fact, 
relatives  of  prisoners,  whose  trials  for 
capital  offences  were  comiDg  on  the 
next  day  at  Newgate — and  made  his 
way  into  a  room,  on  the  door  of  which 
he  read  "  Clerk's  Room." 

"  Now  sir,  your,  business  ?"'  said  a 
showily  dressed  Jewish-looking  youth, 
lolling  at  a  desk  from  which  he  did 
not  move,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of 
very  disagreeable  assurance. 

'*  Is  Mr  Gammon  within  ?**  enquir- 
ed Mr  Aubrey,  taking  off  his  hat ;  and 
there  was  a  certain  something  in  his 
voice,  countenance,  and  bearing  that 
induced  the  personage  he  addressed  to 
slip  off  his  stool,  and  exhibit  as  cour- 
teous an  air  as  he  could  possibly  as- 
sume. 

''  Mr  Gammon  is  in  his  room,  sir* 
and  alone.  I  believe  he  is  rather 
busy — but  I've  no  doubt  you  can  see 
him." 

The  fact  was,  that  at  that  moment 
Mr  Gammon  was  engaged  drawing 
up  **  Instructions  to  prepare  Declara- 
tion** in  an  action  for  mesne  profits, 
against  Mr  Aubrey  I  He  had  only 
the  day  before  returned  from  Yatton, 
where  circumstances  had  occurred 
which  had  quickened  their  intended 
proceeding  against  Mr  Aubrey — as 
the  &nt  quarter  to  whichi  at  Mr  Tit- 
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mouse's  suggestion,  they  were  to  look 
for  a  considerable  supply  of  ready 
money.  That  morning,  in  the  very 
room  into  which  Mr  Aubrey  was  to 
be  presently  shown,  had  taken  place  a 
long  discussion  between  Mr  Quirk 
and  Mr  Gammon,  on  the  subject 
which  had  now  brought  to  their  of- 
fice, Mr  Aubrey.  Mr  Quirk  was  for 
making  short  work  of  it — for ''  ^ing 
straight  a- head  "—and  getting  the 
whole  £60,000,  or  security  for  the 
greater  portion,  and  £20,000  down! 
Gammon,  however,  was  of  opinion 
that  that  was  mere  madness;  that 
by  attempting  to  proceed  to  extremi* 
ties  against  so  unfortunate  a  sufferer 
as  Mr  Aubrey,  they  could  not  fail  of 
drawing  down  on  themselves  and  their 
client  universal  execration ;  and* 
moreover,  of  driving  Mr  Aubrey  des- 
perate, and  forcing  him  either  to  quit 
the  country,  or  accept  the  protection 
of  the  insolvent  laws.  He  had*  at 
length,  satisfied  Mr  Quirk  that  their 
only  chance  was  in  gentleness  and 
moderation;  and  the  old  gentleman 
had,  as  usual,  agreed  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  operations  suggested  by  Gammon. 
The  latter  personage  had  quite  as  keen 
a  desire  and  firm  determination  as  the 
former,  to  wring  out  of  their  wretched 
victim  the  very  last  farthing  that  there 
was  the  slightest  probability  of  obtain- 
ing;  for  Titmouse  had  pointed  to 
that  quarter  for  the  discharge  of  his 
ten  thousand  pound  bond  to  the  firm, 
and  also  their  bill  of  costs  to  him, 
(which  contained  some  three  hundred 
items,  slightly  varied  in  language*  that 
were  also  charged  in  their  bill  to  Mr 
Aubrey ;)  then  twenty — or  at  least 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  were  to  be 
handed  over  to  himself*  Titmouse  ; 
and  all  the  rest  that  could  be  got*  Mr 
Gammon  might  appropriate  to  his  own 
use.  His  enquiries  into  Mr  Aubrey's 
circumstances,  had  completely  convm- 
ced  him,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  extract  any  considerable  sum  from 
that  unfortunate  gentleman ;  and  that 
if  they  could  contrive  to  get  their  bill 
paid*  perhaps  substantial  security  for 
four  or  five  thousand  of  the  mesne  pro- 
fits* and  his  own  personal  security  for 
the  payment  of  any  portion  of  the  re- 
minder, hereafter — they  had  better 
rest  satisfied — and  look  for  liquidation 
of  their  own  heavy  claim  to  a  mort« 
gage  upon  the  Yatton  estates.  Mr 
Gammon  had  also  proposed  to  himself 
certain  other  objects,  in  deaUng  with 
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Mr  Aubrey^  than  the  mere  extraction 
of  money  from  him :  and,  in  shorty 
prompted  by  considerations^  snch  as 
those  above  intimated,  ho  had  come  to 
the  determination,  an  hour  or  so  before 
BIr  Aubrey's  most  unexpected  visit,  to 
be  at  once  prepared  with  the  necessary 
means  for  setung  in  motion  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  the  recovery  of  the  arrear 
of  mesne  profits. 

"  Have  I  the  honour  to  address  Mr 
Gammon  ?**  commenced  Mr  Aubrey, 
courteously,  on  beiug  shown  into  the 
room — not  announced  by  name,  where 
Gammon  sate  busily  engaged  writing 
ont  the  *'  Instructions "  for  framing 
the  rack  on  which  it  was  designed  to 
extend  the  as  yet  unconscious  Aubrey. 

"  Sir,  my  name  is  Gammon,'*  he 
replied,  colouring  a  little — rising  from 
his  chsdr,  with  an  expression  of  very 
great  surprise — *'  I  believe  I  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  Mr  Aubjey  ? — I  beg 
you  will  allow  me  to  offer  you  a  chair" 
— ^he  continued,  placing  one  as  far 
as  he  could  from  tho  table,  and  then, 

fetting  another,  he  sate  down  between 
f  r  Aubrey  and  the  table ;  expecting 
to  hear  his  visiter  at  once  open  the 
subject  of  their  bill,  which  they  had 
80  recently  sent  in. 

"  Will  you  suffer  me,  Mr  Aubrey," 
commenced  Gammon,  with  a  bland 
and  subdued  air,  not  fulsome,  but  ex- 
tremely deferential,  **  before  entering 
on  any  business  which  may  have 
brought  you  here,  to  express  deep  and 
sincere  sympathy  with  your  sufferings, 
and  my  personal  regret  at  the  share 
we  have  had  in  the  proceedings  which 
have  ended  so  adversely  for  your  in- 
terests ?  But  our  duty  as  professional 
men,  Mr  Aubrey,  is  often  as  plain  as 
painful ! " 

"  I  feel  obliged  for  your  kind  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy — but  1  cannot 
for  a  moment  conceive  any  apology 
necessary.  Neither  1  nor  my  advisers 
have  ever  had  cause  to  complain  of 
harsh  or  unprofessional  treatment  on 
your  part  Your  proceedings  certain- 
ly came  upon  me — upon  all  of  us — like 
a  thunderstroke,"  said  Mr  Aubrey, 
with  a  subdued  sigh.  '^  1  trust  that 
you  have  given  me  credit,  Mr  Gam- 
mon, for  offering  no  vexatious  or  un- 
conscientious obstacles.*' 

*'  Oh,  Mr  Aubrey,  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  my 
sense  of  your  straight-forward  and 
high-minded  conduct ;  and  have  often 
expressed  my  sentiments  on  that  sub- 


ject to  Messrs  Runningtons,"  —  Mr 
Aubrey  bowed — **  and  again  anx- 
iously beg  that  you  will  give  me  credit 
for  feeling  the  profoundest  sympathy" 
—he  paused,  as  if  from  emotiq^  : 
and  such  might  well  have  b€«n  ex« 
cited,  by  the  appearance  of  Mr  Aubrey 
— calm,  and  melancholy — his  face  full 
of  anxiety,  and  his  figure,  naturally 
slender,  evidently  somewhat  emaciat- 
ed. ['<  I  wonder,**  thought  Gammon, 
**  whether  he  has  any  insurances  on  his 
life, — ^^He  certainly  has  rcUher  a  con- 
sumptive look :  how  could  one  ascer- 
tain whether  he  has  insured?  And 
where  ?  *'J  '<  I  trust,  most  sincerely, 
Mr  Aubrey,  that  the  mental  sufferings 
you  must  have  undergone  have  not 
affected  your  health  ?*'  enquired  Gam- 
mon, with  an  aur  of  infinite  concern, 

**  A  little,  but  thank  God,  not  ma- 
terially; I  never  was  very  robust*" 
he  replied,  with  a  faint  sad  smile. 

•'  [How  like  his  sister  /'"—thought 
Gammon,  watching  his  companion*8 
countenance  with  real  interest.] 

"  1  am  not  quite  sure,  Mr  Gam-* 
mon,"  continued  Aubrey,  "  that  I  am 
observing  etiquette  in  thus  coming  to 
you,  on  a  matter  which  you  may  con- 
sider ought  to  have  been  left  to  my 
attorneys,  and  who  know  nothing  of 
my  present  visit— but  *'— 

**  An  honourable  mind  like  yours,  Mr 
Aubrey,  may  surely  act  according  to 
its  ovfn  impulses,  with  safety  I  As  for 
etiquette,  1  know  of  no  professional  rule 
which  1  break,  in  entering  into  a  dis- 
cussion with  you  of  any  topic  con- 
nected with  the  action  which  has  re- 
cently been  determined,"  said  Gam- 
mon, cautiously  and  particularly  on 
his  guard,  as  soon  as  his  penetrating 
eye  had  detected  the  acuteness  which 
was  mingled  with  the  sincerity  and 
simplicity  of  character  beaming  in  the 
countenance  of  Mr  Aubrey. 

**  I  dare  say  you  can  guess  the  oc« 
casion  of  my  visit,  Mr  Gammon  ?*' 

["  There  goes  our  bill— whew  I— 
What  now  ?*'  thought  Gammon.] 

Mr  Gammon  bowed,  with  an  an- 
xious, expectant  air. 

"  1  allude  to  the  question  yet  re- 
maining between  your  client,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse, and  me — the  mesne  profits'*— 

"  I  feared — I  expected  as  much! 
It  gave  me  infinite  anxiety,  as  soon  as 
I  found  you  were  approaching  the  sub- 
ject!** 

<'  To  me  it  is  T«a\\^  «w  m^NXst  ^^ 
life  and  deat\i>  islt  Oiftxam^^^    W.  N& 
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one  pressing  me  on  almost  to  the  very 
verge  of  madness  1  *' 

"  My  dear  Mr  Aubrey,"  said  Gam- 
moD^  in  a  tone  and  with  a  look  which 
touched  the  heart  of  his  agitated  com- 
panion, *'  don't  magnify  the  mischief. 
Pon't — I  beg — imagine  your  position 
one  so  hopeless  I  What  is  there  to 
Btand  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  these  claims  ?  If  I  had 
my  way,  Mr  Aubrey — and  if  I  thought 
I  should  not  be  actmg  the  part  of  the 
unjust  steward  in  Scripture — I  would 
write  sixty  thousand  farthings  for  sixty 
thousand  pounds!" 

*'  You  have  named  the  sum  for 
which  I  believe  I  am  legally  liable  to 
Mr  Titmouse,"  said  Mr  Aubrey,  with 
forced  composure ;  ''  It  is  a  sum  as 
completely  out  of  my  power  to  pay,  or 
secure — or  even  a  quarter  of  it — as  to 
give  him  one  of  the  stars." 

"  I  am  aware,  Mr  Aubrey,  that  you 
mnst  have  had  many  calls  upon  you, 
which  must  have  temporarily  crippled 
your  resources" 

"  Temporarily  ! "  echoed  Mr  Au- 
brey, with  a  sickening  smile. 

**  I  devoutly  trust  that  it  is  only 
temporary  1  For  your  own  and  fa- 
mily's sa&e,"  he  added  quickly,  ob- 
serving the  watchfulness  with  which 
bis  every  look  and  word  was  regarded 
by  his  companion.  '*  Any  proposal, 
Mr  Aubrey,"  he  continued,  with  the 
•ame  apparent  kindness  of  manner, 
but  with  serious  deliberation,  *'  which 
you  may  think  proper  to  make,  I  am 
ready — eager — to  receive  and  consider 
in  a  liberal  spirit.  I  repeat— If  you 
had  me  only  to  deal  with — you  would 
leave  this  room  with  a  lightened 
heart;  but,  to  be  plain  and  candid, 
our  client,  Mr  Titmouse,  is  a  very 
difficult  person  to  deal  with.  I  pledge 
my  word  of  honour  to  you — [  Oh  GatH- 
mon!  Gammon!  Gammon!] — that  I 
have  repeatedly  urged  upon  Mr  Tit- 
mouse  to  release  you  from  all  the  rents 
received  by  you  previously  to  your  re- 
ceiving legal  notice  of  the  late  pro* 
ceedings."  I  suppose  Gammon  felt 
that  tills  declaration  was  not  received 
by  Mr  Aubrey  as  implicitly  as  the 
former  desired  and  expected :  for  with 
a  slight  stififness,  he  added,  *'  I  assure 
Tou,  sir,  that  it  is  a  fact.  I  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  the  law  is  harsh, 
and  even  faulty  in  principle,  which,  in 
inch  a  case  as  yours — where  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  estate,  to  which  he  be- 
lieredhimsdlfbora,  is  ousted  by  a  title 


of  which  he  had  no  previous  know- 
ledge, nor  MKANS  of  knowledge"-^ 
Gammon  uttered  this  very  pointedly, 
and  with  his  eye  fixed  searchingly  upon 
that  of  Mr  Aubrey, — "  requires  the 
ousted  party  to  make  good  the  rents 
he  had  so  innocently  appropriated  to 
his  own  use.  That  is  my  opinion, 
though  it  may  be  wrong.  1  am  bouud 
to  say,  however,  that  as  the  law  now 
stands — if  Mr  Titmouse  should,  con- 
trary to  my  advice — determine  to  stand 

upou  his  strict  rights" Gammon 

paused,  shook  his  head,  shrugged  his 
shuulders,  and  looked  with  melancholy 
signiticauce  at  Mr  Aubrey. 

**  1  am  entirely  at  his  mercy  !  I  un- 
deristand.  I  do  trust,  however,  that 
in  the  name  of  our  common  humanitv, 
he  will  have  some  consideration  for 
the  helpless — the  miserable  situation 
in  which  I  am  so  unexpectedly  placed," 
said  Aubrey,  with  mournful  energy. 
**  Never  having  imagined  it  necessary 
to  save  money" 

"  Oh  no^uor  with  such  an  income 
as  yours  was,  to  resort,  I  fear,  to  any 
of  the  ordinary  modes — insurance,  and 
so  forth,"  interposed  Gammon,  with 
an  easy  air. 

"  No — no !  nothing  of  the  sort" — 
["  Ah  !  —  the  deuce  you  have  not !  *' 
thought  Gammon] — *'  and  I  confess 
it  was  improvident  of  me.  My  situa- 
tion is  BO  deplorable  and  desperate, 
that  disguise  would  be  absurd,  even 
could  I  stoop  to  it ;  and  I  declare,  in 
the  presence  of  Heaven,  Mr  Gammon, 
that  without  parting  with  the  little 
remnant  of  plate  I  have  preserved,  and 
my  books,  I  am  unable  to  make  up 
even  the  amount  of  your  bill  sent  in 
the  day  before  yesterday" — Gammon 
gazed  at  Aubrey,  earnestly,  but  in 
silence — *<and  if  my  miserable  rem- 
nant of  means  be  so  appropriated,  we 
are  literally  beggars  " — he  paused,  and 
his  voice  faltered. 

"  Indeed — indeed,  you  distress  me 
beyond  measure,  Mr  Aubrey,"  said 
Gammon,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  If  you  can  but  secure  me  a  mer- 
ciful  interval,  to  prepare  myself  for 
the  profession  which  1  have  entered — 
the  Bar — whatever  earnings  I  might 
obtain,  after  saving  a  bare  mainten^ 
ance  for  myself  and  family,  shall  be 
devoted  faithfully  to  liquidate  the 
heavy  claims  upon  me !  For  myself, 
Mr  Gammon,  I  do  not  care  about 
living  upon  bread  and  water  for  the 
n^xtten  years ;  but  there  are  others—" 
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his  Toice  trembled.  "  Sir,  by  everj 
consideration  which  a  gentleman  may 
be  influenced  by^  I  conjure  you  to 
interfere  between  me  and  utter  imme- 
diate ruin  I  '*  This  was  the  real  thrill- 
ing language  of  the  heart;  but  it  failed 
to  produce  the  least  impression  upon 
Gammon^  exciting  only  intense  cha- 
grin and  dbappointment.  "  Oh  that 
it  were  but  in  my  power/'  said  he^ 
with  gpneat  energy,  « to  send  you  out 
of  this  room  a  free  man  I  If  I  alone 
were  to  be  consitltedi  I  would  instantly 
absolve  you  from  all  demands — or  at 
least  give  you  your  own  time,  and  take 
no  other  security  than  your  honour." 

*'  Oh  I  what  a  happy — happy  man  t 
what  a  happy  family  should  we  be  if 
only  " he  could  not  finish  the  sen- 
tence, for  ho  was  greatly  moved. 

[''  Here's  a  kettle  of  fish,"  thought 
Gammon  to  himself,  and  bending 
down  his  head,  he  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  hands ; — "  worse,  far  worse 
than  I  had  suspected.  I  would  take 
five  pounds  fur  all  my  residuary  in- 
terest in  the  sixty  thousand  pounds  I 
I've  not  the  least  doubt  that  he*s  speak- 
ing the  truth.  But  the  biU  part  of  the 
business  is  highly  unsatisfactory  I  I 
should  like  old  Quirk  to  be  here  just 
now !  Surely  he  must  be  able  to  get 
security  j  Such  friends  and  connec- 
tions as  his.  If  one  could  only  get 
them  to  join  him  in  security  for  ten 
thousand  pounds-;- stay — that  won't 
exactly  do,  either ;  I  must  have  my 
thumb  upon  him."J 

*'  I  am  so  profoundly  affected  by  the 
situation  in  which  you  are  placed,  Mr 
Aubrey,'*  said  Gammon,  at  length  ap- 
pearing to  have  subdued  his  emotion, 
and  feeling  it  necessary  to  say  some- 
thing, '<  that  I  think  I  may  take 
upon  myself  to  say  the  instructions 
which  we  have  received  shall  not  be 
acted  upon,  come  what  may.  Those 
must  bo  really  monsters,  not  men,  who 
could  press  upon  one  in  your  position; 
and  that  such  should  be  attempted 
by  one  who  has  succeeded  to  your 
former  advantages,  is  inconceivably 
shocking.  Mr  Aubrey,  you  shall  not 
he  cntsfied — indeed  you  shall  not,  so 
long  as  I  am  a  member — ^perhaps  not 
the  least  influential  one — in  this  firm, 
and  have  any  influence  with  your  for- 
midable creditor,  Mr  Titmouse.  I 
cannot  do  justice  to  my  desire  to  shel- 
ter you  and  yours,  Mr  Aubrey,  from 
the  storm  you  dread  so  justly."  There 
was  a  warmth,  an  ^xm$y  in  Gammon's 


manner,  while  saying  all  this,  which 
cheered  the  drooping  heart  of  poor 
Mr  Aubrey.  *'  What  I  am  about  to 
say,  Mr  Aubrey,  is  in  complete  confi- 
dence," continued  Gammon,  in  a  low 
tone.  Mr  Aubrey  bowed,  with  a  little 
anxious  excitement  in  his  manner. 
**  May  I  rely  upon  your  honour  and 
secrecy?" 

«« Most  implicitly.  Sir.  What  you 
desire  me  to  keep  within  mv  own 
breast,  no  one  upon  earth  shall  know 
from  meJ" 
**  There  are  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  serving  you.  Mr  Titmouse  is 
a  weak  and  inexperienced  young  man, 
naturally  excited  to  a  great  pitch  bj 
his  present  elevation,  and  already  em- 
barrassed for  want  of  ready  monej. 
You  may  imagine,  sir,  that  his  liabi- 
lities to  us  are  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. You  would  hardly  credit,  Mr 
Aubrey,  the  amount  of  mere  money 
out  of  pocket  for  which  he  stands  in* 
debted  to  us ;  our  outlay  during  the 
last  two.  years,  having  considerably 
crippled  our  pecuniary  resources^  in 
an  extensive  practice  like  ours,  and 
driven  us  to  incur  liabilities,  which  are 
beginning  to  occasion  my  partners 
and  myself  considerable  anxiety.  Of 
course,  Mr  Aubrey,  wo  must  look  to 
Mr  Titmouse  to  be  speedily  reimbur- 
sed ;  he  insists  upon  our  immediately 
calling  upon  you ;  and  I  have  reason 
to  suspect  that  he  has  at  his  elbow 
one  or  two  very  heartless  advisers^ 
who  have  suggested  this  to  him ;  for 
he  follows  It  most  pertinaciously. 
That  he  cannot  meet  the  liabilities  I 
have  alluded  to,  out  of  his  annual  in- 
come, without  swallowing  it  up  en- 
tirely for  eighteen  months  or  two 
years,  is  certain.  I  regret  to  say  that 
Mr  Quirk  and  Mr  Snap  encourage  bis 
disposition  to  press  you ; — do  not  be 
alarmed,  my  dear  sir !"  he  continued, 
observing  the  deadly  paleness  of  Mr 
Aubrey,  whose  eye  was  rivetted  upon 
that  of  Gammon,  **  for  I  declare  that 
I  will  stand  between  you  and  them, 
and  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  I 
have  the  power  of  doing  so.  I  am  t^e 
only  person  living  who  happens  to 
possess  the  means  of  influencing  Mr 
Titmouse;  and  I  am  determined  to 
avail  myself  of  them.  Now,  bearing 
in  mind  that  I  have  no  legal  antho* 
rity  from  him,  and  am,  at  the  same 
time,  only  one  of  a  firm,  and  assuring 
you  that  I  am  entailing  a  serloM%  ^%- 
aponubility  n^oum^^ftMVa'^V'iX'V^ft' 
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doing,  let  me  throw  out  for  jour  con- 
sideration my  general  notion  of  what 
1  think  ought  to  he  done— merely  my 
off-hand  notion.*'  . 

"  I  perfectly  understand ;  I  listen 
With  inexpressible  anxiety/'  said  Mr 
Aubrey. 

*'  Had  I  been  consulted,  we  should 
have  proposed  to  you,  with  reference 
to  our  bill  (which  I  candidly  acknow- 
ledge contains  a  much  moce  liberal 
entry  than  would  be  allowed  on  taxa- 
tion, and  which  is  none  of  m^  doing,") 
.—Gammon  knew  the  credit  for  can- 


and  hare  put  him  thoroughly  on  his 
guard  ?  Ho  is  checking  strong  feel- 
ings incessantly,  and  evidently  weigh. 
Ing  every  word  I  utter.  Misery  has 
sharpened  faculties  naturally  acute.*'J 

"  Pray  do  not  say  so,  Mr  Gammon  ; 
I  fully  appreciate  your  motives.  I  am 
devoured  with  anxiety  for  an  intima- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  terms  which 
you  were  about,  so  kindly,  to  specify." 

*'  Specify  is  perhaps  rather  too 
strong  a  term  ;  but  to  proceed.  Sup- 
posing, Mr  Aubrey,  the  preliminary 
matter  which  I  have  alluded  to,  satis- 


dour  which  this  acknowledgement  of    factorily  arranged,  I  am  disposed  to 


a  fact  of  which  Messrs  Runnington 
would  quickly  apprise  him  on  looking 
at  the  bill,  was  Ukely  to  obtain  for  him 
with  Mr  Aubrey — •*  I  say,  I  should 
have  proposed  to  you,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  payment  of  our  bill  by 
instalments,  during  the  next  three  or 
four  years,  provided  you  could  have 
obtained  partial  security.  But  I  am 
only  one  of  three,  and  I  know  the  de« 
termination  of  Mr  Quirk  and  Mr 
Snap,  not  to  listen  to  any  proposal 
with  reference  to  the  mesne  profits, 
which  is  not  based  upon — in  short, 
they  say,  the  bill  must  be  paid  without 
being  looked  into — I  mean,'*  he  add- 
ed quickly,  "  without  its  being  sub** 
jected  to  the  harassing  and  protract- 
ed scrutiny  which  a  distrustful,  an 
ungrateful  client,  has  it  too  frequent- 
ly in  his  power  to  inflict.  Oh,  let  me 
dfisguise  nothing  from  you,  my  dear 
sir,  in  a  conversation  of  this  kind 
between  two  gentlemen,"  continued 


Gammon  with  an  admirable  air  of  heart,  moving, 
frankness,  for  he  perceived  that  Mr 
Aubrey  looked  slightly  staggered.  "  I 
am  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  that 
bill  does  contain  exorbitant  entries — 
entries  which  have  led  to  very  frequent 
and  fierce  disputes  between  me  and  my 
partners.  But  what  is  to  be  done? 
sir  Quirk  is  the  monied  man  of  the 
firm  ;  and  if  you  were  to  glance  at  the 
articles  of  our  partnership* '—Gammon 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  sighed, 
^-«<  you  would  see  the  tyrannical  ex- 
tent of  power  over  hb  partners  which, 
in  virtue  of  that  circumstance,  he  has 
secured !  You  observe  how  candid  I 
am — perhaps  foolishly  so." 

[<<  I've  not  quite  mastered  him — I 
can  tell  it  by  his  eye,*' — thought  Gam- 
mon— "  is  this  a  game  of  chess  be< 


say  that  if  you  could  find  security  for 
the  payment  of  the  sum  often  thousand 
pounds,  within  a  year,  or  a  year  and 
a-half." — [Mf  Aubrey's  teeth  almost 
chattered  at  the  mention  of  it.] — '<  I — 
I — that  is,  my  impression  is — but  it  is 
only  mine'* — added  Gammon,  earnest- 
ly— "  that  the  rest  should  be  left  to 
your  own  honour,  giving  at  the  same 
time  a  personal  undertaking  to  pay, 
at  a  future — a  very  distant  day — in 
the  manner  most  convenient  to  yourself 
i^the  sum  often  thousand  pounds  more 
— making  in  all  only  one>third  of  the 
sum  due  from  you ;  and  receiving  an 
absolute  release  from  Mr  Titmouse  iu 
respect  of  the  remaining  two- thirds, 
namely,  forty  thousand  pounds." 

Mr  Aubrey  listened  to  all  this  with 
his  feelings  and  faculties  strung  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  intensity ;  and  when 
Gammon  had  ceased,  experienced  a 
transient  sense,  as  of  the  fearful  moun- 
tain that  had  pressed  so  long  on  his 


tween  us  ?     I  wonder  whether,  after 


Have  I  made  myself  intelligible, 
Mr  Aubrey?"  enquired  Gammon, 
with  a  kind  but  serious  air. 

"  Perfcctlv — but  I  feel  so  oppressed 
and  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  topics  we  are  discussing,  that  I 
scarcely  at  present  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion in  which  you  v^ould  place  me.  I 
must  throw  myself,  Mr  Gammon,  en- 
tirely upon  your  indulgence  I " 

Gammon  looked  a  little  disap- 
pointed. 

**  1  can  imagine  your  feelings,  sir." 
He  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil ; 
and  while  he  made  a  few  memoranda 
of  the  arrangement  which  he  had  been 
mentioning — *'  You  see,— the  great 
result  of  what  I  have  been  hastily 
sketching  off  is — to  give  you  ample 
time  to  pay  the  sums  which  I  have 


all,  Messrs  Running^ns  are  aware  of    named,  and  to  relieve  you,  at  once,  ah- 
ilia  bsJj^  here— knowing  his  ability —    solutely  from  no  less  a   sum  than 
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FoaTY  Thousand  Pounds^*'  said  he^ 
irith  emphasis  and  deliberation,  **  for 
which — and  with  interest — ^you  would 
otherwise  remun  liable  to  the  day  of 
your  death— there  could  be  no  escape 
— except,  perhaps,  into  banishment, 
which  with  your  feelhigs  would  be 
worse  than  death — for  it  would  be  a 
dishonourable  exile — to  avoid  just  lia- 
bilities— and  those  who  bear  your 
name  **— 

<*  Pray,  sir,  be  silent  1 "  exclaimed 
Mr  Aubrey,  in  a  tone  that  electrified 
Gammon — starting  from  his  chair. 
His  face  was  whitened ;  his  eye  glanced 
lightning  at  his  companion.  Dagon- 
like.  Gammon  had  put  forth  his  hand, 
and  touched  the  ark  of  Aubrey's 
honour.  Gammon  lost  his  colour,  and 
for  the  first  time  quailed  before  the 
majesty  of  man  ;  'twas  also  the  ma- 
jesty of  suffering  ;  he  had  been  tortur- 
ing a  noble  nature.  Neither  of  them 
spoke  for  some  time— Mr  Aubrey 
continuing  highly  excited — Gammon 
gazing  at  him  with  unfeigned  amaze* 
ment.  The  paper  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  trembled  ;  he  was  obliged  to 
lay  it  down  on  his  lap,  lest  Mr  Aubrey 
should  perceive  his  agitation. 

*M  am  guilty  of  great  weakness, 
sir,"  said  at  length  Mr  Aubrey — his 
excitement  only  a  little  abated.  He 
stood  erccty  and  spoke  with  stern  pre- 
cision ;  **  but  you,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, provoked  the  display  of  it. 
Sir,  1  am  ruined ;  I  am  a  beggar ;  we 
are  all  ruined ;  we  are  all  beggars :  it 
is  the  ordering  of  God,  and  I  bow  to 
it.  Do  you  presume  sir,  to  think  that 
at  last  my  honour  is  in  danger  ?  and 
consider  it  necessary,  as  if  you  were 
warning  one  whom  you  saw  about  to 
become  a  criminal,  to  expatiate  on  the 
nature  of  the  meditated  act  by  which 
I  am  to  disgrace  myself  and  my  fa- 
mily ?  **  Here  they  seemed  suddenly 
standing  around  him,  his  lip  quivered, 
his  eyes  filled,  and  he  trembled  with 
excessive  emotion. 

**  Thb  is  a  sally  equally  unexpect- 
ed, Mr  Aubrey,  and,  permit  me  to  add, 
unwarrantable,"  said  Gammon  calmly, 
having  recovered  his  self-possession. 
**  You  have  entirely  misunderstood  me; 
or  I  have  ill  explained  myself.  Your 
evident  excitement  and  mstress  touch 
my  very  soul,  Mr  Aubrey."  Gam- 
mon's Voice  trembled.  "  Suffer  me 
to  tell  you  that  I  feel  an  inexpressible 
respect  and  admiration  for  you  ;  and 
am  miserable  at  the  thought  of  one 
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word  of  mine  having  occasioned  you 
an  instant's  uneasiness."  When. a 
generous  nature  is  thus  treated,  it  is 
apt  to  feel  an  excessive  contrition  for 
any  fault  or  extravagance  which  it 
may  have  committed — an  excessive 
appreciation  of  the  pain  it  may  have 
inflicted  on  another.  Thus  it  was, 
UuLt  by  the  time  Gammon  had  done 
speaking,  Mr  Aubrey  felt  ashamed 
and  mortified  at  himself,  and  conceived 
an  admiration  of  the  dignified  forbear- 
ance of  Gammon,  which  quickly 
heightened  into  respect  for  his  general 
character,  and  fervent  gratitude  for 
the  disposition  which  he  had  evinced, 
from  first  to  last,  so  disinterestedly  to 
serve  a  ruined  man.  He  seemed  now 
to  view  all  that  Gammon  had  pro« 
posed  in  quite  a  new  light — through 
quite  another  medium ;  and  his  excit- 
able ^tf/i7i^«  were  in  some  danger  of  ^ 
disturbing  his  judgment. . 

**  As  I  am  a  man  of  business,  Mr 
Aubrey,"  said  Gammon,  with  a  very 
captivating  smile— 'how  frank  and  for- 
giving seemed  his  temper  to  Aubrey  I 
— <<  and  this  is  a  place  for  .  business, 
shall  we  resume  our  conversation? 
With  reference  to  the  first  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  it  can  be  a  matter  of  fU^ 
ture  arrangement,  as  to  the  instru- 
ments by  which  its  payment  is  to  be 
secured ;  and  as  for  the  remaining  ten 
thousand,  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  ren- 
dering myself  liable  to  Mr  Titmouse 
for  neglecting  his  interests,  I  should 
be  content  with  your  verbal  promise 
—your  mere  word  of  honour,  to  pay 
it,  as  and  when  you  conveniently 
could.  But,  in  justice  to  myself,  I 
really  must  take  a  show  of  security 
from  you.  Say,  for  instance,  two 
promissory  notes,  for  £5000  each, 
payable  to  Mr  Titndouse.  You  may 
really  regard  them  as  matters  of  mere 
form  ;  for,  when  you  shall  have  given 
them  to  me,  they  will  be  deposited 
there,**  (pointing  to  an  iron-safe,) 
''  and  not  again  be  heard  of,  until  you 
may  inquire  for  them.  The  influence 
which  I  happen  to  have  obtained  over 
Mr  Titmouse,  you  may  rely  upon  my 
exercising  with  some  energy,  if  ever 
he  should  be  disposed  to  press  you  for 

fayment  of  either  of  the  instruments 
have  mentioned.  I  tell  you  candidly 
that  they  must  be  negotiable  in  point 
of  form ;  and  I  assure  you,  as  sincerely, 
that  I  will  not  permit  them  to  be  ne- 
gotiated. Now,  may  I  vetktox^  Vc^ 
hope  tbat  we  \md<ei«V«sv^  «v^  ^^«cr 
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added  GammoDy  with  a  cheerful  air; 
<<  and  tliat  if  this  be  an  arrangement 
which  I  shidl  be  able  to  carry  into 
effect,  it  is  a  lufficient  evidence  of  mj 
desire  to  serve  you«  and  have  the  ef- 
fect of  relieving  you  from  an  immense 
load  of  anxiety  and  liability  ? " 

"  An  immense — a  crushing  load, 
indeed  sir,  if  you  have  but  power  to 
carry  your  views  into  effect/'  replied 
Mr  Aubrey»  with  a  sigh  of  anxiety, 
and  a  look  of  gratitude. 

"  Leave  that  to  met  my  dear  sir  ;  I 
will  undertake  to  du  it ;  I  will  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  do  it — and  the 
more  eagerly  and  anxiously,  for  that  I 
may  thereby  hope  to  establish  a  kind 
of  set-off  against  the  misery  and  loss 
which  my  professional  exertions  have 
eontributed  to  occasion  you ! " 

"  I  feel  very  deeply  sensible  of  your 
▼ery  great — your  unexpected  kind- 
ness, Mr  Gammon  ;  but  still,  the  ar- 
rangement suggested,  is  one  which 
occasions  me  dreadful  anxiety,  as  to 
my  being  able  to  carry  out  my  part 
of  it." 

•*  Never,  never  despair,  Mr  Au- 
brey 1  Heaven  helps  those  who  help 
themselves;  and  1  really  imagine  I 
•ee  your  powerful  energies  already 
beginning  to  surmount  your  prodi- 
gious difficulties!  When  you  have 
slept  over  the  matter,  you  will  feel  the 
full  relief  which  this  arrangement  is 
fo  calculated  to  afford  your  spirits. 
Of  course,  too,  you  will  lose  no  time 
in  communicating  to  Messrs  Running- 
ton  the  nature  of  the  arrangement 
which  I  have  proposed.  I  can  predict 
that  they  will  be  not  a  little  disposed 
to  urge  you  to  complete  it.  I  cannot, 
however,  help  once  more  reminding 
yon,  injustice  to  myself,  Mr  Aubrey, 
that  it  is  but  a  proposition,  in  making 
which,  I  hope  it  will  not  prove  that  I 
have  been  carried  away  by  my  feel- 
ings much  farther  than  my  duty  to  my 
client  or  his  interests**— 

Mr  Aubrey  was  afraid  to  hear  him 
finish  the  sentence,  lest  the  faint  dawn 
of  hope  should  disappear  from  the 
dark  and  troubled  surface.  *'  I  will 
consult,  as  you  suggest,  sir,  my  pro- 
fessional advisers ;  and  feel  confident 
that  they  will  feel  as  you  predict.  I 
feel  bound  to  consult  them  "— 

"  Oh,  certainly  I  certainly !  I  am 
very  strict  in  the  observance  of  pro- 
fessional   etiquette,    Mr    Aubrey,    I 
assure  you  ;  and  should  not  think  of 
fi^oiasS^  on  with  ibis  arraugementi  ex- 


cept with  them,  acting;  on  your  behalf. 
One  thing  1  have  to  beg,  Mr  Aubrey, 
that  either  you  or  they  will  communi- 
cate the  result  of  your  deliberations  to 
me,  personally,  i  am  very  di^iroiis 
that  the  suggested  arrangement  should 
be  broken  to  them  by  mc.  By  the 
way,  if  you  would  favour  me  with 
your  address,  I  would  make  a  point  of 
calling  at  your  house  either  late  in 
the  eveniu)^  or  early  in  the  morning." 

[As  if  Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap  h:ul  not  kept  eagle- eyes  upon 
his  every  niovenient  since  quitting 
Yatton,  with  a  view  to  any  sudden 
application  for  a  writ  of  Ne  Krtas^ 
which  a  suspicious  movement  of  his 
towards  the  sea- coast  might  render 
necessary  I  ] 

*'  1  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  sir 
— ^but  it  would  be  far  more  convenient 
for  both  of  us,  if  you  could  drop  me  a 
line,  or  favour  me  with  a  call  at  Mr 
Weaser?,  in  Pomegranate  Court  in 
the  Temple." 

-^  Gammon  blushed  scarlet:  but  for 
this  aecidentjd  mention  of  the  name  of 
Mr  Weasel,  who  was  one  of  the  plead- 
ers occasionally  employed  by  Messrs 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  in  heavy 
matters— in  all  probability  Mr  Au- 
brey might  have  had  to  exercise  his 
faculties,  if  so  disposed,  upon  a  decla- 
ration of  trespass  for  mesne  profits,  in  a 
cause  of"  Titmouse  v.  Aubrey  I" 

"As  you  like — as  you  like,  Mr 
Aubrey,**  replied  Gammon,  with  dif- 
ficulty, concealing.his  feelings  of  pique 
and  disappointment  at  losing  the  op- 

Sortnnity  of  a  personal  introduction  to 
ir  Aubrey  *s  family.  After  a  few  words 
of  general  conversation.  Gammon  en- 
quiring how  Mr  Aubrey  liked  his  new 
profession,  and  assuring  him,  in  an  em- 

Ehatic  manner,  that  he  might  rely  upon 
eing  supported,  from  the  moment  of 
his  b<*ing  called  to  the  bar,  by  almost  all 
the  common-law  business  of  the  firm 
of  "  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  *'-^ 
they  parted.  It  had  been  to  Mr  Au- 
brey a  memorable  interview — and  to 
Gammon  a  somewhat  arduous  affair, 
taxing  to  an  unusual  extent  his  power 
of  self-command  and  of  dissimulation. 
As  soon  as  he  was  left  alone,  hii 
thoughts  instantly  recurred  to  Au« 
brey's  singular  burst  of  hauteur  and 
indignation ;  Gammon  had  a  stinging 
sense  of  submission  to  superior  ener- 
gy— and  felt  indignant  with  himself 
for  not  having  resented  it.  Setting 
aside  thit  source  of  exquisite  irritation 
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to  the  feelings  of  a  proud  man,  Gam- 
mon felt  a  depressing  consciousness 
that  he  had  not  met  with  his  usual 
success,  in  his  recent  encounter  with 
Mr  Aubrey,  who  had  been  through- 
out cautious,  watchful,  and  courteous- 
ly distrustful.  He  had  afforded  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  the  unapproachable 
pride  of  his  nature — and  Gammon  had 
crouched!  Was  there  any  thing  in 
their  interview — thought  Gammon, 
walking  thoughtfully  to  and  fro  in  his 
room — which,  when  Aubrey  came  to 
reflect  upon — for  instance — had  Gam- 
mon disclosed  too  much  about  the  ex- 
tent of  his  influence  over  Titmouse? 
His  cheek  slightly  flushed ;  a  sigh  of 
fatigue  and  excitement  escaped  him ; 
and  gathering  together  his  papers,  he 
began  to  prepare  for  quitting  the  of- 
fice for  the  day. 

Mr  Aubrey  quitted  Messrs  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap*s  office  with 
feelings  of  mingled  exhaustion  and 
despondency.  As  he  walked  down 
Saffron  Hill — a  dismal,  deplorable 
neighbourhood !  what  scenes  did  he 
witness  ?  Poverty  and  profligacy  re- 
yeling  on  all  hands  in  their  wild  and  fil- 
thy excesses !  Here  was  an  IrisKman, 
half-btupiflcd  with  liquor  and  bathed  in 
blood,  having  just  been  rescued  from 
a  dreadful  fight  in  a  low  underground 
public-house  cellar,  by  his  squalid 
wife,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  a  filthy 
infant  in  her  arms — who  walked  beside 
him  cursing,  pinching,  and  striking 
him — reproaching  him  with  the  know- 
ledge that  she  and  her  seven  children 
were  lying  starving  at  home;  present- 
ly he  fell  down  into  the  gutter,  and 
she  with  her  infant  fell  down  over 
him  I 

There  was  a  woman — as  it  were  a 
bloated  mass  of  filth  steeped  in  gin- 
standing  with  a  drunken  smile,  at  an 
old  clothes- stall,  pawning  for  a  glass 
of  gin  ^  dirty  little  shirt,  which  she  had 
a  few  minutes  before  stripped  from  the 
back  of  one  of  her  then  half-naked 
children ! 

A  little  further  on  was  a  noisjr 
crowd  round  two  men  carrying  a  shut- 
ter, on  which  was  strapped  the  bleed- 
ing body  (a  handkerchief  spread  over 
the  face,)  of  a  poor  bricklayer,  fallen 
a  few  minutes  before  from  the  top  of 
some  scafiblding,  and  then  in.  the 
agonies  of  death — leaving  behind  him 
a  wife  and  twelve  children,  for  whom 
he  had  slaved  from  morning  to  night, 
irho  were  now  ignorant  of  what  had 


befallen  him,  and  that  they  were  left 
entirely  destitute. 

There  was  a  skinny  little  terrified 
urchin,  about  eight  years  old,  with 
nothing  to  conceal  his  dirty,  half- 
starved  body,  but  a  tattered  man's 
coat,  pinned  round  him  ;  dying  with 
hunger,  he  had  stolen  a  villanous- 
looking  bare  bone — scarce  a  halfpenny 
worth  of  meat  upon  it ;  and  a  brawny 
constable,  his  knuckles  fiercely  dug 
into  the  poor  little  offender's  neck, 
with  his  tight  grasp,  was  leading  him 
off  to  the  police  office,  followed  by  his 
shrieking  mother ;  from  the  police  of- 
fice he  would  be  committed  to  New- 
gate, and  thence,  after  two  or  three 
month's  imprisonment,  he  would  be 
flogged — miserable  little  wretch  I — by 
the  common  hangman,  (who  had 
hanged  the  child's  father  some  six 
months  before,)  and  discharged — to 
return  several  times  and  undergo  a 
similar  process;  then  to  be  transport- 
ed ;  and  finally  be  hanged,  as  had  been 
his  father  before  him. 

These  startling  scenes  passed  before 
Mr  Aubrey,  in  the  course  of  a  five 
minutes'  walk  down  Saffron  Hill  — 
during  which  period  he  now  and  then 
paused,  and  gazed  around  him  with 
feelings  of  pity,  of  astonishment,  of 
disgust,  which  presently  blended  and 
deepened  into  one  feeling  of  horror. 
These  scenes,  to  some  so  fatally  fami- 
liar—^/atoZ/y,  I  mean,  on  account  of 
the  iNDiFTEaENCE  which  their  fami- 
liarity is  apt  to  induce — to  Mr  Aubrey, 
had  on  them  all  the  frightful  glare  of 
novelty.  He  had  never  witnessed  any 
thing  of  the  sort  before  ;  and  had  no 
notion  of  its  existence.  The  people 
on  each  side  of  thp  Hill,  however, 
seemed  perfectly  familiar  with  such 
scenes,  which  they  seemed  to  view  with 
thesame  stupid  indifference  with  which 
a  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter  is  beheld  by 
one  that  has  spent  his  life  next  door  to 
the  slaughter-house.  The  Jew  clothes- 
man,  before  whose  door  he  stood  for 
a  second  or  two,  arrested  by  the  horri- 
fying spectacle  of  the  bleeding  wretch 
borne  along  to  the  hospital — took  the 
opportunity  to  assail  him  with  insolent 
importunity.  A  fat  baker,  and  a  greasv 
eating*  house  keeper,  stood  each  at  his 
door.  Oh,  how  utterly  insensible  to 
the  ravenous  want  that  flitted  inces«* 
santly  past  them !  The  pallid  spectres 
haunting  the  gin-palace  at  the  corner^ 
gazed  with  sunken  lack-lustre  e^^^^^ 
drunken  apaiVi^  %X  \\m  miSiXk^TDA  V)  < 
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What  scenes  were  these !  And  what 
other  hidden  scenes  did  they  not  indi* 
cate  the  existence  of!  *'  Gracious 
mercy !  "  thought  Aubrey,  *•  what  a 
world  have  I  been  living  in?  And 
this  dismal  aspect  of  it  exposed  to  me 
just  when  I  have  lost  all  power  of 
relieving  its  wretchedness  1*' — here  a 
thrill  of  anguish  passed  through  his 
heart — **  but,  woe,  woe  is  me  I  if  at 
this  moment  I  had  a  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  a-year,  how  far  would  it 
go  lamidst  the  scenes  similar  to  this, 
which  abound  in  this  one  city  ?  Oh 
God  I  what  unutterable  horror  must 
be  in  store  for  those  who,  entrusted 
by  Thee  with  an  overflowing  abun- 
dance,  disregard  the  misery  around 
them  in  guilty  selfishness  and  indo- 
lencci  or" — he  shuddered^** expend 
it  in  sensuality  and  profligacy  1  Will 
Dives  become  sensible  of  his  miscon- 
duct, only  when  he  shall  have  entered 
upon  his  next  scene  of  existence  and 
punishment  ?    Oh,  merciful  Creator  I 


scions  intensity^  as  if  secure  from  his 
observation,  till  he  was  actually  ad- 
dressed by  him. 

"Mr  Aubrey  I"  exclaimed  Gam- 
mon, courteously  saluting  him.  Each 
took  off  his  hat  to  the  other.  Though 
Aubrey  hardly  intended  it,  he  found 
himself  engaged  in  conversation  with 
Gammon,  who,  in  a  remarkably  feeling 
tone,  and  with  a  happy  flattering  de- 
ference of  manner,  intimated  that  he 
could  guess  the  subject  of  Mr  Aubrey *s 
thoughts,  namely,  the  absorbing  mat- 
ters which  they  had  been  discussing 
together. 

*'  No,  I  was  not,"  said  Aubrey, 
with  a  sigh,  as  he  walked  on — Gam- 
mon keeping  easily  beside  him — "  I 
have  been  J3rofoundly  affected  by 
•cenes  which  I  have  witnessed  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  your  of- 
fice, since  quitting  it ;  what  misery ! 
what  horror ! " 

"  Ah,  Mr  Aubrey!" — exclaimed 
Gammon  with  a  sigh,  as  they  very 


now  is  my  heart  wrung  by  the  sight  of  slowly  ascended  Holborn  Hill,  sepa- 

such  scenes  as  these?  Awful  and  mys-  rate,  but  side  by  side, — "  what  a 

terious  Author  of  existence, /aMer  o/*  checkered  scene  is  life!     Guilt  and 

the  spiriis  of  aU flesh,  are  these  states  of  innocence — happiness  and    misery — 

being  which  Thou  hast  ordained?  Are  wealth    and    poverty — disease    and 

these  thy  children  ?     Are  these  my  health — wisdom  and  folly — sensuality 


fellow  creatures  ?  Oh,  help  me !  help 
me!  my  weak  heart  faints ;  my  cloud- 
ed  understanding  is  confounded!  I 
cannot — insect  that  I  am ! — discern  the 
scope  and  end  of  thy  economy,  of  thy 
dread  government  of  the  world ;  yet 
I  KNOW  that  thou  reignest!  though 
clouds  and  darkness  are  around  thee ! 
Righteousness  and  judgment  are  the 
habitation  of  thy  throne!  with  right' 
eousness  shalt  thou  judge  the  worlds  and 

THE  PEOPLE  WITH  EQUITY !  ** 

Like  as  the  lesser  light  is  lost  in  the 
ffreater,  so,  in  Aubrey's  case,  was  the 
ksser  misery  he  suffered,  merged  in 
his  sense  of  the  greater  misery  he  wit- 
nessed. What,  after  all,  was  his  posi* 
tion,  in  comparison  with  that  of  those 
now  before  and  around  him  ?  What 
cause  of  thankfulness  had  he  not,  for 
the  merciful  mildness  of  the  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence  towards  him  and 
his  ?  Such  were  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, as  he  stood  gazing  at  the  scenes 
which  had  called  them  forth,  when  his 
eye  lit  on  the  figure  of  Mr  Gammon 
approaching  him.  He  was  threading 
his  way,  apparently  lost  in  thought, 
through  tne  scenes  which  had  so 
poweriTuU^  affected  Mr  Aubrey,  who 
Uood  ejrewg  him  with  a  sort  of  uacon- 


and  refinement — piety  and  irreligion 
—how  strangely  intermingled  we  be- 
hold them,  wherever  we  look  on  life— 
how  difficult  to  the  philosopher  to  de- 
tect the  principle  !'*— 

**  Difficult  ? — Impossible !  Impossi- 
ble !  *'  -t-  exclaimed  Mr  Aubrey, 
thoughtfully. 

<'  Comparison,  I  have  often  thought,'* 
sud  Gammon,  after  a  pause — *'  com- 
parison of  one*s  own  misfortunes  with 
the  greater  misfortunes  endured  by 
others,  is  beneficial  or  prejudicial — 
consolatory  or  disheartening — accord- 
ing  as  the  mind  of  him  who  makes  the 
comparison  is  well  or  ill  regulated- 
possessed,  or  destitute  of  moral  and 
religious  principle !  '* 

"  It  is  so,  indeed,"  said  Mr  Aubrey ; 
though  not  particularly  inclined  to  en- 
ter into  conversation,  he  was  pleased 
with  the  tone  of  his  companion's  re- 
mark. 

"  As  for  me*' — proceeded  Gammon 
with  a  slight  sigh— «  the  absorbing 
anxieties  of  professional  life  ;  and,  too, 
a  branch  of  professional  life  which, 
infinitely  to  my  distaste,  brings  me 
constanUy  into  scenes  such  as  you 
have  been  observing,  have  contributed 
to  render  me  less  sensible  of  their  ret^l 
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character ;  yet  can  I  viTidly  conceire 
the  effect  they  must,  when  first  seen, 
produce  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  a 
compassionate,  an  ohservant,  a  re- 
flecting man,  Mr  Aubrey  1  '* 

Gammon  looked  a  gentlemen  ;  his 
address  was  easy  and  insinuating,  full 
of  delicate  deference,  without  the 
slightest  tendency  to  cant  or  syco* 
phuncy  ;  his  countenance  was  an  in- 
tellectual and  ezpressiTe  one ;  hb  con- 
versation that  of  an  educated  and 
thinking  man.  He  was  striving  his  ut- 
most to  produce  a  favourable  impres- 
sion on  Mr  Aubrey ;  and,  as  is  very 
little  to  be  surprised  at,  he  succeeded. 
By  the  time  that  they  had  got  about 
twenty  yards  beyond  Fetter  Lane,  they 
might  have  been  seen  walking  together 
arm-in-arm.  As  they  approached 
Oxford  Street,  they  suddenly  stumbled 
on  Mr  Runnington. 

'*  God  bless  me,  Mr  Aubrey !  **  said 
he,  surprisedly — "  and  Mr  Gammon  ? 
How  do  you  do,  Mr  Gammon  ?'* — he 
continued,  taking  off  his  hat  with  a 
little  formality,  and  speaking  in  a  cor- 
responding tone ;  but  he  was  encoun- 
tered by  Gammon  w  ith  greatly  superior 
ease  and  distance,  and  was  not  a  little 
nettled  at  it ;  for  he  was  so  palpably 
foiled  with  his  own  weapons. 

<«  Well — I  shall  now  resign  you  to 
your  legitimate  adviser,  Mr  Aubrey,*' 
said  Gammon,  with  a  smile;  then, 
addressing  Mr  Runnington,  in  whose 
countenance  pique  and  pride  were 
abundantly  visible, — **  Mr  Aubrey 
has  favoured  me  with  a  call  to-day, 
and  we  have  had  some  little  discussion 
on  a  matter  which  he  will  explain  to 
you.  As  for  me,  Mr  Aubrey,  I  ought 
to  have  turned  off  two  streets  ago — 
so  I  wish  you  good  evening.*' 

Mr  Aubrey  and  he  shook  hands  as 
they  exchanged  adieus.  Mr  Running- 
ton  and  he  simply  raised  each  his  hat, 
and  bowed  to  the  other  with  cold 
politeness.  As  Mr  Runnington  and 
Mr  Aubrey  walked  westward  together, 
the  former,  who  was  a  very  cautious 
man,  did  not  think  fit  to  express  the 
uneasiness  he  felt  at  Mr  Aubrey *s 
having  entered  into  any  thing  like 
confidential  intercourse  with  one  whom 
he  believed  to  be  so  subtle  and  dan- 
gerous a  person  as  Mr  Gammon.  He 
was,  however,  very  greatly  sur- 
prised when  he  came  to  hear  of 
the  proposal  which  had  been  made 
up  by  Mr  Gammon,  concerning  the 
mesne  profits^  which,  he  sdd,  was  so 


unaccountably  reasonable  and  liberal, 
considering  the  parties  by  whom  it 
was  made,  that  he  feared  Mr  Aubrey 
must  be  lying  under  some  mistake. 
He  would,  however,  turn  it  anxiously 
over  in  his  mind,  and  consult  with  hia 
partners  ;  and,  in  short,  do  whatever 
they  conceived  best  for  Mr  Aubrey— 
that  he  might  depend  upon.  *'  And» 
in  the  mean  time,  my  dear  sir,"  added 
Mr  Runnington,  with  a  smile  design- 
ed to  disguise  considerable  anxiety, 
*'  it  may  be  as  well  for  you  not  to  have 
any  further  personal  communication 
with  these  parties,  whom  you  do  not 
know  as  well  as  we  do  ;  but  to  let  us 
negotiate  with  them  in  every  thing  !'* 
Thus  they  parted;  and  Mr  Aubrey 
entered  Vivian  Street  with  a  consider- 
ably lighter  heart  than  he  had  ever 
before  carried  into  it.  A  vivid  recol<* 
lection  of  the  scenes  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed at  Saffron  Hill,  caused  him  ex- 
quisitely to  appreciate  the  comforts 
of  his  little  home,  and  to  return  the 
welcomes  and  caresses  he  received 
with  a  kind  of  trembling  tenderness 
and  energy.  As  he  folded  his  still 
blooming  but  somewhat  anxious  wife 
fondly  to  his  bosom,  kissed  his  high- 
spirited  and  lovely  sister,  and  fondled 
the  prattling  innocents  that  came 
clambering  up  upon  his  lap,  he  forgot 
the  difficulties,  but  remembered  the 
lesson  of  the  day. 

But  I  must  return  to  Yatton,  where 
some  matters  had  transpired  which 
are  worth  noticing.  Though  Mr  Ya- 
hoo paid  rather  anxious  court  to  Mr 
Gammon,  who  was  very  far  too  much 
for  him  in  every  way,  'twas  plain  that 
he  dreaded  and  disliked,  as  much  as  he 
was  despised  by  that  gentleman.  Mr 
Gammon  easily  extracted  from  Tit« 
mouse  that  Yahoo  was  endeavouring, 
from  time  to  time,  artfully  io  set  him 
against  his  protector,  Mr  Gammon. 
Tins  was  something ;  but  more  than 
this — Yahoo,  a  bold,  dashing  scoun-i 
drel,  was  obtaining  a  growing  ascen** 
dency  over  Titmouse,  whom  he  was 
rapidly  initiating  into  all  manner  of 
vile  habits  and  practices ;  and,  in 
short,  completely  corrupting.  But, 
above  all.  Gammon  ascertained  that 
Yahoo  had  already  commenced,  with 
great  success,  his  experiments  upon 
Uie  purse  of  Titmouse.  Before  they 
had  been  a  week  at  Yatton,  down 
came  a  splendid  billiard  table  with  its 
appendages  from  London,  accQm^%?> 
nied  by  a  man  U>  ^  Vt— %&\v^  ^^ 
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the  librarj,  which  he  quickly  denuded 
of  all  traces  of  its  former  character  ; 
and  here  Yahoo>  Titmouse,  aud  Fitz- 
Snooks  would  pass  a  good  deal  of 
their  time.  Then  they  would  have 
tables  and  chairs,  and  cards,  cigars, 
and  brandy  and  water,  out  upon 
the  beautiful  "  soft,  smooth-shaven 
lawn,"  and  fit  there  playing  ccarft,  at 
once  pleasantly  soothed  and  stimulated 
by  their  cigars  and  brandy  and  water, 
for  half  a  day  together.  Then  Yahoo 
got  up  frequent  excursions  to  Gril- 
ston,  and  even  to  York  ;  where,  toge- 
ther with  his  two  compauions,  he  had 
"  great  sport,*'  as  the  newspapers  be- 
gan to  intimate  with  growing  frequen- 
cy and  distinctness.  Actuated  by  that 
execrable  licentiousness  with  reference 
to  the  female  sex,  by  which  he  was 

{>eculiarly  distinguished,  and  of  which 
le  buiisted,  ho  had  got  into  several 
curious  adventures  with  farmers' girls, 
and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Yatton, 
and  even  amongst  the  female  members 
of  the  establishment  at  the  Hall ;  in 
which  litter  quarter  Fitz- Snooks  and 
Titmouse  began  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample. Mr  Gammon  conceived  a 
fearful,  a  shuddering  loathing  and 
disgust  for  the  miscreant  leader  into 
these  enormities ;  and,  but  for  cer- 
tain consequences,  would  have  dis- 
patched him  with  as  much  indiffe- 
rence as  he  would  have  laid  arsenic  iu 
the  way  of  a  bold  voracious  rat,  or 
killed  a  snake.  As  it  was,  he  secret- 
ly caused  him  to  experience,  on  one 
or  two  occasiions,  the  effects  of  his 
good  will  towards  him.  Yahoo  had  of- 
fered certain  atrocious  indignities  to 
the  sweetheart  of  a  strapping  young 
farmer ;  whose  furious  complaints 
coming  to  Mr  Gammon's  ears,  that 
gentleman,  under  a  pledge  of  secrecy, 
gave  him  two  guineas  to  be  on  the 
look-out  for  Yahoo,  and  give  him  the 
best  taste,  he  knew  how,  of  a  pair  of 
Yorkshire  fists.  A  day  or  two  after- 
wards, the  Satyr  fell  in  with  his  un- 
suspected enemy.  Yahoo  was  a 
strongly  .built  man,  and  an  excellent 
bruiser ;  but  was  at  first  disposed  to 
shirk  the  fight,  on  glancing  at  the 
prodigious  proportions  of  Hazel,  and 
the  fury  flaming  in  his  eyes.  The  in- 
stant,  however,  that  he  saw  the  atti- 
tude into  which  poor  Hazel  throw 
himself,  Yahoo  smiled,  stripped,  and 
set  to.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  was 
a  good  while  before  Hazel  could  get 
onff  single  blow  at  his  accomplished 


opponent ;  whom,  however,  he  at 
length  began  to  wear  out.  Then  he 
gave  him  a  miserable  pommeling,  to 
be  sure  ;  and  finished  by  knocking  out 
five  of  his  front  teeth,  viz.  three  in  the 
upper,  and  two  in  the  under  jaw — 
beautifully  white  and  regular  teeth 
they  certainly  were ;  and  the  loss  of 
them  caused  him  great  afiliction  on  the 
score  of  his  appearance,  and  also  not 
a  little  interfered  with  the  process  of 
cigar-smoking ;  and  would,  besides, 
have  debarred  him  from  enlisting  as  a 
soldier,  inasmuch  as  he  could  not  bite 
off  the  end  of  his  cartridge:  wherefore, 
it  would  seem,  that  Hazel  had  com- 
mitted the  offence  of  Mayhem  :  Mr 
G.immon  condoled  heartily  with  ^fr 
Yahoo,  on  hearing  of  the  brutal  at- 
tack which  had  been  made  upon  him, 
and  as  the  assault  had  not  been  com^ 
mitted  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party, 
strongly  recommended  him  to  bring 
an  action  of  trespass  vietarmis  against 
Hazel,  which  Gammon  undertook  to 
conduct  for  him  to— a  nonsuit.  While 
they  were  conversing  in  this  friendly 
way  together,  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
Gammon  that  there  was  another  ser- 
vice he  could  render  Mr  Yahoo,  and 
with  equally  strict  observance  of  the 
injunction,  not  tokthis  left  hand  know 
what  his  ritjht  hand  did ;  for  he  loved 
the  character  of  a  secret  benefactor. 
So  he  wrote  up  a  letter  to  Suap, 
(whom  he  knew  to  have  been  treated 
very  insolently  by  Yahoo,)  desiring 
him  to  go  to  two  or  three  flash  bill- 
brokers  aud  money-lenders,  and  ascor- 
tain  whether  they  had  any  paper  by 
them  with  the  name  of  "  Yahoo"  on 
it: — and  iu  the  event  of  such  being 
discovered,  he  was  to  act  in  the  man- 
ner  pointed  out  by  Gammon.  Off 
went  Snap  like  a  shot,  on  receiving 
this  letter ;  and  the  very  first  gentle- 
man he  applied  to,  viz.  Suck'em  Dav, 
Esquire,  proved  to  be  possessed  of  an 
acceptance  of  Yahoo's  for  L.200,  for 
which  Dry  had  given  only  five  pounds 
on  speculation.  He  readily  yielded  to 
Snap's  representation,  that  ho  would 
givo  faim — Dry— a  shy  at  Mr  Yahoo, 
gratis — and  put  the  document  into  the 
n^nds  of  Snap  ;  who  forthwith  de- 
livered it,  confidentially,  to  Swindle 
Shark,  gent.,  &c.,  a  little  Jew  at- 
torney in  Chancery  Lane,  into  whose 
oflSee  the  dirty  work  of  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap  was  swept — in  cases 
where  they  did  not  choose  to  appear. 
I  wish  the  mutilated  Yahoo  could  have 
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seen  the  mouthful  of  glittering  teeth 
iRat  were  displayed  by  the  hungry 
Jew,  on  receiving  the  above  commis- 
sion. His  duties>  though  of  a  painful^ 
were  of  a  brief  and  simple  description. 
'Twas  a  plain  case  of  Indorsee  v.  Ac^ 
ceptor.  The  affidavit  of  debt  was 
sworn  the  same  afternoon  ;  and  with- 
in an  hour*s  time  afterwards,  a  thin 
slip  of  paper  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  Under-sheriff  of  York- 
shire, commanding  him  to  take  the 
body  of  Pimp  Yahoo,  if  he  should  be 
found  in  his  bailiwick,  and  him  safely 
keep— out  of  harm*s  way — to  enable 
him  to  pay  L.200  debt  to  Suck 'em 
Dry,  and  L.24,  6s.  lOd.  co$t9  to 
Swindle  Shark.  Down  went  that  little 
"  infernal  machine'*  to  Yorkshire  by 
that  night's  post.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  astonishment  and  concern 
with  which  Mr  Gammon,  the  even- 
ing but  one  afterwards,  on  return. 
ing  to  the  Hall  from  a  ride  to 
Grilston,  heard  Titmouse  and  Fitz< 
Snooks---deserted  beings! — tell  him 
how,  an  hour  before,  two  big  vulgar 
fellows,  one  of  them  with  a  long  slip 
of  paper  in  his  hands,  had  called  at  the 
Hall,  asked  for  the  innocent  unsus- 
pecting Yahoo,  just  as  he  was  putting 
his  last  ball  into  the  pocket  of  the  bil- 
liard-table— an  admirable  covp — and 
insisted  on  his  accompanying  them 
to  the  house  of  one  of  them,  and  then 
on  to  York  Castle.  They  had  brought 
a  tax-cart  with  them  for  his  conveni* 
ence ;  and  into  it,  between  his  two  new 
friends,  was  forced  to  get  the  astonish- 
ed Yahoo— smoking,  as  well  as  he' 
could,  a  cigar,  with  which  he  had  611ed 
all  his  pockets,  and  swearing  oaths 
enongh  to  last  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood for  a  fortnight  at  least.  Mr 
Gammon  was  quite  shocked  at  the 
indignity  which  had  been  perpetrated, 
and  asked  why  the  villains  had  not 
been  kept  till  he  could  have  been  sent 
for.  Then,  leaving  the  melancholy 
Titmouse  and  Fitz- Snooks  to  them- 
selves for  a  little  while,  he  took  a  so- 
litary walk  in  the  elm  avenue,  where — 
grief  has  different  modes  of  expressing 
Itself — he  relieved  his  excited  feelings 
by  reiterated  bursts  of  laughter.  As 
soon  as  the  York  True  Blue  had, 
amongst  other  intimations  of  fashion- 
able movements,  informed  the  public 
that  '<  The  Hon.  Pimp  Yahoo "  had 


quitted  Yatton  Hall  for  York  Castle, 
where  he  intended  to  remain  and  re- 
ceive a  large  party  of  friends— it  was 
astonishing  how  soon  they  began  to 
.muster  and  rally  round  him.  **  2>«« 
tainera" — so  that  species  of  visiting 
cards  is  called — came  fluttering  in  lik^ 
snow  ;  and,  in  short,  there  was  no  end 
of  the  messages  of  civility  and  condo- 
lence which  he  received  from  those 
whom  he  had  obliged  with  hisTalo- 
able  countenance  and  custom. 

Ah  me,  poor  Yahoo,  completely 
done  I  Ofi  is  it,  in  this  infernal  world 
of  ours,  that  the  best  concerted  schemes 
are  thus  suddenly  defeated  by  the  en- 
vious and  capricious  fates  I  Thus  were 
thy  arms  suddenly  held  back  from  be- 
hind, just  as  they  were  encircling  as 
pretty,  plump  a  pigeon  as  ever  nestled 
m  them  with  pert  and  playful  confi- 
dence, to  be  plucked  1  Alas,  alas! 
And  didst  thou  behold  the  danger  to 
which  it  was  exposed,  as  it  fluttered 
upward  unconsciously  into  the  region 
where  thine  affectionate  eye  detected 
the  keen  hawk  in  deadly  poise  ?  Ah 
me  I  Oh  dear!  What  shall  I  do? 
What  can  I  say  ?  How  vent  my  grief 
for  The  Prematurely  Caged?— 

**  Quis  dedderio  sit  pador,  aut  modus 
Tam  cj4ri  capiUs?— 
Ergo  Yahifum  perpetuua  career 
Tenet  ?     Cui  Pador,  et  JcniitiK  loror, 
Incorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritas, 
Quando  ullum  iaveniet  parem? 

MultU  ille  bonis  flebilU  abfuit ! 
KuUi  flobilior,  quam  Ubi,  Tittlebat  !  * 
Tu  frusira  plus,  beu  !  uon  ita  creditnm 
Poscifl  Yahoum  creditoreS'^ 
Quern  brtt'i  semel  horrido, 
Nigro  compulerit  Cfammonius  gregi. 
Durum ! "  t 

Poor  Titmouse  was  very  dull  for 
some  little  time  after  this  sudden  ab- 
duction of  the  bold  and  brilliant  spirit, 
for  whom  I  have  above  poured  out  the 
deep  sorrows  of  my  soul,  and  wished 
to  bring  an  action,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Fitz-Snooks,  sgainst  the  miscreant 
who  had  dared  to  set  the  law  in  mo- 
tion at  Yatton,  under  the  very  nose  of 
its  lord  and  master.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  Gammon  intimated  to  him 
that  all  those  who  had  lent  Yahoo 
money,  might  now  rely  upon  that 
gentleman's  honour,  and  whistle  back 
their  money  at  their  leisure.  Titmouse 
burst  out  into  a  great  rage,  telling 
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Gammon  that  he^  Titmouse,  had  only 
a  day  or  two  before  lent  Yahoo  L.  150, 
of  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  that  he  was  a  "  cursed 
scamp,'*  who  knew  he  could  not  pay : 
and  a  Detainer,  at  the  suit  of  <'  Tittle- 
bat Titmouse,  Esq.,"  was  one  of  the 
T6ry  earliest  that  found  its  way  into 
the   Sheriff*s*office,    that   gentleman 
becoming  one  of  the  very  bitterest 
and  most  relentless  creditors  of  the 
fallen   Yahoo,   except,  perhaps,   Mr 
Fitz- Snooks,  who,   having  lent   the 
amiable  Yahoo  no  less  than  thirteen 
hundred  pounds,  remained  easy  all 
the  while,  under  the  impression  that 
certain    precious    documents    called 
*'  I.O.U.'s  of  the  said  Yahoo  were  as 
good  as  cash,  was  infinitely  dismayed 
on  discovering  that  it  was  otherwise ; 
that  he  was  not  to  be  paid  before  all 
other  creditors,  and  immediately ;  so 
he  also  sent  a  very  special  message  in 
the  shape  of  a  detuner,  backed  by  a 
great  number  of  curses. 

In  process  of  time  Mr  Yahoo  be« 
thought  himself  of  getting  "  white' 
washed;**  but  when  he  came  to  be 
inspected,  it  was  considered  that  he 
was  not  properly  seasoned;  so  the 
operation  was  delayed  for  two  years, 
under  a  very  arbitrary  statute,  which 
enacted,  **  that  if  it  should  appear 
that  the  said  prisoner  had  contracted 
any  of  his  Wits  fraudulently ^  or  by 
means  of  false  pretences^  or  without 
having  had  any  reasonable  or  proba^ 
ble  expectation  at  the  time  when  con- 
tr  acted  of  paying  the  same,**  &c.  &c. 
&c.,  *'  or  shall  be  indebted  for  da- 
mages recovered  in  any  action  for 
criminal  conversation,  or  seduction,  or 
for  malicious  injuries,  &c.  &c.,  such 
prisoner  should  be  discharged  as  to  such 
debts  and  damages,  so  soon  only  as  he 
shall  have  been  in  custody  at  the  suit 
of  such  creditors  for  a  period  or  pe< 
riods  not  exceeding  two  years.*'  Such 
is  the  odious  restraint  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  which  at  this  day,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  suffered  to 
disgrace  the  statute  law  of  England ; 
for,  in  order  to  put  other  Yahoos  upon 
their  guard  against  the  cruel  and  ini- 
quitous designs  upon  them,  I  here  in- 
form them  that  the  laws  under  which 
Mr  Yahoo  suffered  his  two  years*  in- 
carceration, every  one  of  his  debts,  kc, 
coming  under  one  or  other  of  the  de« 
scriptions  above-mentioned,  are,  proh 
pueior/  rg^naeted,  and  at  this  moment 
la  force,  aa  serenl  most  respectable 


gentlemen,  if  you  could  get  access  to 
them,  would  tell  you. 

Yahoo  having  been  thus  adroitly 
disposed  of,  Mr  Gammon  had  the  gra« 
tification  of  finding  that  mischievous 
simpleton,  Fitz- Snooks,  very  soon  af- 
terwards take  his  departure.  He  pined 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  town,  (which 
he  had  money  enough  to  enjoy  for 
about  three  years  longer,  with  econ- 
omy ;  after  which  he  might  go  abroad, 
or  to  the  dogs — wherever  they  were 
to  be  found.)  *Twas  indeed  monstrous 
dull  at   Yatton ;    the    game,  which 
Yahoo  had  given  him  a  taste  for,  was 
so  very  strictly  preserved  there  I  and 
the  birds  so  uncommon  shy  and  wild, 
and  strong  on  the  wing  I    Besides, 
Gammon's  presence  was  a  terrible 
pressure  upon  him,  overawing  and 
benumbing  him,  in  spite  of  several 
attempts  which  he  had  made,  when 
charged  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
wine,  to  exhibit  an  impertinent  fami- 
liarity, or  even  defiance.     As  soon  as 
poor  Titmouse  had  bade  him  good- 
by,  shaken  hands  with  him,  and  lost 
sight  of  him  —  he  was    at   Yatton, 
alone  with  Gammon,  and  felt  as  if  a 
spell  were  upon  him — he  was  com- 
pletely cowed   and  pi^ostrate.     Yet 
Gammon  laid  himself  out  to  the  very 
uttermost  to  please  him,  and  re-assure 
his  drooping  spirits.     Titmouse  had 
got  it  into  his  head  that  the  mysteri- 
ous and  dreadful   Gammon  had,  in 
some  deep  way  or  other,  been  at  the 
bottom  of  Yahoo's  abduction  and  the 
disappearance    of    Fitz- Snooks,   and 
would,  by- and- by,  do  the  same  for 
him.    He  had  no  feeling  of  ownership 
of  Yatton ;  but  of  being,  as  it  were, 
only  tenant-at- will  thereof  to  Mr  Gam- 
mon. Whenever  he  tried  to  re-assure 
himself,  by  repeating  to  himself  that  it 
did  not  signify — for  Yatton  was  his 
own — and  he  might  do  as  he  liked, 
his  feelings  might  be  compared  to  a 
balloon,  which,  with  the  eye  of  eager 
and  anxious  thousands  upon  it,  yet 
cannot  get  inflated  sufficiently  to  rise 
one  inch  from  the  ground.     How  was 
it?    Mr  Gammon's  manner  towards 
him  was  most  uncommonly  respectful; 
what  else  could  he  wish  for  ?     Yet  he 
would  have  given  a  thousand  pounds 
to  Mr  Gammon  to  take  himself  off, 
and  never  show  his  nose  again  at  Yat- 
ton 1   It  annoyed  him,  too,  more  than 
he  could  express,  to  perceive  the  dr. 
feTence  and  respect  which  every  one 
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ion.  Titmouse  would  some- 
stamp  his  foot,  when  alone,  with 
ih  fury  on  the  ground>  when  he 
bt  of  it.  When  at  dinner,  and 
'  together  afterwards.  Gammon 

rack  his  invention  for  jokes  and 
^tes  to  amuse   Titmouse — who 

certainly  give  a  kind  of  laugh, 
m,  "Bravo I  Ha,  ha!  Ton 
fel — capital!— By  Jove!  Most 
imon  good !  you  don*t  say  so  ?" 

0  on^  drinking  glass  after  glass 
Qe,  or  brandy  and  water,  and 
Dg  cigar  after  cigar,  till  he  felt 
id  and  sick,  in  which  condition 
ould  retire  to  bed,  and  leave 
Qon,  clear  and  serene  in  head 
mper,  to  his  meditations.  When« 
gth.  Gammon  broached  the  sub- 
f  their  bill — a  frightful  amount  it 

of  the  monies  advanced  by  Mr 
L^  for  his  support  for  eight  or 
nonths,  on  a  liberal  scale ;  and 

1  mounted  up  to  a  sum  infinitely 
:  than  could  havo  been  supposed ; 
jtly>of  the  bond  for  ten  thousand 
is,  as  the  just  reward  to  the  firm 
eir  long- continued,  most  anxious, 
iccessful  exertions  on  Titmouse*s 
f — Titmouse  mustered  up  all  his 
ition,  as  for  a  last  desperate  strug- 
swore  they  were  robbing  him; 
dded,  with  a  furious  snap  of  the 
*s,  '<  they  had  better  take  the 
*  themselves — allow  him  a  pound 
jk^  and  send  him  back  to  Tag- 
.*'    Then  he  burst  into  tears,  and 

like  a  child,  long  and  bitterly. 
iVell,  sir,'*  said  Gammon,  after 
ining  silent  for  some  time,  look- 
t  Titmouse  calmly,  but  with  an 
^ssion  of  face  which  frightened 
>ut  of  his  wits,  "  if  this  is  to  bo 
f  the  way  in  which  I  am  to  be 
3d  by  you — I,  the  only  real  disin" 
ed  friend  you  have  in  the  worlds 
on  have  had  hundreds  of  oppor- 
ies  of  ascertaining,)  if  my  advice 
be  spurned,  and  my  motives  sus- 
!d ;  if  your  first  and  deliberate 
gements  to  our  firm  are  to  be 
only  broken**.^ 

['ve  been  humbugged  into  making 
,*'  said  Titmouse^  passionately. 
Why,  you  little  miscreant ! "  ex-* 
led  Gammon,  starting  up  in  his 
'>  and  gazing  at  him  as  if  he 
d  havo  scorched  him  with  his  eye* 
)  you  D\RE  to  say  so  ?  If  you 
no  gratitude — have  you  lost  your 
orjr?  What  were  you  when  I 
vou  out  of  your  dismal  boh  at 
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Closet  Court  ?  Did  you  not  repeatedly 
go  down  on  your  knees  to  us  ?  Did 
you  not  promise  a  thousand  times  to 
do  more  than  yon  are  now  called  upon 
to  do  ?  And  is  this,  you  insolent  little 
fellow ! — is  this  the  return  you  make 
us  for  putting  you,  a  beggar — and 
very  nearly,  too,  an  idiot" — 

*'  You're  most  uncommon  polite," 
said  Titmouse,  suddenly  and  bitterly* 
"  Silence,  sir  I  I  am  in  no  humour 
for  trifling!  interrupted  Gammon^ 
sternly.  «*  I  say,  is  this  the  return  you 
think  of  making  us  ;  not  only  to  insult 
us,  but  refuse  to  pay  money  actually 
advanced  by  us  to  save  you  from  star** 
vation — money,  and  days  and  nights, 
and  weeks  and  months,  and  many 
months  of  intense  anxiety,  expended 
in  discovering  how  to  put  you  in  pos- 
session of  a  splendid  fortune  ? — Poh ! 
you  little  wretched  triflerl— why 
should  I  trouble  myself  thus  ?  Re- 
member— remember.  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse,*' continued  Gammon,  in  a  low 
tone,  and  extending  towards  him 
threateningly  his  long  thin  fore^finger, 
*'  I  who  made  you,  will  one  day- 
one  single  day — unmake  you— blow 
you  away  like  a  bit  of  froth ;  you  shall 
never  be  seen,  or.heard  of,  or  thought 
of,  except  by  some  draper  whose  shop- 
man you  may  be ! " 

"  Ah  ! — *pon  my  life  !  Daresay 
you  think  I'm  uncommon  frighten- 
ed !  Ah,  ha !  Monstrous^— particular 
good  ! "  said  Titmouse. 

Gammon  perceived  that  he  trembled 
in  every  limb ;  and  the  smile  which  he 
tried  to  throw  into  his  face  was  so 
wretched,  that,  had  you  seen  him  at 
that  moment,  and  considered  his  posi- 
tion, much  and  justly  as  you  now  de- 
spise him,  you  must  have  pitied  him* 
«  You're  always  now  going  on  in  this 
way — it's  so  very  likely !  Why,  'pom 
my  Bonl,  am  not  I  to  bo  a  lord  one  of 
these  days  ?  Can  yon  help  that  ?  Can 
you  send  a  lord  behind  a  draper's 
counter  ?  'Pon  my  soul,  what  do  yon 
say  to  that?  I  like  that,  uncom- 
mon •' 

"  What  do  I  say  ?'*  replied  Gam- 
mon, calmly,  *'  why,  that  I've  a  great 
mind  to  say  and  do  something  that 
would  make  you — make  yon — ^fit  to 
drown  yourself  in  a  rain  tub." 

Titmouse's  heart  was  lying  flutter- 
ing at  his  throat. 

«  Tittlebat,  T\\.W«^i^VV'  ^Qii&nK«\ 
Gammon,  dxopv^x^i^  V^  's^^^*  «^^ 
spealdng  uv  a  n«t^  V\xi^  «».^  ^•y^'*^ 
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manner,  "  if  yon  did  but  know  the  ex- 
tent to  which  an  accident  has  placed 
jou  in  mj  power  1  at  this  mument 
in  my  power  I  Uoally  I  almost  tremble, 
myseU;  to  think  of  it!**  He  rose, 
brought  his  eh  amber- candlestick  out 
of  the  hall — lit  it — bade  Titmouse  good- 
night, sadly  but  sternly— and  shook 
him  by  the  hand — "  I  may  rid  you  of 
my  pretence  to-morrow  morning,  Mr 
Titmouse.  May  you  find  a  truer — a 
more  powerful  friend  than  you  will 
have  lost  in  met"  Titmouse  never 
fhrunk  more  helplessly  under  the  eye 
of  Mr  Gammon  than  he  did  at  that 
moment. 

**  You— you— toonV  stop  and  smoke 
another  cigar  with  a  poor  devil,  will 
▼ou,  Mr  Gammon?"  he  enquired, 
uintly.  "  It*s  somehow — most  uncom- 
mon lonely  in  this  queer,  large,  old- 
fashioned  " 

'*  Not  to-night,  thank  you/*  replied 
Gammon — and  withdrew,  leaving  Tit- 
mouse in  a  state  of  mingled  alarm  and 
anger— the  former,  however,  predomi- 
nating. 

'<  By  jingo !  **  ho  at  length  exclaim- 
ed, with  a  heavy  sigh,  after  a  reverie 
of  about  three  minutes,  gulping  down 
the  remainder  of  his  braudy  and  water, 
''  If  that  same  gent,  Mr  Gammon, 
a'n*t  the— the — devil — he's  the  very 
best  imitation  of  him  that  ever  I  heard 
tell  of  1"  Here  he  glanced  furtively 
round  the  room  ;  then  he  got  a  little 
flustered  ;  rang  his  bell  quickly  for  his 
▼alet,  and,  followed  by  him,  retired  to 
hiB  dressing-room. 

The  next  morning  the  storm  had 
entirely  blown  over.  When  they  met 
at  breakfast.  Titmouse,  as  Gammon 
knew  would  be  the  case,  was  all  sub- 
mission  and  respect ;  in  fact,  he  was 
evidently  thoroughly  frightened  by 
what  Gammon  had  said,  and  infinitely 
more  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
■aid  what  he  did  say  over-night.  Gam- 
mon, however,  preserved  for  some 
little  time  the  haughty  air  with  which 
he  had  met  him :  but  a  few  words  of 
poor  Titmouse's,  expressing  his  r^ret 
for  what  he  had  said  when  he  had 
drunk  too  much— poor  little  soulj— 
over-night,  and  unqualifyingly  submit- 
ting to  every  one  of  the  requisitions 
which  had  been  insisted  on  by  Mr 
Gammon-^uiekly  diapersed  the  cloud 
that  was  settled  on  Gammcm'a  brow. 

**  Now,  my  dear  sir,"  aaid  he,  very 

^radously,  **  Yoa  ahow  yourself  the 

gmaikoMa  I  alwBja  took  yoa  for— wid 


I  forget,  for  ever,  all  that  passed  be- 
tween us  so  unpleasantly  last  night:  I 
am  sure  it  will  never  bo  so  again :  for 
now  we  entireli/  understand  each 
other?" 

"  Oh  yes—'pon  my  life — quite  en- 
tirely I "  replied  Titmouse,  meekly. 

Soon  after  breakfast  they  adjourned, 
at  Gammon's  request,  to  the  billiard- 
room  ;  wliere,  though  that  gentleman 
knew  how  to  handle  a  cue,  and  Tit- 
mouse did  not,  he  expressed  great  ad- 
miration for  Titmousc*s  play,  and  felt 
great  interest  in  being  shown  by  him 
how  to  get  a  ball,  now  and  then,  into 
each  pocket  at  one  stroke,  a  masterly 
manucuvre  which  Titmouse  succeeded 
in  two  or  three  times,  and  Gammon 
not  once,  during  their  hour's  play. 
'Twas  upon  that  occasion  that  they 
had  the  friendly  conversation  in  which 
Titmouse  made  the  sugg^tion  we 
have  already  heard  of,  viz.,  that  Gam- 
mon should  immediately  clap  the 
screw  upon  Aubrey,  with  a  view  to 
squeezing  out  of  him  at  least  sufficient 
to  pay  the  L.  10,000  bond,  and  their 
bill  of  costs,  immediately;  and  Tit- 
mouse urged  Gammon  at  once  to  send 
Aubrey  packing  after  Yahoo  to  York 
Castle,  as  an  inducement  to  an  early 
settlement  of  the  remainder.  Gam- 
mon, however,  assured  Mr  Titmouse 
that  in  all  probability  Mr  Aubrey  had 
not  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  in  the 
world. 

«  Well_that  will  do  to  begin  with,** 
said  Titmouse,  "  and  the  rest  muat 
come,  sooner  or  later.'* 

'*  Leave  him  to  me,  my  dear  Tit- 
mouse, or  rather  to  Mr  Quirk — who'll 
wring  him  before  he's  done  with  him, 
I'll  warrant  him !  But,  in  the  mean- 
while, ril  work  day  and  night,  but  I'll 
relieve  you  from  this  claim  of  Mr 
Quirk,  for,  in  fact,  I  have  little  or  no 
real  interest  in  the  matter.'* 

**  You'll  take  a  slapping  slice  out  of 
the  bond,  eh  ?  Aha,  Mr  Gammon  I— 
But  what  were  you  saying  you'd  do 
for  me  ?  ** 

*'  I  repeat,  that  I  am  your  only  dis- 
interested friend,  Mr  Titmouse;  I 
shall  never  see  a  hundred  pounds  of 
what  is  going  into  Mr  Quirk's  hands, 
who,  I  must  sav,  however,  has  richly 
earned  what  he  s  going  to  get,  bv  fol- 
lowing my  directions  througboiit. 
But  I  was  saying  that  I  had  hit  upon 
A  scheme  for  ridding  you  of  your  cUffi. 
eulties.  Though  you  have  poly  Just 
•tept  iQto  yoor  property^  and  conse- 
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quently  people  are  very  ihy  of  advan«  his  unlucky  encounter  with  Miss 
uing'  money  on  mortgage,  if  you*ll  Aubrey  and  her  maid,  in  the  win- 
only  keep  quiety  and  leave  the  affair  ter ;  whereat  Gammon  felt  a  sort 
entirely  to  me,  I  will  undertake  to  get  of  sudden  inward  spasm,  which  by  a 
you  a  sum  of  possibly  twenty  thousand  sort  of  sympathy  excited  a  twinging* 
pounds.'*  senation  in  bus  right  toe-^but  it  passed 

*'  My  eyes ! "  exclaimed  Titmouse^  away— *twas  only  a  little  juvenile  in- 
excitedly;  quickly,  however,  adding,  discretion  of  Titmouse's;  and  Gam- 
with  a  sad  air — **  but  then,  what  a  lot  mon,  with  rather  a  serious  air,  assur< 
of  it  will  go  to  old  Quirk?"  ed  Titmouse  that  he  had  probably 

**  He  U  rather  a  keen  and  hard—  greatly  endangered  his  prospects  with 

ahem!  I  own;  but*' Miss  Aubrey- 

"  *Pon  my  life— couldn't  we   do  "Eh?  Why,  do— vil  take  it  I  aVt 

the  old  gent  ?*'  I  going  to  offer  to  her  though  she's 

**  On  no   consideration,  Mr  Tit-  got  nothing  ?**  interrupted  Titmouse, 

mouse ;  it  would  be  a  fatal  step  for  with  astonishment, 

you-— and  indeed  for  me."  "  True  1 — Ah,  I  had  lost  sight  of 

*^  What  I  and  can  he  do  any  thing,  that  I  Well — if  you  will  pledge  your- 

too  ?  I  thought  it  was  only  you." —  self  to  address  no  more  letters  to  her. 

The  little  fool  had  brought  a  glimpse  nor  take  any  steps  to  see  her,  without 

of  colour  into  Gammon's  cheek — but  first  communicating  with  me-—I  think 

Titmouse's  volatility  quickly  relieve^  I  can   promise— hem  !"    he    looked 

his  Prospero.    '*  By  the  waj,  *pon  my  archly  at  Titmouse. 

life — sha'n't  I  have  to  pay  it  all  back  '*  She's  a  most  uncommon  lovely 

agun ?— There*8    a   go!     I    hadn't  gal" — he  simpered,  sheepishly.     The 

thought  of  that."  fact  was  that  Gammon  had  conceived 

<<  I  shall  first  try  to  get  it  out  of  Mr  quite  another  scheme  for  Titmouse—. 
Aubrey,"  said  Gammon,  *'  and  then  wholly  inconsistent  with  his  pure,  ar- 
out  of  another  friend  of  yours.  In  dent,  and  enlightened  attachment  to 
the  mean  while,  we  mustn't  drop  the  Miss  Aubrey ;  'twas  undoubtedly 
Tag-rags,  just  yet."  They  then  got  rather  a  bold  and  ambitious  one,  but 
into  a  long  and  confidental  conversa-  Gammon  did  not  despair ;  for  he 
tion  together ;  in  the  course  of  which,  had  that  confidence  in  himself,  and  in 
Titmouse  happened  to  pop  out  a  little  his  knowledge  of  human  nature;, 
secret  of  his,  which  till  then  he  had  which  always  supported  him  in  the 
managed  to  keep  from  Gammon,  and  most  arduous  and  apparently  hopeless 
which  occasioned  that  gentleman  a  undertakings, 
great  and  sudden  inward  confusion —  There  was  a  visible  alteration  for 
one  which  it  was  odd  that  so  keen  an  the  better  in  the  state  of  things  at 
observer  as  Titmouse  did  not  perceive  Yatton,  as  soon  as  Messrs  Yahoo  and 
indications  of  in  the  countenance  of  Fitz- Snooks  had  been  disposed  of. 
Gammon,  viz.  his — Titifiouse's —  Now  and  then  a  few  of  the  distin- 
fervent  and  disinterested  love  for  Miss  guished  people  who  had  honoured  Mr 
Aubrey.  While  he  was  rattling  on  Titmouseby  going  out  in  procession  to 
vrith  eager  volubility  upon  this  topic,  meet  and  welcome  him,  were  invited 
Gammon^  after  casting  about  a  little  in  to  spend  a  day  at  Yatton  ;  and  gene< 
his  mind,  as  to  how  he  should  deal  with  rally  quitted  full  of  admiration  of  the 
this  interesting  discovery,  resolved  for  dinner  and  wines  they  got,  the  unaf- 
the  present  to  humour  the  notion,  and  fected  good-nature  and  simplicity  of 
got  out  of  Titmouse  a  full  and  particu-  their  hospitable  host,  and  the  bland, 
lar  account  of  his  original  "  smife*'  composed,  and  intellectual  deportment 
«— the  indelible  impression  she  had  and  conversation  of  Mr  Gammon, 
made  on  his  heart — the  letter  which  he  When  rent-day  arrived,  Mr  Tit- 
had  addressed  to  her — [here  Gam-  mouse,  attended  by  Mr  Gammon, 
mon*s  vivid  fancy  portrayed  to  him  made  his  appearance,  from  time  to 
the  sort  of  composition  which  must  time,  in  the  steward's  room,  and  also 
have  reached  Miss  Aubrey,  and  nearly  in  the  hall,  where,  according  to  for- 
burst  into  a  gentle  fit  of  laughter] —  mcr  custom,  good  substantial  fare  was 
and,  with  a  strange  candour— or  rather,  set  out  for  the  tenants.  They  received 
to  do  him  justice,  with  that  frank  him  with  a  due  respect  of  manner ; 
simplicity  which  is  characteristic  of  but  where  was  the  cheerfulness,  the 
noble  nature8"-^he  at  length  described  cordialityi  the  tou|[;V|  ^l^^l^X^  \a«s!\^ 
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nesi  of  days  gone  by  ?  Few  of  them 
stayed  to  partake  of  the  good  things 
prepared  for  them»  which  greatly  af- 
fected Mr  Griffiths,  and  piqued  Mr 
Gammon :  as  for  Titmouse,  however, 
he  said,  with  a  laugh,  '*  Curse  them ! 
let  *em  leave  it  alone  if  a*n*t  hungry  V 
and  any  faint  feeling  of  mortlAcation  he 
might  have  experienced,  was  dissipated 
by  the  amount  of  the  sum  paid  into  his 
bankers*  Gammon  was  sensible  that 
the  scenes  which  had  been  exhibited 
at  Yatton  on  the  first  night  of  his  pro- 
teg4*s  arrival,  had  seriously  injured 
him  in  the  neighbourhood  and  county, 
and  was  bent  upon  efiacing,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  such  unfavourable  impres- 
sions, by  prevailing  on  Titmouse  to 
<«  purge  and  live  cleanly" — at  all 
events  for  the  present. 

Let  me  pause  now,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  inquire,  ought  not  this  fa- 
voured young  man  to  have  felt  hap- 
py? Here  he  was,  master  of  a  fine 
estate,  producing  him  a  very  splen- 
did rent-roll ;  a  delightful  residence, 
suggesting  innumerable  dear  and  dig- 
nified  associations  connected  with  old 
English  feeling;  a  luxurious  table, 
with  the  choicest  liqueurs  and  wines 
in  abundance  ;  might  smoke  the  finest 
cigars  that  the  world  could  produce, 
from  morning  to  night,  if  so  disposed ; 
had  unlimited  facilities  for  securing 
a  distinguished  personal  appearance, 
as  far  as  dross  and  decoration  went ; 
bad  all  the  amusements  of  the 
county  at  his  command;  troops  of 
servants,  eager  and  obsequious  in 
their  attentions ;  horses  and  carriages 
of  every  description  which  he  might 
have  chosen  to  order  out — had,  in 
short,  all  the  "  appliances  and  means 
to  boot,"  which  could  he  desired  or 
imagined  by  a  gentleman  of  his  station 
and  affluence.  Mr  Gammon  was, 
though  somewhat  stern  and  plain 
spoken,  still  a  most  sincere  and  power- 
ful friend,  deeply  and  disinterestedly 
solicitous  about  his  interests,  and  pro- 
tecting him  from  villanous  and  de- 
signing adventurers;  then  he  had  in 
prospect  the  brilliant  mazes  of  fashion- 
able life  in  town— oh,  in  the  name  of 
every  thing  that  this  world  can  produce^ 
and  of  the  feelings  it  should  excite, 
ouglit  not  Titmouse  to  have  enjoyed 
life — to  have  been  happy  ?  Yet  he  was 
not ;  he  felt,  quite  independently  of 
any  constraint  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr  Gammon,  full  ofdeplorable 
eunul,  and  wearisomencss  inexpressible. 


and  which  nothing  could  alleviate  but 
the  constant  use  of  cigars  and  brandy 
and  water.  On  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  departure  of  Fitz> Snooks,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accompany  the 
devout  and  exemplary  Gammon  to 
church  ;  where,  barring  a  good  many 
ill-concealed  yawns  and  constant  fidget- 
iness, ho  conducted  himself  with 
tolerable  decorum.  Yet  still  the  style 
of  his  dress,  his  air,  and  his  counte- 
nance, filled  the  little  congregation  with 
feelings  of  great  astonishment,  when 
they  thought  that  thai  was  the  new 
Squire  of  Yatton,  and  for  a  melancholy 
moment  contrasted  him  with  hb  pre- 
decessor, Mr  Aubrey.  As  for  the 
worthy  vicar,  Dr  Tatham,  Gammon 
resolved  to  secure  his  good  graces,  and 
succeeded.  He  called  upon  him  soon 
after  having  heard  from  Titmouse  of 
his,  Yahoo,  and  Fitz- Snooks*  encounter 
with  Dr  Tatham,  and  expressed  pro- 
found concern  on  hearing  of  the  rude 
treatment  he  had  encountered.  There 
was  a  gentleness  and  affability — tem- 
pering at  once  and  enhancing  his  evi- 
dent acutencss  and  knowledge  of  the 
world — which  quite  captivated  the 
little  doctor.  But,  above  all,  the  ex- 
pressions of  delicate  sympathy  and 
regret,  with  which  he  now  and  then 
alluded  to  the  lute  occupants  of  Yatton, 
and  towards  whom  the  stern  requi- 
sitions of  professional  duty  had  caused 
him  to  play  so  odious  a  part,  and  en- 
quired about  them,  drew  out  almost 
all  that  was  in  the  little  doctor  s  heart 
concerning  his  departed  friends.  Gam- 
mon gazed  with  deep  interest  at  the 
old  blind  stag-hound,  and  feeble  old 
Peggy,  and  seemed  never  tired  ot 
hearmg  the  doctor's  little  anecdotes 
concerning  them.  He  introduced  Tit- 
mouse to  the  vicar ;  and,  in  his  pre- 
sence. Gammon  declared  his  (Tit- 
mouse*s)  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
two  fellows  who  were  with  him  when 
first  he  saw  Dr  Tatham ;  who  there« 
upon  banished  from  his  heart  all  recol- 
lection of  the  conduct  which  had  so 
deeply  hurt  his  feelings.  Gammon, 
on  another  occasion,  infinitely  delighted 
the  doctor  by  calling  on  a  Monday 
morning,  and  alluding  with  evident 
interest  and  anxiety  to  certain  passages 
in  the  doctor's  sermon  of  the  day  be- 
fore, and  which  led  to  a  very  length, 
ened  and  interesting  discussion.  In 
consequence  of  what  then  transpired, 
the  doctor  suddenly  bethought  himself 
of  writing  out  an  old  sermon,  which 
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he  had  once  preached  before  the  judges 
of  assize — and  which,  during  the  week, 
he  touched  up  with  a  good  deal  of 
care  for  the  ensuing  Sunday — when  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  the 
marked  and  undeviating  attention  with 
which  Mr  Gammon  sate  listening  to 
him ;  and  he  afterwards  stepped  into 
the  little  vestry,  and  warmly  compli- 
mented the  doctor  upon  his  perform- 
ance. Thus  it  was  that  Dr  Tatham 
came  to  pen  a  postscript  to  one  of  liis 
letters  to  Mrs  Aubrey,  which  I  have 
formerly  alluded  to,  and  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  : — **  P.S.  By  the 
ivay,  the  altered  state  of  things  at  the 
HiUl,  I  am  of  opinion,  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  presence  and  tlie  influence  of  a 
Mr  Gammon — one  of  the  chief  of  Mr 
Titmouse*s  solicitors,  and  to  whom  he 
seems  very  firmly  attached.  I  have 
lived  too  long  in  the  world  to  form 
hasty  opinions,  and  am  not  apt  to  be 
deceived  in  my  estimate  of  character ; 
but  I  must  say,  I  consider  him  to  be  a 
very  superior  man,  both  in  character, 
intellect,  and  acquirements.  He  pos- 
sesses great  acuteness  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  general  information,  a 
very  calm  and  courteous  address — and 
above  and- beyond  all,  is  a  man  of  very 
enlightened  religious  feeling.  He 
comes  constantly  to  church,  and  pre- 
sents  a  truly  edifying  example  to  all 
around,  of  decorum  and  attention. 
You  would  be  delighted  to  hear  the 
discussions  we  have  had  on  points 
which  my  sermons  have  suggested  to 
him.  I  preached  one  lately,  specially 
aimed  at  him,  which,  thank  God  I  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  has  been 
attended  with  happy  effects,  and  al- 
layed some  startling  doubts  which  had 
been  for  years  tormenting  him.  I  am 
sure  that  my  dear  friend"  (i.  e.  Mr 
Aubrey)  *'  would  be  delighted  with 
him.  I  had  myself,  I  assure  you,  to 
overcome  a  very  strong  prejudice 
against  him — a  thing  I  always  love  to 
attempt — and  have  in  a  measure,  in 
the  present  instance,  succeeded.  He 
speaks  of  you  all  frequently,  with  evi« 
dent  caution,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
respect  and  sympathy." 

Tliis  postscript  it  was,  which,  as 
I  have  already  intimated,  suggested  to 
Mr  Aubrey  to  seek  the  interview  with 
Gammon  which  has  been  described, 
and  during  which  it  was  frequently 
present  to  his  mind. 

While,  however,  under  the  pressure 
Qf  Mr  Gammon's  presence  and  autho- 


rity. Titmouse  was  for  a  brief  while 
leading  this  sober  retired  life  at  Yatton 
—why,  he  hardly  knew,  except  that 
Gammon  willed  it — a  circumstance 
occurred  which  suddenly  placed  him 
on  the  very  highest  pinnacle  of  popu- 
larity in  metropolitan  society.  I  hardly 
know  how  to  suppress  my  feelings  of 
exultation,  in  retracing  the  rapid  steps 
by  which  Mr  Titmouse  was  trans- 
formed into  a  lion  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. Be  it  known  that  there  was  a 
Ma  Bladdery  Pip,  a  fashionable  no- 
velist, possessed  of  most  extraordinary 
versatility  and  power ;  for  he  had,  at 
the  end  of  every  nine  months,  durine 
the  last  nine  years,  produced  a  novel 
in  three  volumes — each  succeeding  one 
eclipsing  the  splendour  of  its  prede- 
cessor, (in  the  judgment  of  the  most 
able  and  disinterested  newspaper  cri- 
tics)— in  **  the  masterly  structure  of 
the  plot**— .the  *•  vivid  and  varied  de- 
lineation of  character  ''—the  **  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  workings 
of  the  human  heart  '* — "  exqubite 
appreciation  of  life  in  all  its  endless 
varieties  ** — <*  piercing  but  delicate 
satire" — ''bold  and  powerful  denun- 
ciations of  popular  vices*' — "rich  and 
tender  domestic  scenes" — "inimitable 
ease  and  grace** — "consummate  tact 
and  judgment'*— •*  reflection  co-exten- 
sive with  observation  " — "  the  style 
flowing,  brilliant,  nervous,  varied,  pic- 
turesque,'* ct  cetera,  ei  cetera^  et  cetera. 
We  have,  in  the  present  day,  thank 
Heaven !  at  least  a  hundred  such  wri- 
ters ;  but  at  the  time  about  which  I 
am  writing,  Mr  Bladdery  Pip  was 
pretty  nearly  alone  in  his  glory.  Such 
was  the  man,  to  whom  it  suddenly 
occurred,  on  glancing  over  the  news- 
paper report  of  the  trial  of  Doe  on  the 
Demise  of  Titmouse  v.  Jotter,  to  make 
the  interesting  facts  of  the  case  the 
basis  of  a  new  novel,  on  quite  a  new 
plan,  which  was  approved  of  by  no 
less  than  fifty  ladies  of  rank,  to  whom 
the  secret  had  been,  in  the  strictest 
confidence,  entrusted  ;  and  which  was 
infinitely  to  transcend  all  his  former 
works,  and  occasion  quite  a  revolution 
in  that  bfilli&nt  and  instructive  species 
of  literature.  To  work  went  Mr  Pip, 
within  a  day  or  two  after  the  trial  was 
over,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  had  got  to  the  close  of  his 
labours ;  practice  had  made  him  per- 
fect, and  given  him  infinite  facility  in 
the  production  of  first-rate  writing. 
The  spirited  publUbfti  c^<;:^'^  %^\.  v^ 
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work  to  get  the  itcam  up.  How  skil- 
fully  ho  went  to  work  I  For  some 
time  dicre  appeared  numerous  intima- 
tions in  the  daily  papers,  that  "  the 
circles  of  ton  "  were  "  on  the  qui  vive  " 
with  expectation  of  a  certain,  &;c.  &c. 
&c.— 'that  *'  disclosures  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary character "  were  being 
looked  for— "  attempts  made  to  sup- 
press,** &c.  &c. — "  compromising  cer- 
tain distinguished/*  &c.»  and  so  forth ; 
all  these  paragraphs  being  in  the  un- 
questionable editorial  style,  and  genu« 
ine  indications  of  a  mysterious  under- 
current of  curiosity  and  excitement, 
existing  in  those  regions  which  were 
watch^  with  reverential  awe  and 
constancy,  by  those  in  the  lower 
regions.  As  time  advanced,  more 
frequent  and  distinct  became  the  inti- 
mations of  what  was  going  forward, 
and  what  might  be  shortly  expected, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  long- pro- 
mised work.  Take,  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing, which  ran  the  round  of  every 
newspaper  in  town  and  country : — 

*'  The  efforts  made  to  deprive  the 
public  of  the  interesting  and  peculiar 
scenes  contained  in  the  forthcoming 
nove1>  and  to  suppress  it,  have  entirely 
failed,  owing  to  the  resolution  of  the 
author,  and  the  determination  of  the 
publisher ;  and  their  only  efTect  has 
been  to  stimulate  and  expedite  their 
efforts.  It  will  bear  the  exciting  and 
piquant  title — *  Tippetiwink  ;*  and  is 
founded  on  the  remarkable  circum- 
stances attending  the  recent  trial  of  a 
great  ejectment  cause  at  York.  More 
than  one  noble  family's  history  is  in  vol- 
Ted  in  some  of  the  details  which  will  be 
found  in  the  forthcoming  publication, 
for  whicli,  we  ore  assured,  there  are 
already  symptoms  of  an  unprecedented 
demand.  The  '  favoured  few '  who 
have  seen  it,  predict  that  it  will  produce 
a  prodigious  sensation.  The  hajipy 
audacify  with  which  facts  are  adhered 
to,  wiil,  we  trust,  not  lead  to  tho  dis- 
agreeable consequences  that  arc  looked 
for  in  certain  quarters  with  some 
anxiety.  When  we  announce  that  its 
author  is  the  gifted  writer  of  the  '  The 
Silver  Spurs  * — «  Spin  nag  h  * — '  Tee- 
totum Hall* — *  The  Devil*s  Cha- 
lice * — '  The  Pirouette,'  &c.  &c. 
&c.,  we  trust  we  are  violating  no  lite- 
rary confidence." 

There  was  no  resisting  this  sort  of 
thing.  In  that  day,  a  skilfully-  directed 
play  of  puffs  laid  prostrate  the  whole 
reading  and  fashionable  world,  produ« 
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cing  the  excitement  of  which  they  affect- 
ed to  clironiclo  the  existence.  The  pub- 
lisher hit  upon  another  admirable  de- 
vice.    He  had  seven  hundred  copies 
printed  off;  and,  allowing  a  hundred  for 
ajirst  edition,  he  varied  the  title-pages 
of  the  remaining  six  hundred  by  the 
words—**  Second  Edition  '*— "  Third 
Edition  "  —  «  Fourth     Edition  "  — 
«  Fifth  Edition  "— "iSix/A  Edition  "— 
and  "  Seventh  Edition.*'     By  the  time 
that  the  fourth  edition  had  been  an- 
nounced, there  existed  a  real  rage  for 
the  book ;  the  circulating  libraries  at 
the  West  End  of  the  town  were  be- 
sieged by  appHcants  for  a  perusal  of 
the  work ;  and  "  notices  "  and  "  ex- 
tracts "  began  to  moke  their  appeaN 
ance  in  the  newspapers.     The  idea  of 
the  work  was  admirable.   Tippetiwink, 
the  hero,  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
ancient  family — the  only  child kid- 
napped away  in  his   infancy  by  the 
malignant    agency    of   *'  the    demon 
AIou)hrai/,**  a   distant  relative,  of  a 
fierce  and  wicked  character,  whe  suc- 
ceeded to  the  enjoyment  of  the  estate, 
and  would  have  come,  in  time,  to  the 
honours  and  estates  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  noble  family  in  the  kinjE^om, 
tho  Farl  of  Frizzleton,     Poor  Tippe« 
tiwink  was  at  length  discovered  by  his 
illustrious  kinsman,  by  mere  accident, 
in  an  obscure  capacity,  in  the  employ 
of  a  benevolent  linen-draper,  Black" 
bag,  who  was  described  as  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  generous  of  linen- 
drapers  ;  and,  afler  a  series  of  wonder- 
ful adventures,  in  which  he  displayed 
the  most  heroic  constancy,  the  Earl 
succeeds  in  reinstating  his  oppressed 
and  injured  kinsman  in  the  lofty  station 
he  ought   always  to  have   occupied. 
His  daughter — a   paragon  of  female 
loveliness  —  the     Lady     Sapphira 
Sigh-away — evinces  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  Tippetiwink  ; 
and  at  length — the  happy  result  may 
be  guessed.     Out  of  these  few  and 
natural   incidents,    Mr  Bladdery  Pip 
was  pronounced  at  length,    by  those 
who  govern,   if  they  do  not  indeed 
constitute  public  opinion,  to  have  pro- 
duced an  imperishable  record  of  his 
genius,  avoiding  all   the  faults,    and 
combining  all  the  excellences,  of  all 
his  former  productions.     The  identity 
between  Titmouse  and    Tippetiwinh, 
Lord  Dreddlington  and  Lord  Frizzle- 
ton.  Lady  Cecilia  and  Lady  Sapphira, 
and    Mr    Aubrey    and   "  the  demon 
Mowbray,**  was  quickly  established. 
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The  novel  passed  speedily  into  the 
tenth  edition;  an  undoubted^  and  a 
very  g^eat  sensation  was  produced ; 
extracts  descriptive  of  the  persons, 
particularly  that  of  Titmouse,  and  the 
jBarl,  and  Lady  Cecilia,  fignring  in  the 
story,  were  given  in  the  London 
papers,  and  thence  transferred  into 
those  all  over  the  country.  The  very 
author,  Mr  Bladderv  Pip,  became  a 
resuscitated  lion,  and  had  his  portrait, 
looking  most  intensely  intellectual, 
prefixed  to  the  tenth  edition.  Then 
came  portraits  of'*  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
Esq.,"  (for  which  he  had  never  sate,) 
giving  him  large  melting  eyes,  and  a 
very  pensive  face,  and  a  most  fashion- 
able dress.  The  Earl  of  Dreddlington 
and  Lady  Cecilia  became  also  a  lion 
and  lioness.  Hundreds  of  opera- 
glasses  were  directed  at  once  to  tlieir 
box  ;  innumerable  were  the  anxious 
salutations  they  received  as  they 
drove  round  the  Park  —  and  they 
drove  round  it  three  or  four  times 
as  often  as  they  had  ever  done 
before.  'Twas  whispered  that  the 
King  had  read  the  book,  and  drank 
the  Earl's  health,  under  the  name  of 
Lord  Friizleton  —  while  the  Queen 
did  the  same  for  Lady  Cecilia  as 
Lady  Sapphira.  Their  appearance 
produced  a  manifest  sensation  at  both 
the  levee  and  drawing-room — Majesty 
looked  blander  than  usual  as  they 
approached:  poor  Lord  Dreddlington 
and  Lady  Cecilia  mounted  in  a  trice 
into  the  seventh  heaven  of  rapturous 
excitement ;  for  there  was  that  buoy- 
ant quality  about  their  heads  which 
secured  them  a  graceful  and  rapid  up- 
ward motion.  They  were  both  un- 
utterably happy,  living  in  a  gentle^ 
delicious  tumult  of  excited  feelings. 
Irrepretfible  exultation  glistened  in 
the  Earl's  eyes ;  he  threw  an  infinite 
deal  of  blandness  and  courtesy  into 
his  manners  wherever  he  was  and 
whomsoever  he  addressed,  as  if  he 
could  now  easily  afford  it,  confident  in 
the  inaccessible  sublimity  of  his  posi« 
tion.  It  was  slightly  laughable  to  ob- 
serve, however,  the  desperate  efforts 
he  made  to  maintain  his  former  frigid 
composure  of  manner — but  in  vain ;  his 


nervousness  looked  almost  like  a  sud- 
den,  though  gentle,  accession  of  St 
Vitus*  dance.  Innumerable  were  the 
enquiries  made  after  Titmouse — his 
person — his  manners — his  character*- 
his  dress,  by  her  friends,  of  Lady  Ce- 
cilia. Young  ladies  tormented  her  for 
bis  autograph.  'Twas  with  her  as  if 
the  level  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  had 
been  stirred  by  the  freshening  breeze  I 
When  a  thing  of  this  sort  is  once 
fairly  set  going,  where  is  it  to  end  ? 
When  fashion  does  go  mad,  her  mad- 
ness is  wonderful ;  and  she  very  soon 
turns  the  world  mad.  Presently  the 
young  men  appeared  in  stocks — black 
satin  stocks,  embroidered,  some  with 
flowers,  and  others  with  gold,  were  worn 
every  where,  called  **  Titmouse^  Ties ;" 
and  in  hats,  with  high  crowns  and  rims  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth,  called  "  Tit" 
tltbaVs.^*  All  the  young  blades  about 
town,  especially  in  the  City,  dressed 
themselves  in  the  most  extravagant 
style ;  an  amazing  impetus  was  given 
to  the  cigar  trade — the  shops  were 
crowded,  and  every  puppy  that  walked 
the  streets  puffed  cigar-smoke  in  your 
eyes.  In  short,  lively  Titmice  might 
be  seen  running  about  the  streets  in  all 
directions.  As  for  Tag-rag,  wonders 
befell  him.  A*paragraph  in  a  paper 
pointed  him  out  as  the  original  of  Black- 
bag,  and  his  shop  as  the  scene  of  Tit- 
mouse's service.  Thither  quickly  pour- 
ed ttie  tide  of  fashionable  curiosity  and 
custom .  His  business  was  soon  trebled. 
He  wore  his  best  clothes  every  day, 
and  smirked,  and  smiled,  and  bustled 
about  in  a  perfect  crowd  in  his  shop, 
in  a  fever  of  excitement.  He  began 
to  think  of  buying  the  adjoining  pre- 
mises, and  adding  them  to  his  own ; 
and  set  his  name  down  as  a  subscriber 
of  half-a-guinea  a-year  to  the  **  De- 
cayed Drapers*  Association.**  These 
were  glorious  times  for  Mr  Tag-rag. 
He  had  to  engage  a  dozen  extra 
hands ;  there  were  never  less  than 
fifly  or  a  hundred  persons  in  his  shop 
at  once ;  strings  of  carriages  before  his 
door,  sometimes  two  deep,  and  strug. 
glings  between  the  coachmen  for  prece- 
dence; in  fact,  he  believed  that  the 
Millennium  was  coming  in  earnest. 
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THE  TOUBI8T8. 


Oncb  Satan  and  Moloch 

Set  out  on  their  rambles, 
To  refresh  their  old  hearts 

With  a  yievr  of  onr  gambols  ; 
For  of  late  they  had  seen 

Bat  a  few  of  the  men 
Who  once  brought  the  news 

Of  this  world  to  their  den. 

Since  Napoleon  "  Le  Grand** 

They  had  scarcely  a  hero ; 
In  fact,  the  world'«  glories 

Wore  sinking  to  zero. 
So  they  came  up  to  see 

What  their  old  friends  were  doing. 
What  mischief  the  soldiers 

And  statesmen  were  brewing. 

As  they  rose  in  the  East» 

Moloch  stepp*d  on  a  skull ; 
«<  Aha  !'*  said  the  fiend, 

**  I  see  signs  of  Stamboul." 
Satan  kick*d  it  away. 

And  exclaim'd  with  a  sneer, 
<'  That  skull  was  Mahmoud's, 

Once  my  faT*rite  Vizier. 

**  Ho  murder'd  his  friends 

And  he  crouch*d  to  his  foes ; 
The  Sun  of  his  Empire 

Went  down,  when  he  rose. 
And  now  Earth's  crown*d  idiots 

Will  fight  on  his  grave. 
But  to  see  which  shall  prove 

Most  the  tyrant  or  slave.*' 

When  they  rambled  to  Russia, 

And  saw  its  gay  Czar, 
Like  a  prince  of  the  Opera, 

All  riband  and  star. 
Said  Satan,  <'  This  son 

Of  the  regions  of  sleet 
Has  one-half  of  the  world 

For  a  toy  at  his  feet; 


Not  content  with  the  half, 

He*s  resolved  to  have  all ; 
Though  cities  may  bum. 

And  millions  may  fall." 
**  That  will  do,*'  cried  the  pur. 

As  they  snuir*d  up  the  gore ; 
Satan  roar'd  with  delight-— 

Moloch  echo*d  the  roar. 

Then  they  rambled  to  France ; 

All  was  fertile  and  fair ; 
The  fields  were  all  harvest. 

All  fragrauce  the  air. 
'Twas  a  sting  to  their  hearts. 

And  each  cried  with  a  groan» 
'<  What  blockhead  of  clay 

Can  deserve  such  a  throne  ?*' 

But  they  heard  a  wild  shout. 

Smoke  darken'd  the  sun. 
They  heard  the  guns  thunder. 

The  war  was  begun  I 
There  was  slaughter  on  sea. 

And  slaughter  on  shore  ; 
And  the  two  rovers  langh*d 

Louder  still  than  before. 


Then  they  rambled  to  England, 

*'  Ah  I  here  all  is  sage," 
Said  the  pair.     **  All  is  Mind, 

In  advance  of  the  age.** 
They  saw  loveliness  spread 

On  the  hill  and  the  dale. 
The  church  on  the  mount, 

And  the  cot  in  the  vale. 

They  saw  the  proud  forest 

Of  masts  on  tho  Thames, 
They  saw  its  bold  people. 

Like  earth's  beacon  fiames. 
But  they  look'd  on  the  reptiles 

That  crept  round  Whitehalll 
And  then  they  laugh'd  longest 

And  loudest  of  all. 

Aretino. 
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BY  M0N8.  A.  DE  TOCQUEVILLB. 


T]tfB  concladiog  Tolnmes  of  thU 
work  hare  latelj  appeared.  In  the 
two  preceding  one8>  dolj  noticed  bj 
nSf  M.  de  Toeqaetille  examined  the 
positiye  institutions  of  America.  He 
bad  then  a  solid  body  of  facts  on  which 
to  rest  his  observations;  and  the 
clearness  with  which  he  analysed  and 
exposed  to  yiew  the  working  and  ten* 
dencies  of  the  democratic  state  of  so« 
ciety  exhibited  in  the  United  States^ 
carried  all  hb  readers  with  him.  Whe- 
ther they  liked  or  disliked  the  infer- 
ences  to  which  his  remarks  seemed 
to  pointj  they  acknowledged*  either 
promptly  or  reluctantly*  that  his  state* 
ments*  and  his  comments  upon  them* 
were  fair*  luminous*  and  most  eminent- 
ly instructiye. 

His  treatment  of  the  second  part  of 
his  sulject  now  under  our  review*  is 
not*  we  conjecture*  likely  to  meet 
with  the  same  universal  approbation 
and  applause.  These  volumes  are 
purely  r^ctive  ;  yet  their  author 
hardly  commentates  on  any  speci- 
fic matter  or  matters  whatsoever; 
but  generalizes  on  wide  and  abstract 
systems  and  principles*  which*  from 
their  very  nature*  reject  those  detailed 
investigations  and  solutions  to  which 
he  would  subject  them.  To  give  to 
generalization  the  pteciseness  and  ap- 
plicability of  practical  deductions,  is 
quite  impossible ;  and  this  is  what  M. 
de  Tocqueville  has  attempted  to  do. 
Montesquieu*  in  his  Esprit  des  Loii, 
generalizes  all  along*  it  is  true ;  but 
he  does  so  with  a  substratum  of  long- 
standing^* indubitable*  firmly  establish- 
ed facts  under  him :  he  never  moves 
for  a  moment  from  ofi*  this  safe  gpround, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances*  to  fall* 
as  time  has  proved*  into  error ;  and 
besides*  his  generalizations  occupy 
their  proper  place  where  they  are 
good  and  profitable*  high  above  and 
far  removed  from  the  movement  and 
passions  of  the  active  world.  The 
work  on  our  table  has  reminded  us  of 
the  chef'dceuvre  of  Montesquieu.  M. 
de  Tocqueville  seems  to  us  to  possess 
that  patient  thoughtful  temper  of 
mind,  that  masculine  comprehensive- 
ness of  intelligence*  that  lucidity  of 
perception  and  expression^  which  might 
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perhaps  have  enabled  hhn,  had  he 
lived  in  earlier  times  propitioni  to 
great  literary  undertakings*  to  have 
written  such  a  book  as  the  Esprii  dm 
Lois,  We  are  not  sensible  of  any  ex- 
aggeration  in  this  remark ;  at  the  same 
time  we  pronounce*  though  with  some 
diffidence  and  hesitation*  his  last  pro- 
duction to  be  a  failure.  Its  failure 
consists  in  its  conception  and  plan*  not 
in  its  execution. 

The  design  of  this  production  has 
been  to  take  all  the  great  questions 
which  are  actually  agitating  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  to  make  of  them 
i .questions  I !)  postulates  and  premises 
rom  which  to  deduce  certun  conse- 
quences. Monsieur  de  Tocqueville 
classes  these  very  complex  questions 
under  two  heads— Aristocracy  and 
Democracy ;  and  of  these  two  primary 
elements  of  society,  separating  them  in 
their  predominance  carefiuly  from 
each  other*  he  describes  and  predicates 
the  effects  with  the  utmost  assurance. 
Herein*  then,  is' the  great  original  vice 
of  his  work  ;  viz.  that  it  has  no  foun- 
dation of  admitted  truths*  or*  as  his 
foregoing  volumes  had*  of  substantial 
indisputable  facts  to  stand  upon.  It 
is  a  superstructure  of  theorizings  with- 
out any  base  to  support  it*  and  these 
theorizings  M.  de  Tocqueville  strives^ 
from  his  first  page  to  his  last,  to  re- 
duce and  to  bring  down  into  close 
immediate  application  to  the  present 
unsettled  and  stormy  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  Europe — to  gather  them^ 
as  it  were*  into  a  bodv  or  code  of  re- 
flections* for  the  prudential  guidance 
of  the  perplexed  politicians  of  this 
age.  But  his  theoretic  generalizations 
will  not*  of  course,  bear  this  confine- 
ment to  special  views  and  preconcep- 
tions ;  they  burst  into  shivers  under 
the  unnatural  constraint*  and  leave 
their  author  in  strange  bewilderment. 
Another  peculiarity  of  thb  distinguish- 
ed  person  tends  also  to  give  a  confused 
uncertainty,  quite  correspondent  to  the 
inherent  character  of  his  theme*  to 
the  opinions  he  expresses :  it  is  this— 
that  ne  is  a  conscientious  reasoner: 
and  thus  it  happens  that  his  strong 
overmastering  love  of  tni\h>^*irraifiCMk 
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would  esUblishy  and  initead  of  contri- 
buting  in  any  measure  to  their  estab- 
liBhmenty  or  to  bring  them  oTen  to  a 
specious  close»  renders  them  more 
doubtful  than  previous  to  examination 
they  might  appear  to  be.  His  disser^* 
tationsy  in  consequence,  are  a  labyrinth 
of  doubts ;  not  a  formation,  but  a  ttis- 
pen$ion  ofjutigmeni  respecting  every 
topic  therein  discussed,  is  the  result  in 
which  they  terminate.     For  our  own 

garts,  we  think  this  may  be  as  it  should 
e.  Decisions  touching  the  transfor- 
mation society  is  said  to  be  undergo- 
ing, from  the  conflict  of  aristocratic 
and  democratic  principles,  cannot  be 
pronounced  off-hand.  In  essaying  to 
arriye  at  these  declsionsi  howeTer,with 
nothing  but  the  distempered  instabi- 
lities of  recent  and  actual  experience 
whereon  to  build  them>  M.  de  Tocque- 
Tille  has  broken  down  completeW. 
His  subject,  contemplated  through  the 
medium  through  which'  he  contem- 
plates it-^the  troubled  medium  of  a 
period  described  as  one  of  transition-* 
u^  so  to  speak,  made  up  of  refractions 
which  wiU  not  submit  to  condensation, 
which  refuse  to  conyerg^  towards  the 
focus  he  would  arbitrarily  assign 
them. 

But  from  his  work  itself  it  is  time 
we  furnish  an  extract.  Our  first, 
somewhat  abridged  in  our  translation, 
will  show  the  manner  in  which  M-  de 
Tocquerille  discriminates  equality  from 
liberty,  and  an  aristocratic  from  a  de^ 
mocratic  society.  His  two  Tolumes 
are  but  an  expansion  of  the  two  chap- 
ters from  which  we  are  about  to  quote 
the  most  striking  passages— 

"  The  first,*'  he  siys,  "  the  most  riTid 
passion  that  RpriogB  out  of  equality  of 
condition,  is  the  love  of  equality  itself.  I 
speak  of  it  therefore  first  ETery  one  has 
remarked  that  at  the  present  time,  and 
cspeelany  hi  FTaoee,  the  passion  for  eqoa. 
Hiy  oecapfes  with  every  new  day  a  larger 
and  largvr  place  in  the  homan  heart*  It 
has  been  said  a  hundred  times  that  oar 
contemporaries  entcruin  a  mnch  more 
ardent  and  tenaeioas  k>Ye  of  equality  than 
of  liberty ;  but  the  caoses  of  this  fiMt  hare 
not  yet  been  dearly  pointed  out.  This  I 
shall  now  cndaarour  to  do. 

"  An  extreme  point  may  be  imagintd 
in  wliich  Hberty  and  equality  meet  and 
mix.  I  take  for  a  mppodtion  that  all  the 
citizens  of  a  state  concur  in  its  government, 
and  that  each  citizen  has  an  equal  right 
BO  to  do.  In  this  ea»e,  no  distinctions 
nMug  hstweea  man  and  maB|  the  exer« 
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cise  of  tyrannic  power  would  be  impos- 
sible; men  would  be  perfectly  free,  be- 
cause they  would  be  perfectly  equal ;  and 
they  would  all  be  perfectly  equal,  becauM 
tht«y  would  be  completely  free,  ll  is  to- 
wards the  realization  of  this  ideal  that  a 
demoeratic  people  tend.  Thia  ideal  is 
the  most  perfect  form  that  equality  caa 
possibly  assume;  but  it  may  hare  other 
forms,  which,  without  being  so  complete^ 
may  be  hardly  less  dear  to  democracies. 

"  Equality  may  be  established  in  civil 
society,  and  not  prevail  in  the  political 
world.  A  species  of  equality  may  also  be 
established  in  the  political  world  without 
political  lil>erty.  Men  may  be  equal  in- 
discriminately among  themselves,  with  the 
ezception  of  one,  who  may  be  the  master 
of  all,  and  who  may  choose  equally  from 
among  all  the  agenta  of  his  power-  Othet 
hypotheses  may,  too,  be  easily  conceived, 
by  which  a  very  wide  equality  might  con- 
sort with  institutions  more  or  less  flree,  or 
not  free  at  all. 

**  The  psssion  which  men  entertain  for 
liberty,  and  that  which  they  entertain  for 
equality,  are  in  fact  two  distinct  things; 
and  1  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  among  de- 
mocratic nations  they  are  two  unequal 
things. 

**  A  little  reflection  will  show  ns,  that 
in  every  age  some  dominant  passion  or 
fact  exists  which  sums  up  in  itself  all  po* 
pular  sentiments  and  ideas.  Now,  the 
dominant  passion  which  characterises  the 
present  age  is  the  love  of  equality.  Ask 
not  what  charm  men  in  democratic  epochs 
find  in  being  equal,  nor  the  particulsr 
reasons  they  may  have  for  attaching  them- 
selves more  obstinately  to  equality  than  to 
any  of  the  other  benefits  they  may  derive 
ttom  society.  Equality  forms  tho  distinc- 
tive tendency  of  the  period  In  .which  they 
live.  This  alone  suffices  to  explain  why 
they  prefer  it  to  every  thing  eke.  But, 
Independent  of  this  reason,  there  art 
others  which  dispose  men  habitually  to 
prise  equality  above  liberty* 

**  If  a  people  could  ever  destroy  or 
even  diminish  equality  after  It  had  struck 
firm  root  among  them,  they  could  accom- 
plish this  only  by  long  and  painful  efforts  ; 
by  modifying  their  social  state,  by  abolish- 
ing their  laws,  by  remodelling  all  their 
thoughts,  by  changing  their  habits  and  re- 
volutionizing their  manners.  To  lose 
political  liberty,  however,  it  suffices  not  to 
grasp  It  firmly.  The  hold  on  it  once  loos« 
ened,  and  it  is  gone.  Equality,  therefore, 
is  cherished,  not  solely  on  its  own  ac- 
count, but  because  it  seems  as  if  naturally 
it  would  last  for  ever.  The  blessings,  too, 
which  liberty  procures,  are  of  slow  growth, 
and  it  Is  not  always  easy  to  trace  them  to 
their  source;  whilst  the  advantages    of 
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equality  are  felt  initontlf ,  and  tbeir  origin 
cannot  be  for  a  moment  mistaken.  Poll- 
tical  liberty  gives  from  time  to  time  sublime 
pleasures  to  a  certain  number  of  citisens. 
Equality  furnishes  every  day  a  multitude 
of  small  gratifications  to  every  individual.. 
Bl^n  can  only  enjoy  political  liberty  at  the 
cost  of  some  saciifices,  and  it  is  to  be  at- 
tained only  by  vigorous  exertion!.  But 
the  pleasures  of  equality  are  spontaneous. 
All  the  little  incidents  of  private  life  give 
occasion  to  them  every  day,  and  to  ei\joy 
them  it  is  only  necessary  to  live. 

**  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  democratic 
nations  have  a  natural  taste  for  liberty. 
Left  to  themselves  they  love  it,  they  culti- 
vate it,  and  it  is  with  grief  they  see  it 
escape  them.  But  for  equality  their  passion 
is  ardent,  insatiable,  invincible,  eternal ; 
they  covet  equality  in  liberty  ;  but  if  they 
cannot  so  obtain  it,  they  will  hug  it  to  their 
bosoma  even  in  slavery.  Poverty,  suhjec- 
tiooy  barbarism  they  will  endure,  but  not 
aristocracy. 

**  These  observations  are    true   at  all 

times,  but  more  especially  so  in  ours.    All 

who  struggle  against  the  irresistible  power 

of  equality,  will  by  it  be  destroyed.    In  our 

days,  liberty  cannot  be  established  without 

its  support,  and  despotism  itself  can  rest  on 

no  other  foundation. 

♦  •  •  ♦ 

"  Aristocratic  institutions  connect  every 
man  very  straitly  with  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries. When  classes  are  very  difitinct 
and  kept  separate,  each  of  these  classes 
becomes  to  those  who  belong  to  it  a  little 
country,  more  visible  and  more  dear  to  him 
than  the  nation  at  large  ;  and  as  in  aristo- 
cratic societies  all  the  citizens  have  their 
fixed  stations,  and  rise  in  due  gradations 
according  to  their  ranks,  the  one  above  the 
other,  it  results  that  each  individual  among 
them  has  always  some  one  above  him 
whose  protection  is  needful  to  him,  and 
some  one  below  him  whose  assistance  he 
may  claim. 

**  Men,  then^  who  live  in  aristocratic 
ages,  have  nearly  always  social  affinities 
beyond  themselves,  and  are  often  disposed 
to  forget  their  personal  interests.  In  de- 
mocratic ages,  on  tbft  contrary,  when  the 
duties  of  each  man  towards  the  human  race 
are  more  clear,  disinterested  devotion  to 
particular  persons  becomes  more  rare  :  the 
bond  of  the  affections  is  at  the  same  time 
widened  and  loosened. 

"  Among  democratic  people  new  families 
spring  up  incessantly  from  obscurity,  into 
which  others  fall.  The  course  of  time  is 
'interrupted  every  moment,  the  vestige  of 
generations  is  effsced.  Oblivion  falls  upon 
preceding  periods,  and  of  those  which  are 
to  come  no  idea  can  be  formed.  Things 
.  eltu»  af  band  alone  interenU 

"  Anstocracj  baa  made  a  hug  chain  of 


all  the  citizens  of  a  state  which  bat  reached 
from  the  peasant  to  the  king.  Democracj 
is  breaking  this  chain,  and  putting  each 
link  of  it  apart.  Thus  democracy  not 
only  makes  every  man  forget  his  ancea« 
tors,  but  hides  from  him  his  defcendanti, 
and  separates  him  from  his  eontempoim- 
ries ;  it  shuts  him  up  in  hiiiiself,  impHsoili 
him  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  heart." 

Now,  ia  the  abore  extract,  equalitar 
and  liberty  are  very  finely  discrimi- 
nated from  each  other.  Hitherto  we 
felt  convinced  the  two  things  haye 
been  confounded  together ;  and  that, 
in  the  popular  apprehension^  they 
continue  to  be  so. 

The  mistake  has  thus  arisen.  Every 
beneficial  advance  society,  in  every 
age,  has  made,  has  been  owing  to  a 
largo  measure  of  spontaneous  energy 
being  left  to  the  people.     This,  when 
legalized,  is  called  civil  liberty ;  and 
by  this  liberty,  wherever  it  has  been 
most  effectually  carried  out,  so  ample 
a  scope  is  given  to  individual  volitiona 
and  exertions^    that,    by  a  natural 
association  of  ideas,  its  extension  to  ita 
utmost  bounds  is  suggested,  of  which 
equality  to  a  loose  thinker  may  seem 
to  be  the  logical  consequence.     Such 
a  one  will  also  confusedly  deem  equal* 
ity  to  contain  the  first  germ  of  liberty» 
as  well  as  to  bo  liberty's  ultimate  con- 
summation, and  will  reason  that,  if  its 
intermediate  effects  are  so  good,  iti 
full  realization  must  be  most  excellent. 
In  this  manner,  liberty  and  equality 
have  come  to  be  considered  as  but 
different  degrees   and  states  of  the 
same  principle.     It  is  presupposed  by 
great  numbers  that  the  two  objects  are 
so  radically  identic  that  they  cannot 
be  disjoined  ;  and  as  liberty  certainly 
does  tend  towards  as  real  an  equaliza- 
tion of  men  as  their  social  relations, 
will  admit  of>  the  assumption  receives 
thereby    countenance  which  greatly 
embarrasses  those  who  have  an  inter* 
nal  conviction  of  its  falsehood. 

To  draw,  then,  a  strong  line  be- 
tween the  two  principles,  we  would 
remark  that  equality  resembles  and 
diff\;rs  from  liberty  precisely  in  the 
same  way  that  despotism  resembles 
and  differs  from  government.  Equality 
and  despotism  are  both,  in  their  ptkrity, 
impracticable    abstract   conceptions. 
In  exercise,  they  lose  necessarily  thefar 
ideal  perfection,  yet  their    abstract 
standard  is  for  ever  before  tVv^\s\,  «G& 
gives  a  tension  to  l\ic\t  ^otWTi%t^\d0SGL 
must  needs  be  opptc&we  Vo.  ^fie»  «s^ 
tremo.    Liberty  wi^  ^o^wosftSoXi^ 
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the  contraiyj  are  compound  complex 
things.  They  contain  no  ahstrose 
idetd;  they  haye  no  reference  to  any 
abstract  standard  of  right.  In  prac« 
tice  and  experience  alone,  they  have 
their  existence.  They  have  no  philo* 
sophic  or  metaphysic  prototype  to 
which  they  are  constantly  striving  to 
conform.  They  are>  in  their  own 
nature^  compromises^  accommodations^ 
temperaments.  They  are  thus  plastic 
to  all  the  varying  conditions  of  iiuma- 
nity.  They  have  no  absolutetiess,  no 
seminal  absolute  theory  to  be  devel- 
oped and  carried  out  within  them. 
They  have  consequently  freedom-^ 
larffe  spaces  to  move  in ;  whilst  equality 
and  despotism  are  both  for  ever  under 
the  direct  constraint  and  iniiicting,the 
most  rigorous  tyranny,  being  con- 
tinually struned  up  to  attain  a  point 
of  completeness  which  is  perfectly 
unattainable. 

M.  de  Tocqueville,  then,  has  done 

good  service  in  distinguishing  so 
roadly,  equality  from  liberty  with 
respect  to  theprac^ica/ effects  of  each  ; 
but  we  regret  he  has  not  discerned 
the  still  broader  distinction  that  exists 
between  their  essential  properties. 
Equality,  as  he  has  indeed  cursorily 
admitted,  contdns  an  ideal;  liberty 
contains  none.  This  consideration 
alone  shows  them  not  only  to  be  dif- 
ferent from,  but  incompatible  with  each 
other. 

We  have  at  present  to  request  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  signifi- 
cation M.  de  Tocqueville  affixes  to 
the  terms  democratic  and  aristocratic 
ages.  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
title  of  a  democratic  age  could  only 
apply  to  a  period  or  a  country  where- 
in democratic  institutions  and  forms 
of  government  had  exclusively  or  pre- 
•  dominantly  prevailed,  or  did  so  now  ; 
and  as,  in  one  part  of  the  work  before 
us,  al{  allusion  to  the  ancient  republics 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  to  the  Swiss 
and  Italian  republics,  is  expressly 
omitted,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
denomination  could  only  be  applicable 
to  the  United  States  of  America  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  one  unelapsed 
century.  And  that,  on  the  other 
handy  the  title  of  an  aristocratic  age 
could  be  applied  solely  to  nations  and 
epochs,  wherein  aristocratic  forms  and 
institutions  had  absorbed  or  domineer- 
ed over  all  others,  or  Continued  to 
have  the  precedency.  But  by  this 
supposition  it  would  seem  that  the 
maed  form  of  goyemmenty  ivhich» 
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especially  in  modem  times,  has  ob- 
tamed  so  extensive  an  establishment, 
is  left  totally  out  of  consideration; 
and,  in  truth,  totally  out  of  considera« 
tion  M.  de  Tocqueville  leaves  it.  Yet 
does  he  not  give  the  obvious  significa- 
Uon  we  have  mentioned  to  the  words 
aristocratic  and  democratic  ages. 

By  the  phrase,  aristocratic  age,  he 
means  any  age  in  which  the  aristo- 
cratic spirit  has  ascendantly  pervaded 
society,  which  spirit  has  ever  had  a 
body  of  positive  organs  whereby  to 
act.  By  a  democratic  age,  he  means 
any  age  in  which  a  democratic  spirit 
of  that  peculiar  sort  that  embraces 
equality  as  its  sine  qua  non,  has  been 
ascendant,  though  this  spirit  has  been 
without  any  legally  organized  means 
of  action.  By  understanding  his  words 
in  this  sense,  can  one  alone  conceive 
how  nations  (the  plural  noun  being 
always  used)  are  spoken  of  as  demo- 
cratic, seeing  there  is  only  one  nation 
to  whom  the  epithet,  in  its  strict  ac- 
ceptation, can  be  appropriate ;  and 
even  in  this  vaguer  sense,  the  word 
ages  (in  the  plural)  manifests  a  won- 
derful intrepidity  of  assumption  ;  for 
one  century  has  not  yet  gone  by  since 
the  American  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and  it  was  subsequent  to 
that  event — at  the  outbreaking  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  the  year  1 789^ 
that  the  democratic  spirit,  which  M. 
de  Tocqueville  has  exclusively  in  his 
thoughts,  was  first  fairly  developed  in 
France,  and  acquired  here  and  there 
more  or  less  favour  throughout  Eu- 
rope. It  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that 
it  is  this  very  spirit,  so  newly  exhi- 
bited, which,  even  granting  for  a  mo- 
ment (a  concession  we  cannot  se- 
riously make)  that  it  has  displayed 
itself  in  America,  has  there  but  an 
experiment  unproved  to  appeal  to  in 
its  support,  and  is  every  where  else 
but  a  wild  fermentation  of  society, 
that  M.  de  Tocqueville  disnominates 
emphatically,  and  very  absurdly  to 
our  thinking,  "  democratic  nations, 
democratic  ages.**  Aristocratic  times, 
in  which  he  seems  to  include  the 
mixed  times  of  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cracy, are  held  up  by  him  as  passed 
or  passing.  The  pure  democratic  fu- 
ture occupies  his  whole  attention; 
and  this  inevitable  future,  according 
to  him,  is  strangely  spoken  of  as  hav- 
ing already  existed  for  centuries. 

This  observation  leads  us  to  note 
another  fundamental  vice  in  the  plan 
of  M.  de  TocqueyHle's  work;   it  ft 
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this :  That  it  is  by  design  throughout 
audcipative  ;  it  depicts  things  which 
are  not^  which  aro  yet,  to  say  the 
most,  but  in  these  possible  causes,  as 
though  they  were,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  being  full  formed  and  established. 
He  woudd  regard  the  whole  social  and 
political  condition  of  humanity  as  ra- 
pidly transforming,  and  as  in  princi- 
ple already  transformed,  and  the  old 
social  system  of  the  world  as  worn 
out  and  ready  to  vanish  away.  His 
▼olumes  are  pervaded  by  this  one 
thought.  But  on  what,  we  would 
ask,  is  it  founded?  Simply  on  this: 
that  in  many  civilized  nations,  tho 
body  of  the  people  have  recently  ac- 
quired a  great  increase  of  knowledge 
and  of  power.  Certainly  this  is  a 
fact  of  immense  importance,  and  must 
considerably  modify  government  and 
society,  as  governments  and  society 
have  been  modified  at  former  epochs 
by  changes  in  the  popular  character 
not  less  momentous.  But  to  reason 
from  this,  (as  M.  de  Tocqueville  ma- 
nifestly does,)  that  an  entire  remould 
of  the  civil  state  of  mankind  is  casting, 
and  must  inevitably  be  cast,  appears 
to  us  to  be  preposterous,  false,  and 
pernicious.  This  notion,  however,  is 
somewhat  widely  entertained,  or  ra- 
ther, being  very  obscure,  it  merits, 
like  all  obscure  sentiments,  better  tho 
name  of  a  passion  than  of  a  notion ; 
it  is  felt,  not  understood,  and  we  will 
endeavour  now  to  show  how  it  has 
gained  so  extensive  a  prevalence. 

It  has  sprung  out  of  the  great 
French  Revolution.  That  Revolution 
had  this  prominent  and  peculiar  fea- 
ture :  its  scope  was  not  confined  to 
France,  it  embraced  in  its  tendencies 
all  people.  Frenchmen  were  less  its 
particular,  than  humanity  at  large  was 
Its  general  object.  It  aimed  at  tho 
universal;  its  most  potent  spell* word 
was  the  regeneration  of  man.  First 
principles  were  appealed  to,  not  sim- 
ply to  give  effect  to  a  series  of  now 
measures,  to  specify  reforms,  or  even 
to  an  entire  new  system  of  govern, 
ment  separately  and  practically  ap- 
prehended, but  for  their  own  sokes. 
The  triumph  of  an  elementary  prin* 
ciple  was  regarded  as  infinitely  more 
important  than  the  establishment  of 
any  body  of  positive  institutions  pos- 
sibly could  be.  Institutions  were 
held  only  to  be  valuable  inasmuch  as 
they  expressed,  with  the  simplest  di- 
rectness, some  metaphf  deal  principle, 


which  might  address  mankind  in  the 
gross  without  any  reference  to  na- 
tional distinctions.  The  real,  in  brief^ 
was  sought  in  the  ideal,  A  metaphy- 
sical ideal  was  thrust  naked  into  the 
strife  of  active  life,  instead  of  being, 
as  all  the  analogies  of  man's  present 
nature  and  condition  show  it  shonld 
be,  covered  up,  fenced  round,  and  kept 
apart  by  tho  numerous  anomalies  of 
the  real,  from  all  immediate  contact 
with  any  but  a  remote  refracted  in« 
fluence  on  the  human  mind  and  hu- 
man affairs.  But  the  French  were 
ardent  to  get  at,  to  realize  the  ideal, 
which  is  always  an  universal.  And 
with  respect  to  their  ideal  of  society, i\ko 
doctrine  of  equality  seemed  to  comprise 
its  very  essence,  and  to  be  best  adapt- 
ed to  carry  it  out  into  practice. 

As  far  then  as  the  Idealism  of  France 
has  prevailed,  that  obscure  presenti- 
ment of,  and  passion  for,  a  general 
fundamental  transformation  of  society 
is  explained.  We  admit  abo  that  this 
passion  is  partially  felt  in  many  coun- 
tries, and  if  we  thought  it  predominant, 
we  should  be  of  the  opinion  which  M* 
de  Tocqueville  evidently  harbours; 
viz.  that  a  completely  new  order  of 
things,  of  one  grand  uniform  character, 
aptly  described  by  the  words  democracy 
and  equality  in  his  sense,  was  working 
out  as  far  as  civilisation  extends. 

This  opinion  forms  another  main 
artery  of  his  work  :  he  attributes  the 
French  sentiment  on  this  subject  to  all 
nations.  One  cannot  read  a  single 
chapter  of  his  work  without  being 
struck  by  tho  conviction  that  all  his 
observations,  touching  all  people,  are 
made  from  tho  meridian  of  Paris. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  distinctions 
which  go  deep  to  be  insisted  on. 

In  the  first  place,  we  deny  altogether 
that  America,    M.   de    Tocqueville's 
professed  theme,  is  or  ever  has  been 
in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  the 
French  passion.      Certainly  no  two 
countries  can  exhibit  so  perfect  a  con- 
trast as  do  America  and  France  in  this 
particular.      Tho  words    democracy 
and  equality  have  a  notable  diversity 
of  signification  in  the  apprehension  of 
the  Frenchman  and  of  the  American. 
The  former  sees  in  tJljem,  as  we  have 
said,  an  ideal ;  he  maintains  and  de- 
fends them  continually  by  abstract 
reasonings.    The  latter  is  quite  insen- 
sible to  those  subtle  perceptions^  v*  *  * 
give  them  all  their  NaV\x<d\A\2GA'^ 
man.    He  uadenU:^^  VSo^Rft 
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f  radical  things^  and  values  them  sole- 
/  on  account  of  their  practical  effects. 
Indeed,  equality  in  the  United  States 
should  more  properly  be  called  rude 
and  exuberant  freedom  ;  for  it  wants 
the  chief  mark — passionate  blindness 
i— by  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  has 
discriminated  equality  from  liberty. 
It  has  in  America  arisen  out  of,  and 
b  associated  with^  no  eccentric  agita- 
tions of  the  spiritual  man,  but  comes 
entirely  from  the  terra  firma  man  ;  it 
has  grown  out  of  circumstances ;  it 
bias  been  fashioned  by  circumstances  ; 
eztarnal  events  have  played  their  pro- 

Ser  part ;  they  have  had  their  due 
irecting  force.  Whereas,  in  France 
precisely  the  reverse  has  happened. 
Events  there  have  had  but  a  subordi- 
nate agency,  whilst  a  transcendental, 
abstruse,  visionary  ideology,  has  taken 
the  load,  and  suppressed  the  legitimate 
gmding  influenco  which  events  ought 
to  exert.  It  is  because  we  do  not  dis- 
cern the  slightest  trace  of  this  theore- 
tic kind  of  equality  in  America,  de- 
spite her  unmixed  democratic  forms, 
that  we  believe  civil  liberty  will  last 
in  that  country ;  whilst  these  forms 
idll,  it  is  probable,  undergo  many 
modifications,  and  admit  many  new 
elements  into  their  9omposition. 

Again,  let  us  Iqqk  to  England. 
The  origin,  the  history,  all  the  de- 
velopments 0/  British  liberty  are 
thoroughly  of  another  stamp,  of 
another  school  from  that  of  Franco. 
We  say  not  that  of  late  years  some 
feeds  of  the  Galilean  tree  of  liberty 
have  not  been  sown  amongst  us,  and 
put  forth  certain  wild  shoots ;  but  the 
plant  is  not  indigenous,  and  cannot  be 
naturalized  in  our  political  clime. 
What,  however,  we  chiefly  wish  to  in- 
rist  on  is— that  between  English  and 
French  minds  there  is  a  still  stronger 
antagonism  than  there  b  even  between 
the  cifil  constitutions  of  the  two 
countries. 

To  illustrato  our  meaning:  com- 
pare Cobbett  with  any  French  move- 
ment man  or  demagogue  one  may 
chooee  to  select ;  compare  attentively 
M^or  Cartwright  with  Lafayette, 
(two  men  who  have  many  striking 
points  of  resemblance,)  and  the  minds 
and  views  of  these  worthies,  treating 
the  same  subjects^  using  the  same 
terms,  aiming  apparently  at  the  same 
resnltSy  as  far  as  general  expressions 
can  indicate  their  purposes,  will  be 
pmd  Aol  diTwyeo^  for  divergency 


supposes  an  original  agreement ;  bnt 
widely,  and  from  the  beginntng,  sepa« 
rate,  informed  by  different  principlesi 
and  seeking  consummations  which  on 
the  one  hand  the  Englishman,  and  on 
the  other  the  Frenchman,  would  reject 
with  abhorrence.  T  wo  other  examples 
of  the  incompatible  qualities  of  the 
English  and  French  genius,  with 
respect  to  their  political  and  social 
philosophy,  are  to  be  found  in  God- 
win and  Madame  de  StaeL  Godwin's 
philosophic  works  discover  promi- 
nently a  French  mind.  Had  ho  been 
born  in  France,  and  written  in  the 
French  language,  they  would  no  doubt 
have  had  a  high  celebrity  and  an  en. 
during  popularity ;  whilst  with  uf, 
after  having  excited  surprise  and  a 
general  contemptuous  inc&gnation  for 
a  season,  they  have  sunk  into  oblivion, 
and  are  now  regarded  as  little  better 
than  waste  paper.  Madame  de  Stael, 
on  the  contrary,  was  eminently  Eng- 
lish in  all  her  sentiments,  and  for  this 
reason ;  notwithstanding  her  incon- 
testable superiority  of  talent*  she  is 
but  scantily  and  grudgingly  appre- 
ciated in  France.  Napoleon  told  her 
that  her  works  were  not  Frencfh  and 
this  criticism  on  his  psrt  was  a  just 
one.  In  England  and  in  Germany 
she  ranks  very  high  ;  but  Frenchmen 
invariably  shrug  their  shoulders  whco 
they  hear  her  praised. 

Whatever  changes,  then,  may  be 
preparing  for  Great  Britain,  it  is  evi- 
dent they  will  proceed  from  a  mindt 
from  a  cast  of  intellect,  altogether  alien 
from  that  from  which  France  must 
derive  all  her  future  destinies. 

Further ;  as  M.  do  Tocqueville  as- 
sumes all  idong,  that  one  common  de- 
mocratic destiny  awaits  all  nations, 
and  that  the  key-note  of  this  destiny 
has  been  struck  by  Franco,  ho  should 
make  it  appear  that  the  probable 
determining  causes  of  the  future  ca- 
reer of  the  people,  are  the  same  as  the 
determining  causes  which  must  shape 
the  fortunes  of  the  French  people; 
but  from  the  great  Revolution  of  *60 
flows,  and  must  flow  the  iifeblood  of 
France.  Are,  then,  tho  spirit  and 
principles  of  that  Revolution  common 
to  all  civilized  land?  Partially  we 
admit  thatspirit  ha;  spread  throughout 
Europe,  whilst  it  has  left,  we  repeat, 
America  intact.  In  words  rather  than 
in  things,  in  detached  facts,  not  in  their 
scope  and  intent,  the  French  ReTo« 
lutMA  iftt  we  acknowledge^  fahitly  r»> 
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fleeted  back  from  many  countriei. 
But  whilst  the  mental  and  mor^ 
springs  of  action  in  different  nations 
continue  in  the  main  distinct ;  whilst 
their  national  characters  and  all  that 
goes  to  form  them^  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other;  whilst  their 
hearts  and  wills  are  nationally  set  in 
op^aite  directions^  and  all  their  in« 
tenor  processes  of  thought  move 
round  different  centres,  we  cannot 
recognise  any  similarity  of  condition 
between  them,  merely  because  inten- 
tions and  aims*  essentially  separate  and 
diverse,  may  bo  accompanied  now  and 
then  by  similar  accidental  circumstan- 
ces, and  are  called  by  the  same  names. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  nevertheless, 
that  society  is  stirred  and  commoved 
every  where  very  deeply,  and  that  the 
universal  movement  goes  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  people.  But  the 
mistake  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  in 
this :  He  supposes  this  movement  to 
be  in  all  countries  of  the  same  nature, 
and  to  tend  to  like  results  ;  i.  «.,  that 
its  French  aspect  is  its  general  aspect, 
and  that  whatever  is  true  of  it  in 
France,  is  true  of  it  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Here  we  make  our  stand 
against  him.  We  maintain  especial- 
ly that  the  description  he  has  given  of 
democracy  and  equality  only  describes 
the  French  conception  of  democracy 
and  equality ;  and  that  in  £ngland, 
and  more  positively  in  America,  this 
French  idea  is  sternly  reprobated  and 
repudiated.  With  this  conviction  we 
cannot  look/orward  to  the  future,  as 
Frenchmen  have  got  the  habit  of  do- 
ing, as  into  a  scene  of  things  totally 
new — dissevered  from  all  past  expe- 
riencob  and  to  exhibit  mankind  in  a 
position,  and  under  relations  such  as 
they  have  never  hitherto  known.  M. 
de  Tocqueville's  volumes,  dubiously, 
and  even  contradictorily  as  his  pic- 
tures are  drawn,  are  burdened  in  their 
every  page  with  this  stupendous  ima- 
gination. 

But  this  imagination  can  never  be- 
come a  reality,  except  by  reversing 
completely  the  natural  order  of  human 
proceedings.  That  order  was  reversed 
m  France  at  the  great  Revolution. 
Hence  the  imagination  has  received 
•ome  countenance.  Abstract  philo- 
•ophio  theories  of  government  usurp- 
ed, at  that  period,  that  front  place 
which  material  interests,  which  prao- 
tieal  wants  and  advantages,  should 
hold  in  the  inind  of  »  P4doii ;  and 
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these  interests  and  these  practicabili- 
ties,  in  their  turn,  exerted  only  that 
remote  influence  which  it  is  the  legi- 
timate and  most  excellent  property  of 
theoretic  wisdom  to  put  forth.  Mis- 
taking  the  nature  of  man  and  of  so- 
ciety, (being  unbelievers  in  Chris- 
tianity  they  could  not  do  otherwise,] 
the  French  aimed  at  the  absdiute  in- 
stead of  the  relative^  and  they  con- 
tinue to  do  so  still.  They  are  in 
action  what  the  Germans  are  in  specu- 
lation. Mystic  and  visionary  thoughtay 
which  a  German  might  elaborately 
excogitate  in  his  closet,  they  formerly 
endeavoured  to  realize  with  frantic 
violence,  as  they  do  now,  having  a 
better  prospect  of  success,  with  a  spe- 
cious moderation.  The  National,  tl^ 
Constituent  Assemblies,  the  Conven- 
tion, the  Girondists,  Robespierre,  Ma- 
rat, Danton,  St  Just,  were  all  vbion- 
ists  in  the  French  style ;  and  Messrs 
Cormenin,  Mauguin,  and  many  othem 
actually  playing  distinguished  parts 
in  France,  show  that  this  bre^  of 
men  is  still  there  popularly  ascend|mt. 
In  other  countries,  however,  they  ex- 
ist not,  or  are  so  thinly  scattered,  and 
are  of  so  bastard  a  sort,  as  to  be  without 
any  weight,  political  or  moral,  what- 
ever. We  insist  emphatically  upon 
the  disUnction  we  here  make ;  for  we 
are  persuaded  that  it  fundamentally 
subverts  the  whole  fabric  of  M.  die 
Tocqueville*s  anticipative  reasonings 
and  conjectures,  touching  the  opening 
destinies  of  the  civilized  worl^. 

When  men  base  their  social  progress 
on  things  to  be  done,  which  come  home 
to  their  business  and  bosoms,  and  not 
on  ideas  to  be  propagated,  which  make 
action  mad  when  they  are  the  pro* 
posed  end  of  action,  then  we  may  be 
sure  that  all  in  the  m^n  is  safe  and 
right ;  for  the  ordinary  agitationa  of 
communities,  however  great,  have  no 
tendencies  whatever  to  produce  those 
complete  transformations  of  society, 
which  spriuff  always  out  of  the  irresist- 
ible predommance  of  some  new  jpirt- 
tual  principle,  and  never  out  of  the 
common  energies  and  activities  of 
men,  however  high-wrought,  enter- 
prising, and  ambitious  these  may  be. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  dwell'mg  so 
much  on  aristocratic  and  democratic 
ages,  and  equality,  M.  de  Tocqueville 
would,  in  our  judgment,  have  thrown 
a  much  truer  light  on  the  deep  sub- 
ject he  has  chosen  to  treaty  had  \^ 
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and  irhere  the  passioii  for  the  real, 
rationally  prevaily  and  had  he  seen  in 
these  two  sources  the  probable  forma- 
tion of  the  procinctive  futare  which 
aeems  to  inspire  him  with  so  much 
terror.  It  would  then  have  been 
manifest  to  him,  that  there  are  no  such 
l^at  changes  to  be  apprehended  as 
he  imagines ;  that  the  Real  in  the  two 
freest  countries  on  the  face  of  the 
globe»  is  more  than  an  overmatch  for 
the  Ideal  in  France,  and  is  able  to 
counterbalance  and  counteract  its 
effects  very  sufficiently.  But  in  lieu 
of  contemplating  the  future  through 
this  medium,  which  we  hold  to  be 
the  true  one,  he  has  presupposed 
the  French  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the 
RoTolution  of  *89,  to  be  universal. 
America,  England,  his  own  country, 
and  every  land  wherein  popular  move- 
ments are  at  all  felt,  are  placed  by 
him,  in  this  respect,  under  the  same 
category.  He  writes  of  France,  and 
to  France  almost  exclusivelv,  even 
when  he  professes  most  directly  to  be 
oconpied  only  with  America.  In 
France,  he  seems  to  fancy  he  has  dis- 
covered the  Catholicon  passion  of  all 
nations ;  and  this  notion,  which  forms 
the  very  base  of  the  whole  argument 
of  his  two  volumes,  falsifies  radically 
all  Uie  dubious  and  frightened  deduc- 
tion^ he  has  drawn  from  it. 

We  must  mention  here,  that  M.  de 
TocQueville  sometimes  uses  the  term 
equality  in  the  sense  of  libert^r,  and 
•ometimes  the  term  liberty  in  the 
sense  of  equality,  despite  the  very 
able  manner  in  which  ne  has  discri- 
minated them  from  each  other.  This 
produces  some  confusion. 

Before  we  proceed,  we  must  return 
to  the  above  extract,  in  order  to  pro- 
test most  strongly  agunst  the  asser^* 
tion,  that  democratic  nations — demo- 
cratic in  every  sense  but  the  French 
sense — or  that  nations,  enjoying  the 
largest  measure  of  civil  liberty  so- 
ciety has  ever  experienced,  entertain 
so  frenzied  a  love  of  equality  as  to 
prefer  it  with  slavery  to  libertj^  with- 
out it.  Neither  will  we  admit,  but 
deny  altogether,  that  these  nations  feel 
so  deep  a  horror  for  aristocracy  as 
onr  autnor  midntains  they  do.  Eng- 
lishmen, the  great  body,  the  great 
majority  of  Englishmen,  foster  a  ra- 
tional, a  profound  admiration  for 
the  aristocratic  institutions  of  their 
country.  And  there  is  no  more 
remarkable  Aatorv  in  the  national 


character  of  the  Americans,  than  the 
sentiment  of  homage  which  these 
real  republicans,  not  in  will  but  in 
fact — these  real  democrats,  not  in 
theory  but  positively,  feel  and  ex- 
press —  though  incoDsistentiy  with 
their  civil  constitution,  and,  therefore, 
with  a  reluctant  awkwardness — for 
title,  rank,  station,  and  all  those  her- 
editary and  conventional  honours, 
which  cannot  exist  in  any  state  with- 
out  some  admixture  of  the  aristocratic 
element.  The  assertion  of  M.  de 
Tocqueville  on  which  we  are  com- 
menting, is  true  of  France,  and  France 
only.  There,  indeed,  a  hatred  of 
aristocracy,  a  mania  for  equality,  an 
indifTerence  for  liberty,  and  an  apti- 
tude for  slavery,  all  go  hand  in  hand 
together. 

We  will  now  give  another  extract 
from  the  work  before  us,  which  will 
show  what  a  thoroughly  different  be- 
ing, from  what  he  is  at  present,  M. 
de  Tocqueville  would  make  of  mao, 
when  the  democratic  change  shall 
have  passed  fully  upon  him. 

Ho  is  speaking  of  the  literature, 
especially  of  the  peculiar  sources  of 
poetry  which  will  be  opened,  he  ima- 
gines,  to  democratic  ages.  Now, 
poetry  has  ever  been  fed,  from  the 
remotest  times  down  to  the  hour  in 
which  we  live,  from  the  same  springs 
of  emotion.  Amidst  all  its  infinite 
varieties,  it  has  thus  ever  been  alier 
el  idem.  Its  inspirations  have  never 
been  circumscribed.  Of  the  foun- 
tains of  which  Homer,  Shakspeare, 
and  Milton  drank,  the  humblest  poet 
has  drank.  All  have  been  moved  by 
the  same  grand  overpowering  and  sus- 
taining whole,  which  we  call  Nature, 
— the  universe  of  man  ;  all  have  felt 
in  its  presence,  like  the  prophet  Daniel 
in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty,  over- 
whelmed, prostrated,  strengthless, 
subdued  into  unspeakable  humiliation; 
and  all,  touched  by  its  touch,  have 
sprung  up,  as  the  prophet  did  at  the 
Divine  voice  of  command,  endued  with 
a  surprising  amplitude  of  heart  and 
vision.  But  some  have  been  more, 
some  less  deeply  moved,  and  their 
sensibilities  have  been  differentiy  af« 
fected.  M.  de  Tocqueville,  however, 
would  have  us  to  believe  that  poetry 
is  no  longer  to  operate  in  this  way. 
Certain  of  its  sources  which  have  been 
hitherto  the  most  inspiring,  he  assures 
us  will»  in  democratic  ages,  be  dried 
up;  whilst  others^  he  say Bj  will  bo  en« 
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larged.  Bnt  if  our  thought  he  rights 
that  poetry  derives  her  very  essoDce 
from  nature  at  lai^e,  without  restric- 
tion or  limitation  of  any  kind>  to  -dry 
up  any  of  her  sources,  which  are  not 
merely  local  and  accidental,  is  to  dry 
them  all  up  together.  And  such  a 
ehange  in  the  character  of  poetry,  as 
M.  de  Tocqueville  supposes  will  come 
about,  appears  to  us  quite  impossible, 
unless  a  correspondent  change,  not 
in  goyemments,  not  in  society,  but  in 
human  nature  itself,  takes  place  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  thus  he  writes 
upon  the  subject :— - 

*^  Ao  ariBtocracy  leads  men  natarally  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  past,  around 
which  their  imagination  delighta  to  hover. 
I>Rnocrac]r,  on  the  contrary,  giyea  men  a 
sort  of  instinctive  disgust  for  aU  that  is 
•Ddent.  In  this  respect,  aristocracy  is 
much  the  most  favourable  of  the  two  to 
poetry;  for  things  assume  grandeur  in 
proportion  as  they  are  obscure  and  dis- 
tant, and  are  thus  more  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  poetical  composition." 

But  not  only  of  the  past  does  equa- 
lity rob  poetry,  it  disinherits  her  also 
of  much  of  the  present.  In  democra- 
tic societies  men  are  very  diminutive, 
and  very  much  alike ;  every  one  sees 
in  himself  the  likeness  of  all  others  ; 
there  is  no  illusion.  The  poets,  then, 
who  live  in  democratic  ages  can  never 
Tenture  to  portray  an  individual ;  for 
an  object  which  has  only  mediocrity 
in  it,  and  which  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood, can  never  raise  the  ideas  to  a 
poetic  pitch.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  equality  being  established  on  the 
earth,  would  dry  up  most  of  the  ancient 
sources  of  poetry. 

Let  us  now  see  how  she  will  discover 
new  ones  :— 

*'  When  ^oubt  had  unpeopled  heaven, 
and  the  progress  of  equality  had  reduced 
each  man  to  proportions  better  known  and 
Soulier,  poets,  not  having  yet  discovered 
what  they  could  put  in  the  place  of  the  im- 
mense objects  which  disappeared  with  the 
aristocracy,  turned  their  regard  towards 
inanimate  nature.  Losing  sight  of  heroes 
and  of  gods,  they  undertook  to  paint  rivers 
and  mountains.  Hence  the  origfti,  in  the 
last  century,  of  that  poetry  which  is  called 
descriptive.  Some  have  thought  that  pic- 
tures of  this  kind,  descriptions  of  the  ma- 
terial and  inanimate  things  which  cover 
the  earth,  constitute  the  poetry  suitable 
to  democratic  ages ;  hut  this  I  believe  to 
be  an  error.  The  descriptive  school  of 
poetry^  in  my  opiiiioo/  represeoU  but  an 
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epoch  of  transition ;  and  I  am  eonvinced 
that  democracy  must  eventually  turn  the 
imagination  from  all  that  is  exterior  to 
man,  to  fix  it  upon  man  alone. 

"  I  have  already  shown  that  the  idea  of 
progress,  and  of  the  indefinite  perfectibility 
of  the  human  species,  belonged  to  demo* 
cratic  ages. 

«  Democratic  people  care  nothing  for 
what  Ao«  beeHf  but  their  minds  dweU  wiU« 
ingly  on  what  wiU  be.  In  this  direetion 
their  imagination  has  no  limits ;  it  has  ex^* 
pansion  and  exaggeration  into  a  measore- 
less  futurity^ 

*'  Thus  a  vast  career  may  be  opened  to 
poets ;  grand  conceptions,  which  the  una 
derstanding  cannot  comprehend,  must  rise 
up  before  them.  One  door  being  shut 
npon  the  past,  another  will  burst  open 
into  the  future.  ^ 

**  In  democratic  ages,  the  extreme  mo- 
bility of  men,  and  their  impatient  desires^ 
make  them  change  almost  unceasingly 
their  place  of  abode.  The  inhabitants  of 
different  countries  mix  together,  come 
face  to  face,  talk  together,  imitate  each 
other;  they  thus  come  to  have  bnt  one 
common  aspect.  And  it  is  not  only  the 
citizens  of  the  same  nation,  but  different 
nations  also,  by  the  same  firequency  of  in- 
tercourse, must  assimilate,  and  form  alto- 
gether, to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  but 
one  vast  democracy.  The  human  race 
may  thus,  for  the  first  time,  be  viewed 
under  one  grand  figure — that  of  a  univer- 
sal democracy.  This  surely  would  be  a 
noble  and  inspiring  object  for  the  ecp" 
templation  of  a  poet. 

"  In  democratic  times  faith  in  positive 
creeds  wavers ;  and  belief  in  any  inter« 
mediate  power,  by  whatever  name  it  may 
be  called,  vanishes  away.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  men  are  disposed  to  conceive 
a  much  vaster  idea  of  the  Deity,  and  of 
the  Divine  intervention  in  human  affairs. 
Regarding  the  human  race  as  one  whole, 
they  easily  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
one  design  presides  over  the  destinies  of 
all,  and  in  the  actions  of  each  individual 
they  recognise  the  trace  of  a  general  plan, 
according  to  which  the  omniscient  power 
rules  over  the  entire  family  of  men.  Here, 
then,  is  another  abundant  spring  of  poetry 
open  to  democracies. 

**  The  language,  the  costume,  the  daily 
actions  of  the  people  of  a  democracy,  re- 
pel the  imagination.  Yet  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  ransack  heaven  and  earth  to  dis- 
cover an  object,  wonderful,  full  of  con- 
trasts, admirable  and  contemptible,  full  of 
light  and  full  of  darkness.  To  find  this 
object,  man  has  bat  to  meditate  on  him- 
self. He  springs  out  of  nothing,  traverses 
time,  and  disai^peax^  fnt  v«vc  \sk  ^^ 
bosom  of  Qod.    H^  \a  woti^  Vox  \st  ^ 
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snomenti  flittlQg   on    the   brink  of  two 
tbyuef— ha  (aWa,  '  and  whero  ii  he  ?  '  *' 

We  caDDot  forbear  to  add  a  few 
words  on  the  passage  just  cited. 
Though  abridged  from  tiio  original, 
it  contain!  the  substance  of  a  whole 
chapter.  We  would  ask — Do  not  the 
patit  and  the  future  appeal  to  our  sen- 
sibilitieSy  to  our  imagination,  by  the 
same  law  of  our  nature  ?  Both  affect 
us  as  spiritual  beings,  having  sympa- 
thies and  life  which  extend  beyond  our 
actual  bodily  duration.  When  we 
contemplate  ancient  ruins,  cities,  or 
sites,  where  great  actions  have  been 
performed,  where  great  men  have 
lived;  when  we  accompany  Volney 
or  Keith  through  the  East,  or  tread 
over  the  ground  of  Greece  or  Italy, 
thronged  and  hallowed  by  grand  his- 
toric recollections,  do  not  our  medita- 
tions carry  us  out  of  ourselves  ;  and 
whilst  they  plunge  us  deep  into  the 
past,  do  they  nut  simultaneously  trans- 
port our  dim  thoughts  into  a  boundless 
future  ?  The  past,  indeed,  is  the  only 
part  of  the  electric  chain  of  our  imma- 
terial existence  which  we  can  touch, 
and,  which  touched,  brings  to  us  an 
electric  instantaneous  conviction  of 
the  future.  The  past  and  future  are 
essential  counterparts  of  each  other. 
Without  the  former  we  could  have  no 
conception  of  the  latter.  To  imagine 
a  people,  therefore,  especially  the  poets 
of  a  people,  to  be  insensible,  indiffe- 
rent to  all  that  has  gone  before  them, 
and  yet  to  be  inspired  by  visions  of 
things  to  come,  is  to  imagine,  in  our 
opinion,  an  impossibility.  The  insen- 
sibility supposed  is  inconsistent  with 
the  supposed  sensibility,  and  would 
manifest  a  cloddishness  of  tempera- 
ment that  would  prove  the  poetic 
spirit  to  be  totally  extinct. 

There  is  a  murky  sort  of  close  hori- 
loned  future,  however,  we  readily  con- 
eede,  bat  which  it  would  he  profanation 
to  call  the  future  even  in  an  earthly 
sense,  that  may  be  anticipated  with- 
ont  one  spark  of  poetic  fire,  and  with 
a  consummate  contempt  for  the  past : 
ft  is  the  future  of  Radical  newspapers, 
of  turbulent  election  speeches,  of  gab- 
bling demagogues.  This  is  the  future 
which  M.  de  Tocqueville  must  have 
in  his  mind  when  he  describes  gene- 
rations to  come  as  divorced  from  all 
interest  in  times  gone  by,  and  as  cold  to 
the  magnificence  and  charms  of  exter- 
nal nature.  But  we  will  take  upon  us 
pfk  affirm^  that  should  this  kind  of  f a« 
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ture  ho  fancies,  he  foresees*  swell  into 
such  immense  proportions  before  na- 
tions as  he  imagines,  poetry,  instead 
of  finding  inspiration  therein,  would 
he  extinguished  for  ever  by  so  ami- 
poetic  a  phenomenon.  No  communion 
with  the  ages  of  antiquity,  with  the 
preceding  course  and  eventfulness  of 
time — no  communion  with  the  sur- 
rounding creation  of  God,  and  yet 
poetry  I  i  The  very  idea  is  prepos- 
terous. 

Yet,  withal,  though  these  contem- 
plations which  most  minister  to  the 
spiritual  affections  of  man,  which  have 
the  nearest  aflinities  with  his  spiritual 
aspirations,  are  to  lose  caste,  to  be 
cashiered  as  it  were,  and  turned  out 
of  service,  men  are  to  be  profoundly 
religious  I  The  religion,  however,  to 
which  M.  de  Tocqueville  alludes,  is 
quite  as  independent  of  any  creed  as 
it  is  of  any  superstition.  It  is  not  then 
Christianity — it  is  natural  religion. 
When  all  people  become  as  one  people 
through  the  operation  of  democracy, 
this  religion,  in  contradiction  to  the 
experience  of  about  two  thousand 
years,  is  to  exert  an  infiuence,  of 
which,  though  existing  for  that  long 
period,  it  has  hitherto  shown  no  symp- 
tom, and  men  are  to  probe  their  hearty 
tho  mysteries  of  their  being,  and  to 
feel  tho  presence  and  to  see  the  finger 
of  God  the  more  potently,  according 
to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  re- 
gardless of  all  that  has  gone  before 
them — dead  to  the  outward  universct 
divested  of  Christianity,  revolving 
closely  round  themselves  in  narrow 
selfishness,  and  having  for  the  bourne 
of  their  views  the  indefinite  perfecti- 
bility of  their  species  in  this  world,  to 
be  worked  out,  of  course,  through  the 
medium  of  political  agitations. 

Alas !  alas  I  these  agitations,  under 
such  circumstances  especially,  instead 
of  being  ennobling  and  sublime,  are, 
to  say  the  best,  but  the  furnace,  the 
smithy  of  society ;  and  so  far  from 
their  noise,  heat,  and  lurid  smoke 
being  capable  of  raising  the  thoughts 
either  of  poetry  or  religion,  they  are 
calculated  inevitably,  should  they  pre- 
vail to  the  extent  democrats  would 
foreshow,  to  debase,  whilst  they  may 
apparently,  in  the  lowest  department 
of  action,  increase  human  energy,  and 
to  make  the  social  man,  in  the  nar- 
rowest, vilest  sense,  or  rather  the  city 
mail,  so  to  predominate,  as  to  de&ot, 
darkei^  and  wellnigh  to  ibrogato  all 
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\he  pore  and  lofty  aspects  of  our  an  equal  or  the  same  sort  of  claim  to 

diviner  nature.  regard,  the  inference  is,  that,  in  some^ 

We  shall  next  furnish  an  extract  thing  common  to  tbem  all,  and  not  in 

which  will  exhibit  more  completely,*  any  of  their  own  peculiar  doctrines, 

though  somewhat  inconsistently  with  their  essential  truth  resides.     The  re- 


bls  preceding  obser?atioDs,  M.  de 
Tocque¥ille*s  sentiments  touching  the 
power  he  deems  religion  should  exert 
on  the  new  society  which,  according 
to  his  views,  is  to  arise :— i 

"  The  legislator!  of  democracies^"  be 
■ayi,  '*  and  all  upright  and  enlighteoed 
dtizeos,  should  endeavour  unoeaaiogly  to 
exalt  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  give  them 
%  heavenly  direction.  It  is  incumbent  on 
aU  those  who  are  interested  in  the  demo- 
cratic future,  to  persevere  in  one  common 
effort  to  sow  and  cultivate  among  the 
people  spiritual  tastes,  an  elevation  of  mind 
towards  the  Infinite,  and  a  temperament 
quickly  susceptible  of  immaterial  plea- 
sures. 

"  Materialism  is  always  dangerous  and 
demoralizing  ;  but  it  is  particularly  to  be 
dreaded  by  a  democratic  people  ;  fur  de- 
mocracy tends  strongly  to  centre  itself  in 
material  enjoyments;  and  this  tendency, 
If  fulfilled,  must  dispose  men  to  believe 
that  all  is  matter,  and  to  plongo  them  into 
the  exclusive  pursuit  of  bodily  and  earthly 
gratifications.  It  is  good,  therefore,  that 
they  should  see  the  peril  to  which  they 
mre  exposed,  and  guard  against  it. 

**  When,  then,  any  religion  whatever 
has  struck  profound  root  in  a  democracy, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  disturb  it ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  should  be  preserved  anxi- 


cognition,  however,  of  God  and  the 
soul,  is  all  that  they  can  be  said  gen- 
erally to  have  in  common  ;  and  that 
this  is  not  sufficient,  our  author  ac« 
knowledges  by  dwelling  on  the  virtue 
of  positive  faiths,  and  the  dreadful 
effects  of  men  being  left  without  them* 
Yet  how  is  it  possible  to  attach  any 
supreme  importance  to  any  creed— 
and  if  creeds  have  not  a  supreme 
importance,  they  have  none— when 
men  are  told  that  all  creeds  indiscri* 
minately  are  good  ;  that  is,  that  they 
are  but  the  shells,  the  housings,  more 
or  less  convenient  or  inconvenient,  of 
truths  which  exist  quite  independent 
of  any  of  them.  M.  de  Tocqueville*s 
expression,  "  any  religion  whatever^ 
justifies  these  remarks. 

We  would  further  observe,  that  the 
materialism  which  he  so  justly  reprO'* 
bates,  comes  not,  in  our  judgment* 
from  the  physical  and  social  welfare 
of  communities,  and  from  the  propen- 
sity of  men  when  prosperous  to  pur- 
sue with  avidity  material  advantages 
and  enjoyments,  to  which  cause  he 
seems  to  attribute  it,  (the  contrary 
proposition,  we  think,  might  be  tri- 
umphantly maintained ;)  but  from  that 
very  view  of  religion  which  merges 


oiuly  as  the  most  precious  inheritance  of     theology  in  philosophy,   that  he  so 


aristocratic  ages.  And  let  none  attempt 
to  eradicate  old  religious  opinions,  in 
order  to  substitute  new  ones  in  their 
place,  lest  in  the  transition  from  one  creed 
to  another,  the  soul  should  find  itself  void 
of  faith. 

"  Assuredly  metempsychosism  is  not 
more  reasonable  than  materialism  ;  never- 
theless, if  it  were  necessary  that  a  demo- 
cracy should  choose  between  the  two, 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  hesita- 
tion ;  the  citizen  would  be  less  brutalized 
in  believing  that  his  soul  might  pass  into 
the  body  of  a  hog,  than  in  believing  he  had 
no  soul.'* 

The  reflection  which  first  struck  us 
on  reading  the  above  passage,  was 
this:  M.  de  Tocquevllle  avows  the 
necessity  of  religion  in  every  state, 
and  intimates,  at  the  same  moment, 
that  it  is  no  matter  what  the  religion 
may  be.  But  it  is  this  very  sentiment, 
by  him  so  emphatically  expressed, 
that  c^u^.^  the  irreligiousness  of  which 
be  coQi^i^XUb.    U  all  reJjgloiig  b^ye 


evidently  entertains.  Materialism  u 
but  a  redaction  from  this  abstruse 
philosophy.  The  mind  can  find  no 
rest,  no  establishment  in  metaphysics 
with  reference  to  practical  religious 
morality ;  and  bebg  taught  that 
intermediate  theology,  so  completely 
adapted  to  the  intermediate  nature  of 
man,  contains  no  essential  verity  not 
to  be  found  purer  in  philosophy,  it  is 
thrown  back  from  an  abstraction  into 
the  other  extreme ;  its  ethical  horizon 
becomes  purely  conventional,  and  the 
low  and  narrow  range  of  thought 
consequent  thereon,  is  almost  dentio 
with  materialist  doctrines. 

Thus,  those  who  reason  against 
materialism  in  the  manner  M.  de 
Tocqueville  has  done,  establish  that 
which  they  would  willingly  overthrow. 
The  words,  **  any  religion  whalever^* 
mark  precisely  that  advanced  stage  of 
incredulity  when  it  hardens  into  ma. 
terialism.  The  moat  ^tv^^^^ojk  «a&&. 
absurd  voq^onld&ouT&asdii^^VMkvtQ^ 
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knowDy  is  reprefented  to  be  better 
than  this.  M.  de  Tocqueville  maj 
think  it,  therefore,  good  to  encourage 
any  and  every  species  of  superstitious 
creedf  since  he  regards  the  worst  as 
better  than  none  ;  but  to  pretend  to 
recommend  religion  as  truct  and  wor- 
thy of  acceptance  and  belief  by  up- 
holding any  religion  whatever^  is  to 
inculcate  not  religion,  but  fanaticism 
and  superstition  ;  and  that  so  undis- 
g^bedly,  and  with  so  insulting  a  con- 
tempt for  the  popular  understanding, 
that  the  people  rightly  and  rationally 
repel  such  exhortations  as  attempts 
to  juggle  and  impose  upon  them,  and 
come  to  be  materialists  by  the  very 
argument  that  is  levelled  against 
materialism.  The  any  religion  wlutt- 
ever  sentiment,  indicates  the  deepest 
and  most  hopeless  bathos  to  which 
infidelity  can  conduct  men ;  and  to 
suppose  they  can  ascend  out  of  this 
low  depth  by  the  power  of  the  very 
sentiment  that  holds  them  down  there, 
only  proves  most  afflictingly  the  des- 
perate helplessness  of  their  condition. 
We  have  yet  another  observation  to 
make  on  this  point,  to  which  wo  beg 
our  readers  to  give  the  most  thought- 
ful attention  ;  it  is  this :— There  is  in 
human  life  a  what  ought  to  be,  as  well 
as  a  what  is,  and  prospectively  a 
what  will  be ;  and  the  what  ought  to 
be  has  hitherto  deeply  impressed  itself 
on  individuals  and  on  mankind.  Be- 
ing distinct  from,  it  has,  nevertheless, 
modified  greatly  the  what  is  and  the 
what  will  be ;  and  to  it  all  the  moral 
good  man  has  enjoyed,  and  all  the 
mitigation  of  evil  he  has  experienced, 
is  to  be  ascribed.  But  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  any  religion  whatever  prin- 
ciple, goes  to  abolish  the  what  ought  to 
be  out  of  life.  We  cannot  conceive 
the  exbtence  of  any  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  any  indications,  finger- 
posts as  it  were,  pointing  out  the  moral 
meaning  of  society  independent  of 
religion.  But  religion  in  the  abstract 
has^  nought  but  questions  without  solu- 
tions, and  therefore  can  supply  no 
directions.  Of  Christianity,  in  the 
abstract,  nearly  the  same  may  be  said. 
A  general  notiou  that  Christianity  is, 
in  some  wide  sense,  true,  is  little  more 
than  believing  at  large  in  all  things 
and  in  nothing.  Even  in  this  state  of 
mind,  however,  we  admit  men  may 
have  the  guidance  of  a  circamtcribed 
pnidentiai  morality,  which  may  sidBce 
them  as  dtlxeiu  during  theu  t^it 


existence  upon  the  earth.  Bat  that 
they  should  form  any  even  ontline  or 
definite  conception  either  of  thdr  own 
nltimate  destinies,  or  of  the  plan  and 
design  of  the  scene  of  things  which  b 
unfolding  through  all  the  generations 
of  the  human  race*  without  definite  po- 
sitive convictions  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, we  hold  to  be  quite  impossible* 
Independent  of  religious  conTictioos» 
then,  there  can  exbt  in  the  mind  do 
what  ought  to  be  in  the  contemplatioo 
either  of  the  past  or  the  fatore*  What 
follows  ?  Why,  a  species  of  fatality 
usurps  the  place  of  the  what  ought  to  be, 
and  IS  considered  as  synonymous  with 
it.  The  master  passion  and  tendency, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  any  age,  b  re* 
garded  as  the  sole  guide  to  which  men 
^should  submit  themselves;  and  any 
*one  who  ventures  to  suggest  a  what 
ought  to  be  to  the  description  of  fatal- 
bts  to  whom  we  allude,  u  answered 
by  the  story  of  Mrs  Partington,  who 
wished  to  sweep  back  the  tides  of  the 
sea,  or  by  some  remark  having  an 
equivalent  signification.  Now,  we 
look  upon  this  sort  of  fatalbm  that  at 
present  so  extensively  prevails,  as  the 
most  portentously  malignant  sign  that 
has  ever  menaced  mankind.  We  are 
sorry  to  add  that  M.  de  Tocqueville 
seems  to  have  abandoned  hb  reason  to 
it.  Not  only  b  his  any  religion  what- 
ever sentiment  pregnant  with  it,  though 
of  this  he  appears  to  be  quite  uncon- 
scious, but  throughout  hb  work  the 
what  will  be  in  hb  view  swallows  up 
the  what  ought  to  be  completely  ;  and 
then  the  evil  he  foresees  in  tho  wilt  be, 
b  sought  to  be  counteracted  by  poor 
expedients  and  palliatives,  after  its 
true  antagonist  and  controller,  the 
what  ought  /o  6e,  has  been  banbhed  as  an 
impertinent  nonentity  from  hb  mind. 
One  more  extract,  or  rather  a  col- 
lection of  paragraphs  bearing  on  the 
same  topic,  which  will  exhibit  M.  de 
Tocqueville*s  opinion  as  to  the  final 
result — the  consnnunation  of  demo- 
cracy. 

"  Refltction  on  the  preceding  chapter," 
be  sayt,  "  will  create  Borpriae  and  abm,' 
bj  showing  bow  all  things  concur  In  Ee- 
rope  to  increase  iodefinitelf  the  preroga* 
tires  of  the  centra]  power — to  render  daily 
the  independence  of  individnak  more 
feeble,  more  subordinate,  more  preoarioes. 

'*  All  the  democratic  nations  of  Europe 
feel  those  general  and  permanent  tenden- 
eles  which  Impel  the  Americans  towards 
oeikUtiyaatiAiii  and  one  may  almost  say 
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thtt  tmrj  itep  they  Uke  towtrds  equality, 
brings  them  nearer  to  deepotiam. 

'' Europe  haa  experienced,  during  the 
last  half  century,  many^  revolutiona  and 
counter-reTolutiona.  But  all  these  more- 
ments  hare  one  point  of  agreement.  They 
have  all  shaken  or  destroyed  the  secondary 
powers  of  OoTemment.  The  local  prlTi- 
legea  which  the  French  nation  had  not 
abolished  in  countries  conquered  by  the 
French  arms,  hare  been  swept  away  by 
their  natire  princes.  These  princes  re« 
jeeted  all  the  noyelties  of  the  great  roTO* 
Intion  except  centralisation;  thia  alone 
they  have  adopted  and  held  flMt. 

"  What  I  wish  particularly  to  remark 
is :  that  all  the  Tarious  rights  that  in  our 
time  have  been  torn  from  classes,  corpora* 
tions,  and  individuals,  have  not  gone  to 
the  construction  of  new  secondary,  inter- 
mediate powers,  but  have  been  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign. 
Every  where  the  state  is  acquiring  more 
and  more  authority  to  direct  and  control 
the  most  humble  citizens,  and  to  regulate 
their  minutest  affairs. 

*'  Among  aristocratic  people  the  lodal 
power  was  confined  to  matters  which  had 
a  direct  and  visible  connexion  with  the  na- 
tional interests ;  it  willingly  left  the  citi^ 
xena  to  their  own  free  volitions  in  all  the 
rest  The  democratic  nations  of  our  day 
proceed  differently.  It  is  evident  that 
most  of  our  princes  would  not  only  govern 
an  entire  people,  but  seem  to  consider 
themselves  responsible  for  the  actions  and 
the  fortunes  of  each  individual  of  their 
subjects  ;  they  appear  to  think  they  have 
a  mission  to  guide  and  instruct  each  man, 
and  to  make  him  happy  if  need  be  even  in 
spite  of  himself. 

**  Not  only  does  the  central  power  re- 
place all  the  intermediate  powers  which 
have  been  abolished ;  but  it  works  with 
more  agility;  with  more  vigour,  with  more 
independence  than  it  has  ever  done  be- 
fore. 

''  All  the  Governments  of  Europe  have 
recently  prodigiously  improved  the  ad« 
ministiative  science ;  they  have  their  hands 
much  fuller  than  formerly,  yet  they  ac- 
complish their  tasks  with  more  order, 
more  rapidity,  and  less  expensa.than  when 
they  had  comparatively  but  very  little  to 
do.  The  princes  of  Europe  hold  their 
delegates  every  day  in  a  closer  and  closer 
dependence ;  they  grow  stronger  by  de- 
priving individual  energies  of  their  indivi- 
doality,  and  amassing  them  in  their  own 
service;  they  invent  new  methods  to  direct 
minutely  their  servants,  and  to  superintend 
all  the  details  of  their  duties.  It  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  conduct  their  affairs 
by  their  agenta;  they  undertake  also  to 
role  the  conduct  of  their  agents  in  their 
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affairs.  In  this  manner  the  public  admin- 
istration does  not  only  depend  on  the  same 
power,  but  it  is  drawn  more  and  more  in- 
to the  same  place,  and  is  entrusted  to  the 
fewest  hands  possible.  Thus,  whilst  the 
Government  centralizes  its  action,  it  in- 
creases its  prerogatives :  a  double  cause 
of  force. 

'*  There  is  another  great  cause  of  the 
extension  of  the  power  of  sovereigns  in 
European  nations  :  it  is  the  development 
of  industry  which  the  progress  of  equality 
Ikvours. 

Industry  usually  aasembles  multitudes  of 
iQen  in  the  same  place ;  it  establishes  new 
and  complicated  relations  between  them* 
It  exposes  them  to  great  and  sudden  al- 
ternatives of  prosperity  and  calamity, 
during  which  periods  the  public  tranquil- 
lity is  often  menaced.  It  may  happen,  too, 
that  certain  branches  of  industry  endanger 
the  health  and  even  the  lives  of  those  who 
profit  by  them.  Thus  the  industrious 
claases  have  more  need  of  the  interfering 
regulations  of  a  Government  than  any 
other  class,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  cen- 
tral power  should  be  thereby  greatly  en« 

larged  and  strengthened. 

•  •  •  • 

"  I  would  now  imagine  under  what  new 
traits  despotism  may  reappear  in  the  worid. 
I  see  an  innumerable  multitude  of  men^ 
all  equal,  and  all  alike,  who  revolve  rest- 
lessly round  themselves,  to  procure  the 
petty  vulgar  pleasures,  beyond  which  they 
desire  nothing.  Each  one  of  this  great 
multitude,  having  retreated  to  his  own 
habitation,  is  as  it  were  a  stranger,  indif« 
ferent  to  the  destinies  of  all  the  others ; 
his  children  and  his  private  connexions  sre 
to  him  all  the  world.  As  for  the  rest  of 
his  compatriots,  he  is  close  to  them,  but  he 
sees  them  not;  he  touches  them,  jostles 
against  them,  but  he  feels  not  for  them ; 
he  exists  in  himself  and  for  himself;  and 
if  he  possesses  a  family,  at  least  he  pos* 
sesses  no  country. 

*'  High  above  this  great  concourse  of 
human  beings  is  exalted  an  immense  guar- 
dian power,  charged  to  provide  for  their 
enjoyments,  and  watch  over  their  fortunes. 
This  power  is  absolute,  regular,  felt  and 
seen  every  where  in  the  minutest  details  of 
life,  but  gentle  in  exercise.  It  would  re- 
semble the  paternal  authority,  if  its  object 
were  to  prepare  children  for  manhood. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  its  purpose  is,  to 
hold  men  in  perpetual  childhood.  That 
the  citizens  should  be  happy,  but  also  that 
they  should  be  passive — such  is  its  will. 
This  sovereign  authority  would  be  the  sole 
agent  of  their  welfare,  the  sole  arbiter  in 
their  affairs.  It  would  shield  them  from 
danger,  satisfy  theiY  iraD\a,taKsCC\\KMa^^3aL 
pleMoresy  couduct  VcAvt  \itm^\A^  «as^ 
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cerns,  direct  their  industry,  regulate  their 
successions,  divide  their  inheritances ; 
and  divest  them,  were  it  possible,  of  the 
trouble  of  thinking,  and  the  care  of 
living. 

*•  Thus,  day  by  day,  it  would  render  the 
exercise  of  a  free-will  less  necessary  and 
more  rare ;  it  would  confine  independent 
Tolition  to  the  narrowest  compass,  and  rob, 
Utile  by  little,  each  citizen  of  the  use  of 
his  own  reason.  Equality  prepares  men 
for  all  these  things  ;  it  disposes  them  to 
iuflfer  them,  and  often  even  to  regard  them 
M  benefits. 

"  After  having  thus  taken  into  its  power- 
ful hands  each  individual,  and  cost  him  in 
its  oirn  mould,  this  sovereign  power 
atretches  its  arm  over  society  at  large, 
covers  its  whole  surface  with  a  net  of  little 
complicated  minute  uniform  rules,  through 
which  the  most  original  minds,  the  most 
energetic  genius,  can  never  break,  so  as  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  crowd.  It  docs 
not  break  the  will,  it  melts  it  into  softness, 
supplies,  guides  it ;  it  forces  men  rarely 
to  act,  but  opposes  unceasingly  their  spon- 
taneous action;  it  does  not  destroy,  but 
binders  birth  $  it  does  not  tyrannise,  but 
embarrasses,  compresses,  enervates,  ob- 
tonds,  extinguishes  all  free-will  activities ; 
and  reduces  every  nation  to  the  condition 
of  a  flock  of  timid  and  industrious  animals, 

of  which  the  government  is  the  shepherd." 

*  *  *  • 

'*  I  think  it  is  much  easier  to  establish 
an  absolute  and  despotic  government  among 
a  people  where  equality  prevails,  than 
among  any  other  people;  and  I  believe 
that,  if  ever  such  a  government  were  once 
established  over  such  a  people,  not  only 
would  it  be  extremely  oppressive,  but  that 
men  would  be,  by  its  operation,  eventually 
deprived  of  many  of  the  principal  attri- 
butes of  humanity. 

*'  Despotism  appears  to  me,  then,  to  be 
particularly  feared  in  democratic  ages.** 

Such  are  the  closing,  the  crowning 
opinions  resulting  from  M.  de  Tocqiie- 
Tiile*s  long  and  painful  speculations 
and  enquiries  on  the  subject  of  demo- 
cracy and  equality.  That  despotism 
is  almost  inevitable,  and  liberty  almost 
impossible  in  democratic  states,  is  the 
judgment  he  delirers,  as  the  solemn 
recapitulation  of  the  lengthened  ar- 
guments of  his  two  Tolumcs.  That 
democracy  will,  however,  triumph,  he 
entertains  no  doubt ;  and  this  tcill  he, 
bad  and  hateful  as  he  represents  ft* 
blots  so  thoroughly  the  ovght  to  he 
out  of  his  mind,  that  he  offers  no  single 
word  in  its  defence. 

But  hi  U3  cxamiae  somewViat  moro 
closely  the  passages  wo  haTe  cUcd. 
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The  despotism  described  is  Identi- 
fied with  centralization,  and  centrali- 
zation with  equality.  Does  not  this  of 
itself  most  strikingly  prove  how  ex- 
clusively M.  de  Tocqueville  thinks  of 
France  when  he  writes  ostensibly  of 
other  nations^  and  how  completely  he 
would  ascribe  to  these  nations  all  that 
is  true  only  of  his  own  country.  Fraoee 
f>  emphatically  the  land  of  centralira* 
tion,  which  has  been  perfected  there 
by  equality,  and  which  tends  irresist- 
ibly to  despotism.  But  centralization 
does  not  prevail  in  America — does  net 
prevail  in  England — the  two  free  lands 
which,  as  our  previous  obserrationi 
are  intended  to  show,  supereminently 
antagonize  with  the  spirit,  moral  and 
political,  that  bears  sway  in  France. 
That  centralization  will  however  be 
established  in  these  lands,  and  its  con- 
sequent despotism,  M.  de  Tocqueville 
takes  for  granted,  because  he  Tandes 
he  perceives  in  them  the  same  sort  of 
equality  to  which  he  attributes  the 
centralizing  system  that  has  become 
the  radical,  all-pervading  principle  of 
the  French  government. 

Now,  we  have  already  shown  that 
the  French  idea  of  equality,  as  defined 
by  M.  de  TocqueviUe,  is  repudiated 
both  by  Americans  and  by  English- 
men ;  centralization,  therefore,  cannot 
spring  up  from  that  root  among  them. 
And  wc  will  at  present  farther  demon- 
strate,  that  it  must  ever  be  by  them 
abjured  from  a  cansc,  to  the  utmost 
degree,  positive  and  powerful. 

England  and  America  are  both 
Protestant,  and  Protestantism  tndifrt- 
dualizts  men.  Modern  civil  liberty 
owes  its  origin  to  municipal  liberty* 
to  charters  granted  to  cities.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  middle  ages,  this 
liberty  put  forth  its  first  germs  of 
growth,  and  in  Catholic  countries  too. 
But  the  event  proved  that  it  was  in  its 
nature  Protestant,  though  the  word 
Protestant  was  not  then  known  ;  for  the 
mental  freedom,  the  cultivation  of 
literature  in  the  Italian  republics,  that 
arose  out  of  it,  produced  the  Refomuh 
tion  ;  and  wherever  the  Refomwtion 
was  adopted,  there  it  was  adoirtod 
likewise,  and  flourished ;  and  wbefO* 
ever  the  Reformation  was  rejected^ 
there  it  died  away,  or  was  strucit  with 
sterility.  But  municipal  liberty,  tlw 
mother  of  national  civil  liberty*  b 
essentially  as  decentratizing  as  Pro- 
tt»l«nX\%Tii    U    individualizing:    tbej 
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natioD«»  therefore—  that  \s,  in  nations 
where  ProtestantiBOi  fairly  predomi- 
nates—we  find,  in  accordance  with  the 
origin   and  hhtoryf  hoth  of  liberty 
vid    of    the    Protestant   confession^ 
which    are    twins^    decentralization 
regarded  as  a  fundamental  fixed  prin- 
ciple, as  well  of  relii^ious  as  of  political 
freedom.     M.  de  Tocqueville  himself 
has  descanted  at  length  in  the  two  first 
Tolnmes  of  the  work  before  us  on  the 
decentralized  system  of  government 
that  obtains  in  America.     He  remarks 
that  there,  every  town,  and  almost 
every  village,    presents    a    separate 
centre  of  local  independent  authority. 
In    England  also  the  same  system^ 
not  to  the  same  extent,  though  in 
greater  strength,  has  for  many  hun- 
dred years  formed  at  once  the  very 
comer-stone  and    top- stone  'of  the 
British  Constitution.     And  it  strikes 
Mb  that  it  is  to  be  boldly  and  extrava- 
gantly assumptive  as  a  reason,  or  indeed 
almost  beyond  belief  to  lay  it  down, 
that  this  order  of  things,  the  product 
of  a  deeply  and  widely  operative  re- 
ligions creed,  having  the  cherished 
growth  and  experience  of  centuries  to 
fortify  it,  having  impressed  prominent 
distinctions,  or  individual  and  national 
character  constituting  the  base  of  all 
political  theories,  and  being  wrought 
into  all  the  actions  and  habits  of  poli- 
tical life,  should,  in  these  nations, 
break  down,  give  way,  and  be  trans- 
formed into  its  direct  opponent  system 
centralization,  by  the  magic  power  of 
equality — conceding  for   a    moment 
this  equality,  whose  property  it  is  to 
sacrifice  all  things  to  itself,  to  be  really, 
as  a  passion,  prevalent  among  them. 
Such,  however,  is  the  assumption  of 
M.  de  Tocqueville. 

On  the  other  hand,  Catholicism  is 
centralizing ;  and  M.  de  Tocqueville 
would  have  done  well,  we  think,  had 
he  attributed  centralization  in  the  first 
instance  to  Popery,  its  original  source. 
He  would  then  have  seen  how  far  it 
would  probably  spread,  and  where  it 
wonid  probably  stop,  and  would  not, 
in  anticipation,  have  brought  the  whole 
civilized  earth  into  its  Briarean  grasp 
.—into  its  ensnaring  pitiless  networks. 
But  neither  Catholicism,  nor  Protes- 
tantism, nor  Infidelity,  has  attracted  any 
other  than  very  superficial  notice  from 
him.  This  omission  wo  regard  as  a 
deep  defect  in  his  work. 

AH  the  grand  ruling  influences  of 
iho  irorJd  ha  re  their  dutinct  pedigrees^ 


and  it  will  not  do  to  ascribe  to  an 
inferior   series   of  the    genealogical 
chain,  that  which  may,  with  more  ^rce 
and  directness,  be  ascribed  to  superior 
ones.     But  the  superior  series,  com- 
prising the  most  effective  causes  of  all 
that  is  working  out  in  society — viz. 
Catholicism,  Protestantism,  and  In- 
fidelity, M.  de  Tocqueville  has  passed 
over  somewhat  contemptuously,  and 
has  fixed  his  attention  solely  on  thd 
inferior  series.   Aristocracy,    Demo- 
cracy, and  Equality,  which,  in  truth, 
are  different  things,  according  as  they 
respectively  arise  out  of  the  different 
divisions  of  the  superior  series.     Fur« 
ther,  the  infidelity  proceeding  from 
Catholicism  and  that  proceeding  from 
Prote&tantism  form  distinct  and  almost 
antagonistic  orders  of  men ;  and  we 
will  take  upon  us  to  affirm,  that  it  is 
quite    impossible    to    understand    or 
appreciate  the  movement  of  human 
affairs  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  with* 
out  appreciating  fully,   as  first  and 
ever  permanent  causes,,  the  operation 
of  Christianity  under  Its  corrupt  and 
under  its  purer  form,  and  unoer  the 
peculiar  sorts  of  philosophic  infidelity 
that  have  sprung  severally  out  of  these 
forms.     We  are  afraid  our  meaning 
is  obscure ;  but  to  make  It  clear  we 
should  be  obliged  to  travel  out  of  our 
immediate  subject     What  we  mean 
to  say  is  this,  M.  de  Tocqueville  has 
not  taken  into  account  the  effects  of 
the    Romish    and  of  the   Reformed 
creed,  or  of  infidel  philosophy.     The 
roaster  influences  which  have  shaped, 
and  must  in  future  shape,  the  destinies 
of  nations,  are  thus  by  him  unheeded, 
and  to  this  we  attribute  the  dubious- 
ness, the  confusion,  the  contradictions, 
and  inconclusiveness  of  all  his  specu- 
lations. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  remark  here 
that  M.  de  Tocqueville  mentions  in- 
dustry as  a  cause  of  centralization. 
But  nothing  can  bo  more  certain  than 
that  industry  has  had  quite  a  contrary 
effect  in  Great  Britain  ;  that  it  has 
fortified,  that  it  has  surrounded  de- 
centralization with  impregnable  bul- 
warks which  none  can  break  through. 
Corporations,  commercial  companies, 
charters  to  bodies  of  merchants,  agri- 
cultural, colonial,  manufacturing  in- 
terests, all  separate,  are  the  fortresses 
of  decentralization,  and  are  the  un- 
questionable acquisitions  oC  \iid\i%vr^ . 

To  conclude.      V^e  eiv\«tV»Ksi  "^^ 
such  terrible  ^mou  ^i  l\ift  ivxvax^  ^ 
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that  which  haunts  M.  do  Tocqueville* 
£▼60  in  France^  with  her  combined 
eqnalitj  and  centralization,  we  cannot 
,  anticipate  the  establishment  of  that 
*  species  of  Chinese  celestial  empire 
which  he  has  in  the  above  extract  so 
eloquently  dej^icted.  But  in  all  his 
Tiews  it  IS  eyident  '^  fear  shakes  the 
peneil,  fancy  loves  excess.*'  Never- 
thelessy  the  true  traits  of  democracy, 
fetched  out  by  a  master  hand,  are 
abundantly  to  be  found  in  his  volumes. 
To  recommend  this  inevitable  (he  will 
baye  it)  democracy  to  the  world,  he 
has  come  twice  fully  armed  with  his 
strong  arguments  before  the  public ; 
but  like  Balaam  who  came  to  curse 
the  children  of  Israel,  and,  overruled 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  blessed 
tiiem.  So  he,  purposing  to  bless 
democracy,  has,  overmastered  by  rea« 


son  and  conscience,  the  voice  of  God 
within  him,  cursed  it. 

The  course  of  our  preceding  obaer- 
vations  has  prevented  us  from  dwdl- 
ing  on  the  merits,  the  manifold  excel- 
lences of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  woik* 
We  will  say,  therefore,  briefly  here, 
that  many  of  its  separate  chapters  are 
most  precious,  full  of  the  treasures  of 
deep  thought ;  that  all  of  them  contain 
matter  profoundly  and  carefully  ex- 
cogitated ;  and  that  hb  two  Tolnmes 
furnish  a  manual  which  will  be  con- 
stantly in  the  hands  of  conacientioiis 
thinkers  on  the  subjects  of  what  he 
has  treated.  Even  those  who  oppose 
him  as  we  do,  will  be  greatly  indebted 
to  him  for  opening  to  them  mines  of 
reflection,  which,  without  his  strong 
help,  might  be  closed  for  ever  against 
them. 
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August.^-yfz  are  now  in  this  gay« 
est  of  watering-places ;  the  rains  which 
molested  us  in  Paris,  and  on  the  road, 
left  us  at  the  Rhine,  and  with  no  other 
effect  than  the  pleasant  one  of  laying 
the  dust  on  the  roads,  and  washing  it 
off  the  flelds.  Germany,  which  at 
this  season  in  general  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  handsomely  powdered  over 
with  rappee,  now  looks  like  a  green 
card-cloth  of  the  most  liberal  dimen<« 
sions.  All  the  English  world  are 
hurrying  to  the  countless  little  spas 
that  bubble  up  every  where  along  the 
banks  of  the  Khine,  three- fourths  of 
them — I  have  no  doubt  three-fourths — 
artificial,  and  little  more  than  the 
8oda«water  and  ginger-beer  machines 
of  London  on  a  ruder  scale ;  but  any 
thing  answers  the  purpose  for  John 
Bull,  who  in  fact  does  not  come  to 
drink  this  intolerable  water,  but  to  see 
sights,  to  ramble  over  a  very  pretty 
country,  and  to  get  rid  of  a  little  of 
that  plethora  of  coin  which  seems  to 
torment  him  more  than  any  other  suf- 
ferer in  the  world.  Foreigners  travel 
too ;  but  it  is  to  make  money,  not  to 
spend.  There  is  scarcely  even  an 
Altesse  Royale  here  who  does  not 
regard  a  month  or  two  at  a  spa,  as  a 
yery  conyenient  mode  of  reducing  his 
household  bills.  As  for  the  lower  caste 
— i^pfouUotihie  well- whiskered — their 
excursion  is  generally  in  the  style  of 
•  Uwyer^B  circuit:  it  is  regular, de« 


fined,  and  professional ;  roulette,  ha- 
zard, and  billiards  are  their  statutes 
at  large ;  and,  like  the  lawyers,  they 
move  off,  the  moment  they  have 
cleared  the  calendar,  and  gleaned  the 
clients  of  their  final  fee.  The  Eng- 
Ibhmau  is  the  rambler,  the  gazer, 
and,  after  all,  the  only  one  who  either 
comes  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  tra« 
yelling,  who  enjoys  it,  or  who  de- 
serves to  enjoy  it.  Of  course,  th«re 
are  English  **  chevaliers  d'industrie,'* 
like  the  rest  of  the  trade.  But  even 
they  show  the  native  unfitness  for  the 
calling.  Nothing  but  a  revolution  of 
the  earth's  poles  will  ever  teach  the 
English  knave  the  easy  dexterity  of 
the  foreigner.  He  is  awkward  to  the 
last,  and  instantly  gives  way  before  the 
superior  smile  of  the  Pole,  the  French- 
man, and  even  the  German.* 

The  road  from  the  Rhine  at  Rehl  is 
good,  though  the  country  is  at  first 
sandy,  flat,  and  tiresome ;  but  about 
halfway  to  Baden-Baden,  which  after 
all  is  not  above  an  easy  drive,  the  plain 
rises  into  hills,  the  sand  gives  way 
to  fertility,  little  eminences,  forest- 
crowned,  are  seen  in  front,  and  at  last 
we  enter  the  noble  cup,  the  hollow  of 
the  hills,  in  which  the  little  town  seems 
carved  and  gilded  in  the  centre,  while 
villas  and  lodges  answer  the  purpose 
of  studs  and  ornamenting  on  the  sides. 
Altogether,  it  forms  a  very  pretty 
ajeetscle  of  nature  and  cultivatioB* 
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Baden<»Baclen  owes  iU  wealth  to 
peacCy  but  certainly  some  of  its  beauty 
to  war.  The  old  ramparts  and  ditches^ 
broken  down  and  filled  up  since  the 
times  when  gunpowder  was  an  element 
of  8tate>  and  men  shot  each  other  for 
their  livelihood,  have  made  there,  as  in 
most  other  German  towns,  a  fine  pro- 
menade; and  we  walk,  dance,  and 
dine,  where  cannon  and  musketrj 
were  once  the  only  game,  and  kings 
and  princes  held  all  the  cards  in  their 
own  hands.  A  crowd  of  hotels  now 
take  the  place  of  barracks  and  military 
hospitals,  and  the  Zachringershof, 
the  Hirsch,  and  the  usual  glories  of 
««  the  Green  Dragons,  Lions,  and 
Stars,*'  shine  forth,  in  illustration  of 
the  native  hospitality,  for  *'  a  consider- 
ation.*' 

We  have  alreadv  gone  the  round  of 
the  springs,  which  have  as  many  diver- 
sities as  Uiere  are  tempers  in  a  lunatic 
asylum ;  the  fierce,  the  hot,  the  heady, 
the  half  cold,  the  frigid,  but  all  unlike 
any  other  springs,  and  all  a  little  "out 
of  their  mind."  They  carry  on  the  like- 
ness somewhat  further,  for  now  and 
then  they  make  people  mad  who  swal- 
low them  without  precaution ;  or,  as 
the  medical  oracles  say,  *'  without  con- 
sulting aphysician ; "  a  principle  which 
they  incnlcate  with  great  perseverance, 
and,  it  may  be  supposed,  not  without 
profit.  The  famous  Ursprung,  the 
queen  of  the  springs,  is  a  fury;  she 
raves  and  roars,  and  throws  up  vapour 
like  a  litUe  volcano.  The  Bmhbrun- 
nen  foams  and  rages  too;  but  the  Hdl- 
lenquelle  (the  Hell- spring)  bursts  from 
the  rock  with  a  red  hue,  and  a  heat  that 
scalds  off  the  fingers  and  toes  of  rash 
experimentalbts :  the  colour  is  start- 
ling, and  the  German  imagination, 
fond  of  Tartarus,  fancies  it  to  be  alter- 
natively the  syringe  of  fiends,  and  the 
spouting  of  the  overboiled  tea-kettie 
of  one  who  shall  be  nameless. 

But  the  best  thing  in  the  bath  sys- 
tem, is  neither  the  water  nor  the  wind, 
bat  the  early  rising.  All  the  world 
are  up  here,  as  they  ought  to  be  every 
where  else,  at  six,  or  even  five  in  the 
morning;  walking,  riding,  driving, 
breathing  the  fresh  air,  and  won« 
dering  how  it  happened  that  they  ever 
lay  in  bed  till  nine  or  ten.  The  effect 
on  the  '^  fat  and  greasy  citizens  "  of 
a  hundred  well-fed  cities  is  indescrib- 
able ;  and  they  attribute  to  nauseous 
water  and  well-fee*d  phvsicians,  the 
miracle  which  they  might  work  for 
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themselves  a  thousand  miles  off.  Bat 
the  place  Is  lively,  pleasant  bustlings, 
and  gay,  until  one  grows  tii«d  of 
being  perpetually  idle.  There  is 
incessantly  something  or  other  to  see^ 
and  something  to  do ;  but  the  mind 
sees  and  does,  after  a  while,  with  a 
feeling  that  the  whole  b  too  fiircical 
for  a  rational  being ;  and  the  spa  is 
willingly  left  behind.  They  are  all 
only  suites  of  chambers  in  one  great 
**  Uastie  of  Indolence,"  and,  a&r  a 
month,  are  as  intolerable  to  a  rational 
taste,  as  a  dinner  of  sweetmeats  Is 
cloy  inff  to  a  sound  appetite.  •  •  •  •  • 
I  send  you  a  post-chaise  panegyric 
on  the  virtues  of  the  place,  written 
in  a  morning  drive  round  the  hiUs ; 
a  sort  of  moral  panorama  of  this 
very  pretty,  volatile,  and  frivolous 
German  **  vanity  fair." 

(Extract  from  a  MS.  Journal.) 

Badbn-Badbn. 

If  you're  sick  of  your  wife. 
Or  tired  of  your  life. 

Or  with  too  many  shillings  a  re  laden; 
Or  have  headach  or  gout. 
Or  can  swallow  sour  krout. 

Be  off  to  divine  Baden-Baden. 

Put  your  trunk  in  a  barrow. 
And,  straight  as  an  arrow. 
Take  the  steamer  of  Mr  John  Blea- 
den; 
If  you're  sick  in  your  berth. 
You'll  have  more  room  for  mirth 
When  you're  once  at  divine  Baden- 
Baden. 

When  at  Antwerp  you  land 
You  will  hear  a  full  band. 

Of  a  boy,  an  old'woman  and  maiden; 
But  don't  smile  on  the  frows. 
Remember  your  spouse. 

And  take  wing  for  divine  Baden- 
Baden. 

When  you're  there,  hide  your  trunk 
From  man,  woman,  and  monk. 
Unless  all  your  sunshine  you'd  sad- 
den; 
You  had  better  be  shot 
Than  ask  for  a  groat 
In  that  place  of  all  joys,  Baden^ 
Baden. 

You  most  drink,  drive,  and  dash. 
You  must  scatter  your  cash, 
If  the  hearts  of  tKe  m\%^Vs  1^^ 
gladden*, 
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For  each  daohess  and  highness 
Hates  all  sorts  of  shjness : 
it  Pay*' — 's  the  word  in  divine  Baden- 
Baden. 

You*ll  see  beaux  of  all  sorts, 
The  eliie  of  all  courts ; 

Whiskered  heroes  from  Russia  and 
Sweden ; 
From''  La  belle  Italie 
Cheraliers  dUndustrie : 
All  the  world's  in  divine  Baden* 
Baden* 

We  have  Field.  Marshal  Swamp, 
And  Baron  von  Scamp, 

And  the  Margrave  of  "  Great  Fid- 
dle-faden/* 
And  Le  Comte  Vaurien, 
The  most  charming  of  men : 
All   is   fashion  in   sweet  Baden- 
Baden. 

We  have  belles  from  La  France 
Who  kill  at  a  glance, 

All  Yenuses,  mother  and  maiden. 
In  your  nurse  if  they  dip. 
Its  last  farthing  they'll  strip  : 

All  is  love  in  divine  Baden-Baden. 

You'll  see  Puckler  Muskaw, 
Metternieh's  old  catspaw. 

From  his  rambles  in  Egypt  and 
Aden ; 
With  his  Israelite  phiz. 
Which  the  demoiselles  quti — 

The  Adonis  of  gay  Baden-Baden. 

Then  there's  Prince  Cliarlatan, 
Who  drives  his  own  van. 
With  a   ''  harem "  of  loveliness 
laden. 
All  Uking  the  air 
Like  wild  beasts  at  a  fair : 

All   b  pleasure  in  gay   Baden* 
Baden. 


Then  all  march  in  the  morning. 
The  foggy  air  scorning, 

To  a  concert  of  Weber  or  Haydn ; 
While  the  swallowing  of  physic. 
And  groans  of  the  phthisic. 

Play  their  part  in  divine  Baden- 
Baden. 

You'll  see  monarchs  in  pairs 
With  their  charges  d'affaires. 

At  the  pump  of  old  Madame  Von 
Wreden ; 
All  holding  their  noses. 
As  her  draught  she  composes. 

The  Hebe  of  sweet  Baden-Baden. 

You'll  see  frows  of  all  shapes. 
All  melting  as  grapes, 

(No  snakes  in  this  garden  of  Eden,) 
Who'll  play  to  vour  rental 
The  sweet  sentimental : 

There's  some  flirting  in  gay  Baden- 
Baden. 

All  is  dancing  and  song. 
All  day  and  nightlong : 

YouM  think  'twas  the  bower  of 
Aladdin. 
If  the  diamonds  are  glass. 
And  the  lion's  an  ass — 

'  Tis  the  way  in  divine  Baden-  Baden. 

If  you're  fond  of  hot  nights, 
Blue  stockings,  blue  lighU, 

Fat  professors  from   Leipsic  and 
Leydcn ; 
If  your  taste's  for  buffoons, 
French  counts,  and  baboons. 
You're  the  man  for  divine  Baden- 
Baden. 

If  you'd  lose  wife  or  daughter. 
Or  relish  ditch  water, 

Or  your  brains  with  Frcnch^randy 
would  madden. 
You  may  empty  your  purse. 
And  be  fit  for  a  nurse, 

In  a  week,  in  divine  Baden-Baden. 

AaETINO. 
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NATIONAL  QALLERT—EXHIBITIONB^  BTC* 

8  not  SO  beggarly  a  col-  ties.  Is  it  that  some  of  the  appointad 
le  Queen*s  dominions,  as  judges  are  no  judges  at  alL— and  that 
I.  Sale  after  sale  of  pic-  others  who  Ate,  do  not  like  to  take 
place.     The  Trustees  for  upon  themseWes  the  task»  and   are 

are  purchasers  but   for  under  the  fear  of  the  tasteless  pennjr* 

-the  National  Gallery  is  wise — of  the  scrutiny  of  Joseph  HuBie? 

iriched  by  their  efforts  but  Is  it  that  they  have  reason  to  believe 

gly  ;  sparingly  we  should  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  ba 

eed,  but  in  reference  to  the  really  niggardly^  and  desire  no  more 

pictures.   Were  there  only  purchases  to  be  made  ?  As  it  stands  at 

;s  in  Sir  Simon  darkens  present,  the  public  have  a  right  to 

/worthy  the  notice  of  the  call  upon  the  trustees  for  the  natioB 

''es — three,  it  should  seem,  to  account  for  their  backwardness. 

e  they  were  outbid  ;  the  Let  the  trustees  say^  we  cannot  pro* 

Ho  has  been  given  up  to  perly  execute  the  tmst  reposed  in  as, 

be  nation  could  not  afford  unless  we  are  more  liberally  treated  ; 

9  what  Lord  Ashburton  then  the  nation  will  know  what  to  do. 
gave  it  up  to  the  National  Let  their  powers  and  means^  too»  bo 
we  understand  Sir  Robert  enlarged.  Let  them  have,  say  twenty 
nation  in  the  House,  losing  thousand  pounds  (a  moderate  sum) 
he  sacrifice  :  this  is  most  wherewith  to  exercise  their  judgment 

but  it  is  not  to  the  credit  for  the  national  benefit.    If  they  have 

on  so  to  accept  the  differ-  not  the  boldness  to  demand  Mm,  or 

i  Other  picture,  the  Guide,  reliance  upon  their  own  jndgment» 

lave  been  a  real  purchase  then  choose  other  trustees  less  timid. 

dred  and  ten  guineas ;  so.  It  is  better  they  should  sometimes 

[duals  could  have  the  am-  make  bad  purchases  than  make  none, 

could  afford  to  purchase  This   stand-still  business,  or  rather 

)ictures  at  thousands,  the  lack  of  business,  is  a  lamentable  affair 

bidding  the  nation  could  — disgraceful  to  all  parties,  and  ndn« 

to  the  amount  of  a  few  ous  to  the  public  taste  and  interests. 

and  some  of  these  indivi-  Who,  of  common  sense  and  llberalitTy 

trustees.     Surely  pictures  can  admire  the  tact  of  those  who.  In 

collection  of  Sir  Robert  Parliament,  instead  of  having  confU 

>rd  Ashburton,  might  have  dence  in  the  trustees,  or  moiang  for 

ered  fit  for  the  National  the  appointment  of  such  trustees  as 

hy,  then,  are  not  purchases  they  can  have  confidence  in,  set  nif^ 

h !  but  they  arc  made,"  it  gardly  to  work  to  criticise  the  mems 

1;  "  sec  our  new  Murillo  ofthisorthatafterall  paltry  purchase? 

*    Well,  we  see  them,  and  This  is  not  the  way  to  encourage  men 

1  as  nothing.     The  trus-  of  taste  and  judgment  to  do  their  duty. 

Dg  nothing.  Leave  matters  of  criticism  to  those  to 

nitting  these  works  to  be  whom  it  more  nertains,  to  scmtinize 

money,  what  are  they— i  with  another  view  than  that  of  pre- 

thousand  pounds,  during,  venting  purchases,  or  giving  discon^ 

the  space  of  a  year  ?     If  ragement.    There  will  be  reviews  and 

re  now,  as  they  probably  periodicals  enough  of  all  lunds  to  un- 

remely  scarce — three  pic«  dertake  this  wholesome  task,  and  it  is 

;  be  a  great  thing  ;   but  one  required.  Let  the  nation,  at  least* 

ad   valuable  pictures,  do  have  confidence  and  liberality.  Ther^ 

he  market,  and  the  nation  will  then  be  enough  to  keep  the  ap» 

ill  not  buy.     Either  way  pointed  persons  up  to  their  duty ;  puo- 

eful.     What  is  the  cause  lie  opinion,  if  it  has  not  yet  done 

ire  the  trustees  to  blame,  much  in  that  respect,  will  not  be  long 

0  of  Commons — or  both  ?  inefiUcient,  when  it  is  seen  that  power 

)  fact — deal  with  it  as  you  is  given  to  them  to  effect  the  nation's 

are  daily  losing  opportu-  object-^a  National  Gallery* 
the  day  will  come  that  will        We  do  not  toi^  1^1  VXi<^  ^^M&iStfsOkfA. 

r  were  golden  opportuni-  the  tnuitoes  V»,  wA  tiwjiX\»»^T»  ^  ^ 
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times  of  great  dIfBculty .  There  is  no 
responsibility  more  likely  to  be  called 
to  accbUDty  than  that  of  taste ;  and 
those  whose  taste  is  the  most  exquisite^ 
are  most  likely  to  shrink  from  a  vul- 
gar scrutiny^  an  illiberal  questioning. 
Theoy  the  actual  knowledge  and  taste 
required  are  so  great,  that  a  hap- 
hazard choice  of  names,  great  in  every 
other  respect,  may  present  but  a  very 
poor  committee  of  taste.  No  man, 
therefore,  conscious  of  ignorance  in 
pictures,  should  consent  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  it;  but  that  forbearance  we 
can  scarcely  expect — fashion  and  van- 
ity will  do  their  work  in  this  world, 
though  the  nation's  trustees  may  not 
do  theirs.  The  position  is  difficult, 
from  the  manv  doubts  entertained, 
oven  by  good  collectors,  and  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  known  to  exist  upon 
works  of  art.  But  as  the  position  is 
difficult — so  is  it  the  more  honourable, 
if  the  duties  attached  to  it  be  ade- 
quately performed.  Now  there  is  a 
miserable  failure. 

There  is  a  general  outcry  against 
the  building  of  the  National  Gallery — 
we  have  never  yet  heard  it  spoken  of 
but  with  contempt — and  doubtless  it 
deserves  all  that  has  been  said  against 
il ;  but  lot  not  the  faults  of  the  exte« 
ilor  and  the  architect  cover  the  faults 
within,  of  interior  management  and 
of  the  managers.  Their  great  fault 
is,  that  they  do  little  or  nothing.  We 
hear,  indeed,  hopes  expressed  publicly 
in  Parliament — by  those,  too,  who 
could,  if  they  set  about  it,  realize  those 
hopes — that  a  gallery  more  worthy  the 
nation  should  bo  built ;  but  even  here 
it  is  all  talk,  and  the  portion  of  the 
public|who  love  art,  are  lukewarm  upon 
the  subject,  when  they  see  it  occasion- 
ally thus  taken  up  as  a  Parliamentary 
farce  in  a  flourishing  way,  and  ending 
in  nothing;  and  while  they  see,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  little  probability 
there  is,  according  to  our  rate  of  pur- 
chases, of  having  pictures  to  put  into 
one. 

We  have  said,  it  is  our  office  to  be 
critical  upon  the  purchases ;  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  with  perfect  freedom, 
give  our  opinion  of  these  two  pictures, 
the  recent  additions — <'  The  Murillo 
and  the  Guide.**  The  first  is  a  fa- 
Yourable  specimen  of  the  master.  We 
do  not  think  this  of  the  Guide.  The 
**  St  John  and  Lamb**  is  a  well  known 
picture,  and  was  purchased  by  Sir 
Simon  Clarke  in  Paris.  It,  we  believe, 
together  with    the    ^<  Good  Shep. 
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herd,"  was  a  present  from  a  Spanish 
grandee  to  the  Marquis  de  Lassay, 
and  from  him  went  into  the  hands  of 
a  dealer.  So  far  there  is  something 
of  a  pedigree  attached  to  it ;  a  matter 
of  no  little  moment  among  collectors, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  schools,  whose  excellence 
lying  rather  in  the  conception  of  sub* 
ject  and  expression  than  in  execution, 
their  works  are  not  so  readily  and 
certainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  hand 
of  the  masters  whose  names  they  bear. 
The  subject  is  the  child,  St  John.  It 
is  extremely  simple  in  its  composition. 
It  is  judiciously  coloured,  very  simply, 
remarkable  for  the  absence  of  all  bright 
and  violent  colours.  The  chiaroscuro, 
too,  is  pleasing — the  lights  and  shadows 
sweetly  and  tenderly  falling  into  each 
other — the  whole  being  rather  of  a  deep 
and  sombre  cast.  There  is  a  great 
expression  of  goodness  in  the  counte- 
nance, and  of  gentleness  in  the  atti- 
tude. Here  are  certainly  great  diffi- 
culties of  art  overcome.  We  give  it 
our  praise  so  far ;  but  when  we  look 
for  the  expression  of  the  child  of  a 
divine  mission,  we  look  in  vain.  That 
was  a  subject  above  Murillo.  This  is 
a  pleasing  peasant  boy  :  it  is  no  more. 
The  master  could  never  go  beyond 
this.  He  could  not  elevate  a  subject ; 
and  one  of  divine  pathos  he  was  sure 
to  degrade.  Yet  if  the  work  does  not 
come  up  to  this  point  of  expression-— 
of  a  tenderness  more  than  human — of 
a  power  and  aknowledge  divine — what 
is  it  ?  Where  it  fails  it  leaves  yon 
nothing  in  the  place  of  the  failure; 
for  seeing  what  it  aims  to  be,  the 
spectator  is  unwilling  to  become  as  it 
were  an  accomplice  in  the  deteriora- 
tion. It  is  rather,  therefore,  a  picture 
for  the  artist,  who  can  see  in  it  the 
subordinate  difficulties  overcome ;  who 
can  admire  the  colouring,  the  chiaro- 
scuro, and  texture,  than  for  the  less 
initiated,  who  look  to  be  affected  by 
the  subject  without  considering  rules 
of  art.  We  have,  on  another  occa- 
sion, noticed  the  attempts — successful 
attempts — to  create  a  fashion  for  Mn* 
rillo ;  to  give  him  a  rank  in  public 
estimation  be  docs  not  deserve.  He 
is  a  very  clever  third  or  fourth  rate 
master.  His  great  defect  is  his  vul- 
garity :  he  is  never  quite  equal  to  high 
subjects.  He  tells  his  story  histori- 
cally, not  poetically.  His  exocntioDf 
too,  is  often  far  from  pleasing:  it 
is  strong  without  certainty  at  leas^ 
AA^  \&  1^0  Qi^«a  ^«^\u     We  would 
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Y  a  word  against  this  purchase, 
'ere  not  that  it  may  have  been 
exclusion  of  other  pictures.  It 
iry  good  specimen  of  the  master. 
e  confess,  (and  have  no  doubt 
idgment  in  art  will  be  called  in 
on,  or  contemned,)  that  we  re- 
Qo  sort  of  pleasure  from  nine  in 
f  Murillo*s  pictures  —  on  the 
try,  that  they  are  displeasing  in 
respect  or  other.  Nor  should 
'ten  look  at  this  picture  of  St 
were  it  in  our  own  possession ; 
}y  the  by,  something  may  be 
\er  said  upon  the  subject  of 
Dg  and  un  pleasing  pictures,  the 
lents  they  convey — how  they 
the  mind — from  thence  might 
iwn  rules  of  value  somewhat 
nt  from  those  which  fashion  has 
ished.  The  Guide  appears  to 
clever,  free,  and  flashy  study,  a 
for  a  Magdalen,  probably  in- 
1  to  be  introduced  into  some  very 
picture,  with  figures  above  the 
f  nature.  It  is  not  in  Guide's 
to  manner ;  somewhat  in  his 
and  washy  style,  weak  in  colour: 
more,  in  fact,  than  a  dead  co- 
g.    The  freedom  of  execution  is 

almost  flippant— the  plat/  of  a 
sed  and  wanton  hand.  It  is  all 
artist,  not  of  nature.  It  some- 
reminds  us  of  that  which  was 
rly  in  the  possession  of  Mr  West, 
hich  was  puffed  to  so  wonderful 
utation — the  "  Head  Crowned 
Thorns  '* — a  weak,  washy,  inex- 
ve  head ;  the  two  pictures  all  of 
me  time,  though  it  is  by  far  the 

Surely  Guide  never  could  have 
led  to  have  left  the  lower  part  of 
ce  of  the  Magdalen  so  large  and 
tened  off,  or  it  was  intended  to 
>een  seen  from  a  position  in  which 
ould  not  have  been  noticed, 
ving  made  our  remarks  upon 
purchases,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
fer   to    the   account   given    of 

in  the  House  of  Commons 
ir   Robert   Peel.     We   extract 

the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
>th  July : — "  Upon  the  vote  for 
)0  to  purchase  pictures  for  the 
nal  Gallery,  Mr  Hume  'wished 
ow  on  what  judgment  these  were 
it,  as  he  had  heard  of  objections 
to  them.'    Mr  Gordon  replied, 

they  had  been  purchased  at  a 
c  sale,  and  by  the  trustees  of  the 
)nal  Gallery.'  Sir  Robert  Peel 
ight  it  would  have  been  well  if 
ODovrable  gentleman  had  sped* 


fled  the  pictures  objected  to.     Cob* 
siderable  confidence  was  placed  in  the 
durectors  of  the  National  Gadlery  by 
the  Government,  and  that  confidence 
they  were  most  cautious  in  not  abus- 
ing.     The  pictures  last  bought  were 
from  the    collection  of   Sir    Simon 
Clarke.     As  to  the  condition  of  the 
pictures,  they  had  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Seymour,  (query,  Seguier  ?)      There 
were  two  Murillos  in  that  collection ; 
and  he  and  the  other  trustees  addressed 
the  treasury  to  permit  them  to  offer 
for  them.     They  had  only  asked  per- 
mission to  purchase  three  pictures- 
two  Murillos,  and  one  Guide.     For 
one  of  the  Murillos,  that  known  by 
the  name  of  The   Good  Shepherd, 
they  asked  to  be  allowed   to  offer 
2500  guineas ;  but  they  offered  in 
vain,     the     picture     having     been 
knocked  down    to    Mr   Rothschild^ 
For  the  other  MurUlo  they  had  offer- 
ed 2500  guineas ;  but  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Lord  Ashburton  for  3000  guineas. 
Lord  Ashburton,  however,  when  be 
heard  that  there  had  been  some  mis- 
apprehension on  the  subject,  offered 
the  purchase  to  the  trustees  for  2500 
guineas,  which  offer  they  accepted* 
With  regard  to  the  Guide,  which  they 
had  purchased  for  410  guineas,  he  be- 
lieved  that  if  it  were  to  be  offered  for  . 
sale  again,  it  would  fetch  double  that 
sum.     If  the  honourable  member  had 
any  other  question  to  ask,  he  hoped 
that  he  would  be  able  to  give  him  as 
satisfactory  an  answer  as  he  had  now 
done.'    Mr   Hume  saM — *  That  the 
right  honourable  baronet  had  not  an- 
swered what  he  wanted  to  know,  and 
had  answered  what  he  already  knew* 
He  wanted  to  know  whether  there  was 
any  report  or  correspondence  on  the 
subject  ?  If  the  right  honourable  ba- 
ronet had  not  been  in  the  house,  who 
else  could  have  given  them  the  infor- 
mation he  had  done?'    Sir  Robert 
Peel — •  Then  move   for  any   corre- 
spondence.*'    Mr  Hume  said — *  If 
there  were   any  correspondence   or 
certificates,  the  public  ought  to  be 
aware  of  it.'     Sir  R.   Peel  sdd— 
'  These  things  were  matters  of  record 
at  the  Treasury.* "  Then  follows  some 
sparring  on  the  Academy,  induced  by 
remarks  upon  the  buildmg — the  Na- 
tional Gallery — in  the  course  of  which 
Mr  Home  chooses  to  state,  that  the 
Academy  draw  a  revenue  of  L.  10,000 
from  the  exhibition,  which  Sir  R«  P^^V 
'thougbtnotto  encee^  \i.tkW^*    'Sxt 
R.  Peel  \ik«Yr\a©  ie\«.^^^  ^*  \Mb  ^>m^ 
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hop«  and  promiie  of  a  better  struc« 
ture— a  more  noble  National  Gallery. 
We  have  only  briefly  to  remark  upon 
one  passage  in  Sir  K.  Peers  spcecb^ 
witb  regard  to  the  purchase  of  these 

Sicturet.  He  says  the  trustees  have 
le  confidence  of  the  Governmentj  and 
were  "  most  cautious  not  to  abuse  it.** 
Now,  we  want  trustees  of  much  less 
caution ;  and  think  the  greatest  abuse 
of  the  confidence  of  the  Government^ 
If  they  really  have  it»  is  to  rate  it  so 
low  as  to  suppose  it  will  not  bear  a 
frequent  use.  If  the  confidence  is^ 
that  the  trustees  will  do  the  best  for 
the  nation — and  such  the  confidence 
ought  to  be»  or  it  deserves  not  the 
name^all  we  can  say  isj  the  public 
ffet  nothing  by  the  confidence,  and 
lose  a  great  deal  by  the  caution.  It 
is  surely  also  a  bad  method  of  nroceed. 
ing>  that  the  trustees  should  ask  of 
the  Treasury  to  be  allowed  to  offer 
specified  sums.  It  is  hardly  possible 
tnat  their  intentions  should  be  kept 
•ecrety  and  thus  they  create  competi- 
tors against  themselves.  As  we  be- 
fore remarked,  the  only  real  and  ser- 
^ceable  way  of  the  Government 
showing  confidence  in  the  trustees,  is 
to  vote  them  a  good  round  sum  at 
once,  leaving  the  disposal  of  it  entire* 
ly  to  their  discretion.  For  what  good 
]>urpose  can  it  answer  to  refer  a  par- 
ticular purchase  to  the  Treasury,  who, 
If  they  are  better  judges,  ought  to  be 
the  trustees;  if  they  are  not,  their 
opinions  can  only  be  at  best  an  unne- 
cessary clog  upon  the  decision. 

There  are  strong  recommendations 
made  to  purchase,  for  the  nation,  some 
of  the  pictures  of  the  Duke  of  Lucca, 
lately  exhibited.  We  are  told  that 
the  finest  are  already  sold,  with  an  in- 
timation that  they  may  be  still  obtain- 
ed for  the  National  Gallery.  When 
we  hear  from  all  quarters  the  same 
Bums  mentioned  as  the  estimated  va- 
lue of  pictures,  we  conclude  that  it 
proceecb  from  authority;  that  the 
proprietor  or  proprietors  cause  the 
circulatton  of  tne  reports  by  way  of 
easy  advertisement*  Thus  we  sup- 
pose the  sum  expected,  or  rather  we 
•hould  say  askedi  for  the  Raffaelle  is 
L*9000 — a  very  large  price  certainly 
•--so  that  we  rub  our  eyes  and  look 
again.  It  is  a  ran?  thinff  to  see  a 
L.9000  picture.  We  ima^ne,  there- 
fore, L.9000  on  one  side,  and  "  La 
Uadonna  del  Candelabri**  on  the 
0^r  2  we  teA  a  bias  to  art,  yet 
mba^ium  ItM  wf%ht :  wf  *<  IqoX  9iu 


this  picture  and  on  this  ;**  we  hesi- 
tate---alas !  in  all  matters  of  taste  to 
doubt  is  to  condemn.  The  next  thing 
is  to  probe  our  judgment,  and  see 
what  the  counsel  for  keeping  the  mo- 
ney has  to  say  in  defence.  The  con- 
noisscur  must  be  on  his  oath.  Will 
you  swear  it  is  a  Raffaelle  ? — now 
pray,  sir,  do  not  hesitate.  Such  and 
such  persons  thiuk  so ;  and  therefore 
you  will  think  for  yourself.  Why 
then,  really,  I  do  not  know.  Yasari 
and  Lanzi  do  not  mention  the  picture; 
yet  its  subject  is  striking,  and  the 
more  noticeable  from  the  peculiarity 
of  the  candelabri.  Let  us  describe  the 
picture.  We  have  a  print  of  it  before 
us,  engraved  by  Johannes  Folo;  but  he 
has  omitted  two  figures  and  the  can- 
delabri ; — why  has  he  done  so  ?  The 
omission  is  unquestionably  an  im- 
provement. Had  the  engraver  then 
a  better  taste  than  Raffaelle  ?— if  not, 
how  came  the  side  figures  and  the  can- 
delabri there  ?  We  have  it  as  we  find 
it,  and  describe  the  picture.  It  is  cir- 
cular ;  the  mother  is  holding  the  in- 
fant Jesus,  who  is  seated  on  a  pillow, 
his  left  hand  is  within  the  drapery  of 
the  mother  s  bosom  :  on  each  side  are 
boys  holding  candelabri ;  we  ought 
perhaps  to  say  angels.  Now  these, 
oe  they  angels,  are  very  hard,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  uncomfortable  in  exe- 
cution. If  they  have  any  expression, 
it  is  of  a  consciousness  that  they  have 
no  business  there.  The  cancielabri, 
too,  are  hard,  and  so  are  even  the 
flames,  which  throw  no  light,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  picture. 
The  introduction  is  a  mere  whim,  is 
if  it  had  been  the  order  of  the  purcha* 
eer.  Would  Raffaelle  have  submitted 
to  this  ?  For  none  under  a  Pope. 
There,  indeed,  he  might  a  little  stoop, 
as  he  did ;  but  then  he  rose  wonder- 
fully in  the  doing,  and  made  it  in  the 
end  hb  own  act  and  deed  ;  and  that 
is  his  finest  work,  if  we  may  aay  one 
is  the  finest  where  there  are  so  many 
&ultless.  Then  the  question  arises, 
were  these  side  figures  and  candelabri 
put  in  afterwards  by  another  hand.  If 
80,  it  must  have  been  not  very  long 
after  the  picture  was  painted,  or  the 
different  texture  would  be  observable. 
As  the  picture  was  hung  we  could  not 
tell.  The  painting  of  these  parts  is 
certiunly  very  different  from  that  of 
the  mother  and  child.  If  the  con- 
noisseur, then,  is  puzzled,  and  cannot 
take  upon  himself  to  swear  that  Raf- 
fai^Wi^^^  Qx  ^<ixA\.\^l  U^  to  whom 
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else  can  it  be  attributed  ?  Some  might  these  pictures  in  the  Natioial  Gal- 
say  Andrea  del  Sarto  ;  may  it  not  be  leiy. 

more  like  Julio  Romano  ?  Why  more  The  "  Christ  before  Pilate,"  Ge- 
like  ?  Because,  though  it  is  exquisite-  rard  Honthorst,  is  a  picture  that  hai 
Ij  painted,  has  much  expression  that  most  unaccountably  acquired  a  repu- 
is  beautiful,  the  flesh  tints  fall  too  sud**  tation.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  Duke 
denly  into  shade,  and  that  a  brown  of  Lucca  gave  four  thousand  pounds 
shade ;  this  gives  a  little  too  much  for  it ;  and  that  even  now  it  has  been 
harshness,  a  suddenness  to  the  effect:  selected  in  preference  to  one  of  the 
when  the  eye  has  long  dwelt  upon  the  Caracci.  It  is  intended  for  a  fire- 
composed  and  sweet  modesty  of  the  light  effect ;  yet  is  without  depth,  or 
Madonna,  and  beauty  of  the  child,  it  solemnity,  or  power,  or  expression, 
begins  to  be  a  little  dissatisfied  with  or  any  one  thing  that  we  can  see,  to 
the  brown,  and  somewhat  opaque  sha-  recommend  it.  It  is  downright  dls* 
dows,  and  very  soon  wishes  tne  can-  agreeable  throughout ;  we  cannot 
dclabri  irrevocably  at  the  brokers.  conceive  why  it  should  ever  have 
We  do  not  sav  that  it  is  not  a  Raf-  been  in  any  estimation  at  all.  But  it 
faelle,  nor  that  it  is  not  worth  a  great  has  once,  it  seems,  fetched  a  high 
deal ;  but  that  we  should  be  very  sorry  price,  and  therefore  will  again.  Cer- 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  giving  tain  collectors  are  like  sheep  to  fol- 
nine  thousand  guineas  for  it  for  the  low  a  leader,  each  one  leaping  a  little 
nation ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  higher  than  his  predecessor.  We 
trustees  will  find  an  opportunity  of  need  not  add,  that  we  most  sincerely 
exercising  their  one  virtue,  caution,  hope  the  trustees  will  not  bum  theiv 
There  are  in  the  collection  four  Ca«  fingers  by  touching'  this  fire- piece, 
raccis,  three  of  them  very  fine ;  *'  the  There  is  a  celebrated  picture  among 
Woman  of  Canaan,"  by  Annibale ;  them  of  Pcderico  Baroccio,  "  the 
**  Christ  healing  the  Blind,"  Ludo-  Noli  me  tangere,'*  Engraved  by  Raf- 
yico ;  *'  Christ  raising  the  Widow*8  faelle  Morghen.  There  is  sweetness 
Son,*'  by  Agostino  ;  ''  the  Holy^  Vir-  in  the  expression  of  both  figures :  the 
gin,  Jesus,  St  John,  and  two  Saints,*'  one  should  have  had  more  than 
Annibale.  This  last  is  not  to  bo  men-  sweetness.  The  attitude  of  the  Sa- 
tioned  with  the  others.  The  finest  of  viour  is  not  quite  pleasant.  It  is  a 
these  is  unquestionably  **  the  Woman  fine  picture  of  the  master.  The  pink- 
of  Canaan,  Annibale.  It  is  a  vigor-  ness  of  his  flesh,  set  off  by  blue 
ous  work,  admirable  in  colour  and  touches,  is  peculiarly  the  defect  of 
composition.  We  desire  but  one  the  master,  and  is  very  conspicuous, 
thing— to  have  the  abominable  cur  in  this  picture.  Nor  did  he  undeN 
painted  out.  At  the  feet  of  the  woman  stand  colour  as  a  means  of  effecting 
IS  a  beast  of  a  dog,  as  ugly  a  turn-  sentiment. 

spit  as  ever  was  seen,  and  not  even  Though  of  somewhat  a  <}uaint 
well  painted.  She  appears  to  have  style,  we  greatly  admire  **  the  Virgin, 
recently  produced  puppies;  and  to  Jesus,  St  Ann,  St  Johni  and  four 
this  wretch  tho  pnncipal  flgure  of  Saints,**  by  Francesco  Francia.  Not- 
Christ  is  pointing.  One  would  al-  withstanding  that  this  picture  par- 
most  imagine  some  envious  rival  takes  of  the  stiffness  of  the  early 
painter  had  stolen  into  Annibale*s  school,  there  is  so  much  chaste  beau- 
studio,  and  daubed  in  the  creature,  as  ty,  kept  up  with  so  much  purity  of 
a  practical  critique  upon  the  pointing  colour,  that  the  mind  is  pleased  and 
hand.  It  seems  to  make  the  moral,  raised,  and  is  even  earned  back  to 
and  at  the  same  time  caricature  the  the  days  of  the  Holy  Saints  by  the 
subject.  'It  is  the  **  »vtf  iff  uftt.**  unoffending  quamtness  of  the  man- 
Was  Annibale  constrained  to  put  in  ner.  We  should  wish  to  see  this  pic« 
this  creature,  and,  so  compelled,  put  ture,  with  its  **  lunetta,"  *'  the  Dead 
it  in  as  ill  as  possible  ;  and  what  did  Christ  upon  the  Mother's  lap,*'  in 
we  say  with  respect  to  the  '*  Cande-  the  National  Gallery.  Poor  Fran- 
labri?'*  But  Annibale  Caracci  and  oesco!  we  can  easily  conceive  him, 
Raffaelle  were  very  different  persons,  from  the  work,  to  have  been  a  man 
This  is,  however,  the  finest  of  the  of  exquisite  sensibility.  The  story 
Caraccis.  We  like,  too,  the  Agos-  told  of  him  is  interestmg.  HIb  real 
tino.     We  should  be  happy  to  9e^  niime  was  Raibollm.    Ha  ^%&  X^^xtL 
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in  Bologna  in  1450,  contemporary 
with  Raffaelle ;  it  is  said  that  from  ago 
and  infirmity  he  was  unable  to  go  to 
Rome  to  see  the  immortal  works  of 
Raffaelle.     Yet  was  his  curiosity  in 

gart  gratified.  For  when  Raffaelle 
ad  painted  a  St  Cecilia  for  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte  at 
Bologna^  he  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to 
Francia,  requesting  him  to  see  it  fix- 
ed in  its  place.  The  letter  delighted 
the  old  man  beyond  measure ;  but  so 
great  was  hb  astonishment  on  open- 
ing the  case^  says  the  account^  at  so 
much  perfection  in  design,  grace, 
expression,  and  exquisite  finishing, 
that  it  threw  him  into  au  invincible 
melancholy  and  despair,  convinced 
Uiat  neither  he  nor  any  other  painter 
could  equal  so  consummate  a  master ; 
it  had  such  an  effect  upon  him  that 
he  pined  and  died. 

**  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,** 
Nicholas  Poussin,  is  a  picture  grand- 
ly conceived,  and  executed  with  great 
simplicity  of  effect.  It  is  so  very 
thin  in  the  shadows ;  more  so,  pro- 
bably, than  when  fresh  from  the 
easel,  that  it  looks  less  finished  than 
it  is.  This  exhibition  contained 
ninety- four.  The  remainder  of  the 
Duke  of  Lucca's  pictures  were  sold 
by  Messrs  Christie  and  Manson,  and 
were  of  so  little  value,  that  they  only 
brought  L.897.  We  have  thought  it 
not  undesirable  to  make  these  remarks 
upon  the  few  principal  pictures  of 
tms  collection,  (which,  by  the  by,  is 
not  one  of  great  date,)  because  we 
know  that  some  at  least  of  them  are 
strongly  recommended  as  a  national 
purchase. 

Aware  that  we  may  differ  greatly 
from  many  whose  taste  and  judgment 
we  do  not  question,  we  have  given  our 
reasons  with  our  objections ;  so  that  if 
they  are  not  tenable  upon  examination, 
the  pictures  will  rise  above  them. 
Making,  as  wo  do,  a  sort  of  picture 


tour,  we  see  many  very  fine  works, 
and  commonly  ask  if  the  trustees  of 
the  Gallery  have  seen  some  that  are 

gurchasable.  The  reply  generally 
,  that  they  will  not  look  at  them. 
We  have  been  half  Inclined  to  enu- 
merate fine  works,  and  to  say  where 
they  are  to  be  seen— such  as  we  may 
think  worthy  a  National  Gallery; 
but  upon  consideration  it  might  be 
thought  impertinent,  do  no  good,  and 
the  possessors  may  not  like  the  sort 
of  publicity.  There  is  a  quackery 
even  in  collecting,andin  exhibiting  too. 
Why  is  the  Soult  Gallery  ao  called? 
When  there  happen  to  be  one  or  two^ 
perhaps,  that  belonged  to  the  collection 
of  Marshal  Soult.  We  have  rather  a 
spite  against  the  Marshal ;  first,  for 
the  military  plunder,  and  more  than 
all,  for  infecting  us  with  a  Murillo 
mania. 

We  intend  to  make  some  farther 
extracts  from  our  note-book,  offering 
remarks  upon  a  few  of  tht  pictures 
in  the  British  Institution,  Pali- Mall; 
and  very  sincerely  do  we  now  offer  our 
thauks  to  the  governors  and  exhibitors 
for  the  annual  pleasure  afforded. 
There  is  always  a  predominance  of 
good.  There  is  no  Exhibition  from 
which  the  public  taste  may  acquire  so 
much  improvement  as  from  this.  £x« 
cepting  some  inestimable  and  im- 
movable pictures  abroad,  it  may  bo 
safely  asserted  that  this  country  can 
boast  in  private  collections  the  finest 
in  the  world.  They  are  not  seen  as 
a  whole,  as  in  some  foreign  galleries ; 
and  it  b  a  very  great  thing  that  a  suf- 
ficient number  are  annusdly  brought 
together  by  the  governors  of  the 
institution.  No  apology  can  be  neces- 
sary for  any  freedom  of  remarks,  be- 
cause what  is  publicly  exhibited,  fairly 
courts  criticism ;  and  sure  we  are, 
that  the  high-minded  possessors  love 
art  too  well  to  claim  privilege  of  ex- 
emption. 
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We  haye  often  purposed  to  write  a 
lermon  on  that  ode  of  Anacreon,  be- 
ginnings 

^  God  gave  horns  to  the  bull^  hoofs 
to  the  horse*  swiftness  to  the  hare,  a 
gaping  of  toothed  jaw  to  the  lion,  fins 
to  the  fish,  wings  to  the  bird,  wisdom 
(f^tfn/M)  to  men,  and  to  women 
bcAnty/*  For  if  there  be  in  any 
author,  sacred  or  profane,  a  text  which 
might  afibrd  the  groundwork  of  a  dis- 
course on  genuine  contentment  of 
spirit,  and  catholicity  of  taste,  this  is 
the  text.  It  does  not  indeed  say, 
what  might  appear  heterodox,  that  all 
things  are  good — but  it  says  that  there 
is  some  good  in  all  things ;  and  that  God 
neyer  created  any,  the  smallest  worm, 
much  less  a  reasoning  man,  without 
some  special  weapon  of  defence  against 
the  pricks,  aud  thorns,  and  protrusive 
angularities  of  fate,  to  which  each 
particular  creature  might  bo  subject. 
Now,  there  are  many  pricks,  and 
thorns,  and  protrusive  angularities — 
to  our  English  taste  at  least — in  Vi- 
enna. There  is  a  double  despotism, 
unlimited  over  soul  and  body — a  con- 
spiracy (shall  we  say  ?)  of  priests  to 
keep  down  the  soul,  and  a  conspiracy 
of  far- spreading,  tight- tying  bureaucra- 
tists  to  keep  down  the  body — a  jealous 
censorship  of  the  pressman  Argus. 
eyed  police— an  exclusive  aristocracy, 
admitting  a  flaunting  Mrs  TroUope 
now  and  then  by  special  favour  into 
its  godlike  fellowship  —  but  sitting 
apart,  for  the  general,  from  vulgar 
mortality  in  a  coroneted  coach,  like 
the  lady  of  title  in  Mr  Hood's  steam- 
boat, *^  not  condescending  even  to  be 
drowned  with  her  inferiors ;  *'  and 
then  in  the  far  north  distance  there  is 
the  famous  (or  infamous)  Spielberg, 
frowning  with  dark  reminiscences. 
All  this  i^  bad  enough.  But  did  God 
leave  the  Austrians  altogether  defence- 
less against  these  things  ?  Md  ytt«iTo ! 
A  light  heart,  and  a  merry  blood,  and 


an  easy  conscience,  make  all  these 
thmgs,  and  worse,  tolerable.  To 
a  singing  and  dancing  generation  the 
Spielberg,  with  all  its  horrors,  exists 
only  in  posse.  The  Viennese  believe 
in  it  as  they  believe  in  the  devil,  most 
piously,  but  as  in  a  thing  with  which 
they — good  and  peaceable  Christian 
people,^  loving  God  and  honouring 
the  Raiser^never  ca7i  have  any  thing 

Practically  to  do.  *'  Our  good  Kaiser 
'ranz,"  (or  Ferdinand,)  they  opine,  is 
paid  specially  for  attending  to  these 
things.  He  is  the  captain,  and  Prince 
Mettemich  is  head  engineer  of  the 
great  steam- vessel  of  the  state.  Bless- 
ed be  God,  not  the  cares,  but  the 
pleasures  of  life's  navigation  are  ours  I 
We  are  the  passengers  in  the  ship  of 
mortality,  travelling  through  time  to 
eternity,  where  we  expect  to  find  not 
only  a  new  heaven,  but  also  a  new 
earth  ;  not  only  a  new  Jerusalem,  but 
also  a  new  "  Wtdnstadt:  *'  and  to  sing 
and  to  dance,  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and 
to  make  merry,  is  literally  our  business 
here,  (when  we  can,)  and  a  very 
pleasant  business  it  is.  While  you^ 
Britons,  brawl,  and  battle,  and  tear 
one  another's  eyes  out,  and  bespatter 
each  other  daily  with  Whig  and  Tory 
bedevilment — a  spectacle  ludicrous  to 
gods  and  men,  like  the  hostile  hind- 
legs  and  fore-legs  of  the  elephant  in 
the  melodrame — we  swim,  and  cradle, 
and  envelope  ourselves  in  the  undulat- 
ing harmonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
the  most  musical,  the  most  joyous, 
the  most  happy,  the  most  contented, 
tho  most  loyal,  the  most  religious, 
and  (according  to  our  own  notions) 
alsa  tho  most  moral  people  in  the 
universe.  These  things  are,  have 
long  been,  proverbial.  Mrs  Trollope, 
though  she  assumed  a  wonderftil  air 
of  importance,  as  if  revealing  things 
hidden  to  mortal  men  ;  and  informing 
us  for  the  first  time,  that,  beyond  the 
mountains  also,  happiness  does  dwells 
preached  no  new  gospel  when  she 
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preached  this.  We  only  say,  mark 
the  philosophy  of  it ;  for  heroes,  mo- 
ral or  iatellectuaU  you  must  not  look 
in  Vienna.  The  bull  is  not  hero  to 
whom  God  gave  horns,  nor  the  lion 
with  his  ;^«r^*  •^•frm,  nor  the  eagle 
(except  in  the  painted  heraldry  of  the 
empire)  with  his  wings ;  but  you  have 
mortal  men  who  live  and  enjoy  life, 
and  bless  God  daily  that  they  live. 
If  the  Viennese  were  put  on  a  philoso- 
phical jury,  they  would  assuredly  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  insanity  against  that 
Frenchman,  whoever  he  was,  that 
dared  to  use  the  impious  phrase,  **  le 
tnalheur  cCitre,''  Nor  let  any  "  Pres- 
byterian sour,"  {absit  invidiaf)  or 
hard  Englishman,  whose  delight  is  in 
battling,  think  this  a  small  thing.  It 
is  a  great  virtue — the  very  Venus 
among  the  moral  goddesses— HE  ARTiLT 
TO  ENJOY  EXISTENCE.  TMs  vlrtuo  God 
l^ave  to  the  Viennese,  the  only  compen- 
sation they  have  for  the  want  of  what 
we,  in  this  fox-hunting  country,  and 
those  furred  and  silvered  mandarins  in 
Hunffarv,  call  a  free  constitution,  and 
the  healthy  exercise  of  the  lungs  in 
•peaking  six  months  every  year  about 
grievances.  Let  no  man  grudge  it. 
And  if  there  be  any  person  who  will 
look  upon  that  proud  circle  of  smiling 
fauxbourgs,  and  not  give  free  outlet 
for  the  moment  to  a  gush  of  universal 
good  fellowship,  wholly  regardless  of 
the  last  edition  of  the  Book  of  Eti- 
quette, and  the  sage  precepts  of 
Aytyt ;  and  who  will  not,  as  he 
prances  through  the  lively  Prater, 
allow  his  fancy  to  revel  freely  in  the 
unbelted  whims  of  a  careless  merri- 
ment, that  man  is  a  prig  and  a 
pedant ;  and,  if  he  seeks  a  foreign  do- 
micile, may  establish  himself  at  Peters- 
burg, where,  as  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry tells  us,  there  is  "  such  an 
indescribable  yacuum,"  not  in  the 
•warming  and  whirling  jubilee  of 
Vienna.  We,  when  we  are  at  Rome, 
intend  to  do  as  the  Pope  does ;  always, 
of  course— «a/{M>yKr«  cujuslibet — saving 
the  rights  of  the  categorical  impera- 
tive, and  the  Ten  Commandments. 

We  have  been  often  told  that  Paris 
is  France  ;  Vienna  is  not  Austria. 
Austria  is  a  giant  with  many  arms ; 
and  one  arm  is  of  fi^old,  and  another  of 
silver,  another  of  iron,  and  another  of 
clay :  one  grows  naturally  and  organ- 
ically out  of  the  body — the  other  is 
fixed  on  mechanioally  by  the  hobnails 
q(  soldiership  and  the  packthread  of 


diplomacy ;  this,  the  blow  that  riveted 
may  wrench — that,  if  you  dislocate,  the 
blood  will  come  pumping  out  of  the 
heart,  and  the  brain  will  stagger. 
Vienna  is  heart  and  head  both ;  but 
head  mainly  and  exclusively  ;  for 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  have  each  a 
little  heart  of  their  own,  fiery  and 
proud ;  and  Lombardy  has  a  heart, 
also,  full  of  rabid  and  bitter,  blood— 
sitting,  like  the  eagle  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  very  sullen  and  discontented 
—remembering  Loch-na-gar.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  every,  clever  lady, 
mounted  on  a  publisher*s  palfrey, 
that  can  ride  up  to  this  capital  as  to 
a  citadel,  and  write  veni,  yini,  vici, 
with  a  stroke  of  her  pen,  as  the 
Allies  entered  Paris  suddenly  in  1814, 
and  no  more  was  heard  of  '*  the  great 
nation."  Napoleon  himself  had  to 
fight  two  of  his  hardest  battles  (in 
1809)  after  he  had  mastered  Vienna ; 
and  a  man  may  even  make  himself 
master  of  all  the  creative  ideas  that 
radiate  from  the  recesses  of  the  state 
chancery  in  Vienna,  and  be  very  igno- 
rant all  the  while  of  the  strong  under- 
currents of  social  energy  in  Bohe- 
mia, Gallicia,  Hungary,  Lombardy, 
Venice,  b^  the  agency  of  which  the 
future  political  geology  of  the  Aus** 
trian  empire  (if  the  empire  remain) 
shall  be  formed.  We  must,  therefor^, 
proceed  with  caution,  when  we  attempt 
to  frame  to  ourselves  some  intelligible 
notions  on  such  a  wide  subject  as  Aus- 
tria and  the  Austrians.  Perhaps  the 
following  points,  which  we  will  set 
down  in  order,  may  serve  as  nuclei 
round  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
our  stray  observations  on  this  subject 
may  conveniently  arrange  themselves. 

1.  The  form  of  government  in 
Austria  is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  in 
which  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is 
limited  by  no  opposing  power  what- 
ever, recognised  by  the  law. 

2.  The  leading  principles  of  this 
form  of  government,  as  it  is  practically 
administered  in  Austria,  are  centrali- 
zation in  the  controlling  energies,  the 
strictest  subordination  in  the  functional 
members,  and  uniformity  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  results. 

d.  The  temper  of  the  government 
is  mild  and  gentle ;  its  aim  internal 
peace  and  tranquillity  rather  than 
external  grandeur ;  and  its  general 
policy  is  conciliation. 

4.  The  great  central  controlling 
energy  is  German* 
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5.  la  Austria  Proper,  and  the  statee 
that  haTo  long  been  attached  to  the 
archduchy^  and  in  which  the  German 
language  is  predominant^  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  goyernment  has  prac- 
tically the  most  free  and  unlimited 
play  ;  while  in  Bohemia^  and  yet  more 
in  Hungary^  a  strong  feudal  power  in 
a  non- German  nobility,  modifies  and 
controls  in  various  ways  the  practical 
efficiency  of  the  government :  and  in 
Italy>  strong  national  feelings  and 
ancient  antipathies^  with  more  dis- 
agreeable acoompanimentsi  produce  a 
similar  result. 

6.  The  religion  that  gives  a  cha^ 
racter  and  a  colour  to  the  government^ 
notwithstanding  some  rather  exten- 
sive reforms  in  matters  of  church 
polity,  is»  and  has  been  for  ages,  in 
spirit  essentially  Roman  Catholic. 

7.  In  material  and  physical  resour- 
ces, Austria  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  luxuriant  in  Europe. 

With  these  few  leading  ideas  to 
guide  us — points  of  the  compass,  as  it 
were,  by  which  to  determine  our 
whereabouts — we  intend,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  to  give  our  readers  a 
sketch  of  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  Austrians,  such  as  we  lately 
attempted  of  the  Germans  generally. 
We  have  found  no  better  draughtsman 
for  this  purpose  than  our  old  friend, 
Herr  Weber ;  but  we  have  added  to 
him  another  German,  Wolfgang  Men- 
zel,  whose  name  is  a  sufficient  pledge 
of  something  substantial ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  contrast  or  comparison,  we 
shall  also  allow  ourselves  to  hear  evi- 
dence from  an  Englishman,  who  has 
presented  us  with  two  of  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  volumes  of 
foreign  travelling  that  we  have  met 
with  for  some  years.  Not  that  Mr 
Turnbull  is  a  travel- writer  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word,  strong  in 
describing  old  castles,  and  nimble  in 
bandying  about  multifarious  gossip; 
but  he  has  taken  the  trouble  seriously 
to  3tu(fy  the  institutions  of  the  country 
which  he  perambulates,  and  given  us 
as  intelligible  a  scheme  of  its  social 
geography  as  can  be  given  with  lines 
and  circles  upon  paper.  Bating  a 
litUe  pardonable  partiality  for  a  fa- 
vourite theme,  which  the  British  In- 
stinct of  his  readers  will  not  be  slow  to 
correct,  Mr  Tumbull's  second  volume 
is  truly  a  most  excellent  performance ; 
and  the  greatest  compliment  that  we 
can  pay  it  is  to  say^  that  it  is  nQt 


likely  to  bo  frequenUy  asked  for  in  the 
circulating  libraries.  With  half  a 
dozen  such  works,  seriously  written  by 
serious  men,  who  feel  some  of  that 
reasonable  respect  for  their  subject^ 
for  themselves,  and  for  their  readers, 
that  was  wont  to  be  associated  with 
the  name  of  a  book,  we  may  hope  by 
degrees  to  redeem  ourselves  from  the 
imputation  of  culpable  ignorance  in 
foreign  matters,  which  has  so  long 
rested  on  us. 

Of  our  other  guides  we  shall  only 
say,  that  Weber,  from  his  cheerful 
temper,  and  pleasant  gossiping  wit^ 
seems  perfectly  **  at  home  in  the 
**  Wiaostadt  ;'*  and  that  the  testimony 
of  Menzel  is  peculiarly  valuable,  as  he 
is  somewhat  of  a  stern  constitution- 
albt,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
looked  on  the  Imperial  city  with  any 
such  romantic  predilections  as  those 
which  seem  to  have  woven  a  glamour 
before  the  eyes  of  Mrs  TroUope.  With 
him,  therefore,  for  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture,  we  are  safe;  and  with 
him  we  now  plunge  tit  mediae  res, 
without  further  preface.  We  trans- 
late a  whole  chapter  to  begin  with, 
for  the  sake  of  completeness,  not  omit- 
ting even  the  description  of  the  locality^ 
weU-known  as  that  must  be  to  many 
of  our  readers. 

*<  Vienna  spreads  itself  before  the 
eye  of  the  stranger  with  a  most  impos- 
ing grandeur ;  not  indeed  from  with- 
out, in  the  direction  in  which  I  came, 
(from  Saltzburg,)  but,  properly  speak- 
ing, after  you  are  in  it.  You  pass  the 
wide<*spreading  range  of  fauxbourgs, 
and  find  yourself  in  an  open  circus  or 
ring,  more  than  a  mile  in  diameter, 
wreathed  round  with  the  neat,  and 
here  and  there  magnificent,  buildings 
of  the  fauxbourgs.  This  circus  is 
covered  with  green  turf,  and  inter, 
sected  by  countless  allet/e ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  smiling  envelopment 
rises  massively  the  old  town,  or  Vi- 
enna proper,  with  its  central  point, 
the  high-towering  steeple  of  St  Ste- 
phen's. This  centralization  of  the 
city,  this  green  open  space,  this  am- 
phitheatrical  situation  of  the  faux, 
bourgs,  gives  Vienna  an  air  ofregu. 
larity,  which  enables  the  eye  easily 
to  take  in  its  vastness,  and  at  the 
same  time  heightens  in  no  small 
degree  the  grand  total  efiect  of  the 
Imperial  city.  When  the  fault  of 
mere  mechanical  uniformity  is  avoided* 
.  I  know  notioing  nVi^XikVim^tvi^  %  «^ 
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BO  much  as  regularity ;  it  enables  the 
mass,  as  it  were,  to  control  its  own 
magnificence.  And  one  is  so  much 
the  more  pleased  with  this  peculiar 
beauty  in  Vienna*  that  the  plan  of  the 
city  is  thus  a  perfect  type  of  the  spirit 
of  the  empire*  and  the  character  of  the 
Viennese ;  stable  and  massive  within ; 
without*  broad*  luxuriant*  and  sunny. 
"  In  the  interior  city  only*  the  streets 
are  dark  and  narrow ;  but  this  part  is 
only  the  sixth  of  the  whole*  being  in- 
habited only  by  50,000  men*  while  the 
fauxbourgs  number  250,000 ;  and 
besides*  this  contrast  of  the  dingy  pa* 
laces  in  the  centre — a  stereotype  of 
the  middle  ages — with  the  bright  mo- 
dem edifices  of  the  periphery,  adds 
one  charm  more  to  the  yiew.  In  this 
sea  of  palaces*  buildings  that  would 
command  attention  in  any  other  situa* 
tion*  are  passed  by  unnoticed.  The 
detail  is  lost  in  the  mass.  At  the  same 
time*  after  the  steeple  of  St  Stephen's* 
the  eye  rests  naturally  on  the  Imperial 
palace*  (jiie  Burg,)  There  is  an  air 
of  venerable  grey  antiquity  about  this 
building  which  awes  one.  It  is 
half-concealed*  however*  as  antiquity 
is  apt  to  be*  by  a  cluster  of  adjacent 
buildings  of  more  recent  date*  among 
which  the  Imperial  State- Chancery  is 
the  most  prominent.  These  two 
buildings — the  Burg  and  the  Chancery 
—represent  the  court  and  the  ministry 
—two  mighty  things  in  Austria*  like 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons  in  England*  but  not*  like 
these,  given  to  quarrel. 

*'  In  Vienna*  without  a  representa- 
tive constitution,  you  find  the  living 
representatives  of  all  the  various  peo- 
ples in  whose  languages  the  weal  of 
the  sovereign  is  supplicated.  I  know 
no  more  beautiful  heterogeneousness 
than  the  map  of  Austria*  and  no  more 
beautiful  centre  can  be  conceived  than 
this  kindly  Vienna ;  and  yet*  to  be 
strict*  that  which  is  so  beautiful  in 
each  individual  part*  as  a  whole  fails 
to  please.  There  are  women  in  whom 
every  detail  of  beauty  is  to  be  found* 
but  whose  general  impression  is  not 
favourable.  Such  is  Austria.  Not 
plastic  nature  has  here  cast  a  perfect 
organism  in  one  mould ;  but  a  wicked 
magic  has  stolen  the  beauties  of  a 
dozen  lovely  maids*  and  charmed  them 
together  into  a  beautiful  illusion*  which 
is  all*  and  none*  and  something  that 
your  eye  cannot  rest  upon  with  satis- 
lactjon.    The  whim  haunts  us  to  seek 


for  the  words  of  the  spell*  and  dinolve 
a  union*  that,  with  all  the  imponng 
grandeur  of  magnificent  multiformity^ 
is*  and  remains  unnatural. 

<'  The  genuine  Anstriao^  whom  tin 
stranger  figures  as  the  Teiy  beau  ideal 
of  German  phlegm,  is  the  most  merry 
Bursch  in  the  world.  The  me  inertim 
of  the  moral  world*  which  he  has  been 
said  to  represent*  he  represents'ooly  po- 
litically ;  in  this  sense*  howoTer^  it  is 
so  strong  that  the  sorroonding  nations 
seem  to  be  attracted  to  this  centre  by 
a  kind  of  cohesion.  The  Austrians 
live  as  it  were  in  an  isle  of  the  blest* 
without  being  aware  that  this  island  is* 
at  the  same  time*  the  magnetic  moun- 
tain by  which  all  the  lances,  sabres* 
and  daggers  of  the  Magyars*  Hano- 
verians* Czecbem  (Bohemians*)  and 
Lombards  are  polarized.  They  them- 
selves look  on  their  country  only  as  the 
Venus- mount  of  romance*  into  which 
the  stalwarth  Ritter  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west*  from  the  north  and 
from  the  south*  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly tumbles.  The  Viennese*  out  of 
the  stately  Roman  triumph*  haTe  made 
a  jovial  procession  of  Bacchanalians, 
and  the  captives  laugh  with  the  cap- 
tors. How  many  a  proud  nobleman, 
that  in  the  provinces  was  a  Cato*  in 
Vienna  becomes  a  Lucullus ! 

**  Strange*  too*  all  the  races  that  are 
subject  to  Austria  have  a  more  intel- 
lectual and  pregnant  physiognomy 
than  the  Austrian  proper ;  but  in  the 
giant  forms  of  the  Styrian  mountains* 
in  the  muscular  strength  and  light- 
ning-eye of  the  Tyrolese,  in  the  luzu- 
riant  fulness  of  blooming  animality* 
we  perceive  that  innate  vigour  which 
all  the  fiery  passions  and  intellectual 
energies  of  their  neighbours  have 
never  been  able  to  wear  out*  to  expel* 
or  to  subdue.  If  any  where*  we  see 
here  how  nature  exercises  a  giant 
power  that  not  every  spirit,  not  even 
every  '  spirit  of  the  age'  can  control. 
I  look  upon  these  healthy,  merry- 
blooded  Austrians  as  a  great  nursery 
of  nature*  reserved  by  Providence  for 
future  experiments*  so  to  speak,  with 
the  stifineckcd  generation  of  mortal 
men.  No  man  can  say  that  there  is 
not  good  stuff  in  the  Austrians*  of 
which  God*  in  his  own  good  time*  will 
make  use  in  some  fashion,  perhaps* 
unconceived  either  by  Mettemich  or 
Thiers.  The  Austrian  has  the  lyricsl 
clement— the  fine  under-current  of  feel- 
ing—in  common  with  his  neighbour 
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the  Stiabian ;  but  there  is  a  difPerencef 
and  not  a  small  one.  The  Suabian 
lores  moral  earnestness ;  he  sways  na- 
turally with  his  own  Schiller  in  the 
regions  of  the  ideal ;  while  the  Aus- 
trian rejoices  munly  in  the  comical 
and  humorousy  and  is,  practically,  a 
complete  Epicurean.  The  Suabian 
mingles  a  quiet  mirth  with  his  ear- 
nestness ;  the  Austrian  makes  his  rud- 
est jokes  palatable  by  a  tinge  of  the 
purest  and  most  kindly  sentiment.* 

**  The  physiognomy  of  the  Aus*» 
trian  is  unassuming,  open,  and  cheer- 
ful ;  with  this  the  dark  and  marked 
countenances  of  the  Hungarians,  Ita- 
lians, and  Bohemians,  form  a  striking 
contrast ;  while  these  again  differ  no 
less  among  themselves.  The  Hunga- 
rian has,  in  his  proud  and  dignified 
bearing,  something  set  and  formal, 
that  seems  to  border  on  the  phlegm 
of  the  Orientals  ;  inwardly  he  is  fiery 
enough.  The  Italian  carries  his  fire 
much  more  in  the  front ;  so  also  the 
Pole.  The  Bohemian  has  the  look  of 
a  man  who  has  long  been  accustomed, 
but  never  can  be  reconciled,  to  oppres- 
sion.  Wherever,  amid  the  multitude 
of  merry  faces  that  swarm  in  the  mer- 
riest city  of  the  world,  a  discontented 
visage  frowned  on  me  through  the 
sunshine,  that  was  the  face  of  a  Bohe- 
mian. 

Oi  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
others,  I  will  make  no  mention  here. 
Only  one  trait  of  a  Greek  lady  of 
high  rank,  I  must  mention.  Young, 
beautiful  as  the  Byzantine  Madonna, 
her  features  transfigured  in  loveliness, 
dressed,  after  the  Oriental  fashion, 
with  a  rich  adornment  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  she  walked  before  seve- 
ral elderly  ladies  of  her  own  country, 
and  on  either  side  of  her  the  poor 
people  of  the  fauzbourg  ran  in  throngs 
kissing  the  hem  of  her  garment  as  she 
passed.  This,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
was  in  gratitude  for  the  charities  of 


their  beautiful  benefactress,  who  had 
lived  long  in  Vienna,  a  voluntary  dea- 
coness and  guardian  angel  of  the  poor. 

"  The  lazaroni  of  Vienna,  are  the 
Sdavoniansof  the  Neutraer  Comitat,t 
and  other  Hungarian,  Croatian,  and 
Wallachian  tatterdemalionry,  (Lum^ 
pengesindel,)  whose  figure  is  marked  in 
every  limb  by  serfage  —  something 
that  the  free  son  of  the  west  must  see 
to  understand.  Sitting  apart,  I  be- 
held some  Wallachians  clothed  in  the 
coarsest  sackcloth,  and  with  long 
knotted  hair — human  beings  with  a 
physiognomy  truly  bestial.  Among 
the  Sclavonians,  however,  I  have  also 
seen  very  pretty  boys  and  goodly 
youths — that  is  to  say,  when  the  half- 
naked  little  god  could  be  seen  through 
the  swinish  dirt  in  which  he  was  enve- 
loped. 

'^  The  Hungarian  grenadiers  are 
famous;  picked  men — averyAntinous 
each ;  not  only  tall,  like  the  King  of 
Prussia's  celebrated  grenadiers,  but 
compact  also  and  well  proportioned. 

'<  The  Viennese  are  healthy,  good- 
looking,  and  cheerful ;  and  the  charm 
which  keeps  them  in  such  good  condi- 
tion is  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  their 
fine  climate*  but  mainly  their  instinc- 
tive skill  in  the  art  of  good  living, 
their  virtuosity,  to  them  a  second  na- 
ture, in  enjoying  existence ;  with  such 
gentleness  and  consideration,  however* 
as  not  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  own 
joys.  I  might  call  it  appropriately* 
epicurism  without passionaieness.X 

**  These  people  eat  and  drink  above 
all  praise;  but  there  is  nothing  of- 
fensive in  their  cherishing  of  the  ani- 
mal, nothing  of  the  English  Falstaff*, 
or  the  Bavarian  beer  tun.  Your  great 
eaters  and  drinkers  are  generally 
somewhat  coarse,  bestial,  and  unman- 
nerly ;  but  the  Viennese,  by  their  wise 
virtuosity,  as  I  said,  do  the  thing 
gently,  and  like  gentlemen.  They 
are  very  susceptible  of  the  tender  pas^ 


*  Der  Schwabe  hat  einen  gemutUichm  emH,  der  Oesterreiclter  einen  gemuihlichen 
fpoM,^*  We  have  here  encountered  that  ominoas  word  Gkmukthlich/  for  which  we 
refer  our  readers  to  our  July  number,  p.  127*  We  have,  on  this  occasion,  been  forced 
to  paraphrase. 

t  The  CcmitQt  is  a  couotj,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  grafieha/l,  of  which  Hun- 
gary is  divided  into  fifty-two. 

X  Epieuraitmus  ohne  leidenschaft.  We  do  not  think  Mensel  ii  happy  here.  The 
essence  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  is  to  enjoy  every  thing,  but  nothing  to  ezcets.  It 
ezclades  all  fire,  but  does  not  object  to  music.  The  Viennese  character  is  perfectly 
Epicorean,  without  the  necessity  of  any  qualification. 
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sion  ;    they  are  licentioas,  a   strict    care  that  hanken  after  forbiddeafinlt; 


moralUt  would  say ;  but  in  vain  will 
you  search  in  Vienna  for  those  hide* 
ous  faces  on  which  animal  passions 
have  printed  the  stamp  of  shame,  to 
be  met  with  so  frequently  in  Berlin 
and  Frankfort.  Perhaps  this  is  no 
compliment  to  Viennese  morality ;  they 
can  afford  to  he  easy  dilettantes  in 
that  which  makes  other  men  furrowed 
criminals ;  hut  they  never  lose  their 
smiles  and  their  amiability,  and,  what 
IB  a  main  thing,  their  good  health. 
Their  quiet  of  soul,  their  easy  good 
nature,  and  unaffected  cheerfulness, 
never  suffer  the  warming  flame  to 
break  out  into  a  fire. 

*'  In  their  outward  manners,  the 
same  ease  is  remarkable.     The  stran- 


manifest  proofs  to  me  that  they  have 
as  little  to  boast  of  the  eeeleaiastial 
virtue,  as  they  have  to  desiderate  of 
the  worldly  enjoyment.  The  Lige- 
rians  only  possess  or  affect  the  dingy 
earnestness  of  the  cloister ;  but  tor 
this  very  reason  they  will  never  make 
their  fortune  in  Vienna.  I  seldom  saw 
them  pass  along  the  street  in  pairs^ 
for  so  they  always  go,  the  one  to  keep 
watch  on  the  other— without  the  peo* 
pie  behind  them  smirking  and  smiung, 
and  tipping  the  win1[  most  significant- 
ly. It  is  a  standing  jolce  in  Vienna, 
that  when  a  monk  of  the  Ligorian 
order  passes  the  Joseph's  Place,  where 
the  'statue  of  the  liberal  Emperor' 
stands,  his  stone  majesty  becomes  sick. 


ger  is  taken  aback  by  social  usages  of    In  vain  are  all  attempts  to  smuggle 


the  most  naive  description^is  asha- 
med at  first  to  go  along  with  them,  but 
presently  yields,  and  finds  them  the 
most  practical  things  in  the  world.  I 
will  give  an  example.  I  was  sitting 
one  very  hot  day  at  table  in  the  house 
of  a  noble  of  ancient  pedigree,  when, 
with  the  most  amiable  abruptness,  the 
baroness  suddenly  addressed  me— 
*  WoUen  ste  nicht  den  rock  ata- 
Ziehen  f-^WiW  you  not  take  off  your 
coat  ?'  I  was  now  informed  that  the 
other  guests  were  only  waiting  for  my 
example  to  disburden  themselves  of 
this  elegant  curabermcnt  of  the  body, 
(I  being  the  guest  of  honour,)  and  that 
it  was  the  universal  custom  in  Vienna, 
even  in  the  most  polished  society,  to 
take  off  the  coat  without  ceremony 
when  any  one  feels  himself  incommodf- 
ed  by  the  heat;  a  most  convenient 
custom,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  practised  in  Stutt. 
gart  as  well  as  in  Vienna.  I  observed 
that,  with  the  off- throwing  of  the  coats, 
the  company  instinctively  broke  out 
into  a  fresher  flow  of  merriment.  The 
same  custom  is  observed  in  all  the 
Gasthofe. 

"  Religious  rigour,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  a  thing  almost  unknown  in 
Vienna.  The  young  theologians  walk 
about  wrapt  up  in  long  monkish  uni- 
forms ;  but  there  is  little  theology  in 
their  faces.  At  every  fruit- basket, 
^rint-shop,  or  pretty  milkmaid,  they 
arrest  their  careless  paces,  at  least  their 
thoughts.  You  may  read  them  dl 
over  at  your  pleasure,  and  you  will 
find  no  trace  oi  the  spiritual  pride  that 
conquers  the  world,  nor  of  the  secret 


asceticism  into  Vienna.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  in  the  genuine  reli- 
gious warmth  of  the  Viennese,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  Austrians  ;  but  their 
religion  is  altogether  of  a  cheerful  and 
open  character.  From  strict  obser- 
vance, from  cynical  and  monkish  seve*. 
rity  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  as  far 
removed  as  from  hypocrisy  and  sickly 
roethodism  on  the  other ;  and  in  th& 
respect  certainly  command  oar  re- 
spect. 

**  Nothing  struck  me  more  in  Viennt 
than  the  many  tri-colored  ladies 
that  every  where  paraded  the  streets. 
I  fancied  myself  transported  to  Stras- 
burg,  where,  shortly  after  the  revo* 
lution  of  the  three  days,  I  had  seen 
all  the  ladies  dressed  in  tri-color. 
The  analogy  struck  me  the  more 
strongly,  that  these  Viennese  fair 
wore,  like  the  French  ones,  white 
and  red,  the  only  difference  being 
green  for  the  kindred  blue.  I  was 
afterwards  Informed  that  they  were 
Hungarians,  who  at  that  time  made 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  wear  the  na- 
tional colours.  In  the  Paradk$ 
gartlein,  one  evening,  I  saw  Prince 
Metternich,  like  a  modern  JoshuSf 
with  his  eyes  fixed  seriously  on  the 
setting  sun.  One  of  these  pretty  Hun- 
garian damsels  happened  to  pass  be- 
tween him  and  the  receding  luminary  { 
the  Prince  at  first  seemed  as  if,  with 
his  haughty  eye,  he  would  command 
her  to  be  gone:  she  returned  the 
glance  boldly  ;  and  the  Prince,  with 
a  contemptuous  smile,  turned  aside." 

We  have,  with  this  graphic  chap- 
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ter  fVom  Meozel^  placed  the  reader  mens  paternal  system— a  word  for 
thoroughly  within  the  walls  of  Vi-  which  Mr  Turnhull  requires  to  make 
enna ;  and  he  will  not  fail  to  ohserve  no  apology ;  for  it  expresses  the  rela- 
that  the  motley  panorama  which  is  tion  between  prince  and  people  in  this 
nnfoldedy  bears  traits  too  character-  goTemment  accurately — more  aecu- 
istic  to  admit  of  its  being  easily  con-  rately^  perhaps,  when  the  comparison 
founded  with  any  other  of  a  kindred  is  consistently  followed  out,  than  those 
nature.  London  it  could  not  be ;  who  inyented  it  imagine.  Let  us  con- 
fer no  man  can  mistake  business  and  sider  for  a  moment  to  what  it  amounts, 
smoke  for  pleasure  and  sunshine.  If  the  soyereign  is  a  father^  then  the 
Not  Paris,  because  of  the  Gothic  and  subjects  are  children,  as  the  Czar  says 
Oriental  elements  that  you  find  here,  to  his  soldiers,  riding  by  the  ranks  gal- 
but  seek  for  in  yiun  in  the  most  the-  lantly — *'  How  are  you,  my  children  f* 
roughly  ciyilized  and  modernized  city  while  they  reply  in  deafening  response 
of  Europe.  Not  Petersburg,  because  — '<  We  thank  you,  my  father."*  It  is 
Petersburg  is  dull.  Not  Naples,  be-  a  relation  not  confined  to  Austria^  but 
cause  in  Naples  you  see  only  Italians,  belonging  in  a  manner  to  all  despotic 
To  our  fechng^  Menzel  has  put  the  goyemments ;  and  there  is  no  incon- 
diflTerent  elements  of  this  picture  to-  sistency  between  the  two  designations 
gether  in  a  short  compass  with  no  father  and  despots  but  rather  a  per- 
amall  skill.  That  dark  Bohemian,  feet  congruity — a  father  being  at  once 
frowning  through  the  Camiyal,  with  the  most  absolute  and  the  most  meroi- 
the  memory  of  Huss  and  a  whole  ful  of  masters,  ()trr#r«j.)  Hemay,how- 
tbirtpr  years'  war  upon  his  brow,  is  oyer,  also  be  the  most  stem  castigator 
ugnifioant  enough ;  and  yei  more  when  occasion  reqdres ;  and  of  this 
admirable  the  Hungarian  damsel,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  giyes  us 
boasting  her  flaunting  tri-color  in  a  notable  example  in  the  person  of  the 
theyery  face  of  Mettemich.  Hun-  same  Russian  Czar :—'' There  was  a 
gary  is  to  Austria  what  Circassia  cholera- mob  in  St  Petersburg: 'What 
would  be  to  Russia,  should  Circassia  are  you  doing,  impious  and  criminal 
now  successfully  maintain  her  lode-  men?*  said  he,  with  a  yoice  of  thun- 
pendence,  and  some  hundred  years  der.  '  You  dare  to  oppose  the  orders 
after  this,  by  a  free  and  voluntary  of  your  superiors,  the  care  of  your 

Eact,  choose  the  Czar  of  Russia  for  physicians,  and  the  paternal  solici- 

erking.  He  would  not  be  czar  there;  tude  of  your  sovereign!    Kneel,  re- 

he  ^  would  only  be  king;   and  that  hels,  and  beg  Crod  a  forgiveness!  Make 

only  so  far  and  so  long  as  the  free  yourselves  worthy  of  the  clemency  with 

Circassians   found  it  conyenient   to  which  I  will  act  if  your  repentance  is 

allow  the  union  of  the  crowns.    Hun-  sincere ! '     On  hearing  these  words," 

gary  has  been  Austrian  now  for  more  continues  the  Marquis,  "  the  number- 

than  three  centuries,  (from  1527 ;)  less  multitude  prostrated  themselves, 

but  it  is  Hungary  still ;  and  its  na-  and  nothing  but  sobs  and  sighs  were 

tionaUty,  so  far  from  having  humbled  heard.     The  clergy  of  the  adjacent 

itself  beneath  the  levelling  rule  of  church,    St    Sauveur,    arrived,    and 

German  centralization,  has  of  late  chanted  the  I'e  JDeum ;  and,  as  soon 

years  been  shooting  out  with  new  vi-  as  it  was  finished,  the  air  resounded 

gour ;  and  the  Magyar  language,  by  with  acclamadons  of  *  Long  live  the 

the  successful  efforts  of  the  famous  Emperor  I'     The  people  surrounded 

diet  of  four  years,  1832-6,  now  claims  him :  kissed  his  clothes  and  his  horse, 

a  place  in  the  public  legislation  of  and  escorted  him  to  the  palace."  Here 

Europe.      But   of  the   Hungarians  we  have  a  very  characteristic  picture 

again:   Meanwhile  we  cannot  fail  to  of  the  sterner  phasis  of  the  paternal 

remark  with  pleasure  what  a  content-  system  in  Russia,  and  a  more  favour* 

ed  and  happy  air  this  Viennese  desno-*  able  specimen  of  how  it  works  practi- 

tism  wears :  and  how  scarcely  a  sha-  eally  could  not  be  conceived.      But 

dow  of  the  Spielberg  seems  to  disturb  this  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 

the  flickering  sunshine  in  which  these  Austrian  idea  of  paternity  only  bywar 

holiday    children     (^Sonntagskinder)  of  contrast ;  for  the  Peters  and  Pauls 

live.     This  is  the  working  of  the  fa-  of  the  savage  north,  as  we  know  well, 


♦  Marguw  oi  Londonderry ,  Tqw  m  Xhe  J^grth.    "Vo\.  \.>'V»  "^^^^ 
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are  generally  murdered  by  their  re- 
bellious children;  whereas  a  Franz 
or  Ferdinand  of  the  Kaisersburg  at 
Vienna,  would  scarcely  seem  to  de« 
serve  the  name^  if  he  did  not  die 
quietly,  like  a  good  Christian,  in  his 
bed.  It  is  a  mighty  difference.  Here 
it  is  the  obedience  of  love,  there  it  is 
the  obedience  of  fear.  And,  accord- 
ingly, Mr  Raikes  tells  us  that  there  is  a 
feeling  of  constraint  about  Petersburg, 
altogether  opposed  to  the  free  and 
easy  jovially  of  Vienna — a  constraint  to 
a  free-born  Englishman,  Whig,  Tory, 
or  Radical,  altogether  intolerable.* 
Whence  this  difference  may  arise  we 
shall  not  endeavour  dogmatically  #o 
determine ;  perhaps  from  the  inferior 
grade  of  civilisation  attained  by  the 
Russians ;  perhaps  from  the  character 
more  decidedly  military  of  every  thing 


[Oct« 

alized  here  much  more  perfectly  than 
everitwasinthenuddleages.  Tfaiegreil 
forcedy?<e«  of  the  Cfronde  RqnMmg 
appear  almost  coinieaL  to  ma,  wnea 
set  against  those  natural  feasts  of 
the  Austrian  monarchv.  Monte»|iuea 
talks  wisely  about  all  lunda  of  monar* 
chies:  but  it  is  certain  that  the  vaiUf 
or  love  of  fatherland,  which  he  aasomei 
as  characteristic  of  republican  atatei^ 
flourishes  hero  more  luitil j  than  It  erer 
did  in  republican  France,  or  in  any  of  the 
ancient  little  republics  of  Germany." 
This  is  comfortable.  We  have  no 
Shah  of  Persia  here,  delighting  in  de- 
cimation ;  no  political  Blue- Beard,  m 
some  simple-minded  people  may  pic- 
ture the  despot  of  an  absolute  govern- 
ment, but  a  real  and  veritable  vkm 
FATBi.«,  living  not  in  marble  and  bnM 
only,  but  in  the  hearts  of  a  happy  md 


in  Russia;  perhaps  from  the  lack  of    contented  people.  "  The  name  of  the 


kindliness  and  amiability  in  the  Rus- 
sian, as  compared  with  the  German 
character.  But  the  fact  seems  unde- 
niable.  "  Russia,"  says  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair somewhere,  "  for  offensive  or  de- 
fensive military  operations,  is  the  hap- 
piest of  all  political  situations  geogra- 


Kaiser,"  continues  our  author,  "works 
like  magic ;  and  many  a  time  have  I 
laughed  at  an  honest  old  reigning  Graf, 
before  the  days  of  mediatizing,  who 
was  not  content  to  say  '  Der  Xaiier* 
simply,  as  the  Viennese  do  so  kindly, 
but  with  a  full  month  rolled  out  the 


phically ;  **  but  the  happiest  of  all  abso-  .  designation, '  KaiserUche  majestai  u» 


lute  governments  morally,  according 
to  the  unvarying  testimony  of  a  host 
of  the  most  competent  witnesses,  is 
Austria.  Hear  what  Herr  Weber 
says  on  the  subject : — 

*'  The  greatest  eulegy  of  Austria 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  Austrian  pea- 
sant is  comparatively  wealthy  and  con- 
tented ;  that  is  to  say,  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  nation  is  wealthy  and  happy. 
In  Austria  most  people  can  boast  not 
merely  esse  but  bene  esse,  whereas  in 
other  countries  the  financiers  are  happy 
enough  if  they  can  bring  about  such  a 
state  of  things  as  shall  prevent  total 
starvation  in  any  limb  of  the  body  po- 
litic. We  could  name  states  which, 
compared  with  Austria,  are  really 
little  better  than  work>houses.  In  no 
country  do  we  find  so  many  blue  Mon- 
days, green  Thursdays,  and  golden 
Thursdays ;  and  a  'Trcwja  Dei  is  re- 


ser  al/ergnu(ligstesRetchS'OberAavpt.' ' 
And  in  another  passage,  discoursing 
on  what  wo  in  England  call  public 
spirit,  Herr  Weber  eulogizes  the  Im- 
perial Government  in  a  strain  that 
makes  the  iron  yoke  of  the  censorship 
appear,  even  to  our  British  fancy,  for 
the  moment  like  the  happy  constraint 
of  an  artificial  channel,  cut  by  an  irri- 
gator, distributing  the  waters  of  an  un- 
ruly river  wisely  over  the  thirsty  plaim 
W^e  extract  the  whole  passage  :^ 

*'  Oi  public  spirit,  I  confess,  i 
phrase  with  which  undoubtedly  much 
that  is  great  and  noble  in  social  min 
is  connected,  the  Austrians  through 
the  whole  monarchy  know  notlung; 
and  the  newest  political,  or  oven  lite* 
rary  notorieties,  are  not  hunted  after 
with  that  eager  curiosity  which  if 
found  in  so  many  other  countries. 
As  little  does  the  Austrian  concern 


*  ''  The  constant  fear  of  tho  Emperor,  which  pervades  all  chusea  of  society  here,  ii 
almost  incomprehentible  to  a  foreigner,  who  is  hardly  able  to  appreciate  the  weight  of 
that  despotic  power  with  which  ho  is  invested ;  more  particularly  m  I  can  hear  of  no 
one  instance  on  record  of  caprice  or  injustice  in  hit  conduct :  and  certainly  his  manner, 
though  dignified,  seems  full  of  amenity.  I  suppose,  however,  the  conviction  that  liberty, 
property,  and  even  life,  are  solely  dependent  on  the  will  of  a  sovereign,  must  afleet  the 
nervous  system,  and  strew  the  path  of  all  alike  with  core  and  ai»prehension."— Uaimi's 
Cihj  of  the  C:ar,  p.  003. 
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himself*  in  generali  abont  the  censor* 
ship  of  the  press,  and  the  political 
index purgatortus,  which  is  well  known 
to  be  pretty  yoluminous  in  the  em- 
pire ;   but  many  a  famous  book  in 
this  reg^ter*  the  censor  inserts  doubt- 
Ims  with  a  smile*  acting  on  the  great 
Austrian   principle    of    safetyt    but 
knowing  all  the  while  very  well*  that 
any  body  who  chooses  to  give  himself 
a  little  trouble*  may  have  any  book  he 
pleases  to  ask  for.     Since  the  Revo- 
lution* it  has  been  the  fashion  in  Aus- 
tria to  institute  a  regular  chase  afier 
political  heresy ;  and*  for  my  part*  I 
do  not  object  to  making  a  bonfire  of 
most  of  our  political  pamphlets*  for 
their  only  tendency  is  to  teach  foolish 
heads  to  reason  conceitedly  on   all 
subjects  which  they  do  not  under- 
atandy  or  to  turn  good  subjects  into 
bad  patriots.    ''  Etwas  lustiges  da* 
fiir^^  —  Give  me  rather  something 
merry  1 — cries  the    Austrian.      The 
spirit  for  constitutionalism^  which  has 
seized  on  all  Europe  in  these  latter 
times*  appears  in  Austria  almost  comi- 
cal ;  these  people  can  afford  to  make 
a  farce  of  the  great  world- Epos  of  the 
age ;  and  yet  they  are  not  mere  buf- 
foons ;  they  have  an  Epos  of  their 
own*  and  a  public  spirit  too*  or  some- 
thing that  serves  the  same  purpose— 
the  public  spirit  of  the  Austnans  is 
their  love  to  the  Imperial  family.    In 
Austria*  one  may  read  every  where  in 
large    letters*    (notwithstanding    the 
principle  of  secrecy,)  the  great  specific 
which  this  government  employs   to 
waken  and  keep  alive  the  patriotism 
of  the  people— /Af  adminUiration  is 
in  the  main  such,  that  the  people  feel 
themselves  happy  in  Fatherland.  Their 
love  to  the  Kaiser — the  best  proef  of 
good  government — goes  so  far,  that 
their  familiar   discourse  and    daily 
language  receive  a  peculiar  tint  from 
it.    Thus  a  certain  kind  of  blue*  like 
Joseph's  eyes*  they  called  haisersblau  ; 
the  cab  in  wldch  he  used  to  ride  they 
called  haiserswagen  ;  a  sweet  pear  of 
which  they  are  very  fond*  they  called 
kaisersbirne ;    a  kind  of  sweet  cake 
they  call  kaiserskuchen ;  and  the  short 
tender  flesh  on  the  ribs  they  call  Aai- 
sersfleisch.     Let  no  man  tell  me  that 
there  is  not  more  of  the  philosophy  of 
the    Austrian   government   in  these 


chance  phrases,  than  in  many  books 
written  by  learned  publicists.*' 

We  agree  entirely  with  Herr  We- 
ber; the  men  who  set  out  with  the 
fixed  idea  that  in  an  absolute  monar- 
chy every  thing  must  be  bad*  and  in 
a  limited  monarchy,  or  a  republic* 
every  thing  must  be  good*  are  the 
most  shallow  reasoners  in  the  world-* 
mere  pedants  and  formalists— very 
boys  in  capacity.  And  yet*  it  is  only 
the  other  day  that  we  read  in  a  re- 
spectable publication  a  denunciation  of 
the  good  old  Kaiser*  ,now*  God  rest 
him  1  in  his  grave*  as  a  '^  base*  brutal* 
and  bloody  wretch***  because  he  had 
not  treated  **  a  charming  young  man*** 
named  Alexander  Andryane,*  very 
politely  in  the  Spielberg.  We  do 
not  mean  to  defend  the  Spielberg* 
or  take  under  our  patronage  all  the 
details  of  prison  discipline  used  there. 
Even  Mrs  Trollope*  notwithstanding 
that  flaunting  breadth  of  indiscrimi- 
nate eulogy  wherewith  she  contrives 
to  make  the  best  things  in  Austria 
appear  most  ridiculous*  makes  a  very 
awkward  apology  for  the  Spielberg. 
She  says*  it  is  not  true  that  the  conu 
forts  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner  are 
withdrawn  from  him*  by  little  and 
little*  with  studied*  lingering  barba- 
rity* because— mark  the  logic — (surely 
this  galliard  female  has  Irish  blood  in 
her  veins) — because  all  means  of  re> 
creation  and  amusement  areunthdrawn 
before  the  prisoner  enters  the  room  aU 
lotted  to  him.  If  Mrs  Trollope*s  book 
had  ever  been  meant  to  be^  or  could 
ever  be  mistaken  for*  any  thing  else 
than  a  loose  bundle  of  pleasant*  sale- 
able gossip*  it  might  be  edifying 
(while  we  are  on  this  theme)  to  com- 
pare her  bold  and  authoritative  state- 
ments in  vol.  ii.  p.  202*  with  respect 
to  Austrian  prison  discipline*  line  by 
line*  against  some  little  facts  men- 
tioned by  Andryane  and  others*  who 
speak  not  from  hearsay,  but  from  per- 
sonal experience.  But  this  shall  pass. 
We  are  only  concerned  to  observe 
that  the  treatment  of  state  prison- 
ers  in  Austria  may  be  as  harsh*  in 

Srinciple  and  practice*  as  the  Eng** 
sh  crimuial  laws  are*  or  till  very 
lately  have  been*  notoriously  and 
proverbially  bloody — and  no  argu- 
ment in  the  one  case  can  be  drawn 


*  Memoirt  of  a  Priioner  of  State.     By  Alexander  Andryane,  fellow-ca^^^^  ^1  ^^ga 
Count  Confalionari.     London :  1840.     2  VOlSt 
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from  the  facts  against  the  Austrian 
system  of  paternal  despotism  ;  or  in 
the  other*  against  the  English  system 
of  a  representatiTO  eonstitution.  We 
must  remember  also,  that,  according 
to  the  principle  of  paternity,  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  family  is  one 
of  the  great  ends  of  domestic  goTem- 
ment ;  the  family.  Indeed,  cannot 
exist  without  it  for  a  moment ;  and 
the  boy  who  is  eternally  rioting  and 
ramping,  and  making  noise,  deserres 
not  to  be  laid  upon  a  sofa,  but  to  be 
put  into  a  black-hole.  And  what  shall 
not  be  said  or  done  to  the  man  who 
curses  and  blasphemeS)  and  even  beats 
his  PARENT?  Let  these  considera- 
tions excuse  any  seTerities  of  poor 
Franz  towards  his  political  prisoners ; 
for  his  prisoners  emphatically  they 
were — *•  meine  gtfim^enen,**  as  he  used 
to  phrase  it.  He  was  an  old  man 
before  he  died,  and  a  little  giren  to  be 
peevish  and  anxious  no  doubt,  espe- 
cially after  the  July  reTolution  in 
1830  ;  but  still,  to  his  own  good  chil- 
dren,  he  was  Kaiser  Franz  to  the  end, 
or  "  Franzeii^  as  the  kindly  Viennese 
diminutive  has  it.  Would  it  not 
appear  almost  high  treason  in  this 
country,  if  a  mau  were  to  talk  of  the 
Queen  familiariy  as  **  our  dear  little 
Vick  ?••  And  yet  such  is  the  tone  of 
Austrian  loyalty ;  not  a  solemn  archi* 
tectural  hymn,  buill  with  large  square 
stones  of  massive  melody,  like  our 
"  God  save  the  King ; "  but  a  gently- 
cradling,  sweetly-swaying  thing,  in 
Haydn's  kindest  manner,  where  reve- 
rence, which  Mr  Tumbull  says  is  the 
grinciple  of  the  Austrian  despotism, 
\  lost  in  love,  and  the  subject  taps  the 
sovereign  on  the  shoulder  with  a 
friendly  familiarity^ 

^*  Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser, 
Uiiforn  giUen  Kaieer  Fi-ati:  !  " 

Thus  the  Viennese  sing  their  gentle 
hymn  ;  and  Kaiser  I^Yans  himself, 
look  how  quietly  and  without  olraer- 
yance^  how  ahnoet  like  a  Methodist 
parson  be  treads  along  I  **  I  was  -on 
the  Bastey,  one  day,"  says  Herr  We- 
ber, "  and  a  mira  in  a  grey  greatoeat 
was  walking  before  me,  whom  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  noticing,  httd 
it  not  been  that  many  people,  as  they 
passed  him,  touched  their  hats  with 
great  respect.     It  was  Kaiser  Franz  ; 


and  so  I  saw  him  again  in  the  Prater, 
where  he  was  taking  the  air  in  a  plain 
two-horse  coach,  with  his  daughters  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  frequent 
taking  off  of  the  hat  that  accompanied 
the  progress  of  the  rehicle,  I  should 
not  have  recognised  my  old  fnendy 
that  simple  grey  man,  the  Kaiser  of 
Oestreich.  How  is  it  that  this  mighty 
emperor  has  retained  so  little  of  the 
useful  lore  which  the  French  emigrants 
taught  in  all  our  German  eourlSy  that 
the  Revolution  was  caused  by  n^ect 
of  court  etiquette  ;  and  that,  in  onler 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe^  a 
bold  front  of  Spanish  dignity  and 
French  brilliancy  in  these  matters  is 
absolutely  necessary  ?  No  Vive  FBrn* 
pereur  deafens  the  quiet  ears  of  good 
Kaiser  Franz;  but  all  look  on  him 
with  eyes  of  love  and  reTerence>  and 
there  is  loyalty  in  every  gesture.**  So 
lived  Kaiser  Franz.  Madame  Trol- 
lope  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Herr 
Weber.  Kaiser  Franz  was  dead  be- 
fore she  reached  Vienna*  otherwitiv 
after  a  reasonable  flourish  of  trumpets 
in  her  best  style,  she  would  no  doubt 
have  given  a  similar  account  of  this 
simple  grey  man.  But  she  was  in  the 
convent  of  the  Capuchins — where  fa 
the  imperial  vault^on  All  Souls*  Day, 
in  the  month  of  November ;  and  she 
witnessed  a  scene  of  affuctionrnte  loy- 
alty on  that  occasion,  which,  fresh  « 
it  must  be  in  the  memories  of  many  of 
our  readers^  we  cannot  permit  om^ 
selves  to  pass  over.  "  The  old  and 
the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,** 
says  she,  '*  pressed  on  tog^herto  the 
tomb  of  their  common  father ;  neither 
sex,  age,  nor  condition,  vrere  observed 
in  this  unparalleled  melee  of  general 
emotion  ;  and  I  believe  truly  that  of  dl 
the  multitude  who  thronged  that  disiBal 
vault,  we  alone  profited  by  die  iigbt 
of  the  torches,  which  made  ito  gloom 
visiWe,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  en 
as  mere  spectators  t)f  the  scene.  We 
watched  tears  stealing  down  many  a 
manly  cheek,  from  eyes  tirat  seemed 
little  used  to  wecphig,  and  listened  to 
sobs  that  spoke  of  hearts  bunting 
with  sorrow  and  remembered  love, 
beside  the  tomb  of  one  who  had  al- 
ready lain  there  aboye  two  years,  and 
tfiat  one— an  Emperor  I"*  f^lth  these 
words — genuine  gold,  we  believe,  and 
not  mere  lacker— let  the  curtain  drop 


*  Vienna  and  the  Aullrians,  vol.  i,  p.  382. 
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on  Kaiser  Franz,  and  the  virtues  of 
the  paternal  system  in  Austria. 

Our  ezceUent  bachelor^  Herr  We- 
ber, (worth  a  whole  host  of  modem 
critics  and  modem  traTel- writers,  by 
your  leaye,good  friends,)  is,  as  we  haye 
aaid,  peculiarly  at  home  in  Vienna. 
He  lives  with  the  people,  he  feels  with 
them,  he  thinks  with  them,  he  talks 
with    them,    he    enjoyn   them    tho- 
roughly.     He  is  a  tme  philosopher. 
Not  indeed  that,  because  the  steeple 
of  St  Stephen's  and  the  Vienna  mo- 
rality decline  a  little  from  the  perpen- 
dicnlar,  our  strict  British  reason  is  to 
decline  along  with  them ;  but  simply 
that  a  man  must  keep  an  open  eye  and 
an  open  heart  for  whatsoever  is  good 
and  beautiful  in  this  multiform  world, 
and  not  allow  himself  to  be  deceived 
hy  formulas.  So  Herr  Weber,  though 
with  strong  British  and  constitutional 
leanings,  is  not  slack  to  rejoice  with 
them  that  do  rejoice  at  Vienna,  under 
a  9j8tem  of  unlimited  despotism,  and 
to  know  the  soul  of  good  in  things 
evil.     For  6vil,  after  all,  or  at  least 
imperfection,  as  free-bora  Britons  we 
must  say,  notwithstanding  the  magni- 
loquencies  of  Mrs  Trollope,the  pater- 
sal  system  is.     Does  it  not,  in  fact, 
imply  that  we  are  all  children  politi- 
cally, and  to  remain  children  for  ever  ? 
But  there  is  also  another  evil  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  that  not  a  small  one 
—imagining,   like  the  Abbe  Si^yes, 
that  one  has  perfected  political  science 
upon  paper,  and  telling  all  children 
straightway,  at  the  word  of  command, 
to  stand  on  the  legs  of  political  man- 
hood, when  they  have  none  to  stand 
on.      Herr  Weber  is  aware,  as  we 
must  all  be,  that  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment does  not  pretend  to  have  taught 
human  nature — that  drunken  boor,  ac- 
cording to  Martin  Luther — to  ride  up- 
right upon  his  horse ;  but,  giving  up 
self-government  in  any  shape  as  an 
altogether  hopeless    essay   in   social 
economy,  it  arranges  matters  so  that 
the  rider,  in  spite  of  himself,  shall  not 
break  his  neck,  and,  though  not  sitting 
in  the  most  graceful  way  imaginable, 
nevertheless,  by  aid  of  cords  and  pack- 
threads, and  thongs  of  various  kinds. 


wisely  applied,  does  not  tumble.  And 
do  you  not  hear  that  clown,  or  cava^ 
lier,  as  it  may  chance  to  be  — riding 
joyously  along,  despite  of  Mettemra 
and  espionage,  drinking  tokay  boun- 
tifully, and  blessing  the  gods?  Are 
not  these  men  happp  f  and  not  only 
happy,  but  kind  hearted  and  amiable, 
and  virtuous  in  their  own  way  ?  Take 
a  few  familiar  traits  from  Herr  Weber, 
and  if  you  do  not  love  these  Viennese^ 
you  may  be  a  strict  saint,  and  a  good 
Whig,  but  you  are  not  a  man.  WhaA 
genuine — not  modem  French  —  bat 
true  Christian  urbanity,  for  instanea^ 
is  in  the  following  I — 

"  I  do  not  think  that  an  areopagns 
here  would  have  occasion  to  make  a 
law  against  the  man  who  should  kill 
a  sparrow  flying  from  the  persecntion 
of  a  hawk,  or  against  boys  who  should 
put  out  the  eyes  of  singing  birda. 
During  the  war,  the  emphyU  of  Go- 
vorament  felt  the  press  of  the  dearth 
and  the  paper  money  more  even  than 
the  common  citizen ;  but  here  also 
the  natural  kindness  of  the  Austrian 
character  showed  itself.  A  shopman 
and  a  government  official  were  chaf- 
fering with  considerable  warmth,  and 
interchanging  some  hard  words  about 
unchristian  prices: — '  Wos  f  Sie  sejfn 
a  beomte  f  Worum  hobens,  dos  nit  gUi 
gsogi  f  So  kat^spariameni  nit  braucht; 
sie  zahtn  haU,  statt  n'  gulden  ackt 
groschen,^  *  What  ?  Yon  are  an  oiB- 
cial  I — Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that 
before  ? — so  we  migfat  have  spared  oor 
prattle.  I  take  only  eight  grosdien  in 
the  florin  from  you  I 

**  The  Austrians  have  a  certain  air 
of  calm  coldness  {Eine  Eigene  ruhige 
Kiilte,)  which,  after  a  time,  pleased  me 
— *tis  almost  Turkish.  But  as  to 
rudeness,  with  which  I  have  heard 
them  charged,  they  are  substantially 
a  most  polite  people ;  and  what  your 
superficial  sketchers  call  mde,  is  only 
an  honest  plumpness  of  phrase,  such 
as  the  Bavarians  and  Suabians  also 
have,  to  which  an  honest  man  soon 
gets  accustomed,  i  was  a  great  fre- 
quenter of  the  imperial  library.  One 
day  I  had  left  some  important  notea 
in  one  of  the  volumes  oi  a  very  volu- 


*  In  these  and  other  German  phrasei,  which  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  charaoter, 
given  in  the  original,  the  German  student  will  observe  the  broad,  open,  easj,  indolent 
character  of  the  Viennese  dialect.     It  is  cnrious  enough  that  Leipsic  and  Vienna — Ihf 
North  and  the  South— exhibit  the  same  liuguistical  peculiaritieBinGennaiii^SBAX  K^Mttr 
deen  and  Kelso  do  in  Scotland. 
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minooB  work ;  I  was  accordingly  ob« 
liged  to  return  and  ask  for  the  whole 
work  again.  *Jot  worum  nit  gor!^ 
(Yes  t  and  why  not  ?)  was  the  ready 
reply  ;  or, '  Will  you  rather  take  me 
to  the  shelf  where   the  boolfUes?' 

*  Jol  worum  nit  gor  I  *  again,  and  so 
on ;  you  will  never  get  an  angpry 
answer.  In  Berlin,  or  Dresden,  they 
would  have]  said  tartly*  '  Er  lauben 
sie,    das    is   gegen    unsere  gesetze/ 

*  With  your  permission,  sir,  that  is 
contrary  jto  our  regulations.'  For  six 
months  continuously,  a  perfect  stran- 
j^er,  I  made  the  most  liberal  use  of  his 
Migesty's  books;  and  my  friend*  *Jot 
worum  nit  gor  I  always  treated  me 
with  the  same  complaisance.  A 
Frenchman  is  externally  more  polUe 
— to  use  a  word  valued  m  these  times 
fully  at  its  worth ;  but  as  his  polite- 
ness is  based,  not*  like  the  Austrian's* 
on  thorough  good-nature,  but  on  na- 
tional vanity,  which  continually  makes 
him  mirror  his  own  actions  before  an 
imagined  admiring  world,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  vox  et  prcsterea  nihil ;  and 
the  more  polite  a  Frenchman  b,  the 
more  likely  is  he  to  be  a  chevalier 
dindmtrie,  A  Viennese*  again,  I 
believe  to  be  radically  incapable  of 


Tht  Austrians,  [Oct 

negiessem)  go  to  London*  Hambuigfa, 
or  BerUn,*  there  yon  may  talk  yoar- 
self  to  satiety.  But  not  only  are  there 
few  politicians  in  Aostria;  in  no 
country  are  there  so  few  criminals  of 
any  kind.  Before  an  Anstrian  magii- 
trate  I  never  was ;  but  one  evening, 
standing  before  the  principal  poUee 
bouse*  having  nothing  better  to  do*  I 
was  humming  to  myself  mechaniMUv 
a  tralira,  which*  in  a  less  orderly  ea|ii- 
tal*  would  scarcely  have  beoi  heard; 
suddenly  there  popped  out  a  hetd 
magnificently  frizzed*  and  a  brosd 
vituperation  came  on  my  ears—*  Wm 
fnochU  vor  excessen  t '  <  Who  makn 
disturbance  here?'  If  now*  Instead 
of  humming  a  tune*  I  had  only  politic 
cized!  Verily*  a  most  decent  and 
orderly  government. 

**  But  the  Austrian  is  not  indiSerent 
to  the  weal  of  his  own  fatherland  any 
more  than  the  Briton.  He  is  a  true 
patriot.  The  distinction  is*  that  he 
never  allows  himself*  or  rather  it  never 
enters  his  head*  to  make  a  judgment 
on  matters  of  internal  adounistration ; 
because,  with  him*  it  is  always  a  pos- 
tulate that  the  government  does  every 
thing  for  the  best.  How  happy  I 
Never  did  Austrian  affairs  look  wone 


doing  or  saying  an  ungentlemanly  '  than  in  the  late  wars  with  France; 


thing ;  at  least,  I  never  met  with  any 
thing  that  I  could  properly  call  rude  ; 
unless*  indeed,  you  will  choose  to 
think  it  very  uncivilized  in  a  poultry- 
vrife*  when  she  flings  in  the  race  of  a 
chary  madam,  \Z»egt  ePaaar  selber, 
wenns  enga*  z*  theuer  sind!  *  Lay  the 
eggs  yourself,  if  mine  are  too  dear  for 
you!" 

In  Vienna*  if  there  be  a  riot  act, 
it  is  certainly  never  read ;  witness  the 
following : — 

**  No  where  are  the  public  places  so 
little  infested  by  brawls  and  bickerings 
as  in  Vienna.  No  noises  and  no  blows ; 
for  here  the  people  are  submissive* 
and  the  subordination  is  perfect.  By 
ten  o'clock  of  an  evening  every  thing 
is  as  still  as  a  mouse.  They  never 
break  their  jaws  or  their  heads  about 
politics.  If  you  wish  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  politiqucr  (kan-' 


but,  instead  of  reasoning  about  the 
matter*  and  blaming*  perhaps*  right 
and  left*  as  would  have  been  the  case 
in  other  countries*  the  Viennese  only 
pitied  the  sad  case  of  their  dear  Francis* 
pitied  his  ministers,  pitied  the  s<ddien^ 
who,  despite  of  their  undoubted  patri- 
otbm,  were  so  wofully  beaten.  Hard 
words  they  had  for  none  except  the 
German  princes*  who  had  so  sname^ 
fully  deserted  their  Koaser  in  his  need. 
Put  an  Austrian  out  of  temper  for 
more  than  three  days*  and  you  may 
poison  the  whole  Atlantic  with  a  drop 
of  prussic  acid.  His  merry  blood 
flows  cheerfully  on.  If  it  was  rain 
yesterday,  that  is  the  very  reason  why 
it  should  be  sunshine  to-day.  He  can 
always  solace  himself  with  a  delicate 
slice  from  the  loin*  and  a  glass  of 
genuine  Hatleltdorfer.  He  can  go  to  set 
Punch,  (^CasperH,)  or  with  dear  little 


•  But  the  Berlin  talk  about  politics  is  more  talk,  A  friend  of  ours,  who  was  in 
Btrlin  in  1832,  when  the  celebrated  decrees  of  the  Diet  were  published,  told  ua  that  he 
found  the  worthy  Berlineie  in  a  coffee-bouse  reading  arUcIe  after  article  aloud,  and 
commenting  on  each  clause  with  a  Itugh  I  '•  I  would  rather  they  had  not  read  at  all, 
or  held  their  tongues  for  fear  of  spies,  ai  in  Austria/'  said  our  friend,  who  is  a  stanch 
constituaonalist.    •«  Pirom  a  man  who  laughs  at  things  so  serious,  no  good  U  to  be  ex- 
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Nanny  to  the  Prater,  or  to  the  fire- 
worksy  or  to  the  Leopoldstadt  theatre, 
to  hear  his  own  jokes  repeated ;  and 
he  is  always  ready,  if  it  must  he,  to 
take  ^Yc  for  an  even  number,  and 
paper  for  gold/' 

Oar  pleasant  bachelor  alludes  here 
to  the  state  of  the  finances  in  Austria, 
and  to  the  difierence  between  silver 
and  paper  florins,  which  the  reader, 
when  he  comes  to  settle  his  accounts 
with  the  Bohemian  landladies,  will  (like 
Mr  Turnbull)  find  to  be  something 
considerable.  But  this  is  a  delicate 
subject ;  "  the  weak  side  of  Austria," 
as  Professor  Bulau  says.  We  shall 
let  it  pass  till  the  govemment  or  some 
unexpected  press  of  events  shall  bring 
it  fairly  before  the  public.  Meanwhile, 
we  may  bear  in  mind  that  Austria  in 
the  late  war  fought  again  and  again, 
not  only  for  herself,  but  for  Germany 
and  Prussia.  They  who  preach  of 
Dennewitz  and  the  Katzbach,  ought 
to  recollect  also  Aspem  and  Wagram, 
which  were  less  successful  in  the  issue, 
but  infinitely  more  noble  in  the  at- 
tempt. Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Austrian  finances,  Herr  Weber,  who 
was  a  lawyer,  does  not  scruple  to 
attribute  the  happiness  of  its  people 
to  two  causes — to  the  excellence  of 
the  Austrian  legislation,  and  the 
abundance  of  the  country  in  rich 
sources  of  national  wealth.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  touches  on  the  finances, 
and  also  on  another  Interesting  subject 
—Hungary : 

**  The  legislation  of  Austria,  and 
even  the  administration,  deserve  to  be 
studied,  (how  few  have  done  that?) 
and  then  some  large  talkers  might 
learn  that  the  Prussian  kmdrecht  is  not 
the  compendium  of  all  possible  wis- 
dom. The  state,  indeed,  has  suffered 
much  from  the  long  exhausting  wars, 
and  has  debts  ;  but  the  nation  is  sub- 
stantially wealthy,  and  with  it  the 
state.  This  wealth  springs  from  the 
surest  of  all  sources,  the  rich  native 
soil,  and  the  ennobling  of  the  native 
products  by  internal  industry ;  and 
countless  fields  of  industry  that  might 
be  cultivated,  for  very  luxuriance  of 
other  parts,  literally  lie  fallow,  or 
sleep,  an  untouched  treasury.  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  Austria  Proper,  Italy, 
are  well  peopled  :  the  barren  ridges 


of  the  Alps  cannot  support  a  great  po- 
pulation ;  but  fertile  Hungary  might 
well  support  double  its  present  popu- 
lation ;*  Transylvania,  Sclavonia,  Cro- 
atia, j3almatia,  all  more  than  double, 
even  with  our  present  jerj  imperfect 
agricultural  machinery.  These  lands, 
indeed — which  might  be  the  brightest 
gems  in  the  crown  of  Austria — ^lie, 
like  Gallicia,  in  a  state  of  comparative 
barbarism.  Time  must  be  allowed  to 
work  here ;  the  government  is  not  to 
be  blamed  for  all  this  apparent  ne- 
glect :  it  does  what  it  can ;  out  that  is 
not  much  in  many  regions ;  as  for  in- 
stance in  Hungary,  where  200,000 
nobles,  in  opposition  to  all  improve- 
ment, are  continually  ready  to  appeal 
to  pacta  conventa  and  statuta,  where 
the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy  assume 
to  themselves  the  title  of  people,  while 
the  people  proper — the  pqpuiia  of  mil- 
lions, designated  even  in  the  chancery 
phrase  as  mere  '  misera  plebs  contri^ 
buens* — are  not  much  better  than  the 
vilest  villains  of  the  middle  ages  l" 

We  have  purposely  quoted  this  pas- 
sage from  Weber,  because  it  bnngs 
prominently  before  our  view  what  has 
been  a  main  feature  in  the  internal 
policy  of  Austria,  for  the  last  seventy 
or  eighty  years ;  viz.,  the  elevation  of 
the  peasant  class,  and  the  depression  of 
the  nobility ;  a  matter  that  requires  to 
be  looked  at  from  more  sides  than  one, 
before  its  bearings  can  be  fully  under- 
stood. It  is  natural  enough  here  to 
look  upon  this  as  a  natural  working 
of  the  wise  paternal  system,  which 
we  have  noticed  above  as  so  charac- 
teristic of  Austria.  Mr  Weber,  and  also 
Mr  Turnbull,  seems  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  matter  in  this  light,  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  government,  no  doubt ; 
but  the  provincial  nobility,  Bohemian 
and  Hungarian,  are  thus  represented 
as  a  body  of  petty,  selfish,  and  merce- 
nary little  tyrants,  while  the  crown 
stands  forward  clad  with  all  the  noblest 
attributes  of  Christian  heroism.  We 
must  beware  of  this  one-sidedness.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  from  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Bohemian  peasants  in 
1773,  under  Maria  Thersea,  to  the 
Hungarian  diet  of  1832^,  under 
Francis  and  Ferdinand,  and  the  late 
Diet  in  1840,  the  various  changes  in 
the  provincial  laws  for  effecting  the 
emancipation  of  the  serf-population. 


•  Mr  TnmbnU  (it  7,)  givM  th«  population  of  Hungary,  according  to  ^^^^JS*^^ 
1824,  as  11,404,350  fouli;  the  popnlatiim  of  the  whole  m«iKtcYi^>>wi%^5,^5R»5»3», 
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have  been  made  by  virtue  of  proposi-    Assuredly  not.     They  ought  to  hare     1 
tions  emanating  from  the  Crown  ;  but    emancipated  the  peasants  ;  and  thus 
the  principle  whieh  operates  here  is    they  might  have  had  a  perfect  joy  in 
not  mainly  or  ezdusiTely  the  fostering    their  own  good  deeds.     As  it  is»  how* 
principle  of  paternity  for  which  Aus-    ever,  we  cannot  say  that  they  have 
Ilia  has  been  so  Justly  lauded  ;  but  it    been    altogether   unpatriotic  ;    while 
is  rather  the  very  yuigar  principle  of    they  stood  aloof,  culpablv*  we  must 
eentralization  and  levelling  to  be  found    say,  from  the  benevolent  schemes  of  the 
in  Russia,  in  Prussia,  in  Republican    GoTernment  to  wipe  out  the  brand  of 
and  Imperial  France,  as  much  as  in    villanage  from  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
Austria.     It  is  one  of  those  less  noble,    lation,  they  made  bold  front  against 
mainly  selfish  principles,  out  of  which,    those  other  manifestations  of  the  k- 
by  setting  the  one  against  the  other,    yelling  system  of  centralization,  which 
in  a  particular  stage  of  social  develop-    had  no  other  aim  than  to  denationalise 
ment.  Providence  often  produces  an    the  dififerent  members  of  the  Empire, 
immense  quantity  of  goocL     So  when    and  reduce  Hungary,  Bohemiaf  and 
people  are  crowding  into  the  theatre    Croatia  into  one  monotonous  unifor- 
Dy  the  pit  door  on  a  benefit  night,    mity  of  constrained  Germaniam.   No- 
a  strong  man,  planting  himself  on    thing  is  more  natural  than  that  the 
the  proper    place,  and  keeping  his    metropolitan  power  which  aways  ab- 
ground  by    a   determined   show    of   solutely  at  Vienna,  should  atrive  by 
elbow,  saves  perchance  some  score    every  possible  means  to   Germanize 
of  weaklings  from  a  fatal  squeeze,    the  independent  functions  of  the  Sda* 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  finds  him.    vonic  race  in  the  provinces.     But  the 
self  planted  bv  Providence  between    attempt  is    vain.     The  cheaa-board 
the  people  and  nobility,  the  nobility    uniformity  of  social  existence  at  which 
being  the  stronger :    against  these,    centralizing  despotism  laima,  ia  con* 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  he  elbows    trary  to  nature,  as  Madame  de  Stael 
ateadily ;  the  nobility  recede,  natur-    told  Napoleon.  It  was  never  intended 
ally  enough,  inch  by  inch  only,  grum-    by  Providence  that  the  world  should 
bling'a  little  perhaps,  but  not  viciously,    be  quakerized  into  one  great  Frikcu 
after  the  Austrian  fashion,  not  stab-    empire;    and  even  Robert    Owen*8 
bing,  as  they  do  in  Russia,  or  poison-    new  moral  world,  when  it  shall  be- 
ing, as  they  did  in  Italy  ;  as  room  is    come  triumphant,  b  not  likely  to  make 
made,  the  peasants  rise  out  of  serfage    all  mountains  and  valleys  exactly  of 
into  a  sort  of  honourable  vassalage ;    the  same  level,  plane  down  oniyersal 
out  of  vassalage  into  free  proprietor-    creation  into  a  Westphalian  flat,  and 
ship  and  farming ;  what  the  Emperor    metamorphose  the  irregular  grandeur 
wants  all  the  whUe  is  equilibrium  of    of  nature's  Alps  into  a  methc^oai  cir- 
the  opposing  powers,  that  he    may    cumvallation   of  Dutch  dikes.       So 
stand  steady  between  them  ;  but  it  is    Hungary  can  never  be  German  ;  the 
an  equilibrium  of  all  classes,  far  be-    native  nobility  deserve  all  praise  for 
low,  and  nnconditionally  in  subordina-    asserting  and  maintaining    thmr  na- 
tion to  himself.     By  crushing  the  no-    tionality  against  the  encroachnaenta  of 
bility»  the  chancery  at  Vienna  not    the  crown ;  the  Magyar  damsels  are 
only  emancipatea  the  peasant,  but  it    right  to  wear  tricolor  ribands  flannt* 
renders  itself  omnipotent.     It  is  not,    ing  proudly,  even  between  Metter« 
in  this  case,  that  be«ng  free  to  use  the    nich  and  the  sun ;    and  every  true 
iron  rod  of  the  hard  taskmaster,  the    Hungarian  ought  to  rejoice  in  apeak- 
Kmser  prefers  to  use  the  tender  admo*    ing  his  mother-tongue  publicly,  though 
nition,  and  gentle  castigation  of  the    Latin  may  be  esteemed  more  ortho- 
parent,  but  that  being  utteriy  destitute    dox  by  the  Jesuits,  and  German  be  a 
of  all  native  authority,  he  steps  in  aa    more  hopeful  medium  of  request  for 
a  merciful  father  in  behalf  of  the  mM-    obtaining  admission  into  the  moat  worw 
«ra/7/06t  conlrtdiMiU!^  and  walks  out  aa    ahipful  knighthood   of  the   Golden 
an  absolute  master.    But,  are  these    Fleece  at  Vienna. 
Hungarian   mandarins  blamdess   in        The  reader  will  excuse  these  hasty 
allowing  themselves  to  be  thus  fore-    remarks  on  Hungary.     The  sul]|{eet 
stalled  in  exercising  one  of  the  main    is  fruitful,  and  would  require  a  sepa- 
charities  of   advancing   civilisation?     rate  chapter.*  It  will  be  clear  enough. 


"#ta 


*  SagUsh  writ«n  on  Anstria  are  apt  to  look  with  a  rery  onfavourabU  eye  on  Hun* 
mn^m$aj^  with  p-stHs^  rl^ioale  the  ttwiinA  ^^tepfions  to  kinship  with  ttwt- 
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howeyer,  from  what  we  have  shortly 
•aid  in  reference  to  thU  matter^  as 
well  as  from  the  general  tone  of 
our  remarks^  that  we  are  far  from 
Ibiaking  the  paternal  system  in  all 
respects  a  perfect  one — much  less^ 
with  oertain  recent  panegyrists^  are 
we  ready  to  throw  away  trial  by 
jury,  freedom  of  the  press*  yearly 
ejKercise  of  tongue-fence^ — as  Carlyle 
calls  it — in  the  general  assembly  of 
national  palaver,  and  many  other 
nameless  British  privileges  in  which 
we  rejoice,  for  a  fat  Styrian  capon,  a 
delicate  Bohemian  pheasant,  or  a  flask 
of  genuine  tokay,  enjoyed  daily  with- 
out the  fear,  even  in  the  most  remote 
possibility,  of  a  mob,  a  revolution,  or 
an  agrarian  law,  to  disturb  the  quiet 
process  of  healthy  digestion.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  that  with  iJl  the  praise 
we  have  been  able  and  willing  to  be^ 
stow  on  it,  there  is  a  radical  error  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  Austrian  sys- 
tem, that  prevents  it,  like  other  mor- 
tal things,  firom  being  as  good  as  it 
might  be»  or  may  be  fancied  to  be. 
The  paternal  system  in  the  juices  of 
the  Viennese  character,  produces  only 
a  sweet,  soft,  unctuous  chyle ;  where- 
as, bile  also  is  necessary,  as  physiology 
teaches ;  bile,  in  itself  a  bitter  and  most 
unpleasant  thing,  but  without  which,  as 
Napoleon  who  knew  well  has  told  us, 
great  battles  cannot  be  gained.  The 
Austrian  character  wants  freedom  and 
independence,  and,  with  that,  self- 
esteem,  and  a  just  pride,  boldness,  en- 
terprise, manliness.  Nay,  there  is  a 
more  woful  want  still^there  is  a  lack 
of  intellect.  ''Bsaucubn,  halt,  kein 
GBscHBiDT  LEUT,*'  is  a  famous  saying 
of  the  late  Emperor,  **  We  want  no 
c LB VBa  people:" — and  though,  when 
he  used  this  expression,  he  was  per- 
haps only  delicately  satirizing  that 
forward  thing  called  **  genius,*'  which 
protrudes  itself  impertinently  every 
•where  in  these  latter  times,  there  is  no 
doubt  a  literal  honest  German  truth 
also  in  the  matter.  An  absolute  mo- 
narch requires,  indeed,  a  clever  minis- 
ter— a  Mettemich — but  a  clever  peo- 
ple generally,  or  clever  subordinate 
emphye$f  may  be  dispensed  with :  say, 
rather,  may  often  prove  embarrassing. 
Here  then  lies  the  weak  point  of  the 


paternal  system^  as  developed  in  Aus- 
tria. The  children  are  happy  children^ 
and  the  boys  are  happy  boys ;  but  they 
are  not,  cannot,  under  the  postulate, 
be  MEN :  and  that  which  marks  man* 
hood,  the  eagle-sway  of  godlike  Intel- 
lect,  is,  bv  universal  testimony,  defi- 
cient in  tbeuL  Menzel  says,  in  his 
preface,  with  much  kindness,  that  they 
are  **  Ein  kemgesundet  und  litUm 
wiircUffe*  Fo/A".^a  loveable  and 
thoroughly-healthy  people ;  but  a  man 
may  be  healthy  in  his  way,  with- 
out being  strong,  and  strong  without 
being  great.  Herr  Weber,  also,  whom 
we  have  seen  to  be  such  a  cordial 
amateur  of  thiogs  in  Vienna,  never 
attempts  to  conceal  this  deficiency. 
Mr  Tumbull,  too,  though  he  expresses 
himself  in  a  more  dignified,  decent, 
and  courtly  way,  comes  substantially 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Let  us  look 
at  this  side  of  the  picture  a  little  more 
in  detail.  Herr  Weber  is  very  plea* 
sant  on  the  Austrian  love  of  good  eat- 
ing, and  does  not  scruple  to  ascribe  to 
this  excessive  culture  of  the  animal, 
that  tloumess  of  motion  which  made 
such  a  famous  figure  in  the  late  wars. 
'*  The  Austrians  have  long  been 
famous  for  good  eating.  They  used  to 
eat  literally  as  if  they  considered  it  a 
duty  of  the  suljects  of  the  empire,  to 
prove  that,  like  their  own  eagle,  they 
were  double.  Perhaps  they  are  a  little 
more  temperate  now ;  but  habits  of  that 
kind  are  not  so  easily  unlearned.  Co* 
giio,  ergo  $um»  said  Descartes.  I  re- 
spect the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher ; 
but  to  me  it  appears  more  natural  to 
say — Edo»  ergo  sum — er  issi,  also  Ut  er 
auch, — whatever  eats  is.  Eating  was 
certainly,  we  may  argue  metaphysi- 
cally in  tiie  manner  of  Locke,  one  of 
our  earliest  ideas.  Esse,  to  be,  is  the 
most  abstract  of  verbs ;  and  was,  no 
doubt,  merely  an  enlargement  of  the 
original  esse,  to  eat.  Nay,  even  in 
religion  we  see  this  idea  prominent ; 
offerings  with  the  ancient  heathens 
were  properly  eatings:  they  offered 
the  fioih  to  the  gods  as  a  real  feast— 
the  best  part,  as  Homer  tells  us,  the 
thighs,  and  covered  with  fat  toQi  to 
msike  them  savoury. 


dom  and  with  the  Briiish  constitiitioD.  They  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  a  certain 
stage  of  social  developmeDt  ths  noHUty  tire  tkc  piopU-^U  least  the  only  natural 
representatives  of  aatiosal  iadepepMUnee,      Te  ihi^m  te  ll«  oil«  ^^^^SMNft.*^ 
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♦*  But  we  pay  taxes  for  all  enjoy 
ments  in  this  world ;  no  wonder 
therefore^  that  the  Austrian,  like 
other  great  eaters,  became  indolent 
and  heavy  in  his  motions,  and  acquired 
a  character  for  taking  things  easily, 
both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field, 
which  history  will  not  soon  allow  to 
fall  into  oblivion.  The  ostrich  is  the 
largest  of  birds,  with  a  stomach  that 
devours  iron ;  but  it  has  very  worth- 
less wings,  or,  properly  speaking,  none 
at  all.  Charles  lost  the  Spanish  sue. 
cession  by  indecision  in  the  Cabinet ; 
and  many  victories  have  been  lost 
while  the  Austrians  were  deliberating 
over  their  dinners,  as  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans did  over  their  drink. 

'  Zangsam  voran — langsam  voran  f 
Damit  die    Landwehr  halt  folgen 
kann  ! '  * 
•*  *  Would  you  perfectly  understand,* 
said  the  Count  Windisch-Gratz  to  an 
engineer  in  the  time  of  Maria  The- 
resa,  '  the  great  deliberation  with 
which  we  set  about  all  our  affairs,  get 
from  some  man  in  authority  a  promise 
to  pay — fifty  strokes,  and  I  bet  vou 
a  louis  d*or  you  will  have  to  wait  a 
quarter  o'  year  before  you  get  pay- 
ment.*    In  Joseph's  day,  things  were 
managed    differently.      Joseph   was 
Frederick  in  all  things ;  and  had  he 
lived  two  decades  earlier,  Silesia  had 
never  been  Prussian .  Daun,  his  Fabius 
Mazimus,  he  would  certainly  have 
brought  into  more  expert  exercise; 
and  as  for  the  numberless  Fabii  of  the 
Aulio   Council  of  the  empire— with 
.  them,  in  the  latter  part  of  hb  reign, 
Joseph  positively  refused  to  have  any 
thing  to  do.     Of  a  truth,   only  at 
Vienna  do  people  practically  under- 
stand what  the  phdosophical  phrase 
VIS  iNEBTiiB   means ;    though    they 
might    have    learned,    from    Kaiser 
Albert  XL's  motto  long  ago — '  Ge^ 
achwind  ^etrtiuU*— that  dispatch  is  the 
soul  of  business.   For  myself,  I  never 
can  forget  a  worthy  Viennese  whom 
I  met  early  one  morning  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Liwien,     He  greeted 
me  with  a  ^ten  morgen  so  kind  and 
friendly  as  only  a  Viennese  can  give ; 
and  this  encouraged  me  to  catechise 
him  a  little  in  detail  about  my  plan  of 
operations  for  the  day,  which  was,  to 
ramble  over  the  neighbouring  hills  till 
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evening— losing  my  dinner  of  course 
—with  only  a  dry  biscuit  and  a  bit  of 
cheese  in  my  pocket.  My  easy  friend 
could  not  understand  the  pleasure  of 
such  peregrination.  He  laughed 
heartily,  holding  his  sides—*  Dot  isi 
holier  a  rechte  TeufeU  commotum/ 
That  is  a  devil  of  a  commotion,  in* 
deed ! ' — God  bless  thee,  thou  genuine 
son  of  the  good  old  Kaiser,  (Ko4SKa, 
I  ought  to  say,  dwelling  with  the 
true  Viennese  breadth  of  complacency 
on  the  word,)  and  may  angels  carry 
him  and  thee  gently  to  heaven  in  a 
litter!" 

The  following  passage  on  the  Aus- 
trian army,  however  fairly  it  begins, 
ends  in  the  same  strain  :— .- 

'*  The  Austrian  army,  which  con- 
sumes almost  the  fourth  part  of  the 
yearly  income,  numbers  300,000 
men ;  and  with  the  militia,  {land- 
wehr,)  and  the  Hungarian  insurrec- 
tion, can,  in  time  of  need,  be  increased 
to  600,000.  'Tis  a  noble  army— . 
What  men  are  these  grenadiers !  On- 
ly the  French  Guards  of  Napoleon 
stood  higher.  The  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery are  excellent ;  and  a  main  ad- 
vantage they  have  in  the  number  of 
light  troops,  which  once  and  again 
brought  Frederick  to  perfect  despair : 
they  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  enemy; 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  main  army 
in  the  case  of  a  defeat,  and  in  the 
case  of  victory  harass  the  enemy.  It 
is  strange  that,  with  these  admirable 
light  troops,  the  wars  of  the  revolu- 
tion can  boast  so  very  few  saccesi- 
fhl  surprises  on  the  part  of  the  Aus- 
trians; whereas,  in  the  wars  with 
the  Prussians,  history  records  more 
than  one  brilliant  sortie  of  this  kind. 
No  SLXjny  in  the  world  has  better 
built,  more  robust,  more  valiant,  and 
better  conditioned  men  than  the  Aus- 
trians. What  bodies,  set  against  the 
French  or  the  Prussians!  And  yet 
thev  were  obliged  to  knock  under  to 
both  ;  for  not  the  body,  &ut  the 
SOUL  strikes  the  blow  in  which  lives 
victory.  They  read  Greek  in  Ans* 
trian  universities  also,  I  believe  ;  and 
they  might  have  learnt  from  Plato, 
in  the  Alcibiades,  that  the  soul  only 
is  the  man,  the  body  a  mere  instru- 
ment.'* 

And,  in  the  following  passage,  our 


*  Easy,  my  ladi,  fairiy  and  fine  I 

That  the  Landwebr  may  have  time  to  join 
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pleasant  old  bachelor  almost  reaches 
the  sublime  of  indignancy  :— 

*'  Blessed  God !  nrhat  a  country 
might  this  Austria  be*  and  become^ 
could  it  only  shake  itself  triumphantly 
out  of  the  old  world  of  feudalism, 
reconcile  itself  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age»  that  acknowledges  no  more  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  nobility  and 
clergy,  but  the  good  of  the  nation  ; 
and,  above  all,  learn  to  bring  out 
a  thing  that  lies  as  yet  sleeping,  the 
MOBAL  POWER  of  Its  noblo  stato ! 
With  genius  and  enterprise,  the  spirit 
of  a  Joseph  at  the  head  of  every  de> 
partment,  Austria  were  the  prime  state 
in  Europe  1 — Was  Madame  de  StaSl 
so  much  in  tho  wrong,  when  she  wrote 
— 'fe*  bases  de  C edifice  social  sont 
bonnes  et  respectables,  mais  11  y  manque 
UNB  FAiTE  et  des  coLONNEs,  pour  que 
la  GLoiaE  et  le  genie  puissent  y  avoir 
nn  temple?' 

**  Johannes  Von  Miiller,  like  many 
other  strangers,  was  treated  in  Vien* 
na,  not  exactly  according  to  his  taste. 
His  history  of  Switzerland  lay  near 
his  heart ;  but  that  they  would  not  al- 
low him  to  print  there  ;  and  the  situa- 
tion of  first  librarian,  to  which,  above 
all  men,  he  had  a  legitimate  claim,  he 
could  not  obtain  because  of  Catholi- 
cism. He  went  accordingly  to  Berlin ;, 
but  it  was  not  without  a  pang  that  he 
left  the  good  city  of  the  Kaiser— 
'  ies  Autrichiens  sont  bons,  il  y  a  de  l* 
BTOFFE,  ily  a  quelque  chose  du  cordial, 
c'est  une  belle  monarckie !  *  said  he. 
Right,  every  thing  here  is  full  of 
life,  merriment,  and  heart's  content ; 
and  if  the  stranger  sometimes  feels 
dull  here,  and  sooner  than  he  might 
expect,  there  is  only  one  cause  of  this 
—viz.  that,  if  not  in  the  highest,  yet 
certainly  in  the  middle  class  of  society. 


there  is  too  much  spntiTUAL  dead- 
NE88.  I  cannot  give  it  a  gentler  name. 
Into  the  head  of  no  mortal  man  could 
it  ever  enter  to  prefer  Berlin  to  Vien- 
na, were  it  not  these  same  spiritual 
chains  that  pinched  MuUer.  When 
will  they  learn  to  look  upon  books  as 
something  better  than  mere  fashion- 
able furniture;  and  when  will  they 
boast  a  nobler  philosophy  than  that 
Eudeemonism,  whose  first  proposition 
is  *  Lossfs  gehen  wie's  gehtT  (let 
things  go  as  they  are  going!) — and 
the  second — -*  Aber  wer  hatte  das  ge^ 
dachtf* — (but  who  could  have  fan- 
cied that  ?)" 

With  this  every  true  British  man 
will  agree  cordially.  We  now  see 
where  we  are  clearly.  The  Austrians 
have  attained  in  social  life  neither  to 
the  strength  of  Michael  Angelo,  nor 
to  the  divine  beauty  of  Raphael,  but 
merely  to  the  material  mellowness 
and  fleshly  lusciousness  of  Titian.  The 
goddess  that  sits  on  the  Danube  is 
neither  a  Juno  nor  a  Pallas,  but  only 
a  Venus.  More  than  this,  indeed,  we 
scarcely  think  the  system  of  political 
and  ecclesiastical  paternity  can,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices, 
effect.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  whose  spirit 
is  dominant  in  Vienna,*  views  with 
any  particular  jealousy  the  healthy 
development  of  the  fleshly  functions,  or 
mere  animal,  of  the  laity  ;  but  it  does 
appear,  and  belongs  indeed  essentiallT 
to  the  idea  of  a  clerical  caste  on  which 
Romanism  is  based,  that  the  free  de- 
velopment of  mind  is  viewed  with  an 
excess  of  jealousy,  sufficient,  even 
without  calling  into  account  the  sys- 
tem  of  centralization  in  civil  things, 
to  account  for  the  intellectual  deficien- 
cy of  the  Viennese.  No  doubt,  like  the 


*  Our  sixth  proposition  (p>  469,)  we  drew  up  with  special  reference  to  the  late  per. 
secntion  of  the  Protestants  in  Tyrol,  as  an  evidence  of  the  essentially  exclusive  spirit 
of  the  dominant  religion  in  Austria.  That  Joseph^  for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  Francis, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  wished  to  avoid  such  collisions  of  religiout  feeling  by  a  perfect 
system  of  toleration  on  paper,  doea  not  alter  the  fact  as  to  what  the  real  spirit  of  the 
Romish  religion  is  in  Vienna.  Mr  Turnbull  (ii.  p.  113)  is  strangely  sceptical  about  this 
matter.  Is  the  famous  Saltzburg  emigration  (1731)  of  such  an  ancient  date,  that  he 
should  be  disinclined  to  believe  the  existence  of  the  same  spirit,  in  the  same 'quarter, 
anno  1840?  The  men  who  rule  in  Innspruck  and  Vienna  are  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion.  '*  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump."  Protestantism  in  the  Zillerthal 
—let  men  prate  of  Austrian  toleration  as  they  please — would  have  been  just  as  iooon- 
■istent  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Government,  as  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  Vienna. 
As  a  set«off,  however,  against  this  escapade  of  the  old  Adam  in  Austria,  we  are  bound 
in  duty  to  mention  the  old  Lutheran  affair  in  Protestant  Prussia.  **  Whoso  is  wUV 
out  sin  amongst  yon — "  &c. 
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Prossiansy  the  Austrians  boast  a  supe-  loldien,  and  servantt.  Tranquil  and 
rior  school-organization;  but  the  human  enjoying,  thev  are  benevolent  snpe^ 
plant  does  not  grow  naturally  in  those  riors.  landlords^  and  matters.  Simple- 
schools  ;  every  rule  of  teaching  is  an-  minded  in  the  belief  of  their  own  idi« 
xiously  preacribedy  and  every  motion  of  gion,  whatever  it  be.  and  pretervni  b^ 
the  growing  energies  is  curiously  con-  the  strong  hand  of  govamimeai  from 


strained.  The  confessor  and  the  cen- 
8or«  and  the  commissary  of  police* 
watch  over  every  genial  irregularitv, 
till  the  fair  muscularity  of  nature*  m 
the  estimation  of  these  good  people* 
becomes  an  enormity*  and  the  starry 
shootings  of  genius  are  looked  upon  as 
fearful  comet*  wanderings*  presaging 
desolation.  The  Austrian  education 
is  practical*  mechanical*  utilitarian*  in 
the  highest  degree :  a  certain  dexterity 
of  the  fingers*  so  far  as  their  easy  ani- 
mal good-nature  allows  them  to  be 
dexterous*  they  doubtless  acquire ;  but 
that  undefinable  something  which  is 
most  godlike  in  man,  that  which  makes 
Shakspeare*  Dante*  and  Milton  great ; 
that  which*  though  no  education  can 
give  it*  a  jealous  system  of  priestly  and 
bureaucratic  supervision  can  certainly 
suppress,  they  must  be  content  to  re- 
main without.  On  this  subject  we 
may  hear  Mr  TumbuU  :— 

"  On  the  intellectual  faculties  the 
effect  of  the  whole  system  of  edu- 
cation must  necessarily  be  of  an 
equalizing,  not  an  exciting  character. 
In  proscribing  the  wild  vagaries*  so 
oflen  encouraged  in  other  states*  it 
may  tend  not  unfrequently  to  cramp 
the  farce  of  genius  into  a  sort  of  stunts 
ed  uniformity ;  but  this  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  genius  of  a  philosophy 
which  aims  at  training  the  child  for 
contentment  in  the  path  of  life*  where- 
ever  Providence  has  placed  it;  and 
represses  all  that  may  tend  to  disturb* 
even  by  the  force  of  intellectual  energies, 
that  general  tranquillity,  which  it  con- 
ceives to  form  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number.** 

And  then  he  describes  admirably 
the  national  character  as  formed  by 
this  system  :-* 

"  When  the  mere  wants  of  nature 
are  supplied*  no  people  on  earth  are 
so  happy  in  t/iemselves  as  the  Austrians, 
No  people  are  more  attached  to  their 
existing  institutions— more  mild  and 
kindly  in  their  dispositions  towards 
others— more  free  from  bad  and  ma- 
lignant passions.  Patient*  docile*  and 
obedient*  they  are  faithful  subjects* 


ever  hearing  controversial  diseussionf 
they  are  tolerant  and  iNDirvBaBMT  as  to 
the  creeds  of  otben.  Weil-uutnicted 
in  praoUcal  science*  they  are  exoeUeat 
miUtary  and  civil  engiiieers  and  arti« 
ficers*  mechanioiansj  and  numu&o- 
turers.  On  the  other  hand^  without 
being  indolent  they  are  careLss  and 
unenergttic  in  their  general  purmit^— 
regardless  of  the  value  of  time— and 
without  that  ambition  to  excel  which 
brings  enterprise  to  perfidum.  Tbdr 
classical  acquirements,  even  at  thdr 
principal  universities*  are  rarely  ade- 
quate to  render  them  able  orities*  or 
profound  scholars.  Their  easiness  iff 
temper  produces*  in  certun  rsipeets*  a 
somewhat  las  and  indulgent  wuuvHty: 
and*  in  point  of  daring  original  genius 
it  is  rare  to  see  a  work  of  literature 
art,  or  science*  proceed  from  an  Aus- 
trian."* 

So  much  for  the  dark  dde  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  but  let  us  "  not  be  high-mindedi 
but  fear.*'  God  gave  us  freedom*  u 
he  gave  to  certain  trouta,  by  the  agency 
of  a  benevolent  individual*  who  let 
them  out  of  my  lady*8  private  pond 
into  a  large  mill-dam ;  but  there  were 
pikes  in  the  mill-dam  that  were  not 
in  tho  pond.  In  this  free  country 
there  walks  abroad  a  monster  not  seen 
in  Austria,  called  party  spirit.  It  is 
naught*  it  is  naught*  says  the  left 
hand  to  the  right*  because  I  did  it 
not.  "  All  that  the  subjects  of  a  consti- 
tutional monarch  ask*  is  permission  to 
utter  periodical  expressioni  of  coo- 
tempt  towards  him  and  his  office***  sud 
a  Viennese  philosopher  to  Mrs  Trol- 
lope.  Not  so.  Our  bickerings  ia 
this  free  country  are  not  with  the  mo- 
narch* but  with  one  another ;  and  as 
we  are  always  battling,  we  can  never 
see  any  thing  calmly  and  clearly  as  it 
Is*  but  always  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent weal  and  the  present  advantage. 
It  is  the  nature  of  soldiers ;  they  can- 
not stop  to  measure  how  far  the  bayonet 
goes  in*  when  they  are  on  the  charge. 
We  write  newspapers*  tormenting, 
calumniating*  anathematixing  one  an- 
other daily— the  Viennese  sing  songs. 


*  TurnbuU's  Austria,  vol.  ii.  153-5. 
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Perhaps  you  feel  inelined  to  prefer 
this.  Very  natural.  It  is  pleasant 
for  an  easy  man  to  lie  down  on  a  pil- 
low ;  but  remember  that  war,  as  Mr 
Alison  somewhere  says,  is  the  condi- 
tion of  existence ;  our  state  under  tho 
moon  is  a  state  militant.  We  must 
endure  hardness,  like  good  soldiers, 
in  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious 
ftense.  This  must  be  our  consola- 
tion. In  despotic  countries,  as  in  Aus- 
tria,  where  there  are  no  popular 
energies,  it  is  a  cheap  praise  to  say, 
that  you  have  made  a  peaceful 
people.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not 
that  much  lauded  Austrian  peace  and 
tranquillity  after  wliich  the  world  b 
strifing ;  it  is  the  balance  of  power 
and  the  harmony  of  opposite  functions 
that  society,  through  much  trouble 
and  tribulation,  would  attain.  We 
cannot  rest  in  a  forced  peace;  w^ 
cannot  submit  to  a  mechanical  tran- 
quillity ;  we  cannot  snatch  premature 
civilisation  from  a  withholding  Provi- 
dence ;  our  pieced  mosaic  never  can 
be  a  living  organization.  Neverthe- 
less, these  people  in  Vienna,  though 
centralization  and  Popery  will  never 
manufacture  manhood,  are  a  good 
people,  and  we  can  afford  to  love  them 
perfectly,  '  Lea  Autrichiens  sont  bone, 
et  ily  a  de  fetoffh,  cest  quelque  chose  de 

CORDIALi  C'e/tt  17NE  BELLE  MONABCHIE  1 

Ja  wohl,  mein  Herr ! '  Without  a 
doubt  it  is  a  beautiful  monarchy  !—. 
And  as  for  despotism — that  ugly  word 
-»how  many  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  England  had  her  Henry  YIII. 
making  and  unmaking  creeds  as  gal- 
lantly as  any  Joseph  ?  Constitutions 
are  not  built,  though  as  we  have  all 
seen  they  may  be  overturned,  in  a 
day.  There  Is,  undoubtedly,  much  in 
Austria  that  a  mind  trained  under  the 
popular  institutions  of  Great  Britain 
woidd  wish  to  see  altered.  As  Protes- 
tants and  limited-monarchy  men,  we 
are  compelled  to   thlnlL — somewhat 


narrowly,  perhaps— that  under  their 
present  system  of  combined  spiritual 
and  civil  absolutism,  the  Austrians  can 
never  arrive  at  the  perfect  estate  of 
social  manhood ;  but  this  system,  like 
every  living  thing  in  the  world,  is  not 
a  thing  stereotyped.  Unless  it  be  al- 
ready crumbling  into  dbsolution,  it  is 
capable  of  improvement  and  enlarge- 
ment in  thousandfold  ways ;  nay,  its 
very  tenure  of  existence  is  a  calm, 
silent  expansion  and  enlargement,  ac- 
cording to  laws  which,  in  their  full 
extent,  God  only  can  measure.  Our 
representative  constitution  in  Britain 
was  a  growth.  There  is  no  people  in 
the  world  whose  development,  in  this 
respect,  has  been  more  similar  to  our 
own  than  the  Austrian.  In  that  coun- 
try, we  find  all  the  elements  in  full 
vigour  out  of  which  our  own  consti- 
tution has  grown — King,  Lords,  Com- 
mons, and  Clergy.  There  have  been 
no  Prussian  military  levellings,  no 
French  volcanic  outbreakings  there. 
Perhaps  they  are  on  the  same  road 
with  ourselves,  travelling  only  more 
slowly,  and  making  less  noise ; — chil- 
dren of  the  same  father  but  of  dif- 
ferent ages.  Be  it  so.  We  hate  to  be 
critical.  If  the  Austrians  have  not 
produced  a  sublime  Dante,  or  a  strong 
Shakspeare,  they  are  also  free  from 
the  bnlliant  negations  of  a  Voltaire^ 
and  the  grand  peevishness  of  a  Byron. 
Their  brain  certainly  is  not  of  the 
surging,  billowy,  onward  nature— 
this  is  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of 
them  ;  but  a  man*8  happiness  does  not 
consist  in  the  mtdtitude  of  books 
which  he  has  written :  it  is  not  the 
head,  but  the  heart,  which  makes  the 
man.  The  Austrians  are  too  good- 
natured,  take  things  too  easily;  but 
there  is  '*  stuff**  in  them,  and  they  are 
healthy  at  the  core.  We  may  apply 
to  them  what  Burke  said  of  Fox— 
<'  Verily,  they  are  a  people  made  to 
be  loved." 
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PROTEUS,  THE  POLITICIAN. 

«« And  thl«  Ulaw.  I  win  m«intaln« 
Until  my  dying  day,  sir* 
That  wluitsoever  icing  ahall  reign, 
Vn  stiU  tM  Ticar  uf^ray,  sir/*— OM  So»g, 

"  What  It  iNitriotiami  nott  excellent  Pantagniel  f 

**  The  loTe  of  our  country,  say  the  pbiloiophers. 

•«  The  philosophers  w  ere  thrlce-distilied  fools,  herbs  gathered  from  the  weedy  gardcne  of  Egy^ln 
cloisters  and  the  Platonic  Academe,  and  exposed  to  a  white  heat  of  moonshine ;  thence  all  of  uicm  is 
vapouri«h  and  cold,  lllie  the  dew  of  nightshade.  The  true  patriotism  is  to  senre  ooe*8  country  i  and 
how  Is  that  to  be  done  but  by  first  serving  <me*«-self  ?  most  orofound  Pantagniel. 

**  I  agrt«,  *  conrtditur.*    Thy  words  are  worthy  of  ihe  cedar  presses  of  Dionysins  the  Elder. 

«•  <  Nun  ampiiusargumento  uiar.'  'llie  courtier  ia  the  best  patriot,  because,  whoever  may  rule,  hs 
Is  ready  to  be  paid. 

«*  Of  a  verity  so  it  is.  Doctiisime.  Whoever  ia  cook,  he  will  be  turnspit,— 2?riias—i(iis«s'  t^U  U^ 
1%  riecu/a.**— RABBUkia. 


CoMS  yoa  who*d  learn  the  states- 
man*8  trade. 

And  listen  to  my  tale,  sir  ; 
1*11  show  you  how  a  fortune's  made. 

Without  the  risk  of  jail,  sir  ; 
Alike  in  sunshine  and  in  rain, 

rU  teach  you  to  make  hay^  sir. 
Get  on,  with  neither  heart  nor  hraini 

And  neyer  miss  quarter- day»  sir. 

Cnoaus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain— 

Until  Fm  on  halfpay^  sir, 
ril  wear,  whoever  gilds,  the  chain, 

And  never  miss  quarter-day*  sir. 

When  first,  a  clown,  I  tried  the  town, 

I  play*d,  of  course,  the  Tory, 
For  Pitt  was  up,  and  Fox  was  down, 

And  England  in  her  glory. 
I  currd  my  locks,  I  laugh*d  at  Fox, 

Swore  Grey  was  hut  his  lees,  sir ; 
Cdll'd  every  Whig  a  fool  and  prig. 

And  got  my  hread  and  cheese,  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c. 

But  Death,  that  strikes  the  man  of 
might. 

And  leaves  the  mean  behind,  sir. 
Took  Pitt,  and  left,  in  England's  spite, 

The  blind  to  lead  the  blind,  sir. 
So,  since  stocks  were  up  with  Fox, 

(As  honest  as  his  sire,  sir,) 
I  saw  new  light,  found  black  was  white. 

And  foUow'd  him  through  the  mire, 
sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c. 

Then  fogg^  Grenville,  for  a  week 
Took  up  old  Charley's  dice,  sir : 

I  got  my  livery  and  my  steak, 
A  pamot's  honest  price,  sir. 


Bat  Perceval  took  up  the  box. 
And  threw  the  lucky  Main,  sir : 

I  ratted  back,  found  white  was  black. 
And  Tory  turn'd  again,  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  b  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c. 

To  Perceval  I  stoutly  clung 

Till  ended  his  career,  sir. 
For  which  old  Bellingham  was  hung.' 

My  conscience  then  grew  clear,  sir ; 
I  piay'd  court  fool  for  Liverpool, 

I  fetch'd  and  carried  news,  sir ; 
From  year  to  year  I  bore  his  sneer. 

And  would  have  wiped  his  shoes, 
sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &e. 

Then  Canning,  pledged  the  state  to 
save. 

Came  in  'twixt  Whig  and  Tory, 
Unrivall'd  at  a  pun  or  stave. 

Speech,  epigram,  or  story  j 
But  just  as  fit  to  follow  Pitt, 

As  squibs  to  light  the  sun,  sir. 
To  stick  to  place  is  no  disgrace. 

So  I  kept  sticking  on,  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c. 

Then  out  went  Canning's  sparkling 
lamp. 

And  Goderich  came,  the  placid ; 
The  first  the  meteor  of  the  swamp. 

The  next  a  neutral-acid. 
I  changed  my  cloth,  and,  nothing  loth 

Fell  back  upon  the  Whig,  sir. 
A  wise  man  likes  his  supper  hot. 

The  rest*s  not  worth  a  ^f;,  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c. 
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Then  Lansdowne  came,  that  son  of 
fame» 

Once  puff'd  to  rival  Pitt»  sir  ; 
Thus  learned  pigs  wear  judge's  wigs^ 

And  monkeys  show  their  wit,  sir. 
Thus    Brummagem    makes   London 
knives. 

And  Liverpool  cigars,  sir ; 
And  every  village  stroller  strives 

To  rank  with  Drury's  stars,  sir. 

Chobus. 
And  thb  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c« 

Then  Wellington,  the  Mighty,  reign'd 

And  I  was  his  recruit,  sir  ; 
I  felt  my  conscience  unrestrain'd. 

And  kiss'd  his  Tory  hoot,  sir. 
The  Papbt  hill,  his  sovereign  will 

Commanded  to  be  law,  sir ; 
'Twas  all  the  same,  from  whom  it  came. 

His  Highness,  or  Jack  Straw,  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  thb  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c. 

But  every  dog  will  have  his  day. 

The  Wliigs  once  more  slipt  in,  sir. 
High  times  for  granite- visaged  Grey, 

And  aU  his  ]&h  and  kin,  sir ! 
My  conscience  whisper'd— <'  Cut  his 
Grace, 

And  serve  your  country  stiU,  sir.'* 
I  kept  its  counsel,  and  my  place. 

And  swallowM  Lord  John's  pill, 
sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  1  will  maintun,  &c. 

Next   Melbourne  came,  the  ladies* 
flame, 
A  man  to  *'  courts  *'  well  known, 
sir; 
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The  nation's  pride,  the  church's  guide. 

True  pillar  of  the  throne,  sir ; 
Who  guards  our  isles  with  smirks 
and  smiles. 
And  laughs  at  troops  and  ships, 
sir. 
But  makes  reports  on  Windsor  sports. 
And  chamber-women's  slips,  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c; 

Then  Chartbm  roar*d  from  north  to 
south. 
And  Whigs,  for  once,  were  mute, 
sir. 
And  Melbourne,  unsuspecting  youth. 

Lent  Owen  his  court-suit,  sir. 
I  ogled  then  *'  Mackenzie  "  Hume, 
My  conscience  was  new  skinn'd^ 
sir; 
In  Rome  we  do  like  those  in  Rome, 
And  none  can  live  on  wind,  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintun,  &c. 

And  now  I  stand,  like  Talleyrand, 

Of  every  quack  the  drum,  sir. 
Thro'  time  and  space  I'll 'keep  my 
place, 

And  worship  all  that  come,  sir. 
Peel,  Jack  the  Painter,  WelliDgton, 

Wat  Tyler,  or  old  Grey,  sir. 
My  rule—*"  Take  care  of  Number 
One, 

And  never  missqnarter-day,"  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain.^ 

To  gather  place  and  pay,  sir. 
To  labour,  live,  and  die  for  gain. 

And  never  miss  quarter-day,  sir. 

ABBTINOtf 
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RiADBB,  yott  are  begioning  to  su»- 
pect  OS.  "  How  loog  do  wo  purpose 
to  detain  people  ?**  For  any  thing  that 
appears^  we  maj  be  designing  to  Write 
CO  to  the  twentieth  century ;  for  twice 
thirty  years.  "  And  whither  are  we 
going?**  Towards  what  object  ?  which 
is  as  urgent  a  quaere  as  how  far.  Per- 
haps we  may  be  leading  you  into  trea- 
son ;  or  (which  indeed  is  pretty  much 
the  same  thing)  we  may  be  paving  tlie 
way  to  *'  Repeal.*'  You  feel  symptoms 
of  doubt  and  restireness;  and,  like 
Hamlet  with  his  father's  ghost«  you 
will  follow  us  no  further  unless  we  ex- 
plain what  it  is  that  we  are  in  quest  of. 

Our  course^  then,  for  the  rest  of  our 
progress,  the  outline  of  our  method, 
will  pursue  the  following  objects.  We 
shall  detain  you  a  little  longer  on  the 
Grecian  prose  literature;  and  we 
shall  pursue  that  literature  within  the 
gates  of  Latium.  What  was  the  Gre- 
cian idea  of  style,  what  the  Roman, 
will  appear  as  a  deduction  from  this 
review.  With  respect  to  the  GreekB, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  they 
had  not  arrived  at  a  full  expanded 
consciousness  of  the  separate  idea  ex- 
pressed by  stj/le :  and,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  this  failure,  we  shall  point 
out  the  deflexion — the  bias — which  was 
impressed  upon  the  Greek  speculations 
in  this  particular  by  the  tendency 
of  their  civil  life.  That  was  made 
important  in  the  eyes  of  the  specula- 
tive critic,  which,  was  indispensable 
for  the  actual  practitioner ;  that  was 
indispensable  for  the  actual  practi- 
tioner, which  was  exacted  by  the  course 
of  public  ambition.  The  political  as- 
pirant, who  needed  a  command  of  flu- 
ent eloquence,  sought  for  so  much 
knowledge  (and  no  more)  as  promised 
to  be  available  in  hb  own  particular 
mode  of  competition.  The  specula- 
tive critic,  or  professional  master  of 
rhetoric,  offered  just  so  much  informa- 
tion (and  no  more)  as  was  likely  to  be 
sought  by  his  clients.  Each  alike  cul- 
tivated no  more  than  experience  showed 
him  would  be  demanded.  But  in 
Rome,  and  for  a  reason,  perhaps,  whicb 
will  appear  worth  pausing  upon,  a 
subtler  conception  of  style  was  formed ; 
though  still  far  from  being  perfectly 


developed.      The   Romans,   whether 
worse  orators  or  not  than  the  Gre- 
cians, were  certainly  better  rfaetoiip 
cians.     And  Cicero,  the  mighty  mas- 
ter of  language  for  the  Pagan  worid, 
whom  we  shall  summon  as  oorwitness, 
will  satisfy  us  that,  in  this  reaeareh 
at  least,  the  Roman  intellect  was  more 
searching,  and  pressed  nearer  to  ths 
undiscovered  truth  than  the  Grecian. 
From  a  particular  passage  is  the 
De  Oratore,  which  will  be  cited  for 
the  general  purpose  here  indioatod  of 
proving  a  closer  approTimatioB  oB  the 
part  of  Roman  thinkers  than  hjMi  pie- 
viously  been  made  to  the  very  heart 
of  this  difficult  subject,  we  shall  take 
occasion  to  make  a  still  nearer  ap- 
proach for  ourselves.     We  aballcn- 
'  deavour  to  bring  up  our  reader  to  the 
fence,  and  persuade  him,  if  poeaihle^ 
to  take  the  leap  which  still  renMios  to 
be  taken  in  this  field  of  Style.    Bates 
wo  have  reason  to  (ear  that  he  will 
^  refuse  **  it,  we  shall  wheel  hiai  round 
and  bring  him  up  to  it  from  anotlier 
quarter.     A  gentle  touch  of  the  apur 
may  then,  perhaps,  carry  hkn  over. 
Let  not  the  reader  take  it  to  heart- 
that  we  here  represent  him  under  the 
figure  of  a  horse,  and  ourselves,  in  a 
nobler  character,  as  riding  him,  and 
tliai  we  even  take  the  liberty  of  pro> 
posing  to  spur  him.     Any  thing  may 
be  borne  in  metaphor.     Figwativdy« 
one  may  kick  a  man  without  effsnee. 
There  are  no  limits  to  alleg<Nic  pa- 
tience.    But  no  matter  who  takma  the 
leap,  or  how,  a  leap  there  is,  which 
must  be  taken  in  the  course  of  these 
speculations  on  Style,  before  thegronnd 
will  be  open   for  absolute   advance. 
Every  man  who  has  studied  and  niedi- 
tated  the  difficulties  of  style,  must  have 
had  a  sub- conscious  sense  of  a  bar  in 
his  way,  at  a  particular  point  of  the 
road,  thwarting  his  free  movement: 
he  could  not  have  evaded  such  a  sense 
but  by  benefit  of  extreme  shallowness. 
That  bar,  which  we  shall   indicate, 
must  be  cleared  away,  thrown  down, 
or  surmounted.     And  then  the  pro- 
spect will  lie  open  to  a  new  map,  and 
a  perfect  map,  of  the  whole  region.  It 
will  then  become  possible  for  the  first 
time  to  overlook  the  whole  geography 
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of  the  adjacencies.     An  entire  theory 
of  the  difficulties  being  before  the  sta« 
dent,  it  willy  at  length,  be  possible  to 
aid  his  efforts  by  ample  practical  sug- 
gestions.    Of  these  we  shall  ourselves 
offer  the  very  plainest, Tiz.  those  which 
apply  to  the  mechaaology  of  style. 
For  these  there  will  be  an  easy  opening : 
they  will  not  go  beyond  the  reasonable 
limita  disposable  for  a  single  subject 
Id  a  literarv  journal.     As  to  the  rest> 
which  would  (Germanly  speaking)  re- 
quire a  **  strong*'  octavo  tor  their  full 
0zpoeition,  we  shall  hold  ourselves  to 
have  done  enough  in  fulfilling   the 
large   promise  we   have  made — the 
promise  of  marking  out  for  subsequent 
eoltivation  and  development  all  the 
poiaible  subdivisions  and  sections  a- 
mongfst  the  resources  of  the  rhetori- 
cian; all  the  powers  which  he  can 
employ,  and  therefore  all  the  difficul- 
ties which  he  needs  to  study ;  the  arts 
by  which  he  can  profit,  and,  in  corre* 
gpondenee  with  them,  the  obstacles  by 
which  he  will  be  resisted.     Were  this 
done,  we  should  no  longer  see  those 
incoherent  sketches  which  are  now 
circulating  in  the  world  upon  ques- 
tions  of  taste>  of  science,  of  practical 
address,  as  applied  to  the  management 
of  style  and  rhetoric :  the  public  ear 
would  no  longer  be  occupied  by  feeble 
Frenchmen— Rollin,  Rapin,  Batteux, 
Bonhours,  Du  Bos,  and  id  genua  omne; 
nor    by  the   elegant   but  desultory 
Blair;  nor  by  scores  of  others  who 
bring  an  occasional  acuteness  or  ca* 
sual  information  to  this  or  that  sub- 
section of  their  duty,  whilst  (taken  as 
general  guides)  they  are  universally 
ia«ufficient  :^No ;  but  the  business  of 
rhetoric,  the  management  of  our  mo- 
ther-tongue in  all  offices  to  which  it 
can  be  applied,  would  become  as  much 
a  matter  of  systematic  art,  as  regular 
a  Butgect  for  training  and  mechanic 
discipline,  as  the  science  of  discrete 
quantity  in  Arithmetic,  or  of  continu- 
ous quantity  in  Geometry.     But  will 
not  that  be  likely  to  impress  a  cha- 
racter of  mechanic  monotony  upon 
style,  like  the  miserable  attempts  at 
reforming    handwriting?  —  Look  at 
them ;   tonoh  them ;   or,  if  you  are 
afraid  of  BoiUng  your  fingers,  hold 
them  up  with  the  tongs ;  they  reduce 
all  characteristic  varieties  of  writing 
to  one  form  of  blank  identity,  and  tktU 
the  very  vilest   form  of  scribbling 
which  exists  in  Europe,  viz.  to  the 
wooden  scratch  (as  if  traced  with  a 
skewer)    muveriaUy  preraiUng    a- 


mongst  French  people.  Vainly  would 
Aldorisius  apply  his  famous  art,  (viz. 
the  art  of  deciphering  a  man*s  cha- 
racter from  handwriting,)  to  the  vii- 
lanous  scrawls  which  iasue  from  this 
modem  laboratory  of  pseudo-caUigra- 
phy.  All  pupils  under  the$e  systems 
wnte  alike :  the  predestined  thief  is 
confounded  with  the  patriot  or  martyri 
the  iftnocent  young  girl  with  the  old 
hag  that  watches  country  waggons  for 
victims.  In  the  same  indistinguish- 
able character,  so  far  as  this  reforming 
?roce8s  is  concerned,  would  Joseph 
lume  sign  a  motion  for  retrenching 
three  halS crowns  per  annum  from  the 
orphan  daughter  of  a  man  who  had 
died  in  battle;  and  Queen  Adelaide 
write  a  subscription  towards  a  fresh 
church  for  carrying  on  war,  from  gen* 
oration  to  generation,  upon  sin  and 
misery. 

Now,  if  a  mechanic  system  of  train* 
ing  for  Style  would  have  the  same 
levelling  effects  as  these  false  calligra* 
phies,  better  by  far  that  we  should 
retain  our  old  ignorance.  If  art  is  to 
terminate  in  a  killing  monotony,  wel- 
come the  old  condition  of  inartificial 
sim^city! — So  say  you,  reader :  ay% 
but  so  say  we.  This  does  not  touch 
Iff  .-..The  mechanbm  tere  speak  of  will 
apply  to  no  meritorious  qualities  of 
style,  but  to  its  faults,  and,  above  allf 
to  its  awkwardnesses;  in  fact;  to  all  that 
now  constitutes  the  friciioH  of  style  f 
the  needless  joltings  and  retardations 
of  our  fluent  motion.  As  to  the  mo- 
tion itself,  in  all  that  is  positive,  in  its 
derivation,  in  its  exciting  impulses,  in 
its  speed,  and  its  characteristic  varie- 
ties, it  will  remain  unaffi^cted.  The 
modes  of  human  feeling  are  inexhanst' 
ible ;  the  forms  by  which  feeling  con- 
nects itself  with  thought  are  indefeap 
sibly  natural ;  the  channels  through 
which  both  impress  themselves  upon 
language  are  infinite.  All  these  are 
imperturbable  by  human  art :  they  are 
past  the  reach  of  mechanism :  yon 
might  as  well  be  afraid  that  some 
steam-engine — Atlas*  suppose,  or 
Samson,  (whom  the  Germans  call 
Simpson,>--sbonld  perfidiously  hook 
himself  to  the  earth*s  axis,  and  ran 
away  with  us  to  Jupiter.  Let  fiunpson 
do  his  worst,  we  defy  him.  And  so  of 
style :  in  that  sense,  under  which  we 
all  have  an  interest  in  its  free  move- 
ments, it  will  for  ever  remain  free. 
It  will  defy  art  to  control  it.  In  thai 
sense*  under  wYAfi\i  Vt  «i«t  cau  \a 
mechanisedi  we  \i«v«  iX!L  «i  Vil^(ttR^>A. 
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wlflhiDg  that  it  should  be  so.  Our 
final  o^ect  therefore  is  a  meritorious 
one^  with  no  intermixture  of  evil. 
This  being  explained,  and  our  course 
onwards  haying  been  mapped  out, 
let  us  now  proceed  with  our  work, 
first  recapitulating  in  direct  juxta- 
position with  each  other  the  points  of 
our  future  movement  :— 

1.  Greek  and  Latin  literature  we 
shall  examine  only  for  the  sake  of 
apprising  or  deducing  the  sort  of 
iaeas  which  they  had  upon  the  subject 
of  style.  It  will  appear  that  these 
ideas  were  insufficient.  At  the  best 
they  were  tentaOve.  2.  From  them, 
however,  may  be  derived  a  hint,  a  dim 
suggestion,  of  the  true  question  in 
arrear ;  and,  universally,  that  goes  a 
great  way  towards  the  true  answer. 
**  Dimidium  facti"  says  the  Roman 

groverb,  '*  qui  benb  capit,  habit,**  To 
ave  made  a  good  beginning  is  one 
half  of  the  work.  Pmdensinterrogatio, 
says  a  wise  modem  ;  to  have  shaped 
your  question  skilfully,  is,  in  that 
sense,  and  with  a  view  to  the  answer, 
a  good  beginning.  3.  Having  laid 
this  foundation  towards  an  answer, 
we  shall  then  attempt  the  answer  it- 
self. 4.  After  which,  that  is,  after 
removing  to  the  best  of  our  power 
such  difficulties  to  the  higher  under- 
standing  as  beset  the  subject  of  style, 
rhetoric,  composition,  having  (if  we 
do  not  greatly  delude  ourselves)  re- 
moved the  one  great  bar  to  a  right 
theory  of  style,  or  a  practical  disci- 
pline of  style,  we  shall  leave  to  some 
future  work  of  more  suitable  dimen- 
sions the  filling  up  of  our  outline. 
Ourselves  we  shall  confine  to  such 
instant  suggestions— practical,  popu- 
lar, broadly  intelligible,  as  require  no 
extensive  preparation  to  introduce 
them  on  the  author's  part ;  no  serious 
effort  to  understand  them  on  the 
reader's.  Whatever  is  more  than  this 
will  better  suit  with  the  variable  and 
elastic  proportions  of  a  separate  book, 
than  with  the  more  rigid  proportions 
of  a  miscellaneous  journal. 

Coming  back,  then,  for  hasty  pur- 
poses, to  Greek  literature,  we  wish  to 
direct  the  reader's  eye  upon  a  remark- 
able phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
that  literature,  and  subsequently  of  all 
human  genius;  not  to  remarkable, 
but  that  multitudes  must  have  noticed 
it,  and  yet  remarkable  enough  to  task 
a  man's  ingenuity  in  accounting  for 
it.     The  earliest  Known  occasion,  on 

whbb  ibb  piiesoxnenon  drew  a  dk^t 
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and  strong  gaze  upon  itself,  was  in  a 
little  historical  sketch  composed  by  a 
Roman  officer  during  the  very  opening 
era  of  Christianity.     We  speak  of  ths 
Historia  Romana,  written  and  pub- 
lished  about  the  very  year  of  the 
Crucifixion  by  Velleius  Paterenlnt  in 
the  court  of  Tiberius  Csesar*  the  in- 
troduction to  which  presenta  us  with 
a  very  interesting  outline  of  genefal 
history.       The    style    is    aometiDM 
clumsy  and  unwieldy,  but  nervous 
masculine,   and    such    as  became  a 
soldier.       In    higher    qualities,   in 
thoughtfulness,  and  the  spirit  of  finer 
observation,  it  is  far  beyond  the  atan* 
dard  of  a  mere  soldier ;  and  it  showib 
in  common  with  many  other  indiea* 
tions  lying  on  the  face  of  Roman 
society  at  that  era,  how  profoundly 
the  great  struggles  that  had  recently 
convulsed  the  world  must  have  ter- 
minated in  that  effect  which  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  French  Revcjutioa'; 
viz.  in  a  vast  stimulation  to  the  medi- 
tative faculties  of  man.  The  agitation, 
the  frenzy,  the  sorrow  of  the  times, 
reacted  upon  the  human  intellect*  and 
forced  men  into  meditation.     Tbdr 
own  nature  was  held  up  before  them 
in  a  sterner  form.     They  were  com- 
pelled to  contemplate  an  ideal  of  wi«w, 
far  more  colossal  than  is  brought  for> 
ward  in  the  tranquil  aspects  of  society ; 
and  they  were  often  engaged,  whether 
they  would  or  not,  with  the  elemen- 
tary problems  of  social  philosophy. 
Mere    danger    forced    a    man     into 
thoughts  which  else  were  foreign  to 
his  habits.     Mere  necessity  of  action 
forced  him  to  decide.     Such  changes 
went  along  with  the  Reformation; 
such  changes  went   along  with  tbo 
French    Revolution;    such    changes 
went  along  with  the  great  recasting  of 
Roman  society  under  the  two  earliest 
Caesars.     In  every  page  of  Patercnlus 
we  read  the  swell  and  agitadon  of 
waters    subsiding    from    a    deluge. 
Though  a  small  book,  it  is  tumid  with 
revolutionary  life.      And  something 
also  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  example 
of  the  mighty  leader  in  the  Roman 
Revolution,   to  the    intellectual  amd 
literary  tastes  diffused  by  him,— 

'*  The  foremoBt  man  of  all  this  world," 
who  had  first  shown  the  possibility  of 
uniting  the  military  leader's  truncheon 
with  the  most  brilliant  stj/his  of  the 
rhetorician.  How  wonderful  and 
pleasing  to  find  such  accomplishments 
of  accurate  knowledge,  comprehensive 
i^iiid^^i  VDk^  ^\.u^^>  ^m^laed  with 
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rching^  an  intellect^  in  a  man 
i  as  Paterculas,  reared  amongst 
amidst  the  hurry  of  forced 
is,  and  under  the  privations  of 
r  outposts.      The  old  race  of 

centurions — how  changed  !  — 
erfectly  regenerated  hy  the  in« 

of  three  Csesars  in  succession 
\g  a  paternal  encouragement  to 
ire! 

liring  this  man  so  much«  we 
aused  to  review  the  position  in 
be  stood.  Now>  recurring  to 
oaark  (amongst  so  many  origi- 
larks)  by  which,  in  particular^ 
lects  himself  with  our  subject, 
jT  venture  to  say — that,  if  it  was 
just  remark  for  his  experience, 
*  more  so  for  ours.  What  he 
ed,  what  he  founded  upon  a 
of  two  nations  and  two  litera- 
we  may  now  countersign  by  an 
nee  of  eight  or  nine.  His  re- 
vas — upon  the  tendency  of  in- 
al  power  to  gather  in  clusters ; 
accountable  propensity  (he 
t  it  such)  to  form  into  separate 
»d  groups.  This  tendency  he 
tes  first  in  two  cases  of  Grecian 
re.  Perhaps  that  might  have 
I  insufficient  basis  for  a  general 
But  it  occurred  to  Patercu- 
confirmation  of  his  doctrine^ 
)  very  same  tendency  had  re- 
id  in  his  native  literature.  The 
iienomenon  had  manifested  it- 
i  more  than  once,  in  the  his- 

Roman  intellect;  the  same 
niaus  of  great  wits  to  gather 
rstallize  about  a  common  nu- 

That  marked  gregariousness 
lan  genius  had  taken  place 
it  the  poets  and  orators  of  Rome, 
had  previously  taken  place 
;t  the  poets,  orators,  and  artists 
ce.  What  importance  was  at- 
by  Paterculus  to  this  interest- 
lark,  what  stress  he  laid  upon 
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its  appreciation  by  the  reader,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  emphatic  manner  in 
which  he  introduces  it,  as  well  as  from 
the  conscious  disturbance  of  the  syin. 
metry  which  be  incurs  rather  than 
suppress  it :  These  are  his  words  :— 
**  Notwithstanding  that  this  section  of 
my  work  has  considerably  outrun  the 

{)roportions  of  that  model  which  I  had 
aid  down  for  my  guidance,  and  al- 
though perfectly  aware  that,  in  cir« 
cumstances  of  hurry  so  unrelenting, 
which,  like  a  revolving  wheel  or  tho 
eddy  of  rapid  waters,  allows  me  no 
respite  or  pause,  I  am  summoned  ra- 
ther to  omit  what  is  necessary  than  to 
court  what  is  redundant ;  still  I  can- 
not prevail  on  myself  to  forbear  from 
uttering  and  giving  a  pointed  expres- 
sion to  a  thought  which  I  have  often 
revolved  In  my  mind,  but  to  this  hour 
have  not  been,  able  satisfactorily  to 
account  for  in  theory:  (negueo  tamen 
ieniperaremihi  quin  rem  stspe  agiiatam 
animo  meo,  neque  ad  liquidum  ratione 
perdueiam,  iignem  stylo.**^  Having 
thus  bespoke  the  reader's  special  atten- 
tion, the  writer  goes  on  to  ask  if  any 
man  can  sufficiently  wonder  on  ob« 
serving  that  eminent  genius  in  almost 
every  mode  of  its  development  (eminenm 
tissima  cufiuque  professionis  ingenia,^ 
had  gathered  itself  into  the  same  nar- 
row ring-fence  of  a  single  generation. 
Intellects  that  in  each  several  depart- 
ment of  genius  were  capable  of  distin- 
gubhed  execution,  (ctntuque  clari  ope* 
ris  capada  ingenia,)  had  sequestrated 
themselves  from  the  g^at  stream  and 
succession  of  their  fellow  men  into  a 
close  insulated  community  of  time, 
and  into  a  corresponding  stage  of  pro- 
ficiency measured  on  their  several 
scales  of  merit,*  (in  similiiudmem  et 
temporum  et  profectuum  semetipsa  ah 
aliis  separaverunt.)  Without  giving 
ail  the  exemplifications  by  which  Pa- 
terculus has  supported  tms  thesis,  we 


ercnius,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  compoiing  a  peculiar  form  of  history, 
refore^  under  a  peculiar  law  of  composition.  It  was  designed  for  a  rapid  survey 
ages,  within  a  very  narrow  compasi,  and  unavoidably  pitched  its  scale  of  abstrac- 
r  high.  This  justified  a  rhetorical,  almost  a  poetic,  form  of  expression;  for  in 
lode  of  writing,  whether  a  writer  seeks  that  effect  or  not,  the  abrupt  and  almost 
ransitions,  the  startling  leaps  over  vast  gulfs  of  time  and  action,  already  have 
t  of  impassioned  composition.  Hence,  by  an  instinct,  he  becomes  rhetorical : 
natural  character  of  his  rhetoric,  its  pointed  condensation,  often  makes  him 
at  first  sight.  We,  therefore,  for  the  merely  English  reader  have  a  little  ex- 
>r  at  least  brought  out  his  meaning.  But  for  the  Latin  reader,  who  will  enjoy 
ical  energy,  we  have  sometimes  added  the  original  words* 
CO.  VOL.  XLvm.  2  K 
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shall  cito  two :   Una  (neque  muUorum  you  could  greatlj  admiroy  bat  miglil 

annorum  sjMtio  divisa)  alas  per  divini  be  called  hb  contemporary  ;  none  n 

spiriiiis  viros,  j^schylum,  Sophockm,'  much  his  senior,  but   Cicero  nigbt 

Euripidem,    illustravit     Tragicdiam.  have  seen  Aim— none   so  much  Ui 

Not  that  this  trinity  of  poets  was  so  junior,  but  he  might  have  leen  Clenv. 

contemporary  as  brothers  are;   but  It  is  true  that  Crassni,  In  Cieerfji 


they  were  contemporary  as  youthful 
uncles  In  relation  to  elderly  nephews : 
iEschylus  was  viewed  as  a  senior  by 
Sophocles,  Sophocles  by  Euripides: 
but  all  might  by  possibUitv  have  met 
together  (what  a  constellation!)  at 
the  same  table.  Again,  says  Pater- 
culus.  Quid  ante  Isocratem,  quid  post 
ejus  auditores,  clarum  in  oratoribus 
fait?  Nothing  of  any  distinction  in 
oratory  before  Isocratcs,  nothing  after 
his  personal  audience.  So  confined 
was  that  orbit  within  which  the  per- 
fection of  Greek  tragedy,  within  which 
the  perfection  of  Greek  eloquence  re- 
volved. The  same  law,  the  same 
strong  tendency,  he  insists,  is  illus« 
tratedin  the  different  schools  of  Greek 
comedy  ;  and  again  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy. Nay,  It  is  more  extensively 
illustrated  amongst  Greek  artists  in 
general :  "  Hoc  idem  evenisse  gram" 
maficis,  plastis,  pictoribut^  sca/pfori' 
bus,  qnisquis  temporum  instiierit  notis 
^^Tfperiet," 

From  Greece  Patercnlns  translates 
the  question  to  his  own  country  in  the 
following  pointed  manner:  summing 
up  the  whole  doctrine  and  rc-afllrming 
it  in  a  form  almost  startling  and  ques- 
tionable by  its  rigour — "  Adco  artatum 
tnujustiis  tcmj)orum,**  so  punctually 
concentrated  was  all  merit  within  the 
closest  limits  of  time,  "  uf  nemo  me* 
morid  dif/nus,  alter  ah  attero  videri 
nequiverint  :**  no  man  of  any  consi- 
deration but  ho  might  have  bad  ocular 
cognizance  of  all  others  in  his  own 
field  who  attained  to  distinction.  He 
adds — **  Ncque  hue  in  Gnrris  qnam  in 
liomanis  trcnit  matjis.^* 

His  illustrations  from  the  Roman 
literature  we  do  not  mean  to  follow  : 
one  only,  as  requisite  for  ourjiurpose, 
we  cite : — **  Oratio,  ac  vis  fhrensis, 
pcrfcctumquc  prostr  cloquvntia-  deeus 
(pace  P.  Crnssi  r.t  Gracchorum  dixe* 
rim)  ita  uniccrsa  sub  principe  operis 
sui  crupit  Tultiu,  ut  mirari  neminem 
possis  nisi  aul  ub  itlo  visum,  aut  qui 
ilium  viderit."     This  is  said  with  epi- 


in fancy,  and  the  two  Gracchi,  in  thi 

infancy  of  Crasaosy  (neither  of  wboi^ 

therefore,  could  faaTO  been  leen  bf 

Cicero,}  were  memorablj  poteet  ■ 

orators ;  in  fact,  for  tragical  renin 

to  themselves,  (which,  bj  the  mj, 

was  the  universal  destiny  of  gnk 

Roman  orators ;)  and    nobody  «■ 

more  sensible  of  their  m^eille  pi» 

tensions,  merely  as  orators,  than  CIccn 

himself,  who  has,  aceordioglji  miii 

Crassus    and    Antony    predomiaiM 

speakers  in  his  splendid  dialogaes  Ik 

Oraiore.     But  they  were  merch  d» 

moniac  powers,  not  artists.  And  viih 

respect  to  these  early  orators*  (sssln 

with  respect  to  some  others,  whole 

names  w^  have  omitted,)  Paterenhi 

has  made  a  special  reserration.  Sotlnc 

he  had  not  at  all  overlooked  the  cliiw 

of  these  great  men  ;  but  he  did  nol 

feel  that  any  real  exception  to  Im 

general  law  was  created  by  oraton, 

who  were,  indeed,  wild  organs  of 

party  rac^e  or  popular  frenay,  but 

who  wilfully  disdained   to    conneet 

themselves  with  the   refinements  of 

literature.     Such  orators  did  not  ^^ 

gard  themselves  as  intellectual,  bat  si 

political,  powers.     Confining  hlmKlf 

to  oratory,  and  to  the  perfection  of 

prose  composition,  written  or  spoken, 

in  the  sense  of  great  literary  accoo- 

plishments,    beginning     in     natonl 

power  but  perfected  by  art/  Pster* 

cuius  stands  to  his  assertion — that  tUi 

mode  of  human  genius  had  so  crowded 

its  development  within  the  brief  eir- 

cuit  of  Cicero's  life,  (threescore  yesn 

and  three,)  as  that  the  total  series  of 

Roman  orators  formed  a  sort  of  circle 

centring  in  that  supreme  orator's  pe^ 

son,  such  as,  in  modern  times,  we  might 

call  an  electrical  circle ;  each  UxA  of 

the  chain  having  been  either  electrified 

by  Cicero,  or  having  electrified  him, 

Seneca,  with  great  modesty,  repeiti 

the  very  same  assertion  in  other  words: 

— "  Quicquid  Homana  Jacttnttia  As- 

buit,  quod  insolenti  Gracite  aut  oppo- 

not   aut  prfpftrat,    circa    C^cirontm 


grammatic  point:  the  perfection  of  rjftoruit.*^  A  mo^t  ingenuous  and  self- 

])rose,  and  the  brilliancy  of  style  ns  an  forgetting  homage  in  him ;  for  a  nobler 

artificial  accomplislmient,  was  so  idon-  master  of  thinking  than  himself,  Pa- 

titicd  with  Cicero's  generation,  that  ganismhasnot  t0  8how,nor whentlie 

no  didtinguishcd  artist,  none  whom  cant  of  criticism  has  done  its  worst— 
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a  more  brilliant  master  of  eomposi- 
Uon.  And  were  bia  rule  construed 
literally^  it  would  exclude  the  two 
PlinieSf  the  two  Senecas,  Tacitus^ 
Quincdlian^  and  others  from  tbe  ma- 
tricula  of  Roman  eloquence.  Not  one 
of  these  men  could  have  seen  Cicero  | 
all  were  difided  by  more  than  one 
generation ;  and  yet,  most  unques- 
tionably, though  all  were  too  reason* 
able  to  hate  fancied  themselves  any 
match  for  the  almighty  orator  in  pub- 
lic speaking,  yet  not  one  but  was  an 
equally  accomplished  artist  in  written 
composition,  and  under  a  law  of  arti* 
ficial  style  far  more  difficult  to 
manage. 

However,  with  the  proper  allow* 
ances  for  too  unmodified  a  form  of 
expression,  we  must  allow  that  the 
singular  phenomenon  first  noticed  by 
Paterculus,  as  connecting  itself  with 
the  manifestations  of  human  genius,  is 
sufficiently  established  by  so  much  of 
human  history  as  even  he  had  witness- 
ed. For,  if  it  should  be  alleged  that 
political  changes  accounted  for  the 
extinction  of  oral  eloquence,  concur- 
rently with  the  death  of  Cicero,  still 
there  are  cases  more  than  enough, 
even  in  the  poetry  of  both  Greece  and 
Rome,  to  say  nothing  of  the  arts, 
which  bear  out  the  general  fact  of 
human  genius  coming  forward  by  in- 
sulated groups  and  clusters  ;  or,  if 
Pagan  ages  had  left  that  point  doubt- 
ful, we  have  since  witnessed  Christian 
repetitions  of  the  truth  on  the  very 
widest  scale.  The  Italian  age  of 
Leo  X.  in  the  fifteenth  century,  tbe 
French  age  of  Lonis  XIV.  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  German 
age,  commencing  with  Kant,  Wieland, 
Goethe,  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries — all  illustrate  the 
tendency  to  these  intermitting  pa- 
roxysms of  intellectual  energy.  The 
lightning  and  the  storm  seem  to  have 
made  the  circuit  of  the  whole  Eu- 
ropean heavens,  to  have  formed  vor- 
tices successively  in  every  civilized 
land,  and  to  have  discharged  them- 
selves, by  turns,  from  every  quarter 
of  the  atmosphere.  In  our  own  coun- 
try there  have  been  three  such  gather- 
ings of  intellectual  power: — 1st,  the 
age  of  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and 
the  great  school  of  dramatists  that 
were  already  dying  out  in  the  latter 
days  of  Ben  Jonson,  (1636,)  and  were 
finally  extinguished  by  the  great  civil 
commotions  beginning  in  1642 ;  2dly9 
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the  age  of  Queen  Anne  and  George 
1. 1  Zd\y,  the  age  commencing  with 
Cowper,  partially  roused,  perhaps,  by 
the  American  war,  and  afterwards  so 
powerfully  stimulated  (as  was  the  cor- 
responding era  of  Kant  and  Wieland) 
by  the  French  Revolution.  This  last 
volcanic  eruption  of  the  British  ge- 
nius has  displayed  enormous  power 
and  splendour.  Let  malice  and  the 
base  detraction  of  contemporary  jea- 
lousy say  what  it  will,  greater  origin- 
ality of  genius,  more  expansive  variety 
of  talent,  never  was  exhibited  than  in 
our  own  coimtry  since  the  year  1793. 
Every  mode  of  exeellence«  except  only 
dramatic  excellence,  (in  which  we 
have  nothing  modern  to  place  by  the 
side  of  Schiller's  Walienstein,)  has 
been  revealed  in  dazzling  lustre.  And 
he  that  denies  it — may  he  be  suffocated 
by  his  own  bilious  envy  ! 

But   the   point   upon    which  we 
wbh  to   fix   the   reader's  attention* 
in  citing  this  interesting  obsenration 
of  the  Roman  officer,  and  the  reason 
for  which  we  have  cited  it  at  all,  is 
not  so  much  for  the   mere  fact  of 
these  spring-tides  occurring  in  the  ma- 
nifestations of  human  genius,  inter- 
mitting pulses  (so  to  speak)  in  humaa 
energies,  as  the  psychological  pecu- 
liarity which  seems  to  affect  tbe  cycle 
of  their  recurrences.     Paterculus  oc- 
cupies himself  chiefly  with  the  causes 
of  such  phenomena;  and  one  main 
cause  he  suggests  as  lying  in  the  emu- 
lation which  possesses  men  when  once 
a  specific  direction  has  been  impressed 
upon  the  public  competitions.     This, 
no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  causes.     But  a 
more  powerful  cause,  perhaps,  lies  in 
a  principle  of  union  than  in  any  prin- 
ciple of  division  amongst  men — viz. 
in  the  principle  of  sympathr.     The 
great  Italian  painters,  for  instance, 
were  doubtless  evoked  in  such  crowds 
by  the  action  of  this  principle.     To 
hear  the  buzz  of  idolizing  admiration 
settling    for   years   upon    particular 
works  of  art  and  artists — kindles  some- 
thing better  than  merely  the  ambition 
and  rtvalship  of  men ;  it  kindles  feel- 
ings happier  and  more  favourable  to 
excellence— viz.  genial  love  and  eora- 
prehension  of  the  qualities  fitted  to  stir 
so  profound  and  lasting  an  emotion. 
This  contagion  of  sympathy  runs  elec- 
trically through  society,  searches  high 
and  low  for  congenial  powers,  and  suf- 
fers none  to  lu^  unknown  to  the  pos- 
sessor,   A  ¥OCt«K  ift  ^;c««ta4  ^Ws^ 
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draws  into  its  suction  whatever  is  liable 
to  a  similar  action.  But,  not  to  lin- 
ger upon  this  question  of  causes,  what 
we  wish  to  place  under  the  reader's 
eye  is  rather  the  peculiar  type  which 
belongs  to  these  revolutions  of  national 
intellect,  according  to  the  place  which 
each  occupies  in  the  order  of  succes- 
sion. Possibly  it  would  seem  an  over- 
refinement  if  we  were  ta  suggest  that 
the  odd  terms  in  the  series  indicate 
creative  energies,  and  the  even  terms 
reflective  energies;  and  we  are  far 
enough  from  affecting  the  honours  of 
any  puerile  hypothesis.  But,  in  a 
general  way,  it  seems  plausible  and 
reasonable — that  there  will  be  alterna- 
ting successions  of  power  in  the  first 
place,  and  next  of  reaction  upon  that 
power  from  the  reflective  faculties.  It 
does  seem  natural,  that  first  of  all 
should  blossom  the  energies  of  creative 
power ;  and,  in  the  next  era  of  the  lite- 
rature, when  the  consciousness  has 
been  brightened  to  its  own  agen- 
cies— will  be  likely  to  come  forward 
the  re«agencies  of  the  national  mind 
on  what  it  has  created.  The  period 
of  meditation  will  succeed  to  the  period 
of  production.  Or,  if  the  energies  of 
creation  are  again  partially  awake, 
finding  themselves  forestalled,  as  re« 
gards  the  grander  passions,  they  will 
be  likely  to  settle  upon  the  feebler 
elements  of  manners.  Social  differ- 
ences will  now  fix  the  attention  by  way 
of  substitute  for  the  bolder  differences 
of  natiune.  Should  a  third  period, 
after  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  through 
an  arch  of  centuries,  succeed  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  national  genius, 
it  is  possible  that  the  long  interval, 
since  the  inaugural  a)ra  of  creative 
art,  will  have  so  changed  all  the  ele- 
ments of  society,  and  the  aspects  of 
life,  as'to  restore  the  mind  to  much  of 
its  infant  freedom  ;  it  may  no  longer 
feel  the  captivity  of  an  Imitative  spirit  in 
dealing  with  the  very  same  class  of  cre- 
ations as  exercised  its  earliest  powers. 
The  original  national  genius  may  now 
come  forward  in  perfectly  new  forms 
without  the  sense  of  oppression  from 
inimitable  models.  The  hoar  of  ages 
may  have  withdrawn  some  of  these  mo- 
dels from  active  competition.  And 
thus  it  may  not  be  impossible  that  os- 
cillations between  the  creative  and  re- 
flective energies  of  the  mind  might  go 
on  through  a  cycle  of  many  ages. 

In  our  own  literature  we  see  this 
scheme  of  oscillations  iUuatrated,    In 


the  Shakspeare  period  wo  see  the  ful- 
ness of  life  and  the  enormity  of  power 
throwing  up  a  tropical  exuberance  of 
vegetation.  A  century  afterwards  we 
see  a  generation  of  men,  lavishly  en- 
dowed with  genius,  but  partly  degrad- 
ed by  the  injurious  training  of  a  most 
profligate  era  growing  out  of  great 
revolutionary  convulsions,  and  partly 
lowered  in  the  tone  of  their  aspirations 
by  a  despair  of  rivaling  the  great 
creations  of  their  predecessors.  We 
see  them  universally  acquiescing  in 
humbler  modes  of  ambition  ;  showing 
sometimes  a  corresponding  merit  to 
that  of  their  greatest  forefathers,  but 
merit  (if  sometimes  equal)  yet  eqnal 
upon  a  lower  scale.  Thirdly,  In  the 
eighteenth  and  ninteenth  centuries  we 
see  a  new  birth  of  original  genius,  of 
which  it  is  not  lawful  to  afiBrm  any 
absolute  inferiority,  even  by  compari- 
son with  the  Shakspearian  age  of 
Titans.  For  whatsoever  is  strictly 
and  thoroughly  original,  being  tui 
generis,  cannot  be  better  or  worse 
than  any  other  model  of  excellence 
which  is  also  original.  One  animal 
structure,  compared  with  another  of 
a  different  class,  is  equally  good  and 
perfect.  One  valley,  which  is  no  copy 
of  another,  but  has  a  separate  and 
peculiar  beauty,  cannot  be  compared 
for  any  purpose  of  disadvantage  with 
another.  One  poem,  which  is  com* 
posed  upon  a  law  of  its  own,  and  has 
a  characteristic  or  separate  beauty  of 
its  own,  cannot  be  inferior  to  any 
other  poem  whatsoever.  The  class, 
the  order,  may  be  inferior ;  the  scale 
may  be  a  lower  one;  but  the  indi- 
vidual work,  the  degree  of  merit 
marked  upon  the  scale,  must  be  eqnal 
^if  only  the  poem  is  equally  origioal. 
In  all  such  cases,  understand,  ye  mi^ 
serable  snarlers  at  contemporary  merits 
that  the  puerile  gout  de  comparauom 
(as  La  Bruyere  calls  it)  is  out  of  place ; 
universally  you  cannot  affirm  any  ni- 
parity,  where  the  ground  is  preoccu- 
pied by  disparity.  Where  there  is  no 
parity  of  principle,  there  is  no  baib 
for  comparison. 

Now,  passing,  with  the  benefit  of 
these  explanations,  to  Grecian  liters' 
ture,  we  may  observe  that  there  were 
in  that  field  of  human  intellect  no  more 
than  two  developments  of  power  from 
first  to  last.  And,  perhaps,  the  nn« 
learned  reader  (for  it  is  to  the  praise 
and  honour  of  a  powerful  journu,  that 
it  has  the  unlearned  equally  with  the 
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learned  amongst  its  readers)  will  thank 
us  for  here  giving  him,  in  a  very  few 
words,  such  an  account  of  the  Gre- 
cian literature  in  its  periods  of  mani- 
festation,  and  in  the  relations  existing 
between  these  periods — that  he  shall 
not  easily  forget  them. 

There  were^  in  illustration  of  the 
Roman  aide-de-camp*s*  doctrine,  two 
groups  or  clusters  of  Grecian  wits; 
two  depositions  or  stratifications  of  the 
national  genius :  and  these  were  about 
a  century  apart.  What  makes  them 
specially  rememberable  is — the  fact 
that  each  of  these  brilliant  clusters  had 
gathered  separately  about  that  man  as 
central  pivot,  who,  even  apart  from 
this  relation  to  the  literature^  was 
otherwise  the  leading  spirit  of  his  age. 


It  is  important  for  our  purpose — ^it  will 
be  interesting^  even  without  that  pur- 
poscy  for  the  reader — to  notice  the  dis- 
tinguishing character,  or  marks,  by 
which  the  two  clusters  are  separately 
recognised  ;  the  marks,  both  pecsonai 
and  chronological.  As  to  the  personal 
distinctions,  we  have  said — that  in  each 
case  sevendly  the  two  men,  who  offer- 
ed the  nucleus  to  the  gathering,  hap« 
pened  to  be  otherwise  the  most  emi* 
nent  and  splendid  men  of  the  period. 
Who  were  they  ?  The  one  was  Pk- 
aicLEs,  the  other  was  ALEXA^DEa  of 
Macedon.  Except  Themistocles,  who 
may  be  ranked  as  senior  to  Pericles 
by  just  one  generation,  (or  thirty-three 
years,)t  in  the  whole  deduction  of  Gre- 
cian annals   no   other   public  man* 


*  *'  The  Rotnan  aide-de-camp* 8.^* — Excuse,  reader,  this  modem  phrase :  by  what 
other  is  it  possible  to  express  the  relation  to  Tiberius,  and  the  military  office  about  his 
person,  which  Patercnlus  held  on  the  German  frontier?  In  the  104th  chapter  of  his 
aeeond  book  he  says — '*  Hoc  tempus  me,  functum  ante  tribuncUu  castrorum,  Tib. 
Coesaris  milium  fecit  ;*'  which  in  our  version  is — *'  This  epoch  placed  me,  who  had 
previously  discharged  the  duties  of  camp-marshal,  upon  the  staff  of  Cesar."  And  he 
goes  on  to  say,  that,  having  been  made  a  brigadier-general  of  cavalry  (  alas  praiffectus) 
under  a  commission  which  dated  from  the  very  day  of  Cssar's  adoption  into  the  Im- 
perial house  and  the  prospect  of  succession,  so  that  the  two  acts  of  grace  ran  concur- 
rently ^thencefor  wards  ''per  annos  continuous  IX.  praefectus  aut  legatua,  spectator, et 
pro  capttt  mediocritatit  mea,  adjutor  fui " — or,  as  we  beg  to  translate,  '*  through  a 
period  of  nine  consecutive  years  from  this  date,  I  acted  either  as  military  lieutenant  to 
Caesar,  or  as  ministerial  secretary,"  [such  we  hold  to  be  the  true  virtual  equivalent  of 
prtr/ectus — t.  e.,  speaking  fuWy  of  pra/ectus  proetorio,]  "acting  simultaneously  as  in- 
spector of  the  public  works,"  [bridges  and  vast  fortifications  on. the  north-east  Ger- 
man frontier,]  "  and  (to  the  best  capacity  of  my  slender  faculties)  as  his  personal  aide- 
de-camp."  Possibly  the  reader  may  choose  to  give  a  less  confined  or  professional 
meaning  to  the  word  adjutor.  But,  in  apology,  we  must  suggest  two  cautions  to  him : 
let.  That  elsewhere,  Paterculus  does  certainly  apply  the  term  as  a  military  designation, 
bearing  a  known  technical  meaning ;  and,  2d,  That  this  word  adjutor,  in  other  non- 
military  uses,  as  for  instance  on  the  stage,  had  none  but  a  technical  meaning. 

f  Tliis  is  too  much  to  allow  for  a  generation  in  those  days,  when  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life  was  much  less  than  at  present :  but,  as  an  exceedingly  convenient  allow- 
ance (iince  thrice  33|  is  just  equal  to  a  century,)  it  may  be  allowedly  used  in  all  cases 
flot  directly  bearing  on  technical  questions  of  civil  economy.  Meantime,  as  we  love 
to  suppose  ourselves  in  all  cases  as  speaking  virginibus  puerisque,  who,  though  reading 
no  man's  paper  throughout,  may  yet  often  read  a  page  or  a  paragraph  of  every  man's 
— we,  for  the  chance  of  catching  their  eye  in  a  case  where  they  may  really  gain  in  two 
minutes  an  ineradicable  conspectus  of  the  Greek  literature,  (and  for  the  sake  of  igno- 
rant people  universally,  whose  interests  we  hold  sacred,)  add  a  brief  explanation  of 
what  is  meant  by  a  generation.  Is  it  meant  or  imagined — that,  in  so  narrow  a  compass 
as  33  years  -{-  4  months  the  whole  population  of  a  city,  or  a  people,  could  have  died 
off?  By  no  means :  not  under  the  lowest  value  of  human  life.  What  is  meant  is— 
that  a  number  equal  to  the  whole  population  will  have  died :  not  X,  the  actual  popula- 
tion, but  a  number  equal  to  X.  Suppose  the  popufation  of  Paris  900,000.  Then,  in 
the  time  allowed  for  one  generation,  900,000  will  have  died :  but  then,  to  make  up  that 
number,  there  will  be  300,000  furnished,  not  by  the  people  now  existing,  but  by  the 
people  who  wiU  be  bom  in  the  course  of  the  thirty-three  years.  And  thus  the  ballot- 
ing for  death  falls  only  upon  two  out  of  three,  whom  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  hit.  It 
falls  not  exclusiv'ely  upon  X,  but  upon  X  +  Y :  this  hitter  quality  Y  being  a  quantity 
flowing  concurrently  with  the  lapse  of  the  generation.  Obvittua  aa  VYi^  «x^vDa^v&\a» 
and  almost  childish,  to  every  man  who  has  even  a  tincture  ot  po\\\\c«\  axVi3aTiMi^^VVN& 
■o  fiur  £rom  being  genenUy  obWous— that,  out  of  every  VhoniBaad  wYio  ^"^VaVdlXxx* 
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Btatesman»  captain- general^  adminis-  aian  war^  whieb  was  tba  one  fole 

trator  of  the  national  resources,  can  be  intestine  war    for    Greece*  affectiu 

mentioned  as  approaching^  to  these  two  every  nook  and  angle  in  the  laod. 

men  in  splendour  of  reputation,  or  Now,  in  this  long  public  lifeofPeii- 

eyen  in  real  loerit.    Pisistratus  waa  des,  we  are  at  liberty  to  fix  on  aiqrjfv 

too  far  back :    Alcibiades,  who  might  as  his  chronological  locu9.     On  mod 

(chronologically  speaking)  have  been  reasons,  not  called  for  in  this  jMseih 

the  son  of  Pericles,  was  too  unsteady,  we  fix  on  the  year  444.     This  u  too 

and    (according    to   l^lr   Coleridge's  remarkable  to  be  forgotten.    Av, 

coinage)  *' unreliable;*'  or,  perhaps,  />ur,/uur,  what  at  some  games  of  cardii 

in  more  correct  English,  too  ^'unrely-  is  called  a  '*  priai"  (we  presume^  by 

uponahle."  an  elision  of  the  first   vowel  a,  nr 

Thus  far  our  purpose  prospers.  No  pariat,)  forms  an  cera  which  no  aa 

man  can  pretend  to  forget  two  such  can  forget.     It  was  the  fifteenth  yev 

centres    as    Pericles    for    the    elder  beforo  the  death  of  Pericles*  and  sot 

group,  or  Alexander    of    Macedon,  far  from  the  bisecting  year  of  Ui 

(the  «  strong  he-goat"  of  Jewish  pro-  political  life.     Now,  passing  to  tU 

phecyO  for  the  junior.     Round  thcso  other  system,  the  iocu9  of  Aiexsndff 

two  focit  in  two  different  but  adjacent  is  quite  as  remarkable,  as  little  lisbls 

centuries,  gathered  the  total  starry  to  be  forgotten  when  once  indicated, 

heavens — the  galaxy,  the  Pantheon  of  and  more  easily  determined,  becsBM 

Grecian  intellect.     AH  that   Greece  selected  from  a  narrower  range  of 

produced — of  awful  solemnity  in  her  choice.    The  exact  chronological  (dcsi 

tragic  stage,  of  riotous  mirth  and  fancy  of  Alexander  the  Great  ia  333yesn 

in  her  comic  stage,  of  power  in  her  before  Christ.  Every  body  knows hov 

eloquence,  of  wisdom  in  her  philoso-  brief  was  the  career  of  this  great  mu: 

phy ;  all  that  has  since  tingled  in  the  it  terminated  in  the  year  3S0  before 

ears  of  twenty-four  centuries,  of  her  Christ.     But  the  annitf  miralriiii  of 

grosperity  in  the  arts,  her  sculpture,  his  public  life,  the  most  efiective  snd 
cr  architecture,  her  painting,  her  productive  year  throughout  his  ones- 
music — every  thing,  in  short,  except-  tal  anabasis,  was  the  year  338  befon 
in^r  only  her  higher  mathematics,  which  Christ.  Here  we  have  another  <<^'a/r 
waited  fur  a  farther  development —  a  prial  of  threes,  for  the  iocus  of  Alex* 
which  required  the  incubation  of  the  ander. 

musing  intellect  for  yet  another  con-  Thus  far  the  elements  are  settlsd, 

tury — revolved  like  two  neighbouring  the  chronological  longitude  and  lad- 

planetary  systems  about    these  two  tude  of  the  two  great  planetary  sys- 

solar  orbs.  Two  miglity  Vdrtices,  Pe-  tcms  into  which  the  Greek  literature 

ricles  and  Alexander  the  Great,  drew  breaks  up  and  dbtributed  itself:  444 

into  strong  eddies  about  themselves  all  and  333  are  the  two  central  years  for 

the  glory  and  the  pomp  of  Greek  litera-  the  two  systems :  allowing,  therefore^ 

ture,  Greek  eloquence,  Greek  wisdom,  an  interspace  of  111  years  betwees 

Greek  art.     Next,  that  we  may  still  the /uc/ of  each.  It  is  thought  by  some 

more  severely  search  the  relations  in  people,  that  all  those  stars  which  yoo 

all  points  between  the  two  systems,  see  glittering  so  restlessly  on  a  keen 

let  us  assign  the  chronological  locus  of  frosty  night  in  a  higb  latitude,  sod 

each :    because  that  will  famish  an*  which  seem  to  have  been  sown  broiid- 

other  element  towards  the  exact  distri-  cast  with  as  much  carelessness  as  graiii 

bution  of  the  chart  representing  the  lies  on  a  thrashing  floor— here  uow- 

motion  and  the  oscillations  of  human  ing  vast  zaarrahs  of  desert  blue  sky; 

genius.     Pericles  had  a  very    long  there  again  lying  close*  and  to  some 

administration.     He  was  Prime  Min-  eyes  presenting 

ister  of  Athens  for  upwards  of  one  ^,  „,     ,                    . ,           .     -   .^  ^ 

entire  generation,      tfe  died  in   the  ^he  beauteous  semblance  of  a  flock  st 

year  421)  before  Christ,  and  in  a  very  "'*' 

early  stage  of  that  great  Peloponne-  are  in  fact  all  gathered  into  zones  or 


•ited  in  learniof  the  earliest  revolutions  of  literature,  there  will  not  be  ai  nsny  tt 
seven  who  will  know,  even  conjectural ly,  what  is  meant  by  a  generation.  Besides  inf- 
nite  other  blunders  and  equivocations,  many  use  an  age  and  a  generation  9^^  synonymooff 
wbil§t  by  siccle  the  French  vn^ormly  mQ;xii  a  century. 
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strata  ;  that  our  own  wicked  little 
earthy  (with  the  whole  of  our  peculiar 
solar  system,)  is  a  part  of  such  a  zone  ; 
and  that  all  this  perfect  geometry  of 
tbo  heavens,  these  radii  in  the  mighty 
vheel,  would  become  apparent,  if  we, 
the  spectators,  could  but  survey  it  from 
the  true  centre ;  which  centre  may 
be  far  too  distant  for  any  vision  of  man, 
Qaked  or  armed,  to  reach.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  most  instructive  to 
■ee  how  many  apparent  scenes  of  con- 
fusion break  up  into  orderly  arrange- 
ment, when  you  are  able  to  apply  an 
a  priori  principle  of  organization  to 
their  seeming  chaos.  The  two  vortices 
of  the  Greek  literature  are  now  sepa- 
rated ;  the  chronological  ioci  of  their 
eeotres  are  settled.  And  next,  we  re- 
qaest  the  reader  thoughtfully  to  con- 
sider who  t^et/  are  of  whom  the  elder 
system  is  composed. 

It  the  centre,  as  we  have  already 
explained,  is  Pericles — the  great  prac- 
tical statesman ;  and  that  orator  of 
whofn  (amongst  so  many  that  vibrated 
thimderbolts)  it  was  said  peculiarly 
that  he  thundered  and  lightened  as  if 
be  held  this  Jovian  attribute  by  some 
individual  title.  Wo  spare  you  Mil- 
ton's magnificent  description  from  the 
Paradise  Regained  of  such  an  orator 
*'  wielding  at  will  that  fierce  demo- 
cracy," partly  because  the  closing  line 
in  its  reference  "  to  Macedon  and 
Artaxerxes'  throne,'*  too  much  points 
the  homage  to  Demosthenes ;  but  still 
more,  because  by  too  trivial  a  repeti- 
tion of  splendid  passages,  a  serious  in- 
jury is  done  to  great  poets.  Passages 
of  great  musical  cfi^ect,  metrical 
bravuras,  are  absolutely  vulgarized 
by  too  perpetual  a  parroting — and 
the  care  of  Augustus  Csesar,  ne  nomen 


suum  ohsolejieret,*  that  the  majesty  of 
his  name  should  not  bo  vulgarized  by 
bad  poets,  is  more  seriously  needed 
in  our  days  on  behalf  of  great  poets, 
to  protect  them  from  trivial  or  too 
parrot-like  a  citation. 

Passing  onwards  from  Pericles,  you 
find  that  all  the  re&t  in  /tis  system  were 
men  in  the  highest  sense  creative ;  ab- 
solutely setting  the  very  first  exam- 
ples, each  in  his  peculiar  walk  of  com- 
position ;  themselves  without  previous 
models,  and  yet  destined  every  man 
of  t|icm  to  become  models  for  all  after- 
generations  ;  themselves  without  fa- 
thers or  mothers,  and  yet  having  all 
posterity  for  their  chifdren.  Xlrst 
come  the  three  men  divini  spirtlusp 
under  a  heavenly  afflatus,  iEschylus«-i 
Sophocles  —  Euripides,  the  creators 
of  Tragedy  out  of  a  village  mum- 
mery. Next  comes  Aristophanes,  who 
breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  Co* 
medy .  Then  comes  the  great  philo- 
sopher Anaxagoras,  who  first  theoriaed 
successfully  upon  man  and  the  world. 
Next  come,  whether  great  or  not,  the 
still  more  famous,  philosophers — So- 
crates, Plato,  Xenophon.  Then  comes, 
leaning  upon  Pericles,  as  sometimes 
Pericles  leaned  upon  hinit  the  divine 
artbt,  Phidias  ;t  and  behind  this  im- 
mortal man  walk  Herodotus  and  Thu- 
cydides.  What  a  procession  to  Eleusis 
would  these  men  have  formed  ;  what 
a  frieze,  if  some  great  artist  could  ar- 
range it  as  dramatically  as  Chaucer 
has  arranged  the  Pilgrimage  to  Can* 
terhury. 

It  will  be  granted  that  this  is  un- 
masquing  a  pretty  strong  battery  of 
great  guns  for  the  Athens  of  Pericles* 
Now,  let  us  step  on  a  hundred  years 
forward.     We  are  now  within  hail  of 


*  The  oddest  feature  in  so  odd  a  businesi  was — that  Augustus  committed  this  cas- 
tigation  of  bad  poets  to  the  police.  But  whence  the  police  were  to  draw  the  skill  for  dis- 
tininilshing  between  good  poet*  and  bad,  is  not  explained.  The  poets  mu«t  have  found 
their  weakmindi  somewhat  astonished  by  the  sentences  of  these  reviewers — sitting  like  oitr 
Jastices  in  Quarter  Scisions — and  deciding,  perhaps,  very  much  in  the  same  terms ;  treat- 
ing an  Ode,  if  it  were  too  martial,  as  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  directing  an  Epic  poet  to 
find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  during  the  next  two  years ;  and  for  the  writers  of 
EpithaJamia  on  imperial  marriages,  ordering  them  "  to  be  privately  whipped,  and  dis- 
charged." The  whole  affair  is  the  more  singular  as  coming  from  one  who  carried  his 
civilitas,  or  show  of  popular  manners,  even  to  afiectatioh.  Power  without  the  invidious 
exterior  of  power  was  the  object  of  his  life.  Ovid  seems  to  have  noticed  his  incon** 
sistency  in  this  instance  by  reminding  him,  that  even  Jupiter  did  not  disdain  to  Airnish 
a  teme  landihus  ijtfo  jure. 

•f  **PhifUn8  ;"  that  he  was  as  much  of  a  creative  power  as  the  rest  of  his  great  con- 
tempoiaries,  that  he  did  not  merely  take  up  or  pursue  a  career  already  opened  by 
others,  is  pretty  clear  from  the  state  of  Athens,  and  of  the  forty  marble  quarcUc 
which  he  began  to  lay  under  contribution.     Th9  quarries  were  i^ti^Nioi^')  >xcb&i'^'<&K^\ 
the  city  was  without  arcbiteetanl  splendour. 
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Alexander ;  and  a  brilliant  consistory 
of  Grecian  men,  that  is,  by  which  he 
IB  surrounded.  There  arc  now  exqui- 
site masters  of  the  more  refined  Co- 
medy ;  there  are,  again,  great  philo- 
sophers, for  all  the  great  schools  are 
represented  by  able  successors;  and 
aboyo  all  others,  there  is  the  one  philo- 
sopher who  played  with  men*s  minds 
(according  to  Lord  Bacon*s  compari- 
son) as  freely  as  ever  his  princely  pupil 
with  their  persons — there  is  Aristotle. 
There  are  great  orators,  and,  aboTC  all 
others,  there  is  that  orator  whom  suc- 
ceeding generations  (wisely  or  not) 
havo  adopted  as  the  representative 
name  for  wliat  is  conceivable  in  ora- 
torical perfection  —  there  is  Demos- 
thenes. Aristotle  and  Demosthenes 
are  in  themselves  bulwarks  of  power ; 
many  hosts  lie  in  those  two  names. 
For  artists,  again,  to  range  against 
Phidias,  there  is  Lysippus  the  sculp- 
tor, and  there  is  Apelles  the  painter. 
For  great  captains  and  masters  of 
strategic  art,  there  is  Alexander  him- 
self, with  a  glittering  cortege  of  ge- 
neral oflScers,  well  qualified  to  wear 
the  crowns  which  they  will  win,  and 
to  head  the  dynasties  which  they  will 
found.  Historians  there  are  now,  as 
in  that  former  age.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  the 
**  turn-out**  is  showy  and  imposing. 

Before  coming  to  that  point,  that  is, 
before  comparing  the  second  ''  depo- 
sit*' (geologically  speaking)  of  Gre- 
cian genius  with  the  first,  let  us  con- 
sider what  it  was  (if  any  thing)  that 
connected  them.  Here,  reader,  we 
would  wish  to  put  a  question.  Saving 
your  presence.  Did  you  ever  see  what 
is  called  a  dumb-bell  ?  Wc  have  ; 
and  know  it  by  more  painful  evidence 
than  that  of  sight. 

You,  therefore,  oh  reader  I  if  person* 
ally  cognisant  of  dumb-bells,  we  shall 
remind — if  not,  we  shall  inform — that 
it  is  a  cylindrical  bar  of  iron,  issuing 
at  each  end  in  a  globe  of  the  same 
metal,  and  usually  it  is  sheathed  in 
green  baize ;  but,  perfidiously  so,  if 
that  covering  is  meant  to  deny  or  to 
conceal  the  fact  of  those  heart-rending 
thumps  which  it  inflicts  upon  one's 
too  confiding  fingers  every  third  ictus. 
By  the  way,  we  have  a  vague  remem- 
brance that  the  late  Mr  Thurtell — the 
same  who  was  generally  censured  for 
murdering  the  late  Mr  Weare — once 
in  a  dark  lobby  attempted  to  murder 
friend  by  means  of  a  dumb-bcW;  m 
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which  he  showed  his  JadgmeDt^we 
mean  in  his  choice  of  tools  ;  for  other- 
wise, in  attempting  to  murder  fail 
friend,  he  was  to  blame.  Now«  reader, 
it  is  under  this  image  of  the  dnmb-bdl 
we  conch  an  allegory.  Those  globa 
at  each  end,  are  the  two  systems  tx 
separate  clusters  of  Greek  Utentme; 
and  that  cylinder  which  connects  thea, 
is  the  long  man  that  ran  into  eieh 
system— binding  the  two  together. 
Who  was  that?  It  was  Isocratei. 
Great  we  cannot  call  him  in  con- 
science; and  therefore^  by  way  of 
compromise,  we  call  him  long,  which, 
in  one  sense,  he  certunly  was  ;  for  be 
lived  through  four- and. twenty  Olym- 
piads, each  containing  four  solar  years. 
He  narrowly  escaped  being  a  hundred 
years  old ;  and  though  that  did  not 
carry  him  from  centre  to  centre,  yet, 
as  each  system  might  be  supposed  to 
protend  a  radius  each  way  of  twenty 
yearsi  he  had,  in  fact,  a  full  persoDil 
cognisance  (and  pretty  equally)  of  the 
two  systems,  remote  as  they  were, 
which  composed  the  total  world  of 
Grecian  genius.  Two  circumstances 
have  mado  this  man  interesting  to 
all  posterity  ;  so  that  people,  the  most 
remote  and  different  in  character, 
(Cicero,  for  instance,  and  Milton)  bave 
taken  a  delight  iu  his  memory.  One 
is,  that  the  school  of  rhetoric  in  Atheofi, 
which  did  not  finally  go  down  till  tbe 
reign  of  Justinian  ;  and,  therefore, 
lasted  above  nine  hundred  and  forty 
years  without  interruption,  began  with 
him.  Ho  was,  says  Cicero  Dt  Orat., 
**  Pater  eloquentite ;  "  and  elsewhere 
he  calls  him  "  Communis  magister 
oratorum.**  True,  he  never  practised 
himself,  for  which  he  had  two  reasons 
—"my  lungs,*'  he  tells  us  himself, 
"  are  weak  ;"  and  secondly,  <*  I  am 
naturally,  as  well  as  upon  principle, 
a  coward.**  There  ho  was  right.  A 
man  would  never  havo  seen  twenty* 
four  Olympiads  who  had  gone  about 
brawling  and  giving  "jaw,"  as  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero  did.  You  see 
what  thei/  made  of  it.  The  other 
feature  of  interest  in  this  long  man  is 
precisely  that  fact,  viz.  that  be  u-at 
long.  Every  body  looks  with  kind- 
ness upon  the  snowy. headed  man  who 
saw  the  young  prince  Alexander  of 
Maccdon  within  four  years  of  his  start- 
ing for  Persia  ;  and  personally  knew 
most  of  those  that  gave  lustre  to  the 
levees  of  Pericles.  Accordingly,  it  is 
Cqi  l\^«  c^«l\ly  of  length  that  Milton 
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honours  him  with  a  touching  memo- 
rial ;  for  Isocrates  was  "  that  old  man 
eloqaent**  of  Milton's  sonnet^  whom  the 
battle  of  Cb»ronea>  **  fatal  to  liberty, 
killed  with  report."  This  battle,  by 
which  Philip  overthrew  the  last 
struggles  of  dying  independence  in 
Greece,  occurred  in  the  year  338 
before  Christ.  Philip  was  himself 
assassinated  two  years  later.  Conse- 
miently,  had  Isocrates  pulled  out,  like 
Caoutchouc,  a  little  longer,  he  might 
haye  seen  the  silver  shields,  or  Mace- 
donian life-guards,  embarking  for 
Persia.  In  less  than  five  years  from 
that  same  battle,  **  fatal  to  liberty," 
Alexander  was  taking  fatal  liberties 
with  Persia,  and  tickling  the  catas- 
trophe of  Darius.  There  «were  just 
seventy  good  years  between  the  two 
expeditions — the  Persian  anabasis  of 
Cyrus  the  younger,  and  the  Persian 
anabasis  of  Alexander ;  but  Isocrates 
knew  personally  many  officers  und 
9awin8*  in  both. 

Others,  beside  Cicero  and  Milton, 
have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  Iso- 
erates ;  and,  for  the  very  circumstance 
we  have  been  noticing,  his  length. 


combined  with  the  accident  of  posi- 
tion which  made  that  length  effective 
in  connecting  the  twofold  literature  of 
Greece.  Had  he  been  "  long  "  in  any 
other  situation  than  just  in  that  dreary 
desert  between  the  oasis  of  Pericles 
and  the  oasis  of  Alexander,  what  good 
would  that  have  done  us  ?  "A.  wound- 
ed snake*'  or  an  Alexandrine  verse 
would  have  been  as  useful.  But  he, 
feeling  himself  wanted,  laid  his  length 
down  like  a  rail-road,  exactly  where 
he  could  be  useful — with  his  positive 
pole  towards  Pericles,  and  his  negative 
pole  towards  Alexander.  Even  Gib- 
bon—even the  frosty  Gibbon — con- 
descends to  be  pleased  with  this  sea- 
sonable application  of  his  two  termini : 
— "  Our  sense,"  says  he,  in  his  40th 
chapter,  "  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  is* exalted f  by  the  simple  re- 
collection, that  Isocrates  was  the  com- 
panion of  Plato  and  Xenophon  ;  that 
he  assisted,  perhaps  with  the  historian 
Thucydides,  at  the  first  representa- 
tions of  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles  and 
the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides.'*  So  far 
in  relation  to  the  upper  terminus  of 
the  long  man;  next,  with  reference 


*  "  Officers  and  savans." — Ctesias  held  the  latter  character,  Xenophon  united  both, 
in  the  earlier  expedition.  These  were  friends  of  Isocrates.  In  the  latter  expedition, 
the  difficulty  would  have  been  to  find  the  man,  whether  officer  or  savant,  who  was 
not  the  friend  of  Isocrates.  Old  ogc,  such  as  his,  was  a  very  rare  thing  in  Greece — 
a  fact  which  is  evident  from  the  Greek  work  surviving  on  the  subject  of  Macrobiotics : 
few  cases  occur  beyond  seventy.  This  accident,  therefore,  of  length  in  Isocrates  must 
have  made  him  already  one  of  the  standing  lions  in  Athens  for  the  last  twenty-six 
years  of  his  life  ;  while,  for  the  last  seventy,  his  professorship  of  rhetoric  must  have 
brought  him  into  connexion  with  every  great  family  in  Greece.  One  thing  puzzles  us, 
what  he  did  with  his  money,  for  he  must  have  made  a  great  deal.  He  had  two  prices ; 
but  he  charged  high  to  those  who  .could  afford  it;  and  why  not?  people  are  not  to 
learn  Greek  for  nothing.  Yet,  being  a  teetotaller  and  a  coward,  how  could  he  spend 
his  money  ?  That  question  is  vexatious.  However,  this  one  possibility  in  the  long 
man's  life  will  for  ever  make  him  interesting ;  he  might,  and  it  is  even  probable  that 
he  might,  have  seen  Xenophon  dismount  from  some  horse  which  he  had  stolen  at  Tre- 
bisond  on  hit  return  from  the  Persian  expedition ;  and  he  might  have  seen  Alex- 
ander mount  for  Cheeronea.  Alexander  was  present  at  that  battle,  and  personally 
joined  in  a  charge  of  cavalry.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  ridden  Buce- 
phalus. 

f  "  Is  exalted.** — The  logic  of  Gibbon  may  seem  defective.  Why  should  it  exalt 
our  sense  .of  human  dignity — that  Isocrates  was  the  youthful  companion  of  Plato  or 
Euripides,  and  the  aged  companion  of  Demosthenes  ?  It  ought*  therefore,  to  be  men- 
tioned, that,  in  the  sentence  preceding,  he  had  spoken  of  Athens  as  a  city  that  *'  con- 
densed, within  the  period  of  a  single  life,  the  genius  of  ages  and  millions."  The  con- 
densation is  the  measure  of  the  dignity ;  and  Isocrates,  as  the  *'  single  life "  alluded 
to,  is  the  measure  of  the  condensation.  That  is  the  logic.  By  the  way.  Gibbon  ought 
always  to  be  cited  by  the  chapter — the  page  and  volume  of  course  evanesce  with  many 
forms  of  publication,  whilst  the  chapter  is  altoa^  available ;  and,  in  the  commonest 
form  of  twelve  volumes,  becomes  useful  in  a  second  function,  as  a  guide  to  the  parti- 
cular volume;  for  six  chapters,  with  hardly  any  exception,  (t^any,)  are  thrown  into 
each  volume.  Consequently,  the  40th  chapter,  standing  in  the  seventh  aetUa  q1  vxKt^ 
indicates  the  serenth  volume. 
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to  the  lower  termiaufi.  Gibbon  goos 
on : — '*  And  that  his  pupilsi  iEschiucs 
and  Demosthenes,  contended  for  the 
crown  of  patriotisni  in  the  presence  of 
Aristotlcy  the  master  of  Tbcophrastus, 
who  taught  at  Athens  with  the  found- 
ers of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  sects.'* 

Now  then,  reader,  you  are  arrived 
at  that  station  from  which  you  over- 
look the  whole  of  Greek  literature,  as 
a  few  explanations  will  soon  convince 
you.  Where  is  Homer,  where  is 
Hesiod  ?  You  ask — where  is  Pindar  ? 
Homer  and  Hesiod  lived  a  thousand 
years  B.C.,  or  by  the  lowest  compu< 
tations,  near  nine  hundred.  For  any 
thing  that  wo  know,  they  may  have 
lived  with  Tubal  Cain.  At  all  events, 
they  belong  to  no  power  or  agency 
that  set  in  motion  the  age  of  Pericles, 
or  that  operated  on  that  age.  Pindar, 
again,  was  a  solitary  emanation  of  some 
unknown  influences,  at  Thebes,  more 
than  five  hundred  years  B.C.  He  may 
be  referred  to  the  same  era  as  Pytha- 
goras. These  are  all  that  can  be  cited 
before  Pericles. 

Next,  for  the  ages  after  Alexander, 
it  is  certain  that  Greece  Proper  was 
80  much  broken  in  spirit  by  the  loss  of 
her  autonomy  dating  from  that  era — 
as  never  again  to  have  rallied  suffi-* 
ciently  to  produce  a  single  man  of 
genius ;  not  one  solitary  writer,  who 
acted  as  a  power  upon  the  national 
mind.  Callimachus  was  nobody  ;  and 
not  decidedly  Grecian.  Theocritus, 
a  man  of  real  genius  in  a  limited  way, 
is  a  Grecian  in  that  sense  only  accord- 
ing to  which  an  Anglo-American  is 
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an  Englishman.  Betidei^  that  om 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer.  Of 
any  other  wrilerSf  we  posiess  only  a 
few  fragments :  and  of  ADacieon. 
who  must  have  been  a  poet  of  origiBil 
power,  from  the  very  extended  lofliii 
ence  of  his  writingB*  we  do  not  eaN 
tainly  know  that  we  have  any  renuiu 
at  all.  Of  those  which  pass  under  hii 
name,  not  merely  the  authorship,  bat 
the  era  is  very  questionable  indeed. 
As  to  Plutarch  and  Lucian,  the  uh 
learned  reader  must  understand  that 
both  belong  to  pM/- Christian  sgM. 
And  for  all  the  Greek  emigrants  whs 
may  have  written  histories,  such  as  «e 
now  value  for  their  matter  more  ibas 
for  their  execution,  one  and  all  tbej 
belong  too  much  to  Roman  civilisa- 
tion, that  we  should  ever  thmk  of 
connecting  them  with  native  Greek 
literature.*  Polybius  in  the  days  of 
the  second  Scipio,  Dion  Cassius,  and 
Appian.in  the  acmeof  Ronum  civility, 
are  no  more  Grecian  authors,  beoaius 
they  wrote  in  Greek,  than  the  Empe- 
ror Marcus  Antoninus,  or  Julian,  wen 
other  than  Romans,  because^  firom 
monstrous  coxcombry,  they  chose  to 
write  in  Greek  their  barren  memoN 
anda.  As  well  might  Gibbon  be 
thought  not  an  Englishman,  or  Lnb- 
nitz  not  a  German ;  because  the 
former,  in  composing  tho  first  draft  of 
his  essay  on  literature,  and  the  latter 
in  composing  his  Theodicee»  used  the 
French  language.  The  motive  in  all 
these  cases  was  'analogous :  amongst 
the  Greek  writers,  it  was  the  affecta- 
tion of  reaching  a  particular  body  of 


*  Excepting  fragmtntarj  writers,  and  the  contributors  from  varioiis  ages  to  the 
Greek  Anthologies,  (which,  however,  next  tfter  the  scenic  litcratare,  ofTer  the  moit 
interesting  expressions  of  Greek  household  feeling,)  wo  are  not  aware  of  haTiog  omit- 
ted in  this  rapid  review  any  one  name  that  could  be  fancied  to  be  a  weighty  name^ 
excepting  that  of  Lycophron.  Of  him  we  will  say  a  word  or  two  : — the  work,  tiy 
which  he  is  known,  is  a  monologue  or  dramatic  scene  from  tho  mouth  of  one  single 
speaker ;  this  speaker  is  Cassandra  the  prophetic  daughter  of  Priam.  In  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  Iambic  lines  (the  ordinary  length  of  a  Greek  tragedy,)  she 
pours  forth  a  dark  prophesy  with  re^pact  to  all  tho  heroes  en«;aged  in  the  Trojan  war, 
typifying  their  various  unhappy  catastrophes  by  symbolic  images,  which  would  natur- 
ally be  intelligible  enough  to  us  who  know  their  severil  histories,  but  which  (from  the 
particular  selection  of  accidents  or  circumstances  used  for  the  designation  of  the  per- 
iont.)  read  like  riddles  without  the  aid  of  a  commentator.  This  prophetic  gloom,  aod 
the  impassioned  character  of  tho  many  woes  arising  notoriously  to  the  conquerors  ai 
well  as  thn  conquered  in  tho  se<|Uol  of  the  memorable  war,  give  a  colouring  of  dark 
power  to  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron.  Else  we  confess  to  the  fact  of  not  having  exa- 
mined the  poem  attentively.  \Ve  read  it  in  the  year  1809,  having  been  told  that  it 
was  the  most  difllcuU  book  in.  the  Greek  language.  This  is  the  popular  impression,  but 
a  veiy  false  one.  It  is  not  difficult  at  all  as  rcvpects  the  language :  (allowing  for  a  few 
peculiar  Lycophrontic  words,)  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  allusions,  which  are  intention^ 
rr//y  ohicure. 
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edacated  men,  a  learned  classi  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  uninstructed  multi- 
tude. With  the  affectors  of  French, 
the  wish  was,  to  reaefa  a  particular 
body  of  thinkers,  with  whose  feelings 
thej  had  a  special  sympathy  from  per- 
sonal habituation  to  their  society,  and 
to  whose  prejudices,  literary  or  philo- 
sophic, they  had  adapted  their  train  of 
argument. 

No  :  the  Greek  literature  ends  at 
the  point  we  have  fixed,  yiz.,  with  the 
era  of  Alexander.  No  power,  no 
heart- subduing  agency,  was  ever  again 
incarnated  in  any  book,  system  of 
'  philosophy,  or  other  model  of  creative 
energy,  growing  upon  Grecian  soil  or 
from  Grecian  roots.  Creation  was 
extinct — the  yolcano  was  burned  out. 
What  books  appeared  at  scattered  in- 
tervals, during  the  three  centuries  still 
remaining  before  the  Christian  era,  lie 
under  a  reproach,  one  and  all,  which 
perhaps  has  not  been  perceived.  From 
the  titles  and  passing  notices  of  their 
oiyects,  or  mode  of  dealing  with  their 
objects,  such  as  we  derive  from  Cicero 
and  many  others,  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  merely  professional  books  | 
text- books  for  lectures  addressed  to 
ptudents,  or  polemic  works  addressed 
to  competitors.  Chairs  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  had  now  been  found- 
ed in  Athens.  A  great  university,  the 
resort  of  students  from  all  nations, 
was  established,  and,  in  a  sense  suf- 
ficient to  insure  the  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  these  corporate  bodies,  was  en- 
do^d.  Books,  therefore,  and  labour- 
ing with  the  same  two  opposite  defects, 
as  are  unjustly  charged  upon  the 
schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  viz., 
dulness  from  absolute  monotony,  and 
visionariness  from  the  aerial  texture  of 
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the  speculations,  continued  to  be  writ- 
ten in  discharge  of  professional  obli- 
gations, or  in  pursuit  of  professional 
interest.  The  summum  bonum  was 
discussed  until  it  had  become  the  ca- 
pital affliction  of  human  patience ;  the 
aumtnum  malum  of  human  life.  Be- 
yond these  there  was  no  literature ; 
and  these  products  of  dreaming  indo- 
lence, which  terminated  in  making 
the  very  name  of  Greek  philosopher 
and  Greek  rhetorician,  a  jest  and  a 
byword  amongst  the  manlier  Ro- 
mans, no  more  constituted  a  literature 
than  a  succession  of  academic  studies 
from  the  pupils  of  a  royal  institution 
can  constitute  a  school  of  fine  arts. 

Here,  therefore,  at  this  era  of  Al- 
exander, 333  B.  C,  when  every  Greek 
{>atriot  had  reason  to  say  of  his  native 
iterature,  '^  Venimus  ad  summum  for" 
turuB** — we  have  seen  the  best  of  our 
days-^we  must  look  for  the  Greek 
ideas  of  style,  and  the  Greek  theories 
of  composition,  in  the  uttermost  de- 
velopment that  either  could  have  re- 
ceived. In  the  earlier  system  of 
Greek  intellectual  strength — in  the 
era  of  Pericles,  the  powers  of  style 
would  be  most  comprehensively  exer- 
cised. In  the  second  system,  in  the 
era  of  Alexander,  the  light  of  con- 
scious recognition  and  direct  exami- 
nation would  be  most  effectually  ap- 
plied. The  first  age  furnished  the 
power — ^the  second  furnished  the 
science.  The  ^first  brought  the  con- 
crete model— the  second  brought  the 
abstracting  skill ;  and  between  them 
the  whole  compass  of  Greek  specula- 
tion upon  thb  point  would  be  brought 
to  a  focus.  Such  being  the  state  of 
preparaUon — what  was  the  result  ? 
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PRANCE.* 


To  judge  impartially  of  the  merits 
or  the  faults  of  a  great  and  powerful 
nation — to  perceive  the  good  points 
or  the  defects  of  their  character  as  a 
people — to  discover  the  excellency  or 
the  failings  of  their  political  theories 
und  their  political  practice — it  is  some- 
times requisite  not  to  be  too  nearly 
connected  with  such  a  nation  by  alli- 
ance or  blood«  as  well  as  not  to  be  too 
much  exposed  to  the  influence  of  local 
associations.  The  very  idea  implied 
in  the  word  *'  nation,**  brings  with  it 
such  a  complication  of  detail,  and  is 
in  itself  dependent  upon  so  many  cor- 
relative circumstances,  that  the  mental 
eye  is  more  likely  to  form  a  correct 
general  judgment  of  the  leading  cha- 
racteristics and  features  of  the  whole, 
if  it  fixes  its  point  of  view  at  a  distance, 
rather  than  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  so  large  an  object.  Hence  it  is 
that  a  foreigner,  as  far  as  his  know« 
ledge  of  the  internal  construction  of  a 
nation  goes,  is  more  likely  to  form  a 
just  and  impartial  opinion  concerning 
it,  than  one  of  its  own  citizens ;  and 
though,  from  his  being  uninfluenced 
by  local  passions  and  party  divisions, 
he  may  not  be  so  vividly  struck  by 
certain  results  as  a  native  would  be, 
his  impression  of  the  broad  features 
and  general  character  of  the  people 
will  be  more  correct,  and  his  power  of 
comparing  them  with  those  of  other 
nations  more  extensive.  We  have 
seen  so  many  instances  of  the  impor- 
tance of  forming  accurate  estimates  of 
nations  with  which  we  are  thrown  in 
contact,  that  we  deem  it  necessary  to 
oflfer  thus  much  of  an  apology  to  onr 
readers  for  calling  their  attention  to 
an  examination  of  the  actual  moral 
and  social  condition  of  France,  as  con- 
nected with  the  present  state  of  French 
politics.  The  subject  may  probably 
be  deemed  trite  and  exhausted;  and 
were  we  not  convinced  that  wrong 
estimates  have,  in  some  peculiar  in- 
stances, been  formed,  and  greedily 
received  by  the  public,  we  should  not 


now  revert  to  it.  But,  from  Tarions 
causes,  French  influence  and^^French 
example  are  so  much  felt  in  Europe, 
and  especially  in  our  own  country, 
that  we  rely  on  this  circumstance  as 
our  best  excuse  for  entering  upon 
such  an  examination. 

Endless  are  the  works  that  have 
been  written  on  France  within  the 
present  century  ;  tours,  histories,  ob- 
servations, and  sketches,  have  been 
poured  upon  the  public  since  1815  in 
multitudinous  succession.  Traveller;, 
numerous  as  locust  swarms,  have  vl- 
dted  and  examined  most  parts  of  the 
country,  and  especially  the  capital ;  a 
large  English  population  has  not  only 
become  permanently  settled  in  Paris, 
but  has  extended  its  ramifications  into 
almost  all  the  great  towns  of  the 
kingdom  ;  English  merchants  and 
English  money  are  to  be  met  with  on 
the  Exchange  of  all  her  commercial 
cities ;  an  interchange  of  languages 
has  taken  place  between  the  superior 
classes  in  each  country  ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  two  nations  are  more  mixed  up 
with  and  dependent  on  each  other, 
than  has,  perhaps,  ever  been  the  case 
between  races  of  men  so  distinct,  of 
such  opposite  languages,  and  possess- 
ing so  many  innate  marks  of  inefface- 
able differences.  Of  late  days — for 
our  observations  have  more  the  pre- 
sent than  the  past  for  their  object — 
writers  of  books  on  ''  France  and 
Frenchmen'*  have  been  led  away  too 
much  by  pompous  displays  of  statisti- 
cal ciphers  ;  and  embryo  diplomatists 
have  suffered  themselves  to  be  too 
easily  talked  over  by  their  more  wily 
and  more  experienced  Gallic  col- 
leagues, to  allow  of  their  presenting 
the  public  with  fair  estimates  of  tlio 
subject  they  treated  of.  Hence  we 
have  had  much  more  of  panegyric 
than  of  blame  given  out  as  food  to  the 
public  mind,  and  few  men  have  had 
the  courage  to  come  forward  and 
enunciate  the  unvarnished  truth. 
Add  to  which,  there  has  certainly 


*  De  la  D^mocratie  dans  les  Soei6t4s  Modernes,  by  M.  Goizot. — (Revue  Franrouf, 
15th  November  1837.) 

De  la  Religion  dans  let  Sod^t^f  Bfoderoes,  by  M.  Guixot — (Do.  February  1838.) 

Du  Catholicisme,  da  Protestantiime,  et  de  la  Philosophie  en  France,  by  M.  Guizot. 
—(Do.  July  1838.) 

R^poDse  A  M.  Gniiot,  by  F.  Bouvet.     Strasborg:  1840.     1  vol.  8vo. 
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been  a  growing  propensity  of  late 
years  to  give  way  to  the  laxity  of 
moralsy  that  has  insinuated  itself  into 
our  national  character  since  the  re- 
sumption of  continental  intercourse 
subsequent  to  the  general  peace ;  nor* 
indeed,  till  the  Quarterly  Review  lately 
pointed  out  the  evil  tendency  of  tie 
French  novelists  of  the  day^  were 
there  any  but  a  very  few  who  ven- 
tured to  publish  their  opinions  as  to 
the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  ima- 
ginative works  of  modem  French 
writers.  Even  of  those  among  our 
countrymen  who  have  long  dwelt  in 
France,  or  who  habitually  reside  there 
— generally  a  careless  and  unthinking 
class — there  are  not  many  who  have 
formed  a  true  judgment  of  the  good 
or  bad  points  of  the  people  they  are 
living  amongst;  either  they  indulge 
in  indiscriminating  and  unceasing 
abuse,  to  which  the  French  are  by  no 
means  entitled,  or  else  they  bestow 
upon  them  unqualified  praise,  to  which 
no  nation  on  earth  can  have  any  valid 
right.  For  ourselves,  without  going 
into  the  case  too  much  at  length,  we 
wish  merely  to  point  out  certain  main 
facts  and  their  consequences,  upon 
which  we  conceive  the  public  to  be 
either  erroneously  or  not  Sufficiently 
informed  ;  an  attempt  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  make  in  a  spirit  of  im- 
partiality and  justice. 

The  great  political  and  moral  cata- 
clysm of  1789-93  prostrated  all  social 
and  religious  distinction  in  France,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  swept  away  all 
that  was  good  or  bad  of  its  government 
and  institutions,  leaving  the  nation  in 
a  state  of  moral  as  well  as  political  de- 
gradation, from  which  the  transient 
glories  and  the  foverish  excitement  of 
the  Napoleonic  period  by  no  means 
recovered  it.  The  lower  classes,  on 
coming  into  the  unbridled  possession 
of  power— for  they  alone  became  the 
dominant  party,  the  middle  classes  and 
the  aristocracy  had  all  disappeared — 
the  lower  classes  had  no  longer  any 
moral  or  social  landmarks  to  ffuide 
them  in  the  weary  waste  they  had  cre- 
ated ;  and  a  general  laxity  of  nubile 
and  private  conduct  ensued,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  are  felt  to  the  present 
day.  These  events  happened  not  fifty 
years  ago ;  and  many  of  the  subordi* 
nate  actors  in  them  are  still  alive; 
while  some  of  the  chief  agents  have 
since  filled  leading  offices  of  the  state* 
and  others  remain  to  act  as  guides  to 


the  nation.    Of  those  who  were  young 
or  in  infancy  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  present 
heads  of  families  are  composed,  and 
the  impressions  so  strongly  felt  by 
them  in  their  more  ardent  years,  have 
not  only  retained  more  or  less  of  their 
force,  but  also,  through  their  conduct 
and  character,  have  exercised  an  indi- 
rect but  powerful  influence    on  the 
younger  branches  of  the  present  gen- 
eration.    That  a  father  who  saw  his 
own  parents  extirpated  by  the  guillo- 
tine, and  who  had  been  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
or    the  conscription  of  the  Empire, 
should  now  remain  without  vivid  im- 
pressions of  those  events  is  impossible; 
or  were  he  the  son  of  a  companion  of 
Marat*8,  or  educated  by  an  associate 
of  Robespierre,  that  he  should  be  ex- 
pected to  have  formed  the  samb  peace- 
ful and  orderly  habits  of  character  as 
if  he  had  lived  and  moved  under  a 
pnrer  system  of  things,  and  in  a  more 
wholesome    and    social   atmosphere, 
would  be  to  require  an  absurdity.    In 
either  of  these  cases  his  own  offspring, 
as  far  as  their  education  depended  up- 
on himself,  must  have  been  actuated 
by  the  tone  of  his  character,  and  the 
darker  features  of  his  mind  ;  while 
the  gloomy  recollections  he  possessed 
must  have  imparted  a  similar,  though 
it  may  have  been  a  subdued,  tinge  to 
the  juvenile  mind  he  has  been  charged 
to  form.     Hence,  in  part,  arises  the 
gloomy  and  disagreeable  cast  of  cha-' 
racter  that   so    strongly  marks  the 
younger  half  of  the  existing  natives  of 
France:  nor  will  it  be  for  another 
half  century — and  that  too  of  mild 
and  equable  government — that  the  po« 
litical  poison  infused  into  Gallic  blood 
by  the  great  Revolution,  will   have 
worked  itself  out,  and  become  innoxi* 
ous  in  its  effects.     Half  or  even  a 
whole  century  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
tional existence  of  a  people  ;  nothing 
either  for  the  formation  of  good  na- 
tional habits  and  tradition — always  a 
slow  operation — or  for  the  eradication 
of  bad  ones— a  process  unfortunately 
never  sufficiently  quick.     The  insou- 
ciant character  of  the  old  French  cour- 
tier, which,  after  all,  was  not  without 
its  amiable  points,  had  been  wellnigh 
effaced :  the  ferocious  fanatics  of  1793 

Serished  providentially  by  each  others' 
ands ;  and  the  race  was  too  great  a 
libel  upon  humanity  to  be  propagated, 
except  under  exiTaoidiivw^  ^\c^^^»&l« 
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stances.    They^  too^  bave  become  an- 
uihilated,  and  tbcir  charactorcan  onlj 
be  traced  by  fits  and  starts  among  the 
two  extremes  of  French  society :  still  it 
is  not  extinct,  as  many  a^ircumBtance, 
during   and  since    1830,  has  amply 
shown.   The  prolligate  politicians  and 
soldiers  of  fortune  who  prevailed  from 
1705  to  \Si)5,  have  had  much  more 
extcuMve  intluence  on  the  present  race 
of  Frenchmen,  cither  as  forming  part 
of  it,  and  a  powerful  governing  part, 
or  else,  as  being  the  fathers  of  men 
who  are  now  beginning  to  be  associa- 
ted with  them  in  power.    To  the  for- 
mer class  of  parents  may,  in  no  small 
part,  be  referred  whatever  there  is  of 
frivolous  or  insignificant  among  the 
younger  of  the  upper  classes  of  French- 
men now  living ;  while  to  the  latter 
may  be  traced  most  of  the  gloomy  and 
ferocious   republicans,    or  soudisant 
Bonaparttsts  of  the  day,  as  well  as 
many  of  those  who,  under  the  corrupt 
and    bastard  system  of  government 
now  established,  are  forcing  or  wheed- 
ling their  way  into  employment  and 
power.    We  do  not  think  that  heredi- 
tary example   or  influence  goes  for 
nearly  as  much  in  France  as  it  does 
in  any  other  country  ;  but  still  the  na* 
tural  infiuunco  of  social  ties  and  do« 
mestic  cxjiraplo  has  not  been  without 
its  weight  in  colouring  the  character 
of  the  adolescent  portion  of  the  French 
nation.     The  fatal  effects  of  the  great 
llevulution    are,  however,  felt    in  a 
thousand  uther  ways,  and  the  political 
conso(iuences  of  that  momentuus  event 
m:iko    themselves  perceptible  in  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  broadest  and 
most  obviuus  features  of  the  national 
physiognomy.     Thus,  thougli  the  le- 
velling of  ranks — the  practical  level- 
ling, that  is  to  say — has  undoubtedly 
given  an  outlet  to  various  beneficial 
developments  of  the  mind,  especially 
in  scionce,  and  literature,  and  art ;  yet 
by  taking  away  all  that  indefinable 
but  surely-acting  counterpoise  which 
the  existence  of  well  marked  ranks  in 
a  nation  always  produces,  it  has  had 
a  tendency  to  hasten  the  juvenile  mind 
to  a  period  of  unnatural  precocity,  and 
political  as  well  as  social  instability. 
Thus,  the  part  which  a  few  beardless 
boys  were  able  to  play  with  success 
during  the  Ucvolution  of  1830,  and 
with  want  of  success  ever  after,  was 
maiked  out  for  them  by  the  foolish 
tem  of  absence  of  moral  control 
ieh  French  parents  have  over  their 


offspring,  and  by  the  tilly  acquMScence 
of  the  Parisian  public  in  whatem  ii 
done  by  '*  lea  Jeunea  gena  ;*'  vhefa  a 
man,  whateVer  be  hu  nominal  rank  or 
virtaei,  is  little  more  esteemed  than  the 
shoelesa  gamin  of  the  kennel,  and 
whore  the  people  have  loat  all  menHxy 
of  good  example  or  good  leadenUi 
on  the  part  of  their  auperiors,  it  need 
not  be  a  matter  of  aurprise  that  diioN 
derly  students  and  the  refuse  of  maai- 
factories  should  be  sometimes  listened 
to  by  the  majority  of  the  mob*-tlis 
foolish  and  the  ignorant  |  but  it  is,  as-     ; 
vertheless,  a  most  afflicting  spcctaelik     | 
and  one  from  which  any  country  that 
values  its  existence  ahould  pray  to  bt 
free.     Young  men  in  France  are  net 
indeed  brought  into  commercial  lift 
so  soon  as  they  are  in  England  ;  bat 
they  much  sooner  attain  to  weight  in 
the  world  of  letters,  or  rather  of  thit 
worst  portion  of  the  literary  worlds 
the  public  political  press ;    and  tbej 
begin  at  once  to  act,  raw  and  in- 
experienced as  they  are,  on  the  health 
of  the  body  politic.     The  number  ot 
young  feuiiletoniMts,  of  young  pan- 
graph-mongers,  of  young  critics  and 
authors  of  all  kinds,  is  now  yerj  coD' 
siderable  in  France,  and  the  effect  has 
been,  not  only  to  give  additional  levity 
to  the  innate  instability  of  the  national 
character,  but  also  to  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  national  literature  by  the  crude 
and  erroneous  systems  of  all  kindd 
propounded    through  their    agency. 
The  main  thing  for  a  young  man  is 
France  of  small  means  and  great  dc* 
sires,  as  most  young  men,  from  tlie 
law  of  equal  inheritance,  are  becomei 
is  to  get  himself  into  notoriety  of  sonw 
kind  or  other  ;  and  to  effect  this,  there 
is  hardly  any  kind  of  extravagance  of 
which  he  will  not  be  guilty.     The  ab- 
surdity of  personal  deportment,  so  re- 
markable at  the  present  day  among 
the  younger  portion  of  the  French 
public,  the  trashy  and  pernicious  na- 
ture of  the  younger  literature  of  the 
epoch,  the  outrauce  of  idea  observable 
in  the  efforts  of  the  younger  artistfi 
&c.,  are  all,  in  no  small  part,  to  be  at- 
tributed to  vanity  and  the  desire  of 
notoriety,  as  a  primary  cause.     We 
know  of  numberless  instances  of  meo 
having  thus  pushed  themselves  on  in 
the  space  of  the  last  ten  years,  who  are 
now  acting  on  principles  very  different 
to  those  which  once  actuated  tbem ; 
and  we  can  call  to  mind  many  an  ami- 
able character  spoiled  by  the  unnato- 
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ral  forcing^  of  the  political  system  in 
which  it  has  been  formed.  In  France 
every  young  man  thinks  his  elder  an 
imhedlle,  and  is  not  tery  scrupulous 
tis  to  the  meads  of  practically  demon- 
Btrating  his  opinion. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  ab- 
sence of  religious  feeling  and  religious 
control,  not  to  mention  religious  ex- 
ample, under  which  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  eren  the  adult  portion  of  our 
Gallic  neighbours,  are  suffering.  This 
incalculable  evil,  which  is  now  par- 
tially ceasing,  at  least  for  one  of  the 
sexes,  has  produced  its  full  mischief 
during  fifty  years  of  unchecked  conti- 
nuance.    The  most  obvious  result  is 
the  absence  of  any  moral  standard  in 
the  nation,  and  the  perversion  of  much 
moral  practice.     In  schools  and  col- 
leges, either  no  religious  instruction 
is  given,  or  it  is  of  a  nature  and  in  a 
form — those  of  tlie  less  enlightened 
portions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
—that  is  repulsive  to  the  common 
sense  even  of  ill-educated  youth ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that,  though   it 
may  be  partially  and  outwardly  sub- 
mitted to  for  the  time,  it  is  invariably 
rejected  in  after  life.     The  Roman 
Catholic  church  is  at  present  support^ 
ed  in  France  as  being  of  some  use  in 
keeping  down  the  lower  classes  from 
rebellion,  and  more  outward  compli- 
ance is  given  to  its  forms  and  cere- 
monies  than  at  any  period  since  18S0  ; 
but  ever  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present    century,    the    men    of 
France,  the  grown-up  men,  the  nerves 
and  sinews  of  the  people,  have  been 
and  are  without  any  religious  creed 
whatever.  There  are  of  course  excep- 
tions, and  the  peasantry  have  more  re- 
ligion than  the  denizens  of  the  town ; 
but  it  is  a  common  observation  that 
strikes  all  foreigners  in  France,  how 
little  religious  deling,  how  little  be- 
lief in  any  dogma  and  form  of  worship, 
and,    as  a  consequence,  how  low  a 
standard  of  moral  observance  exists 
among  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
of  Frenchmen.    The  effect  on  the  wo- 
men of  France  has  been  different ;  they 
have  not  suffered  by  this  moral  plague 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  men ;  and 
though  in  Parisian  life  much  cannot 
be  said  as  to  any  improvement  in  their 
morals  since  the  close  of  the  last  cen« 
tury,  yet  throughout  the  country  in 
general  there  are  strong  and  cheering 
symptoms  of  amendment.      It  is  far 
better  that  they  should  have  some  re- 


ligion than  none ;  and  though  the  wo- 
men  are  blindly  plunged  in  the  barl-en 
observances  of  the  Roman  Church, 
yet  their  hearts,  never  so  corrupted  aft 
those  of  men,  have  been  warmed  and 
cheered  by  what  light  they  have  had ; 
and  the  amiability  of  their  character, 
the  Tirtnousness  of  their  practice,  and 
the  utility  of  their  actions  have  been 
greatly  increased.  The  impoverished 
state  of  the  French  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  all  political 
consideration  attached  to  its  heads,  the 
exclusive  and  unsocial  character  im- 
posed on  it  by  the  Roman  rule  of  cle- 
rical celibacy — all  this  prevents  it,  as  a 
church,  from  having  any  hold  on  the 
male  portion  of  the  community.  It 
exists  more  by  the  sufferance  of  the 
nation  than  by  the  good- will. 

The  Protestant  party  in  France  is 
too  iaconsiderable  in  numbers,  (we  do 
not  speak  of  the  individual  worth  of 
its  members,)  to  have  much  weight  iti 
the  nation.  For  the  peasantry,  where 
it  exists,  in  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and 
Languedoc,it  makes  them  more  peace- 
able, more  industrious,  more  steady, 
and  more  amiable  than  their  Romish 
brethren ;  and  for  the  upper  classes, 
those  that  belong  to  any  of  the  Re- 
formed creeds  are  imbued  with  a  more 
dignified  and  sober  spirit  than  the  gen- 
erality of  their  equals.  At  Strasburg, 
too,  and  in  other  academies  where  Pro- 
testant theological  professors  are  sup- 
ported by  the  state,  the  Protestants,  as 
a  scientific  and  philosophical  body, 
have  great  weight  and  influence ;  but 
when  compared  with  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  the  authority  of  the  Protestant 
body  is  next  to  nothing.  What  should 
a  citizen  of  the  grande  nation,  the  de- 
scendant of  an  esprit  fort  of  1792,  care 
for  any  minor  differences  of  Christian 
faith,  after  having  carried  out  his  Vol- 
tarian  scheme  of  general  infidelity  ? 
If  he  looks  on  the  Roman  Catholic  as 
a  fool,  he  is  by  no  means  inclined  to 
consider  the  Protestant  as  a  sage. 

Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  this 
absence  of  general  weight  and  auttio- 
rity,  the  small  leaven  of  Protestantism 
is  doing  good  in  France,  and  may  ul- 
timately bring  about  an  amendment 
in  the  faith  of  the  majority  of  the  na*» 
tion.  The  attention  of  thinking  men 
is  called  to  it  more  and  more  every 
day ;  and  while  the  advocates  of  the 
old  deistical  or  atheistical  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century  no  longer 
avow  tli«mMANt^  %&  WM^^xEL'asi^  ^\^^ 
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most  eminent  men  in  tbe  scientific^ 
the  literary,  or  the  philosophical  world, 
profess  cither  a  very  modified  and  in- 
noxious form  of  Romanism,  or  else 
have  made  still  further  approximations 
to  the  Protestant  religion.  The  grand 
contest  between  reason  and  authority 
is  still  going  on  in  the  French  philo- 
sophical world,  and  is  approaching 
more  nearly  to  that  kind  of  compro- 
mise  which  is  certainly  not  the  system 
of  Rome.  The  absence  of  politi** 
cal  power  attached  to  any  particular 
church  in  France,  carries  with  it  this 
good,  that  it  produces  a  degree  of  to. 
lerance  distinct  from  indifference, 
which  acts  as  a  humanizing  ingredient 
in  the  national  character.  Not  that 
the  French  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
are  tolerant ;  far  from  it :  not  that  the 
decided  unbeliever  is  tolerant ;  this  is 
equally  an  impossibility:  but  that 
there  is  much  less  of  social  bickering, 
domestic  heartburnings,  and  local  jea- 
lousies caused  by  difierences  of  reli- 
gious belief,  than  in  most  other  nations 
of  Europe.  As  far  as  the  French  arc 
indifferent  to  religion,  it  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune and  curse  to  them,  for  it  ren- 
ders them  indifferent  to  and  incapable 
of  morality,  and  it  tends  to  their  na- 
tional degeneration  ;  but  as  far  as  the^ 
are  tolerant  it  is  a  blessing,  for  it  civi- 
lize^ them  as  a  people,  soothes  their 
political  passions,  and  leads  them  to 
religious  inquiry.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Protes- 
tant community  in  France — one  of  the 
most  tolerant,  one  of  the  most  ami- 
able, and,  at  the  same  time,  virtuous 
of  her  citizens,  is  that  distinguished 
man  whose  name  appears  as  the  author 
of  the  threo  first  works,  the  titles  of 
which  are  prefixed  to  the  head  of  this 
article.  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  eloquent  orator  in  the  legislative 
body,  and  of  more  individual  political 
weight  than  any  other  native  of 
France.  This  eminent  philosopher 
and  hbtorian  had  the  rare  merit  of 
soon  appreciating  as  it  deserved,  that 
revolution  which  he  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent, and  the  still  rarer  courage  to  de- 
nounce it  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  its  true  character,  as  '^  a  national 
catastrophe,"  the  evil  effects  of  which 
it  was  high  time  to  remedy,  while  the 
good  ones  were  turned  to  the  best  ac- 
count. M.  Guizot,  who  has  long  been 
looked  up  to  as  the  leader  of  the  Pro- 
testant party  in  France,  is  a  great  ad- 
vocate for  the  political  existence  of  the 


Roman  Catholic  church  as  a  civilizing 
agent,  as  an  element  of  order  in  tbe 
French  body  politic.  In  bis  essay  on 
Catholicism,  Protestantism,  and  Phi- 
losophy, ho  thus  expresses  a  summary 
of  his  views : — 

**  French  society  is  suffering  from  mo- 
ral maladies  of  very  different  natures. 
There  are  some  who  are  tired  and  (Us- 
gustcd  with  uncertainty  and  disorder 
of  mind:  they  have  need  of  a  port 
where  no  tempest  can  penetrate — of  a 
light  that  never  flickers,  and  of  a  hand 
that  will  never  let  them  stumble. 
They  demand  from  religion  support 
for  their  weakness,  rather  than  ali- 
ments for  their  activity.  It  is  requi^ 
site  that  religion,  while  she  elevates, 
should  also  sustain  them,  and,  while 
touching  their  hearts,  should  also  sub- 
jugate their  intelligence ;  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them,  that  while  she  animates 
their  internal  life,  she  should,  at  the 
same  time,  and  above  all  things,  give 
them  a  profound  sentiment  of  security. 
Catholicism  is  marvellously  adapted  to 
this  turn  of  mind,  so  frequent  of  occur- 
rcnce  in  our  days.  It  possesses  satis- 
faction for  such  desires,  and  remedies 
for  such  sufferings ;  it  is  able  at  the 
same  time  to  conquer  and  to  please ; 
its  anchors  are  strong,  and  its  pros- 
pects full  of  attraction  for  the  imagi- 
nation. It  excels  in  giving  occupation 
to  the  soul,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
allows  it  to  rest ;  it  is  acceptable  after 
a  period  of  great  fatigue,  for,  without 
leaving  the  soul  to  become  cold  or 
inactive,  it  eases  it  of  much  labour,  and 
lightens  for  it  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility." .  ,  .  «  For  other  minds 
also  diseased,  and  also  estranged  from 
religion,  more  of  intellectual  and  per- 
sonal activity  is  required.  These  also 
experience  the  waut  of  returning  to 
God  and  the  faith  ;  but  they  have  got 
a  habit  of  examining  all  things  for 
themselves,  and  of  admitting  only 
what  they  liave  acquired  by  their  own 
labours.  They  are  anxious  to  fly 
from  incredulity  ;  but  their  liberty  is 
at  the  same  time  dear  to  them,  and 
their  tendency  towards  religion  is 
caused  more  by  thirst  than  by  lassi- 
tude. It  is  to  souls  such  as  these  that 
Protestantism  finds  access,  since, 
while  it  tells  them  of  piety  and  faith, 
it  allows  and  encourages  them  to  make 
use  of  their  reason  and  their  liberty. 
It  is  accused  of  being  cold,  but  this  is 
an  error.  Protestantism,  by  making 
a  constant  appeal  to  free  and  personiu 
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9  penetrates  far  into  tlic  soul, 
adily  becomes  an  indwelling 
a  which  the  activity  of  the  in- 
ice  keeps  up  the  fervour  of  the 
nstead  of  exlinguisliing  it.  Ca- 
m  and  Protestantism  should 
lose  sight  of  the  condition  of 
i  society,  since  it  is  upon  that 
ave  got  to  act.  It  is  not  be- 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
e  contest  is  now  going  on — the 

of  ideas  and  mastery ;  impiety 
morality,  these  are  the  enemies 
one  and  the  other  aro  equally 
3u  to  contend  with :  to  reani- 
3ligiou3  life,  this  is  the  work  to 
they  are  called — a  work  of 
sity,  for  the  evil  itself  is  im- 

An  examination  ever  so  slight 
moral  state  of  these  masses  of 
dth  the  mind  so  fluctuating  and 
irt  so  void,  who  have  so  many 

and  so  few  hopes,  and  who 
)  rapidly  from  fever  of  the  soul 
idity,  is  enough  to  fill  one  with 
;holy  and  alarm." 
>  eloquent  and  beautiful  passage 
es  pretty  correctly  the  prevail- 
nions  of  its  author  as  to  the  re- 

condition  of  his  countrymen. 
)pose8  as  a  remedy,  that  the  Ca- 
and  Protestant  churches  should 
m  peace  between  themselves, 
nee  at  least,  and  should  work 
er  for  the  religious  regeneration 

country — a  noble,  philanthro- 
d  eminently  Christian  scheme, 
ed  it  be  practicable.  He  thus 
ds  to  advocate  the  protection  of 
jman  Catholic  Church  by  the 
g  government  of  France,  as 
that  form  of  belief  and  worship 
is  the  most  strenuous  in  inculcat- 
3dienco  to  authority,  moral  obc- 
to  temporal,  as  well  as  religious 
ision  to  spiritual  authority  : — 
8  far  as  the  state  is  concerned, 
dady  that  preys  on  it  is  the  en- 
nent  of  authority.  I  do  not  say 
ce,  which  makes  itself  to  be 
I — the    depositaries    of   public 

never  had  more  force,  perhaps 
80  much  ;  but  of  authority  re- 
ed beforehand  as  a  principle, 
ed  and  felt  as  a  right,  which  has 


no  need  to  recur  to  force;  of  that 
authority  before  which  the  mind  bends 
without  the  heart  being  abased,  and 
which  speaks  with  command,  not  as 
reposing  on  fear,  but  as  based  on  ne- 
cessity.  Catholicism  is  full  of  this 
spirit  of  authority — it  is  authority 
itself,  systematically  conceived  and 
organised.  It  lays  down  authority  as 
a  principle,  and  carries  it  into  practice 
with  great  firmness  of  doctrine  and  a 
rare  intelligence  of  human  nature. 
Catholicism  is  the  greatest,  the  holiest 
school  of  respect  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen." 

M.  Guizot  infers  that  the  best  thing 
the  state  can  do  to  bring  back  the 
disorganised,  anarchical,    and  infidel 
spirits  of  France  to  the  limits  of  de- 
cent and  reasonable  submissiveness,  is 
to  uphold  the  lloman  Catholic  Church, 
as  being  the  ostensible  religion  of  the 
majority,  and  as  that  form  of  faith 
which  will  prove  the  steadiest  and  most 
useful  ally  to  itself.    Such  an  opinion* 
coming  from  such  a  man,  made  no 
small  sensation  in  France  at  the  time 
it  was  enounced,  and  especially  among 
the  Protestants  ;  while,  coupled  as  it 
was  with  a  commendatory  notice  of 
certain  Catholic  periodicals  in  a  pre- 
viously published 'essay,  De  la  RtH'- 
gion  dans  Us  Socieles  Modernes,  in 
which,  however,  equally  favourable 
notice  was  taken  of  some  Protestant 
publications,  his  co-religionists  began 
to  cry  out  against  his  apostasy.*    M. 
Bouvet  of  Strasburg,  in  his  Response 
li  M.   Guizot,  without  indulging  in 
such  an  hypothesis,  considers  that  M. 
Guizothas  gone  too  far  with  his  doctrine 
of  political  expediency  ;  and  that,  by 
recommending  the  protection  of  Ca- 
tholicism, he  is  prescribing  a  remedy 
as  bad  as  the  disease.     In  a  long  and 
elaborate  essay,  he  reviews  the  moral 
and  political  tendency  of  Catholicism,, 
as  deducible  from  the  history  of  mo- 
dern nations,  and  infers  that  it  is  not 
an  element  of  order,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  one  which  in  the  long 
run  tends  to  disorganize  and  degrade  a 
nation.     He  urges  that  what  is  known 
in  France  by  the  term  **  Philosophy," 
that  is,  non- adherence  to  any  particu- 


able  political  journal,  the  Journal  G^neralt  commonly  accepted  as  the  organ  of 

ictrinare  party,  and  as  in  communication  with  M.  Guizot,  has  ainco  joined  and 

incorporated  with  the  UniverSj  a  journal  of  ultra-Catholic  tenets,  but  eupport- 

Government  of'July,  aud  hclieved  to  be  directed  by  the  Count  de  MoaUleta- 
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lar  creed,  is  moro  likely  to  be  convert,  after  tliU  found  heraelf  for  a  ihort 

ed  to  Protestantism  than  to  Catholi-  period  the  most  powerful  of  tbecrowni 

cism ;  and,  though  he  does  not  pro-  of  the  west :  kings  obeyed  her»  nd 

phesy  that  Franco  will  ever  become  her  nniversal  monarch j  began  to  gtt 

entirely  Protestant,  ho  argues  that  the  iulo  form ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  eentn- 

mild  spirit  of  the  present  form  of  go-  ryi  the   Popes  saw    Luther   snatch 

▼ernment,  the  spread  of  science,  of  away  from  them  Sazonj»  Bohsfld^ 

literature,  of  arts,  of  manufactures,  Sweden,  and  the  greater  part  of  tki 

&c.,  will  do  more  to  bring  about  new  states  of  Germany.     Swilaerla&d,ts% 

habits  of  morality  and  religion  than  and  Prussia,  Holland  and  £ngland«iBO- 

any  factitious  support  given  to  the  Ro-  cessively  embraced  the  Refornutios. 

man  Catholic  Church.  These  are  facts  too  patent  to  allowo( 

"Catholicism,"   says  M.    Bouvet,  any  mistake  as  _to  the  inyincible  and 


*'  has  long  ceased  to  he  in  the  paths 
of  religion.  Left  behind  almost  every- 
where by  the  civilization  which  it  has 
never  been  able  to  effect,  and  which 
it  has  even  opposed,  it  is  now  under- 


rapid  decline  of  Roman  CatboliciuB.*' 
There  is  much  in  this  that  is  tns^ 
and  something  that  is  erroneous ;  bst 
without  disputing  with  M.  Bouvet  a 
to  whether  Catholicism  is  or  u  not  it 


going  the  penalty  of  having  turned    the  present  moment  guning  ground 
-_.!_  f —  i-.i  _.  .. ir...  .. incur  own  country,  we  wiliatonei 

express  our  agreement  with  him  tint 
Catholicism  is  not  so  civilizing  a  sys- 
tem as  has  been  sometimes  alleged, 
though  on  the  other  hand  it  is  mneh 
more  so  than  a  barren  spirit  of  indif- 
ference or  unbelief;  and  further,  thit 
we  doubt  very  much  whef^er  the  pro- 
tection of  Catholicism  by  the  FreDcb 
Government,  would  alone,  produee  all 
the  good  efifects  expected  from  it  by 
M.  Guizot. 

As  we  said  before,  some  religion  is 


aside  from  Christian  morality,  in  or- 
der  to  gratify  its  own  temporal  ambi- 
tion. Far  from  being  capable  of  win« 
ning  back  French  society  to  the  faith, 
and  of  reigning  over  it  by  conBdonce 
and  persuasion,  it  is  a  witness,  even  in 
our  days,  to  the  failure  of  its  attempts 
of  this  kind  in  all  quarters.  France 
of  the  present  day  rejects  it — as  Asia, 
Africa,  and  three- fourths  of  Europe 
have  rejected  it,  ever  since  the  time 
when  it  substituted  the  authority  of 
man  for  the  authorHy  of  morality,  and 


hen  a  blind  and  olumsy  system  of    better  than  none :  and  if  the  French 


policy  replaced,  at  Rome,  the  religion 
of  the  primitive  Cliristians.     It  is  an 
incxcus.ible  pretension  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  to  represent  itself 
as  in  a  state  of  progresiiion.     How  is 
it  that  it  interprets  its  own  hisiorv  ? 
At  the  end  of  the  iifth  eentury  Chris- 
tianity   was    generally    spread    and 
adopted  ;  but  in  the  sixth  tlie  tlieoloiri. 
cal  quarrels,  which  hsMlheen  begun  in 
the  third,  assumed  so  scandalous  a  char- 
acter, and  Christianity  was  so  niuoh 
dishonoured   by   the    conduct   of  its 
heads,  that  one-half  of  the  Christian 
world  (Asia  aiid   Africa)  threw  itself 
in  disg-ust  into  the  arms  of  Mahomet. 
In   tho    ninth    century    the  western 
church,  having  no  more  pretensions  in 
the  Fast,  found  itself  divided  into  the 
Greek  church  and  the  Roman  :    and 
it  became  a  question  to  know  whether 
the  prcpond'Tance  shouhl rim:iiu  with 
tho  Bishop  of  Rome  or  the  I»ish(»p  of 
Constantin<iple.     This  quurrcl  of  the 
new  Cu>sar$,  veiled  under  various  dog- 
matic subtleties,  ended  in  a  dcfiuitivc 
schism    in    the    thirteenth    ciMitury, 
which  took  away  one  third  of  Europe 
frwn  tho  power  of  the  Vatican.  Rome 


cannot  be  made  to-morrow  all  Pro- 
testants, it  is  far  better  that  they  should 
become  Catholic  than  remain  infidels. 
It  is  an  easier  battle  to  fight  with  one 
who  believes,  be  it  ever  so  erroneoni- 
ly,  than  with  one  who  does  not  belieTe 
at  all.     Our  own  doubt  is  thir,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be   better  policy, 
because  more  consistent  with  truihaiM 
reason,  for  the  French  (Tovernmcntto 
encourage  the  bold,  manly,  and  uprigbt 
spirit  of  Protestantism,   without  n^ 
glecting  duly   to   protect  any  other 
existing  form  of  worship,  rather  than 
to  give   predominant   favour  to  the 
tortuoits  smile  and  decrepit  spirit  of 
Catholicism.     To  us  it  appears  a  good 
reason,  that  because  tho  evil  in  France 
is  great,  therefore  the   best  possible 
remedy  should  be  applied,  and  thai, 
instead  of  merely  attempting  to  bring 
back  the  striy  >hcep  to  the  outworb 
of  the  Holy  City,  an  eifurt  should  be 
made  to  ^et  them,  if  possible,  fafe 
within  the  walls.  In  fidelity  is  a  sturdy 
antagoni.^t  at  timcf^,  and  one  that  ii 
more  likely  to  be  beaten  by  a  Protes- 
tant than  by  a   Catholic  combatant. 
Without,  thetefore,  neglecting  ordii* 
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coiiraging^  tho  Catholic  clergy,  ^e 
would  recommend  that,  for  its  own 
8:ike  merely,  as  a  mutter  of  policy,  and 
without  reference  to  a  hi|>;her  objectj 
France  should  rely,  more  than  she 
does,  on  her  five  millions  of  Protestant 
subjects,  and  should  press  the  Protes- 
tant clergy  into  her  service.  The  Ca- 
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counteract  the  faults  of  governmentf 
and  to  survive  a  long  series  of  politi- 
cal errors  and  bad  usage.  We  have 
remarkable  instances  of  this  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  country,  where  the 
affection  of  the  people  remained  con- 
stant to  the  elder  branch  of  tho  Plan- 
tagenets  long  after  the  death  of  Rich- 


tholics  might  form  an  effective  part  of    ard   II notwithstanding    that    this 


the  Ciiristian  army  wherewith  to  op- 
pose the  luiidels ;  but,  sure  we  are,  that 
the  Protestants  would  be  its  corps  d* 
eUte.* 

M.  Guizot's  position  that  the  be- 
setting sin  of  French  society,  politi- 
cally speaking,  is  want  of  respect  for 
authority,  we  hold  to  be  essentially 
true  ;  but  we  find  'another  reason  for 


monarch  and  hb  predecessors  are  not 
usually  reckoned  to  have  done  much 
in  their  own  persons  to  merit  it ;  and 
in  the  melancholy  case  of  the  Stuarts, 
when  the  errors  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  did  not  prevent  the  people 
from  becoming  attached  to  the  family, 
and  where  all  the  profligacies  of 
Charles  II.  could  not  eradicate  tho 


it  in  addition  to  that,  the  absence  of    love  that  had  survived  the  iron  times 


moral  and  religious  feeling,  which  he 
assigns.  It  is  this  ;  that  for  the  last 
half  century,  that  is  to  say,  ever  since 
tho  Great  Revolution,  authority— (the 
constituted  government,  the  deposi- 
taries of  power,  the  authorities  of  the 
country)— has  done  little  to  deserve 
the  respect  which  it  now  demands  in 
vain.  From  the  moral  and  physical 
constitution  of  man,  from  the  immut- 
able and  universal  laws  of  that  admir- 
able world  in  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  place  us,  every  one  is 
naturally  and  irresistibly  led,  not  only 
to  submit  to,  but  abo  to  venerate  the 
concentrated  authuiity  of  his  fellow 
men,  and  to  respect  their  judgments 
as  enunciated  by  their  representative. 
There  are  few  examples  to  be  found 
in  history  of  good  government  not 
being  responded  to  in  the  end  by  the 
respect  and  affection  of  the  people: 
and  we  believe  it  may  be  advanced  as 
an  historical  cauun  that  discontent  on 
the  part  of  a  nation  towards  their  con- 
stituted authorities  indicates  a  politi- 
cal disease,  caused  by  faulty  treat- 
ment cither  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 


of  the  Commonwealth.  James  II. 
may  even  be  said  to  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  set  the  nation  against 
him ;  nor  would  he  have  succeeded, 
had  be  not  attacked  them  in  what  was 
dearer  than  their  loyalty — their  reli- 
gious faith.  A  striking  example  of 
this  affectionate  attachment  of  the  go- 
verned to  their  governers  may  be  cited 
in  our  own  day  in  Austria ;  not  that 
we  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  estima- 
ble family  on  the  throne,  or  the  emi- 
nent men  who  conduct  the  affairs  of 
that  empire  have  any  particular  faults 
to  reproach  themselves  with  towards 
the  natives  of  the  duchy  of  Austria ; 
on  the  contrary  :  but  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  there  is  no  nation  where 
all  classes  of  society  are  so  firmly 
linked  together  in  a  gentle  but  potent 
bond  of  love  and  respect,  and  where 
so  great  an  interchange  of  kindness 
and  good  offices  takes  place  between 
the  opposite  extremes  of  society,  as 
within  the  German  domains  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  Far^  far  differ- 
ent is  the  case  in  France.  The  love 
of  the  people,  more  or  less  merited. 


ment  for  the  time  being,  or  of  that  of    for  the   House  of  Bourbon,  became 


former  periods.  This  affectionate 
reliance  of  the  masses  of  the  people  on 
the  power  that  affords  them  support 
and  protection,  that  thinks  and  acts 
fur  those  who  have  neither  time  nor 
capability  of  doing  so  for  themselves, 
and  yet  who  .stand  so  much  in  need  of 
it,    is  commonly  strong    enough  to 


extinct  soon  after  the  accomplishment 
of  the  great  Revolution  by  the  forcible 
abdication  of  its  representatives,  and 
the  exile  of  their  successors :  while  the 
ephemeral  occupiers  of  power,  and  the 
usurpers  of  authority  which  followed 
each  other  for  a  dozen  years,  took  good 
care  to  make  the  people  hate  not  only 


*  It  bhould  be  noted  that  thcro  aie  only  two  denominations  of  French  ProteBtanti 
of  any  weight  or  number ;  tboMe  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Geneva,  and  those  of  the 
CoufeBsion  of  Augsburg  ;  the  former  being  the  most  numerous.  The  best  account  oC 
the  French  l^otcstants  iiii)  6rowmng*8  excellent /fatory  0/ (he  HugutnoU. 
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themselves,  but  even  the  fAir  land  in  the  elto  memHera  of  tociaty  hid  It 
which  they  lived,  so  dire  was  their  reproach  themselves,  while  it  has  kii 
oppression,  so  pitiless  their  tyranny,  the  subsequent  disadvantagv  of  dnv. 
How  was  it  possible  for  any  class  of  lug  a  large  portion  of  the  adolesoest 
roen,  however  abject,  to  have  respect  and  comparatively  uncorrupted 
for  the  leaders  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  the  Convention,  or  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  ?  Who  could  place  reliance 
on  the  Directory?  Who  could  feel 
■ecureeven  under  the  Consulate?  And 
as  for  all  the  ends  and  objects  for 
which  government  is  constituted,  and 
for  which  racu  form  themselves  into 
nations,  which  of  these  was  accom- 
plished bv  the  governments  wc  have 
just  alluocd  to  ?  At  what,  even  the 
worst  period  of  her  history,  was 
France  more  thoroughly  miserable  and 
degraded  than  from  1792  to  1803? 
Ttio  secret  of  Napoleon's  hold  on  the 
affections  of  the  French,  is  no  doubt 
mainly  to  bo  found  in  the  visionary 
blazo  of  military  glory  wherewith  he 
dazzled  them  ;  but  further  than  this, 
he  was  beloved  by  the  people,  because 
they  firmly  believed,  from  whatever 
causes,  that  he  had  the  interest  of  the 
nation  at  heart ;  and  their  atfectiou, 
hich  sprung  from  this  source,  could 


ration  into  a  similar  Torfez  of  poUliai 
machiavelism.  The  underfaand  is^ 
plandng  of  the  elder  branch  of  thi 
Bourbons ;  the  migratefni  abtBdos- 
ment  of  the  reigning  family  by  iksH 
who  had  sworn  the  most  decplj  Is 
support  it,  and  the  cowardly  shnakimf 
from  responsibility  by  those  who  M 
egged  on  the  authors  of  the  measam 
that  led  to  the  catastrophe ;  this  was  a 
sufficiently  bad  lesson  of  poliiical  ia- 
morality  to  the  rising  gcneratkn; 
while  the  tei^versations  of  the  par^ 
who  have  since  come  into  powar,  ths 
kicking  down  of  the  fo(»tstooIs  by  which 
the  graspers  of  authority  had  moonted 
to  the  attainment .  of  their  ends,  lb 
continuation  and  syslematixed  prw- 
tisiog  of  the  underhand  corrupt  pne- 
tices  of  former  governraents»  llaTeee^ 
tainly  not  tended  to  afford  a  good  es- 
ample  of  political  conduct  to  thoN 
destined  in  future  times  to  come  totht 
administration  of  affairs.  Where  the 
not  bo  effaced  even  by  the  cruelties  of  upper  classes  give  so  bad  a  specimen  of 
his  conscription.  A  malady  had,  how-     what  the  citizens  of  a  free  state  ongbt 


ever,  been  engendered  by  the  Revo- 
lution, an(\  had  all  along  been  preying 
on  the  vitals  of  the  nation,  which 
proved  too  strong  for  the  good  inten- 
tions of  Napoleon,  of  Louis  XVIII., 
and  of  his  unfortunate  successor,^ 
the  political  corruption,  the  politicul 
degeneracy  of  all  the  men  who  had  ever 
passed  through  or  aspired  to  power. 
Political  principle  had  become  a  farce  ; 
political  honesty  a  by-wonl ;  ollicial 
integrity  a  tliin;<  that  men  laughed  at 
— all  w:is  a  sybtem  of  political  jubbing, 
bribery,  and  intrigue,  and  even  spercli 
wa^}  observed  by  t!io  arch-priest  of  this 
order  of  things' to  be  given  to  man  to 
conceal  his  thoughts.  The  corruption 
of  public  functionaries  which  has  so 
long  existed,  and  still  exists  in  France, 
has  extended  its  ramifications  fir  and 
wide  among  the  people ;  and  like  the 
nervous  system  of  vcrtebrated  anim:ils. 


to  be,  it  is  impossible  either  that  tiie 
lower  classes  should  feel  any  reverence 
for  them,  or  that  they  should  escape 
from  the  contagion  of  such  easily  dis- 
seminated vices.  Before  the  last  re- 
volution, the  few  persons  who  used  to 
think  in  France,  and  who  wore  aware 
of  the  existence  of  tho  malady,  used  td 
console  themselves  with  the  reflection: 
«  Our  hopes  aro  in  the  rising  gene^ 
ration."  Alas  !  tho  Ke volution  uf 
1(^30,  and  the  "monarchy  of  the  mid- 
dle classes,**  as  it  has  been  somewhat 
fantistically  termed,  has  not  shows 
la  jeune  France  in  tho  best  of  lightly 
nor  placed  it  under  the  most  favour* 
able  circumstances  for  future  devtlo|^ 
ment !  It  is  a  melancholy  but  a  wim- 
ing  truth,  that  can  never  be  sufficiently 
attended  to  by  all  nations  blessed  with 
long-established  governments,  that  a 
violent  revolution,  whatever  good  it 


communicates  with  the  scnsorium  of    may  bring,  has  to  be  accomplished,  not 

only  at  the  expense  of  the  comfurt  of 
the  present  generation,  but  also  at  that 
of  the  political  houour  and  dignity  of 
many  future  ones.  A  revolution  c^u 
only  take  place  in  corrupt  times ;  but 
its  practical  tendency  is  not  to  dimi- 
nish tho  corruption  :  *ou  the  contran't 


the  nation,  acting  and  acted  upon 
in  every  part.  The  Revolution  of 
1830,  so  far  from  checking  the  evil, 
has  only  given  it  new  force  and  a  new 
form.  The  changes  of  men  and  opin- 
ions caused  thereby,  added  but  one 
more  apostasy  to  the  many  with  which 
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whilo  it  changes  its  foriDi  it  only  per- 
petuates its  existence.* 

The  last  political  cause  which  we 
shall  notice  as  affcctnig  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  France^  is  the  He- 
publican  nature  of  her  in.stitutions. 
The  famous  political  quibble  of  1830 
— "  A  monarchy  Kith  republican  in- 
ititutions^**  required  to  be  otherwise 
read  before  it  cifn  apply  to  France.  It 
should  run  thus — "  A  republic  with 
monarchical  institutions."  The  great 
law  of  the  first  revolution,  prescribing 
equal  inheritance  of  testamentary  pro- 
perty, real  and  personal,  and  the  vir- 
taal  abolition  of  the  influence  of  the 
aristocracy,  has  constituted  France, 
practically  and  fundamentally,  a  re- 
publie  ;  and  as  long  as  tliis  law  sub- 
sists,  France  will  continue  to  pass 
through  all  the  phases  that  republics 
are  doomed  to  experience  until  their 
extinction.  It  is  impossible  for  an 
hereditary  aristocracy  to  exist,  and  to 
have  that  share  of  power  which  is  its 
dae,  in  any  state  where  such  a  law  is 
in  vigour ;  and  though,  from  the  com« 
paratively  short  time  it  has  been  in 
operation,  it  has  not  yet  produced  its 
full  and  inevitable  efiect,  yet  it  is  ra- 
pidly working  the  mischief  which  it 
u  so  well  calculated  to  produce,  not 
merely  among  the  upper,  but  also 
among  the  lower  orders  of  society. 
The  splitting  up  of  large  estates,  and 
the  parcelling  out  of  smaller  ones,  are 
bringing  all  persons  to  that  common 
level  of  feebleness  and  political  pro- 
stration, which  converts  the  mildest  sys- 
tem of  government  into  an  instrument 
of  pure  tyranny  ;  all  the  intermediate 
springs  by  which  the  harshness  and 
anddenness  of  the  shocks  of  sovereign 
action  are  softened  in  mixed  govern- 
ments being  removed,  the  people  are 
brought  into  constant  and  irritating 
contact  with  public  authority,  not 
actively,  but  passively,  not  as  them- 
selves influencing  the  exerciso  of 
power,  but  as  the  impotent  victims  of 
its  errors,  or  the  careless  enjoyers  of 
its  advantages.  The  aristocracy,  de- 
prived of  an  hereditary  peerage,  and 
seeing  their  ancient  wealth  and  influ- 
ence diminish  at  each  successive  gen- 


eration, are  plunged  in  apathy,  and 
take  little  or  no  share  in  the  political 
bnsiness  of  the  state  ;  the  depositaries 
of  power  being  selected  principally 
from  men  of  the  law,  and  in  great  part 
from  the  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing classes.  Such,  however,  is  the 
ncediness  of  the  representation  of  the 
people,  that  few  among  them  are  above 
receiving  a  bribe — not  a  pecuniary 
bribe,  but  the  bribe  of  a  ])lace  of 
honour  or  profit  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  executive  government ; 
and  nearly  one  half  of  the  present 
Chamt)cr  of  Deputies  is  thus  exposed 
to  the  direct  unmitigated  action  of  the 
Cabinet.  No  small  portion  of  the 
last  session  has  been  consumed  by  de- 
bates in  the  Chamber,  or  the  commit* 
tee-room,  on  a  measure  for  limiting 
the  compatibility  of  remunerated 
places  with  seats  for  electoral  colleges; 
and  the  proposed  law  was  at  last  got 
rid  of  in  an  underhand  manner  by  the 
government,  which  knew  that  it  was 
necessary  to  stifle — this  was  the  word 
— a  project  so  obnoxious  to  the  holders 
of  power.  As  an  instance  of  the  de« 
fenceless  condition  in  which  even  pub- 
lic functionaries  in  France  find  them, 
selves  placed  with  regard  to  the  cen- 
tral government,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  not  a  single  cabinet  out  of  the 
many  which  have  existed  since  1630^ 
has  ever  hesitated  to  dismiss  the  pre- 
fect of  a  department,  or  the  mayor  of 
any  commune,  when  they  have  either 
voted  against  the  government  candi- 
date at  an  election,  or  have  not  sup- 
ported him  with  sufficient  energy. 
Examples  of  this  are  of  too  common 
occurrence  in  France  to  render  speci- 
fications necessary  ;  but  the  removals 
of  prefects  after  the  election  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Count 
Mold's  administration,  is  a  notorious 
instance  of  this  habitual  abuse  of  pub- 
lic power.  To  the  same  cause,  the 
common  weakness  of  all  classes,  may 
l>e  attributed  the  arbitrary  suspen- 
sions or  cashierings  of  tho  national 
guards  of  various  places  where  a  spirit 
of  opposition  has  been  too  openly 
manifested—^  thing  not  in  itself  ab- 
stractedly to  be  regretted,  since  a  more 


•  The  eloquent  pen  of  Lord  Mahon,  in  his  Hhiory  of  England  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  has  amply  developed  this  axiom  during  the 
early  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century.     It  is  a  book  that  cannot  b«  Veto  wvm^  ^^"^^ 
suited  by  tho  political  student. 
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can  bring  any  ene'to  tlw  poil  of  hafa 
or  protector  «if  hb  f«Uow-citiiaii 
The  French  haTe^  in  faett  got  tldi  tyi* 
tem,  which  haa  generally  been  coa- 
Bidered  as  the  foundation  of  all  r^ 
publican  institutions*  in  full  font 
among  them ;  and  ita  praetical  raak 
is  to  subject  them  to  the  worst*  thrir 
own  despotism*  aa  well  as  to  the  as- 

cal  onesT;  and  we  cannot  quote  a  more    lancholy  casualties  of  frequent  rtsIb- 

forcible  elucidation  of  the  fact  than     tionary  changes. 
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ridiculous  libel  upon  an  armed  force 
can  hardly  be  imagined  than  that 
heterogeneous  crowd  of  tinkers  and 
tailors;  but,  ncrertbeiess,  they  have 
served  as  so  many  pernicious  ex<- 
amples  of  the  ovcrstretchings  of  au- 
thority for  undue  purposes.  Tiie 
mercantile  classes  feel  the  evils  of  the 
levelling  system  as  well  as  the  poll  ti- 


the tardy  manner  in  which  the  forma- 
tion of  railroads  has  gone  on  in  France* 
or  than  the  circumstances  of  English 
capital  being  ilemanded  to  establish  a 
line  from  Paris  to  llouen»  and  to  set  up 
steamers  from  Havre  to  New  York. 
The  agricultural  classes  are  exposed 
to  the  bad  cflects  of  the  law  in  ques« 
tion*  as  much  if  not  more  than  any 
others ;  for  nut  only  are  improvement 
of  land  and  cultivation  on  n  large  scale 


This  law,  added  to  the  unsettM 
state  of  the  national  religion  aai 
morality*  and  ripened  in  its  misduf 
by  the  system  of  centralization*  ess 
of  the  worst  offspring  of  the  Gnat 
Uevolution*  is  rapidly  working  dM 
political  degradation  and  disorganin- 
tion  of  the  country.  It  shonM  bs 
observed*  that  it  maaea  a  great  diffv- 
ence  whether  a  people  adopt  repnbfi- 
can  ideas  and  republican  institntioBi 


almost  impossible,  hut  in  the  case  of    at  the  commencement  of  their  eilit- 


the  smallcFt  owner?,  knd  is  so  much 
divided  and  broken  up,  with  its  parcels 
lying  often  so  far  apart*  that  any  cul- 
tivation at  all  is  rendered  expensive* 
and  causes  great  loss  of  time  and  labour 
to  the  proprietor.  If  the  owner  should 
wish  to  sell  his  parcels  of  Und  and 
unite  them  together,  he  is  met  by  such 


anco  as  a  nation*  or  at  a  late  period* 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  breaUsf 
up  of  a  previous  system.  In  the  fiiN 
mer  case*  a  republic  may  be  said  to 
be  natural,  as  being  one  of  the  eariieil 
and  clumsiest  attempts  of  a  civilisod 
community  al  national  gOTemmeBt: 
in  the  latter,  it  is  unnatural*  as  boiDf 


heavy  law  expenses,  and  such  a  host  of    a  virtual  abandonment  of  legislative 
public  functionaries,  who*  by  the  all-     experience*  and  a  reversion  to  prinil- 


pcrvading  system  of  governmental 
action,  have  to  be  kept  by  the  country, 
that  ho  is  at  once  deterred  from  bis 
project.     Official  returns  have  shown 


tivc  dtsorj^anization.  In  one  instaBfc» 
a  republic  may  co- exist  with  moek 
national  liberty^  and  may  tend  to  ia* 
prove  and  perpetuate  its  existeneo: 


that  there  are  numerous  parcels  of    in  the  other,  it  becomes  the  compaDioa 


property  in  France  not  producing  more 
than  ten  francs  a  year,  the  clear  value 
of  which,  at  twenty  years'  purtibase, 
would  therefore  be  two  hundred  francs; 
and  yet,  the  law  expenses  njion  the 
conveyance  of  this  land  to  another 
person  would  be  one  hundred  francs 


and  cause  of  personal  restraint  sad 
general  oppression*  while  it  is  pregnul 
with  the  seeds  of  anarchy  and  spoi- 
taneous  decomposition.  These  an 
the  cases  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  France.  The  formor, 
containing  a  comparatively  rude  sad 


—exactly  half  the  whole  value  I     If  simple  population,   at  the  outset  of 

this  is  not  a  pernicious  system,  de-  their  national  career*  are  improiiflg 

feating  the  very  ends  for  which  it  was  their  social  condition  in  the  same  way 

instituted,  it  would  be  difticult  to  dis-  as  they  are  reclaiming  and  clcarisr 

cover  any  that  is  so.     Ttie  result  of  their  land.     There  is  so  much  won 

this  portion  of  the  Republican  legis-  to  he  done  in  both  respects  that  ill 


lation  of  Franco,  is  to  sulijcct  tlic  peo- 
ple on  the  one  hand  to  the  unmitigated 
tyranny  of  the  law,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  destroy  their  energies  as  a 
political  body.  Masses  of  ni'jn  at  all 
times  stand  in  need  of  leaders  if  their 
etforts  are  to  bo  directed  to  a  good  end, 
but  where  all  are  alike  laid  low  by  the 
general  action  of  the  law,  nothing  but 
an  interruption  of  that  action,  a  logis 


hands  are  wanted  to  join  in  it ;  and  tf 
every  body  there,  Ulysses-like^  iamoft 
or  less  his  own  haudicraAsman,  so  each 
citizi>n  is  more  or  less  of  a  leffulalor. 
With  an  unlimited  extent  or  virfcin 
territory,  and  with  a  population  thit 
h'i4  more  commonly  to  provide  the 
necessaries  than  the  elegancies  of  lif^ 
the  equal  division  of  testamentary  pro- 
perty is  not  yet  felt  in  its  otII  conse* 


htive  change— a  revolution,  in  &\\ott,    v\v\ew^Q%\  wViKVe^  ^\l\v  such  a  eonstaflt 
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and  rapid  circulation  of  social  blood,  for  public  autliority : — Subordination 

a  healthy  action  is  kept  up  in  all  parts  of  individual  will  to  the  Law :— Tho 

of  the  political  body  independent  of  partition  of  rights  according  to  capa« 

the  forms  of  tho  goTemmcDt.     Not  so  city :  the  guaranteeing  of  liberty  for 


ith  France :  that  country  of  limited 
though  groat  extent,  hus  a  popnhition 
of  thirty-three  millions,  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  withiu  a  definite  time 
will  not  have  wherewithal  to  m  lintaln 
its  inhabitants.  After  a  violent  puliti- 
cal  malady,  such  as  no  other  nation 
was  perhaps  ever  atfected  with,  and 
after  a  subsequent  temporary  recovery, 
h  has  been  again  expo;»ed  to  something 
liko  a  relapse,  and  is  evidently  diseased 
at  the  core.  The  French  are  not 
setting  out  ou  their  voyage  of  national 
existence  with  the  hope  of  youth,  aud 
that  Ignorance  of  political  evil  which 
constitutes  much  of  a  people's  happi- 


every  one,  on  every  step  of  tho  social 
ladder ;  but  with  authority  at  the  top 
and  over  all,  since  the  atlairs  of  a  com* 
munity  are  in  themselves  high  and 
paramount,  and  incapable  of  being 
conducted  by  thooc  who  are  below. 
These  are  the  maxims  of  social  good 
sense,  and  the  elementary  principles 
of  social  order.  Whether  a  commu^ 
nity  be  democratical  or  aristocratical ; 
whether  its  government  be  monarchi- 
cal or  republican,  is  of  little  moment ; 
it  hus  always  need  of  these  principlesy 
Howing  as  they  do,  not  from  such  or 
such  a  state  of  society,  not  from  such 
or  such  a  form  of  government,  but 


■  ness,  and  often  renders  the  wisdom  of  from  the  very  nature  of  men  and  hu- 
govcrnment  comparative  fully,  but  man  relations:  so  that  where  theso 
with  the  bitter  recollections  of  brilliant  principles  are  found  to  be  weak,  it  is 
expectations  blasted,  of  long-continued  not  tho  government  only,  but  it  is  this 
and  misdirected  cflforts  thwarted  or  community  itself,  which  is  sinking  aud 
made  abortive,  of  the  substance  of  tottering.  The  more  freedom  a  corn- 
good  thrown  away,  and  nought  but  munity  possesses,  or  wishes  to  possess. 


tho  shadow  of  theoretical  perfection 
grasped  at ;  with  the  enervating  ef- 
fects of  centuries  of  bygone  civilisation 
abused  and  n^jected,  with  expectations 
of  future  good  almost  exhausted,  and 
with  the  national  heart  and  eye  dead** 
encd  and  sickened  as  to  political  ad- 
vancement by  lung-continued  failure 
and  disappointment.  So  far  from  ex- 
citing energy  among  such  a  people, 
republicanism  is  the  cause  only  of 
feverish,  short-lived  excitement,  or  of 
anarchy  ending  in  fresh  political  de- 
gradation. It  makes  an  inunense  dif- 
ference, whether  it  be  at  an  early  or  a 
mature  period  of  a  people's  life,  that 
republicanism  h  introduced  ;  and 
France  has  adopted  it  at  tho  later  and 
the  pernicious  moment. 

No  man  is  more  alive  to  the  danger 
arising  to  his  country  from  the  anar- 
chical spirit  that  prevails  in  it  than  M. 
Guizot;  and  his  parliamentary  and 
official  lifo  has  been  spent  in  perpetu- 
ally combating  it.  His  opinions,which, 
however,  are  well  known  from  his 
harangues  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, are  eloquently  summed  up  at  tho 
end  of  his  essay  JJe  la  Democruiie  clans 
les  Societcs  Modernes.     He  says — 

"  The  essential  and  necessary  prin- 
ciples of  every  regular  and  stablo 
cummunity  are  as  follow : — Persever- 
ing unity  of  national  intention,  repre- 
sented by  the  Gorernmcnt: — llp^pcct 


the  more  ought  it  to  place  itself  under 
the  empire  uf  these  tutelary  principles; 
for  they  alone  can  support  a  bold  and 
ample  development  of  liberty  .... 
Tho  dominant  urgent  interest — the 
moral,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  na- 
tional interest  of  our  present  state  of 
society,  is  to  elevate  and  organize  it- 
self, since  it  is  in  elevation  aud  organi- 
zation that  it  is  principally  deficient. 
Ideas,  ambitious  customs,  social  situa- 
tions, and  internal  arrangements,  every 
thing  among  us  has  need  of  regulating 
and  amplif^'ing  itself.  But  the  old 
routine  of  democracy  is  above  all 
fatal,  inasmuch  as  it  lowers  and  de- 
grades every  thing — persons  as  well 
as  things.  We  are  dragging  ourselves 
on  in  the  leading  strings  of  the  Revo- 
lution, instead  of  standing  upright  and 
advancing.  A  return  of  the  past  is 
dreaded :  let  then  our  modern  demo- 
cracy forget  what  its  past  was :  let  it 
rise  to  the  altitude  of  the  position  it 
has  acquired ;  then  only  will  it  be  fit 
for  its  present  fate — then  only  can  it 
reckon  itself  sure  of  its  future.*' 

M.  Guizot,  as  a  conscientious  sup- 
porter of  the  existing  Charter  and 
Government  of  France,  is  for  continu- 
ing the  experiment,  and  for  working 
that  charter  out  to  its  final  results^  with 
a  monarchical  and  religious  bias  given 
to  it  by  the  go\eii\mcii\.  lot  V^<&>as&s& 
bci u g .     Our  o w Ik  o\\\\\\o\i  Ve^^  V3aa\.  ^ 
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fandamental  constitution  of  French 
society  requires  alteration ;  ttie  aristo* 
cratic  element  must  be  reintroduced, 
and  the  republican  tendency  taken 
away»  in  order  to  let  the  monarchical 
and  religious  elements  have  their  pro- 
per sphere  of  action.  Until  by  the 
abolition  of  the  law  ef  equal  succes- 
sion,  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
upper  class,  alike  independent  of  tlie 
government  and  the  people^  is  brought 
about ;  and  until  the  growth  of  such 
a  body  of  fiimilics  is  strengthened  by 
the  lapse  of  years,  France  will  not  be 
in  a  healthy  political  condition,  but 
will  continue  as  she  now  is,  a  hot- bed 
of  discontent  for  herself,  and  a  focus 
of  pernicious  propagandism  to  her 
neighbours. 

And  there  are  ample  materials  in 
France  for  iinproviug  the  state  of  the 
people.  The  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants are  alike  capable  of  beiug  turned 
to  good.  Xhe  former  is  not  secoud 
in  average  fertility  to  any  territory  of 
equal  extent  in  Europe,  with  every 
natural  advantage  for  richly  varied 
agriculture,  and  most  extensive  com- 
merce. The  latter  are  composed,  for 
twenty-five  out  of  the  thirty  three 
millions,  of  a  sturdy  and  honest  rural 
population,  split  into  many  distinct 
races,  and  even  languages,  and  as  such 
full  of  national  vigour.  With  remark- 
able aptitude  for  agriculture,  but  with' 
out  the  means  of  improvement ;  with 
no  antipathy  for  trade  and  manufac- 


tures, but  without  any  enconngement; 
with  much  natural  shrewdnessy  bat 
domineered  over,  and  talked  out  of 
their  good  sense,  by  the  corrupt  deni* 
zens  of  the  capital.  The  French  have 
so  much  national  good-humour  and 
bonhommie,  that  they  could  again 
^sily  attach  themselves  to  the  sei- 
gneurs with  whom  their  chateaux  and 
manors,  as  of  old,  ought  to  be  peopled ; 
and  they  have  so  much  innate  aeutenefi 
and  aptitude  for  detail,  that  a  really 
paternal  and  provident  government 
might  urge  them  on  to  commerctil 
and  industrial  pursuits  with  the  hip- 
uiest  results.  If  something  of  thii 
kind  be  not  done  by  the  peaceful  wiji 
of  legislation,  it  will  bo  effected,  sooner 
pr  later,  at  tlio  dreadful  sacrifice  of 
another  revolution  ;  but  we  hope  for 
the  best.  We  have  faith  in  the  im- 
proving good  sense  of  Europeanna- 
tions ;  and  the  examples  of  other 
peoples  will  not  bo  wiiliont  their  due 
iufiuonce.  Meanwhile,  wo  desire 
heartily  that  the  good  parts  only  of 
French  institutions,  the  love  and  pro- 
tection of  science,  literature,  and  art, 
niuy  be  imitated  in  our  own  country; 
and  that  we  m^y  have  the  good  sense, 
while  wo  avoul  the  rocks  on  which 
our  neighbours  have  split,  to'preserve» 
as  the  palladium  and  touchstone  of 
our  national  greatness,  the  religioui 
and  aristocratic  spirit  of  our  venerable 
constitution. 


THE  candidate's  GARLAND. 


AN  EXCELLENT  NEW  SONG. 

Air — "  Croppies  lie  down,'' 

1. 
Ye  candidates  claiming  to  serve  the  good  cause 
Of  religion  and  liberty,  order  and  laws  I 
Where'er  on  the  hustings  the  foe  you  may  face. 
Lay  it  into  him  well,  till  he  bellows  for  giace. 
I  can  teach  you  some  tricks  to  crack  Whiggery's  crown. 
And  to  make  all  Repealers  and  Chartists  lie  down. 
Singing  down,  down.  Radicals,  down ! 

If  "Tory  disloyalty"  furnish  the  cry. 

First  simply  assert  that  the  charge  is  a  lie. 

Then  suggest  that  some  folks  have  more  profit  than  praise* 

Paying  court  to  the  sun  wKlle  they  bask  in  his  rays. 

But  demand  where*s  the  party,  since  parties  were  made. 

So  true  as  the  Tories  when  left  in  the  shade. 

Singing  down,  down,  courtiers  lie  down  I 
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3. 
If  this  isn*t  sufficient  to  silence  their  jaw. 
Keep  rubbing  their  hide  till  you  come  to  the  raw : 
Hint  at  Denman  and  Brough'm,  at  the  Duke  and  the  Prince, 
And  you'll  soon  make  the  jade's  ugly  withers  to  wince ; 
You  may  lastly  allude  to  a  speech  by  old  Coke —  * 

1  forget  his  now  title — then  see  how  they'll  look. 

Singing  down,  down,  libellers,  down ! 

4. 
On  the.CANADAs  next  you  may  largely  dilate. 
In  extent  so  prodigious,  in  valuo  so  great : 
Such  an  outlet  for  industry — idle  at  home- 
Such  a  fountain  of  commerce  through  ages  to  come. 
Whether  traitor  or  trimmer,  confusion  to  him 
Who  would  cripple  the  realm  in  so  goodly  a  limb  ! 
Singing  dowu,  down,  rebels  lie^down! 

5. 
If  firebrands  or  fools  o£  self  government  speak. 
Say,  'tis  nonsense  and  knavery  all  that  they  seek. 
Ere  they  set  the  child,  free  from  the  mother's  command. 
Bid  them  try  the  experiment  nearer  at  hand. 
Oh  1  what  pranks  would  the  imps  in  our  nurseries  play, 
If  declared  their  own  masters  for  even  a  day. 

Singing  down,  down,  younkers  lie  down !    <|r 

6. 
At  the  Corn-Laws,  though  now  rather  musty  and  stale. 
If  some  Jiow'n/  Whig  orator  chooses  to  rail. 
Don't  be  you  mealy-mouthedy  give  him  prices  and  freight. 
And  just  press  him  to  death  .on  the  subject  of  weight. 
If  you  question  him  close,  you'll  soon  carry  tlfO  laugh. 
And  leave  few  that  will  barter  their  corn  for  his  chaflT. 
Singing  down,  down,  humbugs  lie  down  I 

7. 
Then  present  this  dilemma,  with  horns,  a  good  pair, 
Such  as  often  the  Stot  has  in  vain  wish'd  to  wear. 
When  prices  decline,  pray,  will  wages  fall  too  ? 
(We've  an  answer  in  petto  to  meet  either  view  :) 
If  they  won'ty  what  relief  will  the  masters  have  then  ? 
If  they  will,  what  the  mischief  becomes  of  the  men  f 
Singing  down,  down,  disputants,  down  ! 

8. 
Enquire  as  to  Ireland, — Beneath  the  Whig  reign 
Is  reason  returning  ? — is  crime  on  the  wane  ? 
See,  the  Arch-agitator  still  rampant  we  find. 
Mendicity  still  with  mendacity  join*d  ; 
While  Augean  pollution  fast  poisons  the  scene. 
Such  as  Stanley — or  Hercules — only  could  clean. 
Singing  down,  down,  perjury,  down ! 

9. 
A  word  to  the  Chartists  before  my  song  ends ; 
Of  the  Whigs  or  the  Tories,  say  w/iich  are  their  friends  ? 
Those  who  help  them  in  patience  and  peace  to  endure 
What  princes  and  parliaments  never  can  cure  ? — 
Or  the  tricksters  who  sell  them  sedition  for  food. 
And,  first  fanning  the  fire,  then  would  quench  it  in  blood  ? 
Singing  down,  down.  Democrats,  dowfi  I 

10. 
If  you  borrow  these  lessons  from  Christopher's  school. 
The  result,  my  good  friends,  may  be  left  to  old  Bull ; 
Even  Peggy  and  Pat,  their  newfangledness  past. 
Will  awake  to  some  calmer  conclusions  at  last ; 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  ere  the  twelve  months  are  owl* 
You*JI  see  Peel  hack  ia  power  and  the  WU\g«  \ipl\ke  «^o>x\.« 
Smgivg  dovn,  dovn,  WWgjcry,  ^oiiw\ 
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^  I^  a  town  which  we  will  call  Mid- 
dletown,  becaiiso  it  was  of  the  middle 
Rizc,  dwelt  a  worthy  shopkeeper  bear- 
ing the  odd  uame  of  Jeremiah  Wag. 
By  dealing  in  all  sorts  of  commodities, 
and  steady  attention  to  his  business, 
he  had  managed  to  keep  up  his  respec- 
tability, and  doubtless  would  have 
considerably  increased  his  store,  but 
for  the  gradual  increase  of  his  family. 
For  several  years  after  his  marriage 
a  new  little  Wa;;'  was  uahcred  annuaU 
ly  into  the  world  ;  and  though  there 
had  latterly  been  somewhat  less  of  re- 
gularity, as  many  as  ten  small  heads 
might  be  counted  every  evening  in  his 
back  parlour.  Jerry,  the  eldest  boy, 
was,  tiowever,  almost  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  therefore  began  *'  to  make 
himself  usefVl,'*  by  carrying  out  small 
parcels  and  assisting  behind  the  coun- 
ter. All  the  rest  were,  to  use  their 
parent's  phrase,  "  dead  stock,"  and 
"  were  eating  their  heads  off;"  for, 
800th  to  say,  they  were  a  jolly  little 
set,  and  blessed  with  most  excellent 
appetites.  Such  was  the  state  of  fa- 
mily matters  at  the  time  when  our  nar- 
rative commences. 

Now,  on  the  opposite  sider  of  the 
street,  exactly  facing  the  modest  board 
on  which  Jeremiah's  name  was  paint- 
ed, with  the  usual  announcement  of 
certain  commodities  in  which  he  dealt, 
was  another  board  of  a  very  different 
description.  On  It  were  emblazoned 
the  armi  of  his  Majesty,  with  the  sup* 
porters,  a  lion  and  a  unicorn,  as  the 
country  folks  said,  <*  a-fighting  for  the 
crown." 

The  establishment  indicated  by  this 
display,  was  upheld  by  a  very  different 
class  of  customers  to  that  which  pa- 
tronised the  shop.  Two  or  three 
times  in  each  day  some  private  car- 
riage or  post-chaise  would  stop  to 
change  horses  at  the  King*s  Arms, 
and  occasionally  **  a  family'*  took  up 
their  quarters  there  for  the  night ;  but 
the  latter  was  a  piece  of  good-luck 
not  often  to  be  expected,  as  there 
were  no  lions  to  be  seen  in  Middle- 
town  save  the  red  rampant  guardian 
on  the  sign-board. 

It  was  haymaking  time,  and  busi- 
ness was  very  «*  slack"  with  the  wor- 
thy Jerenuah  ;  but  he  said  that  he 
dida't  care  much  about  it,  ai  the  couu* 


try  folks  were  earning  money,  part  of 
which  he  trusted  would  find  its  way 
into  his  till  in  due  course.  So,  after 
rummaging  about  among  his  stock  to 
see  if  he  was  "  out  of  any  thing,"  he 
took  his  stand  at  the- door,  just  to 
breathe  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air.  Titos 
Twist,  the  landlord,  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  same  moment,  in  his  own 
gateway,  apparently  with  the  same 
salubrious  intent,  and  immediately 
beckoned  to  his  neighbour  just  to 
step  across. 

•*  Well,  how  are  ye.  Master  Wag  ?* 
said  he,  when  they  met.  **  Did  you 
observe  that  green  chariot  that  stands 
down  in  the  yard  there,  and  came  ia 
more  than  an  hour  ago  ?  "  Jeremiah 
answered  in  the  negative.  "  Well," 
continued  mine  host,  *'  it  belongs  to 
one  of  the  oddest,  rummest»  Utile  old 

fentleman  I  ever  clapped  my  eyesoD. 
[e's  been  asking  me  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions, and  seems  mightily  tickled  with 
your  name  above  all  things.  I  think 
hc*8  cracked.  Howsomeyer,  he  s  or- 
dered dinner ;  but  hush  !  here  ho 
comes." 

The  little  gentleman  in  question 
seemed  between  sixty  and  seventy: 
but,  excepting  a  certain  sallowness  of 
complexion,  carried  his  years  well,  his 
motions  being  lively,  and  wearing  a 
good-humoured  smile,  as  though  ha- 
bitual, on  his  countenance.  His  dress 
was  plain,  but  good,  and  altogether 
becoming  his  apparent  rank. 

"  I  shall  be  back  in  a  Quarter  of  aa 
hour,"  said  ho  to  the  lanaiord  ;  <<  I'm 
only  going  over  the  way  to  the  shop 
to  buy  something ;"  and  awav  he  went, 
and,  of  course,  was  followed  by  Jere- 
miah, who,  immediately  on  entering 
his  own  house,  skipped  nimbly  behind 
the  counter  to  wait  upon  his  new  cus- 
tomer. 

After  trying  on  some  gloyes,  and 
purchasing  two  pair,  the  little  strange 
gentleman  looked  round  the  shop,  as 
though  examining  its  contents  to  find 
something  he  wanted. 

**  Any  thing  else  I  can  do  for  yon, 
sir  ?*'  replied  Jeremiah.  *'  You  sell 
almost  every  thing  I  see,  Mr  Wag?** 
obsierved  the  old  gentleman.  **  Mr 
Wag?  Your  name  is  Wag,  I  sup- 
pose ?"  "  Yes,  sir,*'  replied  the  shop- 
keei^T)  dryly. 
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'*  Wag,  Wag,  WagT'  repeated 
the  stranger,  briskly.  <'  Funny  name! 
eh  ?"  *'  It  was  my  father's  before  me,** 
observed  Jeremiah,  scarcely  knowing 
what  to  think  of  the  matter. 

*'  Very  good  name  I "  continued  the 
little  gentleman,  <'  Like  it  very  much. 
Got  any  children  ?  Any  little  Wags, 
eh  ?  Like  to  see  'cm.  Fond  of  child- 
ren— little  Wags  in  particular — he, 
he,  he  I "         ^ 

"  Much  obliged  to  ye  for  enquirinsr* 
sir,*'  replied  the  senior  Wag ;  "  I've 
irot  just  half  a  score,  sorted  sizes. 
That's  the  eldest!"  and  he  pointed  to 
y<iung  Jerry,  whose  lanky  limits  were 
at  the  moment  displayed,  spread-eagle 
fashion,  against  the  shelves,  from  the 
topmost  of  which  he  was  reaching 
down  some  commodity  for  a  cus- 
tomer. 

*•  That's  right.  Bring  'em  up  to 
Industry,*'  said  the  little  gentleman. 
"  Well,  I  can't  stay  now,  because  my 
.dinuer's  ready ;  but  I  see  you  sell 
Irish  iiuen,  and  I  want  a  piece  for 
shirts  ;  so,  perhaps,  you*ll  be  so  good 
as  to  look  me  out  a  good  one  and 
briug  it  over  to  me.*' 

*•  You  may  rely,**  commenced  Mr 
Wag  ;  but  his  new  customer  cut  him 
short  by  adding,  **  I  know  that  well 
enouti^h,*'  as  ho  briskly  made  his  exit. 
The  iudustrious  shopkeeper  forth- 
with selected  certain  of  his  primcst 
articles,  folded  them  in  a  wrapper, 
aud,  at  the  appointed  time,  carried  the 
whole  across  to  the  King's  Arms. 

He  was  immediately  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the  eccentric  elderly 
gentleman,  who  was  seated  alone  be< 
bind  a  bottle  of  white  and  a  bottle  of 
rc^.  *'  Suppose  you've  dined.  Master 
Wag  ?"  said  he,  **  So,  come  I  No  cere- 
mony, sit  down  and  take  a  glass  of 
wine.** 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
I'm  sure,  sir,"  replied  Jeremiah  ;  *'  but 
1  have  just  brought  over  half  a  dozen 
pieces  of  Irish  for  you  to  look  at  and 
choose.** 

"  Phoo,  phoo  !*'  Quoth  the  small 
stranger,  "  I  don't  want  to  see  them. 
I  know  nothing  about  *em.  Leave 
all  to  you.  Only  meant  to  have  had 
a  piece;  but,  as  you  have  brought 
half  a  dozen,  I  may  as  well  take  *em. 
'  Store's  no  sore,'  they  say.  There*8 
a  fifty  pound  note  1  Reckon  'em  up, 
and  see  if  there's  any  change.** 
Jeremiah  stared   at  this  unusual 


wholesale  mode  of  dealing,  stammered 
his  thanks,  and  observed,  that  the 
goods  would  not  amount  to  half  the 
money. 

"  So  much  the  worse,**  said  the 
little  gentleman.  "  Must  see  if  I 
can't  buy  something  else  in  your  lino 
presently  ;  but,  sit  down  now :  that's  a 
good  follow !  I  want  to  have  some 
talk  with  you.*' 

The  bashful  shopkeeper  hereupon 
perched  himself  on  the  extreme  front 
edge  of  a  chair,  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance from  the  table  ;  but  was  told  to 
draw  up  closer  by  his  hospitable  en<« 
tertaincr.  Then  they  took  three  or 
four  glasses  of  wiuc  together,  and 
gradually  Jeremiah  found  himself  more 
ut  home,  and  scrupled  not  to  reply  to 
the  odd  stranger's  questions  respect- 
ing his  family  and  occupations.  And 
so  they  went  on  chatting  till  they  ap« 
peared  as  two  very  old  and  intimate 
friends  ;  for  Mr  Wag  was  of  an  open, 
uususpccting  disposition,  aud  talked 
as  though  he  had  no  objection  that  all 
the  world  should  know  all  about  his 
affairs. 

"  Well,  but,  my  dear  Wag,"  said 
the  stranger,  '*  can't  you  tell  what 
part  of  the  country  your  father  came 
from  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  can't,"  replied  Jeremiah, 
"he  died  when  I  was  about  eight  years 
old,  and  the  London  merchant  to 
whom  he  was  clerk,  put  me  to  school, 
and  after  that  apprenticed  me  to  old 
Hicks,  who  lived  over  the  way  where 
I  do  now.  Well,  there  I  served  my 
time,  and  then  married  his  daughter, 
and  so  came  in  for  the  business  when  he 
died ;  but  I've  increased  it  a  pretty 
de-il,  and  if  I'd  more  capital,  could 
make  a  snug  thing  of  it  by  going  into 
the  wholesale,  and  serving  village 
shops  with  grocery,  and  so  on.** 

"  Why  don't  you  try  it  ?"  asked  the 
little  gentleman. 

**  It  won't  do  unless  one  has  got  the 
ready  to  go  to  market  with,*'  replied 
Jeremiah,  knowingly  ;  "  and  then  one 
must  be  able  to  give  credit,  and  ought 
to  keep  one's  own  waggon  to  carry  out 
goods.  No,  no,  it  won't  do.  Many 
a  man  has  made  bad  worse  by  getting 
out  of  his  depth,  and,  as  it  is,  thank 
God,  lean  live.  The  only  thing  that 
puzzles  me  now  and  then  is,  what  I 
shall  do  with  all  the  children." 

**  Hark  ye,  my  worthy  Wag,"  said 
the  oddfctratigeT/*  \\w«^TtfjX^tX*»e« 
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children  ;  80»  if  youMl  let  me  pick 
among  the  lot,  I-  don't  care  if  I  take 
two  or  three  off  your  hands." 

<'Sir!"  exclaimed  the  astonished 
shopkeeper. 

**  I  mean  what  I  say/*  replied  the 
old  gentleman,  demurely.  «  Take  me 
with  you.  Introduce  me  to  your  wife 
and  family,  and  let  us  all  have  a 
friendly  cup  of  tea  together  in  your 
hack  parlour.  Don't  stare,  my  good 
Wag ;  but  fill  yuur  glass.  I  don't 
want  to  buy  your  little  Wags,  but  I 
happen  to  have  more  of  the  ready,  as 
you  call  it,  than  I  want ;  so  I'll  put 
them  to  school,  or  what  you  like.  What 
say  you?" 

Jeremiah  rubbed  his  eyes,  as  though 
doubtful  if  ho  were  awake,  and  then 
uttered  his  thanks  for  such  extraordi- 
nary kindness  in  the  best  way  he  was 
able ;  and,  about  an  hour  after,  the 
whimsical  little  old  rich  gentleman 
was  sitting  by  the  side  of  Mrs  Wag, 
with  a  little  curly- headed  Wag  on  each 
knee,  while  the  rest  were  playing  round, 
or  gazing  open-mouthed  at  the  stran- 
ger with  childish  wonder. 

By  degrees  all  stiffness  wore  off; 
and,  before  the  evening  concluded, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  merriment  of 
the  whole  party.  The  eccentric  elder- 
ly gentleman  had  learned  to  call  all 
the  Wags  by  their  names,  and  he 
played,  and  frolicked,  and  rolled  upon 
the  floor  with  the  little  people,  in  a 
style  that  made  the  parents  suspect, 
with  the  landlord,  that  he  must  be 
**  cra(tked." 

However,  at  parting,  he  became 
more  serious,  and  invited  Jeremiah  to 
come  and  breakfast  with  him  in  the 
morning,  and  to  bring  with  him  a  copy 
of  the  names  and  birthdays  of  his  chil- 
dren, as  entered  in  the  Family  Bible. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Wag  of  course  lay 
awake  for  au  hour  that  night,  talking 
over  the  strange  incidents  of  the  day, 
and  perhaps  building  a  few  castles  in 
the  air,  after  the  stylo  of  affectionate 
parents  for  their  children. 

On  the  following  morning  Jeremiah 
dressed  himself  in  his  Sunday  suit, 
and  repaired  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 
His  new  old  friend  received  him  in 
the  most  cordial  manner,  and  they 
breakfasted  together,  chatting  over  fa- 
mily concerns  as  on  the  preceding  day. 
When  their  repast  was  ended,  the  little 
gentleman  read  over  the  list  of  the 

iDg  WagSi  and  smilingly  observed, 


*<  A  jolly  set  of  them  I  We  must  eon- 
triTo  to  make  them  all  good  and  hap- 
py Wags  if  we  can,  eh  ?  Eldest,  Jerry, 
almost  fourteen — ^useful  to  yon  in  bn^ 
ness.  That*8  right.  Leave  him  ther^ 
eh?  Next,  Thomas,  almost  thirteen 
— fond  of  reading— told  me  so..  A 
good  school  first,  eh?  Then  three 
girls  running,  Mary,  Anne,  and  Fanny. 
Pack  them  t)ff  to  a  good  school  too. 
Never  mind.  Then  comes  Willitmt 
eight — and  Stephen,  seven.  Thuk  I 
know  where  to  place  them — Jnst  tbt 
right  age.  Perhaps  can*t  do  it  at  oncs^ 
though.  Humph.  Thafs  all  I  eaa 
take  at  presents  The  other  threes  Sa- 
rah, Henry,  and  Philip,  too  yoong. 
Well,  my  worthy  Wag,  you  will  hear 
about  what  I  mean  to  do  with  them 
before  long,  and  a  friend  of  mine  will 
call  upon  you  some  day  to  consult 
about  the  best  way  of  increasiag 
your  business.  Settle  all  in  time. 
No  more  to  sav  now,  but  good-bye— 
eh  ?  Paid  the  landlord'a  bill  before 
breakfast,  *cause  don*t  like  to  be  kept 
waiting.  Didn*t  mean  to  have  stopped 
longer  than  to  change  horses  when  I 
came  yesterday.  Gljid  I  have,  though. 
Hope  you  won't  he  sorry.  Holla! 
waiter !  is  my  carriage  ready  ?  "  "  At 
the  door,  sir,*'  shouted  the  landlord  in 
reply.  "That's  right!"  exclaimed 
the  extraordinary  elderly  gentleman. 
"Good-bye,  my  worthy  Wag  I  Re- 
member me  to  Mrs  Wag,  and  give 
my  love  to  all  the  little  Wags.  Tea 
besides  yourselves !  A  dozen  Wags 
in  one  family  !  Never  expected  to 
sec  such  a  sight  as  that !  He,  he,  he! 
See  it  again,  though,  hope.  Wig 
together,  all  of  you,  like  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  hope!'*  And,  laughing  and 
uttering  similar  incoherent  sentence! 
alteruately,  ho  walked  briskly  along 
the  passage  to  his  carriagt>,  into  which 
he  forthwith  jumped,  and,  having  re- 
peated his  valediction  to  the  astounded 
shopkeeper,  ordered  tho  postilion  to 
drive  on. 

Thus  Jeremiah  was  prevented  from 
expressing  his  grateful  feelings  for 
such  wonderful  promises,  and  so  stood 
gaping  in  silence  till  the  carriage  wai 
out  of  sight. 

"  Why,  you  seem  regularly  'mazed, 
neighbour  !"  exclaimed  the  landlord. 

"  Enough  to  make  me,"  replied  Mr 
Wag.  "  If  one-half  what  I*ve  heard 
this  morning  should  come  true,  I  shsll 
be  a  lucky  fellow,  that's  all » *• 
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«  The  old  fellow's  cracked/*  ob- 
served Titus  Twist.  '<  He*8  a  gentle- 
man,  however,  every  inch  of  hilu,  that 
I  will  say  for  him.  Didn't  make  a 
word  about  nothing.  All  right. 
Used  to  good  living,  no  doubt.  More's 
the  pity,  ashe*s  cracked.  He  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
travel  without  a  servant,  as  he  does.'* 

"  Well,"  observed  Jeremiah,  "  I 
don*t  know  what  to  say  or  what  to 
think  ahout  it ;  but,  if  he  is  cracked— 
humph  I  I  don* t  know.  It  may  be  so. 
However,  there's  no  harm  done  yet.** 

*'  So  he*8  been  cramming  you,  eh  I" 
said  mine  host.  «  Made  you  a  pre^ 
sent  of  the  moon,  perhaps  ?  They  dp 
fancy  strange  things,  and  think  them- 
selves kings,  and  very  rich  in  particu* 
lar.*' 

The  truth  of  this  latter  assertion 
made  an  impression  upon  our  worthy 
shopkeeper,  who  communicated  it  to 
his  wife ;  but  she  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  the  odd  old  gentleman,  and 
was  not  to  be  shaken  in  her  conviction 


terview  with  Mr  Wag  ;  and  as  the 
back  parlour  was  full  of  little  Wags, 
then  undergoing  the  ceremonies  of  ab- 
lution, combing,  &c.,  ho  proposed  that 
they  should  adjourn  to  the  King's  Arms. 

When  they  were  seated  tiiere,  the 
stranger  very  deliberately  proceeded 
to  arrange  a  variety  of  papers  upon 
the  table  in  a  business-like  manner ; 
and  when  his  task  was  completed,  ap- 
parently to  his  satisfaction,  he  smiled, 
rubbed  his  hands,  and  thus  addressed 
tlio  wondering  shopkeeper. 

"  My  name  is  Stephen  Goodfellow. 
I  am  an  attorney,  living  in  London, 
and  there"  (handing  a  card)  <'  is  my 
address.  You  will  probably  guess  who 
is  my  client,  but  my  instructions  are 
to  conceal  his  name.  Well,  he  has 
consulted  with  me  as  to  the  best  modo 
of  carrying  your  intention  of  increa« 
sing  your  business  into  cflTect,  and  I 
have,  consequently,  had  interviews 
with  certain  commercial  gentlemen, 
and,  ahem  I  the  result  is,  that  as  the 
thing  must  be  done  gradually,  1  have 


that  he  would  really  bo  <'as  good  as .  to  present  you,  in  the  first  place,  with 
his  word.'*  this  order  for  a  thousand  pounds.  You 

"  Well,"  observed  her  husband,  will  then  be  so  good  as  to  sign  this 
''  time  will  show ;  and,  at  all  events, .  document,  by  reading  which  you  will 
it  was  no  bad  thing  to  sell  six  pieces     perceive  that  you  cannot  be  called 


of  fine  linen  at  once.  We  don't  have 
such  customers  every  day.  However, 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  is,  to  keep 
our  own  secret ;  for,  if  the  neighbours 
were  to  hear  of  it,  we  should  never 
hear  the  last  of  it." 

Mrs  Wag  agreed  in  the  propriety 
of  her  spouse's  suggestion ;  but,  never- 
theless, was  unable  to  refrain  from 
dropping  hints  to  sundry  gossips  con- 
cerning her  anticipations  of  coming 
good  fortune ;  and  the  vagueness  and 
mysterious  importance  of  her  manner 
created  a  sensation,  and  caused  many 
strangle  surmises.  Some  decided  that 
the  Wags  had  been  bo  imprudent  as 
to  purchase  a  whole  lottery  ticket, 
and  blamed  them  accordingly ;  while 
others  shook  their  heads,  and  hinted 
that,  with  so  large  a  family,  it  would 


upon  for  repayment  before  the  ezpi- 
ration  of  three  years.  Ahem  I  don't 
interrupt  me.  That  will  do  to  begin 
with  ;  but,  afier  a  little  while,  as  you 
must  give  credit,  and  some  of  your 
commodities,  particularly  grocery, 
amount  to  considerable  5ums,  you  may 
want  more,  so—ahem ! — yes,  this  is 
the  paper.  You  are  to  put  your  usual 
signature  here ;  and,maik  me,  in  pre* 
cisely  six  months  from  this  day,  an 
account  will  be  opened  in  yoiur  name 
with  the  London  bankers,  whoso 
check-book  I  now  present  you  with. 
They  will  have  assets  in  their  hands, 
and  instructions  to  honour  your  drafts 
for  any  sum  or  sums  not  exceeding 
four  thousand  pounds.  You  under- 
stand ?" 

**  I  hear  what  you  say,  sir,**  slam- 


be  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  if    mered  Jeremiah ;  "  but,  really,  I'm 
Jeremiah  could  manage  so  as  not  to     so  astonished,  that" 


go  back  in  the  world  ;  and,  for  their 
parts,  they  never  liked  to  hear  folks 
talk  mysteriously  about  good  luck : 
so,  for  some  time,  the  stranger's  visit 
appeared  to  have  produced  results 
somewhat  the  reverse  of  beneficial ; 
but,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  an  elderly 
gentlemaa,  dressed  in  biack,  entered 
the  shop,  and  requQBted  a  private  in- 


«'  Well,  well,"  observed  Mr  Good- 
fellow,  smiling,  <<  it  certainly  is  not  an 
everyday  transaction ;    but  my   re- 
spected client  is  a  little  eccentric,  and 
80  we  must  allow  him  to  do  tilings  in 
his  own  way.     He  haft  taJL^'CL^i^x^.^^ 
to  you,  l\ial*ft  qV&^x  \  ^\!A  Vvnrxsl  \w^ 
takes  any  l\\m^  Vsi  \vwv^»  >aa  \^^w^X 
mind  Uiflcft."^ 
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<*  Hut  so  ron<;h  I"  oxelHimcd  Mr 
Waff,  "  Ono  thousand — four  thou- 
sand— iive  thousand  pounds !  It  is  like 
a  dream  !  Sundy,  sir/'  and  he  hesita- 
ted ;  "  surely  the  t^ent Ionian  can't  be 
in— ahem  1— in — his^ri^lit  senses  ? ' 

'*  Sound  as  a  bell,*'  replied  the  law- 
yer. "  I  hope  you  may  have  as  clear 
a  head  to  carry  on  your  new  business. 
At  present  you  are  a  little  bewildered, 
that's  plain  enough  ;  but  no  great 
marvel.  However,  my  time  is  pre- 
cious, so  just  let  roe  have  your  signa- 
ture, and  I'm  oft*." 

He  then  placed  the  papers  before 
Jeremiah,  who,  after  a  little  more  de- 
mur, and  a  great  deal  of  trepidation, 
wrote  his  name  twice,  and  received 
the  money  order  and  the  banker's 
check-book.  Mr  Goodfellow  then  or- 
dered a  chaise,  and  chatted  familiarly 
till  it  was  ready,  when  he  shook  Mr 
Wag  by  the  hand,  wished  him  good 
luck,  and  departed. 

**  I  told  vou  so ! "  exclaimed  Mrs 
Wag,  when  her  spouse  related  the 
morning's  adventure.  '*  He  seemed 
MO  fond  of  the  children.  1  knew  how 
it  would  be.  Hut  you  should  have 
asked  his  name.  I  wonder  who  ho 
can  be  I  Some  great  lord,  no  doubt. 
Well,  blcis  him,  1  say  I  God  bless 
bim,  whoever  he  is.  Oh,  Jerry  !  my 
dear  Jerry  Wag !  1  feel  as  if  1  was 
a-going  to  cry.  How  foulish  !  Well, 
I  can*t  help  it,  aud  that's  the  truth  ; " 
and  the  good  housewife  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  then  threw  her  arms  round 
the  neck  of  her  dearly  beloved  Wa;r, 
who,  albeit  that  he  was  unused  to  the 
melting  mood,  fouud  his  eyes  suddenly 
grow  dim,  and  so  they  {terformed  a 
weeping  duet  together. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record,  that  at  the 
termination  of  this  natural  paroxysm, 
they  neglected  not  to  return  thanks  to 
a  higker  Power  for  the  wonderful 
change  that  had  thus  suddenly  taken 
place  in  their  prospects. 

Their  subsequent  task  was  to  take 
counsel  t(tgcther ;  but  that  was  a 
work  requiring  mure  of  calmness  than 
they  possessed  fur  the  tirst  few  days. 
However,  by  degrees,  as  time  rolled 
on,  the  industrious  couple  made  their 
arrangements,  aud,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  Mr  Wag  had  so  increased  his 
business,  that  it  became  advisable  for 
him  to  have  recourse  to  his  London 
bankers.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  had 
sent  his  son  Tom  and  the  three  eldest 
^irls  to  school^  agreeably  to  the  iuti- 
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mation  of  his  unknown  friend,  which 
he  considered  as  a  cummand  that  be 
was  in  duty  bound  to  comply  with. 
Still  it  appeared  very  extraordinary 
that  the  little  elderly  gentleman  nei- 
ther communicated  with  nor  cama  to 
see  them  ;  but,  as  the  whole  affair  wti 
out  of  the  common  way,  Jeremiah 
resolved  industriously  to  avail  himself 
of  the  advantages  of  his  new  position, 
as  the  beat  means  of  t€*stifyiog  his 
gratitude  during  his  benefactor*!  ab- 
sence. 

Much  marvelling,  of  course,  there 
was  ill  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
at  the  steady  increase  in  Mr  Wag's 
'*  concern,''  in  spite  of  his  Tcry  plain 
statement  that  a  kind  friend  bad  ad- 
vanced him  a  considerable  sum. 

"  Who  could  that  friend  be?"  was 
the  puzzling  question  which  no  one 
could  answer ;  but  his  unreraittiog 
attention  to  business,  the  punctuality 
of  his  payments,  and  other  evidences 
of  his  prosi>erity,  sufficed  to  ensure 
him  general  respect,  though  certdn 
envious  busy  bodies  would  venture  now 
aud  then  to  hiut  signiScantly  that 
"  all  is  not  gold  that  glistens.*' 

So  matters  wont  on  pleasantly  with 
the  Wags  till  winter,  when  Tom  and 
his  three  si^iters  came  homo  for  the 
holidays,  and  the  latter  assisted  their 
mother  in  preparing  for  the  festivities 
of  the  season. 

It  was  Ciiristmas  eve,  and  the 
whole  of  the  family  were  congregated 
iu  the  little  back  parlour,  when  young 
Jerry  htiried  up  at  the  well-known 
sound  of  a  customer  at  the  shop  door, 
at  which  he  arrived  with  a  hop,  step, 
and  jump;  and,  jerking  it  open,  be- 
held a  little  old  guutlcmau  wrapped  is 
a  largo  cloak. 

"  Please  to  walk  in,  sir,"  said  Jerry 
Wag. 

"  Hush  r'  whispered  the  stranger, 
placing  his  forefinger  on  his  mouth, 
**  I  want  to  surprise  them.  Yon'ra 
all  to^fL'ther  to-night,  I  suppose  ?" 

«*  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Jerry,  smiling, 
for  he  thoui^ht  he  knew  to  whom  lie 
was  speaking. 

'<  That's  right,*'  said  the  odd  elderly 
gentleman,  advancing  cautiou>ly  to- 
wards the  darkest  part  of  the  shop, 
and  throwing  oft'  his  cloak.  *'  Nov 
for  a  Christmas  frolic !  Come  hen, 
you  rogue!  Why,  you've  growa 
taller  than  me.  That's  right  1  a 
thriving  Wag!  Now,  mind,  yon  go 
back  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
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give  me  hold  of  your  coat  tail,  so  that 
I  can't  be  seen.  That'll  do.  No 
laughing,  you  young  monkey.  Therei 
step  along." 

Jerrj  did  as  he  was  bid,  save  that, 
though  he  bit  his  lips  unmercifully, 
his  risible  muscles  would  not  remain 
inactive ;  and  thus  the  oddly  joined 
pair  made  their  way  into  the  family 
apartment  just  as  the  eldest  daughter 
had  exclaimed,  "  Now,  mamma,  it's 
your  turn  to  wish  !" 

They  were  sitting  in  a  semicircle 
before  the  tire,  and  the  stranger  and 
his  shield,  of  course,  stood  behind 
them. 

«  Heigho  I  '•  said  Mrs  Wag, "  there's 
only  one  thing  I  wish  for  to-night,  and 
that  is  the  addition  of  one  more  to  our 
I>arty." 

**  Name !  name !  You  must  name 
your  wish  I "  cried  three  or  four 
juvenile  voices,  in  full  glee. 

«« I  wish  1  could  tell  you  his  name," 
said  Mrs  Wag,  *'  but  your  father 
knows  who  I  mean.  Dou*t  youi  my 
dear  ? " 

"  I  can't  mistake  you,  my  love,"  re- 
plied Jeremiah,  affectionately,  '*  and  I 
wish  he  could  sec  how  happy  wo  are. 
It  would  do  his  heart  good,  I  really 
think." 

'*  Who  can  ho  be !  '*  exclaimed  the 
eldest  daughter. 

"  Perhaps  it's  somebody  like  me !  '* 
cried  the  little  odd  gentleman,  step- 
ping briskly  forward. 

"  It  is !  it  is  I "  shrieked  mamma, 
and  up  jumped  the  whole  party,  and 
down  went  Mrs  Wag  upon  her  knees, 
while,  utterly  unconscious  of  what  she 
did,  her  arms  were  clasped  round  the 
neck  of  her  benefactor,  whose  bodily 
frame,  being  unable  to  sustain  her 
matronly  weight,  gave  way,  and  so 
they  rolled  together  on  the  floor. 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha  I "  laughed  the  eccen*. 
trie  elderly  gentleman,  as  soon  as  ho 
recovered  breath,  but  without  attempt- 
ing to  rise.  "  Tills  is  a  Chrisitmas 
gambol,  ch  I  Master  Wag  ?  £h  I  my 
merry  little  Wags  ?  Needn't  ask  you 
all  how  you  are." 

**  My  dear  sir  I "  exclaimed  Jere- 
miah, *'  allow  me  to  assist  you.  I 
hope  you  are  not  hurt." 

«<  Hurt  I "  cried  the  little  gentle- 
man, jumping  up  and  oflering  his 
hand  to  Mrs  Wag.  "  Hurt  1  Why, 
I  feel  myself  twenty  years  younger 
than  I  did  five  minutes  ago.  Never 
sdod,  naa'amt    Like  Christmas  gam* 
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hols.  Always  did.  Happen  to  have 
such  a  thing  as  a  bunch  of  mistletoe, 
eh?" 

'*  I  am  sure,  sir,"  whimpered  Mrs 
Wag — "  1  am  sure  I  shall  never  for^ 
give  myself.  To  think  of  taking  such 
a  liberty  ;  I — I — can't  conceive  how 
I  could'* 

**  As  often  as  ever  you  please,  my 
good  lady,"  &aid  the  eccentric,  handing 
her  to  a  chair ;  "  but  pit  down  and 
compose  yourself,  while  I  shake  hands 
all  round ; "  and,  turning  toward  Jere^ 
miah,  he  commenced  the  ceremony, 
which  he  went  through  with  from  the 
eldest  to  the  youngest,  calling  them 
all  by  their  names,  as  correctly  as 
though  he  were  a  constant  visiter. 

A  right  merry  Chmtmas  eve  was 
that.  The  young  Wags  were,  ever 
and  anon,  obliged  to  hold  their  sides, 
as  they  laughed  and  screamed  with 
delight  at  the  funny  stories  told  by 
the  funny  little  old  gentleman,  who 
romped  and  played  with  them  with  as 
much  glee  as  though  he  had  been  the 
youngest  of  the  party.  So  the  hours 
passed  quickly  away  till  the  unwelcome 
sound  of  "  bedtime ''  was  whispered 
among  the  little  circle ;  and  then  one 
after  another  departed,  until  Mr  and 
Mrs  Wag  were  left  alone  with  their 
honoured  guest. 

The  hearts  of  both  were  full,  and 
they  began  to  endeavour  to  express 
their  feelings ;  but  the  singular  old 
gentleman  stopped  them  by  saying-— 
<*  Needn't  tell  me.  Know  it  all.  Shall 
ruu  away  if  you  go  on  so.  Remember, 
1  told  you  1  had  more  of  the  '  ready ' 
than  I  knew  what  to  do  with.  Couldn't 
have  done  better  with  it,  eh  ?  Out  at 
interest  now.  Best  sort  of  interest, 
too.  More  pleasure  this  evening  than 
receiving  dividend;^,  eh  I  Never  was 
happier.  So  come,  let  us  wind  up 
for  the  night.  I've  a  m^uiorandum  or 
two  for  you  in  my  pocket-book,"  and 
he  placed  it  on  the  table,  and  began  to 
turn  over  divers  papers,  as  he  con- 
tinued— "Hem!  ha!  Yes.  Those 
two.  You'd  better  take  them,  my 
good  sir.  They'll  admit  William  and 
Stephen  to  Christ  Church — what  they 
call  the  blue-coat  school.  Capital 
school,  eh  ?  " 

*'  My  dear  sir!"  exclaimed  Jere- 
miah. 

**  Don't  interrupt  me,  that's  a  good 
fellow,''    said    the    old     gentleman. 

'^  Hem !      Do  yovx  e^«t  ^mv^iA  %b 

.     » „ 
pipe  r 
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<*  Very  rarely,"  rcplioii  the  woudcr- 
injf  Mr  Waj?. 

"  Well,"  coutinucd  bis  guest,  "  take 
that  paper  to  light  your  next  with. 
Put  it  in  your  pocket,  and  don't  look 
at  it  till  Tm  gone.  Hem  I  Tom's 
master  says  ho  will  make  a  good 
scholar  ;  so,  if  you've  no  objection,  I 
was  thinking  ho  might  as  well  go  to 
culle^o  in  a  year  or  two.  Not  in  your 
way,  perhaps?  Nevermind.  1  know 
some  of  the  big- wigs.  See  all  rigiit, 
and  enter  his  name.  Should  have  one 
parson  in  a  large  family,  eh  ?" 
*  Here  Mrs  Wag  could  no  longer 
refrain  from  giving  vent  to  her  over- 
charged feelings  by  certain  incoherent 
tjacul.'itions,  which  terminated  in  a 
flood  of  tears. 

<<  Humph  I  '*  said  the  old  gentleman, 
<*  my  spectacles  want  wiping  ;  '*  and 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  rubbing 
them  and  blowing  his  nusc,  while 
Jeremiah  was  comforting  the  wife  of 
his  bosom,  and  telling  her  not  to  be  so 
foolish,  although  ho  could  scarcely 
avoid  snivelling  himself. 

<*  Hem !  ahem !  "  resumed  their 
guest;  ''think  I've  got  some  of  the 
mince  pie  sticking  in  my  tliroat. 
Stupid  old  fellow  to  cat  so  much, 
eh?" 

"  Better  take  another  glass  of  wine, 
sir,**  said  Jeremiah.  **  Give  me  leave, 
sir,  to  pour  it  out." 

**  No,  no !  "  exclaimed  Mrs  W\ig, 
starting  up  and  smiling  throng h  her 
tears,  *'  let  mo  I  Nobody  eLe  I  (xod 
bless  you,  sir  I  ** 

"  And  you,  too  I  *  ejaculated  the  old 
gentleman  gayly;  "come,  that's  a 
challenge  I  Glasses  round  I  and  then 
wo  must  say,  good- night.  Don*t  let 
us  make  a  dull  end  of  a  merry 
evening.*' 

Warm  benedictions  were  forthwith 
uttered,  and  the  ''  compliments  of  the 
season'*  were  wi:<hed,  with  more  than 
common  sincerity,  by  all  three,  as 
their  glasses  met  gingling  together. 
Then,  the  whimsical  guest  tossed  otf 
his  wine,  jumped  up,  shook  his  hosts 
heartily  by  the  hand,  wished  them 
good  night,  and  sallied  into  the  shop 
to  find  his  cloak.  Mr  and  Mrs  Wag 
followed,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
he  would  honour  their  Christmas 
dinner  by  his  presence  on  the  follow- 
ing  day  ;  but  all  they  could  draw  from 
bim  was — •*  Can't  promise.  Ato  and 
drank  a  little  too  much  to-night,  per- 
haps.    Gettiag  shockingly  old.     See 
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how  I  am  iu  the  morning.  Enjoyed 
mycjclf  this  evening.  A  jolty  set  of 
Wags  altogether !  Merry  Mrags  aU, 
eh  ?  Young  and  old.  ^Vell,  well, 
wag  along  happily,  my  dear  Mr  and 
Mrs  Wag !  Good* night  I  **  and  after 
once  more  shaking  hands  with  them, 
he  nimbly  wlii»ked  himself  out  at  the 
shop- door,  and  trotted  across  to  the 
King's  Arms. 

No  sooner  were  the  worthy  couple 
aluue,  than  curiosity  led  them  to  ex- 
amine the  piece  of  paper  which  their 
benefactor ^had  presented  to  Jeremiah 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  his  pipe ; 
and  it  proved  to  be  tho  promissory 
note  which  the  latter  had  signed  for 
the  first  thousand  pounds.  The  do- 
nor's intention  was  plain  enough,  as 
it  was  regularly  cancel  led*  so  Mrs 
y^ixg^  was  obliged  to  use  her  pocket- 
handkerchief  once  more ;  and  her 
spouse,  after  striding  three  or  four 
tiiiK'S  rapidly  across  tho  room,  feh 
himifelf  also  under  tho  necessity  of 
taking  out  hii,  and  blowing  his  nose 
wiih  lluu^ual  vehemence.  Then  they 
congratulated  and  comforted  each 
other,  and  said  their  ])rayers,  and  of- 
fered up  their  thanksgivings  with  a 
fervour  and  sincerity  that  proved  they 
were  not  unworthy  of  their  good  for- 
tune. Then  they  retired  to  rest, 
though  nut  immediately  to  sleep,  for 
they  were  each  beset  by  strange  wak- 
ing dreams,  and  beheld  in  their  mind»* 
eye  a  black  clerical  Wag,  two  long- 
coati'd  little  blue  Wags,  with  yellow 
nether  investments,  and  other' Wagi 
of  sorted  sizes,  but  all  very  happy. 

On  tho  following  morning,  being 
Christmas  day,  our  fortunate  sho|)- 
keeper  equipped  himself  in  his  bc^ 
apparel,  and,  before  breakfast,  stepped 
across  the  road,  and  found  Mr  Titos 
Twist  rubbing  his  eyes  in  his  uwa 
gateway.  Mutual  salutations,  and 
<*  compliments  of  the  season/'  were 
exchanged  in  good  neighbourly  style, 
and  then  mino  host  exclaimed, 
"  There's  a  box  here  for  you.  Master 
Wag,  left  by  that  queer  little  old 
gentleman.  I'm  sure  ho*s  cracked! 
In  he  comes  hero  yesterday,  just  after 
dark,  posting  in  his  own  carriage. 
Well,  ho  orders  up  any  thing  as  we 
happened  to  have  ready,  and  1  sets  him 
down  to  as  good  a  dinner  as  ever  any 
gentleman  need  sit  down  to,  though  I 
say  it,  because  why,  you  see,  our  lar- 
der's pretty  considerably  well  stocked 
at  this  season.     So   down  he   8iti» 
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rubbing  his  bands,  and  seeming  as 
pleased  as  Punch,  and  orders  a  bottle 
of  wine ;  but,  before  he*d  been  ten 
minutes  at  table,  up  he  jumps,  claps 
on  his  cloak  and  hat,  and  runs  smack 
out  o'  the  house,  and  never  /Comes 
back  again  till  past  eleven  at  night, 
irhenhe  pays  his  bill,  and  orders  horses 
for  six  o'clock  this  morning." 

''  Is  he  gone,  then  ?'*  exclaimed  Je- 
remiah. 

«*  OflP,  sure  enough,"  replied  Titus ; 
''  but  he's  left  a  great  box  for  you, 
which  I  was  just  going  to  send  over. 
So,  I  suppose  you  and  he  have  some 
dealings  together." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr  Wag,  "  I  shall 
have  cause  to  bless  and  thank  him  the 
latest  day  I  have  to  live ;  but  I  wish 
be  had  stopped  here  to-day.  Well, 
God  bless  him,  wherever  he's  gone. 
Hark  ye,  neighbour — you  have  often 
heard  me  speak  of  having  a  friend — 
well,  that's  him.  I  don't  know  why, 
but  he's  taken  a  fancy  to  me  and  my 
wife  and  family,  and  has  done  for  us 
more  than  you'd  believe,  if  I  was  to 
tell  you.  However,  we  can  chat  that 
over  another  day,  as  I  can't  stop  now, 
as  Mrs  Wag  and  the  children  are 
waiting  breakfast.  But  where*s  the 
box?  I'll  take  it  with  me,  if  you 
please." 

"  If  two  of  the  strongest  fellows  in 
my  yard  can  take  it  over,  it's  as  much 
as  they  can,"  replied  Titus.  **  How- 
ever, they  shall  try ;  and  I  hope  you'll 
come  over  this  afternoon  and  crack  a 
bottle  of  my  best  to  drink  the  little 
queer  old  gentleman's  health.  But, 
mind  me,  he's  cracked  to  a  certainty, 
'  and  you'll  find  it  out  some  of  these 
days." 

The  box  was  accordingly  delivered, 
and,  on  being  opened,  was  found  to 
contain  a  dozen  separate  packages, 
each  directed  for  one  member  of  the 
Wag  family,  the  largest  for  Jeremiah, 
the  father,  and  the  smallest  for  little 
Philip,  a  "  rising  three"  year  old 
Wag.  Their  contents  were  far  too 
various  for  precise  specification,  but 
could  not  have  been  more  judiciously 
appropriated  nor  more  gratefully  re- 
ceived, so  that  Christmas  day  was  a 
day  of  rejoicing  ;  and  the  only  regret 
felt  bv  one  and  all  the  Wags  was, 
that  their  very  kind  friend  had  not 
stayed  to  spend  it  with  them. 

When  the  fesUve  season  was  over, 
matters  went  on  as  usual  with  Jere- 
miah, save  that  perhaps  there  was 
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more  of  cheerfulness  in  his  manner 
while  pursuing  his  course  of  steady 
industry.  The  fact  was,  that  he  never 
now  felt  perplexed  about  money  af- 
fairs, which  were  wont  formerly  to 
occupy  much  of  his  time  by  day,  and 
cause  him  many  sleepless  hours  by 
night.  Those  who  called  for  pay- 
ment were  as  welcome  as  those  who 
came  to  pay,  and  consequently  his 
credit  stood  high ;  and  the  travellers 
and  London  houses  strove,  by  tempt- 
ing bargains  and  peculiar  attention  in 
*'  selecting  the  best  articles,  to  com- 
plete his  kind  orders,"  to  keep  his 
name  upon  their  books.  So  he  went 
on  and  prospered  in  all  his  underta- 
kings, and  in  the  course  thereof  vi« 
sited  the  metropolis  to  make  purchases, 
and,  when  there,  called  upon  Mr 
Goodfellow,  who  gave  him  a  hearty 
welcome,  but  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  reveal  the  name  of  his  eccentric 
client,  though  he  scrupled  not  to  say 
that  he  was  in  good  health,  adding, 
with  a  smile,  "  and  in  perfect  posses- 
sion of  his  intellects." 

Jeremiah  next  endeavoured  to  worm 
the  secret  from  hb  bankers,  but  with 
no  better  success.  The  partner  who 
received  him,  assured  him.  that  the 
steady  increase  and  respectability  of 
his  account  had  wrought  such  an  im- 
pression in  a  quarter  which  he  was 
not  permitted  to  name,  that  their  house 
would  feel  much  pleasure  in  making 
advances,  whenever  any  thing  advan- 
tageous ofiered  itself  for  purchase. 

**  It  is  wonderful ! "  exclaimed  Jere- 
miah. 

**  A  good  character,  my  dear  sir," 
observed  the  banker,  *'  is  every  thing 
in  trade.  We  are  dealers  in  money  ; 
and  nothing  pleases  us  more  than 
placing  it  where  we  know  it  is  safe, 
and  have  every  reason  to  suppose  it  may 
be  useful." 

"  But,"  observed  Jeremiah,  "  you 
know  nothing  about  me." 

•*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Wag," 
said  the  banker ;  **  you  are  what  we 
call  a  good  man,  and  have  got  a 
back." 

**  A  back!"  exclaimed  the  bewil- 
dered shopkeeper. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  banker,  smiling, 
"  that  is,  a  good  friend  to  your  back ; 
and,  though  he  chooses  to  keep  him« 
self  in  the  background,  depend  upon 
it  he'll  not  forsake  you  so  long  as  you 
go  on  as  you  have  done.  TVismSl^T^^ 
buy  away  tor  leaA^f  Q«d^^\ax%^^ 
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you  please,  and  we'll  honour  your 

drafta." 

On  this  hint  Jeremiah  subsequently 
acted,  by  making  purchases  which  en- 
abled him  to  serve  his  customers  "  on 
terms  that  defied  all  competition/* 
Therefore,  and  b?  dint  of  strict  atten- 
tion and  civilitT,  his  trade  continued  to 
increase,  till  he  was  obliged  to  add 
warehouses  to  his  shop,  and  employ  a 
regular  clerk-  and  collector,  besides 
shopmen,  porters,  and  waggoner. 

In  the  meanwhile  young  Tom  Wag 
studied  Latin  and  Greek  with  a  neigh* 
bouring  curate;  William  and  Stephen 
were,  in  due  course,  admitted  into  the 
Blue-coat  School,  and  the  education  of 
tho  other  children  went  on  precisely 
as  had  been  recommended  by  their 
eccentric  benefactor,  whose  advice  Mr 
and  Mrs  Wag  considered  equivalent 
to  commands.  Still  they  were  often 
uneasy  about  him,  and  more  particu- 
larly after  another  Christmas  eve  had 
passed  without  his  appearance.  Poor 
Mrs  Wag  was  sure  he  was  ill,  and 
would  occasionally  charge  him  with 
unkindness  for  not  letting  her  know, 
that  she  might  go  and  nurse  him.  But 
again  months  and  months  rolled  away, 
and  at  last  autumn  arrived,  and  with 
it  brought  the  grand  denouement  of  the 
mystery,  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
as  their  former  good-luck. 

All  the  Wags  who  were  at  home 
were  sitting  round  a  tea-table,  in  the 
liitle  ffarden  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  Mrs  Wag  was  sedately  filling  their 
cups,  when  one  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren exclaimed,  "  Who's  that?" 

Jeremiah  looked  round  to  where 
the  child  was  gazing,  and  beheld  his 
benefactor  stealthily  approaching  from 
the  back  door,  with  an  arch  smile  on 
his  countenance,  as  though  wishing 
to  take  them  by  surprise )  but  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  discovered,  he 
stepped  nimbly  forward,  according  to 
his  usual  custom,  and  holding  out  his 
band,  said,  *'.  Well,  my  dear  Wag, 
how  are  you  ?  How  are  you,  my  dear 
Mrs  Wag  ?  and  how  are  you,  young 
Jerry  Wag,  Mary  Wag,  Sarah  Wag, 
Henry  Wag,  and  Philip  Wag  ?** 

All  expressed  their  delight  at  his 
appearance,  according  to  their  diJSfer- 
ent  ages  and  abilities,  but  all  were 
evidently  delighted,  and  none  more 
than  the  strange  little  gentleman  him- 
self, wliose  eyes  sparkled  with  gratifi. 
cation  as  he  took  his  seat,  looked 
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round  at  the  joyous  group,  and  beg- 
ged to  join  their  family  party.  Mrs 
Wag  felt  somewhat  tremulous  at  first, 
and  doubtless  her  visitor  perceived  it, 
as  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  little 
Wags  till  she  had  finished  her  table 
arrangements  and  presented  him  with 
a  cup  of  tea. 

"  Thank  you,  mv  good  lady,** 
said  he,  *'  that's  as  it  should  be.  All 
merry  Wags  together,  eh  ?" 

'*  We— we— thank  God!"  whin- 
pcred  Mrs  Wag,  '*  we  ar»— -Yes  I 
But  its  all  your  doing,  sir.  I  witk 
I  could  thank — thank  yon— hm  I 
ought." 

Here  Jeremiah,  perceiying  that  his 
spouse  was  too  nervous  to  make  aa 
excellent  speech,  *'  took  up  the  cud- 
gels* *  of  gratitude  ;  but,  saviog  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  since* 
rity,  displayed  no  great  oratorical  ta> 
lents.  Brief,  however,  aa  his  tpeeeb- 
es,  or  rather  ^aculations,  were,  the 
funny  old  gentleman  stopped  him  by 
the  apparently  funny  observattoB,— 

«  So,  my  good  Jeremiah  Wag,  yeo 
don't  know  where  your  father  came 
from?" 

"  No,  sir,  indeed,"  replied  the  tbop- 
keeper,  marvelling  at  the  oddity  of  tat 
question. 

"  Well,  then,  I  do,"  said  his  bcM* 
factor ;  **  I  was  determined  to  find 
it  out,  because  tho  name  is  so  uncon* 
mon.  Hard  work  I  had,  though.  Mer- 
chant, to  whom  he  was  clerk,  dead* 
Son  in  the  West  Indies.  Wrote.  No 
answer  for  some  time-*then  not  satia* 
factory.  Obliged  to  wait  till  he  came 
back.  Long  talk.  No  use.  Well, 
well.  Tell  you  all  about  it  anothw 
day.  Cut  it  short  now.  Found  out 
a  person  at  last  who  was  intimate 
friend  and  fellow- clerk  with  your  fa- 
ther. Made  all  right.  Went  down 
into  the  north.     Got  his  register.'* 

"  Really,  sir,"  stanmiered  Jer^ 
miah,  "  it  was  very  kind  of  you,  but 
I  am  sorry  you  should  have  given 
yourself  so  much  troubles  but  Pni 
sure,  if  I  have  any  poor  relations  that 
I  can  be  of  service  to  in  employing 
them,  now  that  your  bounty  has  put 
me  in  the  way  of  doing  weU,  I  shall 
be  very  glad,  though  I  never  did  hear 
talk  of  any." 

<'No,  Master  Jeremiah,"  said  the 
eccentric  old  gentleman,  *'you  have 
no  poor  relations  now,  nor  ever  had ; 
but  your  father  had  a  good-for-no* 
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thing  elder  brother^  who  left  home  at 
an  early  age,  after  your  grandmother's 
death,  and  was  enticed  to  go  abroad 
by  fair  promises,  which  were  not  ful- 
filled. S09  not  having  any  thing 
agreeable  to  write  about,  he  didn*t 
write  at  all,  like  a  young  scamp  as  he 
was,  and  when  the  time  came  that  he 
had  something  pleasant  to  communi- 
cate^  it  was  too  latey  as  his  father  was 
no  more,  and  his  only  brother  (your 
father)  was  gone  nobody  knew  where. 
Well,  to  ma^e  a  short  story  of  \i,  that 
chap,  your  uncle,  was  knocked  about 
in  tne  world,  sometimes  up  and  some- 
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Here  we  might  lay  down  the  pen, 
were  it  not  for  our  dislike  to  strut  in 
borrowed  plumes ;  and  that  inclineth 
us  to  inform  the  gentle  reader  that 
no  part  of  this  simple  story  is  of  our 
invention,  except  the  last  disclosure 
of  tiie  senior  Wag's  relationship  to 
his  namesake,  which  we  ventured  to 
add,  fearing  that  the  truth  might 
appear  incredible.  The  other  facta 
occurred  precisely  as  we  have  stated. 
An  elderly  gentleman,  bearing  a  name 
more  singular  than  Wag,  returned 
home  from  India  with  a  handsome 
fortune  somewhat  more  than  half  a 


times  down,  but  at  last  found  himself    century  back,  and  sought  in  vain  for 


pretty  strong  upon  his  legs,  and  then 
made  up  his  mind  to  come  back  to 
Old  England,  where  he  found  nobody 
to  care  for  him,  and  went  wandering 
hither  and  thither,  spending  his  time 
at  watering-places,  and  so  on,  for 
several  vears." 

''  And  pray,  sir," enquired  Jeremiah, 
as  his  respected  guest  paused/  *'  Have 
you  any  idea  what  became  of  him  ?**  • 
''  Yes,  I  have,"  replied  the  little  gen<« 
tleman,  smiling  significantly  at  his 
host  and  hostess.  "  One  day  he  ar- 
rived in  a  smallish  town,  very  like 
thb,  and  terribly  low-spirited  he  was, 
for  he'd  been  ill  some  time  before, 
and  was  fretting  himself  to  think  that 
he  had  been  toiling  to  scrape  money 
together,  and  was  without  children  or 
kindred  to  leave  it  to.  No  very  plea- 
sant reflection  that,  my  worthy  Wags, 
let  me  tell  you  I  Well,  be  ordered 
dinner,  for  form's  sake,  at  the  inn,  and 
then  went  yawning  about  the  room ; 
and  then  hJb  took  his  stand  at  the  win- 
dow, and,  looking  across  the  road,  he 
saw  the  name  of  Wag  over  a  shop- 
door,  and  then You  know  all  the 

rest !  The  fact  is,  I  am  a  Wag,  and, 
Jeremiah  Wag,  you  are  my  nephew, 
and  you,  my  dear  Mrs  Wag,  are  my 
niece,  and  so  let  us  be  merry  Wags  to* 
getherl" 


relatives ;  but  one  day,  from  the  win- 
dow of  an  inn,  at  which  he  had  arrived 
in    his    own    dark-green    travelling 
chariot,  he  espied  the  shop  of  a  name- 
sake, whose  acquaintance  he  instantly 
made.      His  expressed  hope  was  to 
discover  that  they  were  connected  by 
some  dbtant  tie  of  consanguinity  ;  but 
failing    in   that   object,    after    most 
minute  investigation,  he  never  with- 
drew his  patronage.     For  many  years 
he  watched  over  the  rising  fortunes 
of  the  family  ;    and  as  the  youn? 
people  arrived  at  maturity,  provided 
for  them  as  though  they  were  his  own 
children,  to  the  extent  of  many  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and  when  he  died,  left 
among  them  the  whole  of  his  property . 
Now,  though  the  heart  and  conduct 
of  this  good  man  were  truly  benevo- 
lent, there  can  be  no  question  respect* 
ing  the  motive  of  his  actions,  for  he 
often  avowed  it.     He  was  determined 
to  keep  up  the  respectability  of  his 
name;  and  with  great  pleasure  we 
have  to  record  that  the  few  who  now 
bear  it,  move  in  a  much  higher  circle 
than  would  have  been  their  lot  but  for 
him  whose  memory  they  hold  in  re- 
verence, and  consider  as  the  founder 
of  their    family.     Reader!   imitate 
him,  and  <<  keep  up*'  the  respectability 
of  your  name. 
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**  Facit  indignatio  TenQin :  '*  mere 
disgust  at  the  obstinacy  of  British  blun- 
ders in  one  particular  quarter  of  our 
policy,  makes  us  politicians.  One  often 
becomes  a  political  speculator  a  force 
tie  ienrager.  Let  any  man  examine 
de  ion  chef—\ei  him  note  the  disclo- 
sures from  time  to  time  occurring  of 
facts  or  secret  treaties — let  him  com- 
pare  let  him    remember — he   will 

come  at  length  to  a  conclusion : — that 
the  British  press  is  under  a  "  craze" 
..a  strong  maniacal  delusion — with 
regard  to  Russia.  We  say  that  a  man 
lias  a  craze  when  he  manifests  either  a 
fal»e  enthusiasm,  or  an  ill-regulated 
enthusiasm  for  any  object— whether  it 
be  man,  book,  or  system.  But  the 
crazo  which  we  impute  to  our  domestic 
press,  takes  the  shape  of  hypochondria- 
cal horror^of  visionary  terror.  All 
assume  the  Czar  to  be  the  general 
enemy  of  liberty — or  even  of  national 
independence — and  the  special  enemy 
of  Great  Britain.  No  plausible  indi« 
cations  have  ever  been  assigned  to  co- 
lour this  assumption  with  likelihood : 
with  willing  hearers  no  proofs  are  re- 
quired. "  Many  an  empty  head,"  it 
has  been  said,  *'  is  shaken  at  Aris« 
totle."  And,  in  the  same  spirit,  we 
might  say — "  Many  a  servile  head, 
equally  willing  to  be  a  slave,  or  to 
make  a  slave,  is  shaken  at  the  Czar.'* 
Witness  in  particular  the  French  na- 
tion— so  willing  to  be  the  slaves  of  a 
military  chieftain,  provided  he  would 
aid  them  in  riding  roughshod  over  the 
liberties  of  other  nations. 

Delusions  are  not  always  or  neces- 
sarily  misfortunes.  But  this  delusion 
is :  it  is  bad  for  what  it  causes,  and  for 
what  it  pre- supposes  as  its  own  cause. 
It  canses  injustice  and  the  most  peril- 
ous  impolicy  ;  and  it  argues  a  sort  of 
infatuation .  The  result  of  this  "  craze  " 
is  likely  enough  to  be,  that  we  shall 
absolutely  force  Russia  to  become  our 
enemy  by  the  rancorous  pertinacity 
with  which  we  suppose  her  to  be  such. 
We  shall  make  her  learned  in  the  arts 
of  annoying  us,  by  persisting  to  view 
every  step  taken  in  politics,  under  all 
the  possible  relations  by  which  it  could 
be  made  ministerial  to  Russian  pur« 
poses  of  hostility :  we  shall  suggest  to 
the  councils  of  St  Petersburg  the  weak 
points  in  our  own  linos  of  defence,  by  so 


eternally  insisting  on  these  as  the  nits- 
rior  objectsof  her  policy.  Every  power 
knows  her  own  infirmities  more  inti- 
mately than  foreigners ;  and»  if  ha 
journals  trti/ unmask  all  these  in  detail, 
for  the  sake  of  convincing  people  st 
home  that  such  or  such  a  Rnsnii 
movement  might  remotely  be  made 
applicable  to  these  infirmities,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  will  succeed  at  length  in 
convincing  somebody  else  besidathdr 
own  readers. 

Such  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  oar 
folly.  We  shall  terminate  in  creitinf 
the  danger  which  at  present  we  solely 
imagine.  But  the  cause  implies  even  s 
nearer  danger.  The  Tery  same  bias  of 
feeling  which  turns  our  eyes  towardi 
Russia,  turns  them  uwAyfram  Franee. 
We  are  led  to  fear  Russia  because  we  do 
not  fear  France ;  or  confide  too  mndi 
in  France  as  having  a  common  inte- 
rest with  ourselves.  It  is  yet  a  strong- 
er ground  of  jealousy — that  from 
France  and  French  journals  it  is  that 
we  derive  our  anti- Russian  bias.  We 
all  know  that  France,  without  moving 
an  inch  on  their  behalf,  doing  nothing 
but  talking,  raised  an  uproar  for  the 
Poles  which  has  been  echoed  in  this 
country.  Whether  our  own  or  the 
French  were  the  '*  old  original'*  how], 
we  shall  not  ask — **  non  nostrum.*'  Ce^ 
tainly  each,  whether  spurious  echo  or 
authentic  original,  increased  the  other. 
And,  as  the  Three  Days  of  Juljr  1830 
confessedly  reacted  upon  us  m  the 
shape  of  the  Reform  Bill,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  very  much  in  eseh 
country  of  the  craze  in  behalf  of  Po» 
land  was  a  mere  reaction  from  tbs 
false  enthusiasm  in  the  other.  Each  na- 
tion, however,  wise  at  least  in  one  poin^ 
buttoned  up  its  breeches'  pocket.  And 
into  that  same  depository  for  old  af« 
fronts,  did  each  nation  consign  any 
injur v  or  shock  that  might  have  un- 
tuned the  musical  system  of  Europeti 
The  injury  or  the  insult  (whichever  it 
was)  inflicted  through  Poland,  was 
not  considered  too  large  for  pocket- 
ing ;  and  pocketed  it  was.  The  sym- 
pathy with  Poland  was  not  considered 
larffe  enough  for  unpocketing  money ; 
and  unpocketed  it  was  not.  Beyond 
a  pension  of  Is.  per  diem  to  a  number 
of  Poles,  varying  from  480  to  620» 
but  averagmg  500  communibus  awiu^ 
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we  are  not  aware  of  any  patronage 
British  (and  very  little  French)  to 
Polish  refugees.  This  is  hut  poor  en- 
couragement to  insurrection.  It  is 
tmey  that  from  the  smallness  of  the 
bounty  we  are  not  to  estimate  the  va- 
lae  put  upon  that  sacred  duty;  The 
Czar  might  he  the  legitimate  ohject 
of  reTolty  though  the  revolters  were 
discountenanced.  But  what  makes 
this  an ti- Russian  fever  suspicious  in 
the  mouth  of  France  is,  that  it  has 
been  uniformly  employed  as  a  mode  of 
decoy  with  regard  to  British  interests. 
Oar  eyes  have  been  directed  by  France 
upon  Rus8ia>  apparently  with  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  drawing  them 
away  from  herself.  Our  own  British 
sympathy  with  Poland,  if  not  very 
learned  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  if  not 
wery  energetic  in  act,  nor  very  spirit- 
ed in  remonstrance,  nor  very  munifi- 
eent  in  money,  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  being  sincere  in  the  first  place,  and 
disinterested  in  the  second.  We  sus- 
pect the  French  sympathy  to  be  nei- 
ther one  nor  the  other.  Te  keep 
alive  the  notion  that  the  Russian  em- 
peror was  almost  ex  officio  the  cham- 
pion oC  despotism,  that  he  was  the  pro- 
fessional enemy  of  free  institutions, 
and  by  instinct  the  persecutor  of  liberal 
idea8,ha8  had  the  effect  at  home,  and 
probably  was  designed  to  have  the 
effect,  of  urging  us  into  the  duty  of 
clinging  more  closely  to  the  powers 
who  are  interested  in  defending  re- 
publican tendencies.  France,  as  the 
leader  amongst  those  powers,  and 
considered  on  the  contment  as  sub- 
stantially a  republic,  was  thus  making 
sure  of  our  friendship,  and,  conse- 

Suently,  of  our  friendly  blindness  to 
er  ulterior  purposes,  at  the  very 
time  when  she  nursed  our  absurd  jea- 
lousy of  Russia.  The  newspaper 
press  of  France  is  rather  too  wild  for 
the  atmosphere  of  London ;  but  that 
regards  its  speculative  part.  In  an- 
other section,  in  its  articles  of  news 
and  of  reports,  it  furnishes  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  matter  and  their  autho- 
rities to  our  own  press :  and  much  of 
that  which  comes  nominally  from  the 
journals  of  Western  Germany,  writ- 
tmi  under  French  inflaence,  very  often 
is  a  &ect  echo  from  the  French  pa- 
pers. All  this  part  was  seasoned  and 
}>repared  with  a  view  to  British  pre- 
adices.  The  thousand  and  one  stories 
about  Khiva,  all  pointed  and  enven* 
onrad  with  a  view  to  British  precon^ 


ceptions  of  Russian  objects,  have  orU 
ginated  from  French  manufactories  ; 
and  from  the  same  fountain  are 
continually  welling  forth  others  of 
the  same  tenor.  The  fabricators  of 
these  stories  must  laugh  immode« 
rately  at  our  credulity.  And,  in 
the  meantime,  the  great  purpose  has 
been  answered,  of  turning  away  the 
too  calculating  gaze  from  the  real 
danger  to  England,  which  danger 
does  and  always  will  lie,  not  in  a 
country  having  so  very  few  points  of 
contact  with  herself  as  Russia,  but  in 
the  atrocious  spirit  of  military  con- 
quest for  ever  burning  in  the  French 
national  mind.  It  seems  inconsistent, 
and  in  a  more  thoughtful  people  would 
be  inconsistent,  with  the  democratic 
and  levelling  spirit  of  France,  that 
she  should  thirst,  at  the  same  time» 
for  a  government  martial,  and  there- 
fore despotic,  in  its  complexion.  But 
this  inconsistei  ey  beforehand,  is  no 
argument  against  positive  facts.  Na- 
poleon, we  all  know,  was  never  unpo- 
pular, in  spite  of  his  severe  despotism, 
except  for  the  last  three  years  of  his 
reigD,  when  the  public  burdens  were 
five  times  greater  than  usual,  and  the 
returns  in  martial  **  glory'*  ten  times 
less.  Nay,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
French  mania  for  democratic  institu- 
tions, (which  in  one  instance,  viz.  the 
abolition  of  primogeniture  and  the 
minute  subdivision  of  landed  property, 
will  probably  soon  work  changes 
amongst  them  little  anticipated,)  the 
name  and  memory  of  Napoleon  was 
never  so  popular  as  at  this  moment 
in  Franco.  A  child  knows  how  to 
interpret  that.  It  means^-that  the 
old  indomitable  fever  for  military  con- 
quest, and  for  compelling  neighbour- 
ing nations  into  holding  their  right 
under  French  sufferance,  has  again 
full  possession  of  this  vain-glorious 
people.  The  English  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  French  character.  They 
suppose  that,  as  amongst  themselves, 
there  may  in  France  be  a  youthful 
party  of  hot-headed  clamourers  for 
war ;  but  that,  doubtless,  there  is  also 
a  counterbalancing  party  of  sober* 
minded  men  alive  to  the  immense  va- 
lue of  peace.  This  is  too  certainly  an 
error.  In  the  great  commercial  sea- 
ports there  is  such  a  peace  party :  in- 
terest keeps  their  eyes  open.  But 
there  is  no  dominant  party  through 
the  nation  who  value  ^eaiAA\  ^xAta^ 
body  of  rteticVim^iv  vk^j  'v\k«t^  "^f^ 
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Talue  U  on  the  gn^ound  of  hig^h  moral 

piinciple.     To  judge  of  Franco  in 

that  respect,  we  need  only  look  at  her 

literature. 

Does  any  writer  in  France  dare  to 
take  up  the  ground  of  condemning 
the  French  aggressive  warfare  in  past 
times?  Look  at  the  national  mind, 
as  exhibited  in  public  meetings— Has 
there  ever  been  a  meeting  called  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  a  dissent 
from  the  principles  of  lawless  con- 
quest ?  In  this  country,  had  our  Go- 
vernment attempted  any  thing  so  wan- 
ton and  unprovoked  as  the  aj)propria'» 
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once  that  the  infonnaHon  yet  wai 
too  local  and  too  narrow  to  fomiah  a 
ground  for  any  publio  ezpreuion  of 
opinion.  In  its  present  stage  they 
felt  that  the  conduct  of  the  affair  wai 
left  with  more  propriety  to  the  Go- 
vernment. But  had  the  case  of  Al- 
geria in  1830,  or  of  Egypt  in  the  year 
179D,  been  ours,  the  Government 
would  have  been  compelled  to  desist 
by  the  national  voice.  From  a  natioD 
80  wantonly  aggressive  as  the  French, 
governed  by  feelings  so  essentially  jiu 
venile  of  martial  vanity,  we  have  every 
thing  to  fear.     Temper  and  position 


tion  of  Algeria,  the  public  feeling  of    alike  make  France  formidable  to  as 


the  land  would  have  put  down  the  at- 
tempt summarily.  In  France  there 
has  been  not  a  murmur  heard  except 
on  the  score  of  econoniy.  As  to  In- 
dia, the  case  is  far  diflferent.  Those 
who  pretend  that  we  have  proceeded. 
In  that  instance,  on  principles  of  ag- 
gression, do  so  generally  in  pure  ig- 
norance of  the  facts.  We  have  always 
heen  the  assaulted  parties.  For  that 
is  virtually  the  character  we  hold, 
when  preparations  and  treaties  have 
been  going  on  for  eventually  assault- 
ing U3.  To  anticipate, in  such  a  case, 
through  superior  energy,  address,  or 
knowledge— that  is  not  aggression. 
Besides,  though  that  is  not  what  we 


But  in  Russia,  neither  the  territorial 
situation,  which  nowhere  places  her 
in  contact  with  ourselves,  nor  the  ni- 
tional  temper,.which  is  not  aggressive, 
nor  the  national  interest,  whieh  in  no 
point  clashes  with  our  own,  gives  us 
any  cause  for  jealousy.  Beforehand, 
we  see  no  presumption  arising  that 
Russia  should  look  with  favour  upon 
any  feud  with  England  ;  and«  looking 
back  to  such  feuds  as  have  been 
created  on  her  behalf  by  the  French 
press,  we  see  quite  as  little  of  any 
plausible  grounds  for  the  belief. 

Let  us  begin  with  Khiva.  If  any 
thing  could  point  the  attention  of  the 
British  press  to  the  injurious  use  made 


rely  upon,    the  Company  would   be     of  the  Russian  name  in  the  foreign 
unfairly  confounded  with  the  British    journals,  it  would  be  Khiva.    Simply 


nation;  and  the  mere  distance  ob- 
scures the  facts.  So  determinately 
hostile  is  the  public  mind  amongst 
us  to  all  unprovoked  aggression-^ 
to  war  waged  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  profit — that,  even  in  the  case 
of  China,  where  our  provocations  were 
gross  and  manifold,  and  tended  to  ut- 
ter ruin  of  our  interests,  a  movement 
was  beginning  to  stir  amongst  the 
public  for  remonstrating  against  any 
appeal  to  arms.  And  it  would  have 
spread  rapidly,  had  it  not  been  for  two 
counteracting  forces.  Ist,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  authority.  He,  as  one 
who  had  been  familiar  with  Eastern 
affairs,  was  listened  to  when  he  assured 
the  public  that  their  officers,  the 
Qucon*8  representatives,  had  been 
scandalously  treated  ;  that  he  had  ne- 
ver read  of  any  thing  so'bad;  and 
that  the  public  faith  of  the  Indian 
Government  required  a  military  move- 
ment. In  this  way,  and  by  his  own 
commanding  name,  he  gave  a  turn  to 
the  gathering  storm.  2dly,  The  na- 
tionsu  good  sense,  which  suggested  at 


to  reprint  their  own  notifications  upon 
this  subject,  would  be  the  severest 
exposure.  Seven  times  runningi  at 
seven  independent  periods  of  time,  the 
London  journals  have  solemnly  an- 
nounced to  the  world — that  a  Russian 
army  had  reached  Khiva.  Seven  times 
running  have  these  journals  bees 
obliged  to  confess,  within  a  week  of 
this  general  assurance,  that  all  was 
smoke  and  mere  abuse  of  the  pnblie 
credulity.  To  some  readers  this  will 
seem  to  argue  mere  carelessness  and 
levity  of  faith ;  but  what  is  that  more 
than  every  body  allows  for  in  news- 

Eapers  ?  Surely  no  man  of  the  world 
elicves  any  thing  until  it  has  received 
official  sanction,  and  then  only  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstantial  details  avow- 
ed. ^  True ;  but  these  statements  as  to 
Khiva  were  never  given  as  reports ; 
they  were  announced,  in  each  separate 
instance,  as  something  that  had  been 
long  expected,  was  at  length  aceom- 

Slished,  on  which  the  public  might 
nally  rely,  and  with  a  conscionsneii 
that  n^ie  was  conveyed  than  the  mere 
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military  fact;  there  was  an  under- 
standbg  between  the  editor  and  his 
flbadow.     Here  at  length  is  the  politic 
cal  fact;  here  is  that  overt  act  of  Rus- 
iian  aggression  which  we  have  so  long 
promised.       And   again  there  were 
circumstances  of  distinction.  Usually^ 
when  an  editor  has  found  himself  in- 
discreetly   misled    into    making    his 
journal  an  instrument  or  ally  of  de- 
ception, he  draws  attention,  with  hon> 
curable  frankness,  to  his  own  errors, 
Be  is  even  anxious  to  confess  an  error 
of  credulity  or  inattention,  lest  the 
public  should  suspect  an  error  of  de- 
lign.     But  in  this  long  series  of  false- 
liood  as  to  Khiva,  as  each  successive 
falsehood  was  announced,  no  reference 
was  made  to  previous  exposures,  no 
caution  given  as  in  a  case  liable  to  de- 
lusion ;  and  in  each  subsequent  with* 
drawal  of  the  statement,  no  confession 
was  made  of  error.    But  there  is  more 
to  be  remembered  than  simply  this 
fingular  obstinacy  of  error,  and  this 
determination  to  avow  no  error.  Gen- 
erally and  inevitably,  where  no  tricks 
are  going  on  underground,  the  natu- 
ral course  for  an  intelligent  editor  is — 
that,  after  repeated  duperies,  he  be- 
comes at  least  aware  of  the  fact ;  his 
attention  is  called  to  the  uniformity  of 
the  deception  ;  he  not  only  feels  sorry 
that  his  journal  has  lent  itself  to  the 
propagation  of  falsehoods,  but  he  be- 
gins to  suspect  a  purpose  in  this  sys- 
tematic falsehood.     It  is  no  longer 
simple  distrust  of  the  information  that 
lie  feels— it  is  jealousy  of  the  intentions. 
This  is  the  natural  course ;  but  this 
was  no  ithe  course  followed  in  this 
ease    of  the    anti-Kussian  journals. 
Duly  as  this  lie  was  withdrawn,  duly 
as  the  contradiction  was  extorted  and 
racked  out  of  the  newspapers  by  the 
mere  progress  of  certainties,  upon  the 
Tery  aenial  as  to  the  fact  was  engraft- 
ed a  re- assertion  of  the  lie  as  to  the 
calumnious  meaning.     Coupled  with 
the  very  words  of  confession,  that  all 
the  previous  circumstantialities    had 
been  mere  fictions,  came  a  more  bitter 
fabrication  than  ever  of  new  circum- 
stantialities arguing  the  deepest  hos« 
tility  in  Russia. 

But,  after  all,  the  malignant  reports 
of  intriguers,  whatever  be  their  exag- 
geration, and  whatever  their  motive, 
are  good  for  our  instruction  and  for 
our  faith,  iu  so  far  as  they  coincide 
with  the  statements  of  the  honest. 
Now,  is  it  not  certain  that  oar  own 


incorruptible  agents  in  Persia,  and 
more  recently  in  Cabul  or  other  parts 
of  Afghanistan,  have  corroborated 
these  French  reports  in  part?     Wo 
answer,  with  this    distinction — they 
have  corroborated  them  in  that  part 
which  Russia  has  no  interest  in  deny- 
ing.    AU  that  is  hostile  in  our  Eu- 
ropean fictions,  disappears  from  the 
faets  of  our  own  British  agents.    But 
we  must  remember  one  caution  in 
reading  even   Britbh  letters  on  this 
subject;  the  honourable  character  of 
the  writer  will  secure  him  from  re- 
porting unfaithfully  what  comes  under 
his  own  knowledge,  but  cannot  secure 
him  against  most  unjust  opinions,  nor 
even  (as    respects  downright  facts) 
against  precipitation  and  the  large 
credulity  of  preiudice.    Not  an  ofilcer 
in    the    Indo- British    army,  not  an 
attache  in  any  legation  or  royal  com- 
mission, but  has  gone  to  those  regions 
with  pre- occupied  minds.     On   this 
subject,  there  is  no  truth  or  impartia- 
lity to  be  found  in  the  British  press. 
It  scarcely  matters  wliat  journal  a 
reader  relies  on ;  all  are  anti- Russian, 
with  a  unanimity  that  we  do  not  re- 
member on  any  broad  aspect  of  poli- 
ties in  our  times.    And  so  rapid  is  the 
intercourse  at  present,  especially  with 
Bombay  and  the  whole  of  Western 
India,  that  the  private  letters  from 
Affghanistan  at  this  time,  reflect  the 
most  recent  prejudices  of  the  London 
journals.     What  is  S£ud  on  Midsum- 
mer-day, by  a  morning  paper,  comes 
back  to  us  from  Cabulistan  by  Michael- 
mas ;  and  the  Michaelmas  impression 
of  London  rebounds  from  the  Upper 
Indus  by  Christmas. 

Our  British  testimony,  therefore,  is 
good  only  for  its  facts :  and  amongst 
its  facta  only  for  that  part  which  de- 
pends on  official  report.  For  all  be- 
yond  this,  we  insist,  that  British  testi- 
mony, as  it  is  uiiimately,  even  in 
Cabul  or  Candahar,  only  a  reflection 
from  the  London  press,  and  therefore 
of  the  Continental  press,  in  so  far  as 
opinions  are  concerned,  comes  to  us 
through  a  Fiench  atmosphere,  dis- 
torting its  proportions  and  colouring 
its  complexion.  So  that  all  of  u^,  in 
the  moynent  when  we  think  ourselves 
most  on  our  guard  against  false 
biasses,  are  too  often  unconsciously 
imbibing  viewa  originally  French, 
French  feoUng  as  to  persons,  and 
French  proNoccupationa  a^«asDAi\rQSiki.« 
This  canllou  ^V^ei\|\«\*  '^  ^^^  ^^^- 
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gider  what  is  the  apparent  truth  in  army  inyading  KJiiTa.  Bat«iMaiitiflHb 
re^rd  to  Khiva  ;  what  is  the  small  obsenre  the  see-saw  of  the  logic  in  all 
amount  of  fact  likely  to  survive  as  a 


settling  or  final  sediment  from  all  that 
huge  hubbub  of  turbid  fiction  which 
the  torrents  of  faction  have  carried 
suspended  through  the  public  jour- 
nals. 

There  is,  in  some  one  of  the  farces 
composed  by  Foote,  a  sketch  of  a 
rabid  politician  (such  as,  in  those  days, 
obtained  the  name  of  a  Quidnunc  from 
the  monotonous  craving  for  news) 
whom  it  is  the  jest  of  the  piece  to 
exhibit  in  the  act  of  gratifying  his 
political  gluttony  at  any  cost  of  sense 
or  probability.  Sir  Gregory  Gazette, 
we  believe,  the  man  is  called ;  and  he 
is  exhibited  to  the  audience  as  swallow- 
ing for  a  cabinet  secret,  a  certain  con- 
fidential communication,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: — That  the  Pope  had 
become  party  to  a  treaty  by  which,  in 
consideration  of  his  immediately  turn- 


the  French  papers :  if  you  a»  fortks 
proof  of  the  great  army,  they  infer  it 
from  the  Indian  schemes  of  the  Ckv. 
If  yoa  ask  for  proof  of  hb  India 
schemes,  they  infer  them  from  tht 
great  army.  The  vast  expeditioa  ■ 
argued  from  the  ambitions  purpoHb 
The  ambitious  purpose  is  argned  fron 
the  vast  expedition. 

Now,  let  us  summarily  consider  botk 
the  points  put  forward  in  Uie  hypotht- 
sis — the  Indian  object  in  the  rear,  sbI 
Khiva  as  the  means  to  that  objed. 
First,  then,  of  Khiva  as  the  mem. 
Could  human  imbecility^  if  the  uhs- 
nor  purpose  were  what  is  here  inppo- 
sed,  select  so  irrationally  as  to  fix  ai 
Khiva  for  a  position  of  advance  in  re- 
lation to  the  Indus  ?  Consider  for  on 
moment  the  flagrant  points  of  diiqns* 
lification.  1st,  Khiva  is  hostile,  wkubt 
other  adjacent  countries  are  friendly ; 


ing  Protestant,  and  confessing  himself    Khiva  must  be  mastered,  whilst  other 


to  be  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  he 
was  to  receive  Nova  Zembla ;  and,  by 
way  of  exchange  for  his  Italian  states, 
a  yearly  tribute  of  blubber  and  salt 
herrings,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  in  the 
Scilly  Islands  undertaking  to  guaran- 
tee the  execution  of  the  treaty.  We 
are  not  quite  sure  of  all  the  articles  ; 
but  something  like  this  is  the  amount. 
Now,  seriously,  there  is  nothing  moro 
extravagant  in  this  Papal  treaty  of 
exchange,  than  in  the  designs  imputed 
to  the  Czar  upon  Khiva,  or  in  the 
motives  of  those  designs. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  represented 
as  the  final  object  in  this  occupation 
of  Khiva  ?  Is  it  for  itself  that  Khiva 
is  sought?  Oh  no:  in  itself  nobody 
has  ventured  to  describe  it  as  offering 
any  bribe,  either  to  the  ambition  or 
the  cupidity  of  the  Czar.  Not  as  a 
terminus  ad  guem,  but  as  a  terminus 
medius ;  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means. 


regions  in  that  neighbourhood  wonld 
have  courted  Russian  intervention. 
2dly,  KKiva  is  so  difficult  of  access,  u 
to  be  all  bnt  impregnable  from  the 
quarter  on  which  Russia  approaches, 
whilst  other  territories  on  the  south- 
east of  the  Caspian  are  open,  in  a  mi- 
litar}'  sense,  and  open  in  a  negotiaUt 
sense.  3dly,  For  a  long  season  of  the 
year,  Khiva,  being  laid  under  water, 
is  as  intractable  a  station  for  egress  as 
for  ingress.  You  are  ruined  in  at^ 
tempting  to  get  in,  and,  once  in,  joa 
are  ruined  (except  at  certain  times)  in 
attempting  to  get  out.  For  two  months 
after  t)ic  periodic  deluge,  the  ground 
is  left  in  a  soft  miry  state,  gi^ng  way 
under  the  tread  of  armies,  and  offering 
a  mere  "  slough  of  despond "  for  ar« 
tillery.  With  this  impracticable  state 
of  Khiva,  first  from  inundation,  se- 
condly, from  the  consequences  of  in- 
undation, combine  the  rainy  season  of 


it  seems,  has  Khiva  fixed  the  gaze  of    the  Punj.iiib  at  a  difierent   period— 


the  Russian  autocrat.  And  indeed  so 
much  is  plain  ;  it  must  bo  a  stepping, 
stone  to  something  higher  than  itself, 
if  any  power  will  face,  for  such  an 
acquisition,  the  ruinous  expenditure  of 
a  regular  army,  mounted  in  all  its 
services. 

But  next,  a  stepping-stone  to  what  ? 
Of  course,  for  the  local  ciroum^tances 
allow  of  no  other  answer,  to  some 
operations  upon  Western  India.  This 
only  could  give  a  colour  of  reasonable- 
ness to  tho  idea  of  a  large  Russian 


that  sau!c  rainy  season  which  brought 
Alexander  of  Macedon  to  a  final  pause. 
The  result  is,  that  for  any  purpose  of 
military  observation  on  Western  In- 
dia, or  military  action  upon  that  fron- 
tier, to  choose  Khiva  would  be  delibe- 
rately to  say.  Wo  will  put  ourselves 
under  lock  and  key  for  one  half  the 
year.  Ami  if  it  should  be  replied, "  Ob, 
bnt  Khiva  is  not  chosen  as  a  perma- 
nent station — it  is  meant  for  an  ad- 
intrrim  post," — this  would  be  to  accu- 
mulate absurdity  upon  absurdity,  since 
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by  possibility  there  might  haye  been 
some  hidden  sense  in  surmounting  so 
many  difficulties,  supposing  the  object 
to  have  been  a  permanent  hold  on  that 
country  ;  but  on  the  other  hypothesis 
of  a  mere  fugitive  purpose*  it  would 
be  saying  in  effect  that,  for  a  purpose 
in  transitu,  and  confessedly  for  no  ul< 
timate  object*  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment had  selected  that  route*  of  all 
others  in  Central  Asia*  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  so  difficult  as  that 
now  notoriously  it  may  be  pronoun- 
ced under  absolute  interdict#nd  phy- 
sical sequestration.  We  must  suppose 
it  to  be  designed  for  something  more 
than  a  post  in  transitu,  if  we  would 
vindicate  the  Russians  from  mere  ma- 
nia ;  and  then,  once  having  supposed 
that*  once  assuming  that  it  is  a  fixed 
station  as  a  centre  or  basis  for  ulterior 
operations  to  the  south  and  south-east* 
we  find  it  liable  to  all  the  capital  dis- 
advantages already  recited  under  three 
heads. 

And,  4thly*  It  is  liable  to  this  be- 
side* which,  for  any  purposes  of  ofiTen- 
sive  war*  seems  conclusive.  The  pass- 
age of  artillery  from  Khiva  into  Bok- 
hara is  pretty  nearly  a  physical  im- 
possibility.    Thus  stands    the  case. 
The  marauding  people  of  Khiva  go 
annually  into  Bokhara;  as  light  ca- 
valry,  why  should  they  not?    The 
mountainous    rang^   between  Khiva 
and  Bokhara  may  be  surmounted  on 
horseback ;  but  what  means  of  tran- 
sport will  be  applicable  to  the  heavy 
artillery  ?    Camels,  no  doubt*  it  will 
be     said  :     and    accordingly   it    is 
known    that,    in    all     attempts     to 
reach     Khiva,    the    Russians    have 
relied  hitherto  npon  this  animal — so 
admirably    adapted    to   the  steppes* 
or  the  sandy  deserts  of  Asia.     But 
why  ?    Why  is  the  camel  adapted  to 
that  quality  of  ground  ?  Notoriously* 
because  both  the  steppes  of  Central 
Asia*  and  the  sands  of  Western  Asia* 
present*  generally  speaking*  a  dead 
level.      To  such  ground*  or   nearly 
such*  the  use  of  the  camel  is  confined. 
Let  the  road  ascend  at  any  thing  of  a 
sharp  angle*  and  the  camel  is  neutra- 
lized.   This  fact  was  first  practically 
made  known  on  a  large  scale  to  the 
British  in  Upper  India.     It  is  well 
known  that  of  late  years*  instead  of 
resorting     to    the   Cape    of    Good 
Hope  for  the  restoration  of  shattered 
health*  Englbh  valetudinarians  from 
every  quarter  of  India  have  sought 


health  and  relaxation  of  spirits  in  that 
delightful  climate  which  is  ofiered  by 
the  mountainous  region  to  the  north- 
in  fact*  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
mighty  Himmalaya.    In  one  instance* 
when  a  governor- general  was  making 
a  progress  in  this  direction*  it  hap- 
pened that*  from  mere  thoughtlessness 
in  the  official  persons  consulted*  the 
whole  camp  had  trusted  to  camels  for   ' 
the  conveyance  of  their  baggage.  But* 
as  soon  as  the  ascent  began  in  good 
earnest*  it  became  apparent  that  the 
camel  is  as  unsuitable  for  steep  hills 
as  the  **  horse  marines**  for  the  decks 
of  a  ship.     The  motion  of  ascent  is 
painful  to  the  camel :  he  cannot  ease 
the  difficulty  by  traversing :  he  cannot 
guide  his  own  bulk  at  the  edge  of  pre- 
cipices.    Thousands  of  camel  skele- 
tons remain  to  this  day  in  the  bottom 
of  ravines*  attesting    the    wholesale 
ruin  which  attends  the   use  of  this 
animal  in  Alpine  regions.     How  is 
it*  then*  that  we  ourselves   convey 
heavy  artillery  in  India?  Generally 
speaking*  we  have  benefited  hitherto 
by  flat  countries  as  the  seat  of  war.  Se- 
condly* we  have  the  command  of  water 
carriage*  vast  regions  of  Hindostan 
being  (as  M^jor  Rennell  remarked  in 
his    work    upon   Indian  geography) 
more  elaborately  reticulated  with  water 
than  any  known  country  unaided  by  • 
art.     Thirdly** when  these  advanta- 
ges are  wanting,  (though  it  is  to  be 
observed  that*  from  the  recent  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  the  Indus— we  are 
moving  upon  the  ascending  scale*)  we* 
from  our  local  connexions*  have  the 
means  of  rabing  new  local  centres  for 
the  casting  of  great  guns*  without 
needing  to  transport  them  at  all :  an 
advantage  which  could  rarely  offer  it- 
self to  a  new  or  hasty  invader. 

These  four  points  considered*  it  may 
be  said  very  fairly*  that  as  a  station  for 
a  military  power*  as  a  basis  for  mili- 
tary operations  towards  the  Indua* 
Khiva  is  as  ludicrous  an  object  for 
Russian  ambition  as  Sir  Gregory 
Gazette's  equivalents  would  have 
been  for  papal  diplomacy.  On  the 
other  hand*  if  we  are  not  determined 
to  find  mares*  nests  in  every  act  of 
Russia,  if  we  can  content  ourselves 
with  plain  reasonable  purposes  for  a 
plain  reasonable  expedition*  every 
man  of  good  sense  will  find  at  once*  in 
the  real  terms  of  that  expedition*  all 
that  is  sufficient  to  account  for  its 
very  moderate  ob^«cl&.     OtkRa  Vj^.^ 
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jonr  ear  to  lyings  numbers^  yon  must 
then,  by  the  mere  lo^ic  of  proportion, 
suppose — a  lying  object.  Armies  of 
forty  or  fifry  thousand  men  do  not 
move  across  Asia  for  a  merely  com- 
mercial purpose.  But  an  army  of  ten 
to  fourteen  thousand  might.  And  the 
purpose,  though  commercial,  is  really 
important  enough  for  an  expedition  on 
that  scale.  The  whole  communica- 
tion of  Russia  with  China,  on  account 
of  her  two  great  capitals,  is  carried  on 
overland.  A  certain  route,  leading 
the  caravans  not  from  the  south,  but 
ft-om  the  east,  upon  regions  liable  to 
Khiva  marauders,  cannot  be  abandon- 
ed without  vast  difficulty  and  loss. 
This  system  of  Khiva  piracy  has  in- 
creased. The  perils  are  personal  as 
well  as  to  the  property.  To  sabre  a 
few  columns  of  those  pirates  docs  no 
lasting  service.  If  tlio  trade  is  not  to 
be  abandoned — if  a  great  potentate  is 
not  to  lie  down  helplcMly  before  the 
robbers  of  Central  Asia — the  nest  of 
these  vipers  must  be  occupied.  The 
capturing  of  individual  Algorine  cor- 
sairs, did  nothing  to  exterminate  the 
system.  Now,  when  Algiers  itself  is 
captured,  piracy  is  at  an  end.  Surely 
those  who  were  so  quiet  upon  all  the 
ulterior  purposes  of  France  in  that 
Algerine  expedition,  might  upon  mere 
parity  of  cases  have  supposed — that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  with  a  far  greater 
interest  at  stake,  (but  an  interest  of 
the  same  kind,)  might  pursue  the  same 
policy  for  abating  a  nuisance  under 
the  same  circumstances  of  provoca- 
tion. The  journals  affect  to  laugh  at 
the  Russian  zeal  for  the  deliverance 
of  two  thousand  obscure  captives. 
But  if  that  purpose  happens  to  coin- 
cide with  another,  then,  although  the 
one  might  be  unavailing,  both  might 
not.  Even  as  regards  (he  captives, 
the  case  is  not  truly  stated.  It  is  not 
to  take  vengeance,  because  captives 
have  been  made,  and  reduced  to  sla- 
very. It  is,  that  henceforwards  cap- 
tives may  not  be  made ;  and,  apart 
ft'om  considerations  of  person,  the 
most  luxurious  portion  of  the  Russian 
imports — all  the  tea,  (of  a  far  finer 
quality  than  any  which  we  see,)  all 
ttie  spices,  all  the  gems,  all  the  ivory, 
kc,  come  by  this  route,  lying  open 
for  three  hundred  miles  to  Kliivan 
outrage.  In  short,  the  whole  inter- 
course of  Russia  with  south-eastern 
Asia,  is  concerned  in  the  Khiva  ques- 
tion.    And  in  the  commercial  per- 
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manenoe  of  the  intemt,  arbM  the 
motive  for  attemptlDig  to  reach  Kbirt 
by  BO  difficult  a  route.  Were  tht 
object  merely  to  gain  a  itatioB  for 
military  head-quarters  in  relatioa  tc 
some  future  base  of  military  open* 
tions ;  theos  in  the  eveiit  of  so  absorb 
a  choice  being  madCf  the  advanes 
upon  Khiva  would  have  beeiiy  nsit 
without  any  sacrifices  at  alU  tbnNfk 
Persian  provinces  with  Persian  sane- 
tion.  But  the  real  object  of  RmM 
was  to  trace,  1st,  The  skorteM  rmti; 
2dly,  A  permanent  route  |  aad  to 
make  that  route  safe,  by  a  diain  of 
military  posts,  for  the  oomniereiil 
caravan.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  i  j 
route  gained  by  Persian  perndsiioB 
would  have  been  a  precarious  roolik 
and  held  on  a  tenure  of  ac<udent.  Bsl 
the  whole  policy  of  the  case  wai 
directly  applied  to  the  putting  down 
of  accident.  The  object  was»  that  a 
g^eat  nation's  commerce  should  no 
longer  lie  under  the  reproach  of  iMiaf 
the  most  perilous  lottery  in  the  worliL 
There  we  see  a  good  reason  fm 
floundering  amidst  Zaarrahsof  snow, 
and  lighting  with  storms.  But  bad 
the  motive  for  aiming  at  an  oocupatioo 
of  Khiva,  been  what  our  Joumsla  ad 
their  suborners  the  French  Joumali 
pretend,  it  is  perfectly  inexplicable 
why  Russia  should  not  have  marched 
through  southern  latitudesj  under 
permission  from  the  Persian  govern- 
ment. 

Thus  far  as  to  Khiva,  considered  m 
the  light  of  a  means  to  Indian  aggres- 
sion ;  and  in  that  light  the  whole 
scheme  labours  with  so  much  absmd- 
ity,  that,  perhaps,  we  might  find  the 
reader  willing  to  dispense  with  any 
separate  consideration  of  the  imaginary 
end.  If  it  were  evident  to  him  that 
the  whole  plot  against  India  is  but  i 
derivative  fable  from  the  fable  about 
Khiva,  then  it  must  follow  that  with 
the  one  fable  vanishes  the  other.  If 
the  means  indicated  were  perfectly 
irrational  with  relation  to  the  s apposed 
end,  it  would  follow  of  itself  tnat  no 
such  end  can  have  been  contemplated 
by  Russia.  Yet,  because  the  public 
mind  is  so  much  pre- occupied  by  this 
notion  of  Russia  hankering  after 
India,  and  French  intrigues  are  so 
much  interested  in  keeping  up  that 
delusion,  very  clear  it  is  tnat  no  sooner 
will  this  Khiva  romance  be  driven  oat 
of  the  market,  than  some  oUierwill 
taike  its  place.     There  are,  beaides» 
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people  who  will  say  that,  apart  from 
Khi7a>  there  were  other  grounds  for 
saspecting  Russian  intrigue  moving  in 
the  direction  of  India.      If  you  ask 
what,  thej  will  reply  by  bringing  up 
tfie  doubtful  diplomatic  cases  of  Gene* 
ral  Simonivitcb  and  Wilkowitz.  Now« 
to  these  cases  the  answers  are  short. 
One  of  them  at  least  was  an  intriguer ; 
but»  Isty  In  behalf  of  what  object  or 
Interest?  2dly,  Under  whose  autho- 
rity ?     He  was  strongly  dLsavowed  by 
the  Russian  government.      That  is 
enough  for  us>  else  it  will  be  always 
open  to  France,  by  suborning  one  of 
her   Polish  agents,  (whom  she  pos- 
sesses in    such  disagreeable  excess^ 
and  whom  she  vainly  endeavours  to 
^in  by  enticing  them  under  Arab 
spears  in    Africa,)    with    pretended 
Russian  commissions    for  thwarting 
English  interests  in  that  region,  to 
countenance  her  own  lying  legends. 
However,  conceding  for  the  moment 
that  these,  or  either  of  these  officers, 
were  intriguing  against  England,  that 
is  no  sort  of  proof  that  the  negotia- 
tions had  reference  to  so  remote  an 
olject  as  India.     Surely  the  Russians 
have   an    interest   afloat   in    Persia 
of    quite    sufficient    magnitude    to 
accoupt  for  any  amount  of  intrigue, 
considering  what  sort  of  a  court  the 
Persian  has  always  shown  itself;  con- 
sidering the  dreadful  condition  of  tu- 
mult and  uncertainty  in  which  Persia 
has  found  herself  since  the  death  of  the 
late  Schah,  and  considering  the  pres« 
sure  upon   Russia  from   England  on 
the  easty  and  Turkey  on  the  west.  Of 
any  intrigues  looking  forward  to  In- 
dia,  there  nas  been  no  vestige  of  proof : 
what  Sir  A.  Burnes  detected  were  in- 
trigues having  reference  to   Herat, 
which  is  surely  quite  as  much  con- 
nected with  Russian  garrisons  at  Eri- 
yan  and  Ararat,  as  it  can  be  with 
British  garrisons  in  the  Punjaub.  The 
purpose,  therefore,  of  the  intrigues  was 
not  Indian  but  Persian  and  Dooranee. 
Secondly,  whatever  were  the  purpose, 
the  authority  under  which  the    in- 
triguer acted  was  far  more  probably 
ministerial  and  secondary  than  ori- 
ginally  firom    the   Russian  cabinet. 
Even  Russian  gfenerals  in  the  Can- 
causus  have  interests  to  serve  in  the 
court  of  Teheran  which  must  some- 
times be  forwarded  by  distant  nego- 
tiations   in   Eastern    Persia.  ^    Ajid 
foreigpi  secretaries  in  the  Russian  ca- 
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binet,  (as  elsewhere,)  may  sometimes 
have  a  wish  to  prosecute  modes  of  ir- 
regular diplomacy  for  the  sake  of 
creating  contingencies  such  as  they 
may  afterwards  turn  to  public  ac- 
count. In  so  vast  an  empire  as  Rus- 
sia, where  so  large  a  system  of  fraud 
goes  on  incurably,  if  every  detection 
of  irregular  agents  or  equivocal  in- 
trigues were  to  warrant  us  in  suspect- 
ing the  Czar  and  his  cabinet,  we  should 
never  be  at  peace.  Organization  is 
confounded  when  applied  to  so  vast  a 
leviathan  as  the  system  of  Russian 
armies  in  Asia,  Russian  police,  Rus- 
sian diplomacy.  No  eye  at  the  centre 
can  ever  overlook  so  huge  a  circum- 
ference ;  and  one  visit  of  inspection  to 
each  principal  station  is  as  much  as 
the  entire  life  of  an  emperor  usually 
affords.  Naturally  there  must  and  will 
be  great  abuses  in  so  vast  a  scale  of  ad- 
ministration. The  Russian  armies, 
when  removed  from  the  personal  su- 
perintendence of  the  Czar,  are  noto- 
riously ruined  (as  regards  the  comfort 
of  the  private  soldier)  by  the  pecula- 
tion which  goes  on  through  all  grada- 
tions of  Russian  official  liib.  The  pub- 
lic diplomacy  will  not  be  more  fkith- 
fully  managed.  And  surely  it  is  not 
for  France  to  complain  of  this,  whose 
policy  through  the  last  century  (and 
perhaps  since  then)  has  maintained 
double  sets  of  ambassadors  in  import- 
ant courts — one  set  avowed,  the  other 
masked.  Intrigue,  and  nothing  but  in- 
trigue, carried  on  by  every  excess  of 
bribery  or  desperate  deception,  until 
European  courts  were  in  the  condition 
of  those  in  Hindostan,  (where  often- 
enough  it  has  happened  that  the  secret 
agent,  employed  to  watch  another, 
found  reason  to  suppose  that  he  him- 
self was  watched  by  a  thirds  and  pos- 
sibly this  third  again  was  only  par- 
tiallv  trusted) — such  was  too  often  the 
machinery  of  French  diplomacy  :  and 
f^om  her  of  all  nations  the  complaint 
of  Russian  intrigue  came  with  the  least 
propriety.  But  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  double  dealing,  double  agency, 
and  sometimes  double  poKcy,  our  busi- 
ness is  with  the  supreme  administra- 
tioo.  The  trieks  of  snbordinate  agents 
are  little  to  ns,  so  long  as  the  Rnssian 
cabinet,  both  in  words  and  acts,  main- 
tains that  simplieity  and  frankneis 
which  are  fit  for  ns  to  experience  and 
fit  for  itself  to  avow.  As  yet  we  oan« 
not  pretend  to  ha^«  m^  ^iiV^  %s?i 
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thing  else.  Russia  and  England,  we 
repeat,  cross  each  other  in  no  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Both  must  go  out  of 
their  proper  path  to  come  into  colli- 
sion. To  find  any  opportunity  of  con- 
test, they  must  wilfully  create  it. 
Whilst  on  the  other  hand,  France  upon 
fifty  separate  grounds  is  inevitably  in 
confiict  with  our  English  interests. 
And,  if  this  were  even  otherwise, 
France  is  eternally  in  collision  with 
England  by  means  of  her  own  morti- 
fied vain-glory.  Between  Russia  and 
England  there  is  not  a  particle  of  jea- 
lousy subsisting.  Between  France  and 
England  there  are  six  centuries  of  hos- 
tile recollections ;  and,  if  all  were  ef- 
faced, Waterloo  itself  is  sufficient  for 
corroding  the  French  charity.  Mari- 
time recollections  are  painful  enough 
to  France — but  Waterloo  is  viewed 
as  an  intrusion  upon  a  field  of  glory 
essentially  French.*  Waterloo,  were 
there  no  other  grievances,  is  one  that 
**  young  France*'  never  it'iV/ forgive. 

The  Russian  expressions  of  hostility, 
meantime,  have  been  as  amply  dis- 
avowed as  we  could  expect  or  wish. 
The  hostility,  if  any  there  were,  did 
not  emanate  from  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, but  from  some  inferior  centre 
of  diplomacy.  And  secondly,  emanate 
from  what  quarter  it  might,  not  India, 
but  Persia,  was  the  object  of  these 
intrigues.  Now,  as  to  India,  apart 
from  any  external  evidences  this  way 
or  that,  bearing  upon  that  question, 
let  us  now  consider  what  intrinsic 
reason  there  is  for  suspecting  Russia 
of  designs  or  of  wishes  leaning  in  that 
direction.  Certain  we  must  all  be- 
that,  if  any  great  temptation  existed 
for  Russia  in  the  prizes  held  out  by 
Indian  warfare,  sooner  or  later  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  expect  a 
Russian  invasion,  not  perhaps  in  this 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  but 
in  some  period  of  vacation  from  those 
great  collisions  which  at  present  point 
the  Russian  efforts  to  Constantinople 
and  Asia  Minor.     Treaties  will  not 
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restrain,  if  there  is  a  solid  Interest 
embarked ;  so  that  the  one  question, 
in  the  long  run,  for  England  must  be, 
what  is  the  Russian  interest  in  India  ? 
We  answer,  boldly  and  sanspArtue, 
None.  \Ve  deny  that  Russia  can 
even  fancy  an  interest..  Let  us 
review  the  main  items  of  the  case. 
As  to  money,  of  what  consequence  u 
the  gross  revenue  to  a  country  that, 
if  victorious,  eventuallj  could  profit 
only  by  the  net  revenue  ?  What  is  it 
to  Russia  that  we  rabe  an  income  of 
seventeen  millions  sterling  per  annum, 
if  our  vast  Indian  army,  our  Indian 
navy,  and  our  Indian  civil  establish- 
ment absorb  fourteen  millions  at  the 
least  ?  The  circumstances  under 
which  any  conquering  power  would 
succeed  to  our  empire,  must  oblige 
them  to  be  contented  with  a  very 
much  inferior  proportion. 

But  next,  consider  the  outrageous 
vanity  of  supposing  that  a  great  mili- 
tary system  like  ours,  with  an  army 
of  200,000  men,  thoroughly  acclima- 
tized, in  possession  of  innumerable 
forts,  of  all  the  rivers,  of  all  the  cities, 
and  supporting  this  military  posses. 
sion  by  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world, 
could  be  dispossessed  by  an  unseason- 
ed army,  most  certainly  not  one- fifth 
numerically  of  that  brilliant  and  fixed 
army  which  it  presumed  to  oppose. 
Russia  could  never  carry  30,000  men 
to  a  point  so  distant  as  the  Indus. 
And  according  to  the  remark  of  a 
great  northern  statesman,  (Count 
Bjoinstjerna,)  who  has  recently  wriu 
ten  a  very  enlightened  work  on  our 
astonishing  Indian  possessions,  in  less 
than  six  weeks  two-tbirds  of  any  i 
Russian  army  would  have  died  of  I 
disease.  Retreat,  as  the  Count  afilrms,  * 
would  be  the  dominant  manoeuvre 
present  to  the  thoughts  of  any  Rus- 
sian general  who  should  succeed  in 
reaching  the  Indus.  Pass  the  Pun-  . 
jaub  he  never  could. 

But  let  us  imagine  the  whole  face 
of  Central  Asia  so  far  altered,  that 


*  It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  many  writers,  that  the  Engliih  have  no  adtqnats 
conception  of  the  French  ignorance,  in  relation  to  the  Spanish  war.  No  publication 
was  ftuflTered  by  Napoleon  in  those  days  of  adverM  intelligcncp.  And  events  which  are 
not  made  known  through  the  newspapers  at  the  time,  never  can  become  nationally 
known  by  means  of  historical  works  afterwards.  It  is  rare  to  meet  any  French  person 
who  is  aware  of  the  severiQ  battles  in  the  Peninsulay  or  the  sieges  conducted  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 
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Kossia  should  havo  vast  colonies  on 
the  Ozus— let  us  suppose  an  army  of 
70|()00  men  to  cross  the  Indus ;  adl 
which  would  presume  some  centuries 
to  have  elapsed ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
moving  the  question,  let  us  carry  our 
thoughts  so  far  onwards ;  still,  all 
that  we  thus  gain  for  Russia  is  a 
military  force  not  absolutely  destroyed 
by  its  march  across  Asia.  We  suppose 
it  starting  from  a  point  within  six 
hundred  miles  of  Lahore ;  two  months' 
inarch,  at  twelve  miles  a- day,  will 
have  brought  it  to  the  Sutlege,  (the 
Hysudrus  of  Alexander ;)  on  crossing 
which,  it  will  first  enter  the  British 
territory.  From  the  Britbh  canton- 
ments, on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
this  invading  army  would  have  a 
clear  march  of  1250  miles  to  accom- 
plish before  it  could  reach  Calcutta, 
•upposing  that  to  be  its  object.  And 
were  it  only  by  the  length  of  its 
march,  one  might  estimate  the  scale 
of  its  difficulties.  Now,  without  valu- 
ing the  immeasurable  superiority  con- 
ferred by  the  actual  military  posses- 
sion of  all  the  strong  places  in  the 
land,  and  of  the  navigation  upon  the 
Ganges,  which  must  run  pretty  nearly 
parallel  to  any  advance  upon  Calcutta, 
there  stands  a  military  force  on  our 
part  three  times  superior  in  numerical 
strength  ;  and  in  all  other  advantages 
incalculably  superior  to  any  army  not 
Indian  by  habits  and  constitution.  If 
the  invading  force  is  concentrated, 
ours  is  concentrated  ;  if  it  is  divided, 
ours  is  divided.  And,  until  some 
great  triumph  had  been  obtained, 
none  of  the  native  states  would  ven« 
ture  to  desert  our  banner. 

But  there  is  one  advantage  on  our 
side  that  has  been  uniformly  overlook- 
ed in  calculating  the  progress  of  such 
an  enemy.  Our  own  career  began 
about  the  year  1754.  It  was  then  we 
.  ceased  to  be  merchants,  and  ascended 
a  princely  throne ;  for  then  it  was  that 
onr  influence  was  established  in  the  Car- 
natic.  In  1761  occurred  the  tremend- 
ous  battle  of  Paniput — the  battle  on 
the  widest* scale  of  any  known  contest 
since  that  of  Charles  Martel  against 
the  Saracens,  or  possibly  that  battle 
earlier  by  four  centuries  in  the  Campi 
Catalaunici  (the  plains  of  Chalons) 
between  Attila  the  Hun,  on  the  one 
ride,  and  the  Goths,  united  with  the 
Romans,  on  the  other.  This  battle,  al- 
most entirely  between  cavalry,  gave  a 
shock  to  the  Mahrattas  which  they 


never  surmounted.  They  were  at  that 
time  the  great  robber  nation,  and  the 
predominant  nation,  in  India.  But 
for  the  English,  they  were  in  a  regular 
course  for  overthrowing  gradually  all 
the  native  forces.  In  1763,  however, 
began  the  brilliant  military  success 
of  the  English.  Henceforwards  they 
were  constantly  ascending.  But  if 
we  date  from  1754,  it  has  cost  us  a 
century  within  fourteen  years  to  build 
up  our  present  grandeur.  At  present 
the  whole  of  India  is  dependant  upon 
ns.  Nobody  is  powerful  enough  to 
think  of  moving  war  independently  in 
any  direction.  But  to  attain  this  su- 
premacy, besides  many  instances  of 
good  fortune,  we  have  had  a  succes- 
sion of  great  men.  Lord  Clive,  in 
particular,  who  assumed  the  govern- 
ment in  1765,  has  rarely  been  equalled 
in  the  mixture  of  adventurous  qualities 
with  prudential.  And,  laying  all 
things  together,  no  nation  under  equal 
circumstances  could  hope  to  accom- 
plish the  same  great  revolution  in  a 
less  compass  of  time. 

But  this  supposes  the  circumstances 
equal.  Now,  tnere  is  one  remarkable 
point  in  which  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  be  equal.  We  took  the  native 
powers  in  succession.  Once  or  twice, 
indeed,  there  was  an  overcasting  of 
the  sky,  as  if  all  were  going  to  combine. 
But  these  gatherings  were  all  dis- 
persed by  diplomatic  skill.  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  foreign  invader 
will  see  them  all  combined  at  once. 
Treachery,  it  is  true,  might  begin  to 
stir  after  any  great  defeat,  if  we  could 
apprehend  that.  But  this  would  have 
no  motive  for  showing  itself  until  onr 
interests  were  losing  ground.  And, 
ia  the  mean  time,  the  contingents  of 
the  native  princes  would  be  so  posted 
or  so  employed  as  to  retain  constant 
pledges  in  our  hands  for  their  fidelity. 
These  native  forces,  we  most  remem- 
ber, are  a  clear  addition  to  our  own  vast 
army.  The  invader,  we  repeat,  would 
have  (amongst  a  thousand  other  dis- 
advantages such  as  we  ourselves  never 
had  to  face)  the  enormous  disadvan- 
tage of  fighting  all  the  native  princes, 
not  in  succession,  but  at  once:  not 
distracted,  as  heretofore,  but  combined 
by  us,  with  our  European  science,  and 
European  means.  And,  laying  all  the 
considerations  together,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  scheme  of  invading  In- 
dia, especially  whenunlU^dMXv^et  «as£\^ 
govemmexit,  pTolec\AXi^\i«c  it^tok  V 
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various  scourffei  that  used  annually 
to  sweep  oTcr  her  provinces,  is  so  ut- 
terly without  hope,  thaty  according  to 
the  Swedish  minister's  recent  remark* 
tlie  thoughts  of  the  invader  must  be 
occupied  from  the  very  first  with  se- 
curing the  possibility  of  retreat. 

All  nations  standing  under  the  same 
difficulties  of  advancing  to  the  Indus, 
roust  so  far  stand  on  the  same  general 
level  of  disadvantage.  The  absence 
of  a  sufficient  money  temptation— that 
is,  for  an  invader  not  coming  as  a 
plunderer,  but  as  a  regular  settler-^-. 
applies  also  equally  to  all  nations. 
But  there  is  one  motive,  viz.  the  find- 
ing employment  for  a  vast  body  of  po- 
litical irritability,  and  the  carrying  off 
to  a  foreign  region  the  excess  and 
superfluity  of  the  martial  excitement, 
which  might  become  an  operative  mo- 
tive for  an  Indian  war,  as  it  has  previ- 
ously for  an  Algerine  war.  Such  a  mo- 
tive might  be  available  in  France,  as  it 
has  been  heretofore ;  and,  combining 
with  other  motives  to  hostility,  might 
make  the  French  nation  an  object  of 
reasonable  jealousy.  But  as  to  Rus- 
sia, she  breeds  no  such  wild  mode  of 
the  belligerent  instincts.  Neither  has 
she  an  army  too  numerous  for  her 
means  of  employment.  Her  system 
of  military  colonies  gives  to  multi- 
tudes of  her  soldiers  a  strong  interest 
in  stationary  camps  and  in  a  pacific 
policy.  France,  on  the  other  hand* 
who  is  so  active  to  rouse  our  jealousy 
of  Russia — France,  and  she  only, 
throughout  the  world,  is  by  constitu- 
tional temper  restless,  is  a  permanent 
object  of  jealousy  to  all  tlie  rest  of 
mankind,  and  towards  ourselves  in 
particular  is  actuated  by  the  most 
gloomy  spirit  of  revenge. 

Lastly,   in   pursuing   this   search 
into  the  separate  position  of  Russia 
and  of  France,  that  is,  into  the  real 
motives   to   hostility,  in  respect   of 
Englandf  which   each    derives  from 
the  mere  circumstances  in  which  she 
stands ;  and  secondly,  into  the  mo- 
tives to  hostility  which  each  separate- 
ly derives  from  her  national  temper* 
and    her    historical    remembrances* 
(whether   old  as  Crecy,  or    raw   as 
Waterloo,)  let  us  review  the  recent 
explosion  of  French   frenzy  on   the 
Quintuple  Treaty  of  July  15,  184a 
the  world  was  con/ounded  and 
^ed  by  that  panic  of  wrath.  Has 
body  been  able  to  explain  it? 
Any  ray  of  light  been  let  in  upon 
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our  utter  darkness  in  this  natter?  We 
believe  not.  No  man  can  giiasB  whrt 
it  is  that  excited  the  foxy  of  FrsMSi 
nor  even  whether  that  fury  weft  a 
unsimnlated  feelings  foolish  Init  g«aa> 
ine,  or  merely  counterfeit  and  thoatii- 
cal.  For  the  difficulty  lies  here  :-4f 
^ou  suppose  France  to  haTe  serfan^ 
intended  giving  her  snbscriptloa  li 
the  treaty,  and  to  haTe  resented  tUi 
hasty  procedure»  as  allowing  no  fiv- 
ther  time  for  explanationsy  andtksi 
as  intercepting  her  assent ;  in  thst 
case,  her  very  anger  declares  that  sa!k 
stantially  she  is  not  dissatisfied  wilk 
the  treaty ;  the  very  excess  of  tht 
anger  at  being  prematurely  cot  of 
from  signing,  becomes  the  messnrssf 
her  approbation,  thus  indirectly  d* 
pressed  for  the  treaty :  but  theOi  is 
this  case,  the  anger  settles  npoa  i 
punctilio;  for  the  main  act  beii^ 
thus  violently  opposed,  there  is  wk 
thing  to  complain  of  except  the  man- 
ner of  proceeding  |  and  it  is  snrdy  as- 
worthy  of  a  great  nation  to  show  lo 
much  indignation  for  a  breach  of  form* 
On  the  other  hand,  if  France  allsfN 
that  it  is  no  form  merely  which  ibt 
quarrels  with,  that  she  denounces  ths 
treaty  itself  in  its  capital  proviiioBib 
then  comes  the  puzzling  question^ 
how  came  it  that  for  so  long  a  tinw 
France  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
other  parties  to  the  negotiation  ?  How 
came  it  that  France  actually  signed  s 
provisional  treaty  in  the  summer  of 
last  year,  virtually  having  the  ssbm 
tendency  as  this  ?  In  the  first  al terns* 
tivc  there  is.a  most  unworthy  outcry 
for  nothing  at  all  beyond  a  ceremony; 
in  the  latter,  there  is  a  flagrant  self* 
contradiction. 

Now,  is  it  not  exceedingly  strangt 
that  our  own  journals,  as  if  always  ia 
collusion  with  those  of  France,  always 
in  a  secret  understanding  with  the 
enemies  of  European  repose*  shonM 
never  hold  them  to  tho  question^ 
what  was  the  subject  of  this  anger  9 
Our  papers  continued  to  speculsts 
from  day  to  day  on  the  chances  of 
war ;  estimating  these  chances  by  ths 
tone  of  the  French  papers,  whether 
more  or  less  violent.  whereas»  if  ths 
point  had  once  been  ascertained— iii 
what  lay  the  offence  f  it  would  tbea 
have  been  easy  to  judge  for  ourselvcf 
how  far  the  matter  tended  to  a  resoU 
susceptible  of  friendly  accommodSF 
tion.  At  present*  not  only  is  no  msa 
possessed  of  the  secret^  so  as  to  apply 
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bis  judgment  in  culcukting  the  kind 
of  propitiation  likely  to  be  required 
by  France  ;  but  he  cannot  so  much  as 
Judge  whether  the  pretended  insult  is 
felt  by  France  to  be  a  real  one ;  whe- 
ther it  is  not  probably  a  mere  Idle  al- 
legation of  insult^by  way  of  sheltering 
anysubsequent  violences  which  France 
may  otherwise  have  contemplated. 

In  this  complete  darkness,  to  which 
ire  are  consigned  by  the  press  of  the 
two  countries}  many  volleys  of  words 
having  been  exchanged  without  one 
single  explanation  as  to  the  only  point 
requiring  light,  may  we  be  permitted 
to  give  our  view  and  secret  belief  as 
to  the  conduct  of  France  throughout 
the  negotiation  of  the  late  treaty,  and 
the  ground  of  her  furious  explosion 
after  its  final  signature  ?  Our  notion 
then  is,  that  France  all  along  meant 
to  sign  110  treaty  whatsoever  for  the 
control  of  Mchemet  All.  The  first 
early  draught  of  such  a  treaty,  the 
provisional  arrangement  of  last  vear. 
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asunder  by  one  act  of  summary  vi- 
gour. It  was  a  double  vexation  to 
her  that  her  policy  had  been  defeated, 
and  yet  had  been  exposed.  She  had 
full  credit  for  her  sharping  intention^, 
but  had  not  been  sufiV*red  to  give  them 
effect.  Hence  we  comprehend  at  the 
same  moment  her  wrath,  and  her 
vague  explanation  of  this  wrath.  An- 
gry she  was,  as  one  foiled  and  exposed 
has  a  natural  right  to  be  angry ;  but 
explain  her  anger  she  could  not ;  for 
to  statu  the  true  ground  was  to  accuse 
herself,  and  no  false  ground  offered  as 


a  colourable  pretext  for  her  purpose. 
Such  we  believe  to  be  the  solution 
of  the  late  enigmatical  violence  exhi- 
bited bv  France.  But  if  this  will  ac- 
count  for  her  anger  at  having  failed 
in  her  designs  with  regard  to  the 
treaty,  what  explanation  can  we  give 
of  her  motives  in  having  cherished 
such  designs?  Anxiety  to  intercept 
the  treaty  may  have  led  naturally 
enough  to  this  display   of  violence 


the  signed,  and  for  this  reason^that  if    upon  'having  failed  ;  but  what  views 
ahe  had  refused,  then  by  that  act  she     of  policy  could  ever  have  prompted 
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would  have  been  shut  out  from  the 
subsequent  negotiations ;  consequent- 
ly she  would  have  lost  all  power  to 
thwart  the  treaty,  to  throw  delays  in 
its  progress,  or  even  to  know  what 
was  in  agitation.     In  order  to  be  ad-* 
mitted  behind  the  curtain,  to  bo  taken 
along  with  the  other  great  powers  in 
their  councils,  it  was   indispensable 
that  she  should  affect  a  general  friend- 
liness to  the  purposes  on  foot.     Upon 
this  principle  she  signed  the  first  ar- 
rangement;  upon  this  principle  she 
affected  to  go  along  with  the  negotia- 
tors in  their  progress  of  the  treaty, 
satisfied  that  she  would  never  want 
the  means  of  retarding  the  final  ad- 
justment, since  any  trifling  scruple 
might  serve  as  well  as  the  weightiest 
to  create  delay.     This  mode  of  fines- 
sing was  probably  pursued  too  far ; 
the  other  parties  must  at  length  have 
seen  through  the  artifice ;  and  having 
agreed  with  each  other,  Uiat  to  a  par- 
ty animated  with  the  views  of  France, 
any  possible  mode  of  hurrying  the 
treaty  to  a  close  would  be  substan- 
tially the  same  in  point  of  offence, 
and  that  in  such  a  case  some  violent 
explosion  of  anger  must,  at  any  rate, 
be  weathered,  they  concerted  proba^ 
bly  to  finish  the  treaty  without  further 
delay,  or  giving  time  for  any  more  re- 
monstrances.   France  found  that  all 
ber  policy  of  tricks  was  Uius  torn 


that  anxiety?  We  will  explain.  Franco* 
we  are  fully  persuaded,  has  her  eye 
still  upon  Egypt.  After  what  Europe 
has  seen  of  the  French  wishes  in  re- 
gard to  Egypt,  nobody  can  doubt  that 
France  keeps  her  eye  continually  upon 
any  means  whatever  for  re^asserting 
her  ancient  claim  to  that  country ; 
that  France  is  ready  for  any  tumultu- 
ary expedition  against  that  country, 
the  means  and  preparations  for  which 
she  would  always  have  the  very  best 
opportunity  for  maturing  quietly  and 
obscureljr  in  Algiers,     Now  it  was 
most  obvious  that,  once  taken  into  the 
formal  keeping  of  the  great  European 
powers,  Egypt  was  for  ever  sealed 
against  French  ambition.    There  was 
an  end  to  that  dream.    Taken  up  into 
the  European  system,  Egypt  thence- 
forwards  was  under  the  public  gua- 
rantees of  Christendom.  As  yet  it  was 
a  waif,  a  stray,  a  derelict ;  any  bold 
party  that  should  pocket  it,  though 
liable  to  have  been  prevented  in  case 
he  had  been  suspected,  would  not 
have  been   too    severely  questioned 
after  the  deed  was  completed.  *'  Fieri 
nan  debuit,  factum  valet," — For  as  yet 
no  party  connected  with  Egypt  was 
an  obstacle.  Ali  is  ripe  for  the  grave, 
simply  through  bis  age ;  and  great 
changes  are  likely  to  arise,  nay,  pos- 
sibly intestine  wars,  amoii%^\.Vi\a  ««<&%% 
But  were  t^uB  c&U&\xq!^\a  vs^dixd^^ 
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absolute  certainty  of  frequent  insur- 
rections under  a  set  of  monsters^  cruel, 
barbarouss  sanguinary  in  the  last  de- 
gree, (men  who  have  duped  Europe 
into  the  belief  that  they  were  civilized, 
simply  because,  being  the  tigers  that 
they  are,  naturally  they  courted  so 
much  of  civilisation  as  aided  their  in- 
stincts of  destruction,)  would  have  en- 
sured to  France,  lying  in  ambush  and 
couchantat  Algiers,  an  occasion  for  ap- 
propriating Egypt,  that  now  never  can 
recur.  This  new  extension  of  ihejus  pub' 
Kcum  to  a  Maliometan  power,  puts  an 
end  to  irresponsible  aggressions.  As 
things  were  before  the  signing  of  this 
Quintuple  Treaty,  had  France  even 
arbitrarily  picked  a  quarrel  with  the 
Pasha,  and  invaded  him,  this  might 
have  passed  as  a  mere  experimentum 
in  cirrpore  vith  such  as  France  had 
previously  practised  on  Algiers.  But 
the  great  common  and  waste  land,  of 
north  eastern  Africa,  is  now  brought 
under  public  jurisdiction  by  an  inclo- 
sure  bill. 

Yet  oven  at  this  point,  when  the 
French  plans  were  suddenly  detected, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  foiled  and  mi< 
serably  baffled  by  the  energy  of  the 
Four  Great  Powers,  it  is  most  singular 
to  witness  the  standing  policy  of  France 
in  regard  to  Russia  played  off  in  the 
midst  of  her  own  agony ;  and  painful 
it  is  to  witness  this  policyt  as  usual, 
caught  up  and  echoed  by  the  English 
press.  "  Take  care  of  your  pockets ! " 
is  the  natural  cry  of  pickpockets,  to 
divert  attention  from  tiiemselves. 
**  Take  care  of  Russia  I  *'  cries  France, 
as  usual.  "  Russia  is  making  free 
with  your  pockets !  '*  **  Gentlemen,  be 
on  your  guard  agdnst  Russia!"  is  the 
instant  echo  of  the  English  press  ;  and 
one  tells  us  that  she  is  coming  down 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  ;  another  is 
sure  that  she  will  inundate  Natolia  from 
the  Black  Sea.  God  grant  she  may ! 
is  our  way  of  reverberating  the  noisy 
clamour.  That  Russia,  having  no 
points  for  substantial  collision  with 
England,  never  can  have  meditated 
those  injuries  to  England  wliich  Franco 
meditates  both  in  a  spirit  of  competi- 
tion and  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance — of 
this  we  feel  assured.  But  wc  are  not 
so  perfectly  assured  that  the  everlasting 
iteration  of  senseless  calumnies  against 
Russia,  may  not  finally  work  on  her 
abused  patience.  She  may  say  at 
length,  worn  out  by  provocation— 
•*  Confound  you,  vile  brawlers,  if  I  am 
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for  ever  to  lie  undttr  the  o£iib  tf 
charges  for  which  yon  caimot  pntni 
that  I  ever  gave  any  gronnda,  brl 
not  be  thus  etemalljr  atigmatized  ht 
nothing."  We  shall  poaubly,  aeeori- 
ing  to  the  natural  course  in  sneheiii^ 
drive  Rusua  into  realizing  at  lii^ 
what  at  present  is  the  Tory  emptieit 
of  delusions. 

On  one  point,  howeTer«  to  fmnitil 
any  misinterpretation.  It  may  be  «d 
to  conclude  with  a  careat.  Tte  ft 
fairs  of  Poland,  in  ao  far  as  fh^  m 
reported  to  have  infringed  the  Acbrf 
Congress  at  Vienna,  we  do  not  prgteri 
to  understand ;  nor  have  we  seen  of 
proof  that  the  brawlers  agunst  RaiB 
understood  them  more  accurately  tha 
ourselves.  So  far  we  abstun  frm 
all  opinion.  But,  in  so  far  as  thqr 
concern  the  insurgents,  we  say  boUj 
— that  the  right  is  on  tiie  aide  of  At 
Emperor.  He  might  owe  some  dtt^ 
to  a  great  written  contract  which  b 
has  failed  to  fulOl.  So  far,  if  that  ii 
found,  he  will  appear  to  have  been  it 
the  wrong.  But,  as  regards  the  ifr 
surgents,  they,  at  least,  were  erimiail 
in  the  heaviest  degree.  Hope,  rationil 
hope,  they  could  have  none.  To  leel 
Poland  into  a  conflict  of  so  feaiftl  i 
nature,  under  these  circumstaneeib 
was  making  themselves  responsible  for 
all  the  suffering  and  bloodshed  whkh 
succeeded.  The  Emperor  must  hife 
been  unworthy  of  his  great  office  if  he 
could  have  surrendered  his  authority 
at  the  bidding  of  such  parties,  so 
brought  together,  standing  on  such  i 
basis  of  mock  representative  chancier, 
and  in  the  most  violent  schism  amongA 
themselves.  We,  like  all  Tories,  — ^ 
the  friends  of  liberty,  but  of  111 
truly  such,  and  not  as  a  mask  for  ari^^ 
tocratic  privilege.  Poland  is  notcfr 
pable  of  liberty;  and  for  all  radi 
countries  it  is  well  to  have  a  patenul 
governor  who  will  execute  the  latn 
without  respect  of  parties.  Were  it 
otlicrwise,  were  Poland  in  a  condidoB 
for  receiving  liberty,  still  it  is  not  to 
be  demanded  by  insurrection.  FioaUji 
this  is  nothing  to  England.  Were  too 
Czar  debtor  to  Poland  or  to  the  Cofl- 
gress  of  Vienna  for  any  obligation  ua- 
fulfilled,  that  gives  no  title  of  coai- 
plaint  to  England.  But  the  folly  of 
our  conduct  is  more  clamorous  thaa 
its  injustice.  At  the  bidding  of  France 
we  charge  the  Czar  virulently  aod 
continually  with  imaginary  purpooM 
of  wrong  or  aggression  towards  on 
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■elves ;  and  in  the  meantime  Franco 
is  julently  pursuing*  those  very  pur< 
poses  on  her  own  account ;  has  a  real 
interest  in  devising  them:  and  has 
more  opportunities  in  a  week,  than  the 
Czar  will  ever  have  through  his  entire 
reign,  for  giving  to  such  purposes  a 
ruinous  effect. 

It  is«  however^  but  a  trilliDg  service 
to  have  destroyed  an  error  of  opinion^ 
or  shaken  a  prejudice^  by  comparison 
with  that  of  drawing  into  li^ht  a  great 
seasonable  truth  of  practice.  It  will 
be  little  to  have  raised  a  scruple  in  the 
reader's  mind  on  the  propriety  of  con- 
sidering Great  Britain  and  Russia  as 
natural  enemies^  if  we  should  neglect 
to  notice  that  great  revolution  for  man- 
kindi  which  at  this  very  moment  seems 
likely  to  force  them  into  friendship. 
It  Uf  by  comparison^  a  slight  thing  to 
Lave  negatived  a  foolish  tendency  in 
men's  opinions  which  never  had  any 
facts  to  support  it,  when  the  dawn  is 
idready  reddening  in  the  sky  of  an 
alliance  between  Russia  and  England 
—not  to  be  evaded  by  either — inevi- 
table— rending,  like  a  system  of  wedges, 
the  old  cohesions  of  Asiatic  tyranny 
"with  Asiatic  superstition — and  preg- 
nant with  far  more  than  political  con- 
sequences. Already,  in  the  sublime 
language  of  Wordsworth, 

**    The   aspiring  lieads   of  future   things 
appear  ;*' 

already,  in  the  mist  and  vapour  which 
settle  on  all  things  which  are  viist,  on 
all  things  which  are  distant,  and  on 
all  things  which  in  part  belong  to  the 
future,  we  see  those  forces  moulding 
themselves  steadily  which  arc  destined 
to  the  total  recasting  of  the  Oriental 
world.  Asia  never  can  be  Asia  again. 
Two  vast  forms  of  Christian  power 
have  now  interlocked  themselves  with 
the  wholo  machinery  of  Oriental 
power  or  of  Oriental  influence  so  cf- 
fectnally,  that,  even  for  the  sake  of 
securing  their  hold  upon  what  is  won, 
they  cannot  dare  to  relax  their  grasp. 
No  longer  do  we  behold  little  teasings 
of  the  Eastern  nations  at  their  outlying 
maritime  extremities;  no  longer  a 
Portuguese  fort,  with  a  riband  of  land 
attached^  an  English  or  French  fac- 
tory on  the  continent,  a  Dutch  one  on 
an  island;  little  local  molestations, 
that  spread  no  sense  of  power  to  the 
centre^  hardly,  by  report,  ever  reach- 
ing the  distant  head  or  the  heart.  At 
presenf,  we  behold  the  following  sys- 
tem of  forces  applied  to  Asia,  That 
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great  Christian  power,  that  depends 
most  on  physical  agencies,  the  power 
that  in  some  features  most  approachq^ 
to  a  barbaric  power,  we  behold  in  ab- 
solute, undisputed  possession  of  North- 
ern Asia,  through  all  degrees  of  lati- 
tude ;  one  clear  moiety  of  the  vast 
continent  being  gathered  into  unity 
under  her  sceptre.  Tlio  other  great 
colonizing  power  of  Christendom, 
depending,  most  of  all  nations,  on  her 
civilisation,  and  least  upon  her  mere 
numbers,  wo  behold  in  absolute  pos- 
session, without  tyranny,  of  a  region 
which  may  be  held  to  constitute  one- 
fifth  section  of  Southern  Asia — of  that 
part  which  was  not  already  in  Chris- 
tian hands.  We  behold  these  twogreat 
potentates,  Britain  and  Russia,  the 
Colossus  of  civilisation,  and  the  Colos- 
sus of  physical  strength,  almost  meet- 
ing in  the  centre  of  Asia — and  from 
that  centre  destined  to  an  expansive 
radiation,  which,  if  in  one  sense  incal- 
culable, viz.  as  to  the  precise  lines  on 
which  it  may  travel,  is  thus  far  sub- 
ject to  the  clearest  calculation,  that  it 
niubt  terminate  in  propagating  new 
moral  agencies,  a  mode  of  civilisation 
peculiar  to  Ciiristianity,  and  finally 
(though  more  slowly)  Ciiristianity  it- 
self. 

But  this  is  no  more  than  half  the 
case :  here  we  have  but  half  the  pre- 
mises. Looking  north  and  south  in 
Asia,  we  have  seen  the  two  frontier 
nations  of  Europe,  the  westernmost 
and  easternmost,  travelling  with  gi- 
gantic strides  upon  a  btage  of  gigantic 
proportions.  Now,  look  east  and  west, 
along  the  whole  huge  zone  of  central 
Asia,  and  at  every  interval  of  a  thou- 
sand  miles  you  see  the  levers  of  Euro- 
peau  force,  moral  force  reposing  on 
mighty  armies,  already  applied  to  the 
frail  structures  and  the  false  founda-' 
tion  of  Oriental  grandeur.  The  Hrst 
Mahometan  power  to  the  westward, 
and  interesting  otherwise  as  the  ac** 
knowlcdged  head  of  Ii<lamism,  com- 
mences to  the  west  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Hellespont.  Hero  is  seen  tho 
shell,  the  crater,  of  a  great  power  that 
in  former  times,  for  two  centuries, 
rode  up  to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and 
kept  all  Christendom  militant  for 
ages.  Never  was  there  beheld  such 
another  instance  of  power  cancered 
from  within, its  foundations  undermin- 
ed, props  WLthdraiiWW  ox  c,T\3L\s^(^\k^« 
but  stiU8e\C-de\\ided\i^\Lc\\Q!W  ^^xEk\>% 
and  mockcTiosi)^  axvviUiii\.t<ycTR&.  '^'«k- 
koy,   as  a  BcU-ftup^or>Atv^  y^^^"^*  ^ 
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t:i:i'  br  the  Je^.- :  ar..:  fvT  ::  i*  *:rr:Ie 
sviso'.:,  if  the:-;  were  r..^:h:::^  i>Tr.or- 
wi*e  ic  igT:c.:'aiurAl  hab::<  inccr.*:5:fct 
with  the  trsiiir.f  cf  xccn  rvir^J 
chiedr  in  towns.  tI:.  ihattho  l^r.d  of 
Palestice  hapieris  to  be  ic  priTMo  00- 
cupation  airtadr  whertrer  !i  i*  worth 
culturca  But  without  thi<  exiiTis-Te 
ftcheise  of  colonizaiioD,  local  tclcniei 
mar,  and  prubablr  will,  be  iotroduced 
ID  Terr  manj  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
which,  at  present,  is  miserabiT  under- 
Peopled.  That  sort  of  police,  which 
•*^  Cbriitian  powers  will  compel  the 
n  to  introdacei  cannot  but  inTile 
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bdoDgi  to  fiilnritT.  Wkt 
t^B.SiraHfUi  Netioitf 
ii  the  wapnmmeyd  GhMi 
evntrol.  Ncvw^  tr Avri  onwardi  frsui 
Baqikom  fo  the  heads  of  the  EiflB' 
tB^yaedtheregioiiiof  Annt  Tnkni 
edraaeed  a  thowiead  mik^  aid  |H 
fieiroiairif  OB  the  daagef aui  hwmt 
of  asotbcr  greet  MehomBtanflB^i 
hut.  fike  Tmhej,  a  rafaiv  a  wiMi.fli 
aBardij,  and  a  mere  wfldcnHiMr 
Ban  J  a  Test  r^gioa  ones  ptfihe  { 
vixh  Kfe.  This  is  the  bcginit«  rf- 
PcTsa.  Aed  hero  egaia  ym  £11  j 
freat  ChristiaB  power«  and  MUftt^ 
the  aacicat  Cbristiaas  of  AnM 
staa^Bf  readj  with  iUlemilttkir 
the  old  tofteriBg  ediliee  froB  ill  hM« 
as  csimBstaaoes  of  inTitadoa  oift 
A  Tast  foftreas  (Erivan)  reodsid 
;«artial  lYTcnes  of  do  aeeonat  A 
powerful  anaj— "Russian  in  ill  adi 
c^eneiits  hot  fitting  into  its  dfadpbi 
whaMrer  martial  qnalitisB  or  amtiil 
nraaf  an  oflered  by  the  wild  Btfi« 
arvKiad  the  Caspian— b  kspt  idnl 
rp  tiffatlT,  bm  ready,  and  on  OeAit 
fez  SET  opening  made  to  its  adtaMi 
Ttodlj,  moTe  from  the  T%rii 
a  tboQsaad  or  tweive  htudrsd  oSnto 
the  east.  Yon  liave  been  tnfflffiif 
acrL>ss  Persia,  and  yon  find  youidf « 
tbe  ladss.  Ask  not,  for  it  b  of  m 
:2:7W'r:a2ce,  bow  much  of  this  eoustrj 
s::.':  owns  the  amhority  of  the  MA 
h.>w  xaacb  the  aathority  of  tbs  Do» 
asee  prince  ^hah  Sooja,  or  of  niair 
srvc.VienSa  AH  this  lias  floetiuiiA 
sinv-^  the  time  of  Nadir  Schah— tfaiik 
fc7  the  last  period  of  100  yean.  Bdl 
the  PcKian  Schafa  is  quite  as  rnneh  1, 
▼7t%-^k,  a  phaotoiDy  as  the  Torkish 
:ar.  As  enquirr,  made  byordvifl 
N&p:lec-n,  is  10  the  amount  of  tbe  I^ 
*:&-  rv^puIsiioD,  reported,  that  iatk 
li*:  krva,  which  v.if  jon  assome  &r 
ir.e  raturkl  limits  the  Tigris  to  tki 
we<t.  tbe  Indus  to  the  east,  the  (his 
acd  the  Caspian  to  the  north)  vesU 
n^peac  the  dimensions  of  HiadisM 
aca  ouirht  therefore  naturally  to  eaifj 
a  population  of  ten  times  thirty-tvo 
miuiocs  ;he  population  of  FrtfC; 
theie  wrre— how  many  ?  SoiBftl'*°ff 
under  tweWe  miliions.     Here  lies  tkf 


capital  delusion  restiiig  npon  Enropot 
minds.  All  Oriental  nations  exifgt* 
rate  upon  impulse,  Tlut  sort  01  ex- 
cess is  the  uniform  disease  of  debili9< 
Thev  exiig^rate  also  upon  prindm 
and  as  a  duty  to  their  prince.  We 
m\i«l  Y«inemVMt — ^the  «t^HttipsI  fiicO 
are  11.%^  «t  \)to>&|^  \«twix^  V| 
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tal  people  for  any  statistical  purpose/ 
bat  merely  to  flatter  their  sovcrcij^n. 

ace  the  ridiculous  legend  of  333 
ons  in  China  :  a  number  which 
betrays  its  own  artificial  coinage.  We 
do  not  believe  that  China  has  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  a  hundred  millions ; 
nor  should  we  readily  lend  an  ear  even 
to  that  amounts  were  it  not  for  the  long 
periods  of  repose  which  China  has  fre- 
quently enjoyed.  Mean  time  it  is  an 
important  suggestion-^that  Eastern 
nations  presume  the  Europeans  to  boas 
negligent  of  truth  as  themselves.  And 
lience  it  is  that  China,  fur  instancoi 
derives  her  insolent  undervaluation  of 
our  empire.  They  understand  no 
modes  of  power  but  such  as  can  be 
expressed  by  numbers  and  extent ; 
hearing  the  very  moderate  claims 
vhich  we  make  on  either  head  for 
England,  and  applying  the  common 
Eastern  allowance  to  our  estimate,  as 
eoming  from  interested  parties^  they 
conceive  it  to  be  a  matter  of  course 
that  we  must  be  a  very  subordinate 
power.  This  great  source  of  error 
should  not  be  neglected.  Returning 
mean,  time  to  the  Persian  empire, 
which  gave  occasion  for  the  digression, 
ve  may  not  only  repeat  our  assertion 
that  it  is  miserably  depopulated  by  the 
course  of  events  through  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  but  we  will  add  that,  as 
respects  all  intrinsic  strength,  Persia 
would  long  since  have  been  swallowed 
np  by  Russia,  were  it  not  for  two  ob- 
stacles: one  is  the  British  support; 
the  other  is  the  difficulties  which  Rus- 
sia would  find  in  carrying  on  her 
administration  of  a  Mahometan  peo- 
ple. It  is  true,  that  many  tribes  or 
nations  living  under  the  Russian 
sceptre  are  Mahometan :  but  these  are 
generally  entrusted  to  the  government 
of  their  own  native  princes. 

It  is,  however,  a  broad  indbputable 
fact — ^that  were  Russia  disposed  to  che- 
rish martial  feuds  with  the  British  na- 
tion, she  would  find  it  incomparably 
easier  to  make  the  conquest  of  all  Persia, 
than  to  wrest  so  much  as  a  petty  pro- 
vince from  Hindostan.  Why  is  it  that 
onr  journals  have  overlooked  this  fact 
— so  important  in  itself^  and  so  fatal  to 
all  their  nypothesis  of  a  Russian  yearn- 
ing after  India?  Why  should  India 
be  a  more  glittering  prize  than  Persia? 
As  mere  territorial  conquests,  the  one 
would  be  as  tempting  as  the  other: 
but,  measured  on  the  scale  of  difficulty, 
Persia  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle  com- 
pared  witb  IJwJostan, 
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Now  resume  the  review  : — On  the 
Bosphorus  stands  the  whole  represent 
tative  force  of  Christendom  ready  for 
operating  upon  that  section  of  Asia. 
A  thousand  miles  to  the  east,  in  Ar- 
menia, stands  a  Russian  system  of 
power  and  moral  force  prepared  to 
act  southwards  and  eastwards.  A 
thousand  miles  further  to  the  east 
stands  an  English  system,  of  the  same 
mixed  quality,  in  AflTghaubtan.  A 
thousand  miles  to  the  east  of  that 
stands  a  permanent  system  of  British 
influence  acting  upon  Burmese  Asia, 
&c.  And  finally,  at  a  thousand  miles 
east  of  this  is  now  going  on  such 
a  demonstration  of  British  aggressive 
power,  as  must  place  our  future  inter- 
course with  China  upon  a  footing 
suited  to  our  dignity.  Even  in  the 
extreme  part  of  Asia  a  new  influence 
will  probably  arise  for  Christian  na- 
tions upon  the  inert  masses  of  the 
East. 

But  for  the  present  that  is  less  im- 
portant. It  is  sufficient  that  from  the 
Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  westwards 
to  the  Bosphorus,  comprehending 
three  stages  of  a  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  miles  each,  the  Oriental  po« 
pulation  is  henceforwards  intervelned 
and  penetrated  by  Christian  civilisa- 
tion, in  a  way  that  secures  the  rapid 
triumph  of  both  elements  in  that  com- 
pound power.  The  European  civilisa- 
tion will  come  first ;  theft  Christianity, 
which  has  been  the  parent  of  that  ci» 
vilization,  will,  in  this  case,  follow — 
it  will  follow  in  the  train  of  what  for 
ourselves  have  been  its  results.  To  the 
most  timid  of  speculators  this  cannot 
appear  doubtful,  because  the  migor 
part  of  the  problem  has  been  already 
accomplished.  The  population  of 
Hindostan,  which  is  really  great  in  a 
positive  sense,  though  very  small  in 
relation  to  the  extent  of  India,  has 
been  already  placed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  European  civilisation*  A 
law  code,  modified  by  our  lights,  re- 
gulates their  jurisprudence.  Their 
commerce,  diplomacy,  taxation,  war, 
treatment  of  prisoners,  &c.,  all  are 
thoroughly  British  in  their  moral 
principles,  and  Asiatic  only  in  the 
adaptation  of  these  principles  to  cli- 
mate or  ancient  usage.  What  has 
been  actually  accomplished  for  the 
population  of  Hindostan,  may  be  an- 
ticipated with  less  difficulty  for  the 
much  smaller  ^^puXaXXoxi  \a  VVkftN*]  «ftX. 
In  the  first  great  c\\«TO\iet  we%Vw^^^'«»* 
stretching  from  Wvelwiiw&XQXVi^'^^^"^^** 
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two  Christian  powers  arc  now  opcra- 
tiiipf  in?le:ul  of  the  one  which  has  rc- 
vohilioxiized  India.    Thcseeouil  ^roat 
chamber  westwards,  from  the  'ri;,'ris 
to  the  St.*a  of  Marmora,  is  now .  not 
only  under  the  operation  of  all  Chris- 
tian nations  who  trade  to  the  Levant, 
but  is  actually  taken  under  the  aur- 
r«i//fl/iccof  the  great  Christian  p<iw\.TS. 
In  this  instance  wo  see  the  slow  but 
sure  advance  <»f  European  li;rlit.     At 
the   end    of  the  last   century,  when 
France  mailo  a  lawless   inva>ion   of 
Kjrypt,  no   interest  was   excited  Vy 
th.i't  act,  (apart  from  that  of  curiotity,) 
except  in  Kn;^land,  and    there  only 
from  anxiety  for  India.     Ky^q>^  was 
shut  out  from  the  Kiirn'pean  b  Jaii'-e 
of  power.     Now,  creepiiij^  like  a  tide 
Dver  a  llat  surface  of  shore,  jjradu  dly 
the    Kuropean    system  «»f  (liplouiatic 
calculations  has  reached  Tfj)  pt,  Syria, 
and  A:*ia  Minor.   Another  ^encr.ition 
will  probably  carry  this  tide  beyond 
the  Tigris  ;  and  if  I'eri^ia  should  ^tili 
exist  at  that  era,  she,  like  Turkey, 
will  have  her  ruins  prop]K.'d  up  by  a 
conpfress  of  European  princes. 

lUit  whatever  ma)  be  the  fate  of 
])articular  sovereigns  or  dynasties,  no- 
body can  fail  to  sec  in  this  regular 
succession  and  chain  of  European 
armies,  (acting,  observe,  everywhere 
as  organizing  forces,  not  ns  blind  con< 
querors  ;)  in  these  repeating  tele- 
graphs for  carrying  European  influ- 
ences overthe  whole  of  southern  Asia, 
(that  is,  the  whole  of  Asia  not  already 
in  Christian  hands,)  that  the  great 
preliminary  work  is  linished  of  posting 
and  bringinpT  to  bear  the  machinery  of 
a  new  civilisation.  All  the  powers 
iiavc  taken  up  their  positions.  It 
ought  to  strike  every  man  who  fancies 
that  MahomcUinism  (because  better 
than  idolatry)  is  compatible  with  a 
high  order  of  civilisation,  that  it  has 
never  yet  succeeded  under  any  cir- 
euiustances  in  winning  for  a  people 
these  results :  1.  Civil  liberty,  or  im- 
munity from  the  bloodiest  despotism. 
"2.  The  power  of  terminating  from 
within  any  intestine  tumults  :  nothing 
but  the  sword  ever  heals  dissensions 
in  the  East.  3.  Any  such  cohesive 
])ower  as  enabled  a  people  to  resist 
foreign  invaders;  military  conquest 
passes  like  a  galo  of  wind  through 
•astern  nations.     4.  AboTC  all,  any 


jirogressive  state.     In  every  thing  th^; 
E:l^t  has  been  always  improgressive. 

Now,  in  the  certainty  that  this  state 
of  things  must  at  length  come  to  an 
end,  and   that   the   vast   regions    of 
southern  Abia,  (soon  to  have  \ast  pro- 
portionate  populations,)  will  begin  to 
partake  in  tlie  great  movement  of  the 
human  race  as  now  occupying;  the  two 
continents  of  Europe  and    Amines, 
W(>  M-e  a  pledge  of  pacific  counsels  for 
bdtii  Uu^siaand  England.  Thoground 
is  so  vast,  and  Perji  i  so  nnich  of  a 
nearer  temptation  to  Russia,  that  we 
see  no  o])ening  even  for  a  future  am- 
bition pointing  to  India.     The  petty 
objects  of  ambition  that  might  have 
ariM-n  on  a  more   limited  scale,  arc 
abMuhed   by  the  grander  necessities 
opened  upon  each  nation  through  tiie 
ncv    civilisation    which    both     have 
assisted  to  ditiuse.     Mere  space  is  an 
ob>ta(-lo  to  private  objuctf.      Kuttia, 
if  hhe  were  even  the  contiuering  power 
that  ^he  is  supposed,  could  ni-t  venture 
to  leave  I\'r>ia  in  her  rear  unappro- 
priated.    And   in  the  additional  cer- 
t:tiiity  that  neither  nation  is  seeking, 
or  ciuld  rationally  seek,  anv  territorial 
expauhion,  we  see  a  far  happier  range 
of  iiilluence  opened  to  each  in  the  new 
duties  which  will  arise  out  of  their 
new   bituations.      The   practical  and 
the  real  will,  in  this  instance,  prove 
more  splendid  than  the  fanciful  or  the 
ambitious.     As  to  any  other  influence 
of  Russia,  have  we  not  all  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  it  exists  ?  The  whole 
of  southern  Europe  is  desperately  and 
daugerou^ly  sidd  to  levelling  schemes 
of  politics.     Spain  is  probably  on  the 
brink  of  bloody  civil  struggles.     The 
French  people  will  not    sutler   any 
check  to   be  applied  from  without. 
All  of  us  are  threatened  by  the  con- 
tagion.    In  sucIl  a  situation  we  do 
not  seek  fur  models  of  civil  instiiu- 
tions  in  Russia.     Her  people  are  not 
ripe   for  such  institutions.     It  is  uf 
more  importance  to  us  what  will  bo 
the  influence  of  Russia  abroad.     And 
then,  considering  the  excess   which 
exists  in    southern    Europo    to   tlia 
whole  politics  of  destniction,  we  have 
reason  to  think  it  happy  for  us  all  that 
in  northern  Europe  exists  an  eqaal 
bias  towards  the  excess  of  principles 
of  Conservation. 
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Ten  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
Lord  Grey  and  the  Whigs,  on  the 
16th  November  1830,  were  called  to 
the  helm  of  affairs,  and  a  new  system 
of  government  in  every  department 
communicated  to  the  British  empire. 
The  consequences  of  this  change,  long 
obviated  by  the  good  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  averted  by  the  strenuous  pa- 
triotism of  the  Conservatives,  are  now 
to  all  appearance  about  to  fall  upon 

MS, 

It  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  pre- 
sent period  is  fruitful  in  great  events, 
and  probably  it  will  be  still  more  in- 
strumental in  dispelling  great  illu- 
sions, than  in  the  production  of  me- 
morable achievements.  The  good  for- 
tune which  in  so  extraordinary  a  way 
has  hitherto  attended  the  Reform  ad- 
ministration of  England,  is  now  ap- 
Sarently  drawing  to  its  close ;  and, 
ke  the  disasters  which  accumulated 
round  the  latter  days  of  Napoleon, 
the  consequences  of  our  infatuation 
and  our  neglects,  are  now  likely  to 
fall  upon  us  with  accumulated  forc^ 
and  a  violence  which  must  either  de- 
stroy the  empire,  or,  dispelling  its  for- 
mer errors,  bring  it  back  to  a  more 
sober  and  rational  train  of  thought. 

All  the  great  delusions  which  have 
overspread  the  nation  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  changed  its  ideas 
and  policy  so  much,  that  a  stranger 
was  at  a  loss  to  discover,  at  least  in 
the  ruling  party  of  Great  Britain,  any 
traces  of  the  former  character  by 
which  the  nation  was  distinguished, 
and  in  its  external  policy  any  relic  of 
the  wisdom  by  which  it  was  once  go- 
verned, are  now  at  once  producing 
their  natural  effects,  and  involving  us 
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in  a  maze  of  difficulties  and  perplex!^ 
ties,  from  which  even  the  wisest  can- 
not see  our  escape,  and  at  the  magni- 
tude of  which  even  the  bravest  cannot 
avoid  feeling  a  certain  degree  of  ap- 
prehension. To  whatever  quarter  we 
look,  whether  to  our  financial  system 
—our  military  and  naval  prepara- 
tions—our foreign  policy— our  inter- 
nal government — or  our  eecleuastical 
measures,  the  change  has  been  equally 
startling  and  universal.  And  the  con- 
sequences of  our  misdeeds  seem  to 
have  been  reserved  for  the  special 
purpose  of  falling  upon  us  at  the  same 
time,  and  with  such  concentrated  force 
as  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  most  preju- 
diced, and  bring  home  conviction  to 
the  most  obdurate  understanding. 

The  first  grand  delusion  which 
overspread  the  nation,  was  that  of  Re- 
form ;  and  to  its  success  all  the  others 
may  be  ascribed.  We  were  told,  and 
the  majority  of  the  people  believed, 
that  this  grand  healing  measure  would 
remedy  all  the  evils  of  the  state ;  that 
restoring,  not  altering  the  constitu- 
tion, it  wotdd  pour  new  life  into  the 
aged  veins  of  the  monarchy ;  that  de- 
stroying the  tyranny  of  the  oligarchy, 
it  would  bring  the  policy  of  govern- 
ment into  harmony  with  the  wishes  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  and  that, 
drying  up  the  sources  of  social  misery 
and  popular  discontent,  it  would  exhi- 
bit to  the  world  the  blessed  example 
of  a  free,  prosperous,  and  an  united 
people.  Ten  years  now  have  elapsed 
since  these  doctrines  wer^  first  offi- 
cially announced  from  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment by  Lord  Grey's  admini- 
stration, and  eight  since  lliey  "we'Wj 
practicaWy  caiiit^VsiVoeSi^^W'^^^'^ 
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the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  What  and  bcneBcial  effect  of  this  syttem, 
h.-H  been  the  cifect  of  this  nii^litj  that  the  sinking  fund,  which  in  17^ 
change,  now  that  its  results  have  to  a  amounted  only  to  one  milliuD  bterling, 
certain  digree  at  least  been  tried  by  had  risen  in  1813,  by  the  mere  effect 
experience  ?  Has  the  policy  of  go-  of  unbroken  accumuialionj  to  fifteeo 
vernment  been  brought  into  harmony  millions  sterling  a-ycar  ;  and  at  the 
with  the  wishes  of  the  mnjority  of  tiie  same  rate  of  progress  it  would  by  this 
people?  Have  social  misery,  politi-  time  have  been  paying  off  above  forty 
cal  discontent  disappeared  ?  Are  the  millions  sterling  a-^ear  ;  and,  as  lu 
speeelies  of  the  demaj^ogue — the  torch  Alison  has  demonstrated  in  his  ^ii- 
of  the  incendiary — the  spear  of  tlie  tory  of  Europe^  would  have  paid  %M 
traitor,  unknown  in  the  land?  The  the  whole  naiional  debt  by  the  year 
result  avowrdly  has  been  diametrical-  1H4.*J.*  The  extraordinary  pre^»aI« 
ly  the  reverse;  popular  di>eontent  of  the  years  1813  and  1814  prubibly 
was  never  so  wide  t^pread  or  formida-  remlered  the  appropriation  of  part  uf 
ble  since  the  mas»es  of  the  middle  rla»s  the  sinking  fund  unavoidable;  bur, 
were  iustalUd  in  power;  the  Char-  unhappily,  the  Whigs  instantly  seized 
ti.<*ts  have  succeeded  to  the  Radicals;  upon  the  popular  outcry  which  this 
the  S«)cialists  to  the  Dissenters  ;  a  sort  temporary  expedient  afforded^  and 
of  moody  de^pair  ban  seized  upon  the  never  ceased  clamouring^  about  tbe 
working  classes  at  finding  they  have  burden  of  taxation,  till  they  got  tbe 
derived  no  benefit  whatever,  but  suf-  people  so  far  infatuated  as  to  demind 
fered  many  injuries  by  all  the  changes  yearly  the  repeal  of  one  indirect  tax 
from  which  they  were  led  to  expect  after  another,  till  a  revenue  uf  five  and 
so  much:  the  flames  of  Bristol,  the  forty  millions  sterling  was  surreudered 
sack  of  Nottingham,  the  plunder  of  to  the  popular  outcry,  and  it  was  reo* 
Birmingham,  the  int^urrcction  at  dcred  a  matter  of  perfect  imposaibi- 
Newport,  have  den'ons^tratcd  how  wide  lity  to  continue  the  accumulation  of 
spread  and  bitter  is  the  feeling  of  ex-  any  surplus  in  the  bands  of  Govem- 
asperation  which  pervades  the  mind  ment  above  the  necessary  expenditure, 
of  the  working  classes  at  the  manner  Notwithstanding  this  popular  resiit- 
in  which  they  havt!  been  deceived ;  and  auce,  the  Conservatives  cuntrivedi  be- 
niurc  blood  has  been  shed  and  more  tweeu  1815  and  1H30,  topay  offeigluy 
misery  inflicted  in  stiffling  insurrection  millions  of  the  public  debt,  and  left  to 
during  the  ei^ht  years  that  have  their  successors  a  clear  surplus  reft- 
elapsed  since  the  great  healing  men-  uuc  of  i.'2,UU0,000  a-ycar.  But  with 
sure  was  passed,  than  during  the  one  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  office  an 
hundred  and  forty  that  had  elapsed  entire  new  system  was  introduced, 
from  the  Revoluiion  to  that  time.  Concession  to  popular  outcry  was  tbe 
The  next  great  delussion  which  has  order  of  the  day  ;  and  tax  after  tax  wis 
overh])read  the  nation  for  the  last  repealed  till  this  surplus  was  entirely 
twenty  years  from  the  incessant  efforts  debtroycd.  The  re>ult,  long  concealed 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  which,  during  from  the  nation  by  the  juggles  of  fior 
the  ten  years  that  they  have  been  in  unciers,  and  the  perpetual  exhibitiot 
power,  they  have  been  enabled  practi-  of  fallacious  books,  has  now  beconia 
cally  to  carry  into  effect,  has  related  apparent,  and  has  attracted  the  noties 
to  the  subject  of  our  finances.  From  Cven  of  the  most  inconsiderate.  All 
the  year  1786,  when  Mr  Pitt,  with  pro-  pretence  of  maintaining  asurplusabovs 
pbctic  wisdom,  first  established  the  ad-  the  expenditure  has  now  ceased.  Sines 
mirable  system  of  a  sinking  fund,  the  year  1837  a  deficit,  constantly  in- 
down  to  the  year  1813,  when,  under  creasing,  has  been  exhibited  in  tha  ez- 
thc  pressure  of  a  foreign  warfare,  the  penditureabove  the  receipts;  and  in  tbt 
system  was  unhappily  broken  in  upon,  year  1839  this  deficit,  in  a  nation  pot- 
it  was  the  invariable  policy  of  our  sessing  beyond  any  other  on  tbe  face 
Government  to  set  aside  a  certain  sum  of  the  earth  the  elements  of  riches  and 
yearly  for  the  formation  of  a  sinking  national  strength,  amonntedj  accord- 
fund,  to  be  reserved  as  a  sacred  depo-  ing  to  the  finance  accounts,  io  tbs 
sit,  non  tangendum,  non  movendum,  enormous  sum  of  one  million  five  huB- 
even  during  the  most  pressing  political  dred  and  forty  thousand  pounds.  As 
necessities.     Such  was  tbe  wonderful  if,  too,  to  demonstrate  how  atteri|y 
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reckless  our  rulers  were  in  regard  to 
all  such  consequences,  and  bow  reso- 
lute they  were,  at  all  hazards,  to  main- 
tain the  show  of  economical  measures 
at  a  time  when  they  had  well  nigh 
brought  ruin  upon  the  resources  of  the 
eouDtry,  they  selected  this  periud  fur 
introducing  the  penny  postage,  and 
thereby  sacrificed  above  eleven  hun- 
dred thousand  a-year  of  well  paid  re- 
Tenue,  which  nobody  felt  and  no  one 
oared  for ;  and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  nation,  which,  if  Mr  Pitt's  finan- 
cial policy  had  been  adhered  to,  would 
have  been  burdened  at  this  moment 
irith  scarcely  any  debt,  and  have  been 
possessed  of  a  clear  surplus  revenue  of 
at  least  twenty  millions  a-year  above 
its  necessary  expenditure,  tinds  itself 
now  saddled  with  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-five  millions  of  debt,  and  a  reve- 
nue sinking  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  the 
falling  off  of  the  year  ending  I  st  Octo- 
ber 1840,  as  compari'd  with  the  one 
preceding,  is  £670,000,  and  on  the 
quarter  ending  5ih  October  1840,  as 
compared  with  the  same  quarter  of 
1839,  of  £531,000,  being  at  tbe  rate 
of  above  £2,124,000  a-year! 

Another  favourite  delusion,   with 
which  the  Whigs  for  the  last  thirty 

J  rears  have  blinded  the  nation,  rc- 
ates  to  its  religious  concerns,  and, 
in  particular,  the  management  of  the 
Rumish  population  of  Ireland.  Fur 
137  years  before  the  year  1829,  when 
a  different  system  was  adopted,  it  had 
been  the  fixed  policy  of  this  country 
to  hold  its  religious  institutions  as 
finally  fixed  at  the  Revolution,  and  at 
all  hazard  to  maintain  the  Protestant 
aacendancy  over  those  professing  the 
creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
national  policy  in  this  vital  particular 
was  founded  not  merely  upon  a  con- 
Kientious  and  bona  fide  conviction 
that  the  Protestant  Church  maintained 
the  true  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  that,  to  support  the  Romish 
creed,  was  to  desert  the  most  sacred 
duty  of  Government — that  of  provid- 
ing the  means  of  public  instruction  in 
the  true  principles  of  belief  to  its  sub- 
jects,—>but  also  of  the  long  experience 
which  the  GoTernment  had  had  of  the 
national  character  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  experienced  impossibility 
of  trusting  its  barbarous  and  inflam- 
mable inhabitants  with  any  portion  of 
that  self-government,  which,  as  it  is 
the  highest  prerogative  and  first  pri- 
Tilege  of  man^  zo  caa  be  safely  en- 


trusted only  to  those  who  are  already 
f.ir  advanced  in  the  career  of  civili- 
sation. 

In  1829,  however,  the  Whigs  suc- 
ceeded, by  dint  of  a  clamouF  which 
they  had  maintained  incessantly  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  in  persuading  the 
British  legislature  to  overlook  the  ob- 
vious discrepancies  between  the  intel- 
lectual growth  of  the  different  races 
of  the  empire,  to   confer  the  same 
civil  rights  upon  all,  and  to  remove 
all    disabilities    hitherto    consequent 
upon  the  profession  of  a  foreign  and 
hostile  faith.     Immediate  and  lasting 
tranquillity,    unbounded    prosperity, 
and  the  rapid  assimilation  of  the  ha- 
bits of  the  Irish  poor  to  those  of  the 
English   labourers,  were  confidently 
predicted  by  the  promoters  of  thia 
great  change,  and  fondly  anticipated 
by  its  reluctant  supporters  on  this  side 
of  the  channel.     Keligiuus  difference, 
civil  discord,  were  to  cease  in  the 
Emerald  Isle  ;  agitation  was  to  termi- 
nate from  the  removal  of  its  object ; 
O^Connell,  from  the  great  agitator, 
was  to  sink  down  into  a  nini  prius 
lawyer.      Have    these   effects     been 
realized?      Has  religious  animosity, 
civil   discord,    ceased    in    the    Iriish 
plains  ?     Is  murder  and  conflagration 
unknown  in  its  fields?     Has  O'Con- 
neil  sunk  into  a  nisi  prius  lawyer,  and 
are  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  grateful  for  the  emancipation 
they  have  received,  to  be  now  num- 
bered among  the  loyal  and  faithful 
subjects  of  the  British  empire  ?     The 
result  notoriously  has  been  in  every 
respect  the  reverse ;  the  misery  and 
savage  habits  of  the  people  continue 
unabated  ;  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  murders,  and  confiagrationa 
of  houses  innumerable,  are  annually 
committed  in  that  frightful  scene  of 
desolation.       O'Connell  himself,*  so 
far  from  being  sunk  into  a  nisi  prius 
lawyer,  is  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
faction,  which  fiercely  demands  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire;  and  tho 
whole  Catholic  priesthood  are  arrayed 
in  a  league  with  him  to  sever  the  con- 
nexion with  Great  Britain,  and  sub- 
vert the  independence  of  a  country 
from  which  they  have  received  such 
undeserved  benefits. 

The    West    Indies    was    another 
theatre  on  which  the  new  principle! 
of   government,    advocated    by    the 
Whigs,  found  an  ^rnvV^  ^^\^  ^^^  «^^ 
eulaUYo  change.    "De^Xot^lNM  ^s^  ^ 
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evils  of  slavery,  and  especially  negro 
slavery,  ever  have  becn>  and  ever  will 
be,  there  were  yet  many  circumstances 
in  the  condition  of  the  sable  population 
of  the  British  West  India  islands, 
prior  to  the  sudden  emancipation  of 
1834,  which  promised  a  progressive 
and  durable  improvement  m  their  lot. 
The  slave  trade — the  execrable  traffic 
in  human  flcsb-^had  ceased  to  be  car- 
ried on,  under  the  auspices  at  least  of 
the  British  flag  ;  the  African  labour- 
ers of  the  West  India  islands  were  a 
stationary  population ;  experience  had 
proved  that  they  could  muntain  their 
own  numbers ;  the  interests  of  the 
masters,  now  that  they  could  no 
longer  purchase  slaves  from  Africaf 
were  indissolubly  bound  up  with  those 
of  the  labourers  by  whom  alone  their 
estates  could  be  cultivated  ;  and  such 
was  their  generally  prosperous  condi- 
tion,  that  forty  thousand  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica  alone  had  acquired  their 
freedom ;  and  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  to  see  a  slave,  after  living  bet- 
ter than  any  labourer  in  Europe,  lay 
by,  out  of  the  produce  of  the  week, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  labour  for 
himself,  from  L.20  to  L.30  a- year. 
Huro^  then,  was  a  negro  population 
gradually  emerging,  by  the  efforts  of 
its  own  industry,  from  a  state  of  ser- 
vitude, posscssiug  ample  means  of 
purchasing,  by  tolerable  industry,  its 
own  freedom,  and  slowly  acquiring 
the  habits  necessary  to  enable  it  at 
some  future,  though  remote,  period, 
to  bear  the  excitements  and  submit  to 
the  labour  of  freedom.  In  1834,  how- 
ever, the  fatal  spirit  of  precipitate  in- 
novation passed  into  these  beautiful 
colonies;  the  insensible,  but  unha- 
zardous process  by  which  nature  was 
there  softening  the  asperities  of  servi- 
tude, and  preparing  men  for  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom,  was  discharged,  and 
emancipation,  at  a  vast  expense  to 
Groat  Britain,  within  a  few  years 
was  forced  on  a  reluctant  body  of 
proprietors,  and  an  astonished  people. 
Tlie  eflticts  have  been  precisely 
what  all  persons  acquainted  with  tlie 
character  of  the  negro  population,  and 
moderately  versed  in  the  history  cf 
mankind,  had  so  often  predicted.  The 
perilous  experiment  had  totally  failed : 
the  negroes,  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  working,  before  they  had  ac- 


quired the  arUficial  wantSf  and  ftDa 
under  the  moral  chains  wUeli  bU 
civilized  man  to  eontiuoou  labovj 
are  fast  relapsing  into  a  state  of  bo- 
barism.      Labour  is  so  impofecdf 
performed,  and  at  such  irrs^ilar  p^ 
riods,  that  the  prodace  of  the  Bnmk 
islands  has  sunk  to  little  more  this  a 
half  of  what  it  was  in  1834»  wba 
emancipation  passed  ;  and  amidit  iih 
cessant   reports  by  the   stipendiiij 
magistrates  that  every  thing  is  goi^ 
on  well,  and  order  and  indostrj  iisfi 
resumed  their  sway,  the  eztraordiDiiy 
rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  demonstntti 
that  a  vast  and  ruinous  deficieocy  km 
taken  place  in  the  supply  of  that  oe* 
cessary  article,  which  is  daily  ineren- 
ing,  and  promises  soon  to  swallow  vf    \ 
entirely  the  produce  of  those  once  rich    ; 
and  flourishing  colonies.  Nor  is  thuiD. 
Not  only,  between  tho  rise  in  thepriee 
of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  the  interest  of 
the  L.20,000, 000, borrowed  for  the  in- 
demnification of  the  West  India  pio* 
prietors,  is  the  British  empire  dot 
taxed  in  a  sum  little  short  of  three 
millions  annually  for  the  conseqneneei 
of  this  uncalled  for  and  mostnnststei- 
manlike  innovation,  but  the  measure 
itself  has,  by  the  confession  of  iti 
warmest    advocates,    been   attended 
with  unheard  of  disasters  to  the  very 
negro  race  for  whose  benefit  it  was  in- 
tended.    It  appears,  from  the  able 
namphlet  of  Sir  J.  Buxton,  the  wdl- 
known  and  indefatigable  advocate  of 
the  negro  race,  that  the  number  of 
negroes  who  now  cross  the  Atlantic 
is  at  least  150,000  a-ycar,  or  more 
than  double  what  it  was  when  WH- 
berforce  and    Ciarkson   first    begaa 
their  efforts  in  behalf  of  that  oppress- 
ed portion  of  mankind.*     Heartnnd" 
ing  as  this  statement  of  the  result  of 
emancipation  in  the  British  Westlndit 
Islands  is,  it  yet  considerably  falls  short 
of  tho  truth  •  for  it  appears,  from  cal- 
culations made  in  the  latest  publici- 
tions  on  the  subject — an  able  article  in 
the  Edinburtjh   Review  for   October 
1840,   on   Mr  Buxton*s    work— thit 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  slaves  annually  torn  from 
Africa  for   Bruzils,   Cuba,   and  the 
other    slave    colonies    of    the    Nev 
World,  is  little,  if  at  all,  short  of 
250,000  a-ycar.  Their  condition,  tiKS 
it  is  well  known,  both  in  the  passage 
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and  after  they  land  in  the  New  To  such  a  length  did  the  infatuatioa 
'  World,  is  incomparably  worse  than  it  of  government  arrive^  and  such  was 
was  when  the  great  supply  of  sugar  their  terror  at  taking  a  decided  step 
for  the  globe  was  from  the  labour  of  against  the  insurgents,  that  at  a  time 
the  British  colonies  ;  and  yet  such  are  when  warlike  combination  was  going 
the  profits  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  on  in  all  Uie  communes  of  Lower  Ca- 
from  which  the  Whigs  have  volunta-  nada,  they  had  only  3700  British 
lily  excluded  us  by  their  insane  po-  troopsin  the  whole  of  North  America; 
licy,  that  the  sums  annually  expended  and  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  pre« 
by  the  foreign  slave  colonies  on  the  mature  breaking  out  of  the  insurrec- 
-purchase  of  slaves  amounts  to  the  tion,  and  the  accidental  or  providential 
«normou8,  and,  if  not  proved  by  au-  mildness  of  tho  winter,  which  rendered 
-thentic  documents,  incredible  sum  it  possible  to  move  reinforcements  in 
of  seventeen  millions  sterling  a-year:*  December  1837  to  Lower  Canada,  by 
these  purchases  go  on  with  the  utmost  land,  from  New  Brunswick  and  Halt* 
ayidity,  and  in  a  constantly  increasing  fax,  that  these  noble  provinces  were 
ratio,  and  the  sugar  produce  of  those  not  at  that  period  severed,  perhaps  for 
settlements  is  increasing  in  as  rapid  a  ever,  from  the  British  empire, 
rate^  as  that  of  the  British  islands  is  The  result  of  all  this  infatuation  and 
dimmishing.  Thus  the  gap  occasion-  false  system  of  government  is  well 
ed  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  through  known.  Two  different  insurrections 
the  world,  by  the  cessation  of  labour  have  broken  out  within  the  last  three 
in  the  British  islands,  has  been  filled  years  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence^ 
up  in  the  most  woful  and  disastrous  of  which  have  only  been  suppressed  by 
all  ways,  viz.  by  a  prodigious  increase  a  vast  display  of  force  and  enormous 
in  the  importation  of  slaves  into  fo-  waste  of  treasure ;  and  which  have 
reign  colonies,  and  the  English  nation  left,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  seeds  of 
-is  taxed  three  millions  sterling  a-year  permanent  and  irremediable  heart- 
to  ruin  its  own  noble  colonies,  triple  burnings  between  the  British  and 
the  slave  trade  in  extent,  and  quadru-  French  races.  The  permanent  garri- 
ple  it  in  horror  throughout  the  globe,  son  of  the  noble  American  colonies 
Canada  also  has  been  tho  theatre  of  has  been  increased  to  14,000  men ; 
tho  new  system  of  British  Govern-  the  two  rebellions  have  been  sup- 
ment.  Depending  upon  the  support  pressed  at  a  cost  only  of  L.  1,200^000; 
of  the  masses,  fanned  into  power  by  and  the  American  marauders,  taking 
the  impulse  of  democratic  passion,  and  advantage  of  the  distractions  of  the 
■Bustidned  there  by  the  efi^orts  of  demo-  country,  and  the  obvious  weakness  of 
cratic  cupidity,  tho  Reform  minis-  the  British  executive,  commenced,  and 
try  were  under  tho  necessity,  or  fan-  long  carried  on,  a  system  of  piratical 
cied  themselves  under  the  necessity,  aggression  along  the  whole  frontier* 
of  giving  the  same  encouragement  to  which  has  been  suppressed  only  by 
agitation  and  incipient  rebellion  in  the  awful  but  necessary  act  of  hanging 
those  provinces  which  they  had  so  thirty-seven  prisoners  in  cold  blood. 
long  given  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  Under  Meanwhile,  tho  American  executive* 
Lord  Glenelg*s  administration,  and  seeing  that  a  favourable  opportunity 
Lord  Gusford's  viceroyalty,  Papineau  had  arrived,  immediately  revived  their 
and  his  republican  adherents  were  as  old,  but  never-abandoned  pretensions 
much  fostered  in  Canada,  as  OXon**  on  the  Maine  frontier;  and  tho  two 
nell  and  the  Romish  priesthood  had  countries  have  ever  since  stood  on  the 
so  long  been  in  Ireland ;  the  loyal  and  verge  of  a  rupture  which  may  prove 
truly  patriotic  British  inhabitants  were  almost  fatal  to  both,  by  the  temptation 
disgusted  and  insulted  by  tho  encou-  afibrdedto  American  cupidity  from  the 
ragement  openly  given  to  the  seditious  excited  passions  and  paralysed  strength 
of  French  extraction  and  antinational  of  the  British  North  American  posses- 
principles  ;  until  at  length  it  was  hard  sors.  Hitherto  the  danger  has  been 
to  say  whether  discontent  prevailed  averted  by  the  unshaken  fortitude  and 
most  widely  in  the  British  raco  which  loyal  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
was  striving  to  maintain,  or  the  French,  British  North  American  provinces; 
which  was  using  every  efibrt  to  sub-  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long 
"vert,  the  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  this  patriotic  forbearance    and  Nic- 
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tue  will  continue^  and  whether  ruin-  and    the    Britiali    emignntt  to  the 

008  discontents  will  not  break   out  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence,  amoBBC- 

in  one  party  or  the  other,  when  it  is  ing  to  28,000  in  the  year   IH36«  kti 

ascertained  how  the  balance  of  parties  fallen  dowa  in  the  year  1838  to  ks 

stands  on  the  first  formation  of  the  than  3000.* 

proposed  united  legislature  ;  and  thus  While  wonnda,  all  but irretrienbkb 

it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  have  thus  been  inflicted  by  ourlibeni 

fierce  passions  implanted  in  our  North  rulers,  on  the  western  parta  of  onrmt 

American  colonists  by  the  culpable  dominions,  dangera.    perfaapi  in  thi 

and  reckless  conduct  of  the  Reform  end  of  a  still  mure  aerioua  kind,  ban 

Ministry  in  encouraging  French  re-  from  the  same  system  of  policy  aeea* 

publicanism  and  sedition  on  the  banks  mulated  round   our  eaatem  enpiia 

of  the  St  Lawrence,  may  not  in  the  That  our  empire  in  India  la  dMt» 

end  prove  fatal  to  the  British  dominion  pire  of  the  sword  |  that  It  ia  laiii- 

orer  the  noble  and  rising  states  in  that  tained  by  force,  or  the  preaiige  of  ea» 

quarter  of  the  world.  quest,  is  well  known  to  every  penoib 

The  recklessness   with  which  the  even    superficially    acquainted   wilk 

Refurm  Ministry  have  put  in  hazard  eastern  afiairs.     In  1 826,  onr  eaitoi 

the  Tast  and  unbounded  interests  of  army  amounted  to  290,000  men,  M 


of  the   British   commercial   navy  is  and  not  only  waa  nearly  a  third  of 

wound  up  with  our  possession  of  the  this  noble  force  disbanded,  bat  tbi 

American  and  West  India  colonies,  whole  naval  force  at  Bombay  wasfoU 

The  commercial   tonhage  employed  or    dismantled.      The    consequenoei 

between  Great  Britain   and  Canada  that  might  naturally  be  expected,  have 

and'the  West  Indies,  stood,  in  1836,  now  fully  realized  themteWea.    Ui- 

as  follows : bounded  discontent  waa  excited  in  our 

Tool.  Indian  possessions  by  these  ill- judged 

With  the  West  Indies,       .    247»000  reductions,  and  the  vaat  number  of 

With  Canada,  .        .     680j0U0  soldiers  whom  they  sent  back  from  the 

■  —  elevated  position  of  a  aepoy  to  their 
927.000  pristine  poverty;  while  the  curtail- 
Thus  927.000  tons,  or  fully  one-third  ment  of  the  emolumenta  of  the  officen 
of  the  British  Navy  cariiod  on  in  and  non-commissioned  oflBcers,  kii 
British  bottoms,  is  dependent  on  the  diffused  a  wide  spread  feeling  of  dii- 
trade  with  our  American  and  West  content  throughout  that  vital  ponioD 
India  Colonies,  and  would  of  course  of  our  eastern  population.  Ttae  na- 
be,  in  a  great  part,  lost  to  the  British  tural  consequences  were,  contempt 
empire,  if  they  became  independent,  abroad,  discontent  at  home,  dissatif* 
or  passed  into  the  power  of  our  ene-  faction  among  our  military  suppoit- 
mies.  And  even  although  such  an  erii,  treachery  among  our  subaidisid 
extreme  disaster  were  not  to  happen,  allifS,  and  a  general  convictioB 
yet  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  how  throughout  the  whole  of  Asia,  that 
rapidly  the  misconduct  of  the  Reform  our  empire  was  rapidly  approacbiDf 
ministry  is  working  upon  the  prospe-  its  fall ;  that  external  iusult  might  hi 
rity  of  these  colonies,  and  the  market  offered  to  us  with  impunity,  and  iDte^ 
which  they  afford  for  British  industry,  nal  conspiracy  at  length  overtom  the 
The  commercial  tonnage  to  the  West  colossal  fabric  of  our  eastern  domio" 
Indies,   which  in   183G  amounted  to  ions. 

247.000  tons,  had    fallen    down,   in         The  consequences  of  all  this  infato- 

1839,  to   185,000,  inconsequence  of  ation  have  now  sufficiently  manifiesied 

the  rapid  diminution  of  agricultural  themselves.     The  Russians,  deeming 

produceof  the  West  India  inlands  after  on   reasonable  grounds  our  naiioosl 

the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  ;  while  strength     and     spirit     irrecoyerably 

the  British  exports  to  Canada,  which  broken,  commenced  the  usual  system 

in  1836  had  reached  L. 2, 700,000,  had  of  incessant  inirieue  and  pacific  ea* 

sunk  down  in  1838,  from  the  effects  croachment  in   Central   Asia;   their 

'  the  insurrection,  to   L.  1,540,000;  agents    were    discovered    fomenting 
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faostilitieB  af^aiost  the  British  authori- 
ty in  the  northern  provinces  of  India* 
while  their  serious  encroachments  on* 
aod  entire  command  of  Persia*  as  well 
as  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of 
Herat,  hy  the  Sultaun  of  that  country* 
Tinder  their  direction*  and  with  the  aid 
«f  their  enjEnneers,  clearly  sliowed  that 
their  opinion  of  the  supinoness  of 
England  had  become  so  strong  as  to 
make  them  proceed  on  the  belief  that 
Ibe  moment  for  action  had  arrived. 
The  native  powers  of  India*  who  are 
now  retained  under  our  influence*  en- 
eouraged  by  these  advances  on  the 
part  of  Russia*  and  hy  the  weakness 
and  discontent  which  the  enormous 
■reductions  in  our  naval  and  military 
establishments  produced*  throughout 
our  Indian  empire,  entered  into  a  wide 
apread  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  overturn  our  Indian  empire* 
and  share  its  dominion  among  them- 
aelves)  and  what  is  very  remarkable* 
and  decisive  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  idea  had  spread  among  the  peo- 

gle*  the  Rajahs*  who  were  found  to 
ave  made  the  most  extensive  prepa- 
rations for  this  general  outbreak*  were 
those  whose  dtiminions  were  situated 
in  the  most  southern  extremities  of 
the  Indian  peninsula.  Even  the  Chi- 
nese so  far  forgot  the  usual  timid  and 
pacific  tenor  of  their  policy,  as  to  deem 
It  safe  to  kick  the  dying  lion  ;  and  a 
system  of  aggression  and  insult  to  the 
British  residents  at  Canton  was  com- 
menced* which  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated  by  an  independent  state. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been*  that 
at  the  very  time  when  we  were  actu- 
ally engaged  in  hostilities  with  our 
North- American  subjects*  and  hourly 
threatened  with  rupture  with  the 
United  States  in  consequence  of  the- 
disputed  boundary,  we  were  compelled 
to  plunge  into  two  perilous  and  dis- 
tant wars  to  redeem  our  credit  and  re- 
establish our  influence  in  Asia.  The 
attack  upon  Herat,  the  intrigues  of 
Russia  in  the  North  of  India*  render- 
'  ed  it  indispensable  to  make  a  despe- 
rate eWoTi  to  regain  our  declining  in- 
fluence in  Central  Asia*  while  the  in- 
tolerable impudence  of  the  Chinese* 
springing  from  the  degradation  of  our 
national  character  in  the  East*  ren- 
dered it  indispensable  to  undertake  an 
expedition  on  a  great  scale  against 
the  Celestial  empire.  The  Aff^^han- 
Istan  expedition  will  cost  five  mil- 
lions* the  Chinese  atleitst  twotiiillions 
Bterling,  Thus,  not  only  haBOVucEsAi^ 


em  empire  been  involved  in  enormous 
expenses  by  the  distant  expeditions* 
rendered  unavoidable  through  the  dis- 
astrous eftects  of  these  uncalled-for 
reductions*  but  the  very  existence  of 
our  Indian  dominions  has  been  made 
to  hang*  as  it  were,  suspended  upon  a 
thread.  A  considerable  part  of  our 
force  has  been  pushed  up  far  from  its 
natural  frontier,  and  its  proper  base 
of  operations*  the  Indus,  into  the  cen* 
tre  of  Asia.  And  no  one  can  doubt 
that,  if  any  considerable  disaster  were 
to  happen  to  these  troops*  which  is  far 
from  improbable  when  they  are  ad- 
vanced into  so  distant  and  exposed  a 
situation,  that  the  immediate  conse- 
quence would  be  a  general  insurrec* 
tion  among  the  native  powers  of  In- 
dia against  our  authority.  As  to  the 
expedition  to  China*  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  we  have  most  to  fear  from  its 
success  or  discomfiture.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  any  disaster  attending  our 
arms  in  that  quarter*  would  give  a  most 
serious  shake  to  the  stability  of  our 
whole  Indian  empire*  while  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  it  might  not  in 
the  end  be  almost  as  much  in  danger 
by  any  success  which  might  re'nder  it 
necessary  to  establish  the  British 
standard  permanently  in  any  part  of 
the  south-eastern  provinces  of  the 
Celestial  empire.  All  these  conse- 
quences, now  fraught  with  such  great 
and  obvious  dangers*  have  flown*  na- 
turally and  inevitably,  from  the  mania 
of  obtaining  mob  popularity  by  the 
show  of  uncalled  for  and  perilous  re- 
ductions, of  which  our  liberal  rulers 
have  made  our  Indian  empire  the  the- 
atre ;  just  as  a  man  in  private  life* 
who  once  suffers  his  courage  to  be- 
come suspected,  is  not  unfrequently 
compelled  to  put  his  life  in  hazard, 
in  more  than  one  duel,  in  order  to 
re-establiph  it. 

But  if  the  East  and  the  West  have 
been  the  theatre  of  reform  innova- 
tions, to  the  highest  degree  perilous  to 
the  British  empire*  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  Europe  has  been  the 
theatre  of  a  vacillation  and  perplexity 
of  policy  still  more  unaccountable ; 
and,  iu  fact*  the  imminent  danger  of 
a  foreign  calamitous  war*  to  which  we 
are  now  exposed,  may  be  distinctly 
traced  to  that  anti- national  and  incom- 
prehensible policy  which*  under  the 
influence  of  democratic  passions  and 
interests,  we  \\a.NQ  \>««\i  {qt  Xk^v^'^  Xkscl 
^eaT8ptiT«ii\ngVMtoT%\X\«\t«iXi  ^^^Qb» 
15th  of  July  \as\« 
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The  Whig    Ministry,  as  all   the 
irorldknowSf  came  into  power  with 
the  profession  and  pledge  of  peace  on 
their  lips.    It  is  difficult,  however,  for 
a  democratic  government  to  refrain 
fh>m  foreign  aggression,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  maintain  the  calm  but  re- 
solute attitude  which  can  alone  per- 
manently secure  the  blessings  of  peace. 
At  variance  with  the  property  and  in- 
telligence of  its  own  country  ;  sensible 
that  it  rests  upon  an  unstable  equili- 
brium, and  that  a  state  of  matters 
which  subjects  property  and  intelli- 
gence to  the  dominion  of  numbers,  can 
never  be  of  any  long  duration,  it  uni- 
formly seeks  to  gather  from  foreign 
propagandism  or  alliance  that  exter- 
nal support  which  it  is  conscious  is  so 
much  required  to  maintain  a  govern- 
ment resting  on  so  perilous  and  unna- 
tural a  foundation.  At  tho  same  time, 
the  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation 
among  the  multitude  incessantly  cla- 
mours for  a  reduction  of  the  public 
burdens,  and  of  all  the  naval  and  mi- 
litary establishments,  which  necessa- 
rily entail  a  fixed  expense  upon  the 
nation.     Thus,  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, except  in  periods  of  extraor- 
dinary excitement,  is  necessarily  at 
once  aggressive  and  weak ;  aggressive, 
because  the  necessities  of  its  situation 
naturally  lead  it  to  seek  to   found 
authority  in  the  adjoining  states   on 
the  same  popular  basis  on  which  itself 
is  rested ;  weak,  because  tho  want  of 
foresight  and  impatience  of  present 
burdens,  wluch  ever  characterize  the 
masses  of  mankind,  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  taking  those  precautionary 
measures,  and  maintaining  that  respec- 
table force,  on  which  alone  national 
strength  can  be  founded. 

Of  the  reality  and  operation  of  these 
principles,  the  foreign  policy  of  Eng- 
land since  1830  affords  a  memorable 
example.  The  Whigs,  on  their  ac- 
cession to  office,  found  the  nation  close 
bound  in  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
Austria,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  Russian 
power  in  the  East  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  threaten  the  independence  of  Tur- 
key.* Though  the  Revolution  of  the 
Barricades,  without  doubt,  interrupted 
for  a  time  this  project,  by  substituting 
the  present  terror  of  revolution  for  the 


ancient  jealousy  of  Russia  ;  vety  whcD 
Louis- Phihppe  was  recognized,  and 
the  first  burst  of  the  democratic  tem- 
pest had  expended  itself^  it  would  have 
been  an  easy  matter  for  England  to 
have  renewed  tho  negotiation,  ind 
formed  a  league,  of  which  Austria  bj 
land  and  Britain  by  sea  were  tin 
prime  movers,  which  would  effectosllj 
nave  put  a  bridle  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Czar,  and  restrained  the  grasp  of 
Russia  from  reaching  Constantinople. 
The  Bosphorus  and  the  DardaneUei 
were  then  open  ;  a  Britbh  fleet 
might  have  wintered  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  rendered  the  palace  of 
tho  Seraglio  perfectly  safe  from  hos- 
tile attack.  If  hostilities  were  thrrat- 
ened,  we  could  have  blockaded  Odes- 
sa and  Sobastopol,  and  held  in  the 
Dardanelles  the  key  of  the  whole 
southern  provinces  of  Russia.  There 
was  no  need  of  hazarding  a  conteit 
with  France  then  to  prevent  tlie  dii- 
membcrment  of  Turkey.  Lous- 
Philippe,  but  imperfectly  established  on 
his  own  throne,  would  have  been  too 
happy  to  have  been  admitted  into  a 
league  with  Austria  and  Groat  Britaio, 
to  prevent  his  known  enemy,  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  from  laying  his  graip 
on  tho  key  of  the  Levant  and  the  Qaeen 
of  the  East. 

Instead  of  this,  what  did  the  Liberal 
Administration  do  ?  lutoxicated  with 
the  fumes  of  democracy,  blinded  by  the 
success  of  the  reform  mania,  which  for 
selfish  purposes  they  had  raised  in  the 
British  islands,  they  embarked  at  once, 
and  with  breathless  eagerness,  in  the 
French  system  of  propagandism.  It 
was  the  mtcrest  of  Great  Britain,  it 
was  said,  to  surround  herself  with 
liberal  institutions  ;  no  reliance  u  to 
be  placed  on  alliances  which  are  not 
founded  on  community  of  political 
feeling ;  England  and  France,  the  onlj 
constitutional  monarchies  in  the  world, 
must  secure  themselves  against  the 
hostility  of  despotic  crowns,  by  en- 
circling their  dominions  with  lesser 
states,  influenced  by  the  same  attach- 
ment, and  governed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. Under  the  influence  of  this 
jargon,  of  the  justice  of  which  we  havo 
now  an  illustrious  specimen  in  the 
support  we  have  received  from  France 
in  our  cflbrts  to  check  the  ambition  of 


*  Ample  and  very  cariooi  evidence  of  these  nesoiiations  is  to  be  found  in  the 
JPorf/Qlij^^^Vol  L  p.  4^1. 
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Russia  in  the  Ea6t>  ancient  friendships 
were  set  at  nought^  old  relations  for- 
gotten*  the  sanctity  of  oaths  violated, 
the  obligations  of  treaties  broken^  and 
the  arms  of  England  turned  with  sacri- 
legious yiolenco  against  her  oldest  and 
most  faithful  allies.  Jointly  with  France 
we  attacked  Antwerp,  and  wrested 
the  key  of  the  Scheldt  from  our  steady 
allies  the  Dutch,  to  restore  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  darling  design  of  Napoleon, 
to  the  rule  of  Franco  and  the  sway  of 
the  tricolor  flag;  the  barrier  of  the 
Netherlands,  purchased  at  suoh  a  cost 


massacre  in  the  Peninsula,  the  brave 
mountaineers  of  Navarre  and  Biscay 
were  worn  out ;  4he  arms  of  freedom 
were  subdued  ;  the  British  standards 
sustained  indeed  disgraceful  defeats, 
but  numbers  and  power  at  length 
overcame  liberty  and  patriotism  ;  trea- 
son effected  the  work  of  oppression ; 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  the  prayers  of  freedom  sup- 
plicated the  Throne  of  Grace  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  British  arms.  De- 
niocracy  has  triumphed  in  the  Penin- 
sular kingdoms ;  but'  what  has  been 


of  blood  and  treasure  by  the  arms  of    the     consequence  ?     Precisely    that 


Marlborough,  regained  by  such  heroic 
eflPorts  by  Bluchcr  and  Wellington, 
was  surrendered ;  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  integrity  of  whose 
dominions  we  had  guaranteed  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  was  abandoned  to 
the  caprices  of  a  fickle  and  seditious 
mob  in  Flanders,  and  finally  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  loss  of  more  than 
half  his  dominions,  all  for  the  glory 
of  erecting  a  rickety  revolutionary 
throne  in  the  interest  of  France,  and 
as  the  outwork  of  its  revolutionary 
aggression  in  the  plains  of  Belgium. 


which  every  man  of  sense  in  the  Bri- 
tish islands  anticipated  from  such  dis- 
graceful aggression :  the  throne  itself 
has  been  prostrated  in  both  kingdoms: 
the  queen  has  been  coerced,  insulted, 
and  all  but  deposed  by  military  vio« 
lence  ;  civil  war  is  again  rearing  its 
hateful  head  on  the  Castilian  plains, 
and  British  honours  have  been  show- 
ered on  the  head  of  the  general,  who, 
constantly  defeated  by  his  royalist 
foes  till  perfidy  came  to  his  aid,  has 
been  victorious  for  the  first  time,  at 
once  over  his  legal  King,  whom  he 


Spain  and  Portugal,  the  theatre  of    subdued  by  treachery,  and  his  revolu* 


the  glory  of  Nelson  and  Wellington, 
were  the  next  object  of  our  attack. 
The  sight  of  a  legitimate  legal  mo- 
narch on  the  throne  of  the  Peninsula, 
was  an  eyesore  to  the  political  rege- 
nerators of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Advantage  was  taken  in  both  kiugdoms 
of  the  opening  to  a  disputed  succes- 
aion,  which  the  contest  between  a 
daughter  of  the  late  king  and  his  next 
male  .  heir  opened  ;  the  Salic  Law, 
which  we  had  solemnly  guaranteed  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  as  the  rule  of 
succession  to  the  Peninsular  kingdom?. 


tionary  Queen,  whom  he  enthralled  by 
treason. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  England  do- 
ing in  the  East,  to  restrain  the  ambi- 
tion of  Mehcmct  Ali,  which  Lord 
Palmerston  now  admits  is  so  formi- 
dable that  it  requires  the  neic  quad" 
ruple  aUiance  to  restrain  it ;  or  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, which  was  of  such  value  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  that  ho 
docs  not  hesitate  to  incur  the  hazard 
of  a  general  war  to  maintain  it  ?  When 
the  tiirone  of  the  Sultan  was  tottering 


was  set  at  nought ;  an  allc^jcd  will  of    after  the  battle   of  Koiiiah  ;   when 


Ferdinand  VII.  in  favour  of  his  daugh- 
tor,  unsanctioned  by  any  legal  national 
authority,  was  sustained  as  a  sufficient 
ground  for  altering  the  order  of  succes- 
sion ;  and  a  frightful  civil  war  in  both 
kingdoms  was  brought  about,  in  order 
to  establish  democratic  constitutions 
hoth  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  To  for- 
ward this  aggressive  and  iniquitous 
object,  arms  to  the  amount  of  alove 
X500,000  were  forwarded  from  tlio 
Tower  of  London ;  the  British  ma- 
rines and  ships  of  war  were  employed 
for  years  on  the  coast ;  the  quadruple 
alliance  of  England,  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  was  formed ;  and,  after 
six  years  of  uoheard-of  bioodshed  and 


Ibrahim  Pasha  had  gained  the  piisses 
of  the  Taurus,  and  a  fortuigbt  more 
would  have  brought  him  to  the  unde- 
fended gates  of  Scutari ;  when  Mah- 
moud,  dreading  equally  the  hostility 
of  his  rebellious  vpssul,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  his  dangerous  neighbour, 
threw  himself  upon  England,  his  old 
ally,  for  support,  what  did  the  Whigs 
do  ?  Did  they  then  construct  a  quad- 
ruple alliance  to  avert  the  danger  ? 
Did  Great  Britain  then  tell  Mehemet 
Ali  that  he  must  recede  from  ^ 
and  confine  himself  to  his  pasbf 
Egypt?  Did  she  send  her  11 
ConstantmopVe,  «Q^^^vt^V2Ml 
of  the  BospYvonxft  «Vi^<&iraiBL^ 
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violence  and  Muscovite  protection? 
S^ie  did  none  of  these  things.  She 
tt>ld  the  SuUnn  that  her  ships  and  ar- 
mies were  so  much  engajced  at  Lisbon 
and  the  Scheldt,  that  she  could  not 
afiord  to  send  aid  to  Constantinople^ 
and  she  advised  Aim  to  seek  proitction 
from  Russia,  The  result  is  well 
known.  The  Sultan  in  his  last  ez- 
lreniity»  with  the  dagrg^er  at  bis  throat, 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  in- 
Teterate  enemy  :  a  Russian  army  was 
Boon  at  Scutari ;  tbe  astonished 
Mussulmen  acknowledged  that  they 
owed  their  deliverance  from  destruc- 
tion  to  the  Muscovite  arms.     Grati- 


undefendedy  from  the  lou  of  iti  iUat 
and  the  dosinfr  of  the  Dardmnellesy  te 
the  arms  of  Russia;  and  tberefori^ 
by  coercing  Mehemet  All  with  tkt 
aid  of  the  Czar,  we  are,  in  effect, 
bringing  down  the  long-dreaded  event 
of  Muscovite  subjugation  on  the  Ot- 
toman empire.  Thus  both  Fraim 
and  England,  at  matters  now  stand, 
can  point  with  equal  reason  to  tbt 
overthrow  of  Turkey,  as  likelj  to  ei« 
sue  from  the  policy  pnrtued  by  their 
opponent :  for  France  says,  with  per- 
fect justice,  that  the  quadruple  alli- 
ance will  issue  in  bringing  the  Musco- 
vites to  Constantinople ;  and  the  Eog- 


tudo  and  necessity  did  the  work  of    lish,  with  not  less  truth,  that  but  for 


conquest ;  and  the  treaty  of  Unkiar 
Skt*lessi,  by  shutting  out  all  European 
ships  of  war  from  the  straits  of  the 
Dardanelles,  rendered  the  Euxino  a 
Russian  lake,  and  Constantinople,  in 
effect,  the  advanced  post  of  the  Czar's 
dominions. 

Here  is  the  root  of  the  evil :  it  is  in 
this  bhameful  desertion   of   one   old 


that  alliance  the  Purte  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  its  rebellious  TaaMl,  and 
France  would  in  effect  be  master  of 
the  keys  of  the  Levant,  and  the  grest 
line  of  communication  by  which  com- 
merce is  hereafter  to  be  conducted 
with  our  eastern  dominions. 

The  imminence  therefore  of  the 
present  crisis:  the  mutual  necessity 


ally»  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of    which  has  brought  France  and  Ed|^ 


Bpoliation  and  revolution  in  the  do- 
minions of  three  other^i,  that  the  re- 
mote but  certain  cause  of  the  present 
alarming  crisis,  and  of  the  impending 
war  between  Franco  and  England,  is 
to  be  found.  Why  does  England  now 
insist  with  so  much,  and  such  just 
earnestness,  that  the  power  of  Mehe- 
met All  must  be  restrained — that  the 
defiles  of  tlie  Taurus,  the  fortresses  of 
Syria,  must  be  restored  to  the  arms 
of  the  Osmnnlis — and  that  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  surrendering  his  Asiatic  con- 
quests, must  retire  within  his  heredi- 
tary African  dominions  ?  Simply  be- 
cause this  is  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving the  Or  toman  empire  from  de- 
struction ;  because  the  possession  of 
Syria,  and  the  defiles  of  tbe  Taurus, 
enables  the  Egyptian  army  at  any  time 
to  march  in  a  few  weeks  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  because  the  close  alliance 
and  avowed  protection  of  the  Pasha 
by  France,  in  effect,  while  his  troops 
occupy  these  advanced  positions,  ren- 
der the  Court  of  the  Tuileries  the  ar- 
biter of  the  fato  of  the  Ottomans. 
Why  is  France  so  eager  to  support 
Mehemet  All:  and  why  does  she  de- 
precate in  such  anxious  and  well- 
founded  terms  the  perilous  protection 
of  Turkey  and  (^n:>tantinople  by  the 
Muscovite  arms?  Evidently  because 
the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  has  ex- 
posed the  Turkish  capitali  now  wholly 


land  into  collision :  the  events  wbiok 
have  revived  in  Paris  the  furious  pas- 
si(ms  and  bloodthirsty  ambition  of 
1 793,  and  rendered  an  escape  to  Liouis- 
Philippe  hardly  possible  from  foreign 
war  or  domestic  revolution,  are  dis* 
tinctly  to  be  traced  to  the  supine  in- 
difference which  led  England,  whso 
she  had  the  means  of  preventing  the 
danger  in  her  hands,  to  neglect  the  op- 
portunity :  when  she  was  both  entreat- 
ed and  entitled  to  interpose  with  deci- 
sive effect  in  1633,  iu  behalf  of  her 
old  ally,  and  stand  between  her  rebel* 
lious  vassal  on  the  one  hand,  and  her 
grasping  neighbour  on  the  other,  to 
decline  the  called  for  aid,  and  pursue 
her  passing  projects  of  revolution  oo 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Scheldt, 
to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  durable  in- 
terests of  her  empire  in  the  eastern 
world.  And  if  we  are  now  threaten- 
ed with  a  war  which  human  wisdom 
possibly  may  be  unable  to  avert,  and 
of  which  human  wisdom  certaini  j  can- 
not foresee  the  issue,  it  is  clearly 
owing  to  the  scandalous  neglect  of  the 
interests  of  the  empire  by  our  demo- 
cratic rulers  at  that  period,  and  the  in- 
sanity which  led  them  to  think  only 
of  revolutionizing  and  spoliating  our 
allies  in  western  Europe,  while  they 
tamely  handed  over  the  keys  of  India 
to  France  and  Russia  in  the  eastern 
world. 
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And  vhat  have  we  gained  by  these 
Y^harming  revolutionary  allien,  to  sup- 
port or  propitiate  whom,  we  made, 
during  the  days  of  our  reform  mania, 
so  extraordinary  a  departure  from  our 
national  faith,  our  national   honour, 
and  our  national  interests  ?    Have  we 
found  our  reward  in  the  gratitude  of 
Portugal*  whichi  Huce  it  was  suhjeet- 
ed  by  the  successes  of  Admiral  Na- 
pier to  the  democratic  regime,  has 
gone  on  accumulating  duties  to  such 
an  extent  on  our  manufactures,  that 
our  exports  to  that  state,  which  in 
1821    amounted  to  £2,058,000,   had 
sunk  down  in  1839  to  £1,240,110?* 
Or  in  Spain,  in  which  the  insecurity 
of  property  and  general  misery,  under 
the  democratic  regime  and  revolution- 
ary government  we  have  established, 
has  been  such,  that  our  exports  to  that 
oountry.which  in  1829  were £91 1,685, 
had  sunk  in  1 839  to  £29 1 ,532  ?  f     Or 
in  Frince,  our  dearly  beloved  revolu- 
tionary   ally    France,    to   propitiate 
whom  we  broke  through  so  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  and  departed  so  widely 
from  established  policy ;  and  which 
now,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  a  col- 
lision of  interest  in  the  Levant,  con- 
jures up  again  the  revolutionary  whirl- 
wind of  1793,  and  raves  about  the 
Rhine, the  Alps,  and  democratic propa- 
gandism,and  loudly  denounces  the  perfi- 
dious Albion  and  her  execrable  Foreign 
Minister  as  the  eternal  objects  of  French 
hostility  ?     Is  there  one  of  our  new 
revolutionary  allies  who  either  could 
or  would,  if  our  national  independence 
or  security   was   threatened,  send   a 
man,  a  gun,  or  a  guinea  to  our  sup- 
port?    What  aid  would  we  get  from 
Leopold  and  the  braves  Beiges  f  What 
fronj'  Portugal   and  its  jealous  anti- 
English  democratic  government?  What 
from  the  blood-stained  valleys  of  Na- 
Tarre,  or  the  traitor-enthrallt-d  Queen 
of  Madrid  ?    What  from  France,  now 
loudly  demanding  letters  of  marque 
to   prey  on   the   commerce   of  their 
dearly  beloved  British  allies  ?     Truly 
we  have  brought  our  national  faith 
and  h(mour  to  a  precious  market,  and 
sacrificed  our  vital  national  interests 
for  a  most  grateful  and  deserving  set 
of  democratic  supporters ! 

Has,  then,  the  care  of  the  Whig- 


Radicals  of  our  domestic  security  com. 
pensated  this  monstrous  and  unparal- 
leled breach  of  our  plighted  faith  and 
neglect  of  our  foreign  interests ;  and 
have  we  a  fleet  and  an  army  adequate 
to  avQrt  insult  from  our  coasts,  assert 
the  long -established  supremacy  of 
England  upon  the  seas,  and  secure 
from  danger  and  dismemberment  oar 
wide>6pread  colonial  dominion  ? 

The  world  knows  how  anxiously 
this  subject  has  been  agitated  of  late 
years.  No  one  can  be  ignorant  how 
loudly  and  emphatically  the  dangers 
of  our  position  have  been  denounced, 
for  a  very  long  period — and  with  what 
confidence  the  Treasury  journals  have 
replied  that  the  navy  never  was  in  so 
formidable  a  state,  and  that  in  a  few 
weeks  England  could  fit  out  a  fleet 
which  would  blow  their  enemies  from 
the  face  of  the  deep.  Now  that  the 
hour  of  trial  is  approaching,  and  the 
reality  of  these  boasts  is  to  be  put  to 
the  test  of  the  cannon's  mouth,  we  do 
not  hear  quite  so  loud  a  tone  of  confi- 
dence. Nothing  is  said  now  about  the 
''  pasteboard  fleets''  of  the  enemy. 
The  design  of  sweeping  the  French 
steam- privateers  from  the  Channel, 
and  the  French  ships  of  the  line  from 
the  Mediterranean,  is  postponed  sine 
die.  But,  in  order  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  disaster,  public  or  private, 
which  may  occur,  may  rest  on  the 

E roper  shoulders,  and  the  truth  of  the 
oasted  efficiency  of  the  British  navy 
may  be  brought  to  the  test,  we  here 
subjoin  a  statement  drawn  from  acoa* 
rate  and  authentic  data,  of  thecompa* 
rative  strength  of  the  fleet  during  the 
peace  of  1792~the  war  of  1809— the 
peace  of  1826 — and  the  peace  of  1838. 
The  authorities  on  which  each  is 
founded,  are  given  in  the  margin:  we 
invite  examination,  and  defy  correc- 
tion. The  statement  for  1792,  is  taken 
from  the  Return  of  1st  January  1793, 
which  of  course  applies  to  the  force 
existing  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year ;  and  which  was  five  weeks  before 
the  war  broke  out,  which  was  declared 
on  February  3, 1793 ;  and  three  weeks 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  event,  viz. 
the  execution  of  Louis  XYL,  (which 
rendered  it  necessary.)  and  which  took 
place  on  the  2l8t  January  1798. 


*  Porter's  Prog,  of  Nat.  ii.  104 ;  and  Pail.  Return,  May  27,  1840,  p.  23. 
t  Rttnm   May  27,  1840,  p.  28. 
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Britiih  Nam  durimi  Peace  of  1792,  War  of  1B09,  Peace  o/1826,  and  Peotc 
0/1838. 


Vide,  for  1792,  James's  yaoal  Hitlors,  i.  4<U  ;  fur  1809,  Jaheb,  y.  IM  ; 
for  182C,  Balbi's  Geagraphie  Umvenetle,  G33 ;  and  for  1838,  Babbow's  Lift 
of  Anton,  Apptadix,  i-i-l, 

Thas    it  <Ii«tinctlf  appeart,  upon  inexcusable  this  eaonnons  retJuctioD 

official    and    in  controvertible    docu-  of  force  really  was,  and   bow  com- 

■Donli —  pletely  it  arose  from  a  Whig.Radivd 

1.  That  our  peace  establishment,  GoTcmoicnt,  for  partv  purposes  pao- 
■Inee  1792,  has  sunk  down  to  nearif  deringto  abliudpassion  fur  reduction 
one- fialf  of  iti  former  amount;  the  of  taxation,  and  a  show  of  economy  in 
lino-of-battlo  ships  having  declined  theirpopularsupporters,wesabjoiQin 
fh>m  153  in  the  former  year,  to  90  in  equally  curious  and  insttnctire  table, 
the  latter,  iouluding  those  building.  Tiz.~-a  statement  of  the  resources  of 

2.  That  sioca  1820,  our  navy  has  tho  British  empiie  in  the  four  periods, 
diminished  nearly  a  half;  the  ships  of  which  affords  a  measure  nt  once  of 
ttieline  in  the  former  jearbcing  165,  the  elements  of  strength  which  the 
andin  tbe  latter  only  91.  Govermnent  in  reality  bad  at    thcii 

3.  That  our  navy  is  little  more  than  disposal,  if  thoy  had  possessed  moral 
a  tkirda!  what  it  was  in  1809 ;  the  courage  and  foresight  to  hare  made 
line-of-batCle  ?hips  having  fallen  from  the  proper  use  of  them,  and  of  the 
342  to  91,  the  frigates  from  ISO  to  93,  growing  necessities  for  an  extended 
the  whole  vessels  of  war  from  1066  to  establishment,  which  our  increasing 
S74.  colonial    dependencies,    and    rapidly 

And  in  order  to  show  how  utterly  augmenting  commerce,  occasioned. 


Ditc 

1792 
1809 
1826 
1838 

Ural  BrtulB  ud 

o.ar.,w    oJsKi.. 

ToiiMit             B*T«n>e. 

12,680,000 
17,500,000 
21,800,000 
27,250,000 

£24,904,850 
46,202,693 
51,042.021 

105,170,549 

X  19,659,358 
31,750,557 
37,686,113 
61,268,320 

1, 540,145    XI 9,258,814 
2,368,468        63,719,400 
2,635,644        54.894,969 
2,785,387       47,333,409 

ia's  Parliamenlar!/  Tabkti  MaBsaAt.L'3  Tablet  in  Porteb's  Progrttt 
of  the  Nation. 

Thus,  while  our  population,  ex-  of1?92,  Itad  beon  augmented  in  pro- 
ports,  imports,  commerce,  reveoue,  uortion  to  our  population,  it  would 
and  resources  of  all  sorts,  bare  all  of  aave  been  now  above  350  ships  of  the 
ihem  more  than  dovbhd,  some  tripled,  line ;  if  in  proportion  to  our  exports, 
and  our  exports  Quadrupled  since  it  would  have  numbered  600 ;  if  in 
1792,  our  navy,  for  the  maintenance  of  prAportion  to  our  imports,  450;  if  in 

which  these  are  the  roBOurces,  baa  been     proportion  to  our  revenue,  380  j ytt 

suffered  to  decline  to  one-half;  and  now,  with  half  the  maritime  establish- 

that,  too,  at  a  time  when  foreign  war,  mcnls  of  the  globe  to  defend,  we  have 

In  more  Ibaa  .one  quarter,  threatened  only  90 1 1 1    Such  it  is  to  have  Whig- 

the  state,  and  the  Tast  increase  of  our  Kadicd  rulers,  and  a  government  who 

colonial  empire  loudly  called  for  a  pander  to  the  ignorant  impatiencs  of 

proportional    augmentation    In    our  taxation  in  the  mast es  of  mankind  I 

meana  of  maritime  defence.     If  our  And  we  now  recommend  these  details 

atr/f  tince  the  peace  eetebUilimeiit  lofbelKaaMT^i^vte^twiikda^altf 
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expectantsi  not  forgetting  our  cour- 
teous and  well-informed  opponent  in 
the  Colonial  Magazine,  who  accused 
us  of  disingenuous  dealings  in  a  former 
article  on  this  subject,  because  we  set 
down  the  return  of  the  British  navy  on 
1st  January  1792^  as  a  Peace  ReturUf 
when  he  should  have  known  that  the 
war  did  not  begin  till  3d  February 
1793  ;  and  was  brought  on  by  the  ex- 
ecution of  Louis  on  January  21, 1793 ; 
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and  that  the  establishment  of  1792  had 
in  no  degree  been  augmented  by  any 
idea  of  a  French  contest. 

From  the  following  statement,  which 
we  transcribe  from  that  able  and  well- 
informed  periodical,  the  United  Service 
Gazette,  it  appears  that  the  British 
naval  force,  diminutive  as  it  was  under 
Whig  management  in  1838,  has  now 
sunk  to  a  still  lower  and  almost  incon- 
ceivable point  of  depression. 


Statement  of  the  British  Line  of  Battle-Ships,  in  Commission,  Ordinary,  and 
Building,  on  1st  October  1840 United  Service  Gazette,  October  17*  1840. 


[n  ConunittioD. 

ATaiUUe  in 
ordinary. 

Requiring  re* 
pairs  in 
oidinary. 

Repairing. 

Total.                    1 

BullL 

Building. 

22         1         35 

13 

6        1         76 

13 

Thus,  Great  Britain,  which  in  1792,  before  a  shot  was  fired  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  had  15'6  ships  of  the  line  at  her  disposal,  and^  so  late  as  1826, 
had  165 ;  has  now,  after  ten  years  of  Whig  management,  only  skventy-six, 
of  which  nineteen  are  under  repair,  and  only  thirty- five  capable  of  being  im- 
mediately added  to  those  already  afloat. 

And  the  state  of  the  French  navy,  from  the  latest  and  most  authentic  ac- 
counts, is  as  follows — effective,  and  in  preparation : — 


Lineof-Battle  Ships.  Frigates. 

28  38 

^Standard,  Oct.  17, 1840. 

So  that  England,  which,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  had  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  ships  of  the  line  which  France 
possessed,  and,  in  1826,  more  than 
double,  has  now  hardly  any  supe- 
riority whatever,  save  that  of  which 
the  folly  of  the  government  could  not 
deprive  her  —  the  skill  of  her  seamen 
and  the  valour  of  her  people. 

But  let  not  the  French  flatter  them- 
selves, that  because  a  time-serving 
and  unforeseeing  democratic  adminis- 
tration, which  abandoned  the  first  du- 
ties of  government  to  procure  for 
themselves  that  fleeting  favour  with 
the  multitude  which  might  secure  to 
them  its  power,  has  reduced  to  this 
pitiable  state  of  weakness  the  once 
magnificent  and  irresistible  navy  of 
England,  that,  therefore,  the  warlike 
resources  of  the  nation  have  been  in 
reality  weakened,  or  its  national  spirit, 
if  once  fairly  roused,  is  in  any  sensible 
degree  impaired.  The  elements  of 
warlike,  and,*  above  all,  of  naval 
strength,  now  exist  in  Great  Britain 
to  an  extent  never  before  witnessed  in 
any  nation  upon  earth.  A  commer* 
ciiu  navy  of  2,800,000  tons ;  two  hun* 
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dred  thousand  sailors  in  the  merchant 
service ;  a  fleet  unequalled  in  the  world 
of  eight  hundred  steamers,  which  now 
prowl  round  the  Britbh  shores,  afPbrd 
the  means  of  speedily  equipping  a 
force,  which  would  erelong  sweep 
that  of  France  from  the  seas.  The 
vast  wealth  and  industry  of  the  Br!« 
tish  empire,  which  has  increased  above 
a  half  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
has  given  it  the  means  of  adding  in  a 
similar  proportion  to  the  revenue^ 
enormous  as  it  was,  which  was  raised 
at  the  close  of  the  late  war. 

It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us  we  have  only 
paid  ofi*  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of 
debt  since  the  termination  of  the  revo« 
Intionary  contest.  To  our  shame,  and, 
as  it  will  prove,  our  sorrow,  we  have  not : 
but  that  was  not  by  any  means  because 
we  have  not  possessed  the  means 
of  doing  so,  but  because  the  undue 
ascendant  of  the  popular  party  stamped^ 
previous  to  1830,  the  measures  even 
of  the  Conservative  administrations 
with  that  blind  passion  for  present  re-* 
lief,  and  insensibility  to  future  danger^ 
which  is  the  invariable  c\v^x^^\at\%>\^ 
of  the  masses  ot  m^s^\iA-^vA\:A^^s^sA 
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the  instalment  of  the  Whig^- Radical 
Oovernineiit  In  pofrer  since  that  time^ 
has  put  an  entire  stop  to  every  mea- 
sure except  those  calculated  to  please 
their  democratic  and  anforeseeing  sup- 
porters in  the  great  towns,  and  among 
the  Irish  priesthood.     Danger  doubt- 
less exists:  disaster,  public  and  pri- 
Tate,  will  in  all  probability  be  incurred 
from  this  disgraceful  state  of  things  : 
misfortuuesy  both  to  individuals  and 
the  state,  must  be  undergone :  they 
are  the  price  which  the  nation  must 
pay  for  ten  years  of  Whig- Radical 
government  and  reform  mania.     But 
let  these  misfortunes  aritie ;    let  the 
British  commerce  be  seriously  cut  up 
by  hostile  steam- privateers  ;  let  a  de- 
feat be  received  at  sea,  or  an  enemy's 
fleet  appear  off  Portsmouth  or  the  Nore, 
and  it  will  be  seen  what  an  energy  is 
itill  to  be  found  in  England,  and  what 
vast  resources  she  possesses  to  avenge 
herself  upon  her  enemies,  and  resume 
that  rank   which  she  formerly  held, 
and  is  still  entitled  to  hold  in  the  scale 
of  nations.    Democratic  ambition  will 
not  always  be  permitted  to  paralyze 
the  state:  Whig- Radical  parMmony 
will  not   permanently  be  suffered  to 
starve  down  our  fleet  in  order  to  spend  its 
resources  on  domestic  intrigue  or  use« 
less  commissions.     The  first  cannon- 
shot  fired  in  real  anger,  will  dispel  the 
illu:iions  of  a  quarter  of  a  century; 
and,  from  the  mists  of  Liberalism  and 
the  darkness  of  Romanism,  the  star  of 
England  will  again  appear,  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer. 

Whether  this  uitimum  remedium  is 
to  be  adopted,  or  the  wisdom  of  Louis- 
Philippe  and  the  Conservative  few  in 
France  is  to  get  the  better  of  the  insa- 
nity of  the  republican  many,  as  yet  re- 
mains in  doubt.  But,  whatever  the 
final  result  may  be,  important  advan- 
tages have  accrued,  and  will  accrue, 
from  the  present  crisis,  which  may 
perhaps,  in  their  ultimate  effect,  over- 
balance all  the  perils  with  which  it  may 
be  attended. 

In  the  first  place,  they  have  com- 
pletely unmasked  the  revolutionary 
party  in  France,  and  the  hollowness 
of  that  reliance  which  the  liberals 
among  ourselves  have  so  long  placed 
upon  their  snpport  and  co-operation. 
Here  a  distinction  is  necessary.  For 
the  men  of  respectability  in  France, 
for  the  Conservative  party  there,  who 
are  now  striving  against  the  tempest 
with  ifbioh  thejr  are  surroonded  to 


preserve  the  peace  of  Curope^  we  have 
the  most  sincere  regard ;  for  many 
among  them   we  entertain    the  very 
highest  admiration.     Nothing  but  the 
most  consummate  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness on  the  part  of  Louis- Pnllipp^, 
could  so  long  have    preserved  the 
peace  of  Europe,  surround«d  as  be  is 
by  foreign  distrust  and  domestic  hatred. 
But  as  friends,  not  less  of  England 
than  of  the  cause  of  peaee  and  liberty 
throughout  the  globe,  we  rejoice  that 
the  ambitiuo,  recklessness,  and  infu- 
riate passions  of  the  revolationists  ia 
that  country,  have  now  been  placed  ia 
their  true  colours.     They  have  strove 
even  to  embrue   their  haoda  in  the 
blood  of  their  sovereign,  in  order  to 
let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  upon  man- 
kind.     And    what    has    France   to 
complain  of?     That  Europe,  when 
she    was    invited    to     concur    with 
her  in  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
question,  proceeded  apart   from  her 
when  she  refused  to  concur  ?    Is  this 
an  insult?  Did  Russia  or  Prussia  com- 
plain of  the  quadruple  alliance  which 
besieged  Antwerp  in   1832,  and  for 
six  long  years  drenched  the  Peninsula 
with    blood    in    order   to     establish 
liberal   governments  in    those  coun- 
tries,   not   only   without  their    con- 
currence, but  against   their  strong- 
est remonstrances  ?  On  what  ground, 
then,  can  she  complain  because  Rus- 
sia and  England  have  done  to  France 
what  France  and  England  had  so  re- 
cently before  done  to  Russia  ?  Yet  on 
this  wholly  groundless  pretext  they 
are  now  singing  the  Marseiitaiee  in 
the  streets  throughout  all  France,  and 
fiercely  demanding  instant  war  with 
England,  because    she  has  done  to 
them  what  they  themselves,  only  a 
few  years  since,  had  done  to  all  the 
other  European  powers. 

In  the  next  place,  this  crisis  will 
ultimately  prove  of  value,  as  it  has 
placed  in  equally  vivid  light,  on  whose 
exertions  in  this  country  the  peace  of 
the  world  is  really  dependant,  and  on 
whose  patriotism,  if  the  hour  of  trial 
does  arrive,  England  must  depend 
for  her  salvation.  Unanimity,  unpre- 
cedented indeed  on  such  a  crisis,  now 
prevails  in  Great  Britain :  but  never 
was  a  juster  observation  than  that 
made  in  that  able  and  uncompromi- 
sing journal,  the  Standard^  that  this 
unanimity  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
noble  and  patriotic  feelings  with  which 
the  Conservative  party  \&  animaled ; 
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and  that  a  very  different  and  far  more 
painful  spectacle  would  have  been 
presented  if  they  had  been  in  power^ 
and  the  Whig-Radieals  led  the  ranks 
of  opposition.  That  the  Conserya- 
tives  would  have  been  as  anxious  as 
Lord  Palmerston,  to  arert  the  de- 
struction of  the  Turkish  empire,  either 
by  Russian  protection  or  Franco- 
Egyptian  hostility^  ean  be  doubted  by 
no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  their 
eondttct  for  the  Ust  half  century  ;  but 


m 

perils  both  to  the  interest  of  the  indi- 
▼idual  and  the  safety  of  the  State, 
which  arises  from  pursuing  that 
wretched  system  of  subservience  to  the 
blind  passion  for  economy  which  has 
so  long  paralyzed  the  naval  and  mili« 
tary  strength  of  Great  Britain.  Vain 
were  all  former  denunciations  of  dan^ 
ger — vain  all  attempts  to  waken  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  to  a  sense  of 
the  imminent  hazard  to  which  they 
were  in  the  end  exposing  themselves 
what  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  by  a  blind  adherence  to  such  a  wretch- 
the  Whig  Radical  party,  if  in  oppo- 
sition at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present  ? 
Wotdd  they  not  have  done  as  Mr  Fox 
and  the  Radicals  of  1793  did,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Re« 
volution  ?  Would  they  not  have  joined 
with  the  Chartists  and  Papists,  in  a 
fierce  denunciation  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Great  Britain,  and  re-echoed,  on  this 
tide  of  the  Channel,  the  loud  and 
menacing  cry  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tmnists?  Would  not  such  a  division 
or  opinion  have  given  the  greatest  en- 
couragement to  the  war  party  in 
France,^-and  would  they  not  have 
concluded,  on  reasonable  grounds, 
that  the  period  for  avenging  all  the 
disasters  of  France  upon  Great  Britain 
had  now  arrived,  when  discord  so  in- 
veterate raged  in  the  British  isles. 
And  if  the  blessing  of  peace  is 
now  preserved,  is  it  not  mainly,  un« 
der  Providence,  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  dignified  and  patriotic  conduct 
of  the  British  Conservatives,  who  for- 
got their  animosities  when  their  coun- 
try was  at  stake,  and  calm  but  yet  re- 
solute, pacific  but  yet  firm,  evinced  to 
France  and  to  the  world,  that  while 
they  valued  its  friendship,  they  neither 
feared  its  hostility  nor  forgot  what 
they  owed  to  their  own  country  ? 

Lastly,  the  present  crisis  has  placed 
in  a  clear  point  of  view  the  enormous 


ed  and  disgraceful  system  of  policy. 
But  when  the  danger  assumes  a  prac- 
tical form,  and  England,  with  only 
five-and-thirty  ships  of  the  line  capa- 
ble of  being  sent  to  sea  to  reinfurce 
her  twenty- two  ships  already  there, 
charged  with  the  defence  of  British 
interests  over  the  whole  globe,  is  found 
on  the  verge  of  hostility  with  France 
Egypt,  and  ultimately  America,  which 
would  soon  have  in  the  Mediterranean 
double  the  number,  the  eyes  of  the  most 
inconsiderate  are  opened,  and  even  the 
Whig-Radical  Government,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  tardily- awakened  apprehen- 
sions of  their  democratic  supporters, 
are  taking  some  steps  for  the  national 
defence.  Providence  in  mercy  sendi 
various  premonitory  warnings  before 
the  stroke  of  death  proves  fatal  to 
the  individual  ;  and  nations  not  less 
than  single  individuals  have  many 
opportunities  of  amendment  afibrded 
them,  before  the  final  and  irreversible 
sentence  is  pronounced.  But  let  us  be- 
ware in  time  :  there  are  limits  not  less 
to  the  mercy  of  God  than  the  forbear- 
ance of  man  ;  and  the  nation  is  doomed 
to  final  and  unpitied  ruin,  which,  dis- 
regarding its  duties  even  when  traced 
in  the  light  of  a  sunbeam,  persists  in  a 
course  of  reckless  security  and  impen* 
etrable  infatuation. 
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DB  aUINCEY'S  REVENGE. 


A  BALLAD  IN  THREE  FITTB8.      BT  DELTA. 


I. 

De  Quince Yy  lord  of  Traveraent, 

Has  from  the  Syrian  wars  retum'd ; 
As  near'd  his  train  to  his  own  demesne. 

His  heart  within  him  bnm*d. 
Yet  heavy  was  that  heart,  I  ween ; 

A  cloud  had  o*er  him  pass*d ; 
And  all  of  life,  that  once  was  green. 

Had  wither*d  in  the  blast. 
Say,  had  he  sheath'd  hb  trusty  brand. 

Intent  no  more  to  roam. 
Only  to  find  the  Scottish  strand 

For  him  no  fitting  home,* 

II. 
Who  stands  at  hush  of  eventide 

Before  Newbottle*s  sacred  walls. 
While  eastward  far,  in  arch  and  aisle. 

Its  mighty  shadow  falls  ? 
That  steel-clad  knight  stood  at  the 
porch. 

And  loud  he  knock*d,  and  long. 
Till  out  from  the  chancel  came  a  Frere, 

For  it  was  even-song. 
To  an  alder  stump  his  steed  was  tied. 

And  the  live  wmd  from  the  west 
StirrM  the  blue  scarf  on  his  corslet  side. 

And  the  raven  plumes  of  his  crest. 

III. 
**  Why  knock*st  thou  here  ?  no  hostel 

this, 
- .  And  we  have  mass  to  say ; 
Know*8t  thou,  that  rises  our  vesper 
hymn 
Duly  at  close  of  day  ? 
And  in  the  chantry,  even  now. 

The  choristers  are  met ; 
For  lo !  o*er  Pentland's  summits  blue. 

The  western  sun  hath  set  ? 
But  if  thou  return*st  at  morning  tide. 

Whatever  be  thy  behest " — 
•*  Nay,"  said  the  stranger  hastily, 
'*  Delay  not  my  request. 

IV. 

**  For  I  have  come  from  foreign  lands. 

And  seen  the  sun  of  June 
Set  over  the  holy  Jerusalem, 

And  its  towers  beneath  the  moon  ; 
And  I  have  stood  by  the  sepulchre 

Wherein  the  Lord  was  laid. 
And  drunk  of  Siloa's  brook,  that  flows 

In  the  cool  of  its  own  palm  shade. 


Yea !  I  have  battled  for  the  Croes, 

'Tis  the  symbol  on  my  mail- 
But  why,  with  idle  words^  should  I 
Prolong  a  bootless  tale  ? 

v. 

**  The  Lady  Elena— woe  to  me 

Brought  the  words  that  'tale  whick 
told— 
Was  yesternight,  by  the  red  torchlight, 

Left  alone  in  vour  vaults  so  cold. 
'  Tis  said,  last  night  by  the  red  torchlight 

That  a  burial  here  hath  been ; 
Now  show  me,  prithee,  her  tomb,  who 
stood 

My  heart  and  heaven  between. 
Alas  I  alas !  that  a  cold  damp  vault 

Her  resting-place  should  be. 
Who,  singing,  sate  among  the  flowers 

When  I  went  o*er  the  sea.*' 


VI. 


t( 


*Tis  na^,  sir  knight,*'  the  Frere  re- 
plied, 

**  If  thou  tum'st  thy  steed  again. 
And  hither  return'st  at  matin  prime. 

Thou  shalt  not  knock  in  vam.'* 
Then  ire  flash*d  o*er  that  warrior*i 
brow. 
Like  storm-clouds  o'er  the  sky. 
And,  stamping,  he  struck  his  gauntlet 
glove 
On  the  falchion  by  his  thigh. 
*'  Now,  by  our  lady*s  holy  name. 

And  by  the  gooa  St  John, 
I  must  gaze  on  the  features  of  the  dead, 
Though  I  hew  my  patii   through 
stone." 

VII. 

The  Frere  hath  lighted  his  waxen  torch, 

And  tum*d  the  grating  key, 
Down  winding  steps,  through  gloomy 
aisles. 

The  damp,  dull  way  show'd  he ; 
And  ever  he  stood  and  cross'd  himself. 

As  the  night- wind  smote  his  ear. 
For  the  very  carven  imageries 

Spake  nought  but  of  death  and  fear— 
And  sable  'scutcheons  flapp'd  on  high, 

'Mid  that  grim  and  ghastly  shade ; 
And  coffins  were  ranged  on  tressels 
round. 

And  banners  lowly  laid. 


*  Robert  de  Quincey,  a  Northamptonshire  baron,  acquired  the  manor  of  TraTeraent, 

(vtilgo,  Tranent,)  which,  in  the  reign  of  David  the  First,  had  been  held  by  Swan,  the 

■on  of  Thor,  soon  after  the  accession  of  William  the  Lion  ;  and  he  served  for  tome 

iimd  MijoMtiiMTj  to  that  monarch.     At  Wie  «iid  q(  \Vv«  Vvt«lCiK  century  he  was  sue- 

eeededin  biM  imoiense  estates  by  hit  ton,  Se^et  d<&  Q.\£\ti<£«>i,>}ci^  V^t^  ^\  >^«  \^\«^Vbc 

imikd,  who  M  out  for  Palestine  in  V2\Q,  w\iw«\v^  ^Vt'^  ^^  v^^  n^^^  Vi\v»^^. 
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VIII. 


tf 


From  aisle  to  aislothey  pa!is*d  thewhile. 
In  silence  both — the  one  in  dread—* 

So  solemn  a  thing  it  was  to  be 
With  darkness  and  the  dead  I 

At  length  the  innermost  vault  thcj 
gaind. 

Last  home  of  a  house  of  fame. 

And  the  Knight,  looking  up  with 

earnest  eye. 
Read  the  legend  round  the  name— 
Unsullied  aye  our  honours  beam,^* 
'Neath    fleur  de-lls    and    crescent 
shone ; 

And  o*er  the  Dragon  spouting  fire. 
The  battle- word  "  Set  on  I "  • 

IX. 

"  Yes !  here,  good  Frere— now,  haste 
thee,  ope"— 

The  holy  man  turn'd  the  key  ; 
And  ere  ever  he  had  an  "  Ave  *'  said. 

The  Knight  was  on  his  knee. 
Ho  lifted  the  lawn  from  her  waxen 
face. 

And  put  back  the  satin  soft ; 
Fled  from  her  cheek  was  the  glowing 
grace 

That  had  thrill'd  his  heart  so  oft  I 
The  past  came  o*er  him  like  a  spell. 

For  earth  could  now  no  bliss  afford, 
And  thus,  within  that  cheerless  cell. 

His  bitter  plaint  he  pour*d. 


X. 


"  Oh,  Elena !  I  little  dreamt. 

When  I  sailed  o*cr  the  sea. 
That,  coming  back,  our  meeting  next 

In  a  charnel- vault  should  be ! 
I  left  thee  in  thy  virgin  pride, 

A  living  flower  of  beauty  rare. 
And  now  I  see  thee  at  my  side 

What  words  may  not  declare ! 
Oh  I  I  have  met  thee  on  the  waves. 

On  the  field  have  braved  thee,  Death, 
But  ne'er  before  so  sank  my  heart 

Thy  withering  scowl  beneath ! 

XI. 

"  How  difiPerent  was  the  time,  alas ! 

When,  in  the  sunny  noon  of  love, 
I  trysted  with  thee  in  the  stag  coppice. 

In  the  centre  of  the  grove ! 
How  different  was  the  time,  alas ! 

When,  from  the  tower  of  high  Fal- 
syde,t 
We  marked  along  the  Bay  of  Forth 

The  streamer'd  galleys  glide ! 
How  different  was  the  time,  alas  I 

When  the  gay  gold  ring  I  gave. 
And  thou  didst  say,  when  far  away, 
I  will  bear  it  to  my  grave  I  '* 

XII. 

The  Knight  turn'd  back  the  satin  fold 
Where  her  hand  lay  by  her  side. 

And  there,  on  her  slender  finger  cold. 
Ho  the  token  ring  espied  I 


•  **  Intaminaiis  fulget  honoribus"  was  the  proud  motto  of  the  Seton  family. 

The  original  Seton  arms  were  three  crescents  with  a  double  treasure,  flowered  and 
counterflowered  with  fleurs-de-lis.  A  sword  supporting  a  royal  crown  was  afterwards 
given  by  Robert  the  Bruce,  for  the  bravery  and  loyalty  of  the  family  during  the  suc- 
cession wars.  At  a  later  period,  three  garbs  azure  were  quartered  with  the  Seton 
arms,  by  George  the  second  lord  of  that  name. 

*'  This  lord  George,'*  saith  old  Sir  Thomas  iMaitland,  '*  tuk  the  armcs  of  Buchan, 
quhilk  ar  thrd  cumming  schevis,  quarterlie  wyth  his  awin  armes,  allegeand  himself  to 
be  air  of  the  raid  erldomo,  be  rcssoun  of  his  gudcdarae.'* — Chronicle  of  the  lious  of 
Sct/toun,  p.  37. 

The  crest  was  a  green  dragon  spouting  Are  surmounting  a  ducal  coronet,  with  the 
words  over  it,  **  Set  On,"     The  supporters  were  two  foxt-s  collared  and  chained. 

f  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  his  History  of  Fife,  quotes  a  chat  lor  by  the  Earl  of  Win- 
chester to  Adame  de  Seton,  1246,  *'  I)e  Maritagio  hera'dis  Alani  de  Fawfide,**  froln 
which,  as  well  as  from  some  incidental  passages  in  Maitland's  *'  Ilistori/  of  the  IIous 
of  Seytoun,"  it  is  evident  that  Falside  Castio  was  a  heritage  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  Seton  family.  It  was  first  acquired  by  them  from  intermarriage  with 
the  De  Quinceys. 

The  date  of  Falsyde  Castle  is  uncertain.  It  was  burned  by  the  English  under  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  1547,  the  day  following  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie.  The  strength 
of  the  mason-work,  however — the  tower  being  arched  at  the  top  of  the  building,  as 
well  as  at  the  fint  story — prevented  its  entire  demolition.  Paton,  in  his  **  Diary^** 
gives  a  very  cool  description  of  the  burning  to  death  of  its  little  garrison,  and  calls  it 
*'  a  sorry.looking  castle."  In  1618,  the  family  of  Fawside  of  that  Ilk  api)ear  to  have 
removed  to  a  more  modern  mansion  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  has  the  initials 
J,  F.,  J.  L.,  above  one  of  its  windows.  Tho  dovecot  of  the  ancient  fortalice  still 
remains ;  and  within  it  is  a  curious  place  of  concealment,  secured  by  an  antique 
grated  door.  There  is  a  similar  hole  of  secrecy  in  the  staircase  of  the  oldest  part 
of  the  castle. 

It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  George  Grant  Sniiie  of  Pt«slQn&i;caA%%  vci\  '^a\%«i&«^ 
liKflDg  Aeteended  tobim  tlirou|gh  his  maternal  ancestors  \\i«  ^VOIA,'E^tt^a  ^X^l^' 
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«'  Now  know  I  thou  wert  true  to  mc. 

Ah !  false  thou  cealdst  not  prove ; 
Vain  was  the  hate  that  strove  to  inato 

Thy  heart  with  a  stranger  love." 
Atid  then  he  kiss'd  her  claj-eold  check. 

And  then  ho  kiss'd  his  sword — 
«*  By  this,'*  ha  sidd,  "  sweet,  injured 
maid, 

Thj  doom  shall  ho  deplored ! 

XIII. 

"  Yes  I  darkly  some  shall  make  remcad. 

And  dearly  somo  shall  pay 
For  griefs,  that  broke  thy  faithful  heart. 

When  I  was  f.ir  away  I " 
«*  Nay !  dost  thou  talk'  of  vengeance 
now," 
Quod  the  Frere,  "  on  thy  bended 
knee?" 
The  Knight  look*d  wildly  up  in  his 
face. 
But  never  a  word  spake  he. 
"  Now  rise,  now  rise.  Sir  Knight  I "  ho 
cried, 
**  Mary  Mother  calm  thy  mind ! 
*Twa8  the  fiat  of  Heaven  that  she 
should  die. 
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The  scencs^the  thongbfs   of  other 
years 

Ponr'd  o*er  him  like  a  biTm  tide ; 
Iler  day  was  done,  and  set  her  sun, 

And  all  for  him  was  nig^ht  beside ! 


XV. 

The  coflin  lid  was  closed ;  the  Frere 

Preceded,  with  his  taper  wan ; 
Behind    him  strode  the  black-miil'd 
Knight, 

A  mclnncholy  man ! 
And  oft  the  Monk,  as  he  upwards  clomb 

Trom  the  darksome  place  of  dread, 
Where  tho  coifiaM  clay  of  fair  Eleni 
lay. 

Did  backwards  turn  his  bead — 
Say,  holy  Frere,  can  the  waves  of  fear 

()*er  thy  calm,  puro  spirit  flow ; 
Or  is  it  the  cold,  througa  these  vaults 
of  mould, 

That  makes  thee  tremble  so  ? 

XVI. 


To  its  will  bo  thou  resign'd  1 " 

XIV, 

Uprose  Do  (Juincoy  from  his  knee 

In  that  darksome  aisle  and  drear ; 
No  word  ho  spake,  but,  with  hasty 
glove, 

Brushed  off  ono  starling  tear ; 
Then,  as  he  donn*d  his  helm,  ho  pluck'd 

The  silken  scarf  from  its  crest, 
And  upraised  it  first  to  his  meeting 
lip. 

Then  hid  it  within  his  breast. 


The  porch  they  gain*d — the  Frere  be 
closed 
The  gates  behind  tho  Knight, 
Dim  lay  the  clouds,  like  giant  shronds, 

Over  the  red  starlight ; 
And  ever,  with  low,  moaning  sonnd. 
The  soft  warm  gust  wadi'd  through 
tlie  trees  ; 
Culm, in  slumber  bound,lay  all  around, 
And  the  Stream  sang  "-Hush I "  to 
tho  Breeze. 
The  Frere  put  out  his  torch,  and  look'd 

His  high  barr*d  lattico  fro* ; 
And    ho  saw,   'mid    the    dusk,   the 
mounted  Knight 
Down  the  winding  valley  go. 

FiTTE  Second, 


I. 
*Twas  the  flush  of  dawn ;  on  the  dewy 
lawn 
Shono  out  tho  purpling  day  ; 
Tho  lark  on  high  sang  down  from  the 
sky. 
The  thrush  from  the  chestnut  spray ; 
On  the  lakelet  blue,  the  water-coot 
Oar*d  forth  with  her  sable  young ; 


While  at  its  edge,  from    reed  and 
sedge, 
The  fisher-hern  upsprung ; 
In    peaceful   pride,  by  Ksk*s    green 
side, 
Tho  shy  deer  stray  *d  through  Ros* 
lin  {rlcn  ; 
And  tho  hiil-fox  to  tho  Roman  Camp* 
Stole  up  from  Hawthornden.-f 


•  The  parish  of  Newbottle  rises  from  its  cxtromltiesi — Fordul  House  and  Newbtrn 
Tower — till  it  tGrminates  in  a  ridge  of  coniiderahio  extent,  termed  tho  Roman  Camp, 
the  elevation  of  which  is  080  feet.  Tiio  neighbourhood  abounding  in  harr^,  the  Ro- 
man Camp  is  a  favourite  meeting-placo  of  the  Mid- Lothian  Coursing  Club.  Proa 
antlers  foimd  in  tho  neighbourhood,  and  even  at  Invcrcsk,  no  doubt  can  exist,  thit, 
at  the  era  of  our  ballad,  tho  hart  and  bind  wero  visitants  of  at  least  the  Morth-thwaite 
hills. 

t  The  building  of  Roslin  Castle  is  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  authentic  record.     "  Its 

origin,'*  says  Chalmers,  {Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  p  571,)  is  laid  in  fable."     According  to 

Adam  de   Cardonncl,  (Picturesque  Antiquitit^g,)    William  do  Sancto  Claro,  ton  of 

Waldemos  Compte  de  St  Chire,  who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror, 

MMiB9d  from  King  Hileolm  Canmott  %  i;nax  ^  iSbn  Nasi^  v^Wmorrs)  qC  Roslbu 
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n. 


Where   hurries  so  fast   the  hench- 
man? 
His  steed  seems  froth*d  with  spray ; 
To  Newbottle*s  shrine^  'mid  the  dawn- 
ing lone^ 
He  speeds  his  onward  way. 
From  grey  Caerbarrin'swallshecame/ 
By  Smeaton  Shawj  through  Golden 
Wood, 
And  up  thy  royal  way,  Derstretteif 

His  path  he  hath  pursued—. 
Until,  upon  its  flowery  lawn. 
By  murmuring  Esk*s   enamour*d 
side. 
The  Abbey's  grand  and  massive  walls. 
Were  'mid  its  groves  espied.^ 

''  Awake,"  he  cries,  asloudly  he  knocks, 
'^  Ho  I  arise,  and  haste  with  me ; 


For  soon,  alas,  Caerbarrin*s  lord 

Among  the  dead  must  be !  *' 
Then  forth  outspake  the  abbot  grey 

From  his  couch,  as  he  arose, 
**  Alack  !  thou  bring*st  us  evil  news. 

For  thy  lord  he  was  of  those 
Who  dower*d  our  church  with  goodly 
lands. 

And  his  sword  hath  ever  been. 
For  Scotland*s  glory  and  for  ours. 

At  the  call,  unsheath'd  and  keen. 


IV. 


it 


But  the  best  are  ave  the  first  to  die. 

This  sinful  earth  is  not  their  place; 
Sure  is  the  passage  of  the  good — 

Mary  Mother  yield  them  grace  1 
Then  rest  thee  in  our  porter* s  keep, 

W  hilo  our  brother  Francis  will  repa 
To  the  house  of  woe,  and  soothe  the  sou 

Of  the  dying  man  with  prayer  I " 


Hawthomden  and  Roslin  ar«  associated  with  many  bright  names  in  literatur*— Drum- 
mond,  Ben  Jonson,  Ramsay,  Macneil,  Scott,  Wilson,  and  Wordsworth. 

*  Chalmers  traces  bacli  the  name  ''  Caerbairin,'*  to  the  time  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, and  instances  the  modem  one  '*  Carberrtf,*'  to  show  how  EngUsh  adjuncts  have 
been  engrafted  on  British  roots. 

Every  reader  of  Scottish  history  will  remember  tliat  St  was  on  the  i^ising  ground 
above  the  fortalice  of  Carberry,  that  Mary  and  Bothwell  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
confederate  lords  ;  and  that  there  they  were  parted,  never  to  meet  again. 

f  Daring  the  Scoto- Saxon  period,  the  Icing's  highways  are  often  mentioned  !n  char« 
tnlaries,  as  local  boundarici.  In  that  of  Newbottle  we  find  reference  made  to  a 
reffia  via,  leading  from  the  village  of  Ford  to  the  Abbey,  in  a  charter  of  Hugh  Riddel, 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  III.,  (chart.  22.)  The  king's  highway  from  the  same  Abbey 
to  Edinburgh  in  1252,  is  also  there  mentioned,  (16  ;)  and  GerYaise,  the  abbot,  in  his 
charter,  (lb,  163,)  alludes  to  a  certain  road  called  Derstrettf,  near  Golden,  in  the 
district  of  Inveresk.  Near  the  same  locality  there  is  now  a  place  called  I>*Arcyf 
which  I  have  little  doubt  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation. 

X  Newbottle  Abbey  was  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk,  near* 
1y  on  the  same  site  as  the  modem  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  who  is  a  de- 
scendant of  the  last  abbot.  It  was  founded  by  that  *'  sore  saint  for  the  crown,"  King 
David  I.,  in  the  year  1 140.  '**The  monks/'  says  Bishop  Keith,  **  were  brought  flrom 
Melrose,  together  with  their  abbot,  Radulphus.  Patrick  Madort,  a  learned  divine, 
who  is  mentioned  from  the  year  1462  until  1470,recoveredagreatnumber  of  original 
writs  and  charters  belonging  to  this  place,  which  were  transcribed  into  a  chartulary, 
which  is  now  in  the  Advocates*  Lihrnry.**'~~ Religious  HovseSf  p.  417.     ^d,  1824. 

The  only  relics  of  antiquity  now  about  the  place,  are  the  remains  of  the  stone  inclo* 
Hire  which  surrounded  the  Abbey,  still  called  Monkland  Wall— a  striking  and  vener- 
able gateway,  surmounted  by  its  time«worn  lions ;  a  solemn  line  of  yew-trees ;  and 
a  doorway,  amid  the  lawn  to  the  east,  said  to  be  the  entrance  of  a  subterranean  pai- 
sage  to  the  old  Abbey. 

Many  of  the  trees  in  the  park  are  beautiful  and  majestic,  especially  some  of  the 
planes  and  elms ;  and  a  beech,  in  the  neigbourhood  of  the  house,  measures  twenty-two 
feet  in  circumference,  at  a  yard  from  the  ground.  It  contains  nine  hundred  cubic  feet 
of  wood,  and  its  branches  cover  a  circle  of  thirty •  three  feet  diameter. 

The  remains  of  monastic  architecture  now  seen  at  Newbottle,  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  by  the  late  Marquis  from  the  ruins  at  Mount  TevioL  They  are  beautiful  and 
interesting. 

We  should  also  state,  in  referring  to  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  that  a  little  below 
the  Abbey  there  is  a  venerable  bridge  over  the  Esk,  rudely  built,  and  overspread  with 
irjt  which  has  long  survived  all  accounts  of  its  age  and  founder. 

The  present  parish  of  Newbottle  consists  of  the  ancient  parish  of  Maisterton,  and 
tbe  Abbey  parish.    During  the  Scoto*  Saxon  period,  the  patrona^a  f^t  MA&%\st.X&tk.^«k 
poMMSsed  by  tbe  lord  of  the  manor.     Near  the  end  of  tbe  IbVtleenVVL  catlVsii  ^^&si\A- 
iMVed  io  Robert  do  Rostiue,  knight,  whose  daugbterf,  MbxI^  sinA  Ki^  t^nltsCMA^^ 
to  tbo  moDkM  ofNowbottie,  with  two^tWrds  of  their  esUtet. 


582  J^^  Quincty'i 

The  henchman  sate  him  down  to  rest. 

And  wiped  the  toil-drops  from  bis 

brow  ; 

While  in  hurry  and  haste,  on  shricving 

quest. 

The  Frere  was  bouno  to  ride  and  go. 

V. 

Through  the  green  woodlands  spurr'd 
the  monk— 
Theinomtngsun  was  shining  bright, 
Upon  his  bosom  lay  the  Book,* 

Under  his  cloak  of  white ; 
Before  him,  in  the  pleasant  prime, 
The  willow*d   stream  meandering 
flow'd— 
Fromwildflowers  by  the  pathway  side. 

The  gallant  heathcock  crowM  ; 
Glisten  d  the  dew  on  the  harebells 
blue— 
And,  as  the  west  wind  murmur'd  by. 
From  yellow  broom  stole  forth  per- 
fume, 
As  from  gardens  of  Araby. 

VI. 

Now  lay  his  road  by  beechen  groves— 

Now  by  daisied  pastures  green. 
And  now,  from  the  vista*d  mountain 
road, 
The  shores  of  Fife  were  seen  ;— 
And    now    Dalcaeth    behind    him 
lay;t 
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And  now  its  ca&tle,  irheneo  the 
Graeme 
Sent  forth  his  clump  of  Border  spears, 

The  vaunting  Gael  to  tame  ; 
Now  by  coppice  and  corn  he  urged 
his  £teed. 
Now  by  dingle  wild  and  by  dell. 
Where  down  by  Cousland's  limestone 
rocks 
The  living  waters  well, 
vu. 
Then  he  came  to  a  clump  of  oak-trees 
hoar. 
Half  over  the  steep  road  hung. 
When  up  at  once  to  his  bridle  rein 

The  arm  of  a  warrior  sprung  ; 
With  sudden  jerk,  the  startled  steed 
Swerved  aside  with  bristling^  mane: 
*<  Now  halt  thee,  Frere,  and  rest  thee 
here. 
Till  I  hither  return  again. 
I  know  thine  errand^dismounti  dis- 
mount— 
That  errand  for  thee  Til  do ; 
But,  if  thou  stirrest  till  I  return. 
Such  rashness  thou  shalt  rue  1 

VIII. 

<<  Then  doff  to  me  thy  mantlo  white, 

And  eke  thy  hood  of  black ;  % 
And  crouch  thee  amid  these  brackens 


green, 
To  the  left,  till  I  come  back. 


»f 


■  **  Much  he  marTell'd  a  knight  of  pride 
Like  a  bo(>k-bosom'd  priest  »hould  ride.** 

So  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  {Lay,  canto  iii.  stanza  8,)  and,  !n  annotation,  quotes  from 
a  MS.  Account  of  Parish  of  Kwes,  apud  Macfailane*s  MSS.  : — **  At  Unthank,  tvo 
milet  north-east  from  the  church,  (of  Ewes,)  tliere  are  tho  ruins  of  a  chapel  for  Divine 
aervice  in  time  of  Popery.  There  is  a  tradition  that  friars  were  wont  to  come  from 
Melrose  or  Jedburgh,  to  baptixe  and  marry  in  tliis  parish ;  and,  from  being  in  use  to 
carry  the  mass.book  in  their  bosoms,  they  were  called  by  the  inhabitants  *'  Book  a- 
boiomes,** 

f  J)alcaetht  in  the  Celtic,  means  tlie  narrow  dale.—  Vide  Richard  and  Owen*8  Dit> 
tionary,  in  voce  Caeth.  Dalkeith,  as  a  parish,  does  not  appear  in  the  ancient  TaJtath, 
Indeed,  as  such,  it  did  not  then  exist ;  but  os  the  manor  of  Dalkeith,  aa  well  aa  that 
of  Abercotn,  was  granted  by  David  1.  to  William  de  Grahame,  it  is  easily  to  be  tap- 
posed,  that,  being  an  opulent  family,  they  had  a  chapel  to  their  court.  "  No  memoriU 
remains  of  the  Grahames,  unless  the  fading  traditions  of  the  place,  and  two  curiont 
but  wasted  tombstones,  which  lie  within  the  circuit  of  the  old  church.  They  represent 
knights  in  chain  armour,  lying  cross-legged  upon  their  monuments,  like  those  ancient 
and  curious  figures  on  the  tombs  in  the  Temple  Church,  London.'*— Prot»mcta/  Anti' 
quities  of  Scotland.  From  Mobertson^s  Index,  40-44 ;  and  from  the  Dovplas  Peer- 
age,  489,  we  find,  that  in  the  reign  of  David  II.,  John  de  Grahame  of  Dalkeith  revigned 
the  manor,  with  its  pertinents,  to  William  Douglas,  the  heir  of  Sir  James  Douglas  of 
Lothian,  in  marriage  with  his  daughter  Margaret.  Dalcaeth  is  first  written  Dalkeith 
in  a  charter  of  Robert  the  Bruce.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  Froiasart, 
who  himself  visited  the  Earl  of  Douglas  at  his  castle  of  Dalkeith,  has  the  following  pas- 
sage, in  mentioning  the  single  combat  between  the  Earl  and  Sir  Henry  Percy,  at  the 
barriers  of  Newcastle.  The  former  having,  by  force  of  arms,  won  the  banner  of  the 
latter,  is  thus  made  to  say  : — **  I  shall  bear  this  token  of  your  prowess  into  SeoUaiKi. 
and  shall  set  it  high  on  my  castle  of  Dalkeith,  (D*Alquest)  that  it  may  be  seen  afar  off.*" 
'^Froiseart,  Bemers  ReprinU  1812.     Vol.  ii.  p.  393. 

X  The  monks  of  Newbottle  were  of  the  Cistertian  order.  "  They  were  calM 
MmacM'Aidiy*  up  Cardonneli  *'  to  d\ilhi%^uifti  Vt»sa  Ic^m  vVa  B«iv«<iiict{fi«#,  wlMf» 
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'« Oh  I  bethink  thee.  Knight/'  the  good 
Frere  said, 
''  I  should  kneel  by  his  couch  and 
pray; 
How  awful  it  is  for  the  soul  of  man 

Unanneard  to  pass  away ! 
How  awful  it  is,  with  sins  unshrived. 

To  pass  from  the  bed  of  pain  ! 
Caerbarrin's  chief  may  a  dead  man 
be. 
Ere  thou  comest  hither  again  I " 

IX. 

He  must  needs  obey,  he  durst  not  say 
nay. 
That  monk  to  the  warrior  stern ; 
His  corslet  unlaced,  and  hb  holm  un- 
braced, 
Down  rattled  among  the  fern : 


And  he  hath  mounted  the  Frere*8 
good  steed. 

Clad  in  mantle  and  cowl  he  rode. 
Till  'neath  him,  on  its  own  green  knoU, 

Caerbarrin's  turrets  glow'd.* 
Cacrbarrin  I  famed  by  History's  pen 

In  Scotland's  later  day, 
When  Both  well  fled,  and  Mary  was  led 

In  weeping  beauty  away. 

X. 

The  warder  hail'd  him  from  the  keep^ 
As  through  the  forest  of  oak  be  hied| 
Now  down  the  path,  by  the  winding 
strath. 
That  leads  from  Chalkyside, 
**  Speed,  speed  thee  I"  cried  the  por- 
ter old. 
As  the  portals  wide  he  threw ; 


habit  was  entirely  black ;  whereas  the  Cistertians  wore  a  black  cowl  and  scapular,  and 
all  their  other  clothes  were  white.  They  had  the  name  of  Cistertians^  from  their  chief 
house  and  monaBteries,  Cistertium,  in  Burgundy  ;  and  Bemardinei,  from  St  Beniard» 
who,  with  a  number  of  his  followers,  retired  to  the  monastery,  and  was  afterwards 
called  Abbot  of  Clairvouz." — Picturesque  Antiquities,  Vart  I.yp.  12-13;  and  Keith's 
Bishops,  p.  415. 

There  were  thirteen  monasteries  of  the  Clstertian  oriler  in  Scotland,  among  which 
Were  Melrose,  Dundrennan,  Culross,  Sweetheart,  and  Glenluce. 

*  The  ancient  history  of  the  lands  of  Carberry  is  lost  in  obscurity.  The  lower  rooms 
of  the  square  tower  are  strongly  arched,  and  evidently  of  great  age.  At  the  time  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset's  expedition  it  was  the  properly  of  I^lr  Hugh  Rigg,  the  kiog*8  ad- 
vocate, who  is  more  than  once  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  Knox  and  Pit8(/bttie.  We 
observe  also,  from  the  Inquisitiones  Speciales,  that  the  property  was  conveyed  to  seve- 
ral subsequent  generations  of  the  same  family — from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Dicksons 
— of  whom  we  find  that,  during  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  Sir  Robert  was  chief  bailie  of 
Musselburgh. 

The  assumption  of  the  lords  of  this  wealthy  district  having  been  donators  to  the 
Abbey  of  Newbottle,  however  unwarranted  by  record,  is  far  from  unlikely,  the  practice 
having  been  a  common  one  with  the  wealthy  for  very  weighty  reasons* 

lu  1184,  as  we  learn  from  the  Chartulary  of  Ncwbottle,  (71>)  Robert  de  Quincey, 
the  father  of  our  hero,  granted  to  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  the  lands  of  Preston,  where 
they  formed  an  agricultural  establishment — hence  called  Prestongrange — with  common 
of  pasture  for  ten  sheep,  and  a  sufficiency  of  oxen  to  cultivate  their  grange.  Seyer  de 
Quincey  confirmed  to  the  monks  all  these  privileges  gifted  by  his  father,  by  which  con- 
firmation we  learn  that  their  lands  of  Preston  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  rivu- 
let of  Pinkie,  in  his  manor  of  Travernent. 

A  curious  fact  is  also  ascertained  by  these  charters  of  the  De  Quinceys,  which  is  the 
date  at  which  coals  were  first  worked  in  Scotland  ;  and,  in  contradiction  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  Fifeshire,  this  appears  to  have  taken  place  on  this  spot.  The  charter  of 
Robert  grants  to  the  monks  the  right  of  dtggin(f  peats  and  of  cutting  wood  for  fuel ; 
whereas,  in  that  of  his  son  Seyer,  wo  find  the  addition  of  *'  carbonarium  et  quarrariuniy' 
with  free  access  to,  and  recess  from  the  same  by  the  sea. 

**  This  charter,"  (that  of  Seyer,)  says  Chalmers  in  his  erudite  Caledonia,  Vol.  IL, 
p*  486, -*' must  necessarily  have  been  granted  between  the  years  1202  and  1218, 
as  it  is  witnessed  by  William,  who  became  Bishop  of  St  Andrew's  in  1202,  and  was 
granted  by  Seyer  de  Quincey,  who  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  in  1218,  where  he  died  in 
the  subsequent  year,*' 

From  Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  15,  we  learn  that  AVilliam  Malvoislne  was  trans- 
lated firom  the  see  of  Glasgow  to  that  of  St  Andrew's  in  1202.  R  is  also  added,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Chart,  of  Bum/erndine,  that  he  was  **  contemporary  with  Pope 
Honorioa  and  Sayerus  de  Quincey." 

In  connexion  with  the  same  family,  we  also  find  from  the  Chartulary  oC  ^^iiVmA.^^ 
tiuU  ElenSy  the  yonngest  daughter  of  Roger  de  Quincey,  t]hA  ConaXsXAA  ^l  ^n^{Q«fi^ 
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<<  Speed,  speed  thee  I"  cried  the  sen- 

tineU 
The  court  as  he  passM  through  ; 
^nd  "  Speed  thee !"  echo'd  the  sene- 
Bcbalf 

FiTTB  Third. 


[Not. 


As  he  show*d  the  way  before,-* 
"  For  much  I  fear,  most  holy  Frerey 
That  the  struggle  shdl  soon  be 


oer. 


I. 
Bright  on  Caerharrin  shines  the  sun. 
But  gXi  within  is  woe  and  gloom  ; 
For  there  Sir  Malcolm  bonds  in  death-* 

Before  him  yawns  the  tomb  I 
Unfolded  were  the  chamber  doors, 
Where  moan'd  he,  stretch 'd  in  prono 
decay ; 
And  his  rattling  breath  spake  of  com- 
ing death, 
As  life*s  sands  ebb*d  away ; 
But,  when  the  mantled  Monk  ho  saw. 

On  his  arm  he  strove  to  rise, 
And  the  light,  that  erst  was  waning 
fast, 
Flash*d  back  to  his  sunken  eyes. 

IT. 

"  Welcome !  holy  Father,"  ho  sai(?. 

In  accents  fond,  but  low  and  weak-* 
«'  I  would  pour  my  sins  in  thy  pity- 
ing ear. 

And  absolution  seek; 
For  I  have  been  a  sinful  man. 

And  repent  me  of  my  sin  ; 
Yet,  as  pass  the  hopes  of  life  away, 

The  terrors  of  death  begin ; 
But  chiefly  would  I  tell  to  thee 

My  crime  of  tho  blackest  dye. 
Which  a  sea  of  tears  might  scarce 
wash  out. 

Though  I  could  weep  it  dry  ! 

III. 
''  A  gentle  ladye  my  kinsman  loved. 

And  before  he  cross'd  the  sea. 
To  combat  afar  with  the  Saracen, 

He  trust  reposed  in  me ; 


But  a  demon  held  my  soul  fn  thrall. 

And  evil  thoughts  within  mebrew'd; 
So,  instead  of  nursing  her  love  for  hinf. 

Her  hand  for  myself  I  woo'd. 
I  threw  forth  doubts,  that  only  were 

Tho  coinage  of  my  brain, 
I  praised  her  high  fldelity. 

Yet  mourn'd  that  her  love  was  vain !" 

IV. 

Upstarted  thcFrere; — "Ah !  holy  man. 

Yet  tho  worst  I  have  not  told ; 
In  me— though  sprung  from  noblest 
blood — 
A  perjured  wretch  behold ! — 
For  my  love  that  ladye  no  love  re- 
tum'd. 
Although,  with  hellish  sleight* 
Wo  forged  a  cartel,  whose  purport 
show'd 
That  De  Quincey  bad  fallen  in  fight. 
Yes  I  my  suit  that  lofty  ladye  scom*d— > 

More  distant  she  look'd  and  cold ; 
And  for  my  love  no  love  return 'd. 
Though  I  woo'd  her  with  gifts  and 
gold ! " 

v. 

Uprose  the  Frero ; — '*  Nay,  sit  thee 
down- 
Not  mino  was  the  guilt  alone : 

Father  Franciswas  the  clerke  thereof, 
And  his  Abbey  is  your  own ! 

To  fair  Elena's  hand  thatscroU  be  bore. 

Then  she  folded  her  palms,  and  sigh'd ; 

And  she  said,  <  Since  true  he  has  died 
to  me, 
I  will  be  no  other*s  bride  1* 


married  Alan  la  Zouche,  an  English  baron,  and  that  In  the  diTision  of  his  great  estates 
among  his  three  daaghten,  the  harony  of  Heriot  fell  to  her  share ;  and  that,  in  her 
great  liberalitj,  she  granted  to  the  monks  of  Newbottle  the  chnrch  of/*  Heryeth/'  with 
the  tithes  and  other  rights. -.(Chart.  270.) 

The  lands  themselves  of  Heryeth  were  afterwards  acquired  by  the  monks ;  but  whe- 
ther from  the  liberality  of  Elena,  or  from  her  sou  La  Zouuhe,  who  lost  his  estates  in  the 
succession  wars,  docs  not  appear. 

Sach  transfers  of  property  to  r^'ligious  booses  were  of  common  occurrence.  We  have 

already  alluded  to  the  cession  of  Malsterton,  by  the  daughters  of  Sir  Robert  de  Roasine 

—Mar lot,  who  married  Neil  de  Carrick,  and  Ada,  the  wife  of  Gilbert  de  Ayton — in  1320; 

and  from  the  Chortulary  of  Newbottle  wt  learn,  that  the  monks  had  various  lands  in 

Clydesdale,  in  order  to  hare  easy  access  to  which,  they  obtained,  from  Tarions  pro|m- 

tors  in  Mid  and  West  Lothian,  special  grants  of  free  passage  to  these  distant  granges. 

^(ChttH.  218  to  227.  and  240.) 

la  eoneluBlon  we  may  add,  as  ahowlns  lV«  eT\«iAVt«  ^ouamIoxm  at  thb  eariy  period 

of  the  De  Qufncey  fdmily,  that  Koget  de  Qja\tvct^,  TLvAol  '^VtiVciTi,  ^^  tfia^  Vk  the 

caaons  of  Dryhurgh  a  toft «'  in  villa  de  HadintwM?'— (5^V«xX,  lyr^k.  \^.^ 
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Still  woo'd  I  her  ia  her  mourning 
wceds> 

Till  she  show*d  a  poniard  bare. 
And  wildly  vow*d — if  again  I  vcx'd 

Her  heart — to  plunge  it  there  I 

vr. 
«'  Day  after  day,  ray  after  ray, 

S\\o  waned  like  an  autumn  sun, 
When  droop  tho  flowers,  'mid  yellow 
bowers. 

And  the  waters  wailing  run  : — 
Day  after  day,  like  a  broken  rosebud. 

She  withered  and  she  waned, 
Till,  of  her  beauty  and  wonted  bloom. 

But  feeble  trace  remaiu'd  : — 
Then  secm*d  she,  like  some  saintly 
form. 

Too  pure  for  the  gazer's  eye. 
Melting  away,  from  our  cartlily  day. 

To  her  element— the  sky  I 

VIT. 

**  She  died — and  then  I  fult  remorse — 

But  how  could  I  atone  ? 
And  I  shook,  when,  by  her  breathless 
corse. 

In  silence  I  stood  alone  :— 
Yes!  when  I  saw  my  victim  lie. 

Untimely,  in  her  swathing  shroud. 
The  weight  of  my  burden'd  conscicnco 
hung 

Upon  me  like  a  cloud  I 
There  was  no  light  —  and  all  was 
night. 

And  storm,  and  darkness  drear ; 
By  day  'twas  joyless,  and  my  sleep 

Was  haunted  by  forms  of  fear ! 

viu. 
*'  Lonely  I  stray'd,  until,  dismoy'd, 

I  sought  the  feast,  where  mirth  was 
none. 
Only  to  find  that  man  is  mind, 

And  form  and  features  dust  alone. 
Yes — of  my  kinsman  oft  I  dreamt — 

Of  his  woe,  and  his  vengeance  dire, 
Till  yesternight  he  cross'd  my  sight, 

Like  a  demon  in  his  ire. 
I  had  not  heard  of  his  home  return— 

Like  a  spectre  there  he  stood — 
Appaird  I  sank,  and  his  falchion  drank 

Deeply  my  forfeit  blood. 

IX. 

'*  Oh  I  grant  remission  of  my  sins, 
A  contrite,  humbled  man  I  die  ! " 
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Ere  yet  tho  words  wore  out,  the  monk 

Beheld  his  glazing  eye  ; 
And  rising  away  from  the  couch,  he 
said— 
**  May  Heaven  forgive  my  vow  !'* 
With  horror  thriird  his  yielding  frame. 

And  he  smote  his  bursting  brow : 
Then  passed  he  from  the    chamber 
forth. 
And  in  silence  from  the  gate. 
And  off  to  the  south,  through  the 
steep  hill  pass. 
On  his  steed  he  journey 'd  straight. 

X. 

A  weight  of  woe  is  at  his  heart. 

Despair's  grey  cloud  is  on  his  brow. 
For  hope  and  fear  both  disappear 

In  that  absorbing  now ! 
The  world  is  one  vast  wilderness. 

Vain  all  its  pomp,  its  honours  vain  ; 
De  Quincey  sigh'd,and  onwards  pass'd 

Slowly  with  slacken'd  rein  ; 
Thus  wound  he  down  through  Cous- 
land  glen, 

O'erhung  with  willows  grey. 
Until  he  came  to  the  brackens  green 

Wherein  Father  Francis  lay. 

XI. 

"  Ho !  Frere,  arise  I  Thy  cloak  and 
cowl 

Have  done  their  office  meet." 
Father  Francis  sprang  from  his  lurk« 
ing-place. 

And  stood  at  the  warrior's  feet. 
*'  Now,  tell  me,"  cried  Do  Quincey,. 
fierce, 

**  For  thou  art  learn'd  in  lore. 
What  tho  meaning  of  this  riddle  is 

That  a  bird  unto  me  bore— 
A  lady  in  her  chamber  mourn'd. 

Her  true  knight  he  was  abroad. 
Fighting  afar  with  tho  Saracen, 

Under  the  Cross  of  God ! 

XII, 

*'  A  false  Friend,  and  a  falser  Frere, 

Combined  to  shake  her  faith  ; 
They  forged — ah !  wherefore  dost  thou 
fear  ? 

Base  caitiff,  take  thy  death  !'* 
The  knight  he  struck  him  to  the  heart* 

Through  the  branches  with  a  crash  ; 
Down  reel'd  the  corse,  and.  in  tho 
swamp 

Sank  with  a  sullen  dash.* 


*  Cousland-dcan,  a  ravino  of  considerable  depth,   which  commences  whrre  the 
highway  from  Dalkeith  branches  off  towards  Pathhead  on  the  right,  and  towards  In- 
Teresk  on  tho  left,  although  now  partially  drained,  shows  every  indicatioiL  of  ViR\Xb% 
been  in  the  olden  time  a  wide  and  extensive  morass  ;  Mid,  a\  \\«  iv^xtQ'nfAX.  ^cftii^ 
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<<  Thus  perish  all>  who  would  enthrall 
The  guileless  and  the  true  ; 

Yet  on  head  of  mine  no  more  shall 
shine 
The  •  in  from  his  path  of  blue. 

XIII. 

<<  No  more  on  mo  shall  pleasure  smile— 
A  heartless,  hopeless  man  ; 

The  tempest's  clouds  of  misery 
Have  darkened  for  aye  my  span. 
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Farewell— farewell !  mj  native  land. 

Hilly  yalley,  stream,  and  strath ; 
And  thou>  who  held  my  heart's  com- 
mand. 

And  ye  who  crossed  my  path. 
Blow,  blow  ye  winds !  in  fury  blow. 

And  waft  us  from  this  baleful  shore ; 
Rise,  rise,  yo  billows,  and  bear  us 
along, 

Who  hither  return  no  more !"  • 


still  spanned  by  two  bridges,  one  of  considerable  antiquity.  Indeed,  the  traces  of  tbo 
water-course  are  still  evident  from  behind  Cbalkysidc,  on  the  west,  runnlDg  eastwards 
along  the  hollow,  midway  between  Elphlnstono  Tower  and  Cousland  Park,  where 
it  still  assumes  the  form  of  a  rivulet. 

*  In  tbe  grants  made  by  Seyer  de  Quincey  to  the  Abbey  of  Nevrbottle,  mention  is  made 
c.f  **  his  baronies  of  Preston  and  Tranent,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  rivulet  of  Pinkie.*' 
We  find  aliio,  that  Falsyde  and  £lphing»ton  were  in  hi»  possession  ;  and  he  is  elsewhere 
styled  Earl  of  Wyntuun,  (^CaMonia,  vol.  ii.  486,  Note  6,)  a  procf  that  the  barony  of 
that  name  formed  aUo  a  part  of  his  immense  possessions.  It  is  not  a  little  curious,  there* 
fure,  that  a  charter  of  King  William,  the  brother  of  Malcolm,  surnimed  the  Maiden, 
should  be  still  extant,  wherein,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  that  monarch's  reigo,  he  makes 
confirmation  to  Phillip  de  Seytune  of  the  lands  of  Seytoune,  Wintoun,  and  Winchelburgh, 
{nunc  Winchburgh,)  *'  quhilk,"  as  Sir  Richard  Maitland  observes,  {Ilistorief  p.  17,) 
**  was  auld  heretage  cf  befur,  as  the  said  charter  testifies.*' 

**  Willielmus,  Dei  gra.  rex  Scotorum,  &c.  Sciatis  presentis  ct  futuri,  me  concessisse,  et 
hac  carta  mea  confirmasse,  Phillipo  de  Seytune,  terram  quce  fait  patris  sui ;  scilicet, 
Seytuoe,  et  Wintuae,  et  Winchilburgh,  tenendam  sibi  et  heeredibui  suis  de  me  et  haeredibus 
meis,  in  foedo  et  haereditate,*'  &c. 

Philip  de  Seytune  was  succeeded,  on  his  death,  by  his  son  Alexander;  and,  by  an- 
other singular  preservation,  we  have,  in  the  furty-sixth  year  of  the  same  king,  another 
royal  charter  of  iofeftment  I'f  the  same  lands.  It  is  nearly  in  the  same  words ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  two  of  the  witnesses  to  it  are  Robert  de  Quincey  and  Henry  de  Quincey. 
Both  of  thei»e  charters  are  printed  in  Dr  M*Keuzie'8  *'  Lives  of  ScottiHh  Writers.'*  7 hey 
have  al»o  been  transcribed  by  the  author,  or  rather  compiler  of  the  Diplomata  Scotice^  which 
transcripts  are  still  preserved,  being  now,  or  lately,  in  the  povsession  of  Mr  Dillon,  a 
member  of  the  Maitland  Club. 

In  the  succession  war^,  the  De  Quincey  family  took  side  with  Daliol,  and  the  Setous 
with  Bruce.  Sir  Christopher,  or  Chrystal  Scton  t^aved  tho  life  of  that  great  man  at 
the  disastrous  battlo  of  Mcthven  ;  and  afterwards  married  liis  sister.  On  iho  acccs^ 
sion  of  Bruce  to  tho  throne,  the  estates  of  the  De  Quineeys,  being  declared  forfeited, 
were  conferred  on  the  Setons ;  and  in  &ir  Richard  Maitlaud's  Chronicle  we  find,  that 
*'  the  said  King  Robert  gave  to  the  said  Alexander  (Scton)  the  barony  of  Tranent, 
with  the  tenendary  thairof  for  the  tyme,  viz.  Falsyde  mylis  and  Elphinstoune,  as  the 
charteris  testifiis,  geven  thairupoun.''  The  *'  landisof  Dundas  and  Cragye  "  were  also 
bestowed  upon  him,  **  for  service  done  by  his  father  and  himself,  with  tbe  landes  and 
barony  of  Barnis,  aboue  Hadingtoun.  with  dyuers  ulher  landis,  quhilk  I  omit  for  echort- 
nes." — Glasgow  ReprinU  1829,  p.  21. 

For  centuries  the  name  of  De  Quincey  hath  perished  from  out  the  rich  and  exten- 
sive district  which  owned  its  sway ;  and,  in  contemplating  the  dcbtiuies  of  thfsonce  great 
family,  bow  apposite  is  the  exclamation  of  Claudian — 


**  Tolluntur  in  altum 

Ut  lapsu  graviorc  ruant !" 
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LOUIS-PHILIPPE. 


Th£  King  of  the  Freoch  is  now  the 
most  important  man  in  Europe.  In- 
depcndence,  vigour^  and  integrity  may 
make  him  the  preserver  of  his  country 
from  a  war  which  Would  destroy  her 
commerce,  unloose  the  wildness  of  de- 
mocracy, and  finish  by  her  ruin.  Va- 
nity is  the  passion  of  the  Frenchman, 
and  it  is  also  his  punishment.  He  is 
always  eager  for  war.  The  cause  is 
iudifiPerent  to  him, — it  may  be  just,  it 
may  be  unjust,  it  is  all  the  same  to 
this  thirstcr  for  tumult, — it  may  be  a 
ridiculous  quarrel,  or  a  deep  and 
bloody  resolution  of  vengeance,  it  is 
all  the  same.  The  touch  of  a  fan  by 
a  Dcy  of  Algiers  has  been  turned  into 
a  pretext  for  invading  Africa,  slaught- 
ering thousands  of  the  unfortunate  and 
brave  peasantry,  slaughtering  thou- 
sands, too,  of  the  unfortunate  and 
brave  soldiery  of  France,  expending 
millions  of  treasure,  and  sending  fifty 
thousand  troops  to  make  campaigns  in 
a  land  where  they  possess  nothing  be- 
yond the  range  of  a  cannon-shot,  and 
from  which  they  will  never  return. 
But  the  tap  of  a  fan  on  the  cheek  of  a 
coxcomb  consul  was  enough ;  it  ser- 
ved as  a  pretext.  Apology  on  apo- 
logy was  offered  by  the  Dey  and  by 
the  Sultan,  but  the  pretext  was  not  to 
be  abandoned ;  the  expedition  was  al- 
ready resolved  on,  and  a  war  was  be- 
gun, which  will  yet  eat  into  the  bowels 
of  France. 

The  Egyptian  question  is  now  the 
grand  ofience.  The  whole  population 
of  France  is  stalking  about  in  all  the 
attitudes  of  insulted  dignity  ;  and  from 
the  beggar  on  the  highway  to  the  can- 
didate fbr  the  smiles  of  the  Minister, 
all  are  exclaiming  that  France  is  in« 
suited,  and  that  the  insult  can  be 
wiped  out  by  blood  alone.  In  the 
mock-heroics  of  a  French  opera,  the 
nation  mounts  its  helmet  and  plumes, 
harangues  on  the  impossibility  of  liv- 
ing without  "  glory,"  and  while  the 
••  fortifications  of  Paris"  are  growing 
before  its  eyes,  ridiculously  demands 
the  conquest  of  the  world. 

Nothing  can  give  a  more  powerful 
and  painful  evidence  of  the  want  of 
moral  education  among  the  people, 
than  the  universality  of  this  outcry. 
Of  all  the  journals  of  Paris  and  the 
provinces,  but  one  has  ventured  to 
doubt  whether  war  is  not  an  evil— 


whether  a  great  neighbouring  country 
is  not  better  as  a  friend  than  as  an 
enemy-^and  whether  the. blood  and 
misery  of  the  living  generation  is  not 
a  heavy  purchase  for  the  shame,  the 
astonishment,  and  the  curse  of  poste- 
rity. That  paper,  the  Journal  de$ 
Debats,  is  presumed  to  speak  the  opin- 
ion of  the  King  ;  if  it  does  so,  Louis- 
Philippe  is  the  only  rational  man  ia 
his  dominions. 

But  this  clamour  is  still  more  cha- 
racteristic, from  its  total  opposition  to 
the  palpable  interests  of  the  countless 
majority  of  the  nation.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  1789,  though  it  inflicted  im- 
measurable evils  in  Its  progress,  yet 
left  one  good  behind  ;  it  broke  up  the 
immense  inheritances  of  the  nobles^ 
and  established  a  class  of  small  pro- 
prietors, capable  of  constituting  a  vi- 
gorous yeomanry.  To  those  men  the 
idea  of  change  must  be  full  of  danger. 
The  peace  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, too,  has  raised  a  race  of  mer- 
chants, has  extended  manufactures, 
and  has  largely  promoted  the  agricul- 
ture  of  France.  It  has  even  made 
Paris  the  centre  of  a  great  money 
trade,  which  largely  influences  the 
exchanges  of  Europe,  and  renders  the 
resources  of  the  national  credit  avail- 
able throughout  the  wor4d.  Interests 
of  this  order  must  be  threatened  with 
instant  ruin  by  war;  yet  those  pro- 
prietors, merchants,  and  bankers  havo 
not  uttered  a  syllable,  have  not  dared 
to  utter  a  syllable,  or,  having  suffered 
themselves  to  be  blinded  by  the  na- 
tional glare  of  conquest,  have  joined 
their  voices  to  the  general  chorus  of 
the  national  frenzy. 

The  still  darker  feature  of  this  fury 
is,  that  it  is  all  directed  upon  England. 
Russia  may  invade  Turkey  ;  Austria 
may  keep  Italy  in  bonds  ;  Prussia  may 
tantalize  the  avidity  of  France  by  the 
retention  of  the  Rhenish  provinces ; 
but  England,  which  has  seized  no- 
thin^,  which  asks  nothing,  and  which 
has  neither  inclination  to  offer  insult, 
nor  intention  to  make  war,  is  the  coun- 
try on  which  the  vials  of  French  in- 
dignation are  to  be  poured  out.  The 
British  shores  alone  are  gazed  on  with 
a  malignant  eye ;  and  the  bitterest  wish 
of  the  heart  b  not  too  bitter  for  the  na- 
tional rage  against  a  country  ^b&i^ 
hasy  Rinco  t^o  '9e«^<&e>  ^^^x^^  wsX  ts^- 
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lions  of  its  money  into  the  bosom  of    sing  the  chances  of  a  new  retribution? 
France ;  has  cultivated  all  the  rela- 


tions of  amity  with  it  in  a  degree  more 
intimate  than  any  other  people ;  has 
borne  its  pettishnesses  and  follies  with 
good-natured  patience  ;  and,  to  this 
hour,  is  enduring  its  wilful  absurdities 
and  petulant  provocations  with  a  quie- 
tude which  amounts  to  national  gene- 
rosity. Yet  what  does  all  this  clamour 
betray  but  a  consciousness  of  inferio- 
rity ?  Those  are  the  outcries  of  recol- 
lection,— the  groans  of  faction  trampled 
under  the  foot  of  the  British  soldier— 
the  involuntary  tribute  to  Waterloo. 

Louis- Philippe  now  stands  forth  tho 
solo  barrier  to  Trance  against  her  own 
frenzy.  The  popular  cry,  the  provincial 
parties,  even  the  journals  of  his  own  Mi- 
nisters, assail  him.  Yet  he  has  hitherto 
stood  firm.  The  position  becomes  a  king, 
butapatriotstillmore.  He  might  survive 
a  war,  but  the  monarchy  and  the  con- 
stitution would  run  the  most  extreme 
peril.  On  the  manly  firmness  with 
which  he  shall  show  himself  the  ruler 
of  opinion  during  t(ie  next  six  months, 
may  depend  a  question  higher  than 
even  that  of  peace  or  war — the  question 
whether  France  shall  not  be  revolu- 
tionized, her  government  inflamed 
into  a  fierce,  loose,  and  desperate  de- 
mocrary,  and  the  final  punishment  in- 
flicted on  its  political  crimes  in  a  new 
invasion  of  the  armies  of  Europe,  a 
total  partition  of  her  territory,  and  the 
extinction  of  her  power  of  evil  forever 
among  nations. 

Let  France  remember  that  she  has 
never  roused  Europe  but  to  be  driveu 
back  with  ignominy  ;  that  she  has 
never  grasped  the  territory  of  any 
neighbouring  power  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  but  to  be  forced  to  re- 
linquish it  in  the  midst  of  national  dis« 
aster;  and,  above  all,  that  from  the 
earliest  ages,  from  the  days  of  the 
Edwards  and  Henries,  she  has  never 
been  engaged  in  war  with  this  coun- 
try, but  to  feel  tho  heavy  sword  of  Eng- 
land in  her  vitals.  Li  all  our  national 
wars  France  has  been  beaten.  She 
was  beaten  in  the  last  century  with 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  most  power- 
ful of  despots,  at  her  head.  She  was 
beaten  in  this  century,  with  Napoleon, 
the  most  daring  of  soldiers,  at  her  head ; 
and,  when  the  one  saw  the  English 
Jj^ht  troops  at  the  gates  of  Versailles, 


Deui  aver  tat  omen ! 

We  have  taken  the  following  pictures 
of  the  history  and  habits  of  the  French 
kiog,  chiefiy  from  a  work  attributed  to 
the  pen  of  the  American  Minister  in 
Paris,  General  Cass.  The  author 
writes  too  much  with  the  soreness  which 
has  been  so  often  remarked  as  at  once  so 
childish,  and  so  inseparable  from  his 
countrymen.  But  his  opportunities 
obviously  gave  him  some  advantage  in 
the  delineation  of  the  royal  circum- 
stances and  character. 

Louis- Philippe  was  born  October  6, 
1773  ;  he  is  consequently  sixty-seven. 
But  his  health  is  vigorous,  and  he  has 
no  marks  of  either  ago  or  indolence. 
His  countenance  is  familiar  to  us  from 
his  pictures,  and  is  manly,  open,  and 
good-humoured.  His  frame  is  largely 
moulded,  but  he  moves  with  much 
case.  On  the  whole,  ho  has  much 
more  the  look  of  a  prosperous  and 
healthy  English  gentleman,  than  of  a 
foreigner.  He  speaks  and  writes  Eng- 
lish very  well,  and  is  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  continental  languages  ;— 
a  rather  rare  acquisition  in  a  country 
which  thinks  "  French  suflScient  for 
every  want,  and  every  region  of  man- 
kind.*' He  has  also  the  unusual  merit, 
iu  a  land  where  opera-dancers  aud 
singers  reign  triumphant,  to  respect 
domestic  morality — to  be  as  good  a 
husband  as  he  is  an  afi'ectionate  father ; 
and  thus  to  set  an  example,  which  is 
as  much  a  rebuke  to  his  predecessors 
as  it  is  thrown  away  upon  his  people. 

An  anecdote,  highly  honourable  to 
his  sense  of  public  duty,  is  mentioned 
on  the  authority  of  Stevenson,  the  Ame- 
rican envoy  in  Loudon.  Some  extraordi- 
nary occurrence  having  called  a  French 
statesman  to  the  palace  as  late  as  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  found  the 
King  in  his  cabinet,  examining  the  case 
of  a  man  condemned  to  execution.  The 
envoy  afterwards  ascertained  that  the 
King  keeps  a  register  recording  the 
name  of  every  person  capitally  con- 
demned, the  deci^ion,  and  its  reasons. 
Frequently,  in  the  still  hours  of  the 
night,  he  performs  the  task  of  inves- 
tigating those  eases,  and  adds  to  tho 
record  the  circumstances  which  in- 
fluenced his  decision. 

The  envoy  probably  did  not  know, 
that  the  great  and  good  George  IU. 


and  the  other  saw  two  capitulations  of    had  pursued  nearly  the  same  practice 
Paris,  where  is  the  ground  for  dt&pV     Mv.^  ^««jc%\^^Iqi^\  N(«i^hed  the  evi- 
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dence  with  tho  deepest  anxiety ;  and 
generally  shut  himself  np  in  his  cabi- 
net at  Windsor,  (it  was  presumed  in 
prayer,)  during  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  execution  in  London. 

The  early  career  of  Louis- Philippe 
seems  to  have  been  intended  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  rank  which  he  now 
boldi.  The  best  teacher  of  princes  is 
clearly  adversity.  Swift,  with  dex- 
terous sarcasm,  says,  that  <<  liding  is 
the  only  thing  which  princes  ever  do 
well,  because  horses  are  no  flatter ers.^^ 
The  horrors  of  the  Revolution  may  be 
now  assisting  him  to  some  of  that 
anti-revolutionary  wisdom,  of  which 
he  appears  the  only  present  possessor 
in  France.  But  the  difficulties  of  his 
early  years  unquestionably  furnished 
a  school  in  which  vigilance,  activity, 
and  firmness  were  the  natural  lessons. 
The  unhappy  politics  of  his  father  in- 
Tolved  the  young  prince  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary canse.  He  joined  the  army, 
and  served  with  distinction  in  the  in- 
Tasion  of  Flanders  under  Dumourier. 

An  interesting  anecdote  connected 
with  this  part  of  his  life,  was  men- 
tioned by  the  Ring  in  an  address  to  his 
officers,  at  one  of  the  reviews  at  Fon- 
tainbleau,  as  an  encouragement  to 
good  conduct.  Among  the  manoeuvres 
performed  at  the  camp,  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  square  to  resist  the  charges 
of  cavalry,  the  King  and  his  cortege 
taking  their  places  within  the  square, 
as  is  done  upon  the  field  when  neces- 
sary. In  his  address  to  his  officers, 
the  King  remarked  that,  in  1792,  a 
charge  of  the  Austrian  cavalry,  in  one 
of  the  battles  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier, had  compelled  a  part  of  the  divi- 
aion  to  perform  a  similar  square,  into 
which  he  threw  himself,  and  repulsed 
the  enemy.  "In  the  ranks  of  that 
square,"  said  the  King,  ''were  two 

grivate  soldiers ;  and  now,  full  of 
onours  and  years,  they  are  present 
upon  the  ground.**  One  of  them  was 
Marshal  Gerard. 

Sonlt  had  also  been  a  private  sol- 
dier. A  debate  having  taken  place  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  in  which  it  was 
said  the  Order  of  St  Louis  was  never 
given  to  private  soldiers,  Soult  stated, 
on  his  personal  knowledge,  that  the 
croix  was  occasionally  so  given  for 
distinguished  services,  ''f  myself,'* 
said  he»  **  was  a  private  soldier  for  six 
years  before  the  Revolution,  and  ail 
my  aspirations  were  bounded  by  a 
bcpa  of  obUdniDg  thi§  distiaetion,'* 


He  was  then  a  Marshal  of  France, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  President 
of  the  Council,  and  acknowledged  the 
first  general  of  the  kingdom. 

As  the  reign  of  terror  advanced,  the 
suspicions  of  the  Jacobins  in  Paris 
were  turned  more  dangerously  on  the 
young  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  was 
then  a  mere  boy ;  but  the  blood-royal 
of  France  was  every  where  obnoxious, 
and  the  guillotine  would  evidently 
have  been  his  portion,  but  for  the  ac- 
tivity of  his  escape.  He  fied  into 
Switzerland,  and  being  wholly  desti- 
tute of  pecuniary  resources,  and  also 
knowing  the  necessity  for  disguise,  he 
became  a  public  professor  at  an  esta- 
blishment for  education  at  Reicheoau. 
Here  he  remained  eight  months, 
teaching  geograpliy,  history,  tho 
French  and  English  languages,  and 
mathematics.  Previously  to  admis- 
sion, he  underwent  a  severe  and  satis- 
factory examination  ;  and,  on  quitting 
the  professorship,  he  received  a  certi- 
ficate acknowledging  his  services.  He 
was  then  but  twenty -two  years  of  age, 
and  he  not  only  managed  to  preserve 
his  incognito,  but  was  elected  a  deputy 
to  the  Assembly  at  Coire.  He  wasy 
however,  still  anxious  to  join  the  army, 
and  left  Switzerland  to  act  as  aide- 
de-camp  under  General  Montesquieu, 
with  whom  he  remained  till  1794 ;  but 
the  Jacobins  again  menaced  his  life, 
and  he  finally  abandoned  France.  He 
now  repaired  to  Hamburg,  thence 
travelled  to  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
and  settled  in  Norway,  at  Christiana. 
There,  a  curious  circumstance  occnr- 
red,  to  startle  him  with  fear  of  disco-* 
very.  One  day,  when  about  to  return 
with  a  family  from  the  country,  ho 
heard  one  of  the  party  call  aloud,—- 

**  The  carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans !  '* 

His  first  impression  was,  that  he 
was  recognised ;  but  preserving  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  first  tr^^ing  his 
ground — "  Why,**  said  he  to  the  per- 
son in  question,  <'  did  you  call  on  the 
carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
what  connexion  have  you  with  the 
Prince?" 

*<  None  at  all,**  was  the  tranquil- 
lizing answer  ;  **  but  when  I  was  at 
Paris,  whenever  I  came  from  the 
opera,  I  heard  them  calling  out  *  the 
carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.' 
Having  heen  more  than  once  atuxL^«4 
with  the  nom,  \  i^x&V.  iwJt  MVaXftXM 
head  to  repeat  \!^e  c«!i\r 
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From  Norway  he  adranced  into 
the  country  of  the  Laplanders,  and 
traversed  on  foot  the  land  extending^ 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
He  then  returned  to  Denmark,  still 
under  an  assumed  name  ;  but  having 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  serve  against 
France,  he  declined  an  invitation  to 
join  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Conde. 
But  the  condition  of  things  in  France 
was  horrible,  and  ho  had  to  taste  of 
its  bitterness.  His  father  had  died 
upon  the  sea  (Told,  his  mother  had 
been  imprisoned  at  Marseilles,  and 
his  two  brothers  had  been  dungeoned 
at  Marseilles,  where  they  were  treated 
with  Republican  cruelty.  The  Duke 
still  contrived  to  evade  pursuit ;  but 
this  only  rendered  him  a  stronger  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  the  men  of  blood. 
At  length  a  communication  was  open* 
ed  between  the  Directory  and  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  stating  that  if 
she  could  find  out  her  eldest  son,  and 
induce  him  to  leave  Europe  altogether 
and  go  to  America,  her  own  condition 
would  be  rendered  more  tolerable,  the 
sequestration  removed  from  her  pro- 
perty, and  his  two  brothers  be  per- 
mitted to  rejoin  him.  To  this  propo- 
sal the  Duchess  assented,  and  wrote 
him  a  letter  recommending  its  accep- 
tance, and  adding — "  May  the  pros- 
pect of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  your 
poor  mother,  of  rendering  the  situa- 
tion of  your  brothers  less  painful,  and 
of  contributing  to  give  quiet  to  your 
country,  recompense  your  genero- 
Mty." 

•  His  answer  was  in  the  spirit  of  filial 
duty.  Ho  acceded  to  her  request,  and 
concluded  by  saying — "  When  my 
dear  mother  shall  receive  this  letter, 
her  orders  will  be  executed,  and  I 
shall  have  sailed  for  the  United 
States." 

The  ship  "  American,"  Captain 
Ewing,  a  regular  trader  between  Phi- 
ladelphia and  Hamburg,  was  then 
lying  in  the  Eibc,  preparing  for  her 
departure.  Tiio  Prince,  passing  for 
a  Dane,  engaged  his  passage  for  the 
usual  amount,  (at  that  time  thirty-iive 
guineas.)  He  found  here  some  of  the 
natural  inconveniences  of  secrecy. 
Being  anxious  to  avoid  observation  in 
Hamburg,  he  asked  permission  of  the 
captain  to  be  received  on  board,  and 
remain  a  few  days  before  his  depar- 
ture. This  demand  made  the  captain 
conceive  that  he  was  embarkiug  an 
reaped  awmdUv ;  but^  after  some  lo- 


luetance,  he  complied.  Late  in  the 
night  before  the  snip  sailed^  when  the 
Prince  had  gone  to  bed,  an  elderly 
Frenchman,  who  was  to  be  his  only 
fellow-passenger*  came  on  board. 
This  old  personage  not  onl^  foood 
fault  with  every  thing,  but  was  shocked 
at  finding  that  his  little  English  could 
not  help  him.  He  called  for  an  inter- 
preter, and  in  the  morning,  seeing  the 
Prince,  and  telling  him  that  ''hettpoko 
French  very  well  for  a  Dane" in- 
stalled him  in  the  ofiice.  This  cnrioos 
personage,  a  French  planter  returning 
to  St  Domingo,  probably  helped  to 
lighten  the  weariness  of  the  voyage  to 
him,  by  the  employment.  The  vessel 
reached  the  Delaware  after  a  passage 
of  twenty-seven  days.  On  ncaring  tite 
American  coast,  the  Prince  told  the 
captain  who  he  was,  and  the  captain 
returned  this  confidence  by  another-* 
the  acknowledgment,  that  he  had  sup- 
posed him  to  bo  committed  in  some 
gambling  transaction,  which  compelled 
him  to  lly  from  Europo !  The  old 
gentleman,  however,  was  left  in  igno- 
rance until  he  heard  the  news  in  pub- 
lic, when  he  called  to  express  liis  sur- 
prise and  to  pay  his  congratulations. 

Philadelphia  was  at  this  period  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  with 
Washington  for  its  President.  The 
Princess  two  brothers  had  arrived,  af- 
ter an  exhausting  passage  of  ninety- 
three  days,  which  alarmed  him  with 
the  idea  that  they  had  been  lust,  or 
again  seized  by  the  Directory.  TIjc 
three  young  strangers  were  presented 
to  Wasfiiugton,  who  invited  thcni  to 
Mount  Vernon.  The  King  descrilw* 
his  manners  as  they  have  been  descri- 
bed by  others — ho  was  comparatively 
silent,  methodical  in  his  diviifion  uf 
time,  and  careful  iu  its  use.  The  ar- 
rangement of  his  household  was  that 
of  a  wealtliy  Virginia  gentleman  of 
the  old  school — unostentatious,  com- 
fortable, and  leaving  his  guests  to  till 
up  their  hours  as  they  thought  fit,  but 
at  the  same  time  providing  whatever 
was  necessary  for  pleasant  employ- 
ment. One  morning,  after  the  usual 
salutations,  the  Prince  asked  him  huw 
he  had  slept  on  the  preceding  night. 
It  is  probable  that  his  thoughts  might 
have  turned  upon  the  evils  of  the  re- 
publican press.  <*  I  always  sleep 
well,*'  said  he,  "  for  I  never  wrote  a 
word  in  my  life  which  1  afterwards 
had  reason  to  regret." 

Yroxa"^\a\MvV.  N^rawsi  \Vi^  brothers 
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set  out  on  horseback^  with  nothing 
bnt  their  saddle-bags  to  supply  them, 
during  a  journey  through  the  <^  west- 
ern country."  Washington  gave  them 
an  itinerary,  and  they  penetrated  the 
country  to  a  great  extent — in  those 
days  of  the  Wilderness  and  the  Indian, 
a  bold  enterprbe.  This  excursion  took 
up  four  months,  and  they  travelled 
about  three  thousand  miles.  A  frag- 
ment of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  bro- 
thers, the  Ducdc  Montpensier,  gives  a 
formidable  conception  of  their  expe- 
rience. It  is  written  to  his  sister,  tho 
Princess  Adelaide  of  Orleans.  *'  To 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  agreeable  man^* 
ncr  in  which  they  travel  in  this  coun- 
try, I  shall  tell  you  that  we  passed 
fourteen  nights  in  the  woods,  devour- 
ed by  all  kinds  of  insects,  after  being 
wet  to  the  bone,  without  being  able 
to  dry  ourselves,  and  eating  pork,  and 
sometimes  a  little  salt  beef  and  Indian 
corn  bread.** 

At  New  York  they  learned  that 
fortune  had  not  yet  grown  weary  of 
persecuting  their  family,  a  decreo  ha- 
ving been  issued  for  the  expulsion  of 
all  the  Bourbons  from  France.  The 
Duchess  of  Orleans  was  thus  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  Spain,  where  her  sons 
now  prepared  to  join  her.  But  the 
American  seas  being  obstructed  by 
French  vessels,  they  set  out  for  the 
Havannah.  On  the  way  the  Prince 
exhibited  his  skill  in  the  art  of  sur* 
gery,  so  much  to  the  admiration  of  a 
party  of  settlers  going  to  the  West, 
that  they  proposed  to  him  to  go  along 
with  them,  and  offered  him  tho  ap- 
pointment of  surgeon  to  the  vilFagel 

They  embarked  from  New  Orleans 
in  an  American  vessel  for  the  Havan- 
nah. On  theirpassage  they  were  chased 
by  a  frigate  under  the  tricolorcd  flag. 
This  was  an  anxious  moment ;  for,  if 
found  on  board  the  American  by  a 
ship  of  the  Republic,  they  could  ex- 
pect nothing  but  to  be  carried  to 
France,  and  there  to  share  the  com- 
mon fate  of  the  French  nobility.  But 
to  their  great  joy  they  found  that  the 
frigate  was  English,  were  welcomed 
on  board  by  the  gallant  captain,  treat- 
ed with  tho  attention  due  to  their 
rank  and  misfortunes,  and  by  him  car- 
ried to  the  Havannah. 

On  his  return  to  Europe,  the  Duke 
found  his  relatives,  the  royal  family 
of  Naples,  in  Sicily,  fugitives  like 
himself.  There  he  married  their  eld- 
est princess^  to  whom^  after  a  union 


of  thirty  years,  he  exhibits  unabated 
respect  and  attachment. 

Tho  public  etiquette  of  the  French 
court  now  probably  approaches  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  just  medium  between 
republican  rudeness  and  sullen  and 
frigid  formality.  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing moro  to  be  said  for  the  old  eti- 
quette of  European  courts  than  its 
tiresome  pomp.  Many  of  the  obser** 
vances  were  historic.  Some  were  con- 
nected with  memorable  achievements 
of  the  monarch  or  the  nation,  and 
some  were  adopted,  with  no  unwise 
policy,  to  repress  the  forwardness 
which  the  life  of  courts  generated  in 
the  gay  and  the  arrogant  who  form 
the  familiar  circle  of  the  sovereign. 
But  they  are  every  where  yielding  to 
time,  the  only  saib  corrector  of  the 
fuliies  of  mankind.  It  was  in  Spain, 
where  the  natural  love  of  the  nation 
for  the  solemn,  the  pompous,  and  the 
lofty,  was  shaped  into  rigour  by  the 
Bourbons,  that  etiquette  was  systema* 
tic  and  supreme.* 

A  scene  in  one  of  Victor  Hugo's 
plays,  Ruy  Bias,  is  amusing  from  its 
caricature  of  this  iron  slavery.  The 
Queen  is  surrounded  by  her  ladies  of 
honour. 

The  Queen.    "  I  wish  to  go  out." 

The  Duchess  of  Albuquerque,  with 
a  profound  salutation.  "  When  the 
Queen  goes  out,  each  door  must  bo 
opened  by  a  grandee  of  Spain  having 
a  right  to  carry  a  key.  Such  is  the 
rule.  But  no  grandee  can  bo  present 
at  the  palaco  at  this  hour." 

The  Queen,  "  Then  I  am  shut  up ! 
I  am  to  be  killed !  '\ 

The  Duchess,  with  another  rever- 
ence. *'  I  am  camerara  mayor  :  I 
fulGl  the  dictates  of  my  office.*' 

The  Qiieeny  after  a  moment  of  si- 
lence. **  Quick,  my  ladies^  bring 
cards,  and  let  us  play." 

The  Duchess,  to  the  ladies—"  Don't 
move,  ladies."  Then,  rising  and  mak- 
ing a  reverence  to  the  Queen,  she 
adds,  *'  Her  majesty  cannot  play,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  ceremonial, 
except  with  kings  or  the  relations  of 
kings." 

The  Queen,  vck  a  passion.  ^*  WeU, 
bring  those  relations." 

The  Duchess,  making  tho  sign  of 
the  cross.  **  God  has  not  given  any 
to  the  reigning  king.  The  Queen- 
mother  is  dead,  and  he  Is  alone  at  pre» 
sent.*' 

The  Queen.    '<  \i«V  ii\i^Tii  ««r«^TB« 
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with  something  to  eat.     Casilda^   I 
invite  you  to  cat  ^ith  me.*' 

The  JJuchets,  making  a  reverence. 
*<  When  the  king  is  not  present,  the 
queen  eats  alone.*' 

The  Queen,  losing  all  patience. 
'*  Oh,  heavens !  what  shall  I  do  ?  I 
can't  go  nut,  nor  play,  nor  eat  as  I 
would.  One  year  as  a  queen  would 
be  enough  to  kill  me." 

A  song  is  heard  outside  the  palace. 

The  Queen  to  Casilda.  "  The  fo- 
rest  is  not  thick  here ;  this  window 
looks  out  on  the  country.  Let  us  try 
to  see  the  singers." 

The  DuchcsSi  making  a  reverence. 
**  A  Queen  of  Spain  ought  not  to  look 
out  of  the  window." 

Pleasantries  of  this  kind  are  the  na- 
tural work  of  poets.  And,  it  may  bo 
allowed,  that  the  subject  was  a  fertile 
one.     There  are  some  stories  on  re- 


length  the  grandee  was  found;  be 
performed  his  office^  and  drew  back 
the  chair,  and  the  king  in  it.  Bat  he 
was  unluckily  too  late — the  king  wu 
roasted  to  the  bone  ;  and  all  that  re* 
mained,  was  to  take  care  that  tbt 
royal  embers  should  bave  a  royal 
burial.  Etiquette  was  the  true  sove- 
reign. 

When  Marie  Antoinette  was  re- 
ceived on  the  French  frontier^  she  vis 
divested  of  all  her  clothcf ,  in  a  tsnl 
prepared  for  this  quittance  of  her 
German  existence,  and  redressed  in  a 
suit  wholly  French.  How  her  langli- 
ing  spirit  must  have  laughed  atthii 
official  foolery !  Or  how  her  prophe- 
tic spirit,  if  she  had  one»  must  havi 
grieved  over  the  change  I 

There  was  more  sense,  as  well  is 
more  delicacy,  in  Napoleon's  reeeptioa 
of  Marie  Louise.     He  studied  all  the 


cord  which  justify  tho   cxtremo    of    means  of  making  her  forget  that  aoy 


ridicule.  On  the  marriage  of  a  French 
princess  to  (we  think)  the  grandfather 
of  the  late  King  of  Spain,  one  of  tho 
French  towns,  on  her  route,  present- 
ed her  with  an  address  of  congratula- 
tion, and  (the  town  being  famous  for 
tho  manufacturo  of  silk  stockings) 
some  pairs  of  its  finest  fabric.     Tho 


change  had  occurred  ;  furnished  ber 
apartments  in  the  style  to  which  die 
had  been  accustomed  in  Schocnbrno, 
and  even  had  her  favourite  canary  on- 
ezpectedly  to  meet  her  on  her  arrival. 
Tlie  presentations  at  the  court  of 
Louis- Philippe  are  as  simple  ask 
consistent  with   the  due  order  of  a 


address  was  suffered,  by  tho  escort  of    royal  residence.    The  strangers  who 


grandees,  to  approach  her  majesty  ; 
but,  at  the  sight  of  the  stockiug!^,  all 
started  back  in  a  shudder.  When 
they  had  at  length  recovered  ,their 
speech,  tho  chief  grandee  solemnly 
rebuked  the  unfortunate  weavers. 
**  Know,"  said  the  man  of  etiquette, 
**  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  a 
Queen  of  Spain  has/c/75." 

We  must  give  one  or  two  more  of 
those  traits.  One  of  the  Spanish 
Bourbons  was  roasted  to  death- in  his 
own  palace  by  the  force  of  etiquette. 
His  majesty's  chair  had  been  placed, 
by  the  grandee  in  waiting,  at  the  due 
distance  from  the  fireside.  But,  by 
some  superfluous  liberality  in  the  sup- 
ply of  the  royal  fagots,  the  fire  burn- 
ed up  with  unexpected  force.  The 
king  began  to  roast.  To  remove  him- 
self was  never  heard  of  in  Spanish 
annals  :  to  remain  where  he  was, 
was  to  be  burned  alive.  But  to  re- 
move his  chair  was  the  especial  duty 
of  an  especial  grandee,  who  happened 
to  be  absent  at  the  crisis.  The  mo- 
narch continued  roasting ;  all  the  court 
stood  round  the  royal  carbonization, 
all  commiserating,  but  none  daring  to 
outrage  etiquette  by  interfering.    At 


desire  to  be  introduced,  on  making 
their  wish  known  to  their  ambasiador, 
have  their  names  sent  to  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  receive  in  r^ 
turn  a  notice,  stating  the  daj  and 
hour  of  their  reception.  On  attend- 
ing at  the  Tuileries,  they  are  ushered 
into  a  suite  of  showy  but  ancient- 
looking  rooms,  ranging  along  tho 
Place  du  Carousel  They  are  arran- 
ged in  a  line  along  the  sides  of  the 
halls,  according  to  their  rank  and  the 
seniority  of  their  respective  ambassa- 
dors in  France.  The  ambassadors 
stand  nearest  tho  point  whence  the 
king  enters  ;  next  stand  the  ministers 
plenipotentiary,  then  the  ministers 
president,  and  then  the  charg6s  d'af- 
faires, according  to  the  order  of  tioie 
when  each  was  accredited  to  the  court. 
This  mode  of  reconciling  the  old 
quarrels  about  precedence,  was  one  of 
the  advantageous  results  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  where  men  of  practi- 
cal sense  having  met  together,  old  ab- 
surdity was  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground. 

The  king  and  royal  family  enter 
together  ;  and  tho  king,  commencing 
by  a  few  words  to  the   ambassador 
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ncxthim^  proceeds  down  the  line  along  the  queen  and  princesses  receive  them 

mrith  him^  the  ambassador  presenting  with  great  affability.    The  gentlemen, 

his  countrymen  in  succession,  and  at  after  paying  their    respects  to    the 

the  end  of  his  charge,  returning  to  hia  Queen  and  her  circle,  are  generally 

place,  the  king  then  proceeds  through  addressed  by  the  King  and  the  Duke 

the  rest ;  on  the  name  of  each  person  of  Orleans,  on  such  topics  as  have  an 

being  mentioned,  addressing  him  a  few  interest,  from  their  personal  informa* 

questions,  generally  relative  to  his  yi-  tion,    on    the    passing  occurrences, 

sit  to  France.  Those  are  the  "  family  receptions  ;** 

After  the  king  has  proceeded  some  and  they  are  graceful,  and  even  tin- 
distance  down  the  line,  the  queen  portant  things,  and  well  worthy  of 
commences  the  same  ceremony,  and  imitation. 

she  is  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,         But  another  form  of  royal  inter- 

tbe  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  Princess  course  and  royal  hospitality  is  still  to 

Adelaide,  and  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  be  spoken  of,  and  with  similar  praise 

The  younger  sons  of  the  family  re-  of  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of 

nudn  at  the  head  of  the  apartment ;  the  King. 

the  youngest  daughter,  the  Princess         In  tho  summer,  he  leaves  the  capi- 

Clementine,  a  pretty  girl,  making  tho  tal  and  resides  at  Neuilly,  St  Cloud, 

tour  of  the  rooms,  leaning  on  the  arm  and  Fontsdnbleau.     The  day  at  Fon- 

of  her  mother  or  aunt.     The  ceremo-  tainbleau,  though,  from  tho  circuxh- 

nial  for  the  Introduction  of  the  ladies  stances  of  that  magnificent  pile  and 

is  of  tho  same  order,  excepting  that  the  the  adjoining  forest,   it    is  perhaps 

application  goes  to  the  lady  of  honour,  among  the  most  showy  specimens  of 

and  from  her  to  the  queen.  For  ladies  the  royal  country  life,  yet  resembles 

there  are  but  two  presentations  in  the  them  all. 

year ;  generally  in  tho  first  week  of        Each  guest  is  attended  with  coffee 

January.      During  this  month  there  as  soon  as  ho  rises  in  tho  morning. 

are  several  court  balls,  to  which  tho  He  then  walks  through  tho  palace 

foreigners  presented  are  invited.  The  grounds,    or  follows  his  inclination 

officer  of  the  court  sends  to  tho  am-  at  home,  till  eleven,  when  he  is  sum- 

baasador  for  a  list  of  his  countrymen  moned  to  a  dfjcuncr  H  fa  fourchette, 

and  women  in  Paris,  who  have  cither  He  now  goes  to  tho  **  snlle  de  rccep^ 

been  presented  in  previous  years,  or  Hon,**  where  he  meets  the  royal  family 

on  the  last  occasion,  and  to  those  and  their  other  guests.      The  next 

names  invitations  arc  returned.  Those  movement  is  to  the  breakfast  room, 

balls  thus  become  European  ;  they  are  where  an  entertainment  is  laid  out  on 

magnificent,  and    undoubtedly   tend  a  grand  scale,  sometimes  amounting 

largely  to  the  respect  of  foreigners,  to  a  hundred  covers.     This  breakfast, 

and  tho  popularity  of  tho  court  with  in  fact  an  early  dinner,  begins  with 

even  its  own  turbulent  and  fastidious  soup,  and  finishes  with  fruits  and  cof- 

people.     They  form  a  strong  contrast  fee.     An  intimation  is  then  given  of 

to  the  conduct  of  courts  where  the  solo  the  amusements  of  tho  day,  whether 

object  seems  to  be  to  exclude  the  na-  hunting  in  tho  noblo  forest,  riding 

tion.  through  the  surrounding  scenery,  or 

But  a  still  more  interesting  and  at-  attending  the  military  man<euvres  ; 

tractive  intercourse  is  sustained  in  the  thero  is  something  for  the  taste  of 

domestic  circle  of  the  royal  family,  everyone.     Horses  and  carriages  are 

They  daily  aissemble  after  dinner  in  at  the  general  disposal,  and  every  one 

one  of  the  palace  saloons,  where  tho  is  free  to  follow  his  own  way.'    Then 

queen  and  princesses  with  their  ladies  comes  the  general  meeting  at  six,  when 

sit  round  a  table,  generally  engaged  dinner  is  provided  in  a  superb  style ; 

in  needlework,  which  they  send  to  be  and  the  evening  of  this  agreeable  and 

sold  at  some  fair  fur  charitable  ob-  animated  day  is  spent  in  music  and 

jects.     The  diplomatic   persons,  and  conversation.     Such  is  the   result  of 

others  entitled  by  their  rank  and  cir-  power  in  tho  hands  of  those  who  know 

cumstances  to  the  *«  entree,*' as  it  is  howtowieldit;  who,  having  learned  by 

called — that  is,  who  are  expected  to  experience  the  true  uses  of  life,  know 

pay  their  respects  to  the  royal  family  how  to  minglo    rational    enjoyment 

in  the  evening,  occasionally  present  with  rational  pomp ;  and  who,  having 

themselves,  and  the  ladies  are  invited  to  mingled  among  mankind,  'v  vvVv  %«^^a 

take  their  seats  round  the  table/  where  enough  to  Ilhow  l\iQ  n^>xq  ol  >^^  Vv 
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Bon»  know  that  an  European  sovereign 
only  repels  at  once  naiional  respect  and 
popular  regard  by  adopting  the  sulky 
seclusion  of  an  eastern  throne. 

Louis- Philippe  is  fortunate  in  his 
family.  They  are  the  finest  that  Eu- 
rope has  soon  since  the  memorable 
promenades  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  excellent  Gcorgo  III.  on  the 
terrace  at  Windsor;  perhaps  the  hand- 
somest assemblage  of  youth  and  beau- 
ty from  ono  parentage,  ever  known. 
Tlie  Duke  of  Orleans  is  now  thirty. 
He  is  tall,  and,  though  of  a  rather 
slight  figure,  well  mado  and  graceful 
In  his  movements.  His  countcnanco 
is  handsome.  He  is  also  an  accom- 
plished person,  speaks  English  and 
other  tongues  with  fluency,  and  is  well 
informed  on  the  general  topics  of  the 
time.  Without  taking  any  part  in  tho 
politics  of  tho  legislature,  and,  indeed, 
scrupulously  keeping  aloof  from  all 
opposition  to  the  throne,  (a  rare  cir- 
cumstance among  heirs-apparent,)  he 
performs  in  some  degree  the  office  of 
a  Viceroy,  sometimes  attending  the 
armies,  sometimes  making  progresses 
through  France ;  and  on  all  occasions 
ready  to  be  present  wherever  either 
publivs  tumult  or  the  royal  will  de- 
mands the  activity  of  an  intelligent 
and  manly  protector  of  the  peace  of 
tho  kingdom.  The  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, a  princess  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  is  a  tall  and  handsome  wo- 
man ;  sufficiently  acquainted  with  lite- 
rature, of  which  she  is  fond  ;  animated 
and  atfable  in  conversation  ;  and, 
though  a  Protestant,  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient good  sense  to  avoid  tho  dissen- 
sions in  which  a  feebler  understanding 
rou!»t  be  immediately  involved. 

The  four  younger  sons  are  the 
Duke  of  Nemours,  tho  Prince  de  Join- 
villc,  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  and  the 
Duico  of  Montpcnsier.  The  king 
knows  the  value  of  activity  in  turning 
men  to  many  uses  ;  and  ho,  therefore, 
keeps  them  all  employed  as  much  as 
he  can.  The  Duke  of  Nemours  is  a 
8oldicr>  and  has   served  in  Algiers, 


where  he  has  distinguiahed  himself  ai 
much  ai  any  other  of  the  French 
braves,  in  a  war  whose  original  in- 
justice forbids  all  laurels  to  be  reaped, 
and  whose  results,  as  undoubtedlj 
they  overthrew  the  old  Bourbons,  will 
be  yet  heavily  visited  on  France.  But 
this  was  not  the  war  of  the  king.  \\t 
found  it  a  disastrous  legacy  of  Charles 
the  Tenth.  The  popular  clamour  alone 
insists  on  its  continuance ;  and,  pro- 
bably, there  is  not  a  man  living  wbo 
would  be  more  rejoiced  to  see  it  aban- 
doned within  the  next  twenty-fonr 
hours  than  Loub- Philippe  hioueir. 
The  Duke  is  a  brave  and  accomplished 
gentleman. 

The  Prince  de  Joinville  is  a  captaa 
in  the  navy  ;  he  has  been  exposed  to 
fire  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  has  behaved 
with  steadiness  and  judgment  Hs 
now  commands  the  squadron  wkieb 
have  been  sent  to  St  Helena  for  tbe 
remains  of  Napoleon.  Tbe  tvo 
younger  sons  are  fine  youths,  well 
educated,  spirited,  and  active.  Thcj 
are  to  be  soldiers. 

Such  is  the  exchange  which  France 
has  made  for  the  absolute  dynasty  of 
the  Bourbons — a  race  worn  out  amon; 
the  antiquated  follies  of  despotism,  and 
corrupted  by  the  Jesuitisi^  which  his 
so  suddenly  and  subtly  revived  in 
Europe.  France,  under  her  eiistiii; 
sovereign  and  his  children,  would  havs 
the  fairest  prospect  of  national  hope; 
but  the  bitterness  of  Jacobinism  is  let 
loose  again  ;  and,  under  pretext  of  in- 
sults to  the  national  honour,  is  pre- 
paring to  assail  the  throne.  LoiiE- 
Philippe  now  stands  in  tho  high  posi- 
tion of  the  defender  of  Europe  against 
war,  and  against  more  than  war— 
against  Republicanism.  He  hu  in- 
tegrity and  intelligence  ;  ho  has  the 
noblest  field  for  tho  exertion  of  tbe 
qualities  of  the  monarch  and  the  man; 
and  every  aspiration  favourable  to 
human  happiness  is  involved  in  wisk- 
ing  him  victory  in  this  stupendooi 
struggle  for  civilisation. 
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A  THIRD  CHAPTER  OF  TURKISH  HISTORY. 
THE  FALL  OF  BAGDAD. 


t  *'  Thou  too  art  fallen,  Baj^dad !    Cit  j  of  Peare, 

Thou  too  hast  had  thy  day ! 

Aod  loathsome  Iffnorance,  and  bruto  Servitude, 

Pollute  thy  dwellings  now, 
r,  Erst  for  the  Mighty  and  the  Wise  renown'd. 

\  O  yet  iliuHtrious  for  remember *d  fame, 

[  Thr  founder  the  Victorious,  and  the  pomp 

Of  Haroun,  for  whose  name  by  btond  defil'd, 

Yahiu's  and  the  blameless'  Barmecides* 
*:  6(*nins  hath  wrought  salvatiou,— and  the  years 

.  When  Science  with  the  good  AUMalmou  dwttlt.** 

;  SoOTOKY's  Thalaha,  Book  r. 

Fbom  the  commencement  of  the  the  Hanbalites  or  fourth  orthodox  sect, 

^  >BAtioDal  and  religious  riyalry  between  now  nearly  extinct.  Besides  these  early 

the    Ottoman  and  Persian  empires^  luminaries  of  the   Moslem  law,  the 

1     yhich  followed  the  establishment  of  veneration  of  the  Soonis  was  attracted 

!     Hie  Soofi  dynasty  in  the  latter  country,  in  a  scarcely  less  degree  by  the  more 

\    ^e  permanent  possession  of  Bagdad  modern    sepulchre    of    the    famous 

I  and  its  territory  bad  been  contested  Sheikh  Afidul  Kader  Ghilani ;  and 
'irifth  a  pertinacity  which  will  not  ap-  the  tombs  of  many  of  the  Abbasside 
t  ]ietr  surprising  if  we  consider  the  caliphs^  with  numerous  saints  and 
r  TftrioQs  causes  which  combined  to  worthies  of  minor  note,  were  also 
I  tender  the  dominion  of  this  far-  visited  with  respect  by  the  devotion 
t  filmed  city  indbpensable  to  any  of  pious  pilgrims.  The  Sheahs  re- 
monarch  who  aspired  to  be  re-  garded  with  indifference  or  aversion 
garded  as  the  head  of  the  Moslem  these  memorials  of  Sooni  grandeur ; 
World.  Independently  of  the  an-  but  in  their  eyes,  likewise,  the  ground 
eient  associations  connected  with  its  was  equally  hallowed  as  the  resting- 
name,  as  the  scene  of  the  glories  of  place  of  many  of  the  mighty  and  pious 
tbe  caliphate,  and  for  five  centuries  of  their  own  persuasion  :  Mousa- 
the  headquarters  of  Islam  and  resi-  Kazim,  the  seventh  of  the  twclvo 
dence  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faith-  Imams  of  the  line  of  All,  in  whom  the 
ful,  the  metropolis  of  AlMansor  de-  indefeisible  right  to  the  crown  and 
rived  additional  interest,  in  the  eyes  the  caliphate  was  held,  in  the  first 
alike  of  Soonis  and  Sheahs,  from  tiie  ages  of  Islam,  to  be  inalienably  vested^ 
innumerable  shrines  of  the  heroes,  lay  buried  by  the  Tigris  opposite  the 
aaints,  and  martyrs  of  each  of  these  tomb  of  Abu-  Hanifah,  as  did  also  his 
ffreatsubdivisions  of  the  Mohammedan  grandson  Mohammed  Taki,  the  ninth 
udth  which  its  environs  contained,  of  the  same  series ;  while  the  shrine 
and  which  imparted  to  it,  by  the  con-  of  the  son*inlaw  of  the  prophet  him- 
earrent  testimony  of  both  the  hostile  self  at  Meshed- Ali,  and  the  scene  of  the 
sects,  a  degree  ofsanctity  inferior  only  martyrdom  of  his  son  Hussein  by  the 
to  that  of  the  Arabian  liedjaz,  and  Ommiyades  at  Kerhelah — two  spots 
the  precincts  of  its  holy  cities  of  regarded  by  them  as  among  the  most 
Mekka  and  Medinah.*  Immediately  holy  on  the  face  of  the  earth — were 
without  tho  walls  reposed  the  ashes  of  also  situated  in  the  territory  depen- 
tiie  Imams  who  founded  two  of  the  dent  on  Bagdad,  and  necessarily  fol- 
"four  orthodox  and  friendly  denomina-  lowed  the  fate  of  the  city  in  its  politi- 
tions  into  which  the  great  Sooni  body  cal  revolutions, 
b  separated  f — of  Abu-Hanifah,  sur-  Bagdad  was  indeed  no  longer  the 
named  Imam-Azem,  or  the  Great  Dar-al'Seiam,  the  **  City  of  Peace," 
Imam ;  whose  followers,  called  Hani-  as  it  had  been  named,  in  tho  proud 
iites,  include  at  the  present  day  nearly  anticipation  of  the  permanence  and 
all  the  Turks  and  Tartars — and  of  security  of  the  sway  of  his  race,  by 
Ahmed  Ebn  Hanbal,  the  founder  of  its  founder  Al-Mansor  the  Victoriousi 


*  One  of  the  numerous  titles  of  Bagdad  is  Bourj-al-evlti/a,  the  bulwark  or  strong. 
hold  of  the  laiDts. 

t  See  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse  to  the  Koran.     SecU  vu\. 
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the  second  caliph  of  the  house  of    and    Persian    provinces   irhich   still 
Abbas ;  an  anticipation  which  might     acknowledgedhis  authority ;  and  nn 


seem  to  have  been  amply  fulfilled  both 
by  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  his 
descendants  during  a  period  of  five 
hundred  years,  and  by  the  strange 
accomplishment,  in  a  series  of  thirty- 
six  caliphs,  of  the  prophecy  made  to 
Al-Mansor  by  tbo  astrologer  Ney- 
bakht,  that  no  monarch  of  his  lino 
should  die  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 


der  his  son  Razi,  a.d.  936,  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire  was  com- 
plete. Confined  to  the  walls  of  Bag- 
dad, and  supported  by  the  tolls  and 
reyenue  of  the  city,  the  successors  of 
the  prophet  became  dependent  on  tbo 
successiyo  dynasties  which  ruled  ii 
Persia ;  and  so  cooipletely  were  thej 
denuded  by  these  haughty  protecton 


For  two  centuries  the  metropolis  of    of  eyen  the  shadow  of  temporal  power, 


the  most  extensive  empire  which  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  it  was  decorated 
.with  stately  bridges,  mosques,  and 
palaces,  by  the  magnificence  and  piety 
of  Haroon-aUliasheed*  and  his  famous 
eonsort  Zobeidah ;  while  the  princely 
Midowments  of  the  schools  and  col- 
leges founded  by  Al-Mamoon  and 
Al-Motassem,  the  sons  of  Haroon> 
drew  sages  and  men  of  science  from 
all  parts  of  the  Hast,  and  even  from 
Constantinople,  to  share  in  the  golden 


that  Abulfeda,  in  recording*  the  arbi- 
trary deposition  of  the  caliph  Tayiby 
one  of  the  Bouiyan  sultans,  dedarei 
himself  unable  to  give  any  aeeonat  of 
the  abilities  or  personal  quatifieation 
of  the  deprived  "  Lord  of  True  Be- 
lievers,** as  no  opportunity  for  their 
display  or  exercise  had  ever  arisen  I 

But  the  obscurity  into  which  the 
loss  of  the  imperial  sceptre  had  throws 
the  line  of  Hashem,  was  in  some  met- 
sure  compensated  by  the  ezemptioa 


rewards  held  out  as  the  prizes    of    which  it  procured    them    from   the 


learning  by  the  munificence  of  the 
Commanders  of  the  Faithful.  As  the 
substantial  power  of  the  caliphs  de- 
clined, the  luxury  and  magnificence 
of  their  court  increased ;  and  all  pre- 
ceding edifices  were  eclipsed  by  the 
gorgeous  embellishments  and  florid 
architecture  of  the  imperial  residence 
erected  by  Moktader,f  the  eighteenth 
of  the  dynasty,  which  endured  till  the 


storms  of  war  and  invasion  which 
periodically  swept  over  and  desolated 
Asia ;  while,  (in  the  words  of  Gib- 
bon,) **  despoiled  of  their  armour  ind 
silken  robes,  they  fasted,  and  prayed, 
and  performed  with  zeal  and  know- 
ledge the  functions  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical character,**  they  successively  saw 
their  Bouiyan  tyrants  overthrown  by 
the  new  and  mighty  power  of  the  Sel- 


extinction  of  the  caliphate,  and  was    jookian    Turks,  and   the    Seljookiao 


denominated,  from  the  tree  of  gold 
and  silver  which  originally  adorned 
its  vestibule,  the  Jluutic  of  the  Tree, 
The  wonders  of  this  unrivaled  palace, 
and  the  countless  treasures  stored 
within  its  walls,  arc  compared  by 
Oriental  writers  to  the  riclies  amassed 
by  the  giant  king  Slieddad  in  the 
fabled  city  of  Irem ;  but  tlic  prince 
for  whom  all  this  splendour  was 
created,  retained  scarcely  more  than  a 
nominal  control  even  over  the  Syrian 


empire  dismembered  in  turn  bv  its 
own  overgrown  vassals  ;  till  the  later 
caliphs,  regaining  in  the  wreck  the 
independent  possession  of  Bagdad  and 
Irak,  again  combined  sovereign  au- 
thority with  the  exercise  of  the  pon- 
tificate. Under  the  secure  and  peace- 
fnl  ride  of  these  last  Abbassides,  Bag- 
dad became  once  more  the  focus  and 
centre  of  Asiatic  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion :  protected  by  their  sacred  cha- 
racter from  aggression, t  and  rarely 


•  Though  the  TJiQu^nnd  awl  One  Xirfhts  represents  Haroon  as  almost  constantly 
resident  at  Dagdad,  ho  appears  from  more  accural o  authorities  to  have  seldom  Tiritod 
hit  capital,  holding  his  court,  during  the  intervals  of  his  freijuont  visits  to  the  diflemit 
provinces,  principally  at  Rnkka  on  the  Euphrates:  and  several  of  his  immediate  mic* 
cotsors  lived  entirely  at  Saniurrah,  a  town  on  the  Tigris  above  Bagdad. 

")*  This  palace  was  the  scene  of  the  magnificent  rccoption  of  the  Greek  ambassadorft 
described  from  Ahulfcda  in  the  .52d  chn])ter  of  Ciihhon's  IhcUnc  nnd  FoV. 

%  Von  Hammer  (/Ii.<fori/  of  the  Ottounni  JJtit)»i'n',  IJook  xxviii.)   states,   probably 

from  inadvertence,  that  Ibgdud  was  ravaged,  and  the  palace  of  the  ca'ipliR  burned,  by  the 

Kbariimian  sultan  Jclal-cd-deen  MankbL-rni,  in  the  year  of  the  liejira  (>22,  (ah.  ]2:2.'>.) 

*^>rty-thrce  years  before  the  Mogul  invannn  ;  but  Jolal-ed-dein,  who  had  inherited  from 

Sather  a  (|uarrvl  with  the  housio  of  Abbac;  ncwr  penctrattd  nearer  than  witbin  thirty 
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engaging  in  war,  the  caliphs  devoted 
their  treasures  and  their  policy  to  the 
promotion  of  commerce  and  the  arts ; 
their  court  afforded  an  honourable 
and  inviolable  asylum  to  deposed 
princes  from  all  parts  of  Asia,  while 
the  bazars  and  colleges  were  again 
thronged  with  merchants  and  stu- 
dents, whom  the  prospect  of  assured 
tranquillity  and  freedom  fi*om  spolia- 
tion had  allured,  from  the  convulsed 
kingdoms  of  Persia  and  Syria,  to  the 
city  now  justly  termed  the  Abode  of 
Peace.  The  accounts  of  the  vast 
Wealth  and  population  of  Bagdad  at 
fhifl  period,  ana  of  the  enormous  riches 
amassed  by  the  caliphs,  have  been 
probably  exaggerated  by  Oriental  writ- 
ers of  the  time,  who  love  to  dwell  on 
this  ezpirinff  gleam  of  the  splendours 
of  the  caliphate ;  but  that  the  reality 
must  have  far  exceeded  the  opulence 
of  any  other  Asiatic  capital,  appears 
from  many  recorded  particulars,  and 
not  least  from  the  underground  tanks 
or  cisterns,  filled  with  ingots  of  gold 
accumulated  from  the  surplus  revenue, 
and  which  were  found  in  the  court  of 
the  palace  when  entered  by  the  jVIo- 
guls.  These  famous  cisterns  were 
filled  first  by  Nasser,  emptied  by  the 
profuse  expenditure  of  his  graudson 
Afostanser,  and  again  replenished  by 
the  last  caliph  Mostazem.  Of  the 
bonhommie  and  eccentric  liberality  of 
Mostanser,  (a  prince  whoso  name 
often  occurs  in  tie  Thousand  and  One 
NightSt^  numerous  anecdotes  arc  ex- 
tant :  amonfi^  other  instances,  it  is  said 
that  seeing  from  the  roof  of  his  palace, 
shortly  before  the  close  of  the  Kama- 
dhan,  a  great  quantity  of  garments 
drying  sJier  being  ivashcd  for  the 
approaching  festival,  he  expressed  re- 
gret that  any  of  his  good  subjects 
should  be  unable  to  afford  new  clothes 
on  such  an  occasion;  and  accordingly 
directed  small  pellets  of  gold  and  silver 
to  be  shot  from  crossbows,  to  the  ter- 
races of  the  houses  where  this  spec- 
tacle was  exhibited.  The  magnificent 
college  of  Mostanseriyah,  which  he 
founded^  is  almost  the  only  edifice  of 


the  era  of  the  caliphate,  (excepting 
the  tomb  of  Zobeidau,)  which  has  sur* 
vived  the  ravages  of  war  and  time : 
but  its  princely  endowments,  with  ita 
crowds  of  professors  and  scholars,  have 
long  since  passed  away ;  and  it  is  now 
the  Turkish  custom-house! 

On  the  etiquette  of  the  court  of 
Bagdad  at  this  time,  we  have  some 
cunous  details  from  Benjamin  of  Tu« 
dela,  who  appears  to  have  visited  the 
city  during  the  reign  of  Mostanjid, 
the  thirty-second  of  the  line.  Warned 
by  the  fate  of  two  successive  caliphs^ 
who  had  fallen  under  the  daggers  of 
the  Ismail!  Assassins,  the  Commanders 
of  the  Faithful  had  relinquished  the 
popular  habits  of  their  predecessors^ 
and  remained  constantly  secluded  from 
the  public  gaze,  withm  the  impene- 
trable enclosures  of  their  palace,  which 
contained  in  its  precincts  a  paradise, 
or  park  of  three  miles  in  extent.  Even 
the  ambassadors  of  Moslem  jjrinces. 
and  pilgrims  from  distant  regions  ox 
the  Mahommedan  world,  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  august  presence;  but 
the  skirt  of  the  caliph  s  mantle  was 

Eut  forth  to  receive  their  homage  from 
ehind  the  veil  of  black  satin  which 
shrouded  him  from  their  view,  while 
the  gracious  message  of  the  invisible 
pontiff  was  conveyed  to  his  votaries 
through  the  Hajib,  or  chamberlain. 
On  a  single  day  in  the  year,  the  feast 
of  the  Eedal'Fitr  which  foUowed  the 
Ramadhan,  the  caliph  quitted  his 
palace,  and  proceeded  in  state,  mount- 
ed on  a  white  mule,  and  invested  with 
the  robe  and  walking- staff  of  the  pro« 
phct,  to  the  metropolitan  mosque^ 
where  he  performed  the  customary 

Erayers  ana  sacrifice,  and  pronounced 
is  apostolic  benediction  on  the  as- 
sembled people ;  but  his  countenance 
was  still  concealed  by  a  piece  of 
black  stuff  thrown  over  his  turban, 
and  none  knew  the  features  of  the 
head  of  their  religion.*  On  leaving 
the  mosque,  he  returned  alone  and  on 
foot  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to 
his  palace,  never  to  quit  it  again  for  a 
whole  year ;  and  his  path  by  the  river 


milet  of  the  city. — See  Ahulfeda,  in  anno  622.  In  the  French  translation  of  Voo  Htm« 
mer's  work,  the  error  is  further  complicated  bj  the  transposition  of  the  dates  at  the  foot  of 
the  page. 

*  The  petty  Koordish  princes  of  Amadiyah,  of  the  family  of  Bahdinan,  claim  descent 
from  the  line  of  Abbas,  and  still  keep  up  much  of  the  ceremonial  here  recordedt<**S9Q 
Ricr's  Ki^wdiitan, 
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was  constantly  kept  carefully  guard- 
edy  to  proTent  any  person  from  tread- 
ing in  nis  footsteps. 

But  the  reverential  aw^*  with  which 


[Not. 


kuy  Is  commemorated  at  Uie  leeoiii 
founder  of  Bagdad.  Though  d^gradei 
lO  the  rank  of  a  provincial  town  bj 
the  Mogul  mlers  of  Persia,  who  find 
the  Moslems  approached  the  palace  of  their  capital  at  their  new  city  of  Sul* 
'^     '   '  ->  •    .  taniy  ah,  it  regained  its  aovereign  hoa- 

ours  under  the  succeeding'  dynasty  of 
the  Ukhanians;  but  this  reooTered 
pre-eminence  was  only  the  prelode  Is 
a  second  and  scarcely  less  calamitow 
▼isitation.  The  last  monarch  of  the 
Ilkhanian  race,  Ahmed  Shah,  had  in- 
curred the  terrible  hostility  of  TlmVi 
and  was  driven  from  his  dominion  kj 
the  resbtless  arms  of  the  conqoeror. 
During  the  absence  of  TImnr  in  Tnni- 
oxiana,  Ahmed  resumed  his  anthori- 
ty ;  but  again  fled  before  him  on  lui 
return,  abandoniug  to  their  fate  the 
people  of  Bagdad,  who  had  risked  the 
vengeance  of  the  Tartar  by  retundsg 
to  their  former  allegiance.  The  cltf 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Timnria 
person,  (a.  d.  1401;)  and  the  obsti- 
nacy of  tlio  defence  was   fearfully 


Bagdad,  was  unfelt  by  the  pagan 
honies  of  Jenghiz-Khan ;  and  in  1258, 
the  veils  of  the  caliphate  were  torn 
asunder  by  the  rude  hand  of  his  fero« 
clous  grandson  Hulaku,  who  stormed 
the  city,  put  to  death  the  last  caliph,* 
and  abandoned  the  inhabitants  and 
their  wealth  for  forty  days,  as  a  prey 
to  the  worst  atrocities  of  his  Mogul 
savages.  All  the  horrors  of  which 
the  proud  cities  of  Persia  and  Khoras- 
san  had  been  previously  the  scene, 
fade  into  insignificance  before  those 
recorded  of  the  sack  of  Bagdad :  fire 
and  sword  were  employed  day  and 
night  in  the  work  of  desolation :  *'  the 
gilded  minarets  and  pinnacles  of  the 
mosques  and  palaces,  lofty  as  the  ex- 
alted thoughts  of  a  noble  mind,  fell  to 
the  earth  from  their  airy  elevation,  like 


shooting  stars  hurled  by  the  hand  of    punished  by  an  edict,   which  com* 


God  against  demons  ;f  and  the  cypress 
groves  whicli  adorned  the  numerous 
stately  gardens,  set  on  fire  by  the  mol- 
ten lead  which  flowed  on  them  from 
the  roofs,  blazed  like  vast  funeral 
torches:" — meanwhile,  the  countless 
treasures  of  public  and  private  magni- 


manded  each  soldier  of  the  besieging 
force  to  bring  in  the  head  of  an  ene> 
my :  neither  age,  sex,  nor  rank,  wis 
exempted  from  tho  general  carnage; 
and  120,000  heads  wore  piled  in  pj* 
ramids,  as  ghastly  memorials  of  the 
doom  which  awaited  those  who  dareJ 


ficence,  and  the  costly  merchandise  of    to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  scourge 


the  caravans,  became  the  booty  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  Tartar  steppes,  who 
knew  not  the  value  of  their  prizes : 
and  tlio  libraries,  where  the  Asiatic 
literature  of  five  centuries  was  accu- 
mulated, were  consigned  cither  to  the 


of  Asia.  All  the  buildings,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mosques,  colleges, 
and  hospitals,  wero  levelled  with  the 
ground : — but  tho  sole  object  of  the 
campaigns  of  ^Timur  was  conquest 
and  destruction :  less  humanized  this 


flames  or  the  Tigris,  whose  discolour-    even  the  Mogul  followers  of  JenghiZi 
cd  waves  were  crimsoned  by  the  blood     he  attempted  not  to  occupy  and  restore 


of  800,000  victims,  (according  to  tho 
lowest  Oriental  enumeration,)  who 
perished  in  the  general  massacre.  The 
ancient  Bagdad  was  no  more :  the 
city,  the  people,  and  the  caliphate  it- 
self, perished  on  one  vast  funeral 
pile. 

But  a  new  town  soon  rose  from  the 
ruins  ;  and  Atta-al-mulk  Jowaini,  the 
governor  of  Irak,  appointed  by  Hula- 


tho  regions  which  his  sword  had  de- 
vastated; and  ho  marched  away  to 
the  encounter  of  the  Ottoman  Sultaa 
Bajazid,  leaving  Bagdad  prostrate 
from  the  eflects  of  his  wrath.  Hii 
death,  however,  four  years  later,  re- 
leased Persia  and  Irak  from  their  ty- 
rant :  and  during  the  ensuing  century, 
Bagdad  was  repeatedly  lost  and  won 
by  the  Turkman  princes  of  different 


*  He  is  said,  by  later  authors,  to  have  hocn  rolled  up  in  a  thick  fold,  and  beaten  to 
death  with  cIuIm,  as  it  was  popularly  believed  that  some  awful  convuUioD  of  nature 
would  ensue  if  the  blood  of  the  viiar  of  the  prophet  wore  ihcd  i  But  Abulfeda,  vho 
lived  near  the  time,  sa}i,  that  the  circumiitancc*  of  bis  death  were  certainly  known  le 
no  one. 

f  The  popular  supertttition  of  the  East  considers  shooting  stars  as  fiery  darts  throin 
from  heaven  against  the  evil  'genii  of  the  air. — Sec  Lane's  Modern  ^oififfianf,  i. 
2d4. 
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races*  who  strove  in  endless  wars  for 
the  fragments  of  the  monarchy,  till  all 
the  competitors  wereinvolyedin  com- 
mon ruin^  at  the  commencement  of 
the  IGthcentury,  by  the  victories  of 
Shah  Ismail^  the  founder  of  the  Soofi 
dynasty*  who  established  himself  in 
possession*  not  only  of  Bagdad*  but  of 
all  the  provinces  which  constitute  mo- 
dem Persia. 

The  views  of  Shah  Ismail  on  the 
erown,  had  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
his  assuming  (in  virtue  of  the  lineal 
descent  which  he  claimed  from  the 
Imam  Mousa-Kazim)  the  champion- 
ship and  vindication  of  the  Sheali  sect* 
the  tenets  of  which  ho  adopted  as  the 
badge  and  creed  of  his  family  and 
monarchy : — but  this  step  had,  at  the 
same  time*  the  effect  of  imparting  all 
the  bitterness  of  religious  hatred  to 
the  political  animosity  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  the  Osmanlis* 
whose  formidable  power  had  over- 
whelmed* even  before  the  accession  of 
Ismail*  all  the  intermediate  Moslem 
prlneipalities*  and  was  beginning  to 
make  encroachments  on  the  north- 
west borders  of  Persia.  The  Mam- 
lake  sultans  of  Egypt  and  Syria 
were  indeed  attached,  by  commu- 
nity of  danger*  to  the  alliance  of 
Persia:  but  their  sway  was  annihi- 
lated* in  1517*  by  the  arms  of  Selim 
I. ;  and  the  incorporation  of  their  do- 
minions with  the  Ottoman  empire*  at 
once  left  the  Shah  to  cope  single- 
handed  with  his  gigantic  enemy*  and 
brought  the  Turkish  territory  into  con- 
Uict  with  the  whole  western  frontier  of 
Persia,  from  north  to  south.     Still  the 

?ossession  of  Bagdad  and  the  Arabian 
rak*  with  the  streams  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris*  secured  the  interior  pro- 
vinces from  invasion  on  the  side  of 
Syria ;  and  Soliman,  the  mighty  son 
of  Selim*  bent  all  his  efforts  to  over« 
throw  the  barrier  which  impeded  his 
conquests.  In  the  autumn  of  1534* 
taking  advantage  of  the  consternation 
inspired  by  the  fall  of  Tabreez*  the 
Saltan  in  person  directed  the  march  of 
his  army  on  Bagdad*  through  the  al« 
mostimpenetrable  defQes  of  the  £1  wend 
mountains.  But  these  natural  obstacles 
were  all  which  he  had  to  encounter. 
The  Persian  governor  and  garrison 
fled  panic-stricken  at  his  approach; 
and  Soliman*  entering  Bagdad  unop- 
posed on  the  last  day  of  the  year*  issued 
a  firman*  in  which  he  set  forth  his 
right,  as  legitimate  successor  of  the 
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orthodox  caliphs,  to  the  sovereignty  of 
their  ancient  capital*  and  added  its 
name*  in  the  catalogue  of  his  titles*  to 
those  of  the  six  metropolitan  cities, 
(Constantinople,  Adrianople*  Brousa, 
Cairo*  Damascus*  and  Aleppo*)  of 
which*  as  well  as  of  the  three  seats  of 
holiness^  Mekka*  Medinah*  and  Jeni-  ' 
salem*  he  was  already  the  lord.  In 
conformity  with  this  policy*  the  tomb 
of  the  Imam  Abu-Hanifah*  which  the 
Persians  had  destroyed*  was  rebuilt 
with  extraordinary  magniGcence.  The 
remains  of  the  saint,  through  the  pions 
care  of  their  guardian*  had  been  pre- 
served from  the  rage  of  the  Sheahs  by 
timely  removal  to  an  humbler  recep- 
tacle: and  their  restoration  to  their 
former  shrine  was  reverently  superin- 
tended by  the  Sultan  in  person,  while 
the  army  and  the  population  witnessed 
and  applauded  the  holy  zeal  of  their 
sovereign.  The  whole  winter  was 
consumed  in  the  regulation  of  the 
new  conquests*  which  were  constitn- 
ted  a  pashalik  of  three  tails ;  and  in 
the  ensuing  spring  the  Sultan  led  his 
army  back  to  Tabreez,  leaving  Soliman- 
pasha,  an  experienced  general,  as  the 
first  Turkish  governor. 

The  description  of  Bagdad  at  this 
period,  as  given  by  the  Turkish  his- 
torians, (who  enlarge*  with  all  the  lux- 
uriance of  Oriental  rhetoric,  on  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  con- 
quest,) corresponds  very  nearly  with 
the  aspect  of  the  city  at  the  present 
day.  Though  far  fallen  from  its  an- 
cient extent  and  population*  it  still  em- 
braced within  its  walls  a  circumference 
of  nearly  seven  miles*  extending  along 
the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  of  which 
the  river  formed  the  chord ;  while  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  stream  form- 
ed the  communication  with  an  exten- 
sive suburb  on  the  opposite  side ;  but 
a  considerable  portion  of  this  space 
was  occupied*  as  usual  in  Oriental 
towns*  by  gardens  and  open  ground. 
The  fortifications  consisted  of  a  lofty 
rampart,  strengthened  by  160  towers 
at  regular  intervals*  and  further  pro- 
tected by  a  deep  ditch ;  but  these  de- 
fences* which  had  been  constructed  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  artiUery*were 
remodelled  by  order  of  Soliman,  in  con- 
formity with  the  modem  system  of 
warfare.  The  palaces  and  colleges^ 
the  abodes  of  grandeur  and  science* 
had  long  since  ntterly  disappeared^ 
but  the  geogTai^\ac«\  '^^>i<(sa  ^l^ft^^* 
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dad  still  muntamed  it  in  its  pre-emi- 
nence as  an  emporium  of  commerce^ 
and  tlie  centre  of  commanicaiion  be- 
tween Eastern  and  Western  Asia: 
the  caraTans  of  Anatolia  and  Syria>  of 
Persia  and  Khorassan,  poured  into  its 
bazars  the  rich  products  of  their  re- 
spective countrieSf  and  its  exchanges 
were  thronged  by  merchants  from  all 
the  regions  of  the  East.  For  nearly 
a  century  after  it  fell  under  the  rule 
of  the  Ottomans,  its  commercial  pros« 
perity  continued  undisturbed  by  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  enemy :  by  the 
treaty  concluded  in  1555  between  So- 
liman  and  Shah  Tahmasp>  it  had  been 
surrendered  in  sovereignty  to  the 
Porte;  and  in  the  continually- recur- 
ring struggles  between  the  two  em- 
pires, the  Persians  were  too  hard  press- 
ed, by  the  superior  numbers  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Turkish  armies,  to  venture 
on  offensive  operations  against  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  enemy.  But  the  com- 
mencement of  the  succeeding  century 
brought  a  change  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  antagonbt  powers.  While 
both  the  military  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  Turks  were  fast  falling 
into  decay  under  the  degenerate  suc- 
cessors of  Soliman,  and  their  Asiatic 
provinces  were  a  prey  to  anarchy  and 
revolt,  the  throne  of  Persia  was  occu- 
pied by  Shah  Abbas  I.,  a  pnnce  to 
whom  both  his  own  subjects  and  con- 
temporary Christian  writers  have  con- 
curred in  giving  the  title  of  Great, 
which  he  justly  merited  in  the  oycs  of 
the  former  by  the  unexampled  pros* 
perity  and  glory  to  which  he  raised  his 
country^  while  the  latter  were  pro- 
bably influenced,  in  at  least  an  equal 
degree,  by  his  uncompromising  hosti- 
lity to  the  Ottomans,  before  whom 
Europe  then  quailed — a  merit  which 
atoned,  in  their  estimation,  fur  the  de- 
liberate treachery  and  dark  cruelty  of 
many  of  his  actions.  Under  his  ener- 
getic rule  the  arms  of  Persia  rose  in 
the  ascendant;  and  after  the  great 
victory  which  he  gained  over  Ci- 
cala in  1G05,  he  succeeded  in  recon- 
quering most  of  the  north-western  pro- 
vinces which  had  fallen  into  the  power 
of  the  Turks:  but  the  recovery  of 
Bagdad  was  reserved  for  a  later  pe- 
riod. 

In  the  early  part  of  1023,  Yusuf- 
pasha,  the  governor  of  Ragdad,  had 
l>een  killed  in  an  affray  between  the 
troops  under  his  command  and  the  fol. 
IcKWers.  of  an  ofiiper  named  Bekir,  the 
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ioobashif  or  lifloteBant  of  poUflei  vIn 
thereupon  poasetaod  himi^  of  the  «. 
prcme  authority,  and  addressed  a  nSi 
morial  to  the  Porte,  requiring  a  Brmsi 
to  confirm  lua  usurpation  of  thepsiha. 
lik.  But  this  insolent  demand  w 
answered  by  the  mareh  of  a  force  n< 
der  Hafiz-pasha  of  Diarbekir;  ok 
Bekir,  finding  himself  unable  toniia* 
tain  himself  against  the  imperisl  sfr 
my,  made  overtures  to  Shah-Abhi% 
offering  to  restore  Ba^pdad  to  Penis 
as  the  price  of  his  asastance,  Tbongh 
peace  had  been  concluded  five  yssii 
before  with  the  Porte,  the  Shab,  n^ 
marking,  in  the  words  of  an  Oriental 
proverb,  that  *^  the  bird  which  dfiuvi 
Itself  to  the  net  was  fair  ^ame  to  tki 
fowler,*'  instantly  directed  a  corps  d 
30,000  men,  under  two  of  his  ablot 
generals,  to  march  upon  Bagdad ;  bit 
before  their  arrival,  the  Turkish  swu- 
kier,  dreading  the  delivery  of  the  baU 
wark  of  the  East  into  the  bands  of  the 
enemy,  had  yielded  to  the  demands  of 
Bekir,  and  installed  bim  as  paiha: 
and  this  double  traitor,  when  sua* 
moned  by  the  Persian  deputies  to  fnl- 
fil  his  engagements  to  their  master, 
trampled  under  foot  the  robe  and  tur- 
ban of  honour  sent  him  by  Abbai^ 
and  declared  his  determination  to  bold 
the  city  as  the  faithful  vassal  of  the 
Turkish  Sultan.  But  this  defLanee 
was  speedily  answered  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  formidable  Persian  ho»t, 
commanded  by  the  monarch  in  person. 
Bagdad  was  invested  on  all  sides,  and 
the  Turkish  generals,  embarrassed  by 
the  revolt  of  Abaza,  were  unable  to 
advance  to  its  relief;  but  tlto  stroug 
ramparts  of  the  town  baffled  all  the 
assaults  of  the  Persians,  who  wers 
unskilled  in  sieges,  and  almost  dcsti- 
tute  of  battering  cannon  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  four  months*  blockade 
that  the  gates  were  at  length  (on  the 
night  of  November  28th)  opened  by  the 
treachery  of  Mohammed  the  son  of 
Bekir,  who  betrayed  both  bis  father 
and  his  country  on  the  promise  of 
being  appointed  sirdar,  or  Persian 
governor,  of  Bagdad. 

The  first  act  of  the  victor  was  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  by  which  secu* 
rity  of  life  and  property  was  guaran- 
teed to  all  the  inhabitants  without  dis- 
tinction of  sect,  on  condition  of  their 
delivering  up  their  arms,  and  remain- 
ing tranquil  in  their  houses  ;  but  this 
apparent  clemency  was  only  a  snare 
to  lull  the  fears  of  the  destined  victims. 
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On  the  seventh  day  after  the  entry  of  fez  (to  whom,  as  Pasha  of  Diarbekir» 

the   Shahy  the  gates  were   suddenly  the  reduction  of  the  rebel  Bekir  had 

closed  and  strongly  guarded,  while  all  formerly  been  intrusted)  to  form  the 

the  residents  of  Turkish  origin,  and  siege  of  Bagdad.     In  the  confidence 

others  of  the  Sooni  per&uasion,  were  of  success,  Hafez  had  declared  in  s 

seized,   their  goods  confiscated,  and  council  of  war,  pointing  to  his  scimi- 

themselves  subjected  to  all  the  horrid  tar,  that ''  he  wore  the  keys  of  Bagdad 

refinements  of  Eastern  torture,  to  com-  at  his  girdle ;"  but  the  campaign  had 

pel   the   discovery   of   their   hidden  been  commenced  with  a  view  only  to 

riches,  till,  after  six  days,  their  suffer-  operations  in  the  field,  and  from  the 

ings  were  closed  by  an  order  for  the  deficiency  of  heavy  guns,  the  siege 

general  execution  of  the   survivors,  was  conducted  by  the  slow  and  labo« 

The  cadi,  who  had  refused  to  redeem  rious  process  of  mining.     Six  montha 

his  life  by  embracing  the  Sheah  ten-  had  been  already  consumed  in  nsdeia 

ets,  was  suspended  from  a  tree  by  a  efforts,  when  in  May  1626  the  Per- 

cord  passed  through  his  jaw,   and  sian  army,  under  the  king  in  person^ 

made  a  mark  for  the  balls  of  the  Per-  (the  last  time  Shah  Abbas  ever  ap- 

alan  musketeers  ;  and  the  wretched  peared  in  the  field,)  advanced  to  the 

Bekir,  from  whom  all  the  tortures  relief  of  the  city,  and  a  successioB  ef 

nhich  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  the  bloody  but  indecisive  conflicts  toolc 

Persians  could  de? ise  had  failed  in  ex-  place  under  the  walls,  and  among  the 

torting  an    acknowledgment  of  the  Tnrkish  entrenchments ;  but  the  Ot- 

treasnres  which  his  unnatural  son  de-  toman  commanders  were  deluded  by 

Boanced  him  as  having  secreted,  was  insidious  overtures  for    negotiatioB, 

at  length  bound  to  a  raft  covered  with  and  by  the  hope  of  starving  the  eilr 

flaming  naphtha,  and  consigned  in  into  surrender,  till  the  failure  of  thcor 

this  state  to  the  stream  of  the  Tigris,  own  provisions  and  ammunition,  and 

Such  were  the  deeds  with  which  this  the  insubordination  of  the  soldierly 

"  most  happie  and  victorious  prince  '*  who  attributed  their  want  of  sneeesa 

(as  Knolles  terms  him  on  another  oc-  to  the  incapacity  of  their   generalf 

casion)  celebrated  his  success  ;    but  made  a  retreat  inevitable.    The  army 

these  horrors  are  applauded  by  the  arrived,  after  a  disastrous  march,  at 

historians  of  his  own  nation  as  acts  of  Aleppo,  where  the  troops  broke  oat 

meritorious  severity  ;  and  the  mercy  into  a  furious  mutiny,  in  which  seve- 

which  he  afterwards  extended,  at  the  ral  officers  perished  ;  and  Hafez,  on 

intercession  of  Seid  Durraj,  the  guar-  the  news  of  his  repulse  reaching  Con- 

dian  of  the  tomb  of  Hussein,  to  a  single  stantinople,  was  degraded  from  the 

individual  of  the  proscribed  sect  de-  vizirat,  and  only  saved  from  ftirther 

teeted  near  Kerhclah,  is  cited  as  a  punishment  by  the  influence  of  hia 

convincing  proof  of  the  natural  huma-  wife,  the  favourite  sister  of  the  saltan* 

nity  of  his  disposition  I  But  the  spell  of  Persian  suceess 

The  news  of  the  loss  of  Bagdad  was  broken,  in  the  following  year,  by 

was  received  with   consternation  at  the  death  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Greatf 

Constantinople  ;  but  the  resources  of  whose  grandson  and  successor  Shah 

the  state  were  too  much  exhausted  by  Soofi,  weak  and  cruel  by  nature,  and 

revolts  in  almost  all  the  provinces,  aud  further  enervated  by  his   educatien 

by  the  succession  of  sanguinary  revolu-  within  the  walls  of  the  harem,  roeed* 

tions  in  the  capital,  (which,  after  the  ily  gave    evidence  of  his   nnfitness 

deposition  of  two  sultans  within  a  worthily  to  wield  the  sceptre  which 

year,  had  only  been  appeased  for  the  he  had  inherited.  ^  The  three  folio w- 

moment  by  the  elevation  of  Mourad  ing  campaigns  witnessed  the  reeon* 

IV.,)  to  admit  of  any  immediate  steps  quest,  by  the  Turks,  of  nearly  all  the 

being  taken  for  its  recovery  ;  and  it  territories  which  had  been  wrested 

was  not  till  the  autumn  of  1625,  that  from  them  by  Abbas,  with  the  excep- 

the    accommodation     efibcfeed     with  tion  of  the  fortresses  of  Eriwan  and 

Abaza,  and  the  reverses  which  the  Bagdad  ;  and  in  September  1630  the 

Persian  arms  had  sustained  in  Geor-  latter  city  was  again*  invested  by  the 

gia*.  encouraged  the  Grand- Vizir  Ha-  grand  Ottoman  army  under  the  Vizir 


*  The  famous  bistorian  and  geographer  Hadji- Khalfa,  who  then  held  the  oAot  ^ 
eecretary  of  the  Janisesry  muster-rolls,  was  personally  preteTtl  a\  \.\aA%\«%«. 
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KhosroOi  (the  conqueror  of  Abaza,) 
flushed  with  the  recent  successful  in- 
vasion of  Persia  and  sack  of  Hama- 
dan,  and  amply  provided  with  all  the 
munitions  of  war.    But  a  current  tra- 
dition^  which  declared  that  Bagdad 
could  never  be  taken  by  any  army 
not  commanded  by  a  monarch  in  per- 
son^ was  destined  to  be  again  veriHed  : 
though  the  fortifications  were  breach- 
ed and  ruined  by  the  fire  of  the  Otto- 
mans, the  gallantry  of  the  defenders 
repul;jcd  all  their  efforts  to  carry  the 
shattered  walls  by  storm  or  escalade ; 
and  after  a  final  assault  (Nov.  9«)  in 
which  four  pashas  were  slain  in  the 
fruitless  attempt  to  plant  their  horse- 
tails on  the  rampart^  Khosroo  was 
compelled  by  the  approach  of  winter 
to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  retreat 
upon   Moosuly  where  he  vented  his 
rage  and  disappointment  in  the  deca- 
pitation of  all  his  Persian  prisoners, 
and  of  numerous  officers  whom  ho  ac- 
cused of  misconduct  during  the  siege. 
But  if  Bagdad  was  fated,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  popular  belief  above 
referred  to,  to  fall  only  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  sovereign,  the  final  catas- 
trophe was  not  long  deferred.     Until 
the  accession  of  Sclim  II.  it  had  been 
lield  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  em- 
pire, that  the  sultan  was  bound,  at 
least  once  in  every  three  years,  to  as- 
sume in  person  the  command  of  his 
armies,  and  wage  war  against  the  ene- 
mies of  tlie  true  faith,  whether  Chris- 
tians or  schismatic  Moslems ;  but  from 
that  time  this  martial  ordinance  had 
been  sulTered  to  fall  into  desuetude, 
and  in  only  two  instances  *  since  the 
death  of  the  great  Suliman,  had  his 
successors  been  seen  at  the  head  of 
their  troops.     But  Mourad  IV.,  who 
had  been  removed  at  an  early  age 
from  the  torpidity  of  tiie  harem  to  the 
throne,  and  whose    naturally  fierce 
and  martial  temperament  had  already 
made  itself  felt  in  the  coercion  of  the 
refractory  janissaric?',  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  turbulent  spirits  whose 
frequent  outbreaks  had  disturbed  the 
first  years  of  his  reign,  was  little  dis- 
posed to  pass  his  life  in  the  same  in- 
glorious ease  as  his  predecessors,  and 
declared  his  intention   of  marching 
sword  in  hand  to  expel  the  Sheahs 
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from  the  fortressea  which  they  Hill 
held  within  the  ancient  limitt  oftht 
empire.     Hia  first  essay  in  arms  vm 
made  in  the  campaign  of  1 635,  whoi 
Eriwan  was  surrendered,  or  rather  be- 
trayed,   by   the    Persian  goTemoTi 
Emir  Gounah  Khan  :    but  bis  rigor* 
ous  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  thi 
provincial  governors  made  his  pie< 
sence  not  less  dreaded  in  his  own  do* 
minions  than  in  the  country  of  th 
enemy,  and  death  waa  the  pnoiib- 
ment  which  he  awarded  to  the  moit 
venial  as  well  as  the  ^avcst  dereS^ 
tion  of  duty.     But  while  hu  eroehici 
spread  terror  along*  the  line  of  Isi 
march,  he  shrunk  not  from  shariajf 
tho  privations  of  the  meanest  toUicr 
in  his  army :  '*  for  several  monthii" 
(says  llycaut)  *^  he  made  use  of  lo 
other  pillow  for  his  head  than  his  sad* 
die,  no  other  blanket  or  anilt  thin  iba 
covering  or  foot-cloth  or  his  hone;* 
and  the  janissariea  saw  with  admin- 
tion  and  respect  tho  martial  idrtue  of 
their  sovereign.       The  recovery  of 
Bagdad    was    postponed    for  tnne 
years  ;  but  at  the  commencemeDt  of 
1638  an  imperial  expedlUon  was  again 
announced.     A  Persian  ambasMudor, 
who  was  accredited  to  Constantinople 
as  the  bearer  of  magnificent  preseoti 
and  propositions  of  peace,  was  not 
only  refused  an  audience,  but  detain- 
ed in  custody  in  order  to  accompany 
the  march  of  the  Ottomans,  and  be* 
come  by  compulsion  the  witness  of 
theirtriumph;  and  Mourad,  summon- 
ing his  ministers  to  a  solemn  divan  it 
the  seraglio,  imparted  to  them  his  de- 
termination to  efface  tho  last  vestige 
of  the  disasters  which  had  marked  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  by  re-an- 
nexing to  his  sway  tho  ancient  sett 
of  the  caliphate. 

On  the  0th  of  March  1G38,  tho  im- 
perial standard  of  seven  horsetails  was 
accordingly  pitched  in  front  of  the 
pavilion  of  the  sultan  on  tho  heights 
of  Scutari,  where  the  provincial  troops 
of  Europe  and  Asia  wero  already  en- 
camped under  the  orders  of  the  tvz/ef- 
818  or  viceroys  of  Roumili  and  Ana- 
djli ;  but  an  interval  of  a  week  elap- 
sed before  Mourad  himself  quitted 
Constantinople— a  delay  which  was 
speedily  explained  to  the  inhabitants 


*  Tho  expedition  of  Mohammed  III.  into  Hungary  in  159G,  mfmorable  for  the  battle 
of  Kerpsztcs;  and  tho  campaign  of  Osmau  II.  against  Poland  in  1G21. 
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of  the  capital   by  the   tidings  of  a 
third  fratricide ;  *  the  Prince  Kasim, 
ifhose  talents   and  accomplishments 
liad  awakened  the  dark  jealousy  of 
his  brother,  had  been  bowstrung  in 
the  seraglio  by  his  order  and  in  his 
presence ;  and  Ibrahim,  the  youngest 
son  of  Sultan  Ahmed  I.,  remained  the 
only  surviving  male»  except  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  of  the  line  of  Othman. 
The  imbecile  and  sensual  tempera- 
ment of  this  prince,  (who  afterwards 
mounted  the  throne,)  probably  saved 
him  from  sharing  the  fate  of  his  mur- 
dered brothers  ;  but  ho  was  confided 
to  the  custody  of  a  trusty  mute,  who 
received  strict  orders  to  dispatch  him 
if  any  popular  commotion  should  ren- 
der his  existence  dangerous  ;  and,  af- 
ter providing  by  these  barbarous  pre- 
'  cautions  for  the  stability  of  his  power 
during  his  absence,  the  sultan  crossed 
the  Bosphorus  at  the  head  of  the  ja- 
nissaries, accompanied  by  the  mufti 
and  g^at  officers  of  the  law,  whose 
presence  was  commanded  (as  it  had 
been  in  the  campaign  of  Eriwan)  in 
order  to  impart  an  additional  charac- 
ter of  sanctity  to  the  holy  war  against 
the  Sheah  heretics  of  Persia.     Mou- 
nd was  now  in  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of  his  age ;  and  the  promise  of  his 
youth  had  been  matured  (if  we  may 
credit   the  concurrent    testimony  of 
every  contemporary  writer)  into    a 
frame  in  which  gigantic  strength  was 
combined  with  bodily  agility  in  a  de- 
gree not  equalled  by  the  most  robust 
soldier  of  his  army.     Though  scarco 
ly  above  the  middle  stature,  his  mus- 
cular force  was  such  that  he  could 
raise  a  bulky  man  by  the  girdle,  and 
hold  him  for  some  time  suspended  at 
arm*s  length  in  the  air.  On  the  march 
npon  Eriwan,  he  had  cut  asunder  with 
a  single  stroke  of  his  scimitar  a  wild 
goat  which  darted  from  the  cliffs  be- 


fore his  horse  ;  and  the  flight  of  his 
arrow  f  in  a  trial  of  skill,  as  marked 
by  pillars  in  the  Ok-meidan  of  Con* 
stantinople,  remained  unrivalled  in 
extent  by  the  most  expert  archers  of 
the  empire  till  tho  days  of  Sultan t 
Mahmood  XL  His  features,  as  de- 
scribed by  an  Italian  traveller,  were 
regular  and  handsome,  and  his  aqui- 
.line  nose  and  waving  black  beard 
gave  dignity  to  his  presence ;  but  the 
expression  of  his  brilliant  dark  eyes 
was  marred  by  an  habitual  contrac- 
tion of  the  brows,  which  covered  his 
forehead  with  deep  wrinkles,  and  im- 
parted to  his  countenance  an  air  of 
settled  ferocity  well  according  with 
his  character.  Such  was  Sultan 
Mourad-Ghazi,  as  he  entered  the 
camp  of  Scutari  in  all  the  pomp  and 
pride  of  martial  array,  himsetf  and 
his  charger  armed  at  all  points  in 
complete  steel,  and  the  long  ends  of 
the  scarlet  turban  which  he  wore 
above  his  headpiece  floating  over  his 
shoulders  in  the  fashion  which  he  had 
adopted  from  his  fallen  favourite,  the 
unfurtunato  Abaza ;  while  tho  troops, 
in  whose  eyes  the  warlike  bearing  of 
their  sovereign  atoned  both  for  the 
savage  cruelty  he  had  oAen  display- 
ed, and  for  the  recent  tragical  fate  of 
his  brother,  received  with  loud  accla- 
mations a  prince  who,  after  a  succes- 
sion of  effeminate  rulers,  seemed  re- 
solved to  revive  in  his  own  person  the 
severe  and  hardy  manners  of  tlu)  early 
sultans,  who  lived  in  the  field  at  the 
head  of  their  armies,  and  shared  equal- 
ly with  their  soldiers  both  the  perils 
and  glories  of  war. 

The  route  from  Scutari  to  Bagdad 
had  been  divided  by  a  proclamation, 
immediately  before  the  advance  of 
the  army,  into  a  hundred  and  ten 
stages  or  days*  marches,  with  a  fixed 
number  of  halts :  and  such  was  the 


*  The  two  elder  princes,  Bayezid  and  Soliman,  hatJ  been  executed  immediately  after 
the  capture  of  Eriwan  in  1635. 

^  "  Another  time,"  says  Eviiya,  **  Sultan  Mourad  pierced  with  a  javelin,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  German  envoys,  several  shields  composed  of  ten  camel  hides,  which  they 
had  brought  as  presents  ;  he  then  returned  them,  transfixed  as  they  were  with  the  spear, 
to  the  German  emperor  at  Vienna,  where  I  paw  them  suspended  in  the  archway  of  the 
inner  gate."  This  anecdote  recalls  the  feat  of  Haroon-al-Uasheed,  who  severed,  at  one 
blow  of  his  weapon,  the  bundle  of  Greek  swords  presented  to  him  by  the  ambassadors  of 
Kieephorus. — (See  Gibbon,  ch.  52.) 

X  The  late  sultan  is  said,  in  his  younger  days,  to  have  surpassed  the  experience  of  all 
preeodiog  times  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  and  the  jereed  or  javelin ;  and  almost  incredible 
.  Btoriei  are  current  as  to  the  distance  to  which  his  missiles  were  impelled*,  VraX  -^-^fiDai!^ 
we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  his  prowess  was  not  eza|^«r«k\ftdV|f^«r|« 
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^we  with  which  the  terrible  severity 
of  Mourad,  and  the  condign  punish- 
ment which  instantly  followed  the 
smallest  infraction  of  his  orders^  had 
inspired  the  troops,  who,  a  few  years 
previously,  had  threatened  his  throne 
and  life,  that  neither  mutiny  nor  mur- 
murs were  heard  as  the  vast  host 
pressed  steadily  onward  to  the  fron- 
tier where  the  work  of  death  was  ap- 
pointed to  commence.  But  the  pre- 
sence of  Mourad  through  this  march, 
(the  last  personal  vbit  paid  by  any  of 
the  Ottoman  monarchs  to  the  interior 
Asiatic  provinces  of  their  empire,) 
was  as  the  progress  of  the  Angel  of 
Death  to  the  Anatolian  pashas  and  go- 
vernors, whose  malversations  and  op- 
pressions were  scrutinized  and  chas- 
tised with  an  unrelenting  rigour  which 
even  excee'ded  that  exhibited  three 
years  earlier  in  the  march  to  Eriwan. 
As  the  delinquents  approached  to  kiss 
the  stirrup  of  the  sultan,  their  heads 
rolled  in  the  dust  before  his  horse's 
feet :  the  ancient  partisans  of  Abaza 
were  especially  marked  out  fur  destruc- 
tion: and  the  pasha  of  Karamania, 
who  had  hoped  to  find  favour  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  state  of  disci- 
pline and  equipment  in  which  he  pre- 
sented his  contingent,  was  consigned 
to  the  headsman,  by  an  ingenious  re- 
finement of  tyranny,  for  that  very  rea- 
son I  His  government  had  recently 
been  the  scene  of  some  disorders ;  and 
Mourad,  exclaiming  that  only  indo- 
lence or  disaffection  could  have  pre- 
vented a  leader  who  commanded  such 
troops  from  more  speedily  quelling 
these  tumults,  gave  the  signal  of 
death  !*  But  these  interludes  of  blood- 
shed were  not  suffered  to  retard  the 
route  of  the  army  :  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris  were  successively  crossed 
in  the  upper  part  of  their  course  :  and 
on  the  15th  of  November,  the  heads 
of  the  Ottoman  columns  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Bagdad,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  draw  round 
■  the  devoted  city  the  last  leaguer  which 
its  ramparts  have  been  hitherto  des- 
tined to  sustain. 

The  tidings  of  the  storm  which  im- 
pended over  his  frontier,  had  for  a 
moment  appeared  to  rouse  from  his 
drunken  lethargy  the  weak  and  effe- 
minate successor  of  Abbas  the  Great, 
and  he  declared  his  intention  of  march- 
iog  in  person  to  the  relief  of  the  most 
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glorious  trophy  of  the  Persian  arms : 
but  Shah-Soofi,  though  endowed  with 
a  full  share  of  the  cold-blooded  crudty 
which  sullied  the  great  qualities  of  his 
grandfather,  was  utterly  destitute  of 
the  courage  and  capacity  which  had 
distinguished  that  mightiest  of  the 
Seffavean  line :  and  he  speedily  foond 
in  the  incursions  of  the  Uzbeks  into 
Khorassan,  and  the  danger  of  an  at- 
tack from  the  Mogul  emperor»  Shah- 
jehan,  (who  had  possessed  himself  of 
Candahar,)  an  excuse  for  remsdning 
immersed  in  his  harem  at  Isfahan, 
under  the  pretext  that  he  should  thus 
be  equidistant  from  whichever  point 
might  first  require  his  presence.  Bag- 
dad was  left  to  its  own  resources ;  but 
the  fortifications  were  strong  and 
entire :  the  stores  and  mnnitions  were 
ample:  and  the  valiant  govenior» 
Bektash-Khan,  who  had  under  his 
orders  three  other  khans»  seventeen 
snllanSf  (a  title  which  in  Persia  im- 
plies a  secondary  miUtary  rank*}  and 
a  garrison  of  nearly  30,000  troops 
including  12,000  tufftnki^ia  or  regu- 
lar musketeers,  resolved  to  hid  de- 
fiance to  the  enemy.  The  city  was 
soon  completely  invested  by  the  Otto- 
mans, and  the  sultan  in  person  assign^ 
ed  to  the  different  commanders  the 
posts  against  which  their  attack  was 
severally  to  be  directed :  the  tents  of 
the  Grand- Vizir,  the  Aga  of  the  janis- 
saries, and  the  Roumili-Valessi,  were 
pitched  opposite  the  Ak-Kapi  or 
White  Gate,  the  bastions  adjoining 
which  were  selected  as  the  most  vul- 
nerable point,  being,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Persian  prisoners,  the 
only  part  of  the  defences  which  had 
not  been  strengthened  since  the  last 
siege  by  Khosroo-pasha :  while  the 
long  circuit  of  the  walls,  to  the  ELar- 
anllk-Kapi  or  Gate  of  Darkness*  at 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
city,  were  watched  by  the  divisions 
under  the  Capitan-pasha,  the  Anadeli- 
Valessi,  and  the  Kehaya  or  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  janissaries.  Theserpur- 
dabs,  or  screens  of  the  imperial  tents, 
were  erected  on  an  eminence  above 
the  Tigris,  near  the  tomb  of  the  Imam 
Abu*  Hanifah  ;  but  Mourad»  declaring 
that,  while  Bagdad  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  heretics,  he  felt  unworthy 
to  enter  the  mausoleum  of  the  Soon! 
saint,  took  up  his  quaiteto  amoBg  the 
soldiers,  whoui   he    eneouraged   by 


This  incident  is  placed  b^  Von  Hwarnw  'm  V\v^  caav^x^^l^A'^wv. 
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largesses  and  promises  in  the  work  of 
opening  the  trenches  and  placing  the 
cannon  in  position .  Fired  by  the  pre- 
sence and  example  of  their  sovereign^ 
the  janissaries  and  topjis  laboured 
with  unremitting  zeal :  and  on  the 
eighth  morning  a  tremendous  shout  of 
Ailah  Ahbar  t  resounding  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Turkish  lines^  and 
followed  by  a  general  discharge  of  all 
their  artillery  against  the  ramparts* 
warned  the  besieged  that  the  work  of 
destruction  was  about  to  commence  in 
earnest.  •  Thirty-six  battering  guns 
cast  expressly  for  this  purpose^  and 
each  carrying  a  ball  of  seyenty  pounds 
weighty  with  two  hundred  pieces  of 
inferior  calibre^  incessantly  poured 
their  shot  against  the  Persian  defences* 
and  bulwark  and  battlement  rapidly 
crumbled  away  before  this  iron 
shower:  and  while  12>000  horse* 
under  the  orders  of  Shaheon-pasha* 
hovered  about  the  environs  to  intercept 
the  convoys  which  might  arrive  from 
Isfahan,  the  Emir  of  the  desert  Arabs* 
Abu-Rish*  poured  ample  supplies  of 
provisions  mto  the  Ottoman  camp. 
The  frequent  sallies  of  the  garrison 
were  encountered  and  repulsed  by  the 
superior  numbers  of  their  opponents : 
and  in  one  of  these  casual  onslaughts* 
a  Persian  champion  of  colossal  stature 
and  redoubted  prowess*  was  confronted 
hand  to  hand  by  the  sultan  in  person* 
and  cloven  down  after  a  desperate 
conflict  by  the  sabre  of  the  monarch. 
The  KooBhler>Kalaasi*  or  Castle  of 
the  Birds*  a  fortification  which  com- 
manded the  course  of  the  Tigris*  was 
carried  by  a  coup-de^main :  while, 
after  thirty  days  of  constant  can- 
i>onade^  the  walls  and  towers  were 
redueed  to  a  heap  of  ruins*  The  tower 
of  Cicala*  so  called  from  its  having 
been  erected  6y  that  famous  general 
when  pasha  of  Bagdad*  was  the  first 
which  fell:  three  others  shared  its 
fate :  and  for  the  space  of  BOO  yards* 
the  defences  were  so  completely  level* 
led,  that*  in  the  words  of  a  Turkish 
writer*  <'  a  blind  man  might  have  gal- 
loped over  them  with  loose  bridle* 
without  his  horse  stumbling."  The 
fosse*  which  is  described  as  having 
been  ''deep  as  the  height  of  three 
men**'  was  filled  with  innumerable 
fascines  and  sacks  of  earth  ;  and*  De- 
cember 22*  the  signal  was  given  for 
the  general  assault. 
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The  25th  oda  of  janissaries  volun- 
teered for  the  forlorn  hope ;  and  at 
the  roll  of  the  drums*  the  Ottomans 
sprung  from  the  trenches*  and  rushed 
with  furious  cries  towards  the  breach : 
but  the  assailants  were  met  by  tlie 
Persians  amid  the  uncertain  footmg  of 
the  fascines*  and  the  fragments  of  the 
ruined  works*  with  gallantry  equal  to 
their  own*  and  the  conflict*  waged 
with  unfliuchiog  bravery  on  both  sides 
with  scimitar*  pike*  and  dagger*  closed 
at  the  end  of  the  short  winter's  day 
without  advantage  on  either  side.  The 
combat  of  the  following  day  had  a  si- 
milar result.  The  sultan*  advancing 
to  the  brink  of  the  ditch*  in  vain  excit- 
ed the  attacking  columns  by  voice  and 
gesture*  aud  supplied  the  vacancies  in 
their  ranks  by  continual  reinforce- 
ments :  all  the  eflbrts  of  thb  Ottomans 
failed  to  overbear  the  indomitable  va- 
lour of  the  Persians;  and  Mourad* 
after  retiring  to  his  tent*  overwhelmed 
with  bitter  reproaches  the  grand-vizir» 
Tayyar>  Mohammed- Pasha*  to  whose 
inertness  he.  attributed  the  want  of 
success.  ''  Would  to  Allah*'*  replied 
the  vizir*  **  that  it  were  as  easy  for  me 
to  ensure  the  conquest  of  Bagdad  to 
my  Padishah,  as  it  will  be  to  die  in 
the  breach  in  his  service;**  and  ac- 
cordingly on  the  following  day* 
(Christmas-eve*  1638,)  he  headed  in 
person  the  final  assault.  Unrivalled 
as  an  archer  except  by  the  sultan  him- 
self* he  plunged  into  the  thickest  of 
the  mel^e*  dealing  death  around  him 
with  hb  bow*  while  his  attendants 
emulated  the  prowess  of  their  master^ 
till  a  body  of  tufienkdjis  posted  in  an 
adjacent  building*  recognizing  the  per- 
son of  the  Turkish  hero*  poured  a 
deadly  volley  into  the  midst  of  the 
group.  The  vizir  fell*  pierced  by  a 
ball  in  the  throat*  **  and  the  bird  of 
his  soul**  (in  the  words  of  Naima) 
"  fled  from  its  earthly  cage  to  the  rose- 
bushes of  paradise;  while  many  around 
him  quaffed  the  sherbet  of  martyrdom.** 
The  loss  of  their  leader  discouraged 
the  Ottomans*  and  their  zeal  was  be- 
ginning to  waver,  when  a  spahitar-aga% 
extricating  himself  from  the  press,  in- 
formed the  sultan  of  the  fate  of  Tay- 
;rar- Mohammed.  **  At  this  news*** 
says  a  contemporary  Turkish  writer,*} 
"  a  blessed  tear  bedewed  the  cheek  of  the 
Emperor:'^  but  this  evidence  of  human 
feeling*  probably  the  first  and  last  in- 
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to  which  Mourad  was  ever  betrayed,  camp,  and  was  ushered  through  i 
speedily  vanished;  and  instantly  send-  double  rank  of  spahis  and  janissariesy 
ing  the  seals  to  the  Capitan- pasha  Mus-  ''each  of  whose  unsheathed  swords 
tapha»  he  ordered  the  attack  to  he  was  terrible  as  a  seven-headed  dragooi 
piessed  with  redoubled  energy.  '*  The  to  the  tent  of  Mourad,  who  at  first  re- 
combaty"  says  the  writer,  quoted  by  ccived  him  with  sternness,  bat  speedily 
Du  Loir,  **  was  now  renewed  with  relenting,  complimented  him  on  his 
such  fury,  that  neither  Roostam,  Ka-  gallant  defence,  and  invested  him  with 
herman,  nor  any  other  of  the  heroes  a  pelisse  of  honour  and  a  plume  of 
of  antiquity,  oversaw  such  an  engage-  hcron*s  feathers ;  after  which  the  Per- 
ment :  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  sian  retired  to  the  quarters  of  the  new 
whistling  of  arrows,  the  clashing  of  grand- vizir,  and  sent  a  written  man- 
swords,  and  the  never-ceasing  roar  of  date  to  Meer-Futteh,  the  second  ia 
artillery  and  musketry  on  both  sides,  command,  and  Khalaf-Khan,  the  gen« 
rent  the  hearts  of  the  warriors  in  oral  of  the  tuffenkdjis,  desiring  them 
twain,  and  filled  both  earth  and  air  to  evacuate  the  place  with  their  troops 
with  a  noise  more  terrible  than  that  of  before  noon  of  that  day. 
thunder ; "  but  the  stubborn  perseve-  But  in  the  interim  the  work  of  blood 
ranee  of  the  Turks,  inflamed  to  des^  had  recommenced  within  the  city ;  a 
peration  by.  the  fall  of  the  vizir,  and  rumour  spread  through  the  Persian 
the  obstinacy  of  the  resistance,  pre-  ranks  that  the  governor  had  betrayed 
vailed  at  length  over  all  the  efforts  of  them,  in  order  to  provide  for  his  own 
the  garrison.  The  Persians  were  driven  safety.  The  Ottomans  were  already 
from  post  to  post;  and  ere  the  sun  pillaging  the  houses  in  defiance  of  the 
set  upon  the  scene  of  carnage,  the  capitulation ;  the  garrison  again  stood 
hand- surmounted*  green  ensigns  of  to  their  arms,  and  partial  conflicts  took 
the  Fatimites  (which  Shah-Soofi  had  place  in  the  streets  and  among  the 
recently  adopted  to  commemorate  his  ruins.  The  officers  sent  into  the  town 
descent  from  AH)  were  torn  down  in  by  the  sultan  to  enforce  the  terms  ot 
all  quarters,  and  the  crimson  and  ores-  the  surrender,  in  vain  strove  to  re- 
cent-spangled banner  of  the  Osmanll  establish  order ;  and  while  a  number 
caliphs  was  hoisted  in  triumph  on  the  of  Roumiliot  troops,  crowding  into  the 
shattered  ramparts,  whence  it  has  con-  presence  of  Mourad,  remonstrated 
tinned  to  float  till  the  present  day.  with  loud  cries  and  furious  gestures 
"  The  city*s  taken,  but  not  render-  against  the  extension  of  mercy  to  the 
ed  ;**  the  Ottomans  were  in  possession  heretics,  beneath  whose  weapons  so 
of  the  outer  defences,  but  25,000  Per-  many  of  their  comrades  had  fallen,  a 
sians  were  still  in  arms  in  the  interior  party  of  Persians,  conceiving  their 
of  the  town ;  and  on  the  morning  of  fate  to  be  inevitable,  took  refuge  in  a 
Christmas-day  the  victors  were  pr^  tower  which  had  remained  uninjured, 
paring  to  complete  their  conquest,  and  re-opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
when  "  those  accursed  swine  of  Sheahs  Turks  who  thronged  the  streets.  Their 
cried  from  the  battlements  of  the  for-  first  discharge  killed  the  Reis-Effendi ; 
tified  houses  to  the  glorious  sultan—  and  Mourad,  exasperated  to  fury  by 
*  Aman,  Aman,  (mercy,)  Lord  of  the  the  announcement  of  jiis  minister's 
Koran  and  Caliph  of  the  world !  for  fall,  instantly  ordered  AH- Pasha  Ars- 
the  love  of  God,  and  for  the  souls  of  lan-Zadah  to  enter  the  town  at  the 
your  ancestors,  grant  us  quarter  I ' "  A  head  of  the  janissaries,  and  slaughter 
suspension  of  arms  was  accordingly  without  mercy  every  one  who  resisted, 
proclaimed,  and  the  remainder  of  that  All  the  gates  were  now  thrown  open, 
day  granted  for  the  vanquished  to  eva-  and  myriads  of  Turks,  thirsting  for 
cuate  the  city.  The  governor  Bek-  plunder  and  revenge,  poured  into  the 
tash-Khan  repaired  to  the  Ottoman  doomed  city.    Khsdaf-Khan  and  some 


narrative  written  by  an  officer  of  the  seraglio,  in  the  Voyages  du  Sieur  du  Loir,  Paris, 
1654  :  an  interesting  and  authentic  accoUnt,  which  we  have  in  a  great  measure  fol- 
lowed. 

*  The  open  hand  is  both  the  religious  and  national  emblem  of  the  Persians,  and  snr- 
mouatB  the  staff  of  their  standards  as  the  crescent  does  those  of  the  Turks ;  th«  thumb 
of  tba  band  represents  Mabommed,  lad  ibis  toMX  tLtv\^T%\v\a  lan-in-law  and  daughter, 
Alt  and  Fatima,  with  their  fnartyred  lona  Ilvmia  wi^  ia»»w\\u 
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other  superior  oflScerS*  threw  them- 
selves on  the  protection  of  the  Silih- 
hdar-pashai  and  were  sent  to  the  camp 
as  prisoners  ;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
g^arrison,  after  a  short  and  fruitless 
struggle  against  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  their  enemies,  gave  way, 
and  crowded  in  wild  confusion  towards 
the  Gate  of  Darkness,  "invokingbless- 
iugs"  (in  the  quaint  language  of  the 
Turkish  narrative  before  quoted)  <'ou 
the  whip  and  the  stirrup,,  by  the  aid  of 
irhich  they  hoped  to  urge  their  horses 
in  successful  flight/*  But  this  hoped- 
for  avenue  of  escape  was  already  in 
the  possession  of  the  troops  of  Damas- 
cus and  Egypt,  and  all  who  attempted 
to  issue  from  it  were  instantly  cut  to 
pieces.  The  Persians,  surrounded  on 
•very  side,  were  exposed  without  de- 
fence to  the  murderous  fire  of  the  ar- 
tiUery,  which  wrought  fearful  havoc 
among  their  dense  and  disordered 
masses ;  and  the  scimitar  and  yataghan 
completed  the  horrible  butchery. 
Through  the  whole  day  the  massacre 
continued;  the  vaults  and  cellars*  were 
choked  with  the  bodies  of  victims  who 
liad  in  vain  sought  concealment ;  **  the 
blood  flowed  in  a  torrent  which  would 


arms  of  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  Mou- 
rad-Ghazi  entered  Bagdad  through 
the  white  gate^  surrounded  by  the 
ensigns  of  imperial  pomp,  and,  traver- 
sing the  corpse-encumbered  streets^ 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  palace  of 
the  governor ;  whence,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  after  having  published  an 
amnesty  for  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  resident  inhabitants,  he  repaired 
in  state  to  the  shrine  of  the  Imam- 
Azem  Abu-  llanifah,  iu  order  to  offer 
thanksgiving  for  the  restoration  of  the 
city  to  the  rule  of  the  Soonis,  and  to 
superintend  in  person  the  obsequies  of 
the  slain  grand-vizir,  who  was  interred 
with  the  honours  due  to  a  martyr  in 
the  burial-place  of  his  father,  a  former 
pasha  of  Bagdad,  close  to  the  vene- 
rated tomb  of  the  Imam. 
The  mercy  at  first  extended  to  ih« 

Seaceful  inhabitants  has  been  attri- 
uted  by  some  writers  to  the  emotions 
of  pity  excited  in  the  mind  of  Mourad 
by  the  plaintive  strains  §  of  Shah-Kouli, 
(servant  of  the  Shah,)  a  famous  Per- 
sian musician,  who  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  Turkish  camp ;  but  this  unwonted 
mood  was  of  short  duration  ;  add  the 
slaughter  of  the  Soonis  which  had 


sweep  away  a  horse,  and  the  faces  of    marked  the  occupation  of  Bagdad  by 


the  orthodox  soldiers  attained  resplen- 
dent whiteness  from  their  holy  zeal  in 
the  extermination  of  the  Sheahs,  whose 
presence  had  profaned  the  city  of  the 
oaliph&teir  Of  30^000  men,  tho 
number  of  which  the  garrison  had 
originally  consisted,  scarcely  300  re- 
mained alive,  f  And  on  the  evening 
of  Christmas-day,  the  1 16th  anniver- 
sary of  the  fall  of  Rhodes  before  the 


Shah  Abbas  fifteen  years  previously, 
was  destined  erelong  to  be  fearfully 
avenged.  The  explosion  of  a  powder 
magazine,  by  which  800  janissaries 
were  killed  and  wounded,  aroused  the 
sanguinary  temperament  of  the  Sultan 
to  fresh  deeds  of  destruction ;  the  cala- 
mity was  attributed,  without  examina- 
tion or  proof,  to  a  conspiracy  among 
the  Persians ;  and  a  firman  was  pro- 


*  These  subterraneous  vaults,  unusual  in  Oriental  towns,  are  a  peculiarity  of  Bag- 
dad. ''The  most  singular  feature  of  the  habitations  is  the  serdaubs,  (cellars,)  which 
are  under  ground,  and  from  which  the  external  atmosphere  is,  as  far  as  it  can  be,  care- 
fully excluded.  In  the  hottest  weather,  when  the  simoom  sweeps  over  the  town  from 
the  desert,  I  have  known  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  to  rise  as  high  as  124^.  The  in- 
habitants on  such  occasions  retreat  to  these  recesses,  which  are  of  a  refreshing  cool- 
neas,  the  thermometer  rarely  exceeding  90® ! " — Wxlsted's  City  of  the  Caliphs,  i. 
266. 

\  The  loss  of  the  Turks  during  the  siege,  as  reported  by  their  own  writers,  amount- 
ed to  6000  kiUed,  and  10,000  wounded. 

%  This  gate  was  walled  up  immediately  after  the  departure  of  Mourad,  in  accordance 
with  a  Turkish  custom,  which  con»iders  the  entrance  through  which  the  Sultan  makes 
bis  first  ingress  into  any  city,  as  ever  afterwards  sacred  to  his  exclusive  use :  it  has 
always  since  remained  closed,  as  no  Ottoman  monarch  has  hitherto  revisited  Bagdad, 
and  its  barricaded  portal  is  now  called  the  gate  of  the  Talisman. 

S  Mourad  was  pa»ionately  devoted  to  music,  and  himself  an  accomplished  per^ 
former ;  his  musical  feasts  are  compared  by  Evliya,  who  often  participated  in  them, 
to  those  of  Hussein-Baikra,  a  Timuride  prince  of  Khorassan,  famous  for  bis  patron- 
9ge  of  the  ihie  arts* 
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claimed  through  the  army  by  tho 
tchaooshes,  ordaining  the  instant  exe- 
cution of  every  one  of  that  nation, 
without  distinction,  in  the  camp  or  the 
city  I  The  streets  again  ran  red  with 
blood ;  two  Koordish  soldiers,  detected 
in  attempting  to  favour  the  escape  of 
one  of  the  proscribed  creed,  were  sum- 
marily impaled  alive  as  a  warning  to 
their  comrades  of  the  danger  of  mis- 
placed humanity.  And  while  the  lower 
classes  were  confounded  in  indiscri- 
minate  doom,  a  thousand  c&ptives  of 
superior  station,  including  three  hun- 
dred pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the 
shrines  of  Meshed  and  Kerhelah,  were 
marshalled  before  the  tent  of  the  Sul- 
tan. A  soldier,  with  ready  weapon, 
was  posted  at  the  side  of  each  victim. 
After  an  interval  of  dreadful  suspense, 
tho  curtains  of  the  pavilion  were 
thrown  open  on  a  signal  given ;  and, 
as  Mourad  ascended  his  throne,  a 
thousand  severed  heads  fell  in  the  same 
instant  to  the  ground,  and  the  skill  of 
the  executioners  was  rewarded  by  a 
donation  from  tho  monarch  I  **  Ha- 
ving thus,"  in  the  words  of  the  Otto- 
man historian  Abdul- Rahman  Efiendi, 
''  eifectualiy  cleansed  Bagdad  from  the 
presence  of  a  pestilent  sect  who  were 
equally  unfit  to  live  and  to  die  ; "  and, 
having  restored  to  their  pristine  splen- 
dour the  tombs  of  the  Sooni  Imams, 
which  had  been  despoiled  of  their  trea* 
surcs  and  rich  ornaments  by  Shah 
Abbas,  Mourad  at  length  bade  adieu 
to  tho  blood- drenched  ruins  of  the 
fallen  Queen  of  the  East,  and,  after 
appointing  the  aga  of  the  janissaries 
Pasha  of  Bagdad  with  a  garrison  of 
]  2,000  men,  set  out  in  triumph  with 
the  rest  of  his  army,  (February  1039,) 
CD  his  return  to  Constantinople. 

The  martial  pomp  of  the  procession 
which  signalized  his  entry  into  the  ca- 
pital has  been  described  in  detail  by 
several  Turkish  annalists,  and  merits 
commemoration  as  the  last  occasion 
on  which  the  people  of  Constantinople 
■witnessed  the  spectacle,  so  frequent  in 
earlier  times,  of  their  monarch  return- 
ing victorious  from  the  scene  of  his 
warlike  achievements.  Mourad  arrived 
by  sea  from  Nicomcdia,  escorted  by  a 
squadron  of  fifly- eight  galleys,  on  the 


Olh  of  June,  and  on  the  following 
morning  "  repaired  to  his  palace  with 
a  splendour  and  magnificence  which 
no  tongue  can  tell,  nor  pen  adequately 
illustrate.  The  balconies  and  roofs  of 
the  houses  were  every  where  thronged 
with  people,  who  exclaimed  with  en- 
thusiasm, *  The  blessing  of  God  be  on 
thee,  O  conqueror !  Welcome^  Mou- 
rad I  May  thy  victories  be  fortunate  V 
The  Sultan  was  sheathed  in  resplen* 
dent  armour  of  polished  steel,  with  a 
leopard  skin  thrown  over  his  shouldersy 
and  wore  in  his  turban  a  triple  aigrette, 
placed  obliquely  in  the  Persian  mode. 
He  rode  a  Nogay  charger,  and  was 
followed  by  seven  Arab  led  borsei 
with  jewelled  caparisons,  while  tmm- 

Sets  and  cymbals  resounded  before 
im,  and  twenty- two  Persian  Khans* 
were  led  captives  at  the  imperial  stir- 
rup. As  he  passed  along,  he  looked 
groudly  on  each  side,  like  a  lion  who 
as  seized  hb  prey,  and  saluted  the 
people,  who  shouted  Barih'AUah  I  and 
threw  themselves  with  their  faces  to 
the  ground.  All  the  vessels  of  war 
fired  constant  salutes,  so  that  the  sea 
seemed  in  a  blaze;  and  seven  days 
and  nights  were  devoted  to  constant 
rejoicings."  The  next  day  the  Sultan 
gave  audience  in  grand  divan  to  the 
residents  of  the  European  powers,  and, 
received  the  felicitations  oi  his  minis* 
tors,  and  the  adulatory  odes  of  the 
court  poets  on  his  recent  conquest.  A 
passage  from  one  of  these  compositions, 
by  Jouri,  the  most  celebrated  Turkish 
lyrist  of  the  age,  may  be  cited  as  a  de- 
lectable instance  of  the  extravagance 
of  Oriental  panegyric : — *'  Thou  (Mou- 
rad) art  the  magnetic  pole  towards 
which  the  universe  turns  trembling, 
like  the  needle  of  the  compass :  but 
trembling  not  with  the  dread  of  anni- 
hilation from  thy  might,  so  much  as 
from  the  earnest  desire  of  laying  its 
homage,  in  token  of  absolute  submis- 
sion to  thy  will,  before  thy  august  foot- 
stool I  •» 

The  catastrophe  of  Bagdad,  how- 
ever, closed  the  long  and  desolating 
series  of  wars  in  which  the  two  em- 
pires had  been  engaged,  with  the  ex. 
ception  of  short  and  hollow  intervals 
of  peace,  for  near  a  century  and  a 


*  BektoBh-Kimiii  the  ex-governor  of  Bagdad,  (who  was  not  a  native  Persian,  but  an 
Armpnian  renegade,)  had  embraced  \.\\e  aeTN\c^  ol  \.\v«i  Porto,  and  had  received  from 
Mourad  the  promise  of  a  pashaVik*,  bul  Yie  i?w  ^c»\»oxv«^Vj  '^^a  ^h*ii'v>Xv^V^  ^t«  in» 
dignant  at  this  second  apostasy. 
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half:  the  enervated  Shah- Soofi  shrunk 
lh>m  a  prolonged  contest  with  the 
energy  and  ferocity  of  Mourad  ;  and 
a  Persian  envoy  arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople in  September,  bearing  full  powers 
to  conclude  a  definitive  treaty.  The 
pacification  of  1555^  between  Soliman 
the  Magnificent  and  Shah  Tahmasp« 
was  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  terri« 
,torial  arrangements.  Eriwan  was  re- 
stored, as  a  frontier  fortress,  to  Persia, 
which  solemnly  ceded  in  perpetuity 
Bagdad  with  its  dependencies,  and 
most  of  the  other  extensive  territories 
subdued  by  the  Turks  along  the  east- 
em  boundary :  and  the  friendly  rela« 
tions  thus  established  remained  undis- 
turbed for  eighty  years,  till  the  over- 
throw of  the  house  of  Soofi  by  the  Aff- 
ghans.  But  Mourad  did  not  long  sur- 
vive to  enjoy  the  glory  of  having  thus 
victoriously  terminated  the  tedious 
strife  between  the  Porte  and  her  here- 
ditary enemy.  Early  in  the  ensuing 
year  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  in 
consequence  of  a  debauch  of  wine,  a 
vice  with  which  he  had  been  infected 
from  the  example  of  the  renegade  Per- 
sian Khan  of  Eriwan,  Emir-Gounah, 
who  had  become,  under  the  Turkish 
name  of  Yusuf- Pasha,  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite associates;  and,  though  the 
strength  of  his  constitution  at  first 
promised  to  overcome  the  malady,  the 
superstitious  dread  which  overwhelmed 
him  at  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  the 
same  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  it  had 
occupied  at  his  birth,  gave  a  fatal 
shock  to  his  faculties ;  and,  on  Feb. 
9,  1640,  •*  Sultan  Mourad,"  in  the 
words  of  the  Turkish  annalist,  "  after 
having  been  lord  of  the  carpet  (con- 
fined to  his  bed)  for  fifteen  days,  quitted 
this  transitory  world  for  the  kingdom 
of  eternity**  before  he  had  completed 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In 
his  last  moments  he  gave  peremptory 
orders  for  the  death  of  his  brother 
Ibrahim ;  but  the  execution  of  this  sa- 
vage mandate,  which  would  have  ex- 
tinguished at  a  blow  the  whole  Impe- 
rial family,  was  eluded  by  the  contri- 
vance of  the  officers  of  the  palace  and 
the  Sultana-  Walidah,  and  the  eyes  of 
Mourad  were  closed  in  death  without 
his  becoming  conscious  of  the  decep- 
tion which  had  been  practised. 

The  character  and  reign  of  Mourad- 

Ghazi  form  a  remarkable  episode  in 

the  drama  of  Ottoman  history.     That 

he  was,  as  Von  Hammer  calls  him, ''  a 

t/raat  in  the  wid^t  acceptation  of  th© 


term,  a  tyrant  insatiable  of  blood  and 
vengeance/'  appears  on  the  first  view 
too  palpable  a  truth  to  be  either  denied 
or  palliated.     In  utter  recklessness  of 
human  life,  and  in  the  sanguinary  and 
inexorable  punishments  which  instantly 
followed  the  smallest  breach  of  his 
mandates,  even  his  ancestor  Selim  I., 
though  distinguished  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Othman  by  the  epithet  of 
Yavooz,  or  Ferocious,  falls  far  short 
of  him  :  and  the  catalogue  of  execu- 
tions and  massacres  which  mark  his 
reign,  and  particularly  the  last  seven 
years,  after  lie  had  established  his  as- 
cendency over  the  janissaries,  presents 
an  appalling  register  of  bloodshed. 
Yet  j  ustice  requires,  that  before  we  con- 
sign Mourad  to  execration  as  a  sullen 
and  brutal  despot,  (in  which  light  the 
generality  of  European  historians  have 
represented  him,)  we  should  take  into 
consideration  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  was  placed  on  the  throne, 
and  the  state  of  the  empire  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  and  following 
his  accession.     By  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Osman,  (towards  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  felt  the  strong  attachment 
of  a  youthful  mind,)  and  the  deposi- 
tion of  his  uncle  Mustapha,  the  nomi- 
nal sovereignty  devolved  on  him  be- 
fore  he  had  passed  his  eleventh  year ; 
and  his  boyhood  was  spent  amid  scenes 
of  sedition  and  bloodshed  from  the  un- 
controlled violence  of  the  soldiery,  in 
which  his  friends  and  ministers  were 
repeatedly  sacrificed  before  his  cycsj 
and  his  own  life  more  than  once  placed 
in  the  extremest  peril :  but  he  conti- 
nued to  cherish  a  deep  and  deadly 
thirst  for  vengeance  on  the  authors  of 
these  outrages ;  and  the  dissimulation 
which  he  was  compelled  for  several 
years  to  practise,  imparted  a  character 
of  fierce  and  vindictive  cruelty  to  the 
retribution  which  he  afterwards  ex- 
acted.    Still  his  measures  of  severity, 
though  unsparing  even  to  extermina- 
tion, were  directed  principally  against 
those  guilty  or  suspected  of  offences 
against  the  state :  he  is  charged  with 
few  of  those  wanton  and  capricious 
acts  of  useless  barbarity  which  stain 
the  annals  of  the  Seffavean  monarchs 
of  Persia ;  and  the  new  aspect  which 
the  administration  assumed  under  the 
latei^  years  of  his  rule,  shows  that  the 
searching  aud  svxtckmw^  y^sJc^q.^  ^^.  ^^ 
scimitat  and  \>o^«Xt\tv^  V^  ^x^-h^^* -^ 
least  for  l\\o  Vvmc,  wi  ^^vi^Va.^^^^^^ 
for  tho  maoAtoV'i  ^^w^^x^Vwtf^^ 
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imbecility  of  the  sovereigns  since  Soli- 
man  had  suffered  to  take  root,  and 
which  had  reached  their  climax  at  this 
juncture.  The  janissaries,  who  had 
disposed,  according  to  their  lawless 
pleasure,  alike  of  the  throne  of  the 
sultan  and  the  property  of  the  citizen, 
were  reduced  to  mute  and  awe-stricken 
obedience :  the  spahis  were  reformed, 
and  deprived  of  the  public  domains 
which  they  had  usurped :  the  profligate 
peculation,  before  which  the  interior 
revenues  of  the  state  had  almost  dis- 
appeared, was  checked  by  prompt 
punishment  of  the  olfendors,  and  by 
the  institution  of  a  new  and  more  accu* 
rate  system  of  finance  regulation-^ 
while  the  numerous  revolts  which  had 


[Not. 


distracted  the  provinces^  every  where 
disappeared  or  were  crushed,  and  the 
ancient  frontiers  were  re-established 
by  the  conclusion  of  a  triumphaiit 
peace  with  Persia.  The  Ottoman  em- 
pire, in  a  word,  which  seemed  on  the 
eve  of  disruption  at  the  acceeaion  of 
Mourad,  received,  under  his  fierce  but 
energetic  sway,  an  infusion  of  new  life^ 
and  continued  to  maintain  its  ancient 
formidable  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
till  the  end  of  the  century^  when  the 
defeat  of  Vienna,  and  the  disastrou 
war  which  succeeded,  broke  for  ever 
the  spell  of  Turkish  power,  and  pre- 
pared the  gradual  but  inevitable  de- 
cline which  marked  its  history  dnriog 
the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  close  written  pages,  <' what  a- world 
some  modest  youth,  some  third  cousin  of  sentiment,  and  thought*  and  cha- 
perhaps,  or  other  indescribably  far  off  racter,  put  together  doubtless  with  in- 
relative,  who  has  written,  be  it  prose  finite -pains,  and  not  without  bursts  of 
or  poetry,  play  or  novel,  desires  above  triumph,  by  this  industrious  architect 
all  things  that  we  should  condescend  —and  all  for  nothing ! "  We  glanced 
to  read  his  production,  and  give  him  at  a  line  here  and  there,  not  with  the 
our  candid  opinion  upon  its  merits,  design  of  forming  any  judgment  on 
We,  with  as  many  turns  and  doubles  its  deserts — we  looked  on  it  as  a 
as  a  frightened  hare,  endeavour  to  doomed  thing — but  with  an  idle  curio- 
make  our  escape  from  the  honour  sity  to  see  what  it  teas  that  had  been 
about  to  be  conferred.  If  escape  is  so  carefully  penned,  only  to  be  de- 
impossible,  we  practise  as  many  tricks  stroycd.  The  style  seemed  to  be,  at 
and  artifices  in  order  to  convey,  in  the  least,  without  affectation,  simple,  and 
gentlest  of  all  manners,  some  advice,  not  so  far  removed  from  the  conversa- 
which  in  substance  is  extremely  un-  tion  of  men  as  to  be  dramatically  im- 
palatable.  Of  these  matters,  however,  probable  ;  the  thoughts,  too,  were 
we  shall  not  speak  at  present ;  for  we  intelligible,  and  there  was  a  touch  of 
are  just  now  in  the  vein  of  amiable  melody  in  the  verse ;  a  matter  which 
and  indulgent  criticism.  Amongst  our  playwrights  very  wisely  give 
the  manuscripts  which  have  come  into  themselves  little  concern  about.  At 
our  hands,  there  is  one  that  has  this  last,  as  we  continued  this  desultory 
singularity  connected  with  it  ;  the  perusal,  we  took  the  generous  resolu- 
writer  seems  really,  and  in  good  faith,  tion  of  extracting  some  fragments  from 
to  have  no  idea  of  publishing,  to  have  the  pocm^  and  thus  saving  them  from 
never  contemplated  the  use  of  printeKs  that  total  oblivion  for  which  they  were 
ink.  When  we  mention  that  this  per-  destined.  Our  readers  must  deter- 
formance  is  a  tragedy  1 — it  will  be  said  mine  how  far  we  have  allowed  a  ca- 
at  once  that  it  would  be  mere  nonsense  price  of  good-nature  to  steal  a  march 
to  print  it;  for  all  this  he  is  not  the  upon  our  critical  judgment, 
less  singular  in  his  abstinence.  The  subject  of  this  piece— -it  is  call- 

The  knowledge  that  this  manuscript,  ed  **  King  Edgar,  a  play*' — is  the  well 

after  lying  a  certain  space  of  time  in  known  story  of  the   Lady   Elfrida» 

desk  or  escritoire,  will  assuredly  be  whom  Athelwold  was  sent  to  woo  for 

one  day  torn  up  in  a  general  massacre  King  Edgar,  and  whom  he,  by  trcach- 

of  papers,  gave  it,  by  one  of  those  ca-  erously  decrying  her  beauty,  obtained 

prices  of  feeling  which  even  critics  are  for  himself.     Dunstan,  of  course,  is  a 

subject  to,  a  species  of  interest  in  our  conspicuous  figure.    Fortunately  we 

eyes,  "  What  a  world  was  here\"  wo  Yvvi^  wo  wi<iwx\\t  to  give  of  the  plot ; 

Mid  patbeticallyi  as  we  tura^  o^et  \l  iQ\l^i^^NJsiQ\^\wi^v^%2N*^ 
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r.     In  tbe  characters  only  is  there  fanaticaU  is  portrayed  in  Dnnstan ; 

f  attempt  at  invention;  and  hcre^  but  his  fanaticism  is  represented  as 

the  historical    narrative  is  very  that  of  a  man  of  deep  reflection ;  and 

agre^  some  recourse  to  imagination  we  are  interested  in  him  by  reason  of 

B  unavoidable.     Of  Athelwold  the  those  struggles  which  we  see  passiiig 

iter  has  made  a  young  nobleman^  in  his  own  mind. 
O9  having  been  educated  at  Rome^        Amongst  Edgar's  amonrsy  hiatory 

lot  only  complete  in  all  the  accom-  has  recorded  one  with  a  fair  nun, 

shments  of  a  thane,  but  in  ail  the  whom  ho  contrived  to  carry  off  from  a 

ming  of  his  age ;  a  man  of  hononri  convent.     She  is  here  met  with  under 

ose  last  bitterness,  when  the  king  the  name  of  Gilbertha ;  and  the  first 

covers  his  deceit,  is  not  the  loss  of  scene  represents  the  monarch  and  his 

»9  but  remorse  for  the  unworthy  now  mistress,  who  are  interrupted  in 

lehood  he  had  uttered.     Edgar  is  their  toying  by  the  ghostly  Dnnstan. 

th  as  we  suppose  all  men  would  The  penance  which  this  subtle  priest 

are  him^  brave,  but  ostentatious,  thinks  fit  to  infiict  upon  the  king^  if 

id  of  power,  bnt  devoted  to  pleasure,  matter  of  history. 
le  priest^  at  once  ambitions   and 

*'  Edgar  and  Gxlbkrtba. 

"  Edgar,  Love  thee,  Gilbertha !   By  the  mass,  I  do  t 
Art  thoQ  not  fair?— good  argument  for  love ; 
And  very  gentle  ? — which  ia  lovers  own  mood  ; 
And  stolen  fruit  withal,  aweet  vestal,  pluck'd 
With  charming  ain  from  conaecrated  walla  ?— 
Oh,  be  thou  aure  I  love  ! 

GObertha.  I  will  believe, 

Bnt  atill  I  fear  thee. 

Edgar.  .Sweet  Gilbertha, 

Caat  fear  away.     The  mistreaa  of  a  king 
Should  bear  a  royal  heart,  love  whilst  he  loves, 
And,  if  he  alights,  meet  acorn  with  equal  acorn. 

OUbertha,  Meet  acorn  with  acorn !   .Yea,  when  a  woman's  heart. 
Weighted  with  load  of  aorrow,  has  become 
A  wearineaa,  when  all  her  pride  ia  loat 
In  unretum*d  aflfection,  then  her  lord 
Will  bid  her  acorn  him !     If  auch  fate  be  mine 
How  abnll  I  acorn,  and  bitterly  despise. 
Hate,  curae,  and  loathe,  and  execrate — 

Edgar-  What  now  ! — 

Oilbertha.  Myaelf  1  myself  I— that  turn*d  from  loving  God 
To  love  hia  creature. — (  Weeps.) 

Edgar.  No  tears,  my  beautiful. 

Come,  I  will  kiss  them. 

Enter  Dukstan. 

Dunslan,  Guilty  woman,  hence !— '[Gilbertha  slowly  withdrawi. 

It  grieves  me  much  that,  like  a  second  Nathan, 
I  come  to  chide  my  king. 

Edgar,  Insolent  man ! 

Why  dareat  thou  break  upon  my  privacy  ? 

JDunstan.  1  am  God*a  meaaenger.     What  privacy 
Shuta  out  the  eye  of  heaven  ? 

Edgar,  Preaumptnoua  priest ! 

—But  aay  at  once  thy  purpoae.     What  new  gift 
Shall  I  beatow  ?     What  wealth  or  privilege, 
What  landa,  what  aubtle  claim  or  cruel  power, 
Doat  thou  now  covet,  now  prepare  to  wring 
Out  of  thy  monarch*a  frailtiea  ? 

Dunstan.  Gifta  to  me  ! 

Think'at  thou  the  baublea  of  thy  giddy  world 
Are  gifts  to  me,  or  thou  my  benefactor  ? 

Edgar,  Oh,  perfect  prieat!  and  prieatly  moat  of  all 
In  bold  ingratitude.     So  gpod  a  man 
Scorns  to  ackoowiedge  favours  frooi  his  kind : 
9O0  CCCf,  rOL,  XLVIU,  ^  <^ 
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He  takes  tbe  booD,  and  aaTea  bii  thanki  for  Haaven. 

Puoitao,  we  know  your  lenricei— know  oara. 

If  you  did  help  lu  to  ihii  throne  of  England 

Some  years  before  our  title  had  accmed. 

It  was  your  own  most  pious,  proud  ambltloii 

That  prompted  you ;  and  in  return  haTe  we 

Built  and  endow'd,  proelaimM,  controU'd,  ordain*d. 

Just  as  your  righteous  will  haa  dictated. 

My  private  life,  I  pray  thee,  leave  in  peaeey 

I  am  the  lung  1 

Dtttufan.         Thou  art  the  king, 
Edgar  the  Great,  the  monarch,  of  tlds  land. 
I,  Dunstan,  am  a  miserable  worm 
Whom  you  may  crush  and  trample.     I  stand  here 
A  weak  old  man,  wither*d  and  full  of  pains. 
And  your  rude  Tassal,  at  a  lordly  hint« 
Might  thrust  me  with  his  staff  into  the  graTa. 
But  this  poor  Dunstaoi  clad  in  sackcloth  rags^ 
Is  God's  vicegerent,  and  his  trembling  voioe 
Shall  chide  and  rule  his  sovereign.     Private  lifis  I 
Kings  have  no  private  life.     A  monarch's  home 
Is  public  government ; — ^is  strong  as  laws 
To  give  a  nation  manners.     I  do  urge 
The  scandal  of  your  reign ;  I  bring  reproof^ 
Censure,  and  penance  :  if  it  be  your  wish 
I  deal  them  publicly,  I  will  retire. 

Edgar.  Proceed,  divine  ambassador !     Thypowor^ 
At  least,  is  certain ;  for  the  strongest  man 
Must  yield  to  him  whom  all  the  weak  obey. 
I  cannot  blame  thee  who  am  king  myself 
By  the  lame  public  folly  makes  thee  priest. 
On  with  thy  schooling. 

Dmistan.  Thou  hast  robb'd  the  church 

Of  treasure  above  gold,  of  a  pure  soul 
That  pledged  itself  to  manifest  on  earth 
The  perfect  holioess  of  Christian  faith, 
ReTcaliog,  for  encouragement  of  all, 
A  living  saint  amidst  this  troubled  world. 
Wa8*t  not  enough  to  fill  your  palaces 
With  ministrants  of  lewdness,  and  to  stretch 
0*er  city,  camp,  and  cuurt,  your  fVee  desires ; 
But  you  must  rush  within  the  sanctuary. 
Drag  from  the  cloister  the  chaste  spouse  of  Christ, 
And  print  lascivious  kisses  upon  lips         t■.JK.^; 
Sacred  to  prnyer  ?  What  answer  dost  thou  make  ?  ^ 

Edgar*  Humanity  is  weak — at  least  mine  is. 
To  you,  in  visions  blest  with  angel  forms, 
Frail  woman  is  as  dust :  to  some  of  us 
The  painted  dust  is  angel  fair  enough. 
Lo,  I  am  penitent.     Deal  gently,  priest. 
Let  me  remind  you  that  your  church  has  not 
A  more  devoted  son  ;  and  such  a  son 
Should  find  a  gentle  parent. 

Dunstan.  And  he  shall. 

But  love  is  better  shown  in  chastisement 
Than  ruinous  neglect.     You  must  do  penance  ; 
You  must  abstain 

Edgar.  Consider,  righteous  saint — 

'Twere  well  the  people  knew  I  was  submiss 

Pronounce  some  sentence  that  I  can  ol>ey. 

Dunslan.  You  must  abstain,  for  seven  whole  years 

Edgar.  Art  mad? 

Dunstan.  From  wearing,  save  on  necessary  days. 
That  regal  vanity,  yoar  crown. 
£dg(*r.  I  bow, 
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I  yield  to  the  strict  sentence  of  the  church. 
Let  it  be  known,  I  pray,  to  all  the  world 
With  what  humility  I  kiss  the  rod. 

Dunstan.  You  must  fast,  too ;  nor  may  you  tlaok  your  hand 
Id  bounty  to  the  church ;  thui  shall  you  show 
To  all  mankind  example  eminent 
Of  penitential  sorrow. 

Edgar,  I  will  fiU 

All  England  with  right  noble  edifioti. 
Churches  and  monasteries.     I  will 
Fast  publicly,  devoutly,  till  the  appetUa 
Overrule  the  better  purpose.     Let  no  priast 
Forget  to  name  this  in  his  homiliea." 


eis 


In  the  second  act  the  characters^ 
both  of  Dunstan  and  Athelwold^  are 
made  to  reveal  themselves  in  a  dia- 
logue they  sustain  together.  The 
saint  endeavours  to  gain  over  to  the 
church  the  young  nobleman^  whose 
talents  and  elevation  of  character  mark 
him  out  as  a  worthy  champion  of  her 
cause,  and  in  whom^  whilst  a  layman, 
Dunstan  sees  an  obstacle  to  his  own 


infiuence  at  the  court  of  Edgar.  He 
endeavours  to  persuade  theyoung  thane 
that  the  studies  to  which  he  is  partial 
may  be  pursued  with  more  advantage 
in  the  church ;  while,  if  be  continues 
separate  from  the  ecclesiastical  body, 
his  learning  will  expose  him  to  suspi- 
cion— amongst  the  clergy,  of  heresy, 
amongst  the  people,  of  magic  and  un* 
lawful  studies. 


"  Dunstan,  You  are  a  scholar,  have  been  bred  at  Rome, 
The  seat  of  scholarship ;  cah  ciril  life 
Present  a  scene  of  labour,  or  of  ease, 
Like  that  a  Benedictine  monastery     . 
Holds  out  to  such  as  you  ? 

Atheliuold,  I  am  a  scholar, 
At  least  hare  spent  some  hours  in  solitude 
With  books  and  meditation. — Pleasant  hours ! 
Take  whoso  will  the  pomp  of  happiness. 
Wealth,  and  dominion,  give  me  quiet  thoughts 
And  studious  labours,  and  I  rest  content 
With  the  pale  heritage.     I  balance  not 
£v'n  woman's  love,  and  all  its  dear  results, 
Of  home  so  populous  with  sprightly  joys. 
With  the  rapt  leisure  of  the  student^s  cell. 
But  'tis  because  I  have  some  scholarship. 
Have  somewhat  ponderM  upon  God  and  man, 
I  could  not  join  with  Holy  Church.     Start  not ! 
I  am  no  busy  heretic.     If  man, 
In  his  worst  madness,  bid  me  expiate 
With  pangs  of  martyrdom  my  quest  of  truth, 
Lo,  I  am  ready — bear  me  to  the  stake  ! 
I  have  no  fear — I  would  not  live  in  fear— 
I  would  not  hold  existence  on  the  bond, 
That,  like  a  coward,  I  must  lie  for  life. 
This  for  myself;  but  for  mankind  at  large, 
I  leave  them  where  I  found  them — it  may  be 
With  errors  of  some  service,  in  a  state 
So  full  of  errors — nor  would  teach  a  truth 
Might  work  like  falsehood  on  perverted  minds. 
The  toiling  world,  in  mazy  movement — vast 
Beyond  all  reach  of  vision — complicate 
Beyond  all  skill  of  mine  to  tamper  with — 
Moves,  or  revolves,  as  God  ordains.     My  task 
Is  with  my  single  heart,  and  its  own  truth. 
I  cannot  struggle  with  mankind  in  arms, 
Nor  find  out  truth  for  all. 

Dunstan,  Such  neutrality. 

Young  thane,  I  cannot,  must  not,  tolerate* 
Who  is  sot  with  me  im  a^aimt. 
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Aih^hrohL  Mutt  not? 

How  soon  is  duty  mide  the  sUve  of  will. 
Ambitious  man  1  who  in  religion  finds 
An  inttrumeot  of  power,  go,  rule  the  throng 
Wtioni  hopeless  ignorance  sut^ects  to  your  swayt 
Me  you  shall  never  govern  ! 

Dimiffan,  Athelwold, 

You  speak  you  know  not  what.     Thrice  happy  thej 
AVho  thus  are  ruled !  who,  reaaoning  not  at  all, 
And  not  responsible  for  true  or  falae, 
Obey  in  their  belief;  at  peace,  thay  feel 
Tho  sense  of  duty  in  an  act  of  faith. 
Would  I  were  ono  the  humblest  of  a  flock 
IJy  others  led,  by  others  tfain'd  to  thought! — 
( )no  of  that  simple  subject  multitude 
'I'ho  nionarch-priest  by  his  bold  government 
Protects  from  doubt  and  anarchy  of  mind ! 
A  cheap  and  safe  felicity  is  his 
Whose  faith,  unsought  for,  lives  within  his  heart 
Like  blood  within  his  veins,  and  warms  and  thrills 
Unquestioned  by  what  tide.     He  who  towers 
Above  his  kind,  nor  can  be.taught  of  them, 
Who  strains  his  ears  for  accents  from  the  skios. 
Or  tusks  the  solitary  oracle 
( )f  a  vex'd  spirit,  task'd  beyond  its  strength, 
Shall  feed  on  heavenly  whispers,  few,  and  faint. 
And  dying  oft  to  stillness  terrible." 

Atlielwold  replies  that  he  holds  in  values  so  bigbly,  he  glancef,  amooffit 
little  estimation  this  govcrnmeDt*  of  other  topics,  at  tbo  ffross  ineqaality 
siiporstition.     He  says —  in  the  punishment  Which  he,  as  tiie 

organ  of  the  church,  thoiurht  proper 

••  y..  ^ow  fcar.^  thick  as  grass  upon  the     ^   jj,fl|^jt   ^^^   ji,^   ^^^    Edwin  and 

A    1  ''''n ^       r  . .   *i  r        ♦»       Elgiva,  and  that  penance  whidi  be 

And  ell  It  comfort  to  the  race  of  man.  j,^^  j^^^^   imposed   on    the    licentlOIS 

And,     proceeding    to    criticize    this     Edgar.     Danstan 
j^piritii.'il  government  which  Dunstan 

"  Diuiftftn,   What  I  is  the  nice  adjustment,  moralist, 
Of  one  man's  punishment  with  one  man's  sin, 
f.aid  in  the  balance  with  my  care  to  save 
Tliat  sovereignty  of  Holy  Church  whereon 
The  fate  of  millions  hangs  ?    This  pompous  man 
Finds  his  own  interest  in  our  sacred  cause. 
And  bein;;,  as  he  is,  a  creature  spoil'd, 
OaressM  and  tempted  more  than  man  can  bear. 
We  hnmour  him,  indulge,  and  lead  along 
Our  path  with  gentleness.     His  brother  braved 
Our  iiigh  authority ,and  supreme  mle. 
And  him  we  conquered,  him  we  tamed  with  blows 
— How  could  we  else  ? — and  broke  upon  the  wheel 
The  stubborn  rebel.     The  dread  charge  is  mine 
To  conquer  guilt  and  doubt  in  odier  men ; 
Nor  may  I  quit  dominion. 
Ye  children  of  the  earth  who  feel,  at  worst. 
Simply  your  own  sin  and  its  punishment, 
Whose  heart  is  rapt  in  its  dividual  care. 
Who — having  to  tho  priest  told  forth  the  tale, 
With  sighs  and  wailing,  of  repented  crime, 
And  heard  his  pardon,  authorized  by  God — 
Go  straightway  to  the  busy  world  again. 
To  daily  labour  and  to  social  mirth, 
Unburden 'd  save  with  better  purposes 
—A  load,  alns !  but  little  cumbersome— 
Ifoir  miglit  I  envy  yo\i\    VJivYim*  ^•Vcw^ 
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The  past  traiiBgresBioii— mine  the  grief. 
The  constant  sorrow  of  this  wilful  world ; 
And  I  mast  render  to  a  watchful  God 
Account  of  all  my  stewardship. 


€1$ 


n 


The  next  scene  is  one  of  a  very 
different  description.  Edgar  gives  a 
banquet  to  his  courtiers.  Here  the 
beauty  of  Elfrida  is  lauded  in  very 
gallant  terms  by  one  of  the  guests ; 
and  the  king's  curiosity  being  raised^ 
Athelwold  is  pitched  upon«  as  com- 
biningx  by  consent  of  all,  an  ezceUent 
taste  with  the  clearest  honour,  to  go 
to  her  residence  in  Devonshire,  and 
bring  back  a  faithful  report  of  her 
charms.  The  third  act  transfers  us 
to  the  castle  of  Olgar,  the  father  of 
Elfrida,  where  Athelwold — with  all 
his  honour  and  all  his  philosophy,  and 
in  spite  of  scholarship  and  meditation 
—is  taken  captive  by  that  bfNiuty 
wbich  he  has  come  to  survey.  The 
young  thane  assumes,  at  first,  the 
habit  of  a  minstrel,  and  carrying  his 
harp  slung  across  his  shoulder,  he 


sufficiently  gay  to  please.  Here  they 
are.  They  are  worth,  we  think, 
saving  from  the  flames. 

SOKG. 

''  Go,  gather  jasmine,  gather  rose, 

Go,   weave    and   wear    thy    plcasure- 
wreath ! 

See  how  the  dancing  garland  glows 
On  the  smooth  happy  brow  beneath  ! 

Still  o*er  those  eyes,  with  laughter  bright. 
May  never  time  presume  to  set 

More  pressing  charge — a  load  less  light — 
Than  such  loose  festive  coronet ! 

Ah  me !  that  festive  coronet 

Too  light  the  beauteous  wearer  finds : — 
The  fluttering  wreath  is  known  to  fret 

The  brow  it  but  too  loosely  binds.'' 

Whether  on  account  of  the  song  or 


wanders    through    the    grounds    of    the  singer,  the  music  or  the   ccuti- 


Olgar's  residence,  in  hopes  to  meet 
with  the  fair  lady,  and  In  this  manner 
accomplish  his  mbsion.  He  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  encounter  Elfrida> 
sitting  in  an  open  parterre,  amidst  a 
bevy  of  damsels.  They  are  full  of 
mirth,  and  engaged  in  preparing  some 
festive  ornament — some  decorations 
or  other  in  which  the  fair  of  those 
days  bedecked  themselves.  He  has 
an  opportunity  of  looking  at  Elfrida 
some  minutes  before  he  is  observed. 
On  being  detected,  his  harp  and  min- 
strel habit  obtain  for  him  a  speedy 
introduction,  and  he  is  invited  to  give 
them  a  specimen  of  his  minstrelsy. 
Athelwold  still  retains  something  of 
his  own  reflective  character  in  the 
Terses  that  he^ings  ;    but  they  are 


ment,  which  seems  covertly  to  advise 
an  exchange  of  the  careless  gaiety  of 
the  maiden  for  the  happy  cares  of  the 
wife,  the  minstrel  was  much  applaud- 
ed, and  he  was  invited  to  enter  the 
mansion.  Athelwold  had  convinced 
himself,  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  Elfrida ; 
his  task,  therefore,  was  accomplished  ; 
his  page  was  waiting  with  his  steed, 
he  had  but  to  mount  and  return  to 
Edgar.  Instead  of  which,  however, 
we  learn  that  he  gave  his  harp  to  the 
page,  resumed  his  sword,  and  making 
some  other  slight  alteration  in  his 
equipments,  introduced  himself  to 
Olgar  in  his  own  person,  a  royal  thane 
and  a  well-known  favourite  of  the 
king. 


Athelwold  at  first  considers  himself  out  of  all  danger,  because,  idthougli 
fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  Elfrida,  he  has  no  hope  ^d  no  thought  uf  obtaiu- 
ing  her.  Some  kindness,  we  suppose,  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  took  from  him 
the  ground  of  safety,  and  we  found  him,  apparently  with  a  clear  conscious- 
ness of  his  folly,  yielding  his  honour  to  his  passion.  Here  are  some  of  his 
reflections  under  both  these  predicaments. 

'^  If  on  the  eye  the  light  of  betnty  fall, 
I  needs  must  see ;  if  soft  melodious  speech 
Thrill  on  the  ear,  I  must  be  sensible 
To  the  sweet  summons ;  if  inndious  thought 
Of  that  embrace  the  happy  lover  wins 
Enter  the  hesrt,  I  cannot  make  it  stone, 
And  it  must  tremble  with  the  strong  conceit. 
But  whilst  I  feel,  I  yield  not.     Love  to  me 
Is  but  a  pain,  an  exquisite  endurance. 
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Where  reason,  listeniDg  to  the  beating  heart. 
And  hanging  o'er  its  sorrows,  gaxes  down, 
Like  sage  physician  o'er  the  restlesi  sick  : 

Tortured  I  am,  not  subjugated. 

•  *  *  •  • 

It  has  been  said,  or  sung  in  gentle  verse, 
That  nature's  beauty  calms  the  heart  of  mmn, 
SufTusing  its  own  peace.     They  find  it  so 
Who  bring  the  peace  they  wiiely  love  so  well 
To  the  mute  vision.     I  have  wander'd  forth 
To  this  fair  solitude : — ^the  plaeid  world  . 
Of  trees  and  waters,  hill  and  verdant  plain, 
Is  all  on  fire  with  love  ;  the  liquid  lake 
Glows  with  a  beauty  warmer  than  its  own  ) 
In  the  soft  air  the  breath  of  woman  bums 
Upon  my  blushing  check*     Here  do  I  stand 
With  head  depressM,  in  languid  attitude. 
Faint,  motionless,  and  nothing  lives  within 

But  one  consuming  passion. 

•  «  «  •  • 

A  bride-— a  loving  wife — grant  it  a  good. 

Of  all  earth  holds  the  thing  most  excellent — 

And  grant  that  beauty,  wit,  and  happy  smiles^ 

Are  in  a  wife  most  commendable  gifts— 

Why,  in  the  name  of  reason,  why  alone 

This  woman's  beauty,  and  why  her  umiles  alone  ? 

Could  never  love  from  other  eyes  than  hen 

Look  forth  upon  me  ?     Can  no  other  hand 

Give  that  soft  pressure  felt  upon  the  heart  ? 

Can  she  smile  only  ?     Is  all  womanhood 

Summ'd  in  Elfrida,  that  I  must  pursue 

Her  only  at  the  hazard  of  my  life. 

And  certain  loss  of  honour? — So  it  seems. 

Oh  madness !  madness  ! — but  incurable  1 

I  am  destroy'd,  lost,  blotted  from  the  list 

Of  reoRonabie  beings.     Hour  after  hour. 

Day  after  day,  •  I  sit  like  any  stone, 

IVIusing  one  endless  thought,  if  thought  it  be, 

Which  is  a  medley  not  composed  at  all 

Of  any  jot  of  reason,  a  mere  maze 

Of  pain,  and  pleasure,  and  delirium." 

Atbelwold*8  page,  talking  of  his  master,  as  was  and  is  the  custom  of  ill 
paij^os,  lots  us  know  that  his  courtship  was  not  carried  on  altogether  bj  tUting 
Mill :  he  gives  us  this  insight  into  the  wooing. — 

**  Love!  you  may  call  it  love— *tis  the  old  phrase, 
And  many  are  the  wild  things  answer  to  it. 
And  this  the  wildest.     'Tin  an  ecstasy ; 
The  man's  enchanted,  sir.     Now  mark  you  this : 
The  other  day  my  happy  pair  rode  forth ; 
Their  very  horses,  ambling  side  by  side. 
Moved  in  admired  accordance,  and  their  heads 
Were,  like  their  riders,  lovingly  inclined 
Each  to  the  other.      Well,  the  path  they  took 
Led  through  a  steep  defile  wall'd  on  each  side 
By  this  red  rock,  which  here  in  Devonshire 
Glows  'midst  the  verdure  like  an  oroamt-nt 
Green  nature  wean,  nor  looks  like  barrenness. 
High  overhead,  perch'd  on  the  precipice. 
My  pretty  mistress  spies  a  little  flower, 
A  solitary  rose,  against  the  sky 
Blooming  aloft  and  to  the  circling  heavens. 
And  the  great  sun  holding  its  beauty  up. 
Ethereal  charm  beyoivd  sAV  moTlaV  \o>i^K% 
She  draws  her  rem  a  momenX.  \a  udux\x« 
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The  little  dauntless  covetaUe  flower : 
My  gallant  knight,  whose  eye  still  follows  hen. 
Caught  at  the  hair-formM  fancy ;  setting  spurs 
To  his  astoninh'd  horse,  mad  up  the  height 
Where  way  was  none,  as  if  the  beast  had  wings, 
He  tears  his  desperate  course — and  plucks  the  toy. 
IVIy  lady  shrieks,  but  ere  the  blood  has  time 
To  quit  the  cheek  It  plays  in,  by  her  side 
He  brings  his  panting  steed,  and  gires  the  rose. 
She  blush'd,  and  chid,  and  was  all  rose  herself; 
Upon  her  temples,  'midst  her  silken  hair, 
She  placed  the  fluttered  blossom  ;  then^  I  own, 
It  seem'd  worth  all  the  hasard**' 

Athelwold  returns  to  Edgar's  coart,  had  been  loTed  for  beauty  only,  now 
and  tells  that  falsehood  which  was  al-  displays  an  ungovernable  vanity.  The 
most  as  repugnant  to  the  lover,  as  it  manner  in  whicb  sbe  contrives  to 
was  to  the  man  of  honour.  Many  quarrel  with  her  husband,  and  justify 
excuses  readily  occur  to  cheat  his  con-  thefuilpermisiion  she  gives  her  beau- 
science  ;  but  chiefly  this,  that  his  own  ty  to  captivate  the  king,  is  managed 
love  was  so  much  more  pure,  and  by  the  writer  not  without  art ;  the  re- 
would  be  so  much  more  constant,  than  morse,  too,  of  the  noble  thane,  for  the 
that  of  the  roving  Edgar.  He  con-  breach  of  honour  he  had  committed^ 
trives  to  describe  Elfrida  as  an  ordi-  mingled  as  it  is  with  many  reflectiona 
nary  dame,  whose  renown  was  owing  of  a  philosophical  as  well  as  moral 
to  her  secluded  position.  He  adds,  nature,  is  portrayed  with  some  spirit, 
that  she  is  amiable,  her  father  wealthy.  But  we  are  not  tempted  to  rescue 
and  that  the  match  might  suit  a  thane  either  of  these  portions  of  the  play 
not  so  devoted  to  beauty  as  his  sove-  from  the  flames.  They  must  burn, 
reign.  He  obtains  permission  to  pur-  We  shall  extend  our  generosity  to 
sue  his  own  courtship.  one  more  extract  only.     In  the  fourth 

On  hb  second  return  to  court,  act,  while  Athelwold  has  again  left 
Athelwold  begins  to  betray  signs  of  the  court,  and  is  completing  hi» 
repentance  and  of  a  troubled  spirit,  courtship  of  Elfrida,  we  are  brought 
Dunstan,  who  was  desirous  that  the  into  closer  acquaintance  with  Dun- 
king should  marry,  had  been  disap-  stan.  We  see  him  not  in  the  moving 
pointed  in  the  failure  of  the  late  pro-  world,  buC  in  his  solitude.  He  is  sit- 
ject,  and  who  beheld  in  Athelwold  an  ting  by  the  side  of  that  most  miserable 
enemy  to  the  Church,  is  not  slow  in  '  of  all  abodes  which  ascetic  ever  con- 
framing  suspicions  adverse  to  the  structed — a  kind  of  open  grave  which 
thane.  He  goes  himself  to  Olgar's  he  had  dug  with  his  own  hands  for  his 
castle  where  the  bride  was  kept  im-  painful  habitatftn.  He  here  reveals 
mured  much  against  her  will — he  sees  to  us  a  combination,  which,  in  men  of 
at  once  the  treachery  that  had  been  such  excitable  nature  and  such  dnbi- 
practiscd,  and  does  not  fail  to  sow  ous  morality  as  Dunstan,  has  probablpr 
some  seeds  of  discord  in  the  mind  of  often  existed ;  the  visions  of  enthusi- 
Elfrida.  He  returns,  divulges  his  asm  alternating  with  religious  doubts^ 
discovery  to  Edgar,  and  then  follows  and  these,  coupled  with  remorse,  lead* 
the  well-known  catastrophe.    She  who  ing  to  renewed  severities  of  penance. 

*'  Dunstan.     (alone — midnight.) 
Encircle  me,  ye  angels,  and  ye  saints 
That  once  like  me  were  mortal  1  Lo,  I  rise. 
And,  borne  upon  the  wafture  of  your  wings, 
I  mount — I  climb  the  air — I  enter  heaven ! 
Ha !  gone  !  all  gone !  Deserted  here,  I  rest 
On  the  bare  earth,  beneath  the  vacant  moon ; 
Alone  with  God  and  nature.     Terrible 
Is  this  unseen  Omnipotence  ! 

Come  back,  ye  shapes  that  talk'd  with  me  erewhile ! 
Oh,  stand  betwixt  this  Nature-God  and  me. 
This  dread  Invisible !  Let  devils  come. 

And  let  me  struggle  with  their  grinning  v^X»\  . 

Their  bideous  rage  were  comfortable  bete,  I 
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And  social  in  this  blank  immensity. 

—Down  on  thy  knees !  Pray  I  without  c|a8ing,  pray ! 

So  shalt  thou  find  reb'gion^  if  not  God. 

Pray — thou  hast  sins — they  are  thy  bond  to  HesTen. 

It  is  not  joy,  it  is  not  innocence, 

'Tis  guilt  that  leads  to  the  celestial  gates. 

Hall,  thou  mysterious  sin  1 

Now^  what  is  man,  O  Lord !  that  thou  should'st  have 

Regard  for  him,  his  virtue,  or  his  guilt  ? 

What  are  to  thee  his  follies  or  his  crimes. 

More  than  his  grief  or  joy  ?  Man  tortures  man ; 

Let  man  see  to  it^  punish,  and  prevent : 

For  what  end  else  is  he  made  capable 

Of  reason^  or  of  social  government  ? 

Creature  most  sad,  weak,  and  contemptible, 

TUnk'st  thou  thy  little  day  of  vagrant  life 

Can  anger  thy  Creator,  or  can  please  ? 

Canst  thou  do  honour,  puppet,  to  thy  God  ? 

Or  vex  with  errors  ?  Or,  poor  jealous  fool ! 

Dost  hold  it  for  an  honour  of  thine  own. 

That  God  should  plague  thee  everlastingly. 

For  mutual,  mad,  and  transitory  sins  ? 

—Not  mine— not  mine — these  thoughts,  this  blasphemy ! 

It  is  the  whiipvring  demon  at  my  ear 

Utters  these  impious  doubts.     O  God !  O  God ! 

Some  say  thou  didst  not  of  immediate  will^ 

But  through  subordinates,  create  this  world ; 

If  that  some  spirit  seised  thy  vital  power, 

And  used  it  for  his  wild  and  sportive  thought, 

What  huge  and  dread  responsibility 

Lies  on  that  reckless  angel !  I  am  dark, 

I  cannot  knoto^  by  urilUng  more  to  know  ; 

But  I  can  suffer; — suffer  for  these  doubts^ 

As  for  all  other  sins.     Here  will  I  He 

In  my  damp  living  grave,  with  crawling  worms 

Balk*d  of  their  wasting  prey.     My  nourishment^ 

But  feeds  disease — ^my  life  is  agony— 

What  can  I  suffer  more  ?  Here  let  him  cast 

Jlis  pangs  upon  me^  and  re-string  my  frame 

For  the  fresh  torment ;  let  him  doom  to  hell. 

Eternally  with  devils  to  abide. 

I  can  but  suffer.     Here  I  lay  me  down, 

A  prostrate  Slave  before  resistless  power. 

Let  the  scourge  fall !  there  is  no  other  help. 

— O  Christ!  The  scourge  has  fallen,  and  on  thee !'' 


• 


Such  18  tbo  conception  wbicli  this  writer  formed  of  Dunstan — and  such  the 
manner  in  which  he  thought  the  ascetic  hermit  might  be  combined  with  the 
political  highpriest  and  the  most  learned  person  of  bis  age. 
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THE   CAUCASIAN  WAR-* 


The    extraordioary  and    efiPectual 
stand  which  tho  tribes  lying  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  tho  Euxino  have  made 
against  the  gigantic  power  of  Russia, 
has  naturaJly  awakened  "  strong  in- 
terest "  in  Europe ;  it  has  all  the  fea- 
tures of  the   times  of  romance,  ex- 
hibiting  the  *'  might  that  slumbers 
in    a  peasant's   arm/'    exemplifying 
the  noble  resistance  that  may  exist 
among  men  destitute  of  every  thing 
but  native  intrepidity,  and  cheering 
aU  independent  nations  with  the  evi- 
dence that  the  feeblest  who  are  deter- 
mined to  fight  for  their  firesides^  may 
struggle  against  the  most  colossal  with 
dbtinguished    honour,    and   perhaps 
with  final  victory. 

It  is  not  our  purpose*  here  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  immediate  motives  of 
the  Russian  Cabinet.  But  the  unde- 
niable fact  is,  that  Russia  has  proceed- 
ed in  a  course  of  violent  aggression  on 
all  the  neighbouring  states  fdV  the  last 
hundred  years ;  that  this  aggression 
has  been  continued  until  it  has  actually 
grown  into  a  settled  principle  of  Rus- 
sian policy ;  that  every  successful 
seizure  of  territory  has  been  so  far 
from  satiating  the  passion  for  aggran- 
dizement, that  it  has  given  new  eager- 
ness for  encroachment ;  and  that,  in  a 
desperate  and  unquenchable  ambition 
which  palpably  aims  at  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world,  the  object  present  to  it 
from  the  beginning  of  its  career  under 
the  first  Peter,  and  enlarffiag  and 
spreading  with  stronger  temptation 
hefore  it  to  this  hour,  is  the  seizure  of 
the  empire  of  the  Sultan. 

High  purposes  may  be  connected  in 
the  councils  of  Providence  with  this 
fierce,  restless,  and  inappeasable  love 
of  possession  ;  the  mysteridus  agency 
which  brings  good  out  of  evil  may 
render  the  march  of  Russian  power 
the  means  of  accomplishing  great  ob- 
jects, of  which  Russian  ]^olicy  never 
dreamt.  The  excitement  of  war  may 
awake  new  life  in  the  world  of  Islam- 
ism  ;  the  necessity  of  repelling  des- 
-jpotism  may  give  birth  to  the  only  an- 
tagonist by  which  it  can  be  finally  re- 
pelled— constitutional   freedom;   and 


even  the  ferocity  of  barbaric  minds 
and  manners  may  eventually  be  train- 
ed to  civilization  by  tho  pressure  of 
new  calamity.  But  no  man,  who  has 
the  common  feeling  of  right  and 
wrong  inculcated  in  bun  by  nature,  and 
still  less,  no  man  who  feels  the  sympa- 
thies commanded  by  Christianity,  can 
doubt,  that  to  covet  the  territories  of 
other  sovereignties  is  a  national  crime ; 
that  to  enforce  the  claim  by  blood  is  a 
heightening  of  the  crime ;  and  that  to 
protest  against  the  principle  and  the 
practice  is  equally  just,  in  feeling,  in 
policy,  and  in  religion.  Russian  ag- 
grandizement is  the  true  danger  of  the 
worl3. 

Among  the  striking  features  of  the 
present  crisis  is  the  prominence  into 
which  the  tribes  of  the  Central  Cau- 
casus have  been  thrown  within  the  last 
half  dozen  years.  Until  that  period 
they  were  almost  wholly  unknown. 
Russia  had  marched  through  the  coun- 
try in  their  rear,  and  swept  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Caspian  with  trivial  diffi- 
culty. She  had  conquered  Mingrelia 
and  Georgia  twenty  years  before,  and 
held  them  in  firm  possession.  But 
the  tribes  which,  by  their  position, 
were  objects  of  the  highest  importance 
to  a  power  whose  direct  purpose  was 
the  command  of  both  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  remained  nearly  unknown. 

Mr  Bell,  from  whose  narrative  we 
chiefly  derive  the  anecdotes  and  ob- 
servations that  follow,  is  evidently  a 
roan  of  ability.  He  writes  with  clear- 
ness and  force;  he  describes  spiritedly 
and  not  too  much,  seizing  on  the  pro- 
minent features  of  the  countiy,  with- 
out confusing  them  by  favishness  of 
colouring  or  minuteness  of  detail. 
Alarmed  as  our  feelings  may  be  at  the 
progress  of  human  ambition,  he  places 
its  criminality  in  tho  strongest  light, 
by  its  contrast  with  the  simple  patriot- 
hm  and  natural  bravery  of  the  race  of 
gallant  mountaineers  on  whoso  bodies 
it  must  trample  before  it  can  enslave 
the  land  of  their  fathers. 

By  one  of  the  treaties  signed  by 
Mahmoud  in  his  days  of  depression, 
Turkey  had  made  over  to  the  Czar  all 
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that  belonged  to  her  of  soyereignty  the  irresistible  radiance  of  the  impe- 
over  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  rial  smile,  and  haying  accomplished 
Russia  instantly  and  fearfully  availed  that  object  dearest  to  every  Whig  and 
herself  of  the  pretext  for  bringing  the  Radical  in  existence — the  enjoyment 
irhole  country  into  subjection.  But  of  a  two  years*  salary — returned  to 
the  truth  was,  that  Turkey  had  signed  England,  bringing  notninff  with  him 
away  what  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  but  a  character  from  the  Czar,  and  a 
bestow  ;  that  the  Caucasian  tribes  couple  of  Russian  ribanda  at  his  bat- 
had  never  acknowledged  more  than  a  tonhole. 

nominal  sovereignty  in  Turkey  ;  and  In  1837«  Mr  Bell  resolved  on  mtk- 

that  the  sea-shore  was  the  only  part  ing  a  second  experiment,  and  started 

by  which  even  that  was  formally  ac-  from  Constantinople  by  the  TurUih 

kuowledged.      The  now  demand  of  steamer  for  Trebizond,  but  landed  at 

submission,  therefore,  came    like   a  Sinope.     This  town  wonld   form  a 

thunderbolt    npon    the    Circassians,  study  for  the  antiquarian ;  it  standi 

The  Russian  army  advanced  in  force  on  the  end  of  a  promontory,  guarded 

sufficient  to  justify  the  belief  at  St  on  the  land  side  by  lofty  double  wall^ 

Petersburg,  that  no  merely  barbarian  which,  having  been  repaired  by  the 

power  could   resist  it  for  a   single  Turks  from  time  to  time,  give  nom- 

campaign  ;  but  the   Czar,  who  had  berloss  proofs  of  the  barbaric  readi* 

seen  nothing  but  an  empire  of  serfs,  ness  with  which  they  aTailed  tbem- 

was  now  to  tako  a  lesson  from  a  com-  selves  of  the  labours  of  the  past.  The 

monwealth  of  freemen.     The  Circas-  walls  are  patched  with  slabs  bearing 

sians  rose  in  their  villages,  cursed  the  Greek  and    Latin  inscriptionsy  and 

name  of  the  invader,  pronounced  their  with  fragments  of  beantifufiy  executed 

determination  to  resist ;  and  adopting,  alto-relievos,    capitals,    entabUtnreii 

as  if  by  instinct,  the  true  tactique  of  and    fluted    marble    columns !    The 

mountain  war,  drove  their  cuttle  from  country  affords  no  less  interest  to  the 

the  valleys,  burned  their  barks  on  the  geologist,  presenting  a  great  variety 

short3S,  removed  their  families  to  the  of  soil  as  it  recedes  from  the  coast ; 

hills,  stockaded  the  mountain  passes,  hills  evidently  volcanic,    those  hilli 

and,  calling  on  every  man  to  tako  up  forest-crowned ;  the  valleys  fertile  and 

his  rifle,  prepared  to  flght  to  their  last  abundant    in  flowers,   among  which 

breath  against  the  Czar  and  slavery,  were  "  most  fragrant  violets;  "  orch- 

The  result  was  altogether  beyond  con-  ards  and  vineyards,  showing  the  luxtt- 

jecture;  for  what  could  the  desultory  riance  of  the  land,  and  even  the  quiet 

resistance  of  a  population  of  peasants  and  comfort  which  the  indolence  of 

be  expected  to  perform  against  the  the  Turk  allows  to  tho  Asiatic  farmer, 

disciplined  troops,  the  fliiancial   re-  But  this  flno  portion  of  the  earth  it 

sources,  and  the  devouring  ambition  coming  into  play,  and  it  will  not  be 

of  tho  Ruiisian  empire  ?  lon>jf  forgotten  or  unexamined. 

The  "  affair  of  the  Vixen"  has  been  But  there  is  already  a  silent  opera- 
familiar  to  the  British  public.  It  arose  tion  going  on,  whose  cflects  must  have 
out  of  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  some  been  felt,  even  without  tho  more  rapid 
British  merchants,  to  carry  on  an  in-  stimulant  of  war.  The  people  of 
dependent  trade  with  Circassia.  The  Sinope  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
Vixen  was  seized  by  the  Russians,  iu  the  fine  oaks  with  which  their  ad- 
and  the  whole  business  produced  a  joining  hills  abound.  The  <' steamer 
formidable  addition  to  the  troubles  of  is  abroad,"  worth  all  tho  '*  schoolmas- 
Lord  Palmcrston,  already  perilously  ters"  of  this  liberal  age.  The  Tre- 
immerscd  in  protocols,  and  the  oflicial  bizond  steamers  call  at  Sinope  for 
puzzling  of  the  most  puzzled  diplo-  coals.  The  Turks  and  Persians  were 
macy  since  the  days  of  Laputa.  Mr  at  first  afraid  to  trust  themselves  to 
Bell,  the  chief  agent  on  the  occasion,  ride  on  these  *'  fire-horses ;  '*  but  they 
returned  to  Constantinople.  Lord  have  now  got  over  their  terrors,  and 
Durham,  the  champion  of  Liberalism  they  pass,  generally,  to  the  number 
in  England,  was  sent  to  display  his  of  sixty  or  a  hundred  every  trip, 
flexibility  at  the  foot  of  the  despot;  Theseare  wondrous  doings  in  Turkey, 
he  performed  the  suppliant  to  admira-  Twenty  years  ago  the  passengers 
tion,  bowed  to  the  Emperor  with  the  would  have  been  taken  for  madmen, 
'%ncyofa  Cliinese  mandarin,  fo\u\d  \.Vv«  e^x^taAw  ^auld  have  been  hanged 
Radicalism  utterly  melted  dowum    ^  a^  m;a^\^\«x\»  %cA  >X2a  iit&^  ^^>ald 
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have  been  confiscated  as  a  *'  contra- 
band "  of  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of 
the  Air ! 

After  some   discussion  as   to  the 
mode  of  arriving  at  Circassia  without 
being  overhauled  by  the  Russian s>  Mr 
Belly  at  length,  embarked  on  board  a 
coasterj  commanded  bv  an  old  Turk 
named  Khadcr.     Kliador  was  a  hu- 
mouristy  who  scattered  his  jokes  round 
all  his  passengers.      Their   banquet 
was  not  much  suited  to  epicurism ; 
twice  a  day  they  had  a  stew  of  dried 
saltrmeaty  eggs,  and  onions,  followed 
by  a  cup  of  sugarless  cofiee,  and  a 
pipe.     Their  other  meals  were  irre- 
gular, optional,  and  requiring  strong 
stomachs  ;  for  their  composition  was 
garlic,  olives,  and  capsicums.     They 
had  five  Circassians  on  board,  warrior 
merchants,  who  brought  with  them 
considerable  quantities  of  packages  for 
the  home  trade ;  but  their  first  care 
was  to  look  to  their  arms  and  ammu- 
nition—4L  sign  of  the  times !  The  winds 
were  continually  shifting,  and  at  length 
fell  dead  calm.     Then  the  native  re- 
sources of  the  Oriental  came  into  play. 
A  Mollah  wrote  a  verse  from  the  Ko- 
ran, which  he  tied  aloft  in  the  rig'ging, 
and  another  Turk  hung  up  the  Koran 
itself  at  the  stem.    It  may  bo  pre- 
sumed that  the  charm  was  effectual, 
for  a  breeze  set  in  shortly  after.  Next 
day,  as   they  approached  the  coast, 
they  were  startled  by  the  reports  of 
distant  cannon ;  but  a  swallow  fiew 
by,  which  was  regarded  as  a  happy 
omen,  and  they  were  comforted.  The 
captain  was  a  man  of  experience  ;  his 
vessel  had  been  already  captured  by 
the  Russian  cruisers,  but  he  had  made 
his  escape  with  his  crew  in  a  cock- 
boat, in  which,  after  four  days  of  ha« 
zard,  he  reached  the  shore.     Ho  had 
sailed    the    Euxine    for    twenty -five 
years.     His  contrivance  for  ascertain- 
ing the  set  of  the  wind  was  happy : 
his  vessel  had  no  vane ;  but  he  stuck 
out  bis  long  pipe,  which  was  seldom 
out  of  hb  hand,  over  the  gunwale,  and 
it  answered  the  purpose.     The  wind 
at  last  rose,  and  put  the  old  captain 
into  remarkable  good-humour.      He 
had  said  to  an  old  Circassian  gentle- 
man, who  had  gone  below  through  a 
fit  of  sickness,  **  that  he  was  happy  to 
see  him  again  on  deck,  for  when  ho 
was  asleep  so  often,  and  forgot  to  say 
his  prayers^  they  had   bad  winds." 
To  a  remark,  that  be  seemed  in  good 
BphiiS'^'*  Yes,  yes,  "  said  he,  "  I  have 


one  old  wife  and  one  son,  and,  when- 
ever I  can  make  some  money  for  them^ 
I  can  laugh  all  day  long.*'    The  wind 
fell  again  *  but  Moslem  invention  was 
not  to  be  exhausted.      The  Mollah 
went  round  tho  deck  with  a  little  cup 
for  paras,  to  buy  candles  to  place  in 
the  mosque  of  a  saintly  Derveish  at 
Sinab,  which  paras  he  wrapped  up  in  a 
piece  of  rag,  and  tied  round  the  tiller! 
In  the  evening,  another  scene  perfectly 
Oriental  occurred.     The  saUs  being 
trimmed,  and   the    evening    prayers 
said,  the  steersman  proposed  telling 
them  a  tale,  to  pass  the  time.     While 
he  knelt,  as  they  generally  do,  vrith 
the  tiller  under  his  arm,  and  a  pipe 
in  one  hand,  the  other  being    free 
for  action,  with  the  moonlight  shin- 
ning upon  his  expressive  features,  and 
the  surrounding  circle  of  Turks  and 
Circassians  all  listening  in  silence  and 
light,  the  whole  was  an  example  of  the 
involuntary   picturesque.      His    tale 
was  one  of  the  old  Arab  family,  of 
unhappy  sultans  and  wonderful  der- 
veishes  ;  but  it  was  broken  short  by  a 
fresh  breeze.  Another  night  was  spent 
upon  the  waters.    The  sea,  under  the 
full  moon,  looked  like  a  bath  of  silver. 
To  add  to  the  interest  of  the  scene,  an 
eclipse  came  on.     The  alarm  was  ob- 
viated by  the  £nglishman*s  prediction 
of  it,  from  his  almanac ;  but  all  his 
attempts  to  explain  the  phenomenon 
were  met  with  that  acquiescent  doubt, 
which  relieves  the  Turk    from    the 
trouble  of  thinking.     **  It  is  the  will 
of  God,"  said  they  ;  and  this  solution 
accounted  for  every  thing.     It  is  the 
Turkish  royal  road  to  science;  and 
saves  the  brain  prodigiously. 

But  they  were  now  approaching 
their  harbour  and  their  hazard  to« 
gether.  Morning  showed  them  tho 
mountains  of  Circassia  about  forty 
miles  ofi*;  but  it  soon  after  showed 
them  two  Russian  vessels,  one  a  three- 
masted  cutter  of  sijc  guns,  and  the 
other  a  large  gun-brig,  coming  down 
full  upon  them.  The  chase  now  be- 
gan, and  tho  Turks  were  recommend- 
ed to  throw  their  bales  overboard. 
But  this  they  would  not  do  :  however, 
as  something  must  be  done,  they 
threw  overboard  a  gun-carriage  and  a 
Circassian  flag.  Their  only  hope  was 
in  the  tactique  of  the  Russians,  who 
are  bad  sailors.  Tho  cutter  commen- 
ced firing  :  the  ^r«t  «VvqV&  t^  ^^il. 
Twice  before  atie  n^a.'wA  ^«c^«  ^^tq 
was  lost  by  tbo  iiec«m\.i  ol  «^\«ra% 
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)ier  course,  owing  to  the  Russian 
having  endeavoured  to  run  in  upon 
them,  instead  of  running  between  them 
and  the  coast.  Four  or  five  times« 
while  running  alongside^  and  her  shot 
passing  far  beyond  them,  sho  lost  way 
by  altering  her  course^  either  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  with  them,  or 
bringing  her  broadside  to  bear.  The 
Turks  were  in  despair^  and  proposed 
an  instant  surrender ;  but  the  Circas- 
sians were  of  other  metal.  The  old 
Circassian  who  had  been  sea-sick, 
drew  his  dagger  upon  the  Captain  the 
moment  he  talked  of  surrender.  The 
rest  loaded  their  fire-arms,  and  fixed 
their  daggers  in  their  belts,  to  keep 
the  sailors  to  their  duty.  The  Rus- 
sian fired  as  slow,  as  she  had  ma- 
noeuvred badly  ;  but  she  was  toostrong, 
and  the  case  now  seemed  hopeless. 
The  chase  had  continued  for  two 
hours,  and  the  shot  falling  round  them. 
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missed  their  prey,  drew  ofi>  after  ha* 
ving  exhibited  a  very  humble  share  of 
either  seamanship  or  daring.  The 
crew  and  cargo  were  now  safe  landed, 
and  all  was  rejoicing,  hospitality,  and 
new  contempt  for  the  blockaders. 

The  Circassians,  though  generally 
^loslems,  have  not  adopted  all  the 
Moslem  absurdities.  For  instance, 
they  arc  not  fatalists,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  plague  is  concerned ;  for  hospita- 
bly as  Mr  Bell  was  welcomed,  his  flnt 
place  of  residence  was  a  kind  of  rude 
lazaretto,  and  no  one  would  touch  any 
of  the  newly  arrived  until  the  captain 
had  taken  an  oath,  on  the  Koran,  that 
there  was  no  plague  at  the  port  from 
which  he  came.  The  goods  were  all 
fumigated ;  and,  when  a  house  was  at 
last  chosen  for  Mr  Bell,  it  was  one 
which  had  been  quitted  by  the  familv. 

The  countrv  on  tliis  snore  is  strlK- 
ingly  beautiful ;  and  this  kind  of  land- 


Mr  Bell  went  below,  to  get  some  of    scape  extends  from  Anapa  to  Sukum 
his  stock  of  gunpowder  in  readiness     Khale,  or  nearly  from  the  mouth  of 


to  be  thrown  overboard.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  took  an  oar  like  the  rest,  and 
joined  in  the  rowing  chant,  or  in  a 
cheer,  of  '*  Madge,  Madge,*'  equiva- 
lent to  the  French — **  courage,"  in 
reply  to  each  shot.  At  length  the 
cutter  came  within  musket  range,  but 
they  had  now  got  so  near  the  coast, 
that  they  could  sec  the  people  rushing 
down  the  hills,  and  streaming  from 
both  sides  aloog  the  beech,  towards 
the  point  for  which  they  were  making. 
Seeing  this,  the  Circassians  on  board, 
who  had  been  singing  their  beautiful 
rowing  chant,  **  Arira-ri-ra,*'  set  up 
a  scream  of  piercing  shrillness,  to 
which  their  countrymen  on  shore  set 
up  an  equally  car-piercing  reply.  In 
a  short  time,  a  boat,  literally  crammed 


the  Kuban  to  the  borders  of  Mingrclia. 
The  construction  of  the  coast  is  equally 
singular  and  picturesque ;  and  would 
probably  afford  as  much  interest  to  the 
geologist  as  to  the  poet  or  tho  painter. 
A  continuous  range  of  lofty  and  wood- 
ed mountains  forms  the  background, 
while  from  these  descend  valleys  per- 
pendicular to  the  shore.  Almost  all 
the  hills  are  clothed  with  oak  nearly 
to  the  summit ;  the  hills  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  a  friable  clayslate,  whose 
dissolution  fills  the  valleys  with  a  rich 
soil.  The  valley  of  the  Subesh,  for 
example,  the  mountain-stream  near 
which  the  vessel  had  reached  the  shore^ 
was  highly  fertile.  Trees  were  nume- 
rous, and  all  the  larger  ones  were  fes- 
tooned with  enormous  vines,    from 


with  armed  men,  was   alongside   of    which  the  people  make  excellent  wine. 


them.  The  Russians  now  seemed  to 
think,  that  a  reinforcement  of  twenty- 
five  men  was  not  to  be  trifled  with ; 
for  the  cutter  was  immediately  laid 
to,  firing  a  shot  now  and  then,  in  use- 
less anger.  The  gun-brig  next  came 
up,  but  also  brought  to ;  and  content- 
ed herself  with  the  safe  valour  of  long 
shots.  The  shore  was  now  covered  with 
warriors,  who  naturally  took  the  strong- 
est interest  in  this  struggle  of  das- 
tardlv  strength  with  skill  and  courage. 
As  the  vessel  neared  the  shore,  three 
Circassians  plunged  into  the  sea  and 
Bwam  oft  to  her,  to  carry  the  cabVe  to 
land.  Another  large  boat  soon  joined 
tbem.  Tho  RosBians  at  length,  baVwg 


and  even  brandy,  Moslems  though  they 
be.  Low  hills  skirted  tho  valley ; 
where  not  under  tillage,  clothed  with 
fruit- trees  and  a  beautiful  carpet  of 
grass  and  wild  fiowers.  But  no  houses 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  valley:  they 
lurked  in  clusters  in  the  wooded  delJs 
above,  a  result  of  the  war. 

The  family  in  whose  ''guest-house  ** 
Mr  Bell  resided  (for  it  seems  the  na- 
tional habit  to  have  two— one  for  hospi- 
tality and  the  other  for  home)  at  lengUi 
returned,  andthey  amply  fed  the  Eng- 
lish stranger.  Fresh  supplies  of  pasta, 
(ja.lbick  porridge  made  of  millet,)  mea^ 
c\\^et  ^te^^d  Qx  xQ%i\Adi\  ^^«a^  with 
goa^«  ToSfiL^^^XAi  iiV^  Wdb^« 
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pouring  in  upon  him  all  day.  One  of  the 
daughters^  of  whom,  as  he  was  "  un- 
luckily" from  home  at  the  moment,  he 
can  speak  only  hy  hearsay,  but  who  was 
said  to  be  a  beauty  of  sixteen,  waited 
on;him  with  a  bowl  of  nuts  and  walnuts^ 
as  a  present  from  the  family.  He  was 
more  fortunate  in  personally  receiTing 
another  visiter,  the  daughter  of  a  Cir- 
cassian noble,  who  was  on  a  visit  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  '*  a  very  pretty 

SirU  whose  head  and  bosom  were  pro- 
oselj  decorated  with  lace,  and  orna- 
ments of  silver.**  She  also  brought 
a  bowl  of  nuts  and  walnuts,  and 
was  presented  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
Bors  in  return.  Both  young  ladies 
were  extremely  anxious  to  be  sent 
to  ^'  Stamboul/'  which  our  Euro- 
pean vocabulary  pronounces  "  selling 
them  for  slaves ;"  but  which  the  young 
and  handsome  among  these  mountain 
nymphs  look  upon  as  pushing  their 
ibrtnne ;  in  fact,  as  what  the  world  of 
fashion  among  us  calls  **  bringing 
out,**  and  with  nearly  the  same  mo- 
tives, and  not  much  difference  in  the 
morality. 

It  being  thus  known  that  the  Eng- 
lishman had  curiosities  in  his  house, 
he  was  frequently  honoured  with  si- 
milar levees  of  his  host*s  family  and 
their  visiters.  The  young  sultanas 
were  enchanted  with  his  musical 
snuff-box,  and  the  display  of  his  other 
European  wonders.  But  the  visits 
were  strictly  en  rigle ;  one  or  two  old 
gentlemen,  corresponding  to  our  cha- 
perons,  accompanied  them.  There  is 
nothing  now  under  the  sun.  Some 
boys,  sons  of  native  nobles,  who  were 
living  with  the  family  for  education, 
sometimes  came.  One  of  them,  about 
nine  years  old,  was  soon  to  return 
home,  having  become  an  excellent 
rider,  and  one  of  the  best  of  shots  in 
tho  valley.  He  had  completed  his 
*'  education,'*  and  is  probably  by  this 
time  a  classic  hero,  distinguished  in 
tho  songs  of  his  country  for  his  havoc 
of  the  "  Yellow-boards,"  and  his  elo- 
quence in  national  harangues,  at  an 
age  when,  among  us,  ho  would  be 
pea-shooting  at  Westminster,  or  re- 
hearsing the  tf/ptis  barytonorum  at 
Eton,  with  tho  certainty  of  never 
writing  a  line  of  longs  or  shorts  from 
the  moment  when  he  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion.  But  in  this  country  we 
can  afford  to  be  idle. 

Modern  tourists  are  in  the  habit  of 
tiring  or  tantalizing  the  reader,  as  the 
case  ma/  bc^  by  giving  a  detail  of 


their  breakfasts,  dinners,  and  suppers^ 
from  the  moment  of  landing  at  Calais. 
This  is  unnecessary,  since  we  have 
ascertained  that  the  French  are  not 
anthropophagi,  though  we  allow  its  va- 
lue in  filling  up  a  page.  But  the  bill 
of  fare  in  remote  and  barbaric  coun- 
tries is  an  indication  of  the  state  of  the 
people.  The  Circassians  seem  to  be 
well  provided.  The  breakfast  in  this 
family  (which  was  one  only  in  the 
middle  rank)  was  ample. 

First  were  served  sweet  cake  and 
milk ;  then,  on  a  clean  wooden  four- 
footed  tray,  a  great  mess  of  thick 
pasta,  with  a  wooden  bowl  stuck  in 
its  middle,  in  which  was  the  sauce,  a 
mixture  of  milk,  walnut  oil,  and  capsi- 
cum. There  were,  unfortunately  for 
the  elegance  of  the  table,  no  plates  for 
the  meat ;  but  the  pieces  of  boiled  kid 
were  arranged  round  the  pasta,  help- 
ed of  course  with  the  fingers.  Then, 
to  **  promote  the  digestion  of  fat 
meats,**  as  they  said,  was  handed 
round  a  huge  bowl  of  grape  syrup 
and  water,  which  is  recommended  as 
a  specific ;  and  after  all  came  another 
large  bowl  full  of  kid-broth,  thicken- 
ed with  beans,  of  which  the  guest  was 
expected  to  taste.  If  this  were  the 
breakfast,  what  must  be  the  dinner  ? 
Wo  should  regard  the  plethora  as 
much  more  likely  to  finish  the  war 
than  Russian  generalship ;  and  the 
Circassian  warriors  more  likely  to 
fall  victims  to  dilated  stomachs  and 
short  breath,  than  to  the  bullets  of  the 
Muscovite.  We  should,  at  all  events, 
presume  it  speedily  to  disqualify  the 
female  stock  in  trade  for  the  Constan- 
tinople market.  No  Circassian  coast- 
er seems  equal  to  the  tonnage  of  a 
freight  of  sultanas  on  this  regimen. 

But,  at  least,  it  shows  that  the  na- 
tives have  something  to  fight  for; 
that  they  have  property,  indepen- 
dence, and  skill  to  turn  both  to  their 
proper  purposes.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised, that  comparing  their  own  con- 
dition with  the  penury  of  the  wretch- 
ed serf  of  Russia,  or  the  solitary  sava- 
gery of  the  Cossack,  they  should  think 
it  better  to  fight  tho  Czar  than  to 
serve  him ;  to  shoot  his  slaves  in  the 
field  than  to  drag  the  chain  in  his  de- 
serts ;  and  to  live  free  in  their  pleasant 
valleys  and  noble  forests,  than  to  wear 
his  harness,  and  go  fortli  at  his  impe- 
rial bidding,  to  die  in  the  fens  of  Po- 
land, or  freeze  in  the  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary. 
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counlry»  Mr  Bell  found  establishments 
oven  on  a  largiT  scale,  and  not  with- 
out luxuries.  At  the  house  of  Ach- 
xnet,  a  landowner  in  the  valley  of 
Yardan,  a  fine  scene,  closed  on  the 
east  by  high  hillSf  in  April  still  cap- 
ped with  snow,  he  was  received  in  the 
<*  guest-house/'  which,  though  but 
lately  finished,  had  **  beautifully 
wrought  mats"  hung  round  the  divan ; 
the  divan  itself  being  furnished  with 
silk  curtains,  a  bed  of  a  soft  mattress 
bordered  with  velvet,  velvet  pillows, 
a  quilted  silk  coverlet,  and,  <<  what  was 
better  than  all,  clean  wliito  shcet- 
ing. 

Next  morning  ho  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  seeing  a  handsome  tra- 
velling tea-service  taken  out  of  a  small 
chest,  and  some  excellent  tea  handed 
round.  This  service,  however,  had 
been  found  in  a  Russian  prize.  Ach- 
met,  the  master  of  tlie  house,  was  rich, 
and  had  no  less  than  lifty-two  per- 
sons in  his  household. 

Next  day  many  chiefs  arrived. 
Every  man,  and  almost  every  boy, 
carried  a  rifle.  They  talked  of  war. 
They  said  that  it  was  approaching 
them  there;  that  16,000  Russians 
were  to  bo  collected  at  Sukum  Khalc, 
under  the  command  of  Baron  Rosen, 
and  that  they  were  expected  to  make 
a  descent  at  Mamai,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  house  of  Achmet.  But  the 
news  seemed  to  inspire  no  fear.  They 
declared  that  the  country  was  difficult 
enouj^-h  to  defy  MiO,000  Russians. 

Much  conversation  ensued  on  the 
severities  whieh  had  infl.uiunl  them 
against  the  (.'zir.  Hassan  Bey,  one 
of  the  chiefs,  declared  **  that  he  only 
longed  to  sec  the  power  of  Rus>ia 
broken  bef«)rc  he  died."  lie  had  rea- 
son. He  had  once  fallen  into  Russian 
hands,  aiid  they  had  forced  him — an 
independent  and  opulent  chief — to 
serve  in  their  ranks  for  two  years  as  a 
common  soiffiw  f  Who  can  wonder  at 
his  wish  ?  Similar  insults  and  bar- 
barities had  been  inilicted,  as  they 
said,  up(m  hundreds  of  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  Daghestan,  whom  they 
had  taken  prisoners.  The  eonsc- 
qnonces  are  natural.  The  chief  man 
of  Dai^hestan,  Abdallah,  was  expeet- 
cd,  on  his  return  from  Constantinople, 
to  coniiiinc  his  (rountrynien  with  the 
Circassians.  The  A/ras,  a  tribe  hi- 
therto in  Russian  alliance,  had  been 
lately  irritated  by  a  demand  fur  re- 
PTuitS/  and  had  proposed  tu  ^olii  the 
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general  league.  One  of  the  chiefs  in 
the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  Roi- 
fiian  camp,  and  even  with  one  of  hit 
sons  in  the  Russian  army«  had  jut 
sent  another  to  the  protection  of  Hu- 
san  Bey,  the  Circassian  champun« 
with  a  present  of  a  beautiful  Georgian 
charger  and  fifteen  serft  I 

The  evening  was  characteristiciUj 
spent.  After  dinner  they  went  into 
the  field  to  see  the  paces  and  pointiof 
the  Georgian  steed,  and  to  try  tho 
Englishman's  telescopes.  They  tbei 
bad  a  horse  race»  which  was  won  hj 
a  son  of  Achmet,  a  young  Alezsndet 
or  Achilles.  The  number  of  fins- 
looking  men  was  striking.  Their 
lofty  stature,  great  breadth  of  chett 
and  brawniness  of  shoulder,  thin 
flanks,  small  feet,  and  keen  quick 
eyes,  were  classic.  Excepting  the 
telescopes,  the  whole  description 
might  pass  for  tho  evening,  and  the 
forms,  of  a  group  of  Homeric  heroes. 

But  the  likeness  was  to  be  more 
complete.  After  meat  and  sunset,  u 
they  were  conversing  round  the  em- 
bers of  a  great  wood  fire,  they  heard 
music  from  the  distant  and  shaded  ex- 
tremity of  tho  room.  This  was  the 
performance  of  an  old  man  and  a  bov, 
which  raised  fretpient  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter. But  then  came  the  "  bard." 
This  son  of  Phd^bus  was  a  tall,  lank, 
harebrained-looking  personage,  (their 
host's  brother-in-law,)  who  had  sat  ap- 
parently dozing  by  the  fire.  He  sang, 
in  a  falsetto  voice,  a  very  rapid  reci- 
tation ;  and  every  few  minutes  three 
or  four  others,  who  sat  behind  in  the 
shade,  contributed  a  few  fine  tenor 
and  bass  notes,  like  the  swell  and  fall 
of  an  or^^aii.  The  subject  was  the 
charms  of  an  extraordinary  beauty  of 
the  Zaziokee  family,  and  the  rejection 
of  her  numerous  suitors.  The  subject 
had  continued  in  groat  vogue,  though 
the  beauty  was  married.  Thus  the 
fleeting  natnrc  of  female  loveliness  re- 
ceives an  immortality  from  the  poet, 
even  among  the  wild  hills  of  Cir- 
cassia. 

To  close  this  classic  evening  carac 
su])per,  about  half-past  ten,  abundant 
as  u-iuul,  with  wine,  or  brandy  for 
those  wlu>:se  ri-linitms  scruples  made 
them  delicate  on  the  subject  of  wiue— 
braiidy  not  being  witliiu  the  letter  of 
the  l.iw.  Sni-h  are  the  niceties  of  con- 
science amvMig  the  Moslem,  and  evtn 
among  more  civili/ed  pers^onages  than 
llvQ  vauuutminccrs  of  tlio  Luxinc  pre- 
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tend  to  be.  About  midDight  mats 
and  beddiog  were  brought  in  for  Has- 
Baa  Bey,  and  some  eigtit  or  ten  other 
chiefs,  while  they  hospitably  insisted 
on  the  Englishman's  occupying  the 
irhole  divan.  The  spirit  of  clanship 
is  as  familiar^  yet  devoted,  in  Circassian 
as  once  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
The  dependents  addressed  their  chiefs 
by  what  we  would  call  their  Christian 
names,  and  they  occasionally  oven  sit 
down  to  meals  with  their  sons  ;  but 
they  still  remember  the  distinction. 
When  a  chief  enters  a  room,  all  pre* 
sent  make  a  movement  of  rising  ;  and 
if  he  is  an  old  man  they  rise  entirely^ 
and  until  he  is  seated  remain  standing, 
A  chant  of  the  nightingale  among 
the  thickets  and  gardens  outside  gave 
a  romantic  character  to  the  evening, 
IQ  the  shape  of  a  natural  serenade. 

The  next  arrival  was  of  a  mountain 
hero  ;  a  very  tall,  strongly- built, 
young  man,  with  an  intelligent  physi- 
ognomy. He  was  All  of  Jubghe,  of 
the  noble  sept  Kazzek.  Ali  had  done 
service  already  in  both  ways— in  out- 
witting the  enemy,  and  in  beating 
them.  Having  been  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Russians,  they  had  formed  the 
idea  of  corrupting  him  into  an  agent 
—^offered  him  a  high  rank  in  their  ser- 
vice, and  sent  him  back,  well  supplied 
with  money,  to  make  his  experiments 
on  the  national  fidelity.  But  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  they  had  ac- 
companied him  by  a  spy,  to  ascertain 
what  he  really  effected.  Ali,  on  his 
return,  denounced  the  spy,  who  was 
put  to  death ;  and  when  the  Russians 
attacked  his  mountain  station  with  a 
large  land  force  and  nine  vessels,  he 
and  his  friends,  with  a  couple  of  small 
cannon,  beat  them  to  the  shore  with 
considerable  loss.  An  instance  of  his 
personal  prowess  was  recorded  :  in  a 
rencounter  on  the  Kuban,  he  had  got 
entangled  among  a  group  of  Russians, 
of  about  twenty ;  but  making  good  use 
of  his  skill  in  the  sabre,  and  his  ex- 
traordinary strength,  he  escaped  from 
them  all,  and  even  brought  away  a 
lub-officer  prisoner.  This  skirmish 
cost  him  seven  wounds ;  but  health, 
and  above  all,  victory,  are  great  heal- 
ers, and  Ali  wasnow  only  longing  for 
battle  again. 

The  expectation  of  a  Russian  at- 
tack on  the  northern  districts  had 
raised  the  population  in  arms,  and  they 
had  sent  Ali  for  the  Englishman, 
whom  they  evidently  regarded  as  a 


kind  of  representative  of  his  country. 
The  party  were  furnished  with  horsest 
and  they  set  forward  by  the  coast. 
The  country  seems  to  be  remarkably 
beautiful— a  sort  of  sea-shore  Switzerw 
land.  On  rounding  a  small  promon- 
tory, the  tine  bay  of  Mamai  opened 
to  them.  It  was  clothed  with  trees  to 
the  water's  edge,  with  wooded  hills  of 
various  forms  rising  inland ;  and  be- 
hind those  a  line  of  peaked  or  snow- 
clad  mountains,  part  of  the  great  range, 
a  vast  barrier  to  invasion.  As  the  river 
Terampse,  which  they  had  to  pass,  was 
too  deep  at  the  shore,  they  went  in- 
land for  a  space,  and,  following  a 
pathway  through  the  forest,  came  in 
sight  of  a  **  magnificent  landscape— :a 
rich  valley,  though  not  of  great  ex- 
tent, in  the  midst  of  which  towered  a 
lofty  cone-shaped  hill,  many  of  the 
adjacent  hills  having  the  same,  or 
even  more  striking  forms,  all  clothed 
with  luxuriant  forest,  while  a  ridge  of 
snowy  peaks  glittered  in  the  distance. 
The  valley,  stream,  and  hills,  formed 
one  of  those  masterpieces  of  nature, 
which  even  painting  can  scarcely  re- 
present.** 

They-  at  length  arrived  at  the  habi- 
tation of  Hassan  Bey,  where  they 
were  hospitably  entertained  as  usual. 
Mention  having  been  made,  during  the 
repast,  of  a  great  valley  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, they  went  out  to  view  it, 
and  were  repaid  by  a  splendid  land- 
scape. To  the  north-west  were  green 
hills  decked  with  hamlets,  a  forest  of 
giant  beeches,  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
sea,  converted  at  the  moment  by  the 
setting  sun  into  a  sheet  of  burnished 
gold.  To  the  south-east  lay  the  val- 
ley of  the  Sutsha,  with  a  silvery 
stream,  luxuriant  pastures,  vineyards, 
orchards,  and  hamlets,  girt  closely  with 
hills  apparently  quite  as  fertile,  above 
which  rose  others  more  densely 
wooded,  until  walled  in  by  the  rugged 
masses  of  the  central  range  in  their 
shining  mantles  of  snow. 

The  ladies  of  Hassan's  family  were 
invisible;  but  a  specimen  of  their  taste 
in  dress  was  given  in  one  of  his  chil- 
dren, a  lively  girl  of  four  years,  **  very 
smartly  dressed  in  orange-coloured 
muslin  turban,  trousers,  and  vest,  with 
wide  white  sleeves  gaily  flowered  with 
silk  and  gold  threads.*' 

Hassan  lived  in  a  showy  style,  and 
had  some  European  habits.  In  the 
evening  they  had  tea  with  refined 
sugar,  in  a  service  of  ^ilt  cVivoA.^  ^:^\ 


ess                                     Tht  Caueatian  War.  [MfT, 
a  haod«niw  bnn  tea-nrn !    Themp-  ^raio  lix  feet  high  ;  tha  Bddi  m  dia 
par  vu  of  th«  Tarkiih  muim  ,■  taut  and  well  Cencfld,  w  to  imhmMi  wm 
Havj    hid    handioiiu    Iror^-handled  ofthebeitcnltival  *            —    •  ■■ 
knlvet  ind  forkii  with  nunin  plated  Ooe  patch  of  li 
candleitlcki ;  thej  hid  a1*o  %  tolerable  weeding  bf  fira  ^ 
nitire  white  wine,  «nd  i  itill  belter  louslyworalbelri 
brud  ji  both  of  which  were  libersllj  men  brow  of  tba  1 
huded  round ;  the  gneati  were  no-  toe  north  oponad 
meroiu.  beneath  wuatndd 
Next  morning  an  old  ehletlaln,  Ali  richly  eoltlnted, 
Aehniet  prince  of  Sutshi,  came  to  rait  letd  apMOa 
breakfut.      Ho  talked  politic* ;    be  rison.     Thero  1^ 
■aid  thafEaglaHdandlheotherEa-  While  thef  weta 
ropean    powen  had    interfered    for  partjeamenniBd 
Greece,  though  it  had  not  fought  for  mit  i  th^  aluhb 
Ubertj  ■  quarter  m  much  ai  Cireas-  koA  advaiuad  to 
■la."      "The  Rnniasi,"  added  he,  l»  kiNlng Ua hu 
«  eomof  conquer  tbia  eonnti;.   Thef  tWr  fareMada. 
may  by  their  ships  and  thnr  oannoa        Themoatrena 
poKMs  thcniBclvet  of  some  more  points  them,  wfa  a  middl 
onthecoaettbiitif thejcouldgaiDtbe  pleaiiog  featorea, 
whole  coiat,  that  itill  makes  no  differ-  ring  mail.    Thlai 
ence  in  our  determination  to  resist  to  for  the  MoUaha  o 
the  last.    For,  if  they  gain  these  hilU,  exhort  the  people 
we  shall  retire, "said  the  old  chieftain,  hnt  set  an  ezampi 
pointing  to  tlio  eastward,  "  to  thoae  mItcs  ;  a  mativ 
■nowj  monntains  and  fight  thorn."  tional  taunt  agal 
On  their  jnnrnej,  thej  had  Cireaa'  Turkey,  who  tr 
sian  sports.     They  ircro  escorted  by  others   the  bleasl 
Hassan,  Achmet,  and  their  Fions  and  but  to  carefallj 
dependents  ;  the  whole  forming'  a  gal-  own  persons, 
lant-looking cava! cade,     Atintorvals,         Aner  a  short 
one  of  the  party  started  forward,  and  among  trees  and  1 
the  whole  party  fullowcd  in  a  general  in  sight  of  a  hamlet  aod  ita  eora-fiald^ 
trial   of  upccd,    whon,  if   any  one  very  snugly  placed  at  the  foot  of  tn 
chanced  to  let  his  buonet  fall  on  the  hills.     So  soon  as  the  adTance  «j  Iki 
ground,  another  behind  him  inHlantly  partyreached  its  fence,  theydiiehargil 
fired  his  pistol  or  ritio  at  it.      Aiuong  a  pistol  or  two ;  these  were  retnned 
the  reM,  a  striking   ioglance  of  this  by  |]ioinmBtes,andothcrflringrapidIy 
pr.ictico  for  mountain  ikirniiabing  was  succeeded,  amidst  rhouta  of  men  and 
given   in  the   rapidity  with  which   a  carecringofhoraei,  which  might  han 
younj;  son  of  Aehmet  un^lnng,  unco*  been  supposed  a  skirmish,  bnt  wu  in 
Tercd,  and  dischai^^  his  rifle  at  the  re^ility  the  announcement  of  their  ar- 
fallen  bonnet  of  ono  but  n  very  short  rival  at  their  night's  quarters.     Ned 
distance  before  him,  both  bring  at  tho  day  they  gat  a  magoiHcent  dinner,  or 
moment  at  full  gallop.     Ilassau  Bey  ratlier  two  dinners,  at  half  an  hour's 
elevated  his  bonnet  on  the  point  of  his  interval,  ono  coniiiting  of  fortr-tvoi 
aabro  as  a  mark  fur  the  rifle  of  Fome  and    the    other   of  forty-five   ditbtf. 
one  behind  him.     Tho  use  of  thir  They   then    proceeded   through  tht 
fire-arms  en  rnu/r,  is  almost  incessant,  plain   of   tho   Kuban,  which   in  tUl 
It  is  evident  that  they  do  notappre-  month  (May)  exhibited  a  surface  of 
bend  any  deficiency  of  powder.  fertility  and  flowers.     In  this  conn&y 
In  this  easy  and  interesting  pro-  there  havo  been  some  bloody  batdts 
gre<9,  they  gradually  approached  (he  in  tho  course  of  the  latt  year.     Nev 
northern    frontier,    the     Circassians,  as  it  waa  to  the  cnemy'a  force,  and 
to  beguile  the  way,  singing  a  riding  obviously  open  to  invasion,  tbo  acttfV 
■ong,  corresponding  to  their  roving  spirit  of  the  people  had  taken  the  ad- 
chant,  an  alternate  performance,  one  vantage  of  the  momentary  cessatioD  of 
part  beiqg  a  sort  of  clamorous  rceita-  war,  and  had  ploughed  and  sowed  tbt 
t/rc,  f?]C  other  a  choral  fugue,    Tbo;  fic\i»\  W\.  ^ok,   iutuLligence  caoM 

puted  lliroiigh  a  luxuriant  ^aUpv,  up  t\^ft*.  ft»e  Y.v\«»\OT*i\\9.ei  »<iii«A'ecA<iA. 

I  hin  co?cred  with  wood  and  ftcWs  oS    \>!i«  VaV  ij.  Vvtijc  t«w  q^  Viaaaw^x 
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and  were  moving  towanl  the  south. 
On  this  the  mailed  Mollah  came  to 
take  farewell,  as  the  enemy  had  en- 
tered his  neighbourhood,  and  he  must 
return  home  to  take  care  of  his  family 
and  property.  *'  I  may  fall,'*  he  said, 
''in  the  approaching  battles,  and  never 
see  you  again  in  this  world ;  but  I  hope 
Ood  will  grant  you  long  life  and  hap- 
piness for  the  exertions  you  are  mak'* 
iDg  for  my  country." 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  point 
where  they  agreed  to  meet  in  a  kind 
of  congress.  Firsts  an  inner  circle 
was  formed,  composed  entirely  of  old 
men  and  chieftains;  those  behind 
knelt ;  an  outer  circle  stood ;  while  the 
trees  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
spot  were  loaded  with  spectators.  The 
caieftains  first  demanaed  what  news 
was  brought,  by  the  Englishman,  from 
Constantinople.  One  of  them  then 
Stood  up,  and  made  an  energetic 
speech,  tlie  chief  purport  of  which  was, 
that  the  Turks  had  betrayed  and  de- 
serted them,  and  that  the  English 
ought  to  come  quickly  to  their  aid,  if 
they  meant  to  do  so  at  all,  as  their 
supplies  of  powder  were  failing  them. 
Others  then  spoke,  and  the  general 
determination  was  strongly  expressed, 
to  bring  as  many  men  into  the  field 
as  possible,  and  resist  tho  Russians  to 
the  last. 

The  Polish  troops  in  the  Russian 
service  frequently  desert,  and  as  fre- 
quently tukc  service  with  the  Circas- 
sians. One  day  Mr  Bell's  Georgian 
attendant  came  running  in,  saying, 
**  here  are  two  Poles,  just  escaped  from 
Aboon."  The  men  were  brought  in 
hot  from  travel,  with  their  gray  great- 
coats thrown  over  their  shoulder?, 
and  great  Russian  boots  on.  One  of 
them  could  speak  German,  and  on 
being  questioned,  their  stories  coin- 
cided in  stating,  tliat  the  Russians  had 
eight  thousand  men  and  twenty- four 
gnns  at  Abonn,  besides  another  furco 
at  Girdenjik.  On  a  hopo  being  ex- 
pressed to  tho  chiefs  that  the  Poles 
would  bo  well  treated,  they  replied, 
that  the  Poles  always  were,  that  they 
admitted  them  to  their  tables,  gave 
them  but  light  work,  and  never  sold 
them  to  the  Turks  **  without  their  own 
consent." 

The  Circassians  delight  in  athletic 
exercises:  their  horseemanship  and 
skill  with  the  rifle  and  sabre  have 
been  already  alluded  to;  but  while  they 
were  waiting  on  tho  congress,  tho 
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retainers  of  the  chiefs  amused  them* 
selves  with  throwing  a  stone  from  the 
shoulder.  The  sun  was  broiling,  the 
stone  was  about  fourteen  pounds 
weight ;  yet,  without  a  run,  they  threw 
it  fifty- one  feet — an  extraordinary  ex- 
ertion of  strength  and  agility. 

The  Russians  were  now  beginning 
their  campaign,  and  the  great  object 
of  the  strangers  was,  to  ascertain  what 
they  were  doing.  Having  ascended  a 
high  and  well  wooded  hil^  they  got  a 
view  of  the  splendid  plain  of  the  Ku- 
ban ;  but  objects  of  more  immediate 
interest  lay  beneath  them,  the  valley 
of  the  Aboon,  with  its  two  recently 
erected  forts.  The  valley  expands 
rapidly  and  considerably  to  the  north: 
at  the  commencement  of  the  expansion 
was  the  first  fort.  On  both  sides  of  it, 
were  heights  which  seemed  to  com- 
mand it.  At  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles,  stood  the  fort  of  Aboon,  its  site 
well  chosen,  and  not  commanded 
within  cannon  range.  It  appeared  a 
compk'te  square,  of  about  two  hundred 
yards,  defended  by  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  supposed  to  havo  a  gar- 
rison of  about  two  thousand  men,  half 
of  whom  were  Poles.  Af^cr  purchas- 
ing a  conplo  of  beautiful  horses,  for 
seven  and  nine  pounds  respectively,  a 
circumstance  which  would  astonish  the 
gentlemen  of  Yorkshire,  they  rodo  to 
the  sito  of  two  battles ;  one  fought  in 
the  year  before,  tho  other  about  ten 
days  before  this  time.  The  former 
battle  had  continued  for  several  days ; 
and  when  wo  recollect  the  advantage 
of  the  Russian  artillery,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  their  infantry,  the  circum- 
stance of  having  arrested  them  at  all, 
implies  extraordinary  courage.  On 
this  day  they  met  a  chief  in  a  coat  of 
mail,  who  dismounted  to  salute  them, 
and  were  joined  by  a  young  warrior 
of  a  remarkably  active  and  powerful 
form.  They  were  told  that  he  had 
lately  captured  a  Russian  standard 
and  five  soldiers.  On  being  asked 
what  he  did  with  the  soldiers,  the 
answer  was,  "  sold  them  to  be  sure." 
This  is  a  species  of  prize  which  wo 
had  not  contemplated,  but  which  might 
serve  to  stock  a  Circassian  farm,  or 
indemnify  a  chieftain  for  tho  expenses 
of  tho  campaign.  Tho  market  valuo 
of  the  Muscovites,  however,  was  only 
from  three  to  five  poimds,  which  shows 
that  tho  sup\!Vy  N?aa  \^t^^.  '\\v\^ 
young  \\0T0  WCl  «SV  V\vi  ^«i^o\ss^v^ 
mcntft  of  Vv\a  g«JiiswiX.Y^Q^e^«^^\i.-    ^^'^ 
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management  of  his  lior^c,  and  the  un- 
covenng>  cockinfr,  and  tiring:  of  his 
rifle»  at  the  bonnet  on  the  (^ronnd, 
were  complete.     Hut  he  executed  an- 


Thc  Cnucnsian  M'ar,  [Not. 

of  the  late  conprress,  and  who  was  now 
gone  again  to  Hght  the  Russians.  In 
one  bluudy  struggle  with  them  l«st 
year,  he  /o*Y  four  brothent  and  /mr 


other  feat,  which  was,  leaping  out  of    som,  himself  being  severely  wounded ! 

und>  and  almost         Such  is  the  havoc  with  which  ibii 


his  saddle  on  the  groun 
at  the  same  instant  uncovering  his 
rifie»  or  unsheathing  his  sabre.  The 
generality  of  Rus»ian  soldiers  must  be 
as  children  in  such  hands.  During 
this  period^  several  deputations  or 
Doiices  from  the  bordering  Tartar 
tribes,  some  of  them  too  under  direct 
Russian  dominioui  came  to  say>  that 
they  would  either  refuse  recruits  to 
Russia,  or  would  join  the  Circassians, 
if  England  would  but  promise  her  as- 
siscance.  From  these  and  other  evi- 
dences it  would  appear,  that  the  wav- 
ing of  a  Hritish  tia^  might  raise  the 
whole  country,  from  the  Crimea  to  the 

* 

Turkish  frontier,  in  arms. 

A  curious  instance  of  (.-ircassian 
simplicity  occurred,  in  their  remarks 
on  the  advance  of  the  KuH^ians.  I'hey 
Said  tliat  a  meteor  had  njipeared  in 
the  heavens  above  their  march,  form- 
ing a  semicircle  and  exploding.  Tiiis 
they  re^:arded  as  miramlous  I  It  was 
probably  a  rocket,  sent  up  by  the  Rus- 
sian general  to  announce  his  approach 
to  the  garrison  of  Gh'elenjik. 

News  was  brought  of  a  most  daring 
exploit  of  Hadji  (ihuz  ik'g,  whom 
they  hud  already  met  on  a  mission  to 
call  his  countrymen  to  the  war.  Ob- 
serving that  the  soldiers  of  one  of  the 
Russian  forts  brought  out  their  cattle 
to  graze  under  cover  nf  the  guns,  he 
watched  his  moment,  siutflv-hundtd 
rushed  upon  them,  (|)roh;ihly  when 
their  arms  were  stacked,)  killed  two 
of  the  guard,  and  brought  away  one 
prisoner,  with  nine  nmskets  1 

With  this  love  of  martial  exploits 
and  singular  bravery,  the  ])cople  unite 
a  passion  for  music.  Tlicir  instru- 
ments are  wretched,  a  miserable  spe- 
cies of  violin  and  mandoline ;  lint 
there  are  few  who  cannot  play  upon 
them.  The}'  make  songs,  too,  and  re- 
citations upon  the  events  of  the  time. 
One  of  their  songs,  sung  to  a  highly 
plaintive  melody,  was  in  memory  of  a 
young  warrior  who  was  married  last 
year ;  but  a  Russian  inroad  having 
taken  place  on  his  wedding-day,  he 
immediately  went  to  battle,  and  was 
unfortunately  killed.  Another  was 
composed  to  the  honour,  and  m  cim- 
Boldtion  of  Hamuz,  a  gallant  o\*\  lAuci 


detestable  war  is  carried  on,  and  nidi 
are  the  miseries  which  the  aoeoned 
desire  of  adding  dominion  to  domiuoBi 
and  slave  to  slave,  inflicts  upon  maB« 
kind.  And  all  this  measureless  evil  ii 
done,  this  innocent  blood  is  shed,  tUi 
remediless  sorrow  b  heaped  upon  s 
peaceable  people^for  what*  in  As 
name  of  outraged  religion  and  bnas* 
nity  ?  To  give  a  man,  liWng  in  royd 
luxury,  the  name  of  a  oonqtierari  It 
indulge  an  all-grasping'  eourt  widiChi 

{losses^on  of  a  mountain  range  sean^ 
y  visible  in  the  map  of  enqdra;  ll 
feed  the  savage  soldier's  paHien  ki 
robbery,  and  the  thirst  of  the  bi 
populace  for  bulletins.  The 
and  punishment  of  the  two  greet  dis- 
turbers of  the  last  Icentury,  Lodi 
XIV.  and  Napoleon,  ought  never  ts 
be  forgotten  by  either  kings  or  peo^. 
History,  to  this  hour,  holds  np  to 
boundless  scorn  the  royal  despot, 
lounging  in  his  silken  chamber,  the 
satiated  epicure,  the  loose  profligate, 
the  man  incapable  of  a  moment's  self- 
control,  and  who  never  felt  an  honr'i 
privation,  yet  atlecting  military  fane, 
assuming  the  title  of  a  conqueror,  sad 
attempting  to  purchase  this  mockery 
by  sending  war  through  Europe.  The 
disgraces  of  his  latter  days  were  kuf 
punishment ;  but  justice  would  have 
been  done  only,  b}'  hanging  the  crown- 
ed villain  at  the  gates  of  Versailles. 
The  catastrophe  of  Napoleon  was  still 
more  signal.  That  man  of  blood  gave 
the  only  instance,  in  modem  Europe, 
of  a  sovereign  dethroned  by  the  uui- 
versal  abhorrence  of  mankind,  and  dy- 
ing in  the  chain. 

The  details  of  the  Circassian  war, 
of  which  we  have  given  but  the8ligh^ 
est  outline,  place  this  horrible  passioD 
for  rapine  in  full  light.  We  have  here 
a  people  totally  unotfending,  yet  pun- 
ished with  all  the  inflictions  of  mili- 
tary violence  ;  a  people  who  have  no 
ambiti(m,  no  desire  for  an  increase  of 
territory,  and  no  intention  of  attack- 
ing their  powerful  neighbour,  suddenlj 
plunged  into  miseries  which  would  be 
accounted  revolting  to  humanity,  even 
\^  xW'j  viw^i  r.\\«  award  of  justice.    A 


isdn,  who  iras  the  priucipal  spokci&Yn^kii    ol  x\i»  \»si^>^^<^^8^^ w^>j  v^\n^\i^*^ 
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labour  of  their  hands  and  in  the  enjoy, 
ment  of  the  blessings  of  nature,  are 
forced  into  the  field,  to  defend  their 
£iiDiilies  from  the  most  intolerable  in- 
lults,  and  themselves  from  the  most 
remorseless  slavery.  The  peasant  and 
the  farmer,  content  with  their  lot,  in- 
juring no  man,  and  living  in  such  quiet 
obicurity  as  almost  to  have  made  their 
•sbtence  a  discovery  of  late  years  in 
Enropey  are  to  be  hunted  down,  fa- 
aUataed,  and  butchered ;  to  be  slain 
in  the  field  by  the  bayonet,  torn  by 
MBHon,  and  trampled  by  cavalry ; 
wd  for  what  purpose,  alter  all?  to 
•over  with  coipses  the  land  which 
thfllr  toil,  and  the  toil  of  their  fathers, 
baa  fertillied  i  to  turn  their  fields  into 
a  jungle,  or  sink  their  free  hearts  and 
ftw  limba  into  the  miserable  and  de- 
grading servitude  of  the  Russian 
alave.  And  how  long  is  this  to  last  ? 
Tlie  power  of  Russia  is  so  incomparaF 
Uv  superior  to  that  of  the  poor  clans 
of  the  Caucasus,  that  she  may  continue 
thb  frightful  state  of  things  till  there 
la  not  a  surviving  family  in  Circassia; 
and  she  probably  will,  unless  thnt 
Eternal  Sovereign,  who  declares  that 
"  he  will  terribly  judge  the  oppres- 
aor/'  shall  arrest,  by  some  solemn  in- 
terposition of  avenging  justice,  the 
eareer  of  an  authority  which  thus 
tracks  its  path  in  bloud  and  sorrow 
over  nations. 

During  the  year  1837  the  RusBian 
progress  had  been  retarded,  probably 
by  the  demonstratiuns  un  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  India,  this  restless  power 
mingling  itself  in  every  transacliun  of 
the  world,  and  in  all  fur  its  own  espe- 
cial aggrandisement.  But  this  inter- 
mitted war  breeds  bold  characters, 
that  strongly  resemble  the  champions 
of  our  own  border  warfare.  In  cross- 
ing the  hills  above  Anapa,  the  chief 
quarter  of  the  Russian  forces,  Mr 
Bell  was  received  at  a  lonely  hamlet 
where  the  family  of  one  of  the  Beys 
had  taken  refuge  with  an  old  warrior. 
This  man  was  seventy  years  of  age, 
but  with  the  look  of  fifteen  years 
younger.  He  had  crossed  the  Kuban, 
from  which  his  house  is  but  twenty 
miles  distant,  annually,  and  almost 
monthly,  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
Lately  he  was  one  of  a  foray  of 
thirty,  who  brought  away  one  hundred 
and  five  Russian  horses — six  of  which 
he  had  taken,  single-handed,  from  Jiue 
Russian  peasants!    Ho  goes  to  the 


wars  accompanied  by  his  five  sons,  (he 
had  lately  lost  a  sixth  in  an  expedition 
into  the  enemy's  country.)  To  train 
the  eldest,  he  had  ordered  him  to 
begin  by  attacking  two  Cossacks  on 
an  outpost.  The  young-  warrior 
killed  one  and  took  the  other !  It  waa 
only  in  the  past  year,  that  he  hinuelf 
was  in  an  affair  with  the  Russians  near 
Anapa,  in  which  Ali-bi  of  Ozerek 
was  made  prisoner,  and  was  carried 
away  by  a  party  of  twenty.  The  old 
hero  followed  them ;  and,  watching  hia 
opportunity  till  he  saw  them  separate^ 
and  the  prisoner  left  with  but  three 
soldiers,  he  then  rushed  on  them« 
sabre  in  hand,  and  killing  or  wound- 
ing the  whole,  mounted  Ali-bi  (who 
had  received  seven  wounds)  on  his 
charger  behind  him,  and  galloped  off. 
This  extraordinary  instance  of  conduct 
and  courage  had  given  him  great  fame 
among  his  countrymen. 

Whcu  these  fine  countries  shall  be 
rescued  from  Russian  ravages,  and 
opened  to  the  researches  of  European 
science,  they  will  in  all  probability 
ofier  some  highly-interesting  acces- 
sions to  our  knowledge  of  antiquity. 
Wrecks  of  ancient  fortifications  are  to 
be  found  among  the  forests,  valuable 
coins  have  been  dug  up,  and  when  we 
recollect  the  comparative  barbarism 
and  nearly  total  historic  silenco  in 
which  the  whole  country  has  lain, 
almost  from  the  fall  of  Mithridates, 
we  may  expect  no  slight  results  from 
the  vigorous  enquiry  of  modem  learn- 
ing iuto  lands  once  highly  peopled, 
commercial,  and  warlike  ;  the  border- 
ers  on  the  Armenian,  Persian,  and 
Greek  sovereignties  in  their  day  of 
splendour.  But  Circassia  must  first 
be  independent  and  at  peace ;  or,  if 
she  is  to  have  a  protector,  it  must  bo 
the  only  one  consistent  with  freedom, 
England. 

On  one  of  the  hills,  which  still  bore 
some  evidences  of  having  been  the  site 
of  a  fortress,  (<<  Genoese"  the  Cir- 
cassians called  it,  as  they  call  every 
fortification,)  swords  of  remarkable 
length,  and  gold  coins,  have  been 
found.  In  the  vale  of  Anapa,  the 
traveller  saw  a  remarkable  stone— a 
fragment  of  sculptured  marble,  about 
eight  feet  high,  twelve  inches  broad, 
and  six  thick.  The  sculpture  extend- 
ed along  its  whole  length  in  five  lines, 
one  of  which  was  an  ample  and  very 
graceful  wreath.    It  stood  erect,  and 
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was  apparently  used  as  a  gravc-stono, 
there  being  around  it  many  graves 
marked  by  common  stones. 

They  tell  a  story  of  the  dexte- 
rity of  the  Emperor  on  the  arri- 
Taf  of  a  deputation  of  chiefd  from 
some  of  the  threatened  provinces  on 
his  tour.  When  they  appeared  in 
their  natlTO  costnmey  coats  of  mail, 
&c.,  he  asked — "  Are  thvjic  people 
from  the  hostile  provinces  ?  Hid  them 
keep  at  a  distance.*'  But,  to  prevent 
any  further  hazard,  he  had  the  inge« 
nuity  to  desire  to  see  a  Circassian 
horse-race.  The  horsemen  instantly 
tet  off  at  full  speed,  of  course  expect- 
ing imperial  donatives  for  their  per- 
formances ;  but  when  they  set  oil'  the 
Emperor  set  off  too,  only  turning  his 
hor5e*8  hciid  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
and,  v?hcu  the  race  w.i8  done,  leaving 
them  to  enjoy  their  glory  as  its  own 
reward. 

In  April  18:$d,  a  Russian  expedi- 
tion appeared  off  the  coast.  Tlio 
alarm  was  spread  by  the  cannon -firing 
of  the  Russians,  and  the  news  was  sud- 
denly brought,  that  five  or  six  Urge 
men  of  war  had  cast  anchor  off  S<isiic, 
and  that  many  others  were  seen  to  sea- 
ward. The  visit  was  so  unexpected, 
that  some  of  the  guests  in  the  house 
where  the  Englishmen  were  enter- 
tained were  from  that  valley.  Tlio 
supper  had  been  prolonged  to  a  late 
hour, as  usual ;  and,  just  as  their  beds 
were  laid  down,  the  war-cry,  which  is 
always  accompanied  by  discharges  of 
fire-arms,  was  heard  througli  the  val- 
ley on  whose  brow  the  hamlet  stood. 
Two  of  the  party  immediately  mount- 
ed their  horses  to  spread  the  intelli- 
gence  through  the  interior,  whicli  is 
the  duty  of  the  chief.  The  rest  armed 
themselves,  and  thus  lay  down  await- 
ing the  morn. 

The  morn  arose  in  the  beauty  which 
characterizes  this  fine  climate.     But 
to  '*  this  loveliness  of  nature  the  Bay 
of  Mamai  presented  a  dismal  contrast." 
There  lay  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  mak- 
ing preparations  for  forcing  the  Cir- 
cassians from  their  position  on   the 
shore.     The  expedition  was  a  formi- 
dable one.     No  less  than  eight  three- 
deckers,  and  heavily  armed,  opened 
their  guns  within  half  cannon  range, 
while  beyond  them  the  sea  was  covered 
with  corvettes,  gun -brigs,  and  trans- 
ports, in  all  about    thirty-six    sail. 
The  Uring  continued  for  two  hours, 
Mc/  BO  heayily,  against  tlio  plateaw 
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where  the  Circassians  were  posted  at 
Mamai,  that  the  general  belief  was 
adopted  of  their  intending  to  make 
their  landing  at  this  point.  But,  when 
the  main  body  of  the  Circassians  hid 
been  drawn  to  its  defence,  the  Rosmiq 
commander  put  his  troops  into  the 
boats  on  the  offside  of  the  ships,  ander 
cover  of  the  smoke,  and  by  rapid  row- 
ing landed  a  strong  body  at  some  &• 
tance.  On  seeing  this  manceaTret  tvo 
or  three  hundred  of  the  natire  warrion 
had  been  immediately  sent  to  al^ck 
them ;  but,  as  their  march  was  throi^ 
the  rugged  forest,  (the  beach  ham 
impassable  through  the  Russian  fii^^ 
they  could  not  reach  the  ahor^  unit 
some  time  after  the  landing.  Ena 
then  the  native  bravery  was  eonni- 
cuous.  Tliey  instantly  rushed  to  & 
attack,  sabre  in  hand.  But  their  foics 
was  too  unequal;  and,  though  tlmf 
killed  loO  men,  and  took  twenty  pn- 
soners  and  three  pieces  of  cannon,  ucf 
were  compelled  to  retire.  Tlie  two 
largest  guns  were  left  behind,  as  thcj 
had  no  means  of  carrying*  them  over 
the  rugged  groimd.  Those  they  threw 
into  a  ditch.  The  loss  from  the  can- 
nonade and  the  attack  was,  unfottn- 
natcly,  between  two  and  thre^  hundred 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Russians, 
having  made  good  their  landing,  took 
up  ground  on  the  acclivity,  to  protect 
the  landing  of  their  remaining  fbtce 
and  ammunition.  But  the  hills  wen 
the  natural  fortress  of  the  Circassiani^ 
and  there  they  continued  to  gall  tlie 
enemy  with  the  rifle  at  every  oppo^ 
tunity.  The  Russian  troops  were 
about  BOOO,  the  natives  about  half  the 
number.  They  wanted  only  cannon 
and  gunpowder  to  have  swept  the  in- 
vaders into  the  Kuxinc. 

Corruption  is  tried  as  well  as  ter« 
ror.  The  Azras  and  Georgians  who 
served  with  the  enemy,  were  said  to 
have  been  paid  daili/  {at  Jirst)  thirty 
piastres  (six  shillings,)  while  the  Rus- 
sian soldier  receives  but  thirty  piastres 
every  four  mont/is,  with  wretched  diet, 
the  half  of  their  pay  being  reserved 
for  clothing,  Sec.  it  is  only  astonish- 
ing that  they  fight  at  all. 

The  power  of  a  civilized  monarchy, 
warring  against  a  few  semi- barbarian 
tribes,  is  so  palpably  superior,  that  we 
may  well  wonder  to  see  resistance  ever 
offered.  The  intrepidity  of  the  Cau- 
casian tribes  may  be  of  a  higher  class 
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been  charged  with  want  of  personal 
bravery.  But  what  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  a  national  force^  where  the 
men  must  leave  their  properties  to 
chance  while  they  take  the  field; 
must  servo  without  pay,  find  their 
own  weapons,  supply  their  own  am- 
munition, meet  the  inclemencies  of  the 
climate  without  tents,  equipment,  or 
medicines ;  depend  on  chance  for  food, 
and  flffht  under  no  better  generalship 
than  tnat  of  a  bold  hunter,  or  an  ex- 
pert rifleman,  like  themselves  I  In  ad- 
oition  to  all  those  formidable  disad- 
vantages it  the  still  severer  one,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  intermitting  their 
affbrts  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  returning  to  their  agri- 
'e^tnra  and  the  care  of  their  families. 
TUsj  in  faot»  constitutes  an  inferiority 
irhich  nothing  but  the  most  extraor- 
dinary spirit  of  resistance  can  coun- 
teract. The  Russians,  on  the  other 
handf  can  make  their  campaign  at 
VTcry  season,  and  continue  it  through 
the  year;  can  follow  up  their  suc- 
cesses widiout  intermission ;  and,  de< 
riving  their  supplies  of  men,  money. 
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The  troops  had  effected  descents  at 
their  two  chosen  points,  forts  were 
on  the  point  of  being  erected,  and  the 
penetration  of  the  forests  and  interior 
country  seemed  the  inevitable  conse* 
quence. 

But  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of 
June,  they  were  taught  to  feel  the  pe- 
rib  of  the  Euxine.  The  heat  had  be- 
come suddenly  intense  during  the 
10  th,  and  clouds  and  rain  followed* 
Next  morning  the  wind  rose,  blowing 
right  on  the  shore :  the  wind  increas- 
ed during  the  day,  and  at  evening 
blew  with  violence.  The  Russian 
fleet  had  been  left,  by  the  singular  in- 
dolence or  security  of  their  officers,  in 
the  exact  situation  which  must  expose 
them  to  the  full  effect  of  the  tempest 
*-on  an  open  shore,  (where  they  had 
actually  remained  for  a  fortnight,)  and 
some  of  them  close  to  the  beach  in 
but  ten  fathoms  water. 

The  tempest  rose  to  memorable  fury 
during  the  night,  and  at  daylight  the 
Russian  fleet  was  a  ruin.  At  Sashe^ 
where  one  of  the  descents  had  been 
made,  a  man  of  war  of  two  tiers  of 


and  ammunition,  from  the  resources  of    guns,  two  corvettes,  five  large  brigs« 


one  of  the  most  powexful  and  warlike 
empires  of  the  world,  can  disregard 
those  temporary  failures  which  break 
the  heart  of  a  cause  supported  only  by 
the  enthusiasm  uf  the  people.  Yet 
the  Circassians  /tave  still  kept  their 
colossal  enemy  on  the  frouticrs  of 
their  lovely  country ;  have  made  every 
inroad  deadly  to  the  invader;  and 
now,  at  the  eud  of  the  teiit/i  year  of  a 


and  two  other  vessels,  were  lying 
wrecks.  At  another  point  of  descent, 
two  of  the  three  steamers  on  the  coast 
were  wrecks,  with  two  men  of  war  ; 
while  eleven  other  armed  vessels,  were 
driven  on  shore.  In  another  quarter, 
a  large  ship  and  a  cutter  were  on 
shore:  two  more  had  been  seen  to 
founder  in  another  quarter.  The 
whole  fleet  was  either  destroyed  or 


war  which  has  cost  the  lives  uf  tens  of    dispersed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 


thousands  of  their  enemies,  are  still  as 
determined  as  ever  to  die  rather  than 
wear  the  fetters  of  the  Czar. 

But  the  battle  may  not  be  always 
left  to  the  unassisted  bravery  of  a  gal- 
lant aud  oppressed  people.  A  high- 
er arm  may  vindicate,  even  before  hu- 
man eyes,  that  Divine  justice  which, 
in  all  its  clouds  and  darkness,  reckons 
every  drop  of  innocent  blood,  and 
which,  in  its  chosen  time,  will  heap 
direful  and  inevitable  vengeance  on 
tyranny. 

In  1838,  the  effort  made  by  the 
Russian  government  threatened  sub- 
jugation to  the  tribes.  The  most 
powerful  fleet  which  it  had  ever  sent 
up  tho  Euxine,  was  ofl'  their  shore.  A 
fleet  so  powerful,  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  intended  to  show  the  Sultan 
the  nature  of  the  enemy  with  whom 
he  might  have  so  soon  to  contend. 


unfortunate  crews  were  drowned. 

The  Circassians  universally  attri- 
buted this  signal  disaster  of  their  ene- 
mies to  the  interposition  of  Providence* 
They  had  often  spoken  of  the  Russian 
war  as  a  divine  chastisement  for  the 
national  sins.  On  this  occasion  they 
celebrated  the  event  by  a  solemn  sa- 
crifice of  thanksgiving  on  the  shore 
at  Toapse,  and  distributed  the  bodies 
of  the  animals  among  the  poor. 

Mr  Bell  justly  contrasts  this  simple 
feeling  with  the  profane  arrogance  of 
the  Russian  style.  He  tells  us,  that 
the  Russian  military  epistles  to  them 
frequently  expresiied  this  daring  and 
insolent  language : — "  There  are  but 
two  powers,  God  in  heaven,  and  the 
Emperor  on  earth."  He  adds  in  a  notCj 
for  which  we  were  still  less  prepared 
— '<  It  may  uot  \)e  ^«u&x^^  >udl<csw 
that  the  Bi\&B«mL  wiot^  vdl\vM& 
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man  was*  he  seems  to  haye  been  u 
extraordinary  person^  with  adTentnrei 
as  extraordinary.  His  real  name  ud 
country  were  doubtful  j  but  be  was 
supposed  to  be  a  Pole,  and  at  Pera  he 
went  by  the  name  of  Paulo  YenerolL 
He  had  been  much  in  the  East*  wbsie 
some  of  his  exploits  were  known  to  bs 
of  the  most  singular  and  daring  ehft- 
racter.  Though  he  waa  a  haiHi  ii 
Turkey^  having  not  1ms  thn  Wise 
Tisited  the  **  eity  of  the  mi|ilMi^"  It 
Europe  he  was  *«  the  libnrdpHUsI 
Frank  i "  and  even  ta  tba  Ind  if 
the  Moslem*  whenefvr  he  eew 
find  companions  after  Ms  owii  hliih 
'' whether  in  the  deaerts  of  AreU^  • 
in  the  wine  Tallera  of  the  Qfeenitfl 
mountains*  he  Indenmlfled  U^Mlf 
by  'deep  potatlonii'  in  wUeh  keMI 
iuTindble,  further  elieltfng  peullfltf 
by  his  skill  as  a  topedancer.  He  M 
evidendy  all  the  eewmtisl  anmnniUi 
ments  for  the  forest  life  |  for  he  vss 
first-rate  in  huntlng«  hewUngt  i*A 
horsemanship.  He  clearlj  ought  Is 
have  been  a  Circassian  ehwfkaln.  Bat 
he  had  other  and  higher  srmilleiiiuelij 
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are  mnstered  every  evening,  and  made 
to  say  prayers,  in  which  they  return 
thanks  for  their  benefits  to  God,  and  to 
the  Emperor '  Our  God  on  earth  / ' " 
It  may  be  presumed  that  the  Cir- 
cassians were  not  slow  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Russian  wrecks,  and  that 
they  profited  largely  by  their  remains. 
Yet  tney  still  gave  an  additional  proof 
of  their  bravery,  In  open  fight.  The 
Russians  at  Sashe  made  two  sorties 
ilrom  their  post,  to  drive  them  from  the 
wrecks  of  two  corvettes  about  three 
tidies  off.  In  the  first,  they  made 
a  night  attack,  and  failed.  The 
second  was  in  daylight  i  when  the 
natives  rushed  upon  them,  broke  them, 
and  pursuing  them  to  the  gates  of  the 
fort,  which  scarcely  above  a  hundred 
succeeded  in  entering,  cut  all  the  rest 
to  pieces.  Their  bodies  lay  all  along 
the  shore ;  and  it  was  remarked  that 
none  of  them  belonged  to  the  aiixilL 
aries,  Georgian  or  Azran — ^they  were 
all  Russian.  On  achieving  this  vic- 
tory, they  set  fire  to  the  corvettes. 
This  bold  practice  continued ;  for,  on 
the  next  night,  they  set  fire  to  four 
other  wrecks  right  under  the  guns  of    for  he  spoke,  besides  Pol&hf  a  whsls 


the  fort,  the  only  way  of  getting  at 
their  iron,  8cc. ;  and  returned,  night 
after  night,  stripping  them  of  their 
water-tanks,  copper  sheathing,  bolts, 
and  iron  bars.  Large  parties,  both 
foot  and  horse,  were  constantly  on  the 
beach,  laden  with  this  plunder,  which 
doubtless  was  to  supply  them  with  the 
sword  as  well  as  the  ploughshare. 
Even  the  fragments  of  cable  they  coU' 
trived  to  turn  to  use — unravelling, 
boiling,  and  bleaching  it,  to  weave 
into  cloth  for  wearing. 

One  of  the  traveller's  servants  un- 
fortunately fell  in  an  aifair  at  this 


leash  of  languages,  Oemuui,  Italiai» 
Russian,  Turkish,  ArabieOt  Petslsv, 
Georgian,  Hindostanee,  and  even  sons 
English ;  the  last  being,  perhapSp  the 
most  difficult  of  all  to  a  tongue  so  loof 
orientalized.  Such  is  fortune:  tlrii 
man,  under  other  chances,  might  havs 
been  one  of  the  founders  of  a  nsW 
empire,  or  the  hero  of  an  old  one— a 
Peter  in  Kudsia,  or  Mehemet  Ali  in 
Egypt.  Some  trifie  in  youth,  probablj, 
made  all  the  difference  to  him  between 
packing  up  an  Englishman's  portmsa- 
teau  and  rifling  the  treasures  of  a 
dynasty  ;  a  random  shot,  which,  with 


time.     He  was  residing  at  Vordan,  the  common  spitefulness  of  his  career, 

waiting  for  a  Turkish  vessel,  by  which  struck  him  alone  among  a  thousand, 

he  was  to  sail  with  letters.     He  had  finished  all  his  questions  at  once,  ind 

been  a  soldier,  and  habit  and  curiosity  gave  him  only  the  barren  honour  of 

prevailed  on  him  to  take  his  chance  of  dying  in  the  field, 

seeing  what  was  going  on.     He  was  The  spirit  of  the  people  seems  to  be 

standing  in  the  midst  of  a  party  of  not  only  bold,  but  scientific,  so  far  as 

about  a  thousand   Circassians,   who  war  is  concerned.     At  Shakle,  whew 

were  reconnoitering  the  wrecks  under  the  valley  is   extensive,   fertile,  and 

the  fort,  when  a  ball  from  a  small  populous,  the  opening  of  the  sea  broad, 


cannon,  fired  by  the  Russian  guard  on 
board,  struck  him.  He  died  in  a  few 
minutes  ;  yet,  after  his  wound,  he  had 
spoken  to  those  around  him,  bidding 
them  farewell — "  as    his    hour  was 


and  a  largo  portion  of  it  quitelevel— 

the  people,  conceiving  it  a  likely  spot 

for  a  Russian  fort,  determined  to  pre^ 

vent  their  fixing  it  there  by  throwing 

up  lines  of  their  own,  covering  them 

come  "—with  as  much  composure  as    with  large  ditches,  with  various  angles, 

if  he  had  been  unhurt.  in    which    they   purpose     sheltering 

Humble  as  the  oondltlou  of  1Y\\b    WiemneVi^^  \t^m Vbn  ^t«  qC  the  ships, 
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(as  tho  shore  admits  of  the  approach 
of  large  vesiiels,)  and  then  giving 
them  a  murderous  reception.  Such  a 
people  have  in  them  noble  elements  ; 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
a  careless  or  a  crooked  policy. 

Mr  Bell  is  an  eloquent  writer,  and 
his  eloquence,  when  he  writes  of  Ru8« 
Biai  is  painted  by  his  indignation.  He 
treats  with  strong  contempt  the  pre- 
tezty  that  Russian  conquests  promote 
Eaitern  ciTilisation. 

"  Rassia  oivilize  the  East  I  what  a 
draam!  what  a  deception!  What 
•ridenea  of  this  baa  she  shown  among 
ihrn  man  of  her  native  population  ? 
WhatimproTement  in  their  condition 
haa  fhe  erer  effected  since  the  era  of 
Peter?  Are  they  at  this  moment  in 
any  degree  more  moral,  eniightened» 
liappTi  or  free«  than  they  oyer  were  $ 
and  do  her  nobility  and  gentry  (of 
fhe  latter  she  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  any)  show  the  rest,  in  any  one 
reapeo^  even  an  edifying  example? 
If  not  one  of  those  questions  can  be 
answered  farourably  for  her,  as  I  know 
they  cannot^  we  may  then  disbelieve 
the  prophecy  as  to  her  mission  of  ci- 
Tiliaation.  And  while  such  is  the  sta- 
tionary condition  of  her  native  sub- 
jects, in  all  that  desemes  the  name  of 
elTilisation,  the  condition  of  her  Mus- 
sulman subjects  is  incontrovcrtibly  re;- 
iriMrade,'* 

Those  are  strong  charges ;  but  thcv 
are  said  to  be  sustained  by  the  dilapi- 
dations of  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  Crimea.  By  the  ruin  of  the  Geor- 
gian trade,  and  still  more  by  the  in- 
ordinate liceptiousness  introduced  by 
the  troops  of  Russia,  tho  natives — 
sellers  of  females  as  they  have  been^ 
are  yet  startled  and  disgusted  by  the 
grossness  of  their  northern  masters. 

This  we  regard  as  the  most  fatal 
objection  to  the  progress  of  Ru3i<ia. 
No  civilisation  can  compensate  for  to- 
lerated licentiousness.  In  fact,  the 
more  civilisation  (in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word)  is  introduced,  if  immoral- 
ity accompanies  it,  the  more  debased 
becomes  the  population.     The  more 


the  people  are  accustomed  to  the  in- 
ventions, arts,  and  luxuries  of  a  higher 
state  of  society — unless  their  new  do- 
sires  are  unstained  by  a  deeper  profli* 
gacy — they  have  the  more  reason  to 
curse  the  gift.  At  all  times,  a  soldiery 
are  the  worst  civiiizers;  and  the  habits 
of  the  camp,  introduced  among  tribes 
restrained  only  by  their  hereditary 
forms  of  ineffective  and  ignorant  faithj 
must  rapidly  spread  incurable  corrup- 
tion through  the  land. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  this  ill- 
fated  but  heroic  country,  confirms  the 
accounts  of  the  indefatigable  bravery 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  sympathy 
which  is  felt  for  them  by  tho  tribes  of 
the  Caucasian  family ;  and  even  by  the 
Tartars  of  the  desert.  Russia  Is  not 
quite  safe  on  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  a  war  with  England  might 
soon  teach  her  the  miseries  of  an  Asia- 
tic invasion.  According  to  the  state- 
ments of  these  volumes,  the  strongest 
interest  is  felt  in  the  movements  of  our 
country,  rivalled  only  by  tho  strong, 
est  deprecation  of  the  policy  pursued 
by  our  miserable  aud  shifting  cabinet. 
In  allusion  to  a  newspaper  which  con- 
tained one  of  the  speeches  of  Lord 
Palmerston  on  foreign  affairs,  Mr  Bell 
speaks  with  contemptuous  scorn  of  the 
"  tergiversatiou"  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
fears  that  Circassia  and  Turkey  may 
be  equally  the  sacrifice  of  a  conduct, 
whicii  wc  must  confess  to  bo  quite  un- 
accountable, except  on  the  principle 
of  openly  playing  the  game  of  Russia. 
Lord  Ponsonby  seems  to  lead  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary ;  tho  Foreign  Secre- 
tary constitutes  the  Cabinet  on  those 
questions.  And  what  fias  been  the 
result  ?  Notwithstanding  all  the  noble 
lord*s  promises  of  unbroken  peace  for 
England,  and  self-denial  on  the  part 
of  Russia,  every  hour  has  brought  us 
nearer  to  war ;  the  noble  lord  is  more 
perplexed  from  moment  to  moment ; 
we  are  compelled  to  send  out  fleets  and 
fortify  islands  ;  and  Russia  is  waiting 
only  the  first  opportunity  to  pounce  on 
Constantinople. 
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"  FoKTUXA  sicro  l(cta  nci^otia,  ct 
Ludum  iniiilcnlcm  ludere  pcriinaXf 
Traniinutat  incertof  honores. 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  bcnigna. 
Laiido  manentem  :  si  cblkrks  quatit 

FRyHAB,  RB8IUNO  fiUJB  DLDIT.  BT  MBA 
ViBTUrB  MB  IirVOliT0«  PROnAUQUlS 
PaUPBUBM  8INB  DOTS  QVJEMO.'* 

Hot.  Carm.  Lib.  tU.  49, 


The  uudulations  of  the  popular  ex- 
citement in  towDy  were  not  long  in 
reaching  the  calm  retreat  of  Titmouse 
in  Yorkshire.  To  say  nothing  of  his 
having  on  several  occasiuns  observed 
artists  busily  engaged  in  sketching 
different  views  of  the  Hall  and  its  sur- 
rounding scenery,  and,  on  cnquiry» 
discovered  that  they  were  sent  from 
town  for  the  express  purpose  of  pre- 
senting to  the  public  sketches  of  the 
"  residence  of  Mr  Titmouse,"  a  copy 
of  the  inimitable  performance  of  Mr 
Bladdery  Pip — viz.  "  Tivpitiwink," 
tenth  edition — was  sent  down  to  Mr 
Titmouse  by  Gammon ;  who  also  for- 
warded to  him,  from  time  to  time, 
newspapers  containing  those  para-< 
graphs  which  identified  Titmouse 
with  the  hero  of  the  novel,  and  also 
testified  the  profound  impression 
which  it  was  making  upon  the  think- 
ing classes  of  the  community.  Was 
Titmouse's  wish  to  witness  the  f«?r- 
ment  ho  had  so  unconsciously  produ- 
ced in  the  metropolis  unreasonable  ? 
Yatton  was  beginning  to  look  duller 
daily,  even  before  the  arrival  of  this 
stimulating  intelligence  from  town  ; 
Titmouse  feeling  quite  out  of  his  ele- 
ment. So — Gammon  uoii  coniradi" 
ccnte — up  came  Titmouse  to  town. 
If  he  had  not  been  naturally  a  fool, 
the  notice  he  attracted  in  Loudon 
must  soon  have  made  him  one.  lie 
had  been  for  coming  up  in  a  post- 
chaise  and  four ;  but  Gammon,  in  a 
letter,  succeeded  in  dissuading  him 
from  incurring  so  uselc^s  an  expense, 
assuring  him  that  men  of  as  high  con- 
sideration  as  himself,  constautly  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  safe  and  rapid 
transit  afforded  by  the  royal  mail.  His 
valet,  on  being  appealed  to,  corrobo- 
rated Mr  Gammon's  representations ; 
adding,  that  the  late  hour  in  the  evcii- 
ng  at  which  the  mail  arrived  iu  town, 
onld  effectually  shroud  him  from 
lUfo  olworvation.   Giving  aUlct  and 


repeated  orders  to  his  Talet  to  ^^^P^ 
him  at  once  "  in  a  firstpfAte  Weit-EiA 
hotelj"  the  haughty  lord  of  Yattoi^ 
plentifully  provided  with  clgarif  itep- 
ped  into  the  mailj  hit  tbM  penlMi 
upon  the  box-seat.  That  fanctiontij 
was  well  acqnunted  with  towDt  lad 
resolved  on  his  master's  taking  up 
his  quarters  at  the  Haroonrt  HotaLm 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bond  Sirset 
The  mail  passed  the  Peacock«  at 
Islington,  about  half-past  eight  o'- 
clock ;  and  long  before  they  hadieaeh- 
ed  even  that  point,  the  eager  and  anx- 
ious eye  of  Titmouse  had  been  on  the 
look-out  for  indications  of  his  celebrity. 
He  was,  however,  compelled  to  own 
that  both  people  and  places  seemed 
much  as  usual,  wearing  no  particular 
air  of  excitement.  He  was  a  little 
chagrined,  till  he  reflected  on  the  vul- 
gar Ignorance  of  the  movements  of  the 
great  for  which  the  easteru  regions  of 
the  metropolis  were  proverbial,  and 
also  ou  the  increasing  duskiness  of  the 
cvcninpr,  the  rapid  pace  at  which  the 
mail  rattled  along,  and  the  circum- 
stanec  of  his  being  couccaled  iobide. 
When  his  humble  hackney  coach  (its 
driver  a  feeble  old  man,  with  a  wi^p 
of  straw  for  a  hat-banJ,  and  sitting 
on  the  rieketty  box  like  a  heap  of  dir- 
ty old  clothes,  and  the  il^igicin^  aud 
limping  horses  looking  truly  miser- 
able objects)  had  rumbled  slowly  up 
to  the  lofty  and  gloomy  door  of  the 
liarcourt  Hotel,  it  seemed  to  excite  no 
notice  whctever.  A  tall  waiter,  iu  a 
plain  suit  of  black  evening  dress,  oouti- 
nued  standing  in  the  ample  doorway, 
eyeing  the  plebeian  vehicle  v/hich  had 
drawn  up  with  utter  indifference- 
conjecturing,  probably,  that  it  had 
come  to  the  wrong  door.  With  the 
same  air  of  provoking  supercilious- 
ness he  stood,  till  the  valet,  having 
jumped  down  from  his  seat  beside  the 
driver,  ran  up,  and  in  a  peremptory 
&v>Tl  ot  ^^^  Q\filvsim.<:d,  **  Ma  Tit- 
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E  of  Yattoii !"  This  stirred  the 
r  iDto  sometbiDg  like  energy, 
lere,  sir!"  called  out  Mr  Tit- 
e>  from  wilbiu  the  coach ;  and 
10  waiter's  slowly  approaching^ 
red  with  sufficiently  swaggering 
er  — "  Pray,  has  the  Earl  of 
Jlington  been  enquiring  for  me 
to-day  ?"  The  words  seemed  to 
to  like  magic*  converting  the 
a  addressed*  in  a  moment*  into  a 
—supple  and  obsequious, 
lis  lordship  has  not  been  hero  to- 
ur/' he  replied  in  a  low  tone* 
i  most  courteous  inclination ;  and 
f  opening  the  door*  and  noi«e- 

letting  down  the  steps.  "  Do 
light*  sir  ?" 

Vho — a — ^have  you  room  for  me* 
ij  fellow  there  ?'* 
)h  yes*  sir!  certainly. — Shall  I 
you  into  the  coffee-room,  sir  ?" 
'he  coffee-room  ?  Curse*  the  cof- 
om*  sir  I  Do  you  suppose  I'm  a 
ercial  traveller  ?  Sliow  me  into 
vate  room*  sir!"  The  waiter 
1  low ;  and  in  silent  surprise  led 
itmouso  to  a  very  spacious  and 
itljr  fumishedapartment— where, 
t  tno  blaze  of  six  wax  candles* 
ttended  by  three  waiters*  he  sup- 
in  hour  or  two  afterwards*  in 

state — retiring  about  eleven 
k  to  his  apartment*  overcome 
atigue*  and  br«uidy  and  water : 
;  fortunately  escaped  the  indig- 
f  being  forced  to  sit  in  the  samo 
where  an  English  nobleman*  one 
)  members  of  parliament*  and  a 
)  of  foreign  princes*  were  sitting 
g  their  claret*  some  writing  let- 
nd  others  conning  over  the  even- 
apers.  About  noon*  the  next 
ic  called  upon  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
on ;  and  though,  under  ordinary 
Qstancet**  his  lordship  would  have 
erod  the  visit  rather  unseason- 
10  nevertheless  received  his  for- 
I  and  now  truly  distinguished 
an  with  the  most  urbane  cordial- 
At  the  earl's  suggestion*  and 
ilr  Gammon's  concurrence*  Tit- 
*  within  about  a  week  after  his 
I  in  town,  took  chambers  iu  the 
y*  together  with  the  elegant 
ire  which  had  belonged  to  their 
nant,  a  young  officer  of  distinc- 
rho  had  shortly  before  suddenly 
.broad  upon  a  diplomatic  mis- 
Mr  Titmou'ic  soon  began  to  feel* 
•ous  wajTb,  the  distinction  which 
tacbed  to  Lis  name — commen* 
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cing,  as  ho  did  at  once*  the  gay  and 
brilliant  life  of  a  man  of  high  fashion, 
and  under  the  august  auspices  of  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington.  Like  as  a  cat* 
shod  with  walnut-shells  by  some  merry 
young  scapegrace*  doubtless  feels 
more  and  more  astonished  and  excited 
at  the  clatter  it  makes  In  scampering 
up  and  down  the  bare  echoing  floors 
and  staircases ;  so*  in  some  sort*  was 
it  with  Titmouse*  and  the  sudden  and 
amazing  eclat  with  which  all  his  ap- 
pearances and  movements  were  attend- 
ed in  the  regions  of  fashion.  *Tis  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  a  fooJ,  whe- 
ther yoa  laugh  with  him  or  at  him  ; 
so  as  that  you  do  but  laugh — an  ob- 
servadon  which  will  account  for  much 
of  the  conduct  both  of  Lord  Dred- 
dlington and  Titmouse.  In  this  short 
life*  and  dull  world*  the  thing  is— to 
create  a  sensation,  never  mind  how ; 
and  every  opportunity  of  doing  so 
should  be  gratefully  seized  hold  of* 
and  improved  to  tho  uttermost,  by 
those  who  have  nothing  else  to 
do,  and  have  an  inclination  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  tho  common 
herd  of  mankind.  Lord  Dreddling- 
ton had  got  so  inflated  by  the  atten- 
tion he  excited*  that  he  set  down  every 
thing  he  witnessed  to  tho  scoro  of  de- 
ference and  admiration .  His  self-  con- 
ceit was  so  intense*  that  it  consumed 
every  vestige  of  senso  he  had  about 
him.  He  stood  iu  solitary  grandeur 
upon  tho  lofty  pillar  of  his  pride,  inac- 
cessible to  lidiculc*  and  insensible  in- 
deed of  its  approach*  like  vanity  "  on 
a  monument  smiling  at"  £corn.  In- 
deedy 

"  ills  soul   was  liko  a  star^  nod    dwelt 
opart." 

He  did  not  conceive  it  possible  for  any 
one  to  laugh  at  /litn,  or  any  thing  ho 
might  choose  to  do,  or  auy  ono  he 
might  think  fit  to  associate  with  and 
introduce  to  the  notice  of  society— 
which  kind  office  he  forthwith  per- 
formed for  Titmouse,  with  whoso  odd 
person*  and  somewhat  eccentric  dross 
and  demeanour*  his  lordship  (who ima- 
gined that  the  same  operation  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  minds  of  other  people) 
was  growing  daily  moio  familiar. 
Thus,  that  which  had  at  first  so  shock- 
ed him,  he  got  at  length  thoroughly 
reconciled  to,  and  bcga.u  \ft  %\i5s^^\. 
whether  \l  "was  woV.  TSfi^axsv^^  Vj  ^^- 
mouse  out  of  a  iisa:vftv^  wi^ra^  "^^^  ^'J 
intrusive  opmvoii?^  oi  \\ie  ^«tv\>^^»«a 
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■howed  t  lofUncH  of  spirit  akin  to  bb  the  moiHnt  of  Mr  TitBoaw'i  «nt> 
ova.  Seaiilei,  in  another  point  of  ting  into  that  ncne  irf  hbfbfawHh 
Tiow — >nppi>*e  the  manner  and  ap-  aerabie  aerritudet  he  npeticacai  i 
pearance  of   TitmnoM  were   ever  m    gnrhof  delight  whlobwMNSnHtb 


abiard,  m  loag^  at  liis  lordship  choM  efface  all    reeoUectioa  of  tW  ^tn 

to  tolera'etbem,  wboihould  rentareto  priTstiaa,  and  iipMiliMMiB.  wdlwdC 

ffvinuj  tbem:   So  tbe  earl  asked  him  hia  earij  iajt.     Ttierawn 

fraquenil;  to  dinner,  look  him  with  "—  " — 

them  when  hi*  lord ihip  and  Ladf  Ce- 

eiliawentontinlheereningi;  gaTehIm 

a  icat  in  bii  earria^  in  goio;  down  to  monw  I "  Tav- 

tbeHouisi  and  iuTiledblm  taaecom-  himi  banseea 

panj  him  and  Ladf  Cecilia  whan  tboj  and  bn»tM  tq 

rither  droTe  or  rode  ronnd  tbe  Park  ;  erawdof  eoatoi 

ai  to  which  latter,  Timiouae'*  aMida-  blnahiD|r,  nd  j 

001  atlenlioD  at  the  riding-acbool  ena-  of  pleararahlt 

bled  bim  to  appear  on  horaeback  with-  fajling  the  mori 

out    bein^  //lariniffy    nneqoal  to  th«  neat.     "  Hop« 

management  of  hi»  rior«e,  which,  bow-  commmevd  Is  > 

ever,  he  once  or  twice  eontrired  to  It  added,  in  t '. 

giro  an   inclination  toward*  backing  that  Htnoma 

upon  thoM:  o(  LhiIv  Cecilia  and  the  nesa,"whatei 

earl.     Titmouse  happenin;;  to  let  (al^  do  for  jon,  air, 

at  the  earl's   table,  that  he   had  that  banding  him  ■ 

day  ordered  an  elegant  chariot  to  tie  Tmpccirul  ur, 

built  for  liim,  his   lordsliip  intimated  order  from  Mr 

that  a  cab  was  the  usual  turn-out  of  a  it  down  in  hi*  i 

bachelor  man  of  fashion ;  whereupon        "  Dear  me,  i 

Tiimouie  thcnextda]'  countermanded  aaid  Tag-ng,  i 

his  order,  ind  was  fortunateeoough  to  Titmouse,  bow 

secure  a  cab  which  had  jii*t  been  com-  door,  Ihn  boti 

pleted  fur  a  young  nobleman  who  was  mcDti  *■  1  neri 

unable  to  pay  for  it,  and  whom,  con^e-  turn-out  in  my 

qticutly,  the  huililer  did  not  cure  sbiiut         "  Yk — a — i. 

(UEappotiiliiig.  He  soon  provided  him-  well ;  but  that 

splfwithagreat horscundalilllctiger.  dirtied  one  ofl 

What  pen  can  dn  justice  to  the  feeU  him!"andhelo 

ingii  with  which  he  Hrst  sate  down  in        "  Oh  dear!— 

that  cab,  yielding  uponits  well-bulao-  it  off,  sir?    Do  .^.  .^-^  — 

ccd  spring?,  took  the  reins  from  hia         ■■  No,  it  don't  signify  nueh.    Bf 

little  tiger,  and  then  heard  Iiini  jump  the  way,  Mr  Tag-rag,"  added  Mr  Th- 

up  bi'hind  I  As  it  was  atrill'i  tooearly  mouse  in  a  drawling  way,  "all  wall 

for  the  I'ark,  ho  puddouly  licthoiight  at— at— dcmmeif  I'venot  thismotaeat 

himself  of  exhibiting   hit  splendnurs  furgot  the  name  of  your  place  b  tbi 

before  the  establish mrnt  ')f  Mr  Ta^-  country" — 

mar :  so  he  desired  his  little  imp  be-        "  Satin  Lodge,  aitr"  said  Tag-ng 

hiiiil  to    run    and  summon  his  valet,  meekly,  but  with  iaBnito  inward  iia* 

answer  In  a  question,  "  whether  there         "  Uh— ay,  to  be  sure.     One  IHd 

wHxn'l  sumcthing  wantint;  from  a  dro;-  'pon  my  soul,  such  a  lot  of  places— 

per  ur  hosier,"  was  informed  glibly,  but — ail  well  ?" 

that  sii  dijzi'n  of  beat  cambric  pocket-         "  All   Tery  welli  indeed,  sir  j  i»J 

handkercbiofii,  a  dozen  or  two  jiair  of  constantly  talking  of  you,  air." 
white  kid  gloves,  half-a-dozun  stocks,        "  Ah — welll    My  complimeoli"— 

and  various  olbcr  items  were  ■'  want-  here  he  drew  on  his  second  glove,  ibI 

ing  " — (i.  t.  by  the  valet  himself,  for  moved  towards  bis  cab.  Tag-rag  ae- 

Tilmouso  was  already  sufficiently  pro-  cnmpanyinghim — "  glad  they're  wdl. 

vided.)   Off,  however,  he  drove,  and  If  ever  I'm  driving   that  way— good 

succeeded  at  length  in   reaching  the  day  I "     In  popped  Titmoiua cra^ 

Uxford    Street   establishment,   before  went  hiBwhip---aWBy  darted  the  faoiM 

the  door  of  which  five  or  six  earriagea  . — Tag-rag  fullowiug   it  with  U  ad- 

mn  eiaadiog,     1  ehuuld  Bay  thaX,  aX  ounng  and  anziom  ay*. 
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'  Titmouse  sate  in  liis  now  tc- 
his  way  to  the  Park,  dressed 
Tcme  of  the  mode,  his  glossy 
led  sideways  on  his  bushy, 
J,  but  somewhat  mottled  hair  ; 
it  lined  with  velvet ;  his  full 
L'k>  spangled  with  inwrought 
rers,  and  with  two  splendid 
oeeted  together  with  delicate 
old  chains;  his  shirt-collars 
iwn  over  his  stock ;  his  chased 
lass  stuck  in  his  right  eye ;  the 
ibands  of  his  shirt  turned  hack 
coat  cuffs ;  and  his  hands  in 
id  gloves,  holding  his  whip 
I :  when  he  considered  the  ex- 
gure  he  must  thus  present  to 
fall  beholders,  and  gave  them 
r  gazing  at  him  with  the  same 
irhich  similar  sights  had,  but 
nths  before,  called  forth  in  his 
\g  breast,  his  little  cup  of  hap« 
aa  full,  and  even  brimming 
?hi8,  though  I  doubt  whether 
ust  reflection,  was  still  a  very 
)ne ;  for  he  knew  what  his 
ings  werCf  though  not  how 
d  absurd  they  were,  and  of 
idged  of  others  by  himself.   If 
[utsof  Whigboroufirh,  with  his 
)  a-year,  and  .5000  indepen- 
sra  at  his  command,  were  on 
down  to  the  House,  absorbed 
liety  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
eat  he  was  going  to  make  to 
ster,  that,  unless  he  had  a  few 
ry  leaves  promised  him,  he 
jel  it  his  duty  to  record  his 
inst  the  great  bill  for  **  Giving 
Khj  Every  Thing, ^^  which  stood 
rd  reading  that  evening;  or  if 
Duke  of  Thunderbolt,  a  glance 
!  eye,  or  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
;ht  up  an  European  war,  and 
3  balancing  in   his  mind  the 
iliions  of  mankind,  as  depend- 
I  his  iiat  for  peace  or  war— I 
if  both  or  either  of  these  per- 
had  passed  or  met  Titmouse, 
cabs,  which  they  were  me- 
ly    urging    onward,    so    ab- 
the   while    with    their    own 
I,  that  they  scarce  knew  whe- 
y  were  in  a  cab  or  a  hand- 
in  which  latter,  had  it  been 
eir  gates,  either  of  them  might 
straction  have  seated  himself ; 
e's  superior  acquaintance  with 
nature  assured  him  that  the 
his  tip-top  turn-out  could  not 
trading  their  attention,  and 
ieir pride.    Whether  Milton, 
B  desolate  iisiand,  but  with 


the  means  of  writing  Paradise  LoHf 
would  have  done  so,  had  he  beeneer* 
tain  tiiat  no  human  eye  would  ever 
peruse  a  line  of  it ;  or  whether  Mr 
Titmouse,  had  he  been  suddenly  de- 
posited, in  his  splendid  cab,  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert  of  Sahara,  with  not 
one  of  his  species  to  fix  an  envying 
eye  upon  him,  would  nevertheless  have 
experienced  a  great  measure  of  satis- 
faction, I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Ae^ 
however,  every  condition  of  life  has 
its  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  so,  if 
Titmouse  had  been  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  aforesaid  desert  at  the  time 
when  ho  was  last  before  the  reader^ 
instead  of  dashing  along  Oxford  Street, 
he  would  have  escaped  certain  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  he  presently 
encountered.     Had  an  ape,  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  science  of  driving, 
been  put  into  Titmouse's  place,  he 
would  probably  have  driven  much  in 
the  same  style,  though  he  would  have 
had  greatly  the  advantage  over  his 
rival  in  respect  of  his  simple  and  na- 
tural appearance;  being,  to  tho  eye 
of  correct  taste,  "  when  unadorned, 
adorned  the  most.*'     Mr  Titmouse,  in 
spite  of  the  assistance  to  his  sight 
which  he  derived  from  his  glass,  was 
continually  coming  into  collision  with 
tho  vehicles  which  met  and  passed 
him,  on  his  way  to  Cumberland  Gate. 
He  got  into  no  fewer  than  four  distinct 
rows  (to  say  nothing  of  the  flying 
curses  which  he  received  in  passing) 
between  tho  point  I  have  named  and 
Mr  Tag-rag's  premises.     But  as  he 
was  by  no  means  destitute  of  spirit,  he 
sate  in  his  cab,  on  these  four  occasions, 
cursing  and  blaspheming  like  a  little 
fiend,  till  he  almost  brought  tears  of 
vexation  into  the  eyes  of  one  or  two 
of  his  opponents,  (cads,  cab-drivers, 
watermen,    hackney-coachmen,    car- 
ters, stage-coachmen,  market-garden- 
ers, and  draymen,)  who  unexpectedly 
found  their  own  weapons — i.  e.  slang 
— wielded  with  such  superior  power 
and  eflect,  fur  once  in  a  way,  by  a 
swell — an  aristocrat.  The  more  manly 
of  his  opponents  were  filled  with  secret 
respect    for  the   possessor    of   such 
powers.     Still  it  was  unpleasant  for  a 
person  of  Mr  Titmouse's  distinction 
to  be  engaged  in  these  conflicts ;  and 
he  would  have  given  the  world  to  be 
able  to  coTic\\iet  V\\%  e^ixk^icvx.  %^  ^«t  ^a^Va 
summon  V\\s  \\VV\«  ^:\%«^T  WC««v^  ^^^ 
8urret\v\cT  lo  YvW  liX^^  tcvw».    ^vtfsck  -a. 
rid\cu\ou»  eonfettSvoTL  ol  Va*  ^T^>JS 
capacity,  Yioi«cN«x»  V-?^  ^w^\iiqX.>2s»> 
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of,  and  he  g^ot  into  several  little  dis- 
tiirbancca  iu  the  i*iirk ;  af^er  which  he 
drove  home  :  the  battered  cab  had  to 
be  taken  to  the  maker *i$i  where  the 
injuries  it  had  sustained  were  repaired 
for  the  trifiing  sum  of  twenty  ])uundif. 
The  eminent  position  secured  for 
Titmouse  by  the  masterly  genius  of 
Mr  Hladderv  Pip>  was  continued  and 
strengthened  by  much  more  substantial 
claims  upon  the  respect  of  socictyy 
possessed  by  the  iirst-named  gentle- 
man. Humour  is  a  dame  that  always 
look  at  objects  through  very  strong 
magnifying  glasses ;  and  guided  by 
what  she  saw^  she  soon  gave  out  that 
Titmouse  was  patron  of  three  bo- 
ronglis,  had  a  clear  rent-roll  of  thirty 
thousand  a- year,  and  had  already  re<* 
ceived  noarly  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  hard  cash  from  the  previous 
proprietor  of  his  estates,  iis  a  compen- 
sation for  the  back  rents,  which  that 
usjiirper  had  been  ft>r  so  many  years 
iu  the  receipt  of.  Then  ho  was  very 
near  in  succession  to  the  ancient  and 
distinguished  liarony  of  Drelincourt, 
and  the  extensive  es»tates  thereto  an- 
nexed, lie  wjis  young  ;  by  no  means 
ill-looking ;  and  was — unmarried.  Un- 
der the  mask  of  /in"r*:ti  and  eccentri- 
city, it  was  believed  that  he  concealed 
great  natural  acutencss,  for  the  ])ur- 
posc  of  ascertaining  who  were  his  real 
and  who  only  his  pretended  friends  and 
well-wibhers  ;  and  tliat  his  noble  re- 
latives had  given  in  to  his  littlo 
scheme  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him 
in  the  important  discovery  upon 
which  ho  was  bent.  Intinito  etTect  was 
thus  given  to  the  EarFs  introductions. 
Wherever  Titmouse  went  he  found 
new  and  delightful  ac(|uaintanccs ; 
and  invitations  to  dinners,  balls,  routs, 
soirees,  came  showering  daily  into  his 
rooms  at  the  Albany,  where  also  were 
left  innumerable  cards,  bearing  names 
of  very  high  fashion.  All  who  had 
daughters  or  sisters  in  the  market, 
paid  eager  and  persevering  court  to 
Mr  Titmouse,  and  still  more  so  to  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  Lady  Ce- 
cilia, his  august  sponsors  ;  so  that — 
such  being  the  will  of  that  merry  jade 
Fortune— they  who  had  once  regard- 
ed him  OS  an  object  only  of  shudder- 
ing disgust  and  ineffable  contempt, 
and  had  been  disposed  to  order  their 
servants  to  show  him  out  again  into 
the  btreets,  were  now,  in  a  raawivcT, 
mngnifitd  and  made  honour ahlc  \^^ 
wvHBS  of  their  comiexiou  vi\iV\  \A\u 


or  rather,  soclctVj  through  his  i&eics. 
had  become  suddenly  sensible  ofi)» 
commanding  cjualities  and  preteibiiai 
of  the  Karl  of  Dreddlington  and  tbe 
Lady  Cecilia.      In   the  ball-room-^t 
Almacks'  even -^  how    many  toid{ 
men,  handsome,  accompUsheid,  udi 
real  consequence,  applied  in  vaia  k 
the  hand  of  haughty  beauty,  vUck 
Mr  Titmouse  had  only  to  aik  fbr^ai 
have!      Whoso    was    the  openW 
into  which  he  might  not  drop  at 
welcome  Tislter,  and  be  seen  kmigll 
in  envied  familiarity  with  iti  ha'Ji 
brilliant  inmates  ?     Were  then  ■! 
mothers  of  liigh    fashloDt  of  iM* 
pride,  of  soundings  ranl^  who  «M 
have  humbled  themselTei  belon  11^ 
mouse,  if  thereby  he  could  have  li» 
brought  a  suitor  to  the  feet  of  ow  if 
their  daughters  ?    But  it  was  not  sitf 
the  fair  sex  alono  that  the  magie  rf 
Mr  Titmouse's  name  and  pretCDMi 
had  obtained  this  great  and  smUei 
ascendency,  he  excited  no  small  il* 
tention  among  men  of  fashion— graft 
numbers  of  whom  quickly  reoogiM 
in  him  one  very  fit  to  become  thdr 
butt  and  their  dupe.      What  signified 
it  to  men  secure  of  their  own  pofiiiioa 
in  society,  that  they  were  seen  openlf 
associating  with  one  so  outrageoadr 
absurd  in  his  dress — and  Tulgar  aiH 
ignorant  beyond  all    example?     So 
long  as  he  bled  freely,  and  trotted  oflt 
briskly  and  willingly,  hb  eccentrio- 
ties  could  be  not  merely  tolerated,  bit 
humoured.     Take,  for  instance,  the 
gay  and  popular    Marquxs   Gasts- 
Jal'nks  i)e  MiLLEFLEuiis  ;  but  be  if 
worth  a  word  or  two  of  descriptioo, 
because  of  the  position  he  had  con- 
trived to  acquire  and  retain,  and  tbe 
influence  which  he  managed  to  exercise 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  London 
society.     The  post  he  was  anxious  to 
secure  was  that  of  the  leader  of  tvn; 
and  he  wished  it  to  appear  that  due 
was  the  solo  object  of  his  ambition. 
While,  however,  he  affected  to  be  en- 
tirely engrossed  by  such  matters  as 
devising  new  and  exquisite  variations 
of  dress  and  cijuipage,  he  wus,  in  real- 
ity, bent  upon  graver  pursuits — upon 
gratifying  his  own  licentious   tastes 
and  inclinations  with  secrecy  and  im- 
punity. He  despised  folly,  cultivating 
and  practising  only  vice,'  in  which  ho 
was.  In  a  manner,  an  epicure.     He 
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>d,  of  exquisite  tact>  of  most  re- 
taste  ;  there  was  a  slight  ful- 
ind  puffiness  about  his  featureSf 
pression  in  his  eye,  which  spoke 
tiety — and  the  fact  was  so.  He 
a  very  proud,  selfish,  heartless, 
n ;  but  these  qualities  he  con- 
l  to  disguise  from  many  of  even 
ost  intimate  associates.  An  ob- 
f  constant  anxiety  to  him  was,  to 
tiate  himself  with  the  younger 
ireaker  branches  of  the  aristo- 
■9  in  order  to  secure  a  distin- 
ed  status  in  society ;  and  he  suc- 
d.  To  gain  this  point,  he  taxed 
s  resources :  never  were  so  ex- 
ely  blended,  as  in  his  instance, 
a  view  to  securing  his  influencef 
oaliUes  of  dictator  and  parasite ; 
Iways  appeared  the  agreeable 
of  those  whom,  for  his  life,  he 
.  not  seriously  have  offended. 
had  no  fortune;  no  visible 
8  of  making  money — did  not 
>ly  sponge  upon  his  friends- 
ill  into  conspicuous  embarrass- 
s ;  yet  he  always  lived  in  luxury 
hout  money,  he  in  some  incon- 
blo  manner  always  contrived  to 
the  possession  of  money *8  worth, 
ad  a  magical  power  of  soothing 
ileus  tradesmen.  He  had  a  knack 
rays  keeping  himself,  his  clique, 
ayings  and  doings,  before  the 
f  the  public,  in  such  a  manner  as 
isfy  it  that  he  was  the  acknow- 
d  leader  of  fashion  ;  yet  it  was 
'  no  such  thing,  it  was  a  false 
in — there  being  all  the  difference 
;cn  him  and  a  man  of  real  consc- 
;e  in  society,  that  there  is  between 
and  real  pearl,  between  paste 
iamond.  It  was  true  that  young 
df  sounding  name  and  title  were 
lo  be  found  in  his  train,  thereby 
g  real  countenance  to  one  from 
1  they  fancied  that  they  them- 
\  derived  celebrity ;  thus  enabling 
:o  effect  a  lodgment  in  the  out- 
)  of  aristocracy ;  but  he  could  not 
rate  inland,  so  to  speak,  any  more 
foreign  merchants  could  advance 
er  than  to  Canton,  in  the  domiu- 
of  the  Emperor  of  China.  He 
only  tolerated  in  the  regions  of 
iristocracy — a  fact  of  which  he 
a  very  galling  consciousness, 
ph  it  did  not  apparently  disturb 
quanimity,  or  intcrrui)t  the  sjs 
lie  and  refined  sycophancy  by 
J  alone  ho  could  secure  his  pre- 
f5  position.     With  some  sad  ex- 


ceptions, I  think  that  Great  Britain 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  aristo* 
cracy :  I  do  not  speak  now  of  thoia 
gaudy  flaunting  personages,  of  either 
sex,  who,  by  their  excesses  or  eccen- 
tricities, are  eternally  obtruding  them- 
selves, their  manners,  dress,  and  equi- 
page, upon  the  ear  and  eye  of  the 
public  ;  but  of  those  who  occupy  their 
exalted  sphere  in  simplicity,  in  calm- 
ness, and  in  unobtrusive  dignity  and 
virtue.  I  am  no  flatterer  or  idolater 
of  the  aristocracy.  I  have  a  profound 
sense  of  the  necessity  and  advantage 
of  the  institution :  but  I  could  pay  its 
members,  personally,  an  honest  hom- 
age only,  after  a  stem  and  keen  scni- 
tiny  into  their  personal  pretensions ; 
thinking  of  them  ever  in  the  spirit  of 
those  memorable  words  of  Scripture — 
*'  Vnto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of 
him  shall  be  much  required,"  and  that 
not  hereafter  only,  but  here  also.  No 
one  would  visit  their  faults  and  follies 
with  a  more  unsparing  severity  than 
I ;  yet  making  all  just  allowances  for 
their  peculiar  perils  and  temptations, 
exposed  as  they  are,  especially  at  the 
period  of  their  entrance  upon  life,  to 
sedulous  and  systematic  sycophancy, 
too  often  also  to  artful  and  designing 
profligacy,  can  any  thing  excite 
greater  indignation  and  disgust  in  the 
mind  of  a  thoughtful  and  independent 
observer,  than  those  instances,  occa- 
sionally exhibited,  of  persons  imagin- 
ing that  the  possessors  of  rank  enjoy 
a  sort  of  prescriptive  immunity  from 
the  consequences  of  misconduct  ?-^> 

'* — Si  pnecipitom   rapit  ambitus    atquo 

libido— 
Incipit  ipsorum  contra  te  stare  parentnm 
Nobilitas,  elaramqae  facera  prwferre  pu- 

dcndis. 
Omne  animi  vitium  tarlo  conspectius  in  so 
Ciimen  hahct,  quanto  major  qui  peccat 

habetur." 

To  a  thoughtless,  an  insolent,  a  pro- 
fligate nobleman,  I  choose  to  address 
the  dignified  reproofs  of  the  same  stern 
satirist — 

—  •*  Tumca   alto    Drusorum   sanguine 

tanquam, 
Fcceris  ipso  aliquid  propter  quod  nobilis 

esses. 
— Miscrum  est  olionsc  ineumbere  fama*, 
No  collnpsa  ruanl  subductis  tecta  columnis. 
— Ergo,  ut  mireitvuT  te,  nwv  Voa*,  \ft\TKQKDk. 

a\iqu\d  da, 
Quod  poasim  tlVuW^  \iv^\<iet^^  ^\trX«i  V^- 

nores, 
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Quot  illiii  damuH,  et  ilcdimus.  quihui  uiii- 
nia  (l('l)i*9. 

.Kh'i'h'  f'unlUs,  VnU'ini'tijU'.  'uma  ca- 
(^'ifui  te,   Tha-iiUe  suntltm,    ^iro'.lucat 

« 

And  I  shall  sum  up  wliat  1  have  to 
Bay  upon  this  licad,  in  tho  notable 
lanp:uiL(^c  of  the  tine  old  HUhop 
Hall  :— 

*<  1  cunfi'dse  I  cannot  honour  blood 
ivithout  good  (pialities  ;  nor  »pare  \U 
it\i\\  ill.  There  U  nuthint^  that  1  do 
more  desire  to  be  tauKrht,  than  what  U 
true  nubility  :  what  thanko  is  it  to  you 
that  you  are  htun  well:  If  you  could 
have  lost  tills  i)riviU'tre  of  nature,  1  fearo 
you  had  not  hern  thus  far  noble  :  that 
you  may  not  plead  (l('^e^t,  you  hadthU 
bctori'  you  WiTi*  ;  loii^  i-re  you  could 
eiiliLT  know  or  firevcnt  it.  Vuu  are 
deceived  if  you  think  this  any  other 
than  the  hniltf  i»f  {gentility.  The  life 
and  snntt:  of  it  is  in  noble  and  viriuoiis 
dis|ioMtion8,  in  <;.'illantnesse  of  spirit 
without  hanglitiuc^i^Cy  without  ium)- 
Icnee,  without  scornful  overlincsse ; 
bhortly,in  generous  qualities,  earriaf>:ey 
actions.  Sec  your  error,  and  know 
that  this  demeanor  doth  not  answer 
an  iiimest  iurth.*'  f 

Siith  are  ;////  sentiments — those  of 
a  contented  nieuibcr  of  the  middle 
classes,  with  whom  are  all  his  best  and 
deun'.<rt  sympathich  ;  and  who  feels  as 
stern  a  pride  in  his  ''  Order/*  and  de- 
termination to  **  {^f'WflOi/  it,'*  as  ever 
was  felt  ur  avowed  by  the  haughtiest 
uribtocrat  for  /its;  of  one  who  with 
very  little  personal  acquaintanee  with 
the  ari.Htocracy*  has  yet  had  many  op- 
portunities of  observing  their  conduct ; 
auil  sincerely  and  cheerfully  expret?ses 
bis  belief,  that  very,  very  many  of  them 
are  worthy  of  all  that  they  cnjtiy — 
are  bri^i^ht  patterns  of  honour,  genero- 
sity, loyalty,  and  virtue  ;  that,  indeed, 
of  by  far  the  jjrcatcr  proportion  of 
them  it  may  be  said  that  they 

"  Have  home  their  facuhics  go  mcc-k — 

havo  hoen 
So  clear  in  thoir  great  office,   that  their 

virtuni 
Will  plead  like  anguU ;" 
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and  fin  ally  9  1  say  these  are  the  eeaii- 
nients  of  ono  who,  if  their  order  wen 
ill  jeopardy,  wuuld,  with  the  imnitDaB 
majority  of  his  brethren  of  the  middii 
chides,  freely  shed  his  blood  in  d^ 
fence  of  that  order  ;  for  their  preaerri- 
tion  is  essential  to  the  well-being  U 
society,  and  their  priviiegei  anmllr 
ours. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  llih 
quis.     The  meant  to  which,  u  I  fan 
above  explained,  he  retorted  for  Ai 
purpose,  secured  him  a  certun  ipitai 
of  permanent  popularitv.     In  aitM 
of  dress  and  equip^e,  he  could  nriff 
set  the  fashion  ;  and  heUng 
of  a  practical   humoriat,  and 
of  frequent  exhibitions  of  hb 
in  onler  to  enhancse  hit 
with  his  patrons— and  also  grs^tlja^ 
plauded  and  indulg^ed  by  Uie  tiMH- 
people  profiting   by  the  TSgaiMif 
fdshion,  he  was  very  capricions  ii  tfa 
exercise  of  his  influence.     He  isiiii 
the  opportuuity  of  the  advent  of  aj 
little  hero,  to  display  his  powen  ntj 
decisively.     Ho  waved  his  wand  our 
Titmouse,  and  instantly  transfurt^ 
a  little  ass  into  a  great  lion.    'Twii 
the  Maniuis,  who  with  his  own  band 
sketched  (jfl'^  from  fancy,  the  portrut 
of  Titmouse,  causing  it  to  be  eabibil- 
cd  in  almost  every  bookseller's  Aof 
window.     He  knew  that,  if  he  duM 
to  make  his  apjiearauce  once  or  twice 
in  the  Parks,  and  leading  streets  tsd 
squares,  in — for  instance — the  full  asd 
imposingeveuing  costume  of  the  clovn 
at  the  theatre,  with  painted  face,  ca- 
pacious white  inexpressibles, and  taste- 
ful jacket — within  a  few   days'  timi 
several    thousands   of   clowns    wuuli! 
make  their  appearance    about  to«n, 
turning    it  into  a  vast    pantomime. 
Could    a   moro  striking    instance  of 
the   Marquis's  power  in    such    mat- 
ters  have  been  exhibited,  than  tiuc 
which    had  actually  occurred  in  tbi? 
case   of  Titmouse  y     Soon   after  tha 
novel   of  Tippitiwink   had    rendenf<l 
our  friend  an  object  of  public  iDterefti 
the  Manpiis  happened,  somewhere  or 
other,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  pre- 
posterous little  ape.     His  keen  ey£ 
cautrht  all  Titmouse's  personal  pct-u- 
liarities  at  a  glance ;  and  a  day  or  two 
afrer wards  appeared  in  public,  a  sort 
uf  splendid  edition  of  Titmouse^ wuii 
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quizzing-glass  stuck  in  his  eye  and 
cigar  in  bis  mouth  ;  taper  ebony  cane  ; 
tight  surtoutj  with  the  snowy  corner 
of  a  white  handkerchief  peeping  out  of 
the  outside  breas^ pocket;  hat  with 
scarce  any  riiUf  perched  slantingly  on 
his  head ;  satin  stock  bespangled  with 
inwrought  gold  flowers;  shirt-collar 
turned  down;  and  that  inimitable 
strut  of  his  I — 'Twas  enough;  the 
thoughtful  young  men  about  town 
were  staggered  for  a  moment;  but 
thoir  tenses  soon  returned.  The  Mar- 
quia  had  set  the  thing  going;  and 
iritfain  three  days'  time,  that  bitter 
Wiff  had  called  forth  a  flight  of  TiU 
mie9  that  would  have  reminded  you, 
lor  a  moment,  of  the  viiitation  of  lo- 
custs brought  upon  Kgypt  by  Moses. 
Thus  was  brought  about  the  state  of 
things  reeorded  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  portion  of  this  history.  As 
soon  as  the  Marquis  had  seen  a  few 
of  the  leading  fools  about  town  fairly 
in  the  fashion*  he  resumed  his  former 
rigid  simplicity  of  attire,  and,  accom- 

Sanied  by  a  friend  or  two  in  his  con- 
dence*  walked  about  the  town  en- 
joying his  triumph;  witnessing  his 
trophies— ««  Tittlebats "  and  "Tit- 
mouse-ties" filling  tho  shop  windows 
on  the  week-days,  and  peopling  the 
streets  on  Sundays.  The  Marquis  was 
not  long  in  obtaining  an  introduction 
to  the  quaint  little  millionaire ^  whose 
reputation  he  had,  conjointly  with  his 
distinguished  friend  Mr  Bladdery  Pip, 
contributed  so  greatly  to  extend.  Tit- 
mouse, who  had  often  heard  of  him, 
looked  upon  him  with  inconceivable 
reverence,  and  accepted  an  invitation 
to  one  of  the  Marquis*s  recherche  Sun- 
day dinners,  with  a  sort  of  tremulous 
ecstasy.  Thither,  on  the  appointed 
day,  he  went  accordingly,  and,  by  his 
original  humour,  afforded  infinite 
amusement  to  tho  Marquis*s  other 
g^uests.  'Twas  lucky  for  Titmouse 
that,  getting  dreadfully  drunk  very 
early  in  the  evening,  ho  was  quite 
incapacitated  from  accompanying  his 
brilliant  and  good  natured  host  to  one 
or  two  scenes  of  fashionable  entertain- 
ment, as  had  been  arranged,  in  St 
James's  Street. 

Now,  do  let  us  pause  to  asL  whe- 
ther this  poor  little  creature  was  not 
to  be  pitied?  Did  he  not  seem  to 
have  been  plucked  out  of  his  own 
sphere  of  safe  and  comparatively  hap- 
py  obscurity,  only  in  order  to  become 
every  one's  game-^an  object  of  every 


body's  cupidity  and  cruelty  ?   May  he 
not  be  compared  to  the  flying  fish, 
who,  springing  out  of  the  water  to 
avoid  his  deadly  pursuer  there,  is  in- 
stantly pounced  upon  by  his  ravenous 
assailants  in  the  air?    In  the  low^, 
and  in  the  upper  regions  of  society, 
was  not  this  the  condition  of  poor 
TiUlebat  Titmouse?     Was   not    his 
long  coveted  advancement  merely  a 
transition  from  scenes  of  vulgar  to 
refined  rapacity  ?    Had  he,  ever  since 
**  luck  had  happened  to  him,"  had  one 
iingle/henflf  to  whisper  in  his  ear  one 
word  of  pity  and    of  disinterested 
counsel?     In  the   splendid    regions 
which  he  had  entered,  who  regarded 
him  otherwise  than  as  a  legitimate 
object  for  plunder  or  ridicule,  the  lat- 
ter disguised  by  the  designing  only  ? 
Was  not  even  his  dignified  and  exem- 
plary old  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Drcd- 
olington.  Right  Honourable  as  he  was, 
influenced  solely  by  considerations  of 
paltry  self-interest  ?    Had  he  not  his 
own  ridiculous  and  mercenary  dci^igns 
to  accomplish,  amidst  all  the  attentions 
he  vouchsafed  to  bestow  upon  Tit- 
mouse?    'Twas,  I  think,  old  Hobbes 
of  Malmesbury  who  held,  that  the 
natural  state  of  mankind  was  one  of 
war   with   each    other.     One   really 
sees  a  good  deal  in  life,  especially 
after  tracing  the  progress  of  society, 
that  would   seem  to  give   some  co- 
lour to  so  strange  a  notion.    'Twas, 
of  course,  at  first  a  matter  of  down- 
right fisticuffs — of  physical  strife,  oc- 
casioned, in  a  great  measure,  by  our 
natural  tendencies,  according  to  him  of 
Malmesbury  ;  and  aggravated  by  tho 
desire  every  body  had,  to  take  away 
from   every  body  else  what    he  had. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  drop  of  unclean 
water  through  the  medium  of  the  as- 
tounding hydro-oxygen   microscope, 
and  shuddered  at  sight  of  the  fright- 
ful creatures  there  made  apparent — 
a  spectacle  which  must  have  brought 
tears  of  delight  into  the  eyes  of  the 
old  philosopher  1  have  been  mention- 
ing, on  account  of  the  vivid  illustra- 
tion it  would  have  afiorded  of   his 
theory  ?  1  have  several  times  witness- 
ed what  I  am  alluding  to,  and  I  al- 
ways  think,  when   I  see  the  direful 
conflict  that  goes  on  in  these  drops  of 
water,  "  when   Greek  meets  Greek," 
of  Titmouse  and  his  enemies.     l\\  \!qa 
progress  o^  socXol'j  -v^Xvv*^*  vcva-^GSifta.* 
sure,  dro^V^OL  xYve  ^V'^w.A  V*^  <a>'^\«k 
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scratcliingfy  kickin{^»  biting,  andknuck- 
ing  down  ono  another,  true  to  the  uri- 
ginal  principles  of  our  nature,  we  arc 
all  endeavouring  to  circumvent  ono 
another  ;  every  body  is  tryini^  to  take 
every  body  in  ;  the  nionieut  that  one 
of  us  has  got  together  a  thing  or  two, 
ho  is  pounced  upon  by  his  neighbour, 
who  in  his  turn  falls  a  prey  to  another, 
and  so  on  in  endless  succession.  Wo 
cannot  help  ourselves,  though  we  aro 
jiplitting  our  heads  to  discover  de- 
vices, by  way  of  laws,  to  restrain  this 
propensity  of  our  nature:  it  will  not 
do ;  we  arc  all  overreaching,  cheating, 
swindling,  robbing  one  another,  and,  if 
necessary,  are  ready  to  maim  and  mur- 
der one  auDther  in  the  prosecution  of 
our  d(.*si>:ns.  So  is  it  with  nations  as 
with  individu.'ils,  and  minor  collections 
of  individuals.  Truly,  tnilv,  we  are 
a  ]>recious  set,  whether  the  sage  of 
Malnie.sbiiry  be  right  or  wrong  in  his 
speculatioii<(. 

Tlie  more  that  the  Karl  and  Lady 
Ocilia  perceived  of  'ritinouse'spojm- 
larity,  tho  more  eagtr  were  they  in 
paraduig  their  connexion  wiih  him, 
and  openly  investing  him  with  tlie 
character  of  a  ])roti'ge.  In  addition 
to  this,  tho  La<iy  (Vciiia  had  be- 
gun to  have  now  and  then  a  glim- 
mering notion  of  tho  olyects  whicli 
tlie  earl  was  contemplating.  If  tho 
carl  tonk  him  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  havitig  s(>cured  him  a 
place  at  the  bar,  would,  immediately 
on  entering,  walk  up  to  him,  and  bo 
seen  for  some  time  con<lescendinply 
pointing  out  to  him  the  ditferent  peers 
by  nunc,  as  they  entered,  and  ex- 
plaining to  his  intelligent  auditor  tho 
])erioi1,  and  mode,  and  cause,  of  the 
creation  and  accession  of  many  of  them 
to  their  honours,  and  al^o  the  forms, 
ceremonies,  and  routine  of  business  in 
the  House  ;  so  Lady  Cecili;!  was  not 
remiss  in  availing  hcr-elf,  in  her  way, 
of  the  little  opportunities  which  pre- 
sented themselves.  She  invited  him, 
for  instance,  ono  day  early  in  tlic 
week  to  accompany  them  to  church 
on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  and  during 
the  interval  gave  out  amongst  her  in- 
timate friends  that  they  might  expect 
to  see  Mr  Titmouse  in  her  papa's  pew. 
He  accepted  the  invitation ;  and,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  appointed  hour, 
might  have  been  seen  in  the  carl's  car- 
rhigc,  driving  to  afternoon  bcrvvce  iv\. 
tho  /{evorend  ^louvuisr.  \i-.iArfA 
cliapoi^/ioscmary   Chapc\,  uoblt  ^l 


James's  Square.  ' Twas  a  fa.«hioDable 
chapel,  a  chapel  i-f  Kasv ;  rightly  «u 
called,  for  it  was  a  very  lasy  mode  uf 
wor.-^hip,  discipline,  and  doctrioe  that 
wa5  there  practiscil  and  inculcated. 
If  I  may  not  irreverently  adopt  tb* 
language  of  scripture,  but  apply  it 
very  differently,  I  should  say  that  }is 
Morphine  Velvet's  yoke  vas  terjf 
"  easy,"  bis  burden  rrry  •*  ligfaL" 
He  was  a  popular  preacher  ;  middle- 
aged  ;  sleek,  serone,  solemn  id  Ui 
person  and  demcauour.  He  had  i 
very  gcntlcmanliko  appearance  in  tbt  \ 
pulpit  and  reading-  desk.  Thers  vii  i 
a  sort  of  soothing',  winning,  elsgud' 
and  tenderness  in  the  tone  andnai- 
uer  in  which  ho  prayed  and  hetoi^ 
his  dearly- beloved  brethren,  as  nuBj 
as  were  there  present,  to  aceonipiiiy 
him,  their  bland  and  grracoful  pastoff 
to  the  throne  of  tho  heavenly  gnoe. 
Fit  leader  was  ho  of  such  a  flock '  H« 
read  tlie  ])rayerfli,rcmarkab]7  veil, in i 
(juietand  subdued  tone,  verydistioetlj, 
and  with  marked  emphasis  and  into- 
nation, having  sedulously  studied  hoir 
to  read  tiie  service  under  a  crack  thea- 
trical teacher  of  elocution,  who  had 
given  him  several  *'  points'* — in  fact, 

a  new   reading   entirely of  one  of 

the  clauses  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
which,  he  had  the  gratification  of  per- 
ceiving, produced  a  striking',  if  not, 
intleed,  a  s>tartlinff  offt-et.  On  the 
littlo  finger  of  the  hand  which  he 
used  most,  was  to  be  observed  the 
sparkle  of  a  diamond  ring- ;  and  there 
was  a  sort  of  careless  grace  in  the 
curl  of  his  hair,  which  it  had  taken 
his  hair-dresser  at  least  half  an  hour, 
before  Mr  Morphine's  leaving  home 
for  Ills  chapel,  to  effect.  In  the  pulpit 
he  was  calm  and  flucut.  He  rightly 
considered  that  the  pulpit  ought  not 
to  he  the  scene  for  attempting  intel- 
lectual disjday ;  he  took  cire,.  there- 
fore, that  there  should  be  nothing  in 
his  sermons  to  arrest  the  understand- 
ing, or  unprofitably  occupy  it,  ad- 
dressing himself  entirely  to  the  feel- 
in;rs  and  fancy  of  bis  cultivated 
audience,  in  frequently  interesting 
compositions.  On  tho  occasion  I  am 
speaking  of,  he  took  for  his  text  a 
fearful  passage  of  Scripture,  2  Cor.iv. 
3.—"  But  if  our  gospel  be  hid^  it  ii 
hid  to  them  that  arc  lost,**  If  any 
words  were  calculated  to  startle  such 
?i  ec>w^vc^;!A,W\  ^%  vas  arrayed  before 
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eir  minister  to  have  looked  round 
and  trembled  ?  So  one  would 
bought ;  but  "  dear  Mr  Velvet'* 
bis  mission  and  his  flock  better, 
resented  them  vrith  an  elegant 
ption  of  heaven,  with  its  crys- 
LttlementSy  its  jasper  viralls,  its 
Dgs  of  pure  gold,  its  foundations 
!cious  stones ;  its  balmy  air;  its 
s  of  mysterious  melody,  its  over- 
g  fulness  of  everlasting  happi- 
•amidst  which  friends,  parted 
earth  by  the  cruel  stroke  of 

I  recoguizo  and  are  re^united 
ch  other>  never  more  to  pro* 
e  the  agonizing  word  "  adieu  1*' 
rould  his  dear  hearers  be  con- 
>  lose  all  this— content  to  enjoy 
leasures  of  sin  for  a  season? 
d  it,  eternal  mercy !  But  lest 
)uld  alarm  his  hearers,  ho  took 
sport  unity  to  enforco  and  illus- 
:ne  consolatory  truth,  that 

eligion  never  was  design'd 
b  make  our  pleasures  less ;" 

resently,  resuming  the  thread  of 
scourie,  went  on  to  speak  of  tho 
serious  consequences  attending 
levering  indiflcrcnce  to  religion  ; 
e  went  on  to  give  striking  in* 
(S  of  it  in  the  merchant  in  his 
ing- house  and  on  change ;  tho 
r  in  his  oiricc ;  tho  tradesman 
s  shop  ;  tho  operative  in  tho 
factory  ;  showing  how  each  was 
jed  in  his  calling — labouring  for 
eat  wliich  perisheth,  till  they  had 

II  appetite  and  relish  for  spirit 
*ood,  and  never  once  troubled 
elves  about  "  the  momentous 
rns  of  hereafter."  Upon  these 
I  he  dwelt  with  such  forco  and 
g,  that  he  sent  his  distinguished 
egatiun  away — those  of  them,  at 
who  could  retain  any  rccollec- 
)f  what  they  heard  for  five  mi- 
after  entering  their  carriages — 
g  that  there  was  a  very  black 
3ut,  indeed,  for  the  kind  of  per- 
hat  Mr  Velvet  had  mentioned— 
s,  milliners,  merceVs,  jewellers, 
9  forth  ;  and  who  added  graver 
:cs,  and  of  a  more  positive  cha 
',  to  the  misconduct  which  had 
pointed  out — in  their  extortion 
heir  rapacity  !  Would  that  some 
*m  had  been  present !  Thus  was 
t  Mr  Velvet  sent  away  his  hear- 
verflowing  with  Christian  sym- 
■/  rerjr  well  pleased  with  Mr 
V  but  inBnitely  better  pleased 
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with  themselves.  The  deep  impress 
sion  which  he  had  mado  was  evidoiced 
by  a  note  he  received  that  eyeniog 
from  the  Duchess  of  Broadacre^  most 
earnestly  begging  permission  to  copy 
his  *'  beautiful  sermon,**  in  order  to 
send  it  to  her  sister.  Lady  Belle  Al- 
macks,  who  was  ill  of  a  decline  at 
Naples.  About  that  time,  I  may  as 
well  here  mention,  there  came  out 
an  engraved  portrait  of  "  the  Rev. 
Morphine  Velvet,  M.A.,  Minister* 
Rosemary  Chapel,  St  James's" — a 
charming  picture  it  was,  representing 
Mr  Morphine  in  pulpit  costume  and 
attitude,  with  hands  gracefully  out- 
stretched, and  his  face  directed  up- 
ward with  a  heavenly  expression, 
suggesting  to  you  tho  possibility  that 
some  fine  day,  when  his  hearers  least 
expected  if,  lie  might  gently  rise  out 
of  his  pulpit  into  the  air,  like  Stephen, 
with  heaven  open  before  him,  and  be 
no  more  seen  of  men !  Happy  is  that 
people  that  is  in  such  a  case ;  yea, 
happy  is  that  people  whose  minister 
is  the  Rev.  Morphine  Velvet ! 

Four  or  iive  carriages  had  to  set 
down  before  that  containing  the  Earl 
of  Dreddlington,  Lady  Cecilia,  and 
Mr  Titmouse,  could  draw  up  ;   by 
which  time  there  had  accumulated  as 
many  in  its  rear,  so  eager  were  the 
pious  aristocrats  to  get  into  this  hol^  ' 
retreat.      As  Titmouse,  holding  his 
hat  and  cane  in  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  arranged  his  hair,  strut- 
ted up  the  centre  aisle,  following  the 
Earl  and  Lady  Cecilia,  lie  could  hardly 
repress  the  exultation  with  which  he 
thought  of  a  former  visit  of  his  to  that 
very  chapel  some  two  years  before. 
Then,  on  attempting  to  enter  the  body 
of  the  chapel,  tho  vergers  had  politely 
but  firmly  repulsed  him ;  on  which, 
swelling  with  vexation,  he  had  ascend- 
ed to  the  gallery,  where,  after  being 
kept  standing  for  ten  minutes  at  least, 
ho  had  been  beckoned  by  tho  pew- 
opener  towards,  and  squeezed  into,  tho 
furthermost  pew,  close  at  the  back  of 
the  organ,  and  in  which  said  pew 
were  only  four  footmen  besides  him- 
self ;  and  if  ho  was  disgusted  with  his 
mere  contiguity,  guess  what  must  have 
been  his  feelings  when  the  footman 
nearest  to  him  good-naturedly  forced 
upon  him  a  part  of  his  prayer-book* 
which  Titmouse,  ready  to  s^it  v\i  Vi\% 
face,  Vxeld  w\\\v  Vv\*  ^tk^^x  «xA  ^>iss^» 
as  thoug\\  \t  W^  >aec\i  ^^  VsSl  ^^  ^ 
snake.     JVoWf  Vvoi^  Oaswi%fi^  ^^  ^^^ 
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He  bad  become  an  aristocrat ;  in  his 
Yeins  ran  some  of  the  lichcst  and  oldest 
blood  in  the  country  ;  his  brow  might 
erelong  bo    graced  by   tlic   coronet 
-vrbich  King  Henry  11.  had  piaccd 
upon  the  brow  of  the  founder  of  his 
fdmily*  some  seven  hundred  years  be- 
fore ;  and  a  tall  footman,  with  pow- 
dered head,  glistening  silver  shouldcr- 
knotf  and  sky-blue  livery,  and  carrying 
in  a  bag  the  gilded  implements  of  de- 
votionf   bo  humbly  following  behind 
bim !     What  a  remarkable  and  vivid 
contrast  between  his  present  and  his 
former  circumstances,  was  present  at 
that  moment  to  his  reflecting  mind  I 
As  he  stood,  his  hat  covering  his  face, 
in  an  attitude  of  devotion — "  I  won- 
der,'* thought  he,  *'  what  all  these 
nobs  and  swells  would  say,  if  they 
knew  how  I  had  worsiliijtped  here  on 
the  last  time  ;"   and  aprain — "  'Pon 
my  life,  what  would  1  give  for — say 
Huckaback — to  sec  me  just  now  !  '* 
What  an  elegant  and  faiiliionablo  air 
the  congregation  wore !    Surely  there 
must  be  something  in  reli;^inn  when 
people  surh  as  were  around  him  came 
so  punctually  to  church,  and  behaved 
so  seriously !     The  members  of  that 
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manners,  devout  in  spirit,  earnest  and 
sincere  in  repentance  and  good  resolu- 
tions^kuowing,  the  while,  how  would 
be  spent  the  remainder  of  the  seasun 
of  their  lives ;  and  yet  resolving  to 
attend  to  the  affectionate  entreaties  of 
Mr  Velvet,  to  be  "  not  hearers  only, 
but  doers  of  the  work."   Generally,! 
should  say  that  the  state  of  mind  of 
most,  if  not  all  of  those  present,  wai 
analogous  to  that  of  persons  who  ^ 
and  sit  in  the  pump-roonov  to  driiik 
tlie    Bath    or    Cheltenham    waten. 
Every  body  did  the  same  thiog ;  and 
each  hoped  that,  while  sitting  in  hli 
pew,  what  ho  heard  would,  like  what 
he  drunk  at  the  pump-room,  in  some 
secret  modo  of  operation,  insensibly 
bene6t  the  hearer,  without  snljeetiof 
him  to  any  unpleasant  restraint  or 
discipline — without   requiring  actife 
exertion,  or  inconvenience,  or  sacri- 
fice.    Tins  will  give  you  a  pretty  ic- 
curate  noticm  of  Lord  Dreddlington'i 
state  of  mind  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion.    With  his  gold  glasses  on,  be 
followed  with  his  eye,  and  also  with 
his  voice,  every  word  of  the  prayers, 
with  rigid  accuracy  and  unwaveriog 
earnestness  ;  but  as  soon  as  Mr  Velvet 


opera  till  haU-jJiU'-t  twelve  over  ni^lit ; 
the  diiket  notes  of  the  singers  still 
thrilling  in  their  ears,  tliO  (rraceful 
attitudis  of  the  (l:inccr<  >{'\'\  prc.'-rut  to 
their  eyes' ;  every  ijrovi'fu-;  ni^'ht  of 
the  week  had  tlicy  been  en  r-'ucd  in 
the  brilliant  hall  room,  and  whirled  in 
the  mazes  of  the  vdliiptunus  waltz,  (T 
glittering  in  the  j)iciurisijiie  ji}»li.iiti()ur 
of  fancy  drei^s,  till  three,  four,  and  live 
o  clock  in  the  morning  :  yet  here  iJicy 
were,  in  s|»ite  of  all  their  exhaution, 
testified  by  the  heavy  eye,  the  ill- 
suppress-ed  yawns,  the  languor  ar.d 
ennui  vii^ihle  in  their  ei.oiiicn.iiuc?, 
prep-.red  to  acconii»  .iiy  thiir  gentle 
pastdr,  "with  a  pure  hVart  ami  hr.m- 
hle  vuiee/'  unto  the  thn.iio  <  f  tlic 
heavenly  grace,  to  ael;uowled;r«.,  v.ith 
lively  emotion,  that  tl.t  y  *'  h::rl  fol- 
lowed too  much  the  de\i(.'cs  aiid  de- 
sires of  their  own  hearts  ;"  pravip.o;' 
for  **  mercy  upon  them,  niic-erahlc 
ollcnders,"  that  (Jcul  would  "re.-.torc 
thum  btin/T"  poniuut,"  &o  \V.'a\.  "  vW^j 
might  tlici-iMfier  lead  a  covWy,  np;\\\o- 


self  to  bleep.  Lady  Cecilia  sate  be- 
side him  perfectly  motionless  during 
the  whole  sermon,  her  eyes  fixed  lan- 
puitily  ui^on  tlio  preacher.  A>  I'nr 
Titnumse,  he  bore  it  pretty  well  I'ur 
about  live  minutes  ;  then  he  pulled  hi* 
gill  veil  (.If  and  (m  at  least  twenty  timoi: 
then  ho  twistul  his  handkercliid' 
round  his  lingers  ;  then  ho  looked  nith 
a  v(  xed  air  at  his  watch;  then  bf 
stuck  his  tjlass  in  his  i?yp,  and  stared 
about  him.  T.y  the;  lime  that  Mr  Vtl- 
vet  bad  ceased,  Tilmou>o  hud  conceiv- 
ed a  very  prreat  di^!ikc  to  bim,  ;in«i 
wa.-  ir.di'cd  in  a  fretful  hum«.i;r.  1  ut 
v.heu  the  or.::m  stiuek  U;>,  ar.d  t'tV 
ro>e  to  po;-ulicn  he  luirgkd  v.iii 
the  M/fr,  cri:>hliii',  llut'erir.j:,  n'.jilir.jr 
satin-clad  tlironjr — ncddii  ;r  to  eiOi 
bowing  to  another,  and  shakimr  Iwiui!* 
with  a  third,  he  felt  «* himself  a-.iin." 
The  only  dillerer.cc  between  him  \^■A 
those  around  him  was,  that  tluy  lud 
learned  to  bear  with  calm  fiTiiiuJc 
\A\;\\  \\vvv\  ^v^  vsjvvYely  tried  his  temiir. 


oiis,  anil  sober  life/'     lUre  U\ey  v.ctc,     tAXtvAv^v:*  -ax  \\\si  ^viw  -tj^^^  tc.\\>\<\^ 
punctual  to  their  timo,  decorous  lu    vWu  <i-^x^— v\\^  Ww^x.^  ^V  vt^v«.\\ 
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delightful  obji'Cts  to  their  eyes — they 
were,  in  short,  in  the  dear  world 
again,  and  breathed  as  freely  as 
cyer. 

Mr  Titmoujif^  took  leave  of  the  Karl 
and  Lady  Cecilia  at  their  carri;i[;e- 
door,  having  ordered  his  cab  to  be  in 
waiting — as  it  was  ;  and  entering  it, 
he  drovo  aboiit  leisurely  till  it  was 
time  to  think  of  dressing  for  dinner.  He 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
a  party  of  ofHcers  in  the  Guards,  and 
a  merry  tinQc  they  had  on't.  Titmouse 
in  duo  time  got  blind  drunk ;  and  then 
one  of  his  companions,  rapidly  ad- 
Tanciug  towards  the  same  happy  bcatc, 
seized  the  opportunity,  with  a  burned 
cork,  to  blacken  |-oor  Titmou&e's 
face  all  over — who,  therefore,  was  pro- 
nounced to  bear  a  very  close  resem- 
blance to  one  of  the  black  buys  belong- 
ing to  the  band  of  the  re;j:imenf,  and 
thus  afforded  as  much  fun  to  his 
friends  when  dead  drunk  as  when  so- 
ber. As  he  was  quite  inea]i<'iblo  of 
taking  caro  of  himself*  they  ]>ut  a  ser- 
Tant  with  him  into  hi:*  cab,  (judging 
his  little  tiger  to  be  unequal  to  the  re- 
sponsibility.) 

Titmouse  passed  a  sad  night,  but 
got  better  towards  the  middle  of  tho 
ensuing  day  ;  when  he  was  sufTicient- 
ly  recovered  to  receive  two  vi:?iters. 
One  of  them  wasyoun;;  Lord  Fre<leric 
Feather,  (accompanied  by  a  friend,) 
both  of  whom  had  dined  in  company 
■with  Titmouse  overnight^  and  his 
lordship  it  was,  who,  having  decorated 
Titmouse's  countenance  in  the  way  I 
have  described — so  as  to  throw  his  va- 
let almost  into  iits  on  seeing  him 
brought  home — imagining  it  might 
possibly  come  to  his  ears  who  it  was 
that  had  done  him  such  a  favour,  had 
como  to  acknowledge  and  apologize 
for  it  fraiikly  and  promptly.  When, 
however,  he  perceived  what  a  fool  he 
had  got  to  deal  with,  he  suddenly  chan- 
ged his  course — declared  that  Titmouse 
had  not  only  done  it  himself,  but  had 
there  presumed  to  act  similarly  towards 
his  lordship,  whose  friend  corrobo- 
rated the  charge — and  they  had  called 
to  receive,  in  private,  an  apology. 
Titmouse's  breath  seemed  taken  away 
on  first  hearing  thii  astounding  version 
of  the  atiair.  He  swore  he  had  done 
nothing  of  the  sort,  but  had  suiTored  a 
good  deal;  thou,  dropping  a  little  on 
observing  tlw  stern  luuks  of  his  com- 
panhus,  protested  ^'ho  did  not  rocol- 
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leet  "  any  thing  of  the  sort ;  on  which 
thoy  smiled  good-naturedly,  and  said 
that  that  was  very  possible.  Then 
Titmouse  made  the  requisite  apology ; 
and  thus  this  awkward  affair  ended. 
Lord  Frederic  continued  for  some  time 
with  Titmouse  in  pleasant  chat;  for 
he  foresaw  that,  **hard-up*'  as  he  fre- 
quently was,  Mr  Titmouse  was  a  friend 
who  might  be  exceedingly  serviceable. 
In  fact,  poor  Lord  Frederic  could,  on 
that  very  occasion,  have  almost  gone 
on  his  knees  for  a  cheque  of  Mr  Tit- 
mouse upon  his  bankers,  for  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds.  Oh,  thought 
Lord  Frederic,  what  would  he  have 
given  to  be  in  Titmouse's  position^ 
with  his  twenty  thousand  a-ycar,  and 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  hard 
cash !  Huf,  as  the  reader  well  knows^ 
poor  Titmouse's  resources,  ample  as 
they  were,  were  upon  a  far  less  splen- 
did scale  than  was  supposed.  Partly 
from  inclination,  and  partly  through 
a  temporary  sense  of  embarrassmcnfy 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  ready  mo- 
ney, Titmouse  did  not  spend  a  tenth 
part  of  the  sum  which  it  had  been 
every  where  supposed  he  could  dis- 
burse freely  on  all  hands,  which  occa- 
sion(  d  him  to  be  given  credit  for  pos- 
sc£^ing  all  that  rumour  assigned  to 
him  ;  and,  moreover,  for  a  di^position 
not  to  s([u:inder  it.  lie  had  on  seve- 
ral occasions  been  induced  to  try  his 
hand  at  ecart^",  rouge  et  noir,  and  lia- 
ziird  ;  and  had,  on  the  first  occasion 
or  tw^,  bren  a  little-  hurried  away 
through  deference  to  his  distinguished 
associati'S,  and  bled  rather  freely  ;  but 
when  he  found  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
buhiue^s — that  ho  must  pay — and  felt 
his  purse  growing  ligliter,  and  his 
pocket-book,  in  which  he  kept  his 
bank-  notes^rapidly  shrinking  in  dimen- 
sions as  the  evening  wore  on,  he  ex- 
perienced vivid  alarm  and  disgust,  and 
an  increasing  disinclination  to  be  vic- 
timized ;  and  his  aversion  to  play  was 
infinitely  strengthened  by  tho  frequent 
cautions  of  the  Karl  of  Dreddlington. 
But  there  was  one  step  in  Mr  Tit- 
mouse's upward  progress  which  ho 
presently  took,  and  which  is  worthy 
of  special  mention  ;  1  mean  his  pre- 
sentation at  court  by  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington.  The  necessity  for 
such  a  stoY>  "wa^  «'jiw\)\i\Vkfc\  K.'i  "XNiL- 
mouse,  \^y  \\\s  \\\vLs\.t\vi\3A  Vvft»cEi>i.w*  "^ 
day  or  two  >3l^vct  V\\^  «).^^^'ax^\\^^  ^'^^ 
tho  ouWnaxy  liffiid^xY  \iXiv:^vwKL^^^^>^'^  ^ 
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the  next  levee.  This  momentous  af- 
fair was  broached  by  the  Earl,  one 
day  after  dinner,  with  an  air  of  deep 
anxiety  and  interest.  Indeed,  had 
that  stately  and  solemn  old  simpleton 
been  instructing  his  gaping^  proteg^ 
in  the  minutely-awful  etiquette  requi- 
•ite  for  the  due  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  an  ambassador  sent  upon  a  deli- 
cate and  embarrassing  mission  to  the 
court  of  his  Sacred  M:ijesty  the  King 
of  Sulkypunctilio,  he  could  not  have 
appeared  more  penetrated  by  a  sense 
of  the  responsibility  he  was  incurring. 
Ho  commenced  by  giving  Titmouse 
a  very  long  history  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  such  ceremonies,  and  a 
minute  account  of  the  practical  man* 
ner  of  tlicir  observance,  all  of  which, 
however,  was  to  Titmouse  only  like 
breathing  upon  a  mirror — passing  as 
quickly  out  of  one  ear  as  it  had  entered 
into  the  other.  When,  however,  the 
Earl  came  to  the  point  of  dress.  Tit- 
mouse was  indeed  ''  a  thing  all  ear, 
all  eye,*'  his  faculties  being  stimulate 
cd  to  their  utmost.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  hurried  oif  to  his  tailor,  to  or- 
der a  court  dress.  When  it  had  been 
l>rought  to  his  rooms,  and  he  had  put 
it  on,  upon  returning  to  his  room  in 
his  new  and  imposing  costume,  and 
glancing  at  his  figure  in  the  glass,  his 
face  fell ;  he  felt  infinitely  disappoint- 
ed. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  he 
had  not  on  lace  ruffles  at  his  coat- 
cuffs,  nor  on  his  shirt  front.  After 
gazing  at  himself  for  a  few  moments 
in  silence,  he  suddenly  snapped  his 
fingers,  and  exclaimed  to  the  tailor,  ' 
who,  with  the  valet,  was  standing 
beside  him,  ''  Curse  me  if  I  like  this 
thing  at  all  I'* 

"  Not  like  it,  sir !"  exclaimed  Mr 
Cllpclose,  with  astonishment. 

"  No,  I  don't,  demmc  I  Is  this  a 
court  dress  ?  lt*8  a  quakcr*8  made  in- 
to a  footman*s !  'Pon  my  soul,  I  look 
the  exact  image  of^  footman  ;  and  a 
devilish  vulgar  one,  too  I"  The  two 
individuals  beside  him  turned  sudden- 
ly away  from  him,  and  from  one  an- 
other, and  from  their  noses  there  is- 
sued the  sounds  of  ill- suppressed 
laughter. 

"  Oh,  sir — I  beg  a  thousand  par- 
dons !** — quickly  exclaimed  Mr  Ulip- 
close,  *^  what  can  I  have  been  thinking 
about?    There's  the  sword  —  wcNq 
quite  forgot  it  I" 
''  Ah— 'pen  my  life,  1  ihougU  IXxcto 


was  somethimf  wrong  1**  quoth  Tit- 
mouse, as  Mr  Clipclose,  hafifl^ 
brought  the  sword  from  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  where  he  had  laid  itopoa 
entering,  buckled  it  on. 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  now,  sir"— 
commenced  he. 

"  Ya — as — Quite  the  correct  thing! 
'Pon  my  soul,  most  uncommon  strik- 
ing f*— exclaimed  Titmouse,  glancin; 
at  his  figure  in  the  glass  with  a 
triumphant  smile.  "  Isn*t  it  odd,  hot, 
that  thb  sword  should  make  all  ths 
difference  between  me  and  a  foodnsi, 
by  Jove  ?'*  Here  his  two  companioBS 
were  seized  with  a  simultaneous  fit  of 
coughing. 

"  Ah,  ha— ifs  so,  a'n  t  it  ?"  contia- 
ued  Titmouse,  his  ejres  glaod  to  the 
glass. 

"  Certainly, sir:  it  undoubtedly gires 
—what  shall  I  c&U  it?  a  grace— & 
f  nish — a  sort  of  commanding — espe- 
cially to  a  figure  that  becomes  it^-Jw 
continued,  with  cool  assurance,  ob- 
serving that  the  valet  understood  him. 
"  But— may  I,  sir,  take  so  great  a  li- 
berty ?  If  you  are  not  accustomed  to 
wear  a  sword — as  I  think  you  saidyoa 
had  not  been  at  court  before«-I  be; 
to  remind  you  that  it  will  require  par- 
ticular care  to  manage  it,  and  prevent 
it  from  getting  between  *' 

**  Demme,  sirj**  exclaimed  Titmoose^ 
starting  aside  with  an  offended  air— 
''  d'ye  think  I  don't  know  how  to  ma- 
nage a  sword  ?  By  all  that's  tremen- 
dous " — and  plucking*  the  taper  wea- 
pon out  of  its  scabbard,  he  waved  it 
over  his  head,  and  throwing  himself 
into  the  first  position — he  had  latterl/ 
paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  fen- 
cing— and  with  rather  an  excited  airi 
went  through  several  of  the  prelimi- 
nary movements.  'Twas  a  subject  for  a 
painter,  and  exhibited  a  very  striking 
spectacle— as  an  instance  of  power  si- 
lently concentrated,  and  ready  to  be 
put  forth  upon  an  adequate  occasion. 
The  tailor  and  the  valet,  who  stood  se- 
parate from  each  other,  and  at  a  safe 
and  respectful  distance  from  Mr 
Titmouse,  gazed  with  silent  admira- 
tion at  him. 

When  the  great  day  arrived— Tit- 
mouse having  thought  of  scarce  any 
thing  else  in  the  interval,  and  teased 
every  one  he  met  with  bb  endless 
^e%tvQw%  and  childish  observations  on 
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ton's,  whose  carriage,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  greater  state  than  usual  about 
ity  was  staudiDg  at  the  door.     On  a- 
lighting  from  his  cab,  he  skipped  so 
nimbly  up  stairs,  that  he  could  not 
have  bad  time  to  observe  the  amuse- 
mcDt  which  his  figure  occasioned  even 
to  the  well- disciplined  servants  of  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington.     Much  allow- 
ance ought  to  have  been  made  for 
them.     Think  of  Mr  Titmouse's  little 
knee-breeches,  white  silks,  silver  shoe- 
buckles,  shirt-ruffles  and  frills,  coat, 
bag,  and  sword ;  and  his  hair,  plaster- 
ed up  with  bear*s  grease,  parted  down 
tho  middle  of  his  head,  and  curling  out 
boldly  over  each  temple ;  and  his  open 
countenance  irradiated  with  a  subdued 
emlle  of  triumph  and  excitement  I  On 
entering  the  drawing-room,  he  beheld 
a  really  striking  object — the  Earl  in 
court  costume,  wearing  his  general's 
uniform,  with  all  his  glistening  or- 
ders, standing  in  readiness  to  set  off, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  his  cap,  with 
its  snowy  plume.     His  posture  was  at 
once  easy  and  commanding.     Had  be 
been  standing  to  Sir   Thomas  Lau- 
rence, he  could  not  have  disposed  him- 
self more  effectively.      Lady  Cecilia 
was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  leaning  back, 
and  languidly  talking  to  him ;    and, 
from  tho  start  they  both  gavo  on  Tit- 
mouse's entrance,  it  was  plain  that 
they  could  not  have  calculated  upon 
the  extraordinary  transmogrification 
ho  must  havo  undergone,  in  assum* 
ing  coqrt  costume.     For   a  moment 
or  two,  each  was  as  severely  shock- 
•  eel  as  when  his  absurd  figure  had  first 
presented    itself   in    that    drawing- 
room.     '*  Oh,  heavens !  *'  murmured 
Lady  Cecilia  ;  whilo  the  Earl  seemed 
struck  dumb  by  the  approaching  figure 
of  Titmouse.     That  gentleman,  how- 
ever, was  totally  changed  from  the 
Titmouse  of  a  former  day.     He  had 
now  acquired  a  due  sense  of  his  per- 
sonal importance,  a  just  confidence  in 
himself.     Greatness  had  lost  its  for- 
mer petrifying   influence  over  him. 
And,  as  for  his  appearance  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  he  had  grown  so  fami« 
liar  with  it,  as  reflected  in  his  glass, 
that  it  never  occurred  to  him  as  being 
different  with  others  who  beheld  him 
lor  the  first  time.     At  the  same  time, 
that  candour  upon  which  I  pride  my- 
self urges  me  to  state,  that  when  Tit- 
mouse beheld  the  military  air  and  su- 
perb equipments  of  the  Earl — not- 
withstanding that  Titmouse,  too,  wore 


a  sword — he  felt  himself  done.  He  ad- 
vanced, however,  pretty  confidently-^ 
bobbing  about,  first  to  Lady  Ceciliat 
and  then  to  the  Earl;  and  aHer  a 
hasty  salutation — **  Ton  my  life,  my 
lord,  I  hope  it*s  no  offence,  but  your 
lordship  does  look  most  particular 
fine."  The  Earl  made  no  reply, 
but  inclined  towards  him  magnificent- 
ly— cot  seeing  the  meaning  and  in- 
tention of  Titmouse,  but  affronted  by 
his  words. 

"  May  I  ask  what  your  lordship 
thinks  of  me  f  First  time  I  ever  ap- 
peared in  this  kind  of  thing,  my  lord 
^-ha!  ha,  your  lordship  sees!*' — As 
he  spoke,  his  look  and  voice  betrayed 
the    overawing  effects  of  the  earl's 
splendid  appearance — which  was  ra* 
pidly  freezing  up  the  springs  of  fami- 
liarity, if  not   indeed  of  flippancy, 
which  were  bubbling  up  within  the 
little  bosom  of  Titmouse,  on  his  enter- 
iug  the  room.     His  manner  became 
involuntarily  subdued  and  reverential. 
The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  in  plain 
clothes,  and  in  full  court   costume, 
were    two    very    different    persons; 
though  his  lordship  would  have  been 
mortally  affronted  if  he  had  known 
that  any  one  thought  so.    However  he 
now  regretted  having  offered  to  take 
Titmouse  to  the  levee,  there  was  no 
escape  from  the  calamity ;  so,  after  a 
few  minutes*  pause,  ho  rang  the  bell, 
and  announced  his  readin/ess  to  set  off. 
Followed  by  Mr  Titmouse,  his  lord- 
ship slowly  descended  the  stairs  ;  and 
when  he  was  within  two  or  three  steps 
of  the  hall  floor,  it  distresses  me  to 
relate,  that  he  fell  nearly  flat  upon  his 
face,  and,  but  for  his  servants'  rushing 
up,  would  -  have  been  seriously  hurt. 
Poor  Titmouse  had  been  the  occasion 
of  this  disaster ;  for  his  sword  getting 
between    his    legs,    down    he    went 
against  the  carl,  who  went  naturally 
down  upon  the  floor,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. Titmouse  was  not  much  hurt, 
but  terribly  frightened,  and  went  as 
pale  as  death  when  he  looked  at  the 
earl,  who  appeared  a  little  agitated, 
but,  not  having  6een  really  injured, 
soon    recovered    his    self-possession. 
Profuse  were  poor  Titmouse's  apolo- 
gies, as  may  be  supposed ;  but  much 
as  he  was  distressed  at  what  had  taken 
place,  a  glance  at  tho  angry  counte- 
nances with  which  the  servants  re- 
garded him,  as  if  inwardly  cursing  his 
stupidity  and  clumsine%««  %\.\Tt^  ^o:^ 
bis  spint  a  \\li\e,  wv^  i^%V»t^  \i\m\» 
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a  moMure  of  self-possession.  lie 
would  bavo  given  a  Iniudred  pounds 
to  have  been  able  to  discharge  every 
one  of  them  on  the  spot. 

«<  Sir— enough  has  been  said,*' 
quoth  the  earl,  rather  coldly  and 
haughtily*  tired  of  the  multiplied  apo- 
logies and  excuses  of  Titmou^e.  "  I 
thank  God>  sir,  that  I  am  n(»t  hurt, 
though^  at  my  time  of  life,  a  full  is  not 
a  slight  matter.  Sir,"  continued  tlio 
earl,  bitterly,  **  ymi  an*  not  so  much 
to  blame  as  your  tailor ;  he  should 
have  explained  to  you  how  to  wear 
your  sword  I"  With  this,  having  cut 
Titmouse  to  the  very  ipiick,  tlio  earl 
motioned  him  towards  the  door:  they 
soon  entered  the  carriage;  the  door 
was  closed ;  and,  with  a  brace  of  foot- 
men behind,  away  rolled  these  two 
truly  distinguished  subjects  to  pay 
their  homage  to  majesty — which  might 
well  be  proud  of  such  homage.  They 
both  sate  in  silence  for  some  time. 
At  length — **  Beg  your  lonlship's 
pardon,"  quoth  Titmouse,  with  some 
energy ;  "  but  1  wish  your  lordship 
only  anew  how  I  hate  this  cursed 
ikewer  that's  pinned  to  me ;" — and 
he  looked  at  his  sword,  as  if  ho  could 
have  snapped  it  into  halves,  and  thrown 
them  through  the  window. 

"  Sir,  I  can  appreciate  your  feel- 
ings. The  sword  was  not  to  blame  ; 
and  you  have  my  forgiveness,"  ri'])lied 
the  still  ruffled  earl. 

"  Much  obliged  to  your  lordship," 
replied  Titmouse,  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent tone  from  any  in  which  he  had 
ever  ventured  to  address  his  august 
companion  ;  for  ho  was  beginning  to 
feel  confoundedly  nettled  at  the  bitter 
contemptuous  manner  which  the  earl 
observed  towards  him.  He  was  also 
not  a  little  enraged  with  himself;  for  ho 
knew  he  had  been  in  fault,  and  thought 
of  the  neglected  advice  of  his  tailor. 
So  his  natural  insolence,  like  a  reptile 
just  beginning  to  recover  from  its  long 
torpor,  made  a  faint  struggle  to  show 
itself — but  in  vain  ;  he  was  quite  cowed 
and  overpowered  by  the  presenco  in 
which  ho  was,  and  he  wished  heartily 
that  he  could  have  recalled  even  the 
few  last  words  he  had  ventured  to 
utter.  The  Earl  had  observed  it, 
though  without  appearing  to  do  so. 
He  was  accustomed  to  control  his  feel- 
ings ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  ho 
verted  liimself  to  do  so,  for  feat  o£ 
MJiensLting  Titmouse  fromViimby  any 
dUplMjr  of  offended  dignity- 
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**  Sir,  it  is  a  very  fine  day,"  he  ob- 
served, in  a  kiud  manner,  after  & 
stem  silence  of  at  least  five  nunutes. 

«  Remarkable  fino,  my  lord.  I  wu 
just  going  to  say  so,"  replied  Tit- 
mouse, groatly  relieved  ;  and  presently 
they  fill  into  their  usual  strain  of  coa- 
vcraation. 

•'  We  must  learn  to  bear  these  little 
annoyances  calmly,"  said  the  Eiri, 
graciously,  on  Titmouse's  again  allud- 
ing to  his  mishap  : — *'  as  for  me,  sir, i 
person  in  the  station  to  which  it  lus 
plea^ed  Heaven  to  call  me»  for  purposes 
uf  its  own,  has  his  peculiar  and  very 
grave  auxieties — substantial  anx**— 

He  ceased  $>uddenly.  The  carriage 
of  his  old  rival,  tho  Earl  uf  Fitz-Wir- 
ren,  passed  him  ;  the  latter  waved  Im 
hand  courteously  ;  the  former,  with  a 
bitter  smile,  was  forced  to  do  the  same; 
and  then  relapsing  into  silence,  showed 
that  the  iron  was  entering  his  very 
soul,  affoiding  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  the  observation  he  had 
been  making  to  Titmouse.  Sooo« 
however,  they  had  entered  the  sceoe 
of  splendid  hubbub,  which  at  once  oc- 
cupied and  excited  both  their  minds. 
Without,  was  the  eager  crowd,  gazing 
with  admiration  and  awo  at  each  equi- 
page, with  its  brilliant  occupants,  that 
dashed  past  them  : — then  the  life- 
guardsmen,  in  glittering  and  formi- 
dable array,  their  long  gleamiog 
swords  and  polished  helmets  glaueiog 
and  flashing  in  the  sunlight.  Within, 
were  the  tall  yeomen  of  the  guard,  in 
velvet  caps  and  scarlet  uniforms,  and 
with  ponderous  partisans^  lining  each 
side  of  the  staircase — and  who,  being 
in  the  exact  military  costume  of  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  forcibly  re- 
called those  days  of  pomp  and  page- 
antry to  the  well-informed  mind  of 
^Ir  Titmouse.  In  short,  there  were 
all  tho  grandeur,  state,  and  ceremony 
that  fence  in  the  dread  approaches  to 
majesty.  Fortunately,  l^tmouse  was 
infinitely  too  nmch  bewildered  and 
flustered  by  the  novel  splendour  around 
him,  to  bo  aware  of  the  ill-concealed 
laughter  which  his  appearance  excited 
on  all  hands.  In  due  course  he  was 
borne  on,  and  issued  in  due  form  into 
the  presence-chamber — into  tho  im- 
mediate presence  of  majesty.  His 
heart  palpitated :  his  dazzled  eye 
caught  a  hasty  glimpse  of  a  tall  mag- 
wUl^iv&ut^^Mre  standing  before  a  throne. 

\ua  \\«adL  ^x  \xva  \i«^— \^  xw^^cm^ 
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paid  his  homage — then  rising,  was 
promptly  ushered  out  through  a  differ. 
ent  door;  with  no  distinct  impresjiion 
of  any  thing  that  he  had  passed ; — *twas 
all  a  duzzling  blaze  of  glory — a  dim 
vbion^of  awe !  Liltle  was  he  aware, 
poor  soul,  that  the  king  liad  required 
Dim  to  be  pointed  out  upon  his  ap- 

S roach,  having  heard  of  his  cele- 
rity in  society,  and  that  he  had 
the  distinguished  honour  of  occasion- 
ing to  majesty  a  very  great  cff<)rt  to 
keep  its  countenance.  It  was  not  till 
after  he  had  quitted  the  palace  for 
some  time,  that  he  breathed  freely 
again.  Then  ho  began  to  feel  as  if  a 
vast  change  had  been  effected  in  him 
by  some  mysterious  and  awful  agency 
— that  he  was  penetrated  and  pervaded, 
as  it  were,  by  the  subtle  essence  of 
royalty — like  one  that  had  experienced 
the  sudden,  strange,  thrilling,  potent, 
influence  of  electricity.  He  imagined 
tbat  now  the  stamp  of  greatness  had 
been  impressed  upon  him ;  his  preten- 
uons  ratified  by  the  highest  authority 
upon  earth.  'Twas  as  if  wine  had  been 
poured  into  a  stream,  intoxicating  the 
tUUtbats  swimming  alxiut  in  it.  As 
for  me,  seriously  speaking,  I  question 
whether  it  was  any  thing  more  than 
an  imaginary  change  that  had  come 
over  my  friend.  Though  I  should  be 
sorry  to  cite' against  him  an  authority, 
couehed  in  a  language  with  whiuli  I 
have  reason  to  believe  he  was  not  crU 
ticalijf  acquainted,  I  c:innot  help  think- 
ing that  Horace  must  have  had  in  his 
eye  a  Koman  Titmouse,  when  he 
penned  those  bitter  lines — 

''  Lic«t  snperbus  ombules  pecnnia 

Fortani  non  nautat  gcnu^. 
— Vidrfino  S.icram  mctieute  te  Viam 

Cum  bis  tor  ulnarum  ioji,^ 
Ut  ora  vcrtat  hue  et  hue  puntium, 

Liberrima  indignatio  ? 
— '  SectuB  flagcllis  hie  triumyiralibus 

Prseconis  ad  fastidiam, 
Arat  Falerni  mille  fundi  jugera, 

£t  Appiam  maDnis  terit ! '  "  * 


While  Titmouse  was  making  this 
splendid  figure  in  the  upper  regions 
of  society,  and  forming  there  every 
hour  new  and  brilliant  connexions  and 
associations  —  in  a  perfect  whirl  of 
pleasure  from  morning  to  night — he 
did  not  ungratefully  manifest  a  total 
forget  fulness  of  the  amiable  persons 
with  whom  he  had  been  so  familiar, 
and  from  whom  he  had  received  so 
many  good  offices  in  his  earlier  days 
and  humbler  circumstances.  Had  it 
not,  however  —  to  give  the  devil  his 
due— been  for  Gammon,  (who  was 
ever  beside  him,  like  a  mysterious 
pilot,  secretly  steering  his  little  bark 
amidM  the  strange,  splendid,  but  dan- 
gerous seas  which  it  had  now  to  navi- 
gate,) I  fear  that,  with  Titmouse,  it 
would  have  been — out  of  sight  out  of 
mind.  But  Gammon,  ever  watchful 
over  the  real  interests  of  his  charge, 
and  also  delighted  to  become  the  me- 
dium of  conferring  favours  upon  otherf  9 
conveyed  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
interesting  family  of  the  Tag-rags« 
special  marks  of  Mr  Titmouse's  cour- 
tesy and  gratitude.  At  one  time,  a 
haunch  of  doe  venison  would  find  its 
way  to  Mr  Tag-rag,  to  whom  Gammon 
justly  considered  that  the  distinction 
between  buck  and  doe  was  unknown ; 
at  another,  a  line  work-box  and  a 
beautifully  bound  Bible  found  its  way 
to  good  Mrs  Tag-rag;  and,  lastly,  a 
gay  guitar  to  Miss  Tag  rag,  who 
forthwith  began  twang. twang,  tang-a- 
tang  tang-it,  from  morning  to  night« 
thinking  with  ecstasy  of  its  dear  dir- 
tinguished  donor  ;  who,  together  with 
Mr  Gammon,  had,  some  time  after- 
ward5,  the  unspeakable  gratification^ 
on  occasion  of  their  being  invited  to 
dine  at  Satin  Lodge,  of  hearing  her 
perform  the  following  exquisite  com- 
position, fur  both  the  words  and  air  of 
which  she  had  been  indebted  to  her 
music- master,  a  youth  with  black 
mustaches,  long  dark  hair  parted 
on  his  head,  shirt  collars  a-la-lSyront 
and  eyes  full  of  inspiration. 


menie. 


TO  HTM  I  LOVE. 

1. 

Ah  me  !  I  feel  the  smart 
Of  Cupid*8  cruel  dart 
Quivering  in  my  heart, 

Heigho,  ah !  whew ! 


•  Ilor.  Carm.  V.,  \v. 
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Allegro. 


Adagio,  et 
con  molto 
ef press  tone' 
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2. 

\rith  him  I  love 
Swiftly  time  would  move ; 
With  his  cigar. 
And  my  guitar, 
We'd  smoke  and  play 
The  livelong  day, 

Merrily,  merrily ! 

Puff— puff— puff, 
Tang -a,  tang,  tang! 

3. 
Wlien  ho*s  not  near  me, 
O !  of  life  I'm  weary — 
The  world  is  dreary — 
Mystic  spirits  of  song. 
Wreathed  with  cypress,  come  along ! 
And  hear  me  I  hear  me  ! 


[Not 


TeMramm*^.* 


Singing, 

Heigho,  heighc 
Tootle,  tootle,  too, 
A — lackaday! 


Such  were  the  tender  and  melting^ 
strains  which  this  fair  creature  (her 
Toice  a  little  reedy  and  squeaking  to 
be  sure)  poured  into  the  sensitive 
ear  of  Titmouse;  and  such  are  the 
strains  by  means  of  which,  many  and 
many  a  Miss  Tag-rag  has  captivated 
many  and  many  a  Titmouse  ;  so  that 
sentimental  compositions  of  this  sort 
arc  deservedly  popular,  and  do  honour 
to  our  musical  and  poetical  character 
as  a  nation.  I  said  tiiat  it  was  on 
the  occasion  of  a  dinner  at  Satiu 
Lodge,  that  Mr  Titmouse  and  Mr 
Gammon  were  favoured  by  hearing 
^liss  Tag-rag's  voice,  accompanying 
her  guitar ;  for  when  Mr  Tag-rag 
had  sounded  Mr  Gammon,  and  found 
that  both  ho  and  Titmouse  would  bo 
only  too  proud  and  happy  to  partake 
of  his  hospitality,  they  were  invited. 
A  very  crack  affair  it  was,  (tliougli  I 
have  not  time  to  describe  it) — given 
on  a  more  splendid  scale  than  Mr  Tag- 
rag  had  ever  ventured  upon  before. 
He  brought  a  bottle  of  chnmpcujne 
all  the  way  from  town  with  his  own 
hands,  and  kept  it  nice  and  cool  in  the 
kitchen  cistern  for  three  days  before- 
hand ;  and  there  was  fish,  soup,  roast 
mutton,  and  roast  ducks,  roast  fowls, 
peas,  cabbage,  caulitlowers,  potatoes, 
vegetable  marrows  ;  there  was  an 
apple-pie,  a  plumb-pudding,  custards, 
creams,  jelly,  and  a  man  to  wait,  hired 
from  the  tavern  at  the  corner  of  the  hill. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  them  to  provide 
themselves  with  champagne  glasses, 
bey  managed  as  well  as  they  could 


with  the  common  ones — all  but  Tit* 
mouse,  who  with  a  sort  of  fasbioDsble 
recklessness,  to  show  bow  little  he 
thought  of  it,  poured  out  his  cham- 
pagne into  his  tumbler*  which  he  two- 
thirds  filled,  and  drank  it  off  at  a 
draft,  Mr  Tag-rag  trying  to  disguise 
the  inward  spasm  it  occasioned  him, 
by  a  grievous  smile.  He  and  Mrs 
Tag-rag  exchanged  anxious  looks; 
the  whole  of  their  solo  bottlo  of  cham- 
pagne was  gone  already — almost  as 
soon  as  it  had  been  opened ! 

<^  I  always  drink  champagne  out  of 
a  tumbler  ;  I  do — 'pen  my  life,"  said 
Titmouse  carelessly  ;  <'  it's  a  devilidh 
deal  more  pleasant." 

"  Ye-e-s — of  course  it  is,  sir,*'  said 
Mr  Tag-rag,  rather  faintly.  Shortly 
afterwards.  Titmouse  offered  to  take 
a  glass  of  champagne  with  Miss  Tdg- 
rag : — Her  father's  face  (lushed  ;  and 
at  length,  with  a  bold  effort,  "  Why, 
Mr  Titmouse,"  said  he,  trying  despe- 
rately to  look  unconcerned — <'  tlic— 
the  fact  is,  I  never  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  or  so  in  my  cellar — and  most 
unfortunately  I  foimd  this  afternoon 
that  six  bottles  had — burst — I  asirure 
you 


"  *Pon  my  soul,  sorry  to  hear  it," 
quoth  Titmouse  ;  ''  must  send  you  a 
dozen  of  my  own — I  always  keep  about 
fifty  or  a  hundred  dozen.  Ob,  Til 
send  you  half-a-dozen !  " 

Tag- rag  scarcely  knew,  for  a  mo- 
ment, whether  he  felt  pleased  or  mor- 
tified at  this  stroke  of  delicate  gene- 
rosity.    Thus  it  was  that  Titmouio 
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eyinced  a  dbposltion  to  shower  marks 
of  his  favour  and  attachment  upon  the 
Tag.rags,  in  obedience  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  Gammon^  who  assured  him 
that  it  was  of  very  great  importance 
for  him  to  secure  the  good  graces  of 
Mr  Tag-rag.  So  Mr  Titmouse  now 
drove  up  to  Satin  Lodge  in  his  cab^ 
and  then  rode  thither,  followed  by  his 
stylish  groom ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
artful  little  scamp  I  happening  to  find 
no  one  at  home  but  Miss  Tag-rag,  ho 
nevertheless  alighted,  and  stayed  for 
nearly  ten  minutes,  behaving  precisely 
in  the  manner  of  an  accepted  suitor, 
aware  that  he  might  do  so  with  impu- 
nity since  there  was  no  witness  pre- 
sent ;  a  little  matter  which  had  been 
suggested  to  him  by  Mr  Gammon. 
Poor  Miss  Tag-rag*8  cheek  he  kissed 
with  every  appearance  of  ardour,  pro- 
testing that  she  was  a  monstrous 
lovely  creature ;  and  he  left  her  in  a 
state  of  delighted  excitement,  imagin- 
ing herself  the  fated  mistress  of  ten 
thousand  a-year,  and  the  blooming 
bride  of  the  gay  and  fashionable  Mr 
Titmouse.  When  her  excellent  pa- 
rents heard  of  what  had  that  day  oc- 
curred between  Mr  Titmouse  and  their 
daughter,  they  also  looked  upon  the 
thing  as  quite  settled.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  stream  of  prosperity  flowed 
steadily  in  upon  Mr  Tag-rag,  his  shop 
continuing  crowded ;  his  shopmen 
doubled  in  number  : — in  fact,  ho  at 
length  actually  received,  instead  of 
giving  payment,  for  allowing  young 
men  to  serve  a  short  time  in  so  cele- 
brated an  establishment,  in  order  that 
they  might  learn  the  first-rate  style  of 
doing  business,  and  when  established 
on  their  own  account,  write  up  over 
their  doors—'*  Peter  Tape,  late  from 
Tntf.rag  Sf  Co.,  Oxford  Street.'* 

Determined  to  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shone,  he  resorted  to  several  little 
devices  for  that  purpose,  such  as  a 
shirt  front  with  frills  m  the  shape  of  a 
capital  "  T,'*  and  of  which,  under  the 
name  of  "  Titties,**  he  sold  immense 
numbers  i^mongst  the  inferior  swells 
of  London.  At  length  it  occurred 
to  Gammon  to  suggest  to  Titmouse 
a  mode  of  conferring  upon  his  old 
friend  and  master  a  mark  of  perma- 
nent, public,  and  substantial  distinc- 
tion ;  and  this  was,  the  obtaining  for 
hiro^  through  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ion,  an  appointment  as  one  of  the 
rx^al  tradesmen-^tiamelY,  draper  and 
hosier  to  the  King.    When  Mr  Tag- 


rag*8  disinterested  and  indefatigable 
benefactor,  Gammon,  called  one  day 
in  Oxford  Street,  and  calling  him  for 
a  moment  out  of  the  bustle  of  his 
crowded  shop,  mentioned  the  honour 
which  Mr  Titmouse  was  bent  upon 
doing  his  utmost,  at  Mr  Gammon's 
instance,  to  procure  for  Mr  Tag-  rag, 
that  respectable  person  was  quite  at  a 
loss  for  terms  in  which  adequately  to 
express  his  gratitude.  Titmouse  readi- 
ly consented  to  name  the  thing  to  the 
great  man,  and  urge  it  in  the  best  way 
he  could ;  and  he  performed  his  pro- 
mise. The  Earl- listened  to  his  appli- 
cation with  an  air  of  anxiety.  *'  Sir,*' 
said  he, "  the  world  is  acquainted  with 
my  reluctance  to  ask  favours  of  those 
in  office.  When  I  was  in  office  myself, 
I  felt  the  inconvenience  of  such  appli. 
cations  abundantly.  Besides,  the  ap- 
pointment you  have  named,  happens 
to  be  one  of  considerable  importance, 
and  requiring  great  influence  to  pro- 
cure it.  Cuusider,  sir,  the  immense 
number  of  tradesmen  there  are  of 
every  description,  of  whom  drapers 
and  hosiers  (according  to  the  last  re- 
turns laid  before  Parliament  at  the 
instance  of  my  friend  Lord  Goose) 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  All  of 
them  are  naturally  ambitious  of  so 
high  a  distinction :  yet,  sir,  observe, 
that  there  is  only  one  king  and  one 
royal  family  to  serve.  My  Lord  Cham- 
berlain is,  I  have  no  doubt,  harassed 
by  applicants  for  such  honours  as  you 
have  mentioned." 

Hereat  Titmouse  got  startled  at 
the  unexpected  magnitude  of  the  fa- 
vour he  had  applied  for ;  and,  decla- 
ring that  he  did  not  care  a  curse  for 
Tag-rag,  begged  to  withdraw  his 
application.  But  the  Earl,  with  a 
mighty  fine  air,  interrupted  him — 
**  Sir,  you  are  not  in  the  least  presu- 
ming upon  your  relationship  with  roe, 
nor  do  I  think  you  overrate  the  in- 
fluence I  may  happen — in  short,  sir, 
I  will  make  it  my  business  to  see  my 
Lord  Ko-Too  this  very  day,  and  sound 
him  upon  the  subject." 

That  same  day  an  interview  took 
place  between  the  two  distinguished 
noblemen,  Lord  Dreddlington  and 
Lord  Ko-too.  Each  approached  the 
other  upon  stilts.  Afler  a  display  of 
the  most  delicate  tact  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Dreddlington,  Lord  Ko-too, 
who  made  a  mighty  piece  of  work  or 
it,  promised  to  consider  of  the  ap|[)U- 
cation. 
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Within  a  day  or  two  afterwards  Mr 
Tag-rag  received  a  letter  from  the 
Lord  Cbamherlain's  office,  notifying 
that  his  Majesty  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  appoint  liim  draper  and  ho- 
sier to  his  Majesty  1  It  occasioned  him 
similar  feelings  of  tumultuous  pride 
and  pleasure  to  that  with  which  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington  would  have  re- 
ceived tidings  of  his  long-covctcd  mar- 
quisato  having  been  conferred  upon 
uim.  He  started  off,  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  receipt  of  tlie  let- 
ter, to  a  carver  and  gilder  a  few  doors 
off,  and  gave  orders  for  the  immediate 
preparation  of  a  first-rate  cast,  gilded, 
of  the  royal  arms ;  which,  in  about 
a  week*s  time,  might  bo  seen,  a  truly 
resplendent  object,  dazzlingly  conspi- 
cuous over  the  central  door  of  Mr 
Tag-rag*8  establishment,  inspiring  awe 
into  the  minds  of  passers-by,  and  envy 
into  Mr  Tag  rag*s  uoighbuurs  and 
rivals.  He  immediately  sent  off  letters 
of  gratitude  to  Mr  Titmouse,  and  to 
'*  the  Right  Honourable,  the  Most 
Noble  tho  Earl  of  Dreddlington ;  "  to 
the  latter  personage,  at  the  same  time, 
forwarding  a  most  splendid  crimson 
satin  flowered  dressing-gown,  as  <<  an 
humble  token  of  his  gratitude  for  his 
lordship's  mark  of  condescension." 

Both  the  letter  and  the  dressing- 
gown  gave  great  satisfaction  to  tho 
Earl's  valet,  (than  whom  they  never 
got  any  further,)  and  who,  having 
tried  on  the  dressing-gown,  forthwith 
sate  down  and  wrote  a  very  fine  reply, 
in  his  lordship*s  name,  to  the  note 
which  had  accompanied  it,  taking  an 
opportunity  to  satisfy  his  conscience, 
by  stating  to  the  Earl  the  next  morn- 
ing that  a  Mr  Tag  rag  had  **  called*' 
to  express  his  humble  thanks  for  his 
lordship*s  goodness.  He  was,  more- 
over,  sj  well  satisfied  with  this  speci- 
men of  Mr  Tag-rag's  articles,  that  ho 
forthwith  opened  an  account  with  him, 
and  sent  a  very  liberal  order  to  start 
with.  The  same  thing  occurred  with 
several  of  tho  subordinate  function- 
aries at  the  palace ;  and — to  let  my 
reader^  a  little  prematurely  however, 
into  a  secret — this  was  the  extent  of 
the  additional  custom  which  Mr  Tag- 
rag's  appointment  secured  him  ;  and, 
even  for  these  supplies,  I  never  heard 
of  his  getting  paid.  But  it  did  won- 
ders  with  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
•  world,  *TwBA  evident  that  Yie  was  m 
ufalr  way  of  becoming  the  VvoadVvowae 
I  the  trade.     His  appointment  caused 


no  little  ferment  in  that  nook  of  the 
city  with  which  he  was  connected. 
The  worshipful  Company  of  Squirt- 
makers  elected  him  a  member ;  and 
on  a  vacancy  suddenly  occurring  in  the 
ward  to  which  he  belonged^  he  was 
made  a  common  council-man.  Mr 
Tag-rag  soon  made  a  great  stir  as  a 
champion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
As  for  church  and  county  rates^  in  par- 
ticular, he  demonstrated  tho  gross  in- 
justice of  calling  upon  one  who  had 
no  personal  occasion  for  the  use  of  a 
church,  of  a  county  bridge,  a  county  jail, 
oralunatic  asylum,  to  bo  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  them.  A 
few  speeches  in  this  str^dn  attracted  so 
much  attention  to  him,  that  several 
leading  men  in  the  ward  (a  very  **  lib- 
eral'* one)  intimated  to  him  thath« 
stood  the  best  chance  of  succeeding  to 
the  honour  of  alderman  on  the  next 
vacancy  ;  and  when  he  and  Mrs  Tag- 
rag  were  alone  together,  he  would 
start  the  subject  of  the  expenses  of  the 
mayoralty  with  no  little  anxiety.  He 
went  to  the  chapel  no  longer  on  foot, 
but  in  a  stylish  sort  of  covered  gig, 
with  a  kind  of  coal-scuttle-shaped  box 
screwed  on  behind,  into  which  was 
squeezed  his  footboy,  (who,  by  the 
way,  had  a  thin  stripe  of  crimson  let 
into  each  leg  of  his  trousers,  on  Mr 
Tag-rag's  appointment  to  an  office 
under  tho  crown ;)  he  was  also  a 
trifle  later  in  arriving  at  the  chapel 
than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  be. 
He  had  a  crimson  velvet  cushion 
running  along  the  front  of  his  pew, 
and  tho  bibles  and  hymn-books  very 
smartly  gilded.  Ho  was  presently 
advanced  to  the  honoured  post  of 
Chief  Deacon  ;  and  on  one  occasioDi 
in  the  unexpected  absence  of  the  cen« 
tral  luminary  of  tho  system,  was  asked 
to  occupy  the  chiir  at  a  '*  great  meet- 
ing "  for  the  Prevention  of  Civii  and 
Reliyhus  Discord;  when  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  declaring  his  opinion, 
which  was  enthusiastically  cheered, 
that  the  principles  of  free  trade  ought 
to  be  applied  to  religion  ;  and  that 
the  voluntary  system  was  that  which 
was  designed  by  God,  to  secure  the 
free  blessings  of  competition.  As  for 
Sdtin  Lodge*  he  stuck  two  little 
wings  to  it ;  and  had  one  of  the  por- 
traiU  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse  (as  Tip- 
pitiwink)  hung  over  his  drawing  room 
Tsv^.w\x\'^\«QA)  %^Wndidly    framed  and 

"S^c^m^  \\\>\^i   >A\fta   ^S\a\   '^^vw^ 
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)tained  the  Royal  appointment^ 
I  have  been  so  particular  in  re- 
g,  Gammon,  happening  to  be 
g  his  shop,  stepped  io>  and  ob- 
g  Mr  Tag^ragf,  very  cordially 
d  him ;  and  then,  as  if  it  had 
I  thought  of  the  moment  only, 
it  taking  him  from  the  shop^ 
ted  that  he  had  been  westward^ 
ed  in  completing  the  formal  de- 
fa  re- arrangement  of  the  greater 
n  of  Mr  Titmouse's  estates,  upon 
that  gentleman  had  recently 
^ined,  and  the  sight  of  Mr  Tag- 
establishment  bad  suggested  to 
ammon,  that  possibly  Mr  Tag- 
auld  feel  gratified  at  being  made 
lal  party  to  the  transaction  ;  as 
amnion  was  sure  that  Mr  Tit- 
would  feel  delighted  at  having 
ited  with  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
id  one  or  two  other  persons  of 
ition,  m  the  meditated  arrange- 
the  name  of  so  early  and  sincere 
id  as  Mr  Tag- rag:  "  one  who, 
ver" — here  Gammon  paused^ 
ive  a  smile  of  inexpressible  sig- 
ice,  **  but  it  was  not  for  him  to 
is  suspicions'* — 
ir — I — I — will  you  come  into 
om?"  interrupted  Tag-rag,  ra- 
^gerly,  anxious  to  have  a  more 
e  indication  of  Mr  Gammon's 
n  ;  but  that  gentleman,  looking 
watch,  pleaded  want  of  time, 
iddenly  shaking  Mr  Tag-rag  by 
nd,  moved  towards  the  door, 
ou  were  talking  of  signing,  sir 
:  with  you  ?  I'll  sign  any  thing  ! 
thing  for  Mr  Titmouse;  only 
'oud — ifs  an  honour  to  be  any 
^nnected  with  him  1 "  Gammon, 
iring  this,  felt  in  his  pockets,  as 
supposed  that  he  should  find 
what  he  perfectly  well  knew 
!en  Ij'ing  ready,  cut  and  driedj 
I  safe  at  Saffron  Hill  for 
s. 

find  I  haven't  got  the  little  do- 
t  with  me,"  said  he  carelessly; 
)po8e  it's  lying  about  with  other 
papers  at  the  office,  or  I  may 
eft  it  at  theearl's"— [if  Gam- 
icant  here  to  allude  to  the  Earl 
ddlington,  I  think  it  only  fair 
that  he  had  never  been,  for  one 
in  his  life,  in  that  great  man's 
ce.] 

I  tell  you  what,  Mr  Gammon," 
Tag-rag,  considering — **  Your 
8  at  Saffron  Hill  ?  Well  I  shall 
mgjour  way  fo- morrow,  about 


noon,  and  will  look  in  and  do  all  you 
wish." 

<'  Conld  you  arrange  to  meat  the 
earl  there  ? — or,  as  his  lordship'» 
movements  are — ah,  ha ! — not  very"— i 

'<  Should  be  most  proud  to  meet  his 
lordship,  sir,  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  " — 

<'  Oh,  the  earl  never  likes  to  be 
reminded,  Mr  Tag-rag,  of  any  little 
courtesy  or  kindness  he  may  have  con- 
ferred I  But  if  you  will  be  with  us 
about  twelve,  we  can  wait  a  little 
while  ;  and  if  his  lordship  should  not 
be  punctual,  we  must  even  let  you 
sign  first,  ah,  ba  I — and  explain  it  to 
his  lordship  on  his  arrival,  for  I  know 
your  time's  very  precious,  Mr  Tag- 
rag  I  Gracious !  Mr  Tag-rag,  what  a 
constant  stream  of  customers  you 
have ! — I  heard  it  said,  the  other  day»  , 
that  you  were  rapidly  absorbing  all 
the  leading  business  in  your  line  in 
Oxford  Street." 

"  You  re  very  polite,  Mr  Gammon  I 
Certainly  I've  no  reason  to  complain. 
I  always  keep  the  best  of  every  thing, 
and  sell  at  the  lowest  prices,  and 
spare*  no  pains  to  please  ;  and  it's 
hard  if— 

"  How  do  you  do?"  quoth  Gam- 
mon^ suddenly  starting,  and  bowing 
to  some  one  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way,  whom  he  did  not  see.  "  Well, 
good- day,  Mr  Tag-rag— good- day  ! 
To-morrow  at  twelve,  by  the  way  ?  " 

<'  I'm  yours  to  command,  Mr  Gam- 
mon," replied  Tag-rag ;  and  so 
they  parted.  Just  about  twelve  o'« 
clock  the  next  day,  the  latter,  in  a 
great  bustle,  saying  he  had  fifty 
places  to  call  at  in  the  city,  made  his 
appearance  at  Safi'ron  Hill. 

'*  His  lordsYiip  a'n't  here,  I  sup* 
pose  ?"  quoth  he,  after  shaking  hands 
with  Mr  Quirk  an^  Mr  Gammon. 
The  latter  gentleman  pulled  out  his 
watch,  and,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
said  with  a  smile,  "  No — we'll  give 
him  half-an-hour's  grace." 

*'  Half-an-hour,  my  dear  sir  I"  ex- 
claimed Tag-rag,  **  I  couldn't  stay  so 
long  if  there  were  half-a-dozen  lords 
coming.     I  am  a  man  of  business,  he 
isn't :    first    come  first    served,    you 
know,  eh?     All  fair  that!'*    There 
were  a  good  many  recently  engrossed 
parchments  and  writings  scatteredover 
the  table,   and    from   among    theoL   . 
Gammon,  atlet   \q^\u%  ^^x«tsv  ^S^on^^^ 
for  somo  lime,  aA.  \fttk^X>ek  ^t«^  ^"^^ 
sheet  ot  fooVwiav-    \\.  ^*»  ^Vwis^% 
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and  there  was  writing  upon  the  first 
and  second  pages. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  quick's  the 
word — time's  precious  I"  said  Tag- 
rag,  taking  up  a  pen,  and  dipping  it 
into  tlie  inkotjind.  Gammon,  with 
an  unconcerned  air,  placed  before  him 
the  document  he  had  been  looking  fur. 
**  Ah,  how  well  1  know  the  signature  I 
That  flourish  of  his — a  sort  of  bold- 
ness about  it,  a' n't  there  ?"  said  Tag- 
rag,  obscrvino^  the  signature  of  Tit- 
mouse immediately  above  the  spot  on 
which  he  was  going  to  place  his  own  ; 
there  being  written  in  pencil,  under- 
neath, tho  word  "  Dreddlington," 
evidently  for  the  intended  signature 
of  the  earL  Tm  between  two  good 
ones,  at  any  rate,  eh  ?"  said  Tag-rag. 
Gammon    or  Quirk    said  something 


thousand  poands  and  interest,  about 
to  be  advanced  to  him  on  mortgage  of 
a  portion  of  the  Yatton  property. 
Gammon,  sitting  down,  gently  took 
the  instrument  from  Mr  Quirk,  aod 
with  a  bit  of  India-rubber  calmly  ef- 
faced the  pencilled  signature  of  Dred- 
dlington. 

'*  You're  a  d d   clever  fellow, 

Gammon !"  exclaimed  Mr  Quirk,prc- 
sen tly,  with  a  sort  of  sigh.  Gammoit 
made  no  reply.  His  face  was  slights 
ly  pale,  and  wore  an  anxious  expres- 
sion. "It  will  do  noir,"  contioued 
Mr  Quirk,  rubbing  his  hands,  ud 
with  a  gleeful  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

<<  That  remains  to  be    seen,"  r- 


plied  Gammon,  in  a  low  tone. 
«'  Eh  ?  What  ?  Docs  any  thing  oc- 
about  a  **  term  to  attend  the  inheri-    cur — eh  ?    By  Jove,  no  screw  loofe, 
tance  " — "  trustee  of  an  outstanding     I  hope  ?  '* 


term  '* — *'  legal  estate  vested  in  tho 
trustees" — "  too  great  power  to  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  any  but  those  of  the 
highest  honour." 

"  Stay  !"  quoth  Gammon,  ringing 
his  little  h«andbell — "  nothing  like  re- 
gularity, even  in  trifles."  He  was 
answered  by  one  of  tlie  clerkp,  a  very 
dashing  person — "  We  only  wish  you 
to  witness  a  signature,"  said  Gammon. 
"  Now,  we  shall  release  you,  Mr  Tag- 
rag,  in  a  moment.  Siy,  *  1  deliver 
this  as  my  act  and  deed  '—putting  your 
finger  on  the  little  wafer  there.*' 

So  said  and  so  did  Mr  Tag-rag  as 
he  had  been  directed  ;  tho  clerk  wrote 
his  name  under  tho  witnessing  clause, 
''  Abominable  Amminadab;'*  and  from 
that  moment  Mr  Tag-rag  had  uncon- 
sciously acquired  an  interest  in  tho  fu- 
ture stability  of  Mr  Titmouse's  for. 
tunes,  to  the  extent  of  some  twenty 

THOUSAND  POUNDS. 

**  Aow,  gentlepien,  you'll  make  my 
compliments  to  his  lordship,  and  if  he 
asks  how  I  came  to  sign  before  him, 
explain  tho  hurry  1  was  in.  Time 
and  tide  wait  for  no  man.  Good 
morning,  gentlemen ;  good  morning ; 
best  regards  to  our  friend,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse." Gammon  attended  him  to 
the  door,  cordially  shaking  him  by 
the  hand,  and  presently  returned  to 
the  room  he  had  just  quitted,  where 
he  found  Mr  Quirk  holding  in  his 
hand  tho  document  just  signed  by 
Tag-rag;  which  was,  in  fact,  a  joint 
and  several  bond,  conditioned  m  «i^c- 
ntdty  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  tot  l\v© 
duerepajment^by  Titmouse,  oilweiii^ 


<«  No— but  we're  in  very  deep  tnUr 
now,  Mr  Quirk" — 

"  Well—devil  onlj  cares,  so  Iobj 
as  you  keep  a  sharp  look-out.  Gam- 
mon.    rU  trust  the  helm  to  you."* 

As  Gammon  did  not  s«cm  in  a  talk- 
ative mood.  Quirk  shortly  after vards 
left  him. 

Now,  though  Mr  Tag-rag  is  do  fa- 
vourito  of  mine,  1  begin  to  feel  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety  on  his  behalf.  I  wish 
ho  had  not  been  in  so  vast  a  **  harry,* 
in  a  matter  which  required  such  grave 
deliberation,  as  **  signing,  sealing,  and 
delivering."  When  a  man  is  called 
on  to  go  through  so  serioos  a  cer^ 
mouy,  it  would  be  well  if  he  could  be 
apprised  of  the  significance  of  the  forma- 
la — "Ideiwer  this  as  my  act  anddetd** 
Thus  hath  expressed  himself,  upon  this 
point,  a  great  authority  in  the  law,oki 
Master  Plowden.  'Tis  a  passage  some- 
what quaint  in  form,  but  not  the  lr» 
forcible  and  important  in  substance  :— 

« Words  are  ofl  fpoAen  nnadviiedlr, 
and  pass  from  men  lightly  and  incomider- 
ately :  bat,  where  the  agreement  is  by 
deed,  ihvro  Is  more  time  for  deliberation; 
for  when  a  man  pastes  a  thing  by  deedi 
first,  there  is  the  determination  of  the 
mind  to  do  it,  and  upon  that  he  causes  it 
to  bo  written,  which  is  one  part  of  delibe- 
ration; and,  afiorwards,  he  pnls  kU  W 
to  itf  which  is  another  part  of  deliberalioa ; 
and,  lastly,  he  dflivcrg  the  wrilimy  ga  Hi 
deedy  which  is  the  consammation  of  hu 
resolution.  So  that  there  ia  great  delibe- 
tvslWotw  m^^^  \Tk.  iVv^  m«Lkin^   of  deads,  ft* 


1840.] 

the  party,  without  examining  upon  what 
cause  or  coniideration  they  were  made.*'* 

Possibly  some  one  now  reading* 
ihese  pages  hath  had  most  dismal  ex- 
perience in  the  matter  above-mention- 
ed ;  and  I  hope  that  such  dismal  expe- 
rience,  a  due  reflection  will  avert  from 
many  a  reader.  As  for  Tag-rag,  it 
may  turn  out  that  our  fears  for  him 
are  groundless :  nevertheless^  ofi«  hates 
to  see  men  do  important  things  in 
a  hurry : — and,  as  we  shall  not  see  him 
again  for  some  time,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  wishing  him  well  out  of  what 
he  lias  done. — 

*'  If  'twere  done  when  'tis  done— 
Then  'twere  well  'twere  done  ^{'cA/y*'-* 

and  not  otherwise. 

The  London  season  was  now  ad- 
Tancing  towards  its  close.  Fine  ladies 
were  getting  sated  and  exhausted 
with  operas,  concerts,  b^lls,  routs> 
soirees,  assemblies,  bazaars,  f^tes,  and 
the  Park.  Their  lords  were  getting 
tired  of  their  clubs  during  the  day,  and 
hurried  dinners,  late  hours,  foul  air, 
long  speeches,  at  the  two  Houses; 
where,  however  they  might  doze  away 
the  time,  they  could  seldom  get  the 
luxury  of  a  downright  nap  for  raoro 
than  an  hour  or  two  together — always 
waking,  and  fancying  themselves  in 
the  tower  of  Babel,  and  that  it  was  on 
fire,  so  strange  and  startling  were  the 
lights  and  the  hubbub!  The  very 
whippers-in  were  looking  jaded  and 
done — like  a  Smith  field  drover*s  dog 
on  a  Monday  night,  that  at  length  can 
neither  bark  nor  bite  in  return  for 
a  kick  or  a  blow  ;  and,  hoarse  and 
wearied,  falls  asleep  on  his  way  home 
—a  regular  somnambulist.  Where 
the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  Lady 
Cecilia  were  to  pass  their  autumn,  was 
a  question  whicli  they  were  beginning 
to  discuss  rather  anxiously.  Any  one 
glancing  over  their  flourishing  list  of 
residences  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  which  were  paraded  in 
the  Peerages  and  Court  Guides,  would 
have  supposed  that  they  had  an  ample 
choice  before  them :  but  the  reader  of  this 
history  knows  better.  The  mortifying 
ezp1anation*-mortifying  to  the  poor 
Earl — having  been  once  given  by  me, 
I  shall  not  again  do  so.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Poppleton  HaU,  Hertford- 
shire, had  its  disadvantages  ;  there 
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they  must  keep  up  a  full  establishment^ 
and  receive  county  company  and  other 
visiters  —  owing,  as  they  did,  much 
hospitality.  "Twas  expensive  work> 
also,  at  the  watering-places  ;  and  ex- 
pensive and  also  troublesome  to  go 
abroad  at  the  EarUs  advanced  period  of 
life.  Pensively  ruminating  on  these 
matters  one  evening,  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  servant  bringing  in  a  note, 

which  proved  to  be  from  Titmouse 

inviting  them,  in  terms  of  profound 
courtesy  and  great  cordiality,  to  hon- 
our Yatton,  by  making  a  stay  there 
during  as  great  a  portion  of  the  au- 
tumn as  they  could  not  better  occupy, 
Mr  Titmouse  frankly  added,  that  he 
could  not  avoid  acknowledging  some 
little  degree  of  selfishness  in  giving 
the  invitation — namely,  in  expressing 
a  hope  that  the  EarFs  presence  would 
aflbrd  him,  if  so  disposed,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  him — Titmouse 
— to  any  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  county  who  might  be  honoured 
by  the  EarKs  acquaintance ;  that,  si> 
tuated  as  Titmouse  was,  he  felt  an 
increasing  anxiety  on  that  point.  He 
added,  that  he  trusted  the  Earl  and 
Lady  Cecilia  would  consider  Yatton, 
while  they  were  there,  as  in  all  re- 
spects their  own  residence,  and  that 
he.  Titmouse,  would  spare  no  exertion 
to  render  their  stay  as  agreeable  as 
possible.  The  humble  appeal  of  Tit- 
mouse prevailed  with  his  great  kins- 
man, who,  on  the  nexf  day,  gent  him  a 
letter,  saying  that  his  lordship  fully 
recognised  the  claims  whh;h  Mr  Tit- 
mouse had  upon  him  as  the  head  of 
the  family,  and  that  his  lordship  should 
feel  very  glad  in  availing  himself  of 
the  opportunity  which  oflV^rcd  itself, 
of  placing  Mr  Titmouse  on  a  proper 
footing  of  intercourse  with  the  people 
of  the  county.  That,  for  this  purpose, 
his  lordship  should  decline  any  invita- 
tions they  might  receive  to  pass  their 
autumn  elsewhere,  &c.  &c.  &c.  In 
plain  English,  they  jumped  at  the  in- 
vitation. It  had  emanated  originally 
from  Gammon,  who,  from  motives  of 
his  own,  had  suggested  it  to  Titmouse, 
bade  him  act  upon  it,  and  drew  up  the 
letter  conveying  it.  I  say,  from  mo- 
tives of  his  own.  Gammon  was  bent 
upon  becoming  personally  acquainted 
with  the  Earl,  and  fixing  hlai«AlC^vl 
possible,  l\iOTO\\^\\\^  \vi  \C\&  \w^K^^2^ 
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confidence.  Ho  bad  contrived  to  as- 
certain from  Titmouse,  without  that 
gentleman*8  beinpr*  however,  aw^irc  of 
it,  that  the  few  occasions  on  which  his 
(Gammon's)  name  had  been  mentioned 
by  the  Earl,  it  had  been  accompanied 
by  sli^^iiting  expressions — by  indica- 
tions of  didlike  and  suspicion,  (ilvc 
him,  however,  thouglit  he,  but  the  op- 
portunity, and  he  could  very  soon 
change  the  nature  of  tlic  Earl*s  feel- 
ings towards  him.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  Karl's  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  had  been  cummunicated  to 
Gammon,  he  resolved  to  be  one  of  the 
fiTuestsat  Yatton  during  the  time  of  the 
Earl's  stay — a  step,  into  the  propriety 
of  which  he  easily  brought  Mr  Quirk 
to  enter,  but  which  ho  did  not,  for  the 
present,  communicate  to  Titmouse, 
lest  he  should,  by  prematurely  disclo« 
sing  it  to  the  Earl,  raise  any  obstacle, 
arlMng  out  of  an  objection  on  the  part 
of  his  lordbhip,  who,  if  he  but  found 
G.inimon  actually  t/icre,  must  submit 
to  the  infliction  with  what  grace  ho 
rni^lit.  lu  due  time  it  was  noti- 
fied on  the  part  of  the  Earl,  by  his 
man  of  business,  to  Mr  Titmouse, 
(who  liad  gone  down  to  Yutton,) 
through  his  man  of  business,  that  the 
Earl,  and  a  formidable  portion  of  his 
establishment,  would  make  their  ap- 
pearance at  Yatton  by  a  named  day. 
Tiie  Earl  had  chosen  to  extend  the  in- 
vitation to  MissM.icsplcuchan,  and  also 
to  as  many  attendants  as  he  thought 
fit  to  tako  with  him,  instead  of  let- 
ting them  consume  their  board-wages 
in  entire  idleness  in  town  or  at  Pop. 
pleton.  Heavens!  what  accommoda- 
tion was  required,  for  the  Earl,  for  the 
Lady  Cecilia,  each  of  their  personal  at- 
tendants. Miss  Miicspleuchan,  and  livo 
servants  !  Then  there  were  two  other 
guests  invited,  in  (»rder  to  form  com- 
pany and  amu^'emcnt  for  the  Enrl — 
the  Marquis  (Jants-Jaunes  do  Mille- 
fleurs  and  a  Mr  Tufr.  Accommo- 
dation must  bo  had  for  these  ;  and, 
to  secure  it,  Mr  Titmouse  and  Mr 
Gammon  were  driven  to  almost  the 
extremities  of  the  house.  Four  ser- 
vants, in  a  sort  of  baggage- waggon, 
preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  and 
Lady  Cecilia  by  a  day  or  two,  in 
order  to  "  arrange  every  thing;"  and, 
somehow  or  another,  one  of  the  first 
things  that  was  done  with  l\V\*  \\ctt, 
was  to  install  his  lords\\\p*s  c\uo^  aet- 
raatsia  the  quarters  of  Mr  TUuxousc'* 


servants,  who,  it  was  suggested, should 
endeavour  to  make  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  they  could  in  some  little 
unfurnished  rooms  over  the  stables! 
And,  in  a  word,  before  Mr  Titmou$e*i 
grand  guests  bad  been  at  the  UtA 
four-and-twenty  hours,  there  was  es- 
tablished there  tho  same  freezing  state 
and  solemn  ceremony  which  prevailed 
in  the  Earl's,  own  establishment. 
Down  came  at  length,  thundering 
through  the  village,  the  Earl's  dv^\j 
travelling- carriage  and  four  ;  himselft 
Lady  Cecilia,  and  Miss  Marspleuchao, 
within,  his  valet  and  Lady  Cecilia's 
maid  behind :  presently  *it  wouiid 
round  tho  park  road,  crashing  and 
flashing  through  the  grave),  and  rat- 
tling under  the  old  gateway*  and  at 
length  stood  before  the  Hall  door— 
the  reeking  horses  pulled  up  with  a 
sudden  jerk,  which  almost  threw  them 
all  upon  their  haunches.  Mr  Tit- 
mouse was  in  readiness  to  receive  his 
distinguished  visiters ;  the  carriage- 
door  was  opened  —  down  went  the 
steps — and  in  a  few  moments*  time  the 
proud  old  Earl  of  Drcddlington  aod 
his  proud  daughter,  having  entcredthe 
HhH,  had  become  the  guests  of  ill 
flustered  and  ambitious  little  proprie- 
tor. While  all  the  guests  are  occu- 
pied in  their  dressing-rooms,  recover- 
ing them.- elves  from  the  cramp  and 
fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  and  are 
preparing  to  make  their  appearance  at 
dinner,  let  me  take  the  opportunity  lo 
give  you  a  sketch  of  the  only  one  rf 
tiie  guests  to  whom  you  are  at  present 
a  stranger:  I  mean  Mr  Tuft — Mr 
Venom  Tuft, 

Oft  hath  an  inexperienced  mush- 
room-hunter, deceived  at  a  distance, 
run  up  to  gather  what  seemed  to  be  a 
fine  cluster  of  mushrooms,  growing 
under  the  shade  of  a  stately  tree,  but 
which,  on  stooping  down  to  gather 
them,  he  discovers  with  disappoiot- 
ment  and  disgust  to  be  no  mushrooms 

at  all,  but  vile,  unwholesome even 

poisonous  funguses,  which,  to  prevent 
their  similarly  deluding  others,  he 
kicks  up  and  crushes  under  foot.  And 
is  not  this  a  type  of  what  often  hap- 
pens in  society  ?  Under  the  '« cold 
shade  of  aristocracy,"  how  often  is  to 
be  met  with— tho  sycophant? — Mr 
Venom  Tufk  was  one  of  them.  Hii 
e\vA.T\\c\.vit  -^  ^%  ^x\V\.<iw  la  his  face.  Dis- 
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make  himself  pleasant  to  be  listened 
to»  bj  the  languid  and  ennuyeed  fa- 
shionable.    He  spoke  ever— 

"  In  a  tortdy^s  key, 
With  hated  breath  ond  whispering  hum- 
bleness.*' 

His  person  was  at  once  ofFeminate  and 
coarse  ;  his  gesture  and  address  were 
cringing  —  there  was  an  intolerable 
calmness  and  gentleness  about  them 
at  all  times,  but  especially  while  la- 
bouring in  his  vocation.  He  hud  the 
art  of  administering  delicate  and  ap- 
propriate flattery  by  a  look  only,  de- 
ferential and  insinuating — as  well  as 
by  words.  He  had  always  at  com- 
mand a  copious  store  of  gossip,  highly 
Boasoned  with  Fcandal ;  which  he  col- 
lected and  prepared  with  industry  and 
judgment.  Clever  toadies  are  gcncr* 
ally  bitter  ones.  With  stnse  enough 
to  perceive,  but  not  spirit  enough  to 
abandon  their  odious  propensities,  they 
are  aware  of  the  ignominious  specta- 
cle they  exhibit  before  the  eyes  of  men 
of  the  least  degree  of  independence 
and  discemmenf,  and  whose  open  con- 
tempt they  have  not  power  or  manli- 
ness enough  to  resent.  Then  their 
smothered  rage  takes  an  inward  turn  ; 
it  tends  to,  and  centres  in  the  tongue, 
from  which  it  falls  in  drops  of  scalding 
Yinis  ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  func- 
tions of  sycophant  and  slanderer  are 
so  often  found  united  in  the  same  mi- 
serable individual.  Does  a  sycophant 
fancy  that  his  patron— if  one  may  use 
such  a  t(  rm — is  not  aware  of  his  cha- 
racter and  position  ?  Would  that  he 
could  but  hear  himself  spoken  of  by 
those  to  whom  he  has  last  been  cotton' 
ingt  If  he  could  but  for  one  moment 
^  see  himself  as  others  see  him" — 
surely  ho  would  instantly  wriggle  out 
of  the  sight  of  man!  But  Mr  Tuft 
was  not  an  everyday  toady.  Being 
a  clever  man,  it  occurred  to  him  as 
cal(;u1ated  infinitely  to  enhance  the  va- 
lue of  Ills  attentions,  if  he  could  get  them 
to  be  regarded  as  those  of  a  man  of 
some  ability  and  reputation.  So  rea* 
sonable  a  wish,  as  thus  to  rise  to  emi- 
nence in  the  calling  in  life  to  which 
he  had  devoted  himself — viz.  toadyism 
—stimulated  him  to  considerable  exer- 
tion, which  was  in  time  rewarded  by 
a  measure  of  success  ;  for  he  began  to 
be  looked  on  as  something  of  a  literary 
man.  Then  he  would  spend  his  mom- 
iags  in  reading  up,  in  those  quarters 
whence  he  mlg^bt  cuU  materials  for 


display  in  society  at  a  later  period  of 
the  day,  when  he  could  watch  his  op- 
portunity, or,  if  none  presented  itself^ 
make  one,  by  diverting  the  current  of 
conversation  into  the  channel  on  which 
was  the  gay  and  varied  bordering  of 
his  recent  acquisitions.  All  his  know- 
ledge was  of  this  gossiping  pro  hae 
vice  character.     He  was  very  skilful 
in  administering  his  flattery.     Did  he 
dine  with  his  Grace,  or  his  Lordship, 
whose  speech  in  the  House  appeared 
in  that  or  the  preceding  day's  news- 
papers ?  Mr  Tuft  got  it  up  carefully, 
and  also  the  speech  in  answer  to  it, 
with  a  double  view — to  show  himself 
at  homo  in  the  question  ;  and  then  to 
differ  a  little  with  his  Grace  or  his 
Lordship,  in  order  to  be  presently  set 
right  by  them,  and  convinced  by  them! 
Or  when  conversation  turned  upon  the 
topics  which  had,  overnight,  called  up 
his  Grace  or  his  Lordship  on  his  legs, 
Mr  Tuft  would  break  in  by  observing 
that  such  and  such  a  point  had  been 
"put   in  the  debate  with  admirable 
point  and  force  by  some  one  of  the 
speakers — ho  did  not  recollect  whom ;" 
and  on  being  apprised,  and  receiving 
a  courteous  bow  from  the  great  man 
entitled  to  the  undesigned  compliment, 
look  80   surprised  —  almost,   indeed, 
piqued !     Carefully,   however,  as  he 
maUfiged  matters,  he  was  soon  found 
out  by  TTtcn,  and  compelled  to  betake 
himself,  with  tenfold  ardour,  to  the 
women,  with  whom  he  lasted  a  little 
longer.     They  considered  him  a  great 
literary  man  •  for  he  could  quote  and 
criticise  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  and  a 
good  many  novels.     He  could  show 
that  what  every   body  else  admired 
was  full  of  faults  ;  what  all  condemn- 
ed was  admirable :  so  that  the  fair 
creatures  were  forced  to  distrust  their 
own  judgment  in  proportion  as  they 
deferred  to  his.     He  would  allow  no 
oue  to  be  entitled  to  the  praise  of  lite- 
rary excellence  except  individuals  of 
rank,  and  one  or  two  men  of  establish-* 
ed  literary  reputation,  who  had  not 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  repel 
his  obsequious  advances,  or  convenient 
not  to  do  so.     Then  he  would  polish 
the  poetry  of  fine  ladies,  touch  up  their 
little  tales,  and  secure  their  insertion 
in  fashionable  periodicals.     On  these 
accoimts,andofhispiquanttittle<tattle, 
no  soiree  or  conversazione  was  com- 
plete without    him,    any  ra^^t^  nJcvva. 
without  tea,  co^ee,  \eo,  ^tVix^wvaAft* 
All  toadies  bato  oxi<i  wi^>\\«t  \  XjtqX"^ 
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brethren  both  hated  aud  feared  Mr 
Tuft;  for  ho  was  not  only  so  suc- 
cessful himself,  but  possessed  and  usod 
inch  engines  for  drpristintj  them,  Mr 
Tuft  had  hoped  to  ituccccd  in  b?ing 
pop)>ed  in  by  one  of  his  patrons  for  a 
mug  little  VVhig  borougli,  (for  Tuft 
happened  to  bo  a  Wiiig — though,  for 
that  matter,  ho  might  have  been,  moro 
advantageou!iIy,  a  Tory ;)  but  the 
great  man  got  tired  of  him,  and  turned 
him  otr,  though  the  ladies  of  the  family 
still  secured  him  access  to  the  dinner- 
table.  He  did  not,  however,  make  a 
very  grateful  return  for  su^h  good- 
natured  condescensions.  Ugly  and 
ungainly  as  ho  was,  he  yet  imagined 
himself  posscsrsed  of  personal  attrac- 
tions for  the  ladies,  and  converted  their 
innocent  and  unsuspecting  faniilia- 
rities,  which  had  emanated  from  those 
confident  in  their  purity  and  their 
greatness,  into  tokens  of  the  ascen- 
dency ho  had  gained  over  them  ;  and 
of  wliich,  with  equal  cruelty,  folly, 
and  presumption,  he  could  afterwards 
boast  pretty  freely.  Till  this  came, 
however,  to  ba  suspected  and  dis- 
covered, Mr  Tuft  visited  a  good  many 
leading  houses  in  town,  and  spent  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  each  autumn 
ut  some  one  or  other  of  the  country 
mansions  of  his  patrons — from  whoso 
"castles."  "halls,"  "abbeys,"  "prio- 
ries," and  "seats,"  he  took  great  pride 
in  dating  his  letters  to  his  friends.  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention  that  he 
kept  a  book,  very  gorgeously  bound 
and  embellished,  with  silver- gilt 
clasps,  and  bearing  on  the  back  the 
words— "Book  of  Autographs  ;"  but 
I  should  have  written  it — "  Trophies 
of  Toadyism."  This  book  contained 
autograph  notes  of  the  leading  nobi* 
lity,  addressed  familiarly  to  himself-* 
thus : — 

*'  The  Duke  of  Walworth  presents 
his  compliments  to  Mr  Tuft,  and  felt 
particularly  obliged  by,"  &c. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Diamond  hopes 
Mr  Tuft  will  not  forget  to  bring  with 
him  this  evening,"  &c. 

"  The  Marquis  of  M-^—  has  the 
honour  to  assure  Mr  Tuft  that,"  &c. 


"  Dear  Tuft, 

"  Why  wero  you  not  at Hows© 

last  night  ?    We  were  drcadCuWy  duU 
yritboat  you  I     X——  bo  bIuvv^''— 


[This  was  frooi  a  very  pretty  and  fi- 
shionablc  countess,  w^bose  iniuab  it 
bore.] 

"  If  Mr  Tuft  13  dead.  Lady  Dul- 
cimer rcqucbts  to  be  informed  when 
his  fuuerai  will  take  place,  as  she.  to- 
gether with  a  host  of  moumcis,  intend 
to  show  him  a  last  mark  of  their  re- 
spect." 

"  Dear  Tuft, 

"  The  poodle  you  brought  me  has 
got  the  mange,  or  Fomo  horrid  ccm- 
plaint  or  other,  which  is  naaking  all  his 
hair  fall  off.  Do  coDie  and  tell  me 
what  is  to  bo  done.  Where  can  I  send 
the  sweet  suffering'  angel  ? Years, 

"  AUAIIELLA  D ." 

[This  was  from  the  eldest  and  lore^ 
liest  daughter  of  a  very  g-reat  duke.] 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor  presents  Lis 
compliments,  and  bc^s  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  Mr  Venom  Tuft's  oWi- 
ging  present  of  his  little  *  JSssay  m 
Greatness,* " 

These  are  samples,  taken  at  random, 
of  the  contents  of  Mr  Tuft's  book  of 
autographs,  evidencing  abundantly  the 
sati.sfactory  terms  of  intimacy  apos  i 
which  helivedwiththegreat ;  anditwu 
ecstasy  to  him,  to  sec  this  glittering 
record  of  his  triumphs  glanced  over 
by  the  envious  admiring  eyes  of  those 
in  his  own  station  in  society.  How  be 
delighted  to  be  asked  about  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  exclusive  circles! 
How  confidentially  could  ho  intimate 
the  desperate  condition  of  a  sick  peer 
— an  expected  ^c/fii>ctsseiii<ft/  of  some 

fashionable    folly   and    crime or  a 

move  to  bo  made  in  the  House  that 
evening:  poor  Tuft  little  suspecting 
(lying  so  snug  in  his  shell  of  self-con- 
ceit) how  frequently  he  fell,  on  these 
occasions,  among  the  Philistines— and 
was,  unconsciously  to  himself,  beug 
trotted  out  by  a  calm  sarcastic  hypo- 
crite, for  the  amusement  of  the  stand- 
ors-by,  just  as  a  little  monkey  is  poked 
with  a  stick  to  get  up  and  exhibit 
himself  and  his  tricks.  Such  was  Mr 
Tuft,  a  great  friend  and  admirer  of 
"  the  Marquis,*'  through  whose  in- 
fluence he  had  procured  the  invitation 
from  Titmouse,  in  virtue  of  which  be 
was  now  dressing  in  a  nice  little  room 
«X  lh<&  batik  of  the  Hall,  overlooking 
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ton  &nd  Lady  Cecilia^  and  also  ex- 
tracting  from  tbo  man  whoso  hospita- 
lity he  was  enjoying,  materials  for  mer- 
riment  amoDg  his  great  friends  against 
the  next  season. 

When  tho  party  had  collected  in  the 
drawingroom,  in  readiness  for  dinner, 
you  might  have  seen  Mr  Tuft  in  car- 
neat  conversation  with  the  Lady  Co- 
cilia  ;  Mr  Gammon  standing  talking 
to  Miss  Macspleuchan,  with  an  air  of 
courteous  case  and  frankness — having 
observed  her  sitting  neglected  by  every 
body  ;  the  Earl  conversing  now  with 
the  Marquis,  then  with  Titmouse,  and 
anon  with  Tuft,  with  whom  he  ap- 
peared   to  be   particularly  pleased. 
Happening  at  length  to  be  standing 
near  Gammon — a  calm,  gentlemanlike 
person,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  nor 
suspected  that  his  keen  eye  had  taken 
in  his  lordship's  true  character  and  ca- 
pacity at  a  glance  ;  that  he  would,  in 
a  few  hours*  time,  acquire  as  complete 
a  mastery  over  his  said  lordship,  as 
ever  the  present  famous  hippodromisl 
at  Windsor,  by  touching  a  nerve  in 
the  mouth  of  a  horse,  reduces  him  to 
helpless  docility  and  submission — tho 
Earl  and  ho  fell  into  casual  conversa- 
tion for  a  moment  or  two.     The  air 
of  deference  with  which  Gammon  re- 
ceived the  slight  advances  of  the  great 
man,  was  exquisite  and  indescribable. 
It  gave  him  clearly  to   understand 
that  his  lofty  pretensions  were  known 
to,   and   profoundly  appreciated   by, 
the    individual    he   was    addressing. 
Gammon  said  but  little  ;  that  little, 
however,  how  significant  and  decisive ! 
He  knew  that  the  Earl  would  present- 
ly enquire  of  Titmouse  who  the  un- 
known visiter  was  ;  and  that  on  be- 
ing told  in  the  conceited  and  proba- 
bly disparaging  manner  which  Gim- 
mon  knew  Titmouse  would  adopt,  if 
he  supposed     it    would    please   the 
Earl,  that ''  it  was  only  Mr  Gammon, 
one  of  his  solicitors,"  he  would  sink 
at  once  and  for  ever  beneath  the  no- 
tice of  the  Earl,     He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  anticipate — to  contrive  that  it 
should  ooze  out  easily  and  advantage- 
ously from  himself,  yo  that  he  could 
see  the  eflPect  it  had  upon  the  Earl, 
and  regulate  his  movements  accord- 
ingly.    Gammon  sate  down  before  the 
fortress  of  tlio  Earl's  pride,  resolved 
that,  for  all  it  appeared  so  inaccessible 
and  impregnable,  it  should  fall,  how- 
ewer  hb  stiU  and  patience  might  be 
tMxedia  the  siege.     Till  he  had  cast 
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his  piercing  eye  upon  the  Earl,  Gam- 
mon had  felt  a  little  of  the  nervousness 
which  one  may  imagine  would  be  ex« 
pcrienccd  by  Van  Amburgh,  who,  on 
being  summoned  into  the  presence  of 
majesty  to  give  a  specimen   of  his 
skill  upon  an  animal  concealed  from 
him — of  whose  name  and  qualities  he 
was  ignorant — should  summon  all  his 
terrors  into  his  eye,  and  string   his 
muscles  to  their  highest  tension ;  and« 
on  tho  door  being  opened,  turn  with 
smiling  scorn  —  if  not  indignation— 
from  a  sucking  pig,  a  calf,  an  ass,  or 
a  chicken.  Something  similar  were  the 
feelings  experienced  by  Gammon,  as 
soon  as  he  had  scanned  the  counte* 
nance  and  figure  of  the  Earl  ofDred- 
dlington.     He  quickly  perceived  that 
the  dash  of  awe  which  he  had  thrown 
into  his  manner,  was  producing  its  dae 
efiVct  upon  that  most  magnificent  sim- 
pleton.     Watching  his  oppertunity^ 
he  gently  introduced  the  topic  of  the 
recent  change    of  ownership  which 
Yatton  had  undergone ;  and  in  speak- 
ing of  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Tit- 
mouse had  borne  his  sudden  prosper, 
ity — "  Yes,  my  lord,"  continued  Gam- 
mon, with  apparent  carelessness,  *'  I 
recollect  making  some  such  observa- 
tion to  him.  and  he  replied, '  very  true, 
Afr  Ga7nmon.***  Gammon  finished  his 
sentence   calmly  ;    but   he  perceived 
.that  the  Earl  had  instantly  withdrawn 
himself  into  his  earldom .  He  had  given 
a  very  slight  start ;  a  v§ry  little  col- 
our had  mounted  into  his  cheek  ;  a 
sensible  hauteur  had  been  assumed ; 
and  by  the  time  that  Gammon  had 
done  speaking,  the  space  between  them 
had  bccii — as  Lord  Drcddlington  ima- 
gined, unobservedly — increased  by  two 
or  three  inches.  Gammon  was  a  man 
— an  able  and  a  proud  man — and  he 
felt  galled  ;  but,  "  let  it  pass,"  he  pre- 
sently  reflected  —  "let   it  pass,   you 
pompous  old  idiot;  I  will  one  day  re- 
pay it  with  interest."    The  Earl  sepa- 
rated from  him.  Gammon  regarding 
him  as  a  gaudy  craft  sheering  off  for 
a  while,  but  doomed  to  be  soon  sunk. 
Mr  Tuft,  (who  was  the  son  of  a  highly 
respectable  retired  tobacconist  in  the 
north,)  having  ascertained  that  Gam- 
mon was  only  Mr  Titmouse's  attor- 
ney, conducted  himself  for  a  while  as 
though  there  were  no  such  person  in 
tho  room ;  but  being  a  quick  obsec- 
7er,  and  calcXun^  wi^^  ^x  \.Vvi»  ^^ 
faint  sarcaaVvc  %m\\^  V\v\\  ^\\\Oft^  ^^w^- 
mon'B  eye  vf aa  ^\iV>X^^  ^^  \x\mi\ift  «*-• 
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perienccd  a  tery  {(ailing  and  uneasy 
consciousneM  of  hi«  presence.  Tho 
Mar()uis*i  superior  tact  and  perception 
of  character  led  him  to  treat  Gammon 
Tery  differently— with  a  deference  and 
aniiety  to  please  him^  which  Gammon 
understood  thoroughly^in  fact,  be  and 
the  Marquis  had  many  qualities  in 
oommon^  but  Gammon  was  the  man 
o£ power.  During  dinner  he  sate  be- 
side Miss  Macspleuchan,  and  was  al- 
most the  only  person  who  spoke  to 
her — in  fact>  he  said  but  little  to  any 
one  else.  He  took  wine  with  Tit- 
mouse with  a  marked  but  guarded  air 
of  confidence.  The  Manpus  took  wine 
with  Gammon  with  an  air  of  studied 
courtesy.  Tho  Karl's  attention  was 
almost  entirely  engrossed  by  Mr  Tuft, 
who  sate  ncit  to  him,  chattering  in 
his  ear  like  a  little  magpie  perched 
upon  his  shoulder.  The  Marquis 
■ate  neit  to  the  Lady  Cecilia ;  for 
whose  amusement,  as  far  as  his  cauti- 
ous tact  would  allow  him,  he  from  time 
to  time  drew  out  their  little  host.  At 
length,  in  answer  to  a  (piostion  by  the 
Marquis,  the  Earl  let  fall  some  pom- 
pous observation,  which  the  Marquis, 
who  was  getting  very  tired  of  the  va- 
pid monotony  which  pervaded  tho 
table,  ventured  to  differ  from  pretty 
decisively.  Tuft  instantly  sided  with 
the  Earl,  and  spoke  with  infinite  flu- 
ency for  some  minutes  :  Gammon  saw 
in  a  moment  that  he  was  an  absurd 
pretender ;  and  watching  his  o])por- 
tunity,  for  tho  first  time  that  he  had 
interchanged  a  syllable  with  him, 
with  ono  word  exposing  a  palpable  his- 
torical blunder  of  poor  Tuft's,  over- 
threw him  as  completely  as  a  bullet 
from  a  crossbow  dislodges  a  tomtit 
from  tho  wall  on  which  he  is  hopping 
about,  unconscious  of  his  danger.  *T  was 
a  thing  that  there  could  be  no  mistake 
about  whatever. 

"  That's  a  settler.   Tuft,"  said  the 
Marquis,  after  a  pause :  Tuft  gulped 
down  a  glass  of  wine ;  and  presently, 
with  the  slightly  staggered  Earl,  be- 
came a  silent  listener  to  the  discussion 
into  which  the  Marquis  and  Gammon 
had  entered.    Obtuse  as  was  the  Earl, 
Gammon  contrived  to  let  him  see  how 
effectually  he  was  supporting  his  lord- 
ship's opinion,  which  Mr  Tuft  had  so 
ridiculously  failed  in.     The  Marquis 
got  slightly  the  worst  of  the  encounter 
with  Gammon,  whose  o\i]cct  Vve  saiw, 
and  whoso  tact  he  admired  ;  au(\  ^\\\v 
aucb  J uJgrmcDt  permitted  Gammon  lo 


appear  to  the  Karl  as  his  succeufol 
defender,  in  order  that  be  might  him- 
self make  a  friend  of  Gammon.  More- 
over, he  was  not  at  all  annoyed  st 
witnessing  tho  complete  and  unex- 
pected discomfiture  of  poor  Tuft, 
whom,  for  all  his  intimacy  with  that 
gentleman,  the  Marquis  thoroughly 
despised. 

However  it  might  possibly  be  tbit 
his  grand  guests  enjoyed  themselvei, 
it  was  far  otherwise  with  Mr  Titmouse; 
who,  being  compelled  to  keep  sober, 
was  quite  miserable.  None  of  those 
around  him  were  drinking  men:^ 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  he 
would  retire  early  to  his  bedroom, 
and  amuse  himself  with  brandy  and 
water,  and  cigars,  while  his  guests 
amused  themselves  with  cards,  bil- 
liards, or  otherwise  as  best  they  might 
He  did,  indeed,  ''stand  like  a  cipher m 
the  great  account;*'  instead  of  feeling 
himself  the  Earl  of  Dreddlingtoo'i 
host,  he  felt  himself  as  one  of  hb  lord- 
ship*s  guests,  struggling  in  vain  againit 
the  freezing  state  and  etiquette  which 
the  Earl  carried  with  him  wherever 
he  went,  like  a  sort  of  atmospliere. 
In  this  extremity  he  secretly  clung  to 
Gammon,  and  reposed  upon  his  power- 
ful support  and  sympathy  more  im- 
plicitly than  ever  he  had  done  before. 
As  the  shooting  season  had  commen- 
ced, and  game  was  plentiful  at  Yatton, 
the  Man[uis  and  Tuft  found  full  occa- 
pation  during  the  day,  as  occasionslly 
did  Mr  Gammon.  Mr  Titmouse  once 
accompanied  them ;  but  having  con- 
trived once  or  twice  very  nearly  to 
blow  his  own  hand  off,  and  also  to 
blow  out  the  eyes  of  the  Marquis,  thev 
intimated  that  he  had  better  go  out 
alone  for  tho  future — as  he  did  once 
or  twice,  but  soon  got  tired  of  such 
solitary  sport.  Besides—hares,  phea- 
sants, partridgos^old  and  young,  cock 
or  hen — 'twas  all  one — none  of  them 
seemed  to  care  one  straw  for  him  or 
his  gun,  let  him  pop  and  blaze  away 
as  loud  and  as  long,  as  near  or  as  far 
off,  as  he  liked.  The  only  thing  he 
hit — and  that  plump — was  one  of  his 
unfortunate  dogs,  which  he  killed  on 
the  spot ;  and  then  coming  np  with  iff 
stamped  upon  the  poor  creature's 
bleeding  carca$>s,  saying  with  a  furi- 
ous oath— -'<  Why  didn't  you  keep  oat 
of  the  way,  you  brute  ?  " 

'YVv^'^-AxV'^iaa.x^^Vi  "tissicuaus  to  per- 
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to  the  leading  nobilitj  and  gentry  of 
the  county ;  but  it  proved  a  more 
diflScuIt  taifk  than  his  lurdship  had  an- 
ticipated— fur  Titmouse's  early  doings 
at  Yatton  had  not  yet  been  forgotten : 
some  of  the  haughty  Wliig  gentry 
joined  with  their  Tory  neighbours  in 
manifesting  their  open  contempt,  and 
dislike,  fur  one  who  could  so  dis- 
grace the  name  and  station  to  which 
he  had  been  elevated  in  the  county  ; 
and  the  Earl  had  to  encounter  one 
or  two  somewhat  mortifying  rebufTs, 
in  the  course  of  the  efforts  which 
he  was  making  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  his  young  kinsman.  There 
▼ere  some,  however,  whom  mere  poli- 
tical considerations — some  whom  de- 
ference for  the  Earl's  rank,  and  un- 
willingness to  hurt  his  feelings,  and 
others  from  considerations  of  political 
interest — induced  to  receive  the  new 
squire  of  Yatton  on  a  footing  of  formed 
intimacy  and  equality ;  so  that  his  lord- 
ship's numerous  drives  were  not  en- 
tirely useless.  The  whole  party  at 
the  Hall  attended  the  Earl  to  church 
on  the  Sundays — entirely  filling  the 
squire's  pew  and  the  adjoining  one ; 
their  decorous  conduct  presenting  a 
very  edifying  spectacle  to  the  humble 
congregation,  and  suggesting  a  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  present  and 
the  former  visiters  at  the  Hall.  Wor- 
thy Doctor  Tatham  was  asked  several 
times  to  dinner,  at  the  Earl's  instance, 
who  treated  him  on  such  occasions 
with  great  though  stately  courtesy. 
The  only  persons  with  whom  the  little 
doctor  felt  at  his  case,  were  Mr  Gam- 
mon and  ^|is8  Macsplcuchan,  who 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  cordiality 
and  respect.  What  became  during 
the  day  of  the  two  ladies,  I  hardly 
know.  There  was  no  instrument  at 
Yatton :  bagatelle-board,  and  novels 
from  a  circulating  library  at  York, 
frequent  rides  and  drives  through  the 
grounds  and  about  the  country,  and 
occasional  visits  to  and  from  one  or 
two  families  with  whom  Lady  Cecilia 
had  a  town  acquaintance,  occupied 
their  day ;  and  in  the  evening,  a  rub- 
ber at  whist,  or  cribbage,  or  ccartd, 
with  the  Earl — sometimes,  too,  with 
the  Marquis  and  Mr  Tuft,  both  of 
whom  lost  no  opportunity  of  paying 
marked  attention  to  Lady  Cecilia, 
with  a  view  of  dissipating  as  far  as 
posBthle  the  inevitMe  ennui  of  her 
situation  —  would  while  away  the 
gbon  eveoiagg,  very  early  hours  being 
now  kept  at  the  HuU,     'Twas  won- 


derf\il  that  two  such  men  as  the  Mar- 
quis  and  Mr  Tuft  could  stay  so  long 
as  they  did  at  so  very  dull  a  place> 
and  with  such  dull  people.  Inwardly, 
they  both  voted  the  Earl  an  insuffer- 
able old  twaddler;  his  daughter  a 
piece  of  languid  insipidity ;  and  one 
Would  have  thought  it  daily  more 
irksome  for  them  to  keep  up  their 
courtly  attentions.  They  had,  how« 
ever,  as  may  presently  be  seen,  their 
objects  in  view. 

As  Gammon,  a  little  to  the  Earl's 
surprise,  continued  apparently  a  per- 
manent guest  at  the  Hall,  where  he 
seemed  ever  engaged  in  superintend- 
ing and  getting  into  order  the  im- 
portant affairs  of  Mr  Titmouse,  it 
could  hardly  be  but  that  he  and  the 
Earl  should  be  occasionally  thrown 
together;  for  as  the  Earl  did  not 
shoot,  and  never  read  books,  even  had 
there  been  any  to  read,  he  had  little 
to  do  when  not  engaged  upon  the 
expeditions  I  have  alluded  do,  hut 
saunter  about  the  house  and  grounds, 
and  enter  into  conversation  with 
almoi^t  any  one  ho  met.  The  assistance 
which  Gammon  had  rendered  the 
Earl  on  the  occasion  of  their  first 
meeting  at  dinner,  had  not  been  forgot- 
ten by  his  lordship,  but  had  served  to 
take  off  the  edge  from  his  preeon- 
ceived  contemptuous  dislike  for  him. 
Gammon  steadily  kept  in  the  back* 
ground,  resolved  that  all  advances 
should  come  from  the  Earl.  When, 
once  or  twice,  his  lordship  enquired, 
with  what  Gammon  saw  to  be  only 
an  affected  carelessness,  into  the  state 
of  Mr  Titmouse's  affairs,  Mr  Gammon 
evinced  a  courteous  readiness  to  give 
him  general  information  ;  but  with  an 
evident  caution  and  anxiety,  not  un- 
duly to  expose,  even  to  the  Earl,  Mr 
Titmouse's  distinguished  kinsman,  tlie 
state  of  his  property.  He  would,  how- 
ever, disclose  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
Earl  of  Mr  Gammon's  zeal  and  ability 
on  behalf  of  Mr  Titmouse's  inter- 
ests, his  consummate  qualifications  as  a 
man  of  business ;  and  from  time  to 
time  perceived  that  his  display  was  not 
lost  upon  the  Earl.  Mr  Gammon's 
anxiety,  in  particular,  to  prevent  the 
borough  of  Yatton  from  being  a  se- 
cond time  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of 
its  proprietor,  and  returning)  b^  «k 
corrupt  aT\A  ^to^n^^X^  Mtw^%««aK«X 
with  m\uv%leT*, «.  Ivit^  Vo  V^xXvwa^QN^ 
gave  tV\c  ^at\  i^fttMXvw  %^^\%^^>-vsj.* 
He  waa  \ed  \i[^\o  a\w\^  '^'^^T!!^ 
Willi  Ut  G».mmou  >^^^^3^  ^Q\\\^ft^^ 
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ters;  and,  at  its  close,  was  greatly 
struck  with  the  soundness  of  his  views, 
the  strength  of  his  liberal  principles, 
and  tho  vij^onr  and  acutencss  with 
which  ho  had  throughout  agreed  witli 
every  thhig  the  Kiirl  had  said,  and 
fortified  every'position  he  had  taken  ; 
evincing,  at  the  same  time,  a  profound 
appreciation  of  his  lordship's  lumi- 
nous exposition  of  political  principles. 
Tlie  Earl  was  forced  to  own  to  him- 
self, that  lie  had  never  before  met  with 


him ;  the  Marquis  only  feding  piqoe, 
but  Tuft  also  showing  it.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
odd ;  for  Gammon  seemed  to  feel  i 
peculiar  pleasure  in  demolishiDg  him. 
The  Marquis,  however,  once  rttolved 
to  show  Uammon  how  distinctly  he 
perceived  his  plan  of  operations,  by 
wuting  till  he  and  the  poor  Earl  had 
reached  a  climax  of  absurdity,  ind 
then,  with  his  eye  on  Gammon,  bnrst- 
ing  into  laughter.     Seldom  had  Gam- 


a  man  of  Mr  Gammon's  strength  of    mon  been  more  ruffled  than  by  that 


intellect,  whose  views  and  opinions 
had  so  intimately  and  entirely  coin- 
cided— were,  indeed,  identical  with 
his  own.  *Twas  delightful  to  listen 
to  them  upon  these  occasions — to  ob- 
serve tho  air  of  reverence  and  admi- 
ration with  which  Gammon  listened  to 
the  lessons  of  political  wisdom  that 
fell,  with  increasing  length  and  fre- 
quency, from  the  lips  of  his  lordship. 

**  Teu    xat    ai9r9  yXvfftis  /uiA.ir«;  yXvxmv 

Nor  was  it  only  when  they  were 
alone  together,  that  Gammon  would 
thus  sit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel : 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  do  so  openly 
at  tho  dinner-table ;  but,  ah  I  how 
deliciitely  and  dexterously  did  he 
conceal  from  the  spectators  the  game 
he  w.is  playing — more  diflicult  to  do 
so  though  it  daily  became — because 
the  more  willing  Gammon  was  to  re* 
ceive,  the  more  eager  tho  Earl  was  to 
conimnnicate  instruction  I  If,  on  any 
of  these  occasions,  oppressed  by  the 
multifariousness  of  his  knowledge,  and 
its  sudden  overpowering  confluence, 
he  would  pause  in  the  midst  of  a  series 
of  half-formed    sentences.   Gammon      _ 

would  be  at  hand,  to  glide  in  easilji^  ..  I  understand  your  lordship  tosav, 
and  finish  what  tho  Earl  had  begun,  I  that  where  the  occasion  is  one  of  suJh 
out  of  tiio  Earl  s  own  ample  materials,  magnitude,  and  the  disturbing  forces 
of  which  Gammon  had  cau|,'ht  a  are  upon  so  vast  a  scale,  to  moderate 
Klimp^o,   and  only   worked   out  tho     and  guide  conflicting    interests  and 

Larl  a  own,  somewhat  numerous  half-     opinions  " 

formed    ilhistrations.     The   Marquis         «  Sir,  it  is  so ;  tantas  componere  lifes. 


well-timed  laugh ;  for  he  felt  Jbmd 
out  I  When  the  Earl  and  he  wen 
alone,  he  would  listen  with  lively  in- 
terest, over  and  over  again,  never 
wearied,  to  the  Earl's  magnificent  ae- 
counts  of  what  he  had  intended  to  do, 
had  he  only  continued  in  office,  id  the 
important  department  over  which  he 
had  presided,  viz.  the  Board  of  Green 
Cloth ;  and  more  than  once  pat  hb 
lordship  into  a  soft  flutter  of  excite^ 
ment,  by  hinting  at  rumours  which, 
he  said,  were  rife — that,  in  the  event 
of  a  change  of  ministers,  which  was 
looked  for,  his  lordship  was  to  be  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council.  ''  Sir,"  the 
Earl  would  say,  **  I  should  not  shrink 
from  the  performance  of  my  duty  to 
my  sovereign,  to  whatever  post  he 
might  be  pleased  to  call  me.  The  one 
you  mention,  sir,  has  its  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties, and  if  I  know  any  thing  of 
myself,  sir,  it  is  one  for  which— I 
should  say,  I  am  peculiarly  qualified. 
Sir,  the  duty  of  presiding  over  the  de- 
liberations of  powerful  minds,  re- 
quires signal  discretion  and  dignity, be- 
cause, in  short,  especially  in  affkirs  of 
state— Do  you  comprehend  me,  Mr 
Gammon  ?" 


and  Mr  Tuft  began,  however,  at 
length  to  feel  a  little  impatient  at  ob- 
serving  the  way  Gammon  was  making 
with  the  Earl ;  but  «.f  what  use  was  it 
for  them  to  interfere  ?  Gammon  was 
an  exceedingly  awkward  person  to 
meddle  with;  for,  having  once  got 
fair  play,  by  gaining  the  Earl's  car, 
his  accuracy,  readiness,  extent  of  in- 


hic  labor,  hoc  opus"  interrupted  the 
Earl,  with  a  desperate  attempt  to  fish 
up  a  fragment  or  two  of  his  early  scho- 
larship ;  and  his  features  wore  fora mo- 
ment a  solemn  commanding  expression, 
which  satisfied  Gammon  of  the  sway 
which  his  lordship  would  have  had  when 
presiding  at  tho  council-board.  Gam- 


-         ^.        -  1.  .    ,  mon  would  also  occasionally  introduce 

tormatwn  upon  political  topves,  awA    l\vc%«VLV\ct\.^^  Vi^it^U^v,  ;^wking  ques- 

aamirMc  temjjcr,  told  very  power-     Vu^wa  tv^Tvct\xC\w^v\vAX.\^V\\<:<i,^xv\^vi 

fully  ai^.-iinst  Iiis  two  oppmieu^?,  w\^o     cv.v\\eeTvv\t\^  ^\^\^  ^txv<j-A^^\Q%vAVvv>\\i^ 

at  length  interfered  Ic^s  and  less  YfU\\     ta^roXjcx^Ql  >^'i  \Kiti;\!^«i,W^'«\aR 
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he  safely  presumed  that  the  Earl  would 
be,  as  also  he  proved,  perfectly  fami- 
liar ;  and  his  lordship  would  go  on  for 
an  hour  at  once  upon  these  interesting 
and  yividly-exciting  subjects. 

Shortly  after  luncheon  one  day,  of 
which  only  Gammon,  the  Earl,  and 
the  two  ladies,  were  in  the  hall  to 
partake,  Mr  Gammon  had  occasion 
to  enter  the  drawing-room,  where  he 
found  the  Earl  sitting  upon  the  sofa, 
with  his  heavy  gold  spectacles  on, 
leaning  over  the  table,  engaged  in  the 
perusal  of  a  portion  of  a  work  then  in 
course  of  periodical  publication,  which 
bad  only  that  day  been  delivered  at 
the  Hall.  The  Earl  asked  Gammon 
if  he  had  seen  it,  and  was  answered  in 
the  negative. 

''  Sir,"  said  the  Earl,  rising  and 
removing    his    glasses,    "  it    is    a 
remarkably    interesting    publication, 
showing  considerable  knowledge  of  a 
very  difficult  and  all-important  sub- 
ject, and  one,  in  respect  of  which  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people — nay,  I 
lament  to  be  obliged  to  add,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  middle  classes  also,  are 
wofully  deficient — 1  mean  heraldry, 
and  the  history  of  the  origin,  progress, 
and  present  state  of  the  families  of  the 
old  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  coun- 
try."    The  work  which  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  thus  to  meet  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Earl,  was  the  last 
monthly  number  of  a  History  of  the 
County  of  York,  and  of  which  work, 
as  yet,  only  thirty-eight  seven- and- 
sixpenny  quarto  numbers  had  made 
their  appearance.     *Twa8  an  admi- 
rable work,  every  number  of  which 
had  contained  a  glorification  of  some 
difierent  Yorkshire  family.     The  dis- 
criminating patronage  of  Mr  Titmouap 
for  this  inestimable  performance,  had 
been  secured  by  a  most  obsequious 
letter  from  the  learned  editor — but 
more  especially  by  a  device  of  his  in 
the  last  number,  which  it  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  it  could  have 
failed  to  catch  the  eye,  and  interest 
the  feelings  of  the  new  aristocratical 
owner  of  Yatton.     Opposite  to  an  en- 
graving of  the  Hall,  was  placed  a  mag- 


nificent genealogical  tree,  surmounted 
by  a  many- quartered  shield  of  armorial 
bearings,  both  of  which  purported  to  be 
an  accurate  record  of  the  ancestral  glo- 
ries of  the  house  of*  Titmouse  of  Yat- 
ton 1'    A  minute  investigation  might 
indeed  have  detected  that  the  recent 
flight  of  Titmice,  which  were  perched 
on  the  lower  branches  of  this  imposing 
pedigree,  bore  nearly  as  small  a  pro- 
portion to  the  long  array  of  chivalrous 
Drelincourts  and  Dreddlingtons  which 
constituted  the  massy  trunk,  as  did 
the  paternal  coat  *  (to  which  the  pro- 
found research  and  ingenuity  of  Sir 
GoBGEous    TiNTACK,  the  — —  king- 
at-arms,'  had  succeeded  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  inalienable  right  of  Tittlebat) 
to  the  interminable  series  of  quarter- 
ings,  derived  from  the  same  source, 
which  occupied  the  remiunder  of  the 
escocheon.      At    these   mysteriously 
significant  symbols,  however,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse, though  willing  to  believe  that 
they  indicated  some  just  cause  or  other 
of  family  pride,  had  looked  with  the 
same  appreciating  intelligence  which 
you  may  fancy  you  see  a  chicken  dis- 
playing, while  hesitatingly  clapping 
its  foot  upon,  and  quaintly  cocking 
its  eye  at,  a  slip  of  paper  lying  in  a 
yard,    covered    over  with  algebraic 
characters    and    calculations.      Far 
otherwise,  however,  was  it  with  the 
Earl,  in  whose  eyes  the  complex  and 
recondite  character  of  the  produc- 
tion infinitely  enhanced  its  value,  and 
struck  in  his  bosom  several  deep  chords 
of  genealogical  feeling,  as  he  proceed- 
ed, in  answer  to  various  ^xious  en- 
quiries of  Gammon,  to  give  him  a  very 
full  and  minute  account  of  the  unri- 
valled splendour  and  antiquity  of  his 
lordship's  ancestry.    Now  Gammon- 
while  prosecuting  the  researches  which 
had  preceded    the   elevation  of    Mr 
Titmouse  to  that  rank  and  fortune  of 
which  the  united  voice  of  the  fashion- 
able world  had  now  pronounced  him 
80  eminently  worthy — had  made  him- 
self pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
previous  history  and  connexions   of 
that  ancient  and  illustrious  house,  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  was 


*  Per  bend  Ermine  and  Pean,  two  lions  rampant  combatant,  counterehanged ;  armed 
and  languid  Gules,  surmounted  by  three  bendlets  undee  Argent,  on  each  three  fleurs- 
de-lis  Azure ;  on  a  chief  Or,  three  Titmice  volant  proper,  all  within  a  bordure  gobo- 
nated  Argent  and  Sable. 

CaEST.— On  a  cap  of  maiotenance  a  Titmouse  ftlSkUnt  ^TO^«t,^>asa»Ji  %wv^^i^^ 
holding  in  bis  beak  a  woodloiue  embewed  /Uar«. 
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the  head ;  and  his  familiarity  with  this  tachcd  to  the  possession  of  that  ifflpor<\ 
topic,  though  it  did  not  attrjtris*:  the  taot  principality.  The  Earl  8p|»ired 
Karl,  bivau!«e^he  conceivrd  it  to  bo  for  a  few  mn men ts  transfixed  with  2«e. 
eviTV  niie's  duty  tu  aoipi-iiiit  l)iiii!ii*If  The  hare  pusMbility  of  such  an  erect 
with  »\ic\\  momoiitmis  matters,  rapidly  seemed  tuu  uiiich  for  hiu  to  realiu; 
rai^ed  him  in  the  f^rood  opinion  of  the  but  when  further  conTersation  vith 
Karl,  to  whom,  at  U'uj^th,  it  occurred  (iamuiou  had  familiarized  hi$  lordship 
to  view  him  in  quite  a  new  li^ht ;  viz.  with  the  notion,  his  mind's  eyeglaacti 
as  the  chosen  iustrunuMit  by  whoso  to  his  old  rival,  the  Karl  of  Fiizvir* 
means  (under  Providence)  the  per-  ren :  what  would  /te  say  to  all  ihb" 
▼ersc  and  self-willed  Aubrey  had  been  How  would  hi.<«  little  honours  pale  be- 
righteously  cast  down  from  that  high  side  the  splendours  of  his  Serene  Ki^- 
place  which  his  rebellious  oppo>ition  ness  the  Prince  of  Iloch-Stitfelhaiiari 
to  the  wishes  and  political  views  of  Narrenstcin  Dunfierleiuberg !  He^a 
his  liege  lord,  had  rendered  him  unwtir-  not  sorry  when  Mr  Gammon  soooif- 
thy  to  occupy;  while  a  more  hiyal  terwards  left  him  to  follow  out,  nrje- 
branch  had  been  raised  from  obscuri-  strained  by  the  swelling-  current  of  his 
ty  to  his  forfeited  rank  and  estates,  thoughts,  and  yield  himself  up  to,  tb« 
In  fact,  the  Earl  began  to  louk  upon  transporting  ecstasies  of  aniicipitcJ 
Gammon  as  one  whose  just  regard  for  sovereignty.  To  such  a  pitch  die 
his  lordship's  transccndant  position  in  his  excitement  carry  him,  that  he  mid^t 
the  aristocracy  of  Knglaud.  had  led  shortly  afterwards  have  t>een  k«: 
him  even  to  anticipate  his  Iord>hip's  walking  up  and  down  the  Elm  Avenue, 
poshiblo  wishes;  and  proceeded  ac-  with  the  feelings  and  the  air  of  aaolo 
eordingly  to  rivet  this  spontaneous  a1-  Kino. 

legiance,  by  discoursing  with  the  most  .^^ot  satisfied,  however*  with  tbescc- 

condescending   aOubility  on  the  duc-  cess  of  his  daring*  experiment  upon  the 

cesnive  noble   and  princely   alliances  credulity  and  inflammable  imagioation 

which  had,  during  a  long  series  of  gen-  of  the  aspiring  old   nobleman — whoc 

erations,  refined  the  ancient  blood  of  his  sutrgestion  had  set  upon  institutise 

the  Drelincourts  into  the  sort  of  su-  extensive  enquiries  iutothc  po^ilioo  cf 

pcr-sublimatod  ichor  which  at  ])resent  his  family  with  reference  to  the  for«ign 

flowed  in  his  own  veins.    Mr  Gammon  alliances  which  it  had  formed  in  (imes 

marked   the   progress   of  the    EarPs  pa»t,  and  of  which  so  dazzling  an  is* 

feelings  with  tiie  greatest  interest,  ])er-  cident  might  really  be  in  existence— 

ceiving  theincre.-isiug  extent  to  which  it  occurred  to  Mr   Gammon,  on  an- 

respect  for  him — Gamniou — wiisming-  other  occasion  of  his  being*  left  alone 

ling  with  bis  sublime  self-satisfaction  ;  with  the  Karl,  and  who  he  saw  wiS 

and,  watching  his  opportunity,  struck  growing  manifestly  more  pleased  iii:!i 

a  spark  into  the  dry  tinder  of  liis  vain  the  frequent   recurrence  of  thenij  to 

imagination — blew  it  gently — and  saw  sink  a  shaft  into  a   new   mine.     He 

that  it  caught,  and  spread.    Confident  therefore,  on  mere  speculation,  intro- 

in  his  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  duced,  as  a  subject  of  casual  convena- 

Karl's  feelings,  and  that   his  lordship  tion,   the   imprudence  of  persons  of 

had  reached  the  highest  point  of  ere-  rank    and    large    fortune    devolving 

dulity,  Gammon  intimated,  in  a  hesi-  the   management  of  their  pecuDiaiy 

tating  but  yet  impressive  manner,  his  aflairs  so  entirely  upon  others— and 

impression  that  the  recent  failure  in  thus  leaving  themselves  exposed  to sil 

the  male  line  of  the  princely  house  of  the  serious  consequences  of  em pbyin^ 

Hoch-Stiffelhauskn    Narrenstlin  incompetent,  indolent,  or  mercenarr 

DuMEKi.KiNBiUG*  had  placed  his  lord-  agents.     Mr  Gammon    proceeded  to 

ship,  in  right  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  observe  that  he  had  recently  known  an 

his  ancestors,  during  the  thirty  years*  instance  of  a  distinguished  nobleman, 

war,  with  a  princess  of  that  august  (whose  name  he  for  very  obvious  rea- 

line,  in  a  situation  to  claim,  if  &uch  sons  suppressed,)  who,  having  occa- 

were  his  lordship's  pleasure,  the  dor-  sion  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  by 

mant  honours  and  sovereign  rank  at-  way  of  mortgage,  left  the  sole  nego- 


•  I  vehemently  suspect  myarlf  guilty  of  a  tW^hi  anachronism  here  :  thii  uci«»nl  ad 
illuBtriouu  mooarchy  having  be<:n  mcdvaviied  \\^  vV^C-ox^qm  ^ '^ v^^^v'^VS^V.^p^itB 
territorie*  now  formmg  part  of  iho  vacUYi  ol  Uik»\.xoo«}L/v&\Xk%VkXk«^KMsw  ^ , 
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tiation  of  the  affair  to  an  agents  who 
was  afterwards  proved  to  have  been  in 
league  with  the  Jender,  (the  mortga- 
gee,) and  permitted  his  employer  to 
pay,  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  an  excess 
of  interest  over  what  he  might,  with  a 
little  exertion,  have  obtained  money 
for,  which  actually  made  a  difference 
in  his  income  of  a  thousand  a-year. 
Here,  looking  out  of  the  north-cast 
comer  of  his  eye,  the  placid  speaker, 
continuing  unmoved,  observed  the 
Earl  start  a  little,  glance  somewhat 
anxiously  at  him,  but  in  silence,  and 
slightly  quicken  the  pace  at  which  he 
had  been  walking.  Gammon  present- 
ly added,  in  a  careless  sort  of  way, 
that  accident  had  brought  him  into 
professional  intercourse  with  that 
nobleman— [Oh  Gammon !  Gammon !] 
— whom  he  was  ultimately  instnimen- 
tal  in  saving  from  the  annual  rubbery 
that  was  being  inflicted  upon  him.  It 
was  enough  ;  Gammon  saw  that  what 
he  had  been  saying  had  sunk  like  lead 
into  the  mind  of  his  companion,  who, 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  seemed  burden- 
ed and  oppressed  with  it — or  some 
other  cause  of  anxiety  ;  and,  from  an 
occasional  uneasy  and  wistful  eye 
which  the  Earl  tixed  upon  him  at  din- 
ner, he  felt  conscious  that  not  long 
would  elapse,  before  he  should  hear 
fiomething  from  the  Karl  connected 
with  the  topic  in  question — and  he  was 
not  mistaken.  The  very  next  day 
they  met  in  the  park ;  and,  after  one 
or  two  casual  observations,  the  Earl 
remarked  that,  by  the  way,  with  re- 
ference to  their  yesterday's  convcrsa- 
sation,  it  "  did  so  /wpptn,** — very  sin- 
gularly— that  the  Earl  had  a  friend 
who  was  placed  in  a  situation  very 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  men- 
tioned by  Mr  Gammon  to  the  Earl ; 
a  very  intimate  friend — and  the  Earl 
would  like  to  hear  what  was  Mr  Gam- 
mon's opinion  of  the  case.  Gammon 
was  scarcely  able  to  refrain  from  a 
smile,  as  the  Earl  went  on,  evincing 
every  moment  a  more  vivid  interest  in 
behalf  of  his  mysterious  friend,  who 
at  last  stood  suddenly  confessed  as  the 
Earl  of  Dreddiiogton ;  for,  in  answer 
to  a  question  of  Mr  Gammon,  his 
lordship  unwittingly  spoke  in  the  first 
person.  On  perceiving  this,  he  got 
much  confused,  but  Gammon  passed 
it  off  very  easily ;  and  by  his  eamesr, 
confidential  tone  and  manner,  soon 
footbed  and  reconciled  tho  Earl  to  the 
rexMiious   discloBwco   ho  bad    made 


— vexatious  only  because  the  Earl 
had  thought  fit,  so  very  unnecessarily^ 
to  make  a  mystery  of  an  everyday 
matter.  He  rather  loftily  enjoined 
Mr  Gammon  to  secrecy  upon  the  sub- 
ject, to  which  Gammon  readily  pledged 
himself,  and  then  they  entered  upon 
an  unrestrained  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  the  end 
Gammon  assured  the  Earl  that  he 
would  without  any  difiiculty  undertake 
to  procure  a  transfer  of  the  mortgage 
at  present  existing  on  his  lordship's  pro- 
perty, which  should  lower  his  annual 
payments  by  at  least  one-and-a-half 
per  cent ;  and  which,  on  a  rough  cal- 
culation, would  make  a  difference  of 
very  nearly  Ave  hundred  a-year  in  the 
Earl's  favour  I  But  Gammon  ex- 
plicitly informed  the  Earl,  that  he  was 
not  to  suppose  that  his  interests  had 
been  in  any  way  neglected,  or  he 
overreached,  in  the  original  transac- 
tion ;  that  it  had  been  conducted  on 
his  lordship's  behalf,  by  his  solicitor^ 
Mr  Pounco,  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able men  in  the  profession  ;  and  that  a 
few  years  made  all  the  difference  in 
matters  of  this  description  ;  and  be- 
fore he,  Mr  Gammon,  would  interfere 
any  further  in  the  business,  he  re- 
quested hb  lordship  to  write  to  Mr 
Pounce,  enclosing  a  draft  of  the  ar- 
rangement proposed  by  Mr  Gammon, 
and  desiring  Mr  Pounce  to  say  what 
he  thought  of  it.  This  the  Earl  did ; 
and  in  a  few  days'  time  received  an 
answer  from  Mr  Pounce,  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  happy  that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  so  favourable  an  arrange- 
ment as  that  proposed,  to  which  he 
could  see  no  objection  whatever ;  and 
would  co-operate  with  Mr  Gammon 
in  any  way,  and  at  any  time,  which 
his  lordship  might  point  out.  Mr 
Gammon  was,  in  fact,  rendering  here 
a  real  and  very  important  service  to 
the  Earl ;  being  an  able,  acute,  and 
energetic  man  of  business—while  Mr 
Pounce  was  very  nearly  superannuat- 
ed,— had  grown  rich  and  indolent,  no 
longer  attending  to  business  with  his 
pristine  energy,  but  pottering  and 
dozing  over  it,  as  it  were,  from  day  to 
day  ;  unable,  from  his  antiquated  style 
of  doing  business,  and  the  constantly 
narrowing  circle  of  his  connexions,  to 
avail  himself  of  those  resources  which 
were  open  to  younger  and  more  ^^'Oit- 
get\c  pTac\ix\oTv«t%,  Vv^  \sws>\^^%3e«^ 
reaourceft.  TY»a»»^avi^TBkWMj^ 
now  mvLt\\  iaoT«  '<^\jeii>a&N^  wA. 
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quently  to  be  got  for  a  less  sum 
than  when,  some  ten  years  before,  the 
Earl  had  been  compelled  to  borrow  a 
large  sum  upon  mortgage,  old  Mr 
Pounce  had  suffered  matters  to  remain 
all  the  while  as  they  were,  and  so  they 
would  have  refbained  but  for  Gam- 
mon's accidental  interference ;  for  the 
Earl  was  not  a  man  of  business — 
could  not  bear  to  talk  to  any  one  about 
the  fact  of  his  property  being  mort* 
gaged— did  not  like  even  to  think  of 
it ;  and  concluded  that  good  old  Mr 
Pounce  kept  a  sufficiently  sharp  eye 
upon  his  noble  client's  interest.  The 
Earl  gave  Mr  Pounce*s  letter  to  Mr 
Gammon,  and  requested  him  to  lose 
no  time  in  putting  himself  into  com- 
munication with  Mr  Pounce,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  the  suggested 
transfer.  This  Gammon  undertook 
to  do;  and  perceiving  that  he  had 
fortunately  made  so*strong  a  lodge- 
ment in  the  Earl's  good  opioion, 
whoso  interests  now  bound  him,  in  a 
measure,  to  Mr  Gammon,  he  thought 
that  he  might  safely  quit  Yatton  and 
return  to  town,  in  order  to  attend  to 
divers  matters  of  pressing  exigency. 
Before  his  departure,  however,  he  had 
a  very  long  interview  with  Titmouse, 
in  the  course  of  which  ho  gave  that 
now  submissive  personage  a  few  sim- 
ple, perspicuous,  and  decisive  direc- 
tions, as  to  the  line  of  conduct  ho 
was  to  pursue,  which  alone  could 
conduce  to  his  permanent  interests, 
and  which  he  enjoined  him  to  pur- 
sue,  on  terror  of  the  con:iequeiice8 
of  failing  to  do  so.  The  Earl  of 
Dreddlington,  in  taking:  leave  of  Mr 
Gammon,  evinced  the  utmost  degree 
of  cordiality  that  was  consistent  with 
the  stateliness  of  his  demeanour.  He 
felt  real  regret  at  parting  with  a  man 
of  such  superior  intellect,  such  a  fas- 
cinating deference  towards  himself, 
(the  Earl,)  and  it  glanced  across  his 
mind,  that  he  would  be  the  very 
fittest  man  that  could  be  thought  of, 
in  respect  of  taet,  energy,  and  know- 
ledge, to  become  prime  minister  to — 
his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Koch- Stiffelhausen  Narronstein  Du- 
merleiuberg ! 

The  longer  that  the  Earl  continued 
at  Yatton — in  which  he  could  not  have 
more  thoroui^hly  established  himself 
if  he  had  in  the  ordinary  way  engaged 
it  for  the  autumn — the  more  he  was 
atruck  with  its  beauties ;  and  tVve  oC- 
they  presented  themsehei  lo  \iV& 


mind's'eye,  the  more  Tivid  and  power- 
ful became  his  regrets  at  the  splitting 
of  the  family  interests  which  had  so 
long  existed,  and  his  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  what  seemed  almost  an 
opportunity  specially  afforded  by  Pro- 
vidence for  re-uniting  them.  As  the 
Earl  took  his  solitary  walks,  he  thought 
with  deep  anxiety  of  his  own  advan- 
ced age,  and  sensibly  mcreasing  feeble- 
ness. The  position  of  his  affairs  wst 
not  satisfactory.  Then  he  left  behind 
him  an  only  child — and  that  a  daugh- 
ter— on  whom  would  devolve  the 
splendid  responsibility  of  sustaining, 
alone,  the  honours  of  her  ancient  fa- 
mily. Then  there  was  his  newly  dis- 
covered kinsman,  Mr  Titmouse,  sole 
and  unembarrassed  proprietor  of  this 
fine  old  family  property;  simple- 
minded,  and  confiding,  with  a  truly 
reverential  feeling  towards  them,  the 
heads  of  the  family ;  also  the  undoubt- 
ed, undisputed  proprietor  of  the  bo- 
rough of  Yatton ;  who  entertained  and 
avowed  the  same  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened political  opinions,  which  the  Eari 
had  ever  maintained  with  dignified 
consistency  and  determination  ;  and 
who,  by  a  rare  conjunction  of  personal 
merit,  and  of  circumstance,  had  been 
elevated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  popu- 
larity in  the  highest  regions  of  socie- 
ty ;  and  who  was,  moreover,  already 
next  in  succession,  after  himself  and 
the  Lady  Cecilia,  to  the  ancient  ba- 
rony of  Drelincourt  and  the  estates 
annexed  to  it.  How  little  was  there, 
in  reality,  to  set  against  all  this  ?— 
An  eccentricity  of  manner,  for  which 
nature  only,  if  any  one,  was  to  blame; 
a  tendency  to  extreme  modishness  in 
dress,  and  a  slight  deficiency  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  etiquette  of  society 
— but  which  daily  experience  and  in- 
tercourse were  rapidly  supplying; 
and  a  slight  disposition  towards  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  which  no  doubt 
would  disappear  on  the  instant  of  his 
having  an  object  of  permanent  snd 
elevating  attachment.  Such  was  Tit- 
mouse. Ho  had  as  yet,  undoubtedly, 
made  no  advances  to  Lady  Cecilia, 
nor  evinced  any  disposition  to  do  so ; 
numerous  and  favourable  had  been, 
and  continued  to  be,  the  opportunities 
for  his  doing  so.  Might  not  this, 
however,  be  set  down  entirely  to  the 

score  of  his  excessive  diffidence dis- 

UvL;&t  oC  his  \)rctcusions  to  aspire  after 
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other  way  of  accounting  for  his  con- 
duct: had  he  got  already  entangled 
with  an  attachment  eUewhere  ? — Run 
after  in  society,  as  he  had  been,  in  a 
manner  totally  unprecedented  during 
his  Tery  first  season — had  his  affec- 
tions been  enveigled  ? — When  the  Earl 
dwelt  upon  this  dismal  possibility,  if  it 
were  when  he  was  lying  awake  in  bed, 
he  would  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  intol- 
erable restlessness — and  getting  up, 
wrap  himself  in    his  dressing-gown, 
and  pace  his  chamber  for  an  hour  to- 
gether, running  over,  in  his  mind,  the 
names  of  all  the  women  he  knew  who 
would  bo  likely  to  lay  snares  for  Tit- 
mouse, in  order  to  secure  him  for  a 
daughter.     Then  there  was  the  Lady 
Cecilia — but  she,  he  knew,  would  not 
run  counter  to  his  wishes,  and  he  had 
therefore  no  difficulty  to  apprehend  on 
that  score.     She  had  ever  been  calmly 
submissive  to  his  will ;  had  the  same 
lofty  sense  of  family  dignity  that  he 
enjoyed ;  and  had  often  concurred  in 
his  deep  regrets  on  account  of  the  se- 
paradon  of  the  family  interests.     She 
waa  still  unmarried — and  yet,  on  her 
father's  decease,  would  be  a  peeress  in 
her  own  right,  and  possessed  of  the 
family  estates.       The    fastidiousness 
which  alone,  thought  the  Earl,  had 
kept  her  hitherto  single,  would  not, 
he  felt  persuaded,  be  allowed  by  her 
to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing so  excellent  a  family  arrangement 
as  would  be  effected  by  her  union  with 
Titmouse.      Once  married — and    he 
having  secured  for  her  suitable  settle- 
ments from  Titmouse — if  there  should 
prove  to  be  any  incompatibility   of 
temper  or  discrepancy  of  disposition, 
come  the  worst  to  the  worst,  there  was 
the  shelter  of  a  separation,  and  sepa- 
rate maintenance  to  look  to ;  a  thing 
which  was  becoming  of  daily  occur- 
rence— ^which  implied  no  reproach  to 
either  party — and  left  them  always  at 
liberty  to  return  to  each  other's  socie- 
ty when  so  disposed.     And  as  for  the 
dress  and  manners  of  Titmouse,  grant- 
ing them  to  be  a  little  extravagant, 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  a  word 
from  her  suffice  to  reduce  him,  or  eU- 
vate  him  into  a  gentleman?     Thus 
thought  her  fond  and  enlightened  pa- 
rent>  and  thus  thought  also  she  ;  from 
which  it  is  evident,  that   Titmouse 
once  brought  to  the  point — made  sen- 
sible where  his. duty  and  his  privilege 
eoorerged'^it  would  be  a  straightfor- 


ward plain-sailing  business.  To  bring 
about  so  desirable  a  state  of  things  as 
this — to  give  the  young  people  an  op- 
portunity of  thoroughly  knowing  one 
another,  and  endearing  themselves  to 
each  other,  were  among  the  objects 
which  the  Earl  had  proposed  to  him- 
self, in  accepting  the  invitation   to 
Yatton.     Time  was  wearing  on,  how- 
ever, and  yet  no  decisive  step  had  been 
taken.     Lady  Cecilia's  icy  coolness-^ 
her  petrifying  indifference  of  manner, 
her  phlegmatic  temperament  and  lofty 
pride,  were  qualities,  all    of  which 
were  calculated  rather  to  check  thaiw 
encourage  the  advances  of  a  suitor,  es- 
pecially such    a   one   as   Titmouse; 
but,  though  the  Earl  did  not  know  it» 
there  were  others  whose  ardour  and 
impatience  to  possess  themselves  of 
such  superior  loveliness  could  not  be 
similarly  restrained   or  discouraged. 
Would  the  reader  believe,  that  Mr 
Venom  Tuft,  having  been  long  on  the 
look-out  for  an  aristocratic  wife,  had 
conceived  it  not  impossible  to  engage 
the  affections  of  Lady  Cecilia — to  fas- 
cinate her  by  the  display  of  his  bril- 
liant acquirements  ;  and  that  the  com- 
parative seclusion  of  Yatton  would  af- 
ford him  the  requisite  opportunity  for 
effecting  his  wishes  ?     Yet  even  so  it 
really  was :  intoxicated  with  vanity, 
which  led  him  to  believe  himself  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  to  women,  he  at  length 
had  the  inconceivable  folly  and  pre- 
sumption, ou  the  morning  after  an 
evening  in  which  he  fancied  that  he 
had   displayed  peculiar  brilliance,  to 
intimate  to  her  that  his  affections  were 
no   longer  under    his    own    control, 
having  been  taken  captive  by  her  ir- 
resistible charms.     Vain  thought !  as 
well  might  a  cock-sparrow  have  sought 
to  mate  himself  with  the  stately  swan  ! 
It  was  for  some  time  rather  difficult  for 
the  Lady  Cecilia  to  understand  that  he 
was  seriously  making  her  a  proposal. 
Atlength,  however,  he  succeeded  ;  and 
as  much  astonishment  as  her  drooping 
eyelids  and  languid  iiauteur  of  manner 
would  permit  the  display  of,  she  evin- 
ced.    When  poor  Mr  Tuft  found  that 
such  was  the  case,  his   face  burned 
like  fire. 

•*  You  haven't  mistaken  me  for  Miss 
Macspleuchan,  Mr  Tuft,  have  you?" 
said  she,  with  a  faint  sly  smile.  "  You 
and  Mr  Titmouse,  and  the  Marc\|^l%^l 
hear,  sale  mMe\v  \oT\%«t  ^\ft.x  ^vkcat 
last  B\gl\t  l\iaxi  Mwx^  V     "^^jSX  ^^ 
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utterly  confounded.  Was  her  lady- 
ship iDsiDuatiDg  that  he  was  under  toe 
influence  uf  wine?  Ho  was  speechless. 

**  I  assure  you.  Lady  Cecilia  " 

he  stammered. 

<<  Ob — now  I  understand ! — You  are 
rehearsing  for  Lady  Caudle's  private 
theatricaU  ?  Do  you  play  there  next 
month?  Welly  I  dare  say  you*ll 
make  a  delicious  Romeo."  Here  the 
Earl  happening  to  enter.  Lady  Ccciliaf 
with  a  languid  smile,  apprized  him 
that  Mr  Tuft  had  been  rehearsing,  to 
admiration,  a  love-scene  which  he  was 
studying  agalust  Lady  Caudle's  thea- 
'trlcals;  on  which  the  Earl,  with  a 
good-natured  smile,  said  that  he  should 
like  to  witness  it,  unless  it  were  too 
much  trouble.  If  Mr  Tuft  could  have 
crept  up  the  chimney  without  being 
observed,  he  could  have  employed  the 
first  moment  of  repose  and  security 
in  praying  that  the  Lady  Cecilia 
might  bring  herself  to  beiievei  that  he 
had  really  been  duing  what  at  present 
he  feared  she  only  affected  to  believe. 
He  resolved  to  outstay  the  Earl,  who, 
iudeed,  withdrew  in  a  few  minutes' 
time,  having  entered  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  Lady  Cecilia  a  question ; 
and  on  her  ladyship  and  her  would- 
be  lover  being  again  alone— 

'<  If  I  have  been  guilty  of  presump- 
tion. Lady  Cecilia" he  commen- 
ced with  tremulous  earnestuess,lookiug 
a  truly  piteous  object. 

"  Not  the  least,  Mr  Tuft,"  said  she, 
calmly  smiling ;  "  or,  even  if  you  have, 
ril  forgive  it  on  one  condition "- 


f< 


Your  ladyship  has  only  to  Inti- 
mate"  

•*  That  you  will  go  through  it  all 
with  Miss  Macspleuehan ;  or,  couldn't 
we  get  up  a  sweet  scene  with  my 
maid  ?  Annette  is  a  pretty  little  thing, 
and  her  broken  English*'—- 

'*  Your  ladyship  U  pleased  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly severe ;  but  I  feel  that  I 
deserve  it.  Still,  knowing  your  lady- 
ship's good-nature,  I  will  venture  to 
ask  one  great  favour,  which,  if  you  re- 
fuse, I  will  within  an  hour  quit  Yat- 
ton  ;  that  your  ladyship  will,  in  mercy 
to  my  feelings,  mention  this  little  scene 
to  no  one." 

«  If  you  wish  It,  Mr  Tuft,  I  will 
preserve  your  secret,"  she  replied,  in 
a  kinder  and  more  serious  manner 
than  he  had  ever  witneiised  in  her; 


cilia.  Several  dayi  afterwards*  thi 
Marquis  Gaats- Jaunes  de  M illefleun, 
purposing  to  quit  Yatton  on  his  waj 
northward,  sought  a  favourable  op- 
portunity to  lay  himself— the  brilliant 
irresistible  Marquia — at  the  feet  of  ths 
all-conquering  Lady  Cecilia,  the  fa- 
ture  Lady  Drelincourt,  peeress  in  her 
own  right,  and  miitresa  of  the  fiunily 
estates.  He  bad  done  the  aame  kind 
of  thing  half-a-dozen  times  to  u 
many  women — all  of  them  of  ample 
fortune,  and  most  of  them,  also,  of 
rank.  His  manner  waa  exquisitely 
delicate  and  winning ;  bat  Lady  Cfr> 
cUla,  with  a  slight  blush,  (for  she  wii 
really  pleased,}  calmly  refused  him. 
He  saw  it  was  utterly  in  Tain ;  for  a 
few  moments  he  felt  in  an  unntterablj 
foolish  position,  but  quickly  recover- 
ing himself,  assumed  an  air  of  delicate 
raillery,  and  put  her  into  such  good 
humour,  that,  forgetful  in  the  moment 
of  her  promise  to  poor  Tuft,  she,  ia 
tlie  strictest  confidence  in  the  world, 
communicated  to  the  Marquis  the  offer 
which  Mr  Tuft  had  been  before- 
hand with  him  in  making  her !  The 
Marquis's  cheek  flushed  and  tingled ; 
and,  without  being  able  to  analyie 
what  passed  through  his  mind,  the 
result  was,  an  intolerable  feeling,  as 
if  ho  and  Tuft  were  a  couple  of  sneak- 
ing adventurers,  and  worse — of  exposed 
adventurers.  For  almost  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  felt  an  embarrass- 
ment amid  the  momentary  conflict  of 
his  thoughts  and 'feelings,  which  kept 
him  silent.  At  length,  "  I  presume, 
Lady  Cecilia,"  said  he  in  a  low 
tone,  with  an  air  of  distress,  and  a 
glance  that  did  more  in  his  behalf 
with  Lady  Cecilia  than  a  thousand  of 
his  most  flattering  and  eloquent 
speecheji,  *'  I  shall,  in  like  manner, 
have  afibrded  amusement  to  your 
ladyship  and  Mr  Tuft  ?  " 

'<  Sir,"  said  she,  haughtily,  and 
colouring, — '<  Mr  Tuft  and  the  Mar- 
quis Gants-Jaunes  de  Millefleurs,  are 
two  very  different  persons ;  1  am  sur- 
prised. Monsieur  le  Marquis,  that  yon 
should  have  made  such  an  observa- 
tion." 

He  felt  greatly  consoled,  and  per- 
fectly secure  against  being  exposed  to 
Tuft,  as  Tuft  had  been  exposed  to  him. 
Yet  he  was  mi>taken.  How  can  the 
reader  forgive  Lady  Cecilia  for  lier 
double  breacli  of  promise,  when  he  is 


and,  when  he  had  escaped  into  so\\- 

tade,  he  could  hardly  tell  Yr\iom  Vvo    \ulotmfi^\\v^\.^^4.'S  Q;tv«^«S\Kr«%xdt« 

hdtcd  most— himself  or  tte  Lady  Ce-     Im^  w^^  i\vi\i««i^  SJw^^ii  XA^^^f^Mst^ 
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partly  out  of  pity  to  her  rejected  and 
bitterly-mortified  suitor,   and   partly 
from  an  impulse  of  womanly  vanity, 
and  partly  from  a  sort  of  glimpse  of 
even-handed  justice,  requiring  such  a 
step  as  a  kind  of  reparation  to  Tuft 
for  her  exposure  of  him  to  the  Mar- 
quis— she,  in  the  strictest  confidence, 
informed  him  that  his  example  had 
been  followed  by  the  Marquis,   for- 
getful of  that  excellent  maxim,  '*  be- 
gin nothing  of  which   you  have  not 
well  considered  the  end.**    It  had  not 
occurred  to  her  ladyship  as    being 
a  thing  almost  certain  to  ensue  upon 
licr  breach  of  faith,  that  Tuft  shoujd 
ask  her  whether  she  had  violated  his 
confidence.     He  did  so  :  she  blushed 
scarlet — and  though,  like  her  papa, 
she  could  have  e<|uivocated  when  she 
could  not  have  lied,  hero  she  was  in 
a  dilemma  from  which   nothing  but 
a  fib  could  possibly  extricate  her ;  and 
in.  a  confident  tone,  but  with  a  burn- 
ing cheek,  she  simply  told  a  falsehood, 
and  had  the  pain  of  being  conscious, 
by  Mr  Tuft's  look,  that  he  scarcely 
believed  her.     Nothing  could  exceed 
the  comical  air  of  embarrassment  of 
the  Marquis  and  Mr  Tuft,  whenever, 
after  this,  they  were  alone  together ! 
To  return,  however,  to  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington,   (who    was    really   in 
Ignorance   of   the    Marquis  and  Mr 
Tuft's   proposals    to  Lady   Cecilia,) 
the  difficulty  which    at  present   ha- 
rassed his  lordship  was,  how  he  could, 
without  compromising  his  own  dig- 
nity, or  injuring  his  darling  scheme  by 
a  premature  development  of  his  pur- 
pose, sound  Titmouse  upon  the  sub- 
ject. How  to  break  the  ice— to  broach 
the  subject — was  the  great  problem 
which  the  Earl  turned  over  and  over 
again  in  his  mind.     Now  be  it  ob- 
served, that  when  a  muddle-headed 
vnan  is  called  upon  at  length  to  act, 
however  long  beforehand  he  may  have 
bad  notice  of  it— however  assured  of 
the  necessity  there  will  be  for  even- 
tnally  taking  one  course  or  another, 
and  consequently  enjoying  an  ample 
opportunity  for  consideration,  he  re- 
mains confused  and  irresolute  up  to 
the  very  last  instant — when  he  acts, 
after  all,  merely  as  the  creature  of 
caprice  and  impulse, — 'twas  thus  with 
Lord  Dreddlington.     He  had  thought 
of  half-a-dozen  diflerent  ways  of  com- 
mencing with  Titmouse,  and  decided 
vtpam  Mdopdng'  eMob  ;  yet,  when  the 
anxiously 'looked ^  for   moment     had 


arrived,  he  lost  sight  of  them  all,  in 
his  inward  fluster  and  narrowness. 

'Twas  noon,  and  Titmouse,  smok- 
ing a  cigar,  was  walking  slowly  up 
and  down,  his  hands  stuck  into  his 
surtout  pockets,  and  resting  on  his 
hips,  in  the  fir-tree  walk  at  the  end 
of  the  garden — the  spot  to  which  he 
seemed,  during  the  stay  of  his  grand 
guests,  to  have  been  tacitly  restricted 
for  the  enjoyment  of  that  luxury. 
When  the  Earl  saw  that  Titmouse 
was  aware  that  his  lordship  had  ob- 
served him,  and  tossed  aside  his  cigar, 
the  Earl  "  begged"  he  would  go  on, 
and  tried  to  calm  and  steady  himself, 
by  a  moment's  reflection  upon  hisovei^ 
whelming  superiority  over  Titmouse 
in  every  respect ;  but  it  was  in  vain. 

Now  what  anxiety  and  embarrass- 
ment  would  the  Earl  have  been  spared 
had  he  been  aware  of  one  little  fact, 
that  Mr  Gammon  was  unconsciously, 
secretly,  and  potently  his  lordship's 
friend  in  the  great  matter  which  lay 
so  near  to  his  heart  ?  For  so  it  was,  in 
truth.  He  had  used  all  the  art  he  was 
master  of,  and  availed  himself  of  all 
his  mysterious  power  over  Titmouse, 
to  get  him  at  all  events  to  make  an 
advance  to  his  distinguished  kinswo- 
man. Considering,  however,  how  ne- 
cessary it  was  "  to  be  off  with  the  old 
love  before  he  was  on  with  the  new,'*  he 
had  commenced  operations  by  satis- 
fying Titmouse  how  vain  and  hope- 
less, and,  indeed,  unworthy  of  him, 
was  his  passion  for  poor  Miss  Au- 
brey. Here,  however,  Gammon  had 
not  so  much  difficulty  to  contend  with 
as  he  had  anticipated ;  for  Miss  Au- 
brey's image  had  been  long  ago 
jostled  out  of  his  recollection,  by  the 
innumerable  brilliant  and  fashionable 
women  among  whom  he  had  been  lat- 
terly thrown.  When,  therefore,  Gam- 
mon informed  him  that  Miss  Aubrey 
had  fallen  into  a  decline ;  and  that, 
moreover,  when  he  (Gammon)  had^ 
according  to  his  promise  to  Titmouse, 
taken  an  opportunity  of  pressing  his 
wishes  upon  her,  she  had  scornfully 
scouted  the  bare  notion  of  such  a 
thing ;  [all  which  was,  of  course,  Mr 
Gammon's  pure  invention] — 

"  'Pon — my  soul  I  The — devil — she 
did !"  said  Titmouse,  with  an  air  of 
insolent  astonishment.  **  The  gal*s  a 
devilish  pretty  gal,  no  doubt,*'  he  ^re- 
8cnt\y  coniViiXic^)  Vt^q^Vc^^  >\v«  «a^^ 
off  V\\s  c\gaT,  HVXXi  Mi\\l^\^Ct«»N.  «x  \ 
but— it'a  too  ^oo^L  «.\o>M^'^^^  ^'^ 
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Boul  it  is  ;  but  d'ye  think,  Gammon, 
bIio  over  supposed  I  meant  marriage  ? 
By  .Tovc  !'*  Here  he  winked  his  cyo  at 
Gammon,  and  then  slowly  expelled 
a  mouthful  of  smoke.  Gamroun  had 
grown  pale  with  the  conflict  excited 
within,  hy  the  last  words  of  the  exe- 
crable little  miscreant.  Ho  controlled 
bis  feelings,  however,  and  succeeded 
in  prei«erving  silence. 

«  Ah well  !'*  continued  Titmouse 

after  another  whiff  or  two,  with  an 
air  of  commiseration,  •*  if  the  poor 
gal's  booked — eh  ?  it's  no  use  ;  there*8 
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himself  the  constant!  j  recurring  ques- 
tion, how,  io  the  name  of  all  that  «as 
funny,  could  beset  the  thing  agoing? 
— When  Greek  met  Greek,  then  came 
— it  was  said — the  tug  of  war:  and 
when  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and 
Titmouse — a  great  fool  and  a  little 
fool — came  to  encounter  each  other— 
each  impelled  by  the  same  wishes,  and 
restrained  by  similar  apprehensions— it 
was  like  the  encounter  of  two  wilr 
diplomatists.  Bitting  down  with  the  in- 
tention of  outwitting  each  other,  in 
obtaining  an    object,   in    respect  of 


no  harm  done.     Devilish  poor,  all  of    which  their  aim  was,  unknown  to  each 


cm,  I    hear  I    It's  d d  hard,  by 

the  way.  Gammon,  that  the  prettiest 
gals  are  always  the  soonest  picked 
off."  As  soon  as  Gammon  had  com- 
pletely mastered  his  feelings,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  excite  the  pride  and  ambi 


other  in  fact,  precisely  coincident, 
this  hidden  coincidence  t>eing  the  ex* 
act  point  which  their  exquisite  mi- 
nrruvres  had  succeeded  in  reciproeallj 
masking,  it  being  quite  possible  for 
Talleyrand  and  Pozzodi  Borgo,  pitted 


tion  of  Titmouse,  by  re])resen tat  ions  of    against  each  other,  under  similar  cir 
the  splendour  of  an  alliance  with  the     cumstances,  to  separate,  after  a  dozen 


last  representative  of  so  ancient  and 
illustrious  a  house  ;  in  fact,  when 
Gammon  came,  he  said,  to  think  of  it, 
he  found  it  was  too  grand  a  stroke, 
and  that  she  would  not  entertain  the 
notion  for  a  moment ;  that  she  had 
refused  crowds  of  young  lords  ;  that 
Bho  would  bo  a  peeress  of  the  realm 
in  her  own  right,  with  an  independent 
income  of  L..5000  a-year  ;  mansions. 
Beats,  and  castles,  in  each  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  kingdom : — tonics  such 
as  these  excited  and  inflated  him  to 
the  full  extent  desired  by  Mr  Gam- 
mon, who,  moreover — that  was  the 
great  topic  of  his  last  interview  with 
Titmouse,  before  leaving  Yatton,  as 
I  have  already  a])prised  the  reader — 
with  great  solemnity  of  manner,  gave 
him  distinctly  to  understand,  that  on 
bis  being  able  to  effect  an  alliance 
with  the  Lady  Cecilia,  absolutely 
depended  his  continuance  in,  or  ex- 
pulsion from  the  possession  of  the 
whole  Yatton  property.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass,  that  Titmouse  was  penetrated 
by  a  far  keener  desire  to  ally  himself 
to  the  Lady  Cecilia,  than  ever  the  Earl 
had  experienced  to  bring  about  such 
an  auspicious  event ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  of  Titmouse's  catching  sight 
of  the  Earl,  while  pacing  up  and  down 
the  fir-tree  walk,  inhaling  the  sooth- 
ing influence  of  his  cigar — as  I  a  short 
time  ago  presented  him  to  the  reader 
—he  was  tormenting  himself  with  ap- 
prehensions that  such  a  prize  was  too 
splendid  for  him  to  drawi  and  asking 


long  conferences,  each  having  failed 
to  secure  their  common  object — peace. 

'*  Well,  Mr  Titmouse** — commen- 
ced the  Earl,  blandly,  springing  at 
once,  with  graceful  boldness,  out  of 
the  mist,  confusion,  and  perplexity 
which  prevailed  amongst  his  lonlsbip's 
ideas — "  what  are  you  thinking  about  f 
— For  you  seem  to  be  thinking  !*'  and 
a  courteous  little  laugh  accompanied 
the  last  words. 

"  Ton— 'pon  my  life — 1— % 
your  lordship's  pardon— but  it's^ 
monstrous  odd  vour  lordship  should 
have  known  it  *  —  stammered  Tit- 
mouse, his  face  suddenly  ^rew  of  a 
scarlet  colour.  **  Sir,*'  replied  the 
Earl,  with  greater  skill  than  he  had 
ever  evinced  in  his  whole  life  before- 
such  is  the  effect  of  any  one's  being 
intensely  in  earnest — *'  it  is  not  at  aU 
odd,  when  it  happens  that^the  proba- 
bility is — that — we  are,  perliafis— 
mind,  sir,  I  mean  possibly — thinkiDg 
about  the  same  thing!"  Titmouse 
grew  more  and  more  confused,  gaz- 
ing in  silence,  with  a  strange  simper* 
ing  stare  at  his  noble  companion,  who, 
with  his  hands  joined  behind  him,  was 
walking  slowly  along,  with  Titmouse. 

'*  Sir,"  continued  the  Earl,  in  a  low 
tone— breaking  a  very  awkward  pause 
— ''  it  gives  me  sincere  satisfaction  to 
assure  you,  that  I  can  fully  appreciate 
the  delicate  embarrassment  which  I 
perceive  you  are  now" 

*'  My  lord — your  lordship's  most 
uncoiKmoiv  y^V^"*  — ^sjooAK  Tttmooi^ 
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suddenly  taking  off  his  hat*  and  bow- 
ing very  low.  The  Earl  moved  liis 
hat  also^  and  slightly  bowed,  with  a 
proudly-gratified  air ;  and  again  occur- 
red a  little  pause,  which  was  broken  by 
Titmouse. 

"  Then  your  lordship  thinks  it  will 
do  ?**  he  enquired  very  sheepishly,  but 
anxiously. 

'*  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  assure 
you,  that  as  far  as  /  am  concerned,  I 
see  no  obst " 

**  Yes — but  excuse  me,  my  lord — 
your  lordship  sees — I  mean-^my  lord^ 
your  lordship  sees" 

*'  Sir,  I  think — nay,  I  believe  I  cto" 
—interrupted  the  Earl,  wishing  to  re- 
lieve the  evident  embarrassment  of  hia 
companion — **  but — I  see  nothing  that 
should  alarm  you.*' 

[How  interesting  to  watch  the  mys- 
terious process  by  which  these  two 
powerful  minds  were  gradually  approx- 
imating towards  understanding  each 
other!  'Twas  a  sort  of  e^tia/ion  with 
an  unknown  quantity,  in  due  tsourse 
of  evolution !  J 

**  Doesn't  your  lordship,  indeed  ?" 
enquired  Titmouse,  rather  briskly. 

*'  Sir,  it  was  a  saying  of  one  of  the 
great — I  mean,  sir,  it  is — you  must 
often  have  heard,  sir — in  short,  no- 
thijig  venture,  nothing  have  J** 

'<  Td  venture  a  precious  deal,  my 
lord,  if  I  only  thought  I  could  get  what 
i'm  after  I" 

**  Sir?**  exclaimed  the  Earl,  conde- 
scendingly. 

'Mf  your  lordship  would  only  be  so 
particular — so  uncommon  kind— as 
to  name  the  thing  to  her  ladyship — by 
way  of — eh,  my  lord  ?  A  sort  of  break- 
ing the  ice,  and^all  that  '* 

<'  Sir,  I  feel  and  have  a  just  pride 
in  assuring  you,  that  the  Lady  Cecilia 
is  a  young  lady  of  that  superior  deli- 
cacy of" 

"  Does  your  lordship  really  think 
I've  a  ghost  of  a  chance? "  interrupted 
Titmouse,  anxiously.  '*  She  must 
have  named  the  thing  to  your  lordship, 
no  doubt — eh,  my  lord  ?  " 

This  queer  notion  of  the  young 
lady*s  delicacy  a  little  staggered  her 
distinguished  father  for  a  moment  or 
two.  What  was  he  to  say  ?  She  and 
be  had  really  often  named  the  thing 
to  each  other ;  and  here  the  question 
was  put  to  him  plumply.  The  Earl 
scorned  a  flat  lie,  and  never  conde- 
scended to  equivocation  exevplt  when 
//  was  absolutely  necessary. 
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Sir,*'  he  said,  hesitatingly ;  "  un- 
doubtedly— if  I  were  to  say — that  now 
and  then,  when  your  attentions  have 
been  so  pointed  " 

"*Pou  my  lifcf  my  lord,  I  never 
meant  it ;  if  your  lordship  will  only 
believe  me,**  interrupted  Titmouse, 
earnestly;  "  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons 
— I  meant  no  harm,  my  lord. 

"  Sir,  there  is  no  harm  done/*  sdd 
the  Earl,  kindly.  '<  Sir,  I  know  hu- 
man nature  too  well,  or  I  have  lived 
thus  long  to  little  purpose,  not  to  be 
awafe  that  we  are  not  always  master 
of  our  own  feelings.*' 

*'  That's  exactly  it,  my  lord  1  Ex- 
cuse me,  but  your  lordship's  hit  the 
thing  I " 

'*  Do  not  imagine,  .Mr  Titmouse, 
that  I  think  your  attentions  may  have 
been  unpleasant  to  the  Lady  Cecilia 
—by  no  means ;  I  cannot,  with  truth, 
say  any  such  thing  I " 

"  Oh,  my  lord  I "  exclaimed  Tit- 
mouse, taking  off  his  hat,  bowing,  and 
placing  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
where  his  little  heart  was  palpitating 
with  unusual  force  and  distinctness. 

"  Faint  heart,  says  the  proverb,  Mr 
Titmouse — ah,  ha ! "  quoth  the  Earl, 
with  gentle  gaiety. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  it's  enough  to  make 
one  faint,  indeed !  Now,  if  your  lord- 
ship— (I'm  not  used  to  the  sort  of  thing, 
my  lord!) — would  just  make  a  soit  of 
beginning  for  me,  my  lord,  with  the 
Lady  Cicely — to  set  us  going,  my  lord 
^the  least  shove  would  do,  my  lord." 

«*Well,  Mr  Titmouse,"  said  the 
Earl,  with  a  gracious  smile,  "  since 
your  modesty  is  so  overpowering — 1*11 
try — to — become  your  ambassador  ta 
the  Lady  Cecilia.  If,  Mr  Titmouse," 
his  lordship  presently  added,  in  a  se- 
lious  tone,  **  you  are  fortunate  enough 
to  succeed  in  engaging  the  affections 
of  the  Lady  CecUia,  you  will  discover 
that  you  have  secured  indeed  an  in- 
valuable prize." 

'*  To  be  sure,  my  lord !  And  con- 
sider, too,  her  ladyship's  uncommon 
high  rank — it's  so  particular  conde- 
scending.— By  the  way,  my  lord,  will 
she — if  she  and  I  can  bit  it  off,  so  as 
to  marry  one  another — be  called  Mrs 
Titmouse,  or  shall  I  be  called  Lord 
Titmouse  f  I  wonder  how  that  will 
be,  my  lord  ?  'Tis  only,  your  lordship 
understands,  on  Lady  Cicely's  account 
I  ask,  bevaxx^^  \\^^,  Ycm«>ax«^^^s^<5kxsft 
to  me  w\\eii  owe^  -v^x^  xaaxtv^^*^ 
Tho  T2.m\  i^«A  %VL\\\^  ^\.\;vm^\«k 
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went  oii|  witb  an  expression  of  mingled 
inrprise  and  concern :  presently,  how- 
efer,  he  added  with  calm  serionsness* 
"  Sit,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  ques- 
tion, though  I  should  have  imagined 
that  you  could  hardly  have  been — but 
— in  short  the  Lady  Cecilia  will  retain 
her  ranki  and  become  the  Lady  Ce- 
cilia Titmouse^that  is,  during  my 
life :  but,  on  my  demise,  she  succeeds 
to  the  barony  of  Drelincourt,  and  then 
will  be  called,  of  course,  Lady  Drelin- 
court." 

"  And  what  shall  I  be  then,  my 
lord  ?"  enquired  Titmouse,  eagerly. 

"  Sir,  you  will  of  course  continue 
Mr  Titmouse" 

"  Ton  my  life,  my  lord — shall  I 
indeed?"  he  interrupted,  with  a  crest- 
fallen air,  "  Mr  Titmouse  and  Ladr 
Drelincourt?  Excuse  me,  my  lord, 
but  it  don*t  sound  at  all  like  man  and 
wife  •• 

"  Sir,  so  it  always  has  been,  and  will 
be,  and  so  it  ever  ought  to  be,"  replied 
the  Earl  gravely. 

"  Well  but,  my  lord,  (excuse  me,  my 
lord) — but  marriage  is  a  very  serious 
thing,  my  lord,  your  lordship  knows." 

'*  It  is,  sir,  indeed,"  replied  the 
Earl,  gloom  visibly  overspreading  his 
features. 

**  Suppose,"  continued  Titmouse, 
«'  Lady    Cicely    should    die    before 


me." 

The  Earl,  remaining  silent,  fixed 
on  Titmouse  the  eye  of  a  Father — a 
father,  though  a  very  foolish  one  ;  and 
presently,  with  a  sensible  tremor  in  his 
voice,  replied,  **  Sir,  these  are  rather 
singular  questions  —  but,  in  such  a 
mournful  contingency  as  the  one  you 
have  hinted  at" 

"  Oh,  my  lord  1 1  humbly  beg  pardon 
^of  course,  I  should  be,  *pon  my  soul, 
my  lord,  most  uncommon  sorry '  -^  in- 
terrupted Titmouse,  with  a  little  alarm 
in  his  manner. 

"  I  was  saying,  sir — that  in  such  an 
event,  if  Lady  Drelincourt  left  no 
issue,  you  would  succeed  to  the  ba- 
rony ;  but,  should  she  leave  issue,  they 
will  bo  called  Honourable" 

"  What !— '  the  Honourable  Tittle- 
bat Titmouse,'  if  it's  a  boy,  and  the 
'  Honourable  Cecilia  Titmouse,' if  it's 
a  girl  ? " 

**  Sir,  it  will  be  so— unless  you 
should  choose  to  take  the  name  anil 
arras  of  Dreddlingtun,  on  marrying 
the  sole  heiress  " — — 

''  Oil  /  indeed,  my  lord?    Ton  nvy 
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life,  my  lord,  that's  worth  eoniidning 
— ^because  1  a*n*t  over  and  abort 
pleaied  with  my  own  name.  WhatwiU 
it  cost  to  change  it  now,  my  lord?*' 

«  Sir,**  said  tbe  Earl«  itniek  vitfatht 
idea,  "  that  in  really  a  matter  worth 
considering.  In  a  matter  of  that  mag- 
nitude, air,  I  preanme  that  expense 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  aerlous  con- 
aideratiun." 

After  aome  further  conTefaation, 
the  Earl  came  plump  upon  tbe  great 
pivot  upon  which  the  whole  arrange- 
ment waa  to  turn — aettfementa  and 
jointures — oh,  aa  to  them,  Titmowe^ 
who  waa  recovering  from  the  ahoekof 
the  discovery  that  his  marriage,  how- 
ever it  might  degrade  the  Lady  Ced- 

lia,  would  not  ennoble  him promised 

every  thing — would  leave  every  thug 
in  the  hands  of  hia  lordahip.  Sooa 
afterwarda  they^  aeparated ;  the  Earl 
anggesting  to  jhim,  that  probably  in  a 
matter  of  infinite  delicacy,  like  that  on 
which  they  had  been  conversing,  he 
would  keep  his  own  counsel — to  which 
also  Titmouse  pledged  himself.  Soon 
afterwards,  and  before  aeeing  his 
daughter,  with  an  anxious,  but  not  an 
excited  air,  he  ordered  hia  horse  and 
took  a  long  ride,  accompanied  only  by 
his  groom :  and  if  ever  in  hia  whole 
life  he  had  attempted  serious  beflec- 
TiuN,  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  that 
same  long,  slow,  and  solitary  ride; 
then,  for  the  first  time,  he  forgot  his 
peerage,  and  thought  only  of  the  man 
— and  the  father. 

But  to  what  purpose  ?  Shortly  af- 
ter his  return  he  sought  the  Lady 
Cecilia,  and  performed  his  promij^e, 
by  preparing  her  to  receive,  probably 
on  the  ensuing  day,  the  proposals  of 
Tittlebat  Titmouse, 

The  desired  opportunity  occurred 
the  next  day.  'Titmouse  had  slept 
like  a  top  all  night,  after  smoking  m 
his  bed -room  a  great  many  cigars, 
and  drinking  two  or  three  tumblers  of 
brandy  and  water  ;  but  Lady  Cecilia 
had  passed  a  very  uneasy,  and  almost 
a  sleepless  night,  and  did  not  make 
her  appearance  at  the  breakfast-table. 
Understanding,  however,  that  her 
ladyship  was  in  the  drawing-room  and 
alone,  about  noon.  Titmouse,  who  had 
bestowed  during  the  interval  more 
than  usual  pains  upon  his  drt^s,  gent- 
ly opened  the  door,  and  observing 
that  she  was  alone,  reclining  on  the 
sofa,  with  a  sudden  beating  of  the 
ViQvixV)  c\»%&d  U\Q  door  and  approach- 
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ed  heTf  bowing^  profoundly.  Poor 
Lady  Cecilia  immediately  sato  up^  very 
pale  and  trembling. 

"  Good-morniog>  good-morning. 
Lady  Cicely^*'  commenced  Titmouse, 
taking  a  chair  and  Bitting  down  in  it, 
plump  opposite  to  her. 

"  You  aren't  well  this  morning, 
are  you,  Lady  Cicely  ?"  said  he,  ob- 
senring  how  pale  she  looked,  and  that 
ahe  did  not  seem  disposed  to  speak. 

*'  I  am  quite  well,"  she  replied  in 
1  low  tone ;  and  then  each  was  silent. 

"  It*8  beginning  to  look  like  winter 
a  little,  eh.  Lady  Cicely  ?*'  said  he, 
after  an  embarrassing  pause,  looking 
through  the  windows.  'Twas  an 
OTercast  day  ;  and  a  strong  wind  was 
atripping  the  sere  and  yellow  leaves 
in  great  numbers  from  the  lofty  trees 
which  were  not  far  distant,  and  which 
gave  forth  a  melancholy  rushing  moan- 
ing sound  ;  and  another  pause  ensued. 

*^  Certainly  it  is  getting  rather 
cheerless,"  replied  Lady  Cecilia.  Tit- 
mouse turned  pale ;  and,  twirling  his 
fingers  in  his  hair,  fixed  upon  her  a 
stupid  and  most  embarrassing  look, 
under  which  her  eyes  fell  towards  the 
ground,  and  remained  looking  in  that 
direction. 

"  I — I — hope  his  lordship's  been 
saying  a  good  word  for  me.  Lady  Ce- 
cilia ?" 

^  My  father  mentioned  your  name 
to  me  yesterday,"  she  replied,  trem- 
bling excessively. 

"  Ton  my  soul,  monstrous  kind  !** 
sud  Titmouse,  trying  desperately  to 
look  at  his  ease  **  Said  he'd  break 
the  ice  for  me."  Here  ensued  an- 
other pause.  **  Every  body  must 
have  a  beginning,  you  know.  'Pon 
my  solemn  honour,  all  he  said  about 
me  is  quite  true."  Profoundly  as 
was  Lacfy  Cecilia  depressed,  she  look- 
ed up  at  Titmouse  for  a  moment  with 
evident  surprise.  **  Now,  Lady  Cice- 
ly, just  as  between  friends,  didn't  he 
tell  you  something  very  particular 
about  me  f  Didn*t  he  ?  £h  V*  She 
made  him  no  answer. 

"  I  dare  say.  Lady  Cicely,  though 
somehow  you  look  sad  enough,  you 
aVt  vexed  to  see  me  here?  Eh? 
There's  many  and  many  a  woman  in 
London  that  would— but  it's  uo  use 
now.  'Pon  my  soul  I  love  you,  I  do. 
Lady  Cicely ;"  she  trembled  violent- 
ly, for  he  jras  drawing  his  chair 
nearer  to  her.  She  felt  sick — sick  al- 
noat  to  death. 

^  I  know  it't'^H'i  a  mouBtrous  on* 


pleasant  piece  of— I  mean  it's  an  awk- 
ward thing  to  do;  hut  I  hope  you  love 
me,  Lady  Cicely,  eh  ?  a  little  ?"  Her 
head  hung  down,  and  a  very  scalding 
tear  oozed  out  and  trickled  down  her 
cheek.  *'  Hope  yuu  ar'n't  sorry,  dear 
Lady  Cicely  ?  l*m  most  uncommon 
proud  and  happy  I  Cumo,  Lady  Cice- 
ly." He  took  the  thin  white  hand 
that  was  nearest  him,  and  raised  it 
to  his  lips :  had  his  perception  been 
only  a  trifle  keener,  he  cuuld  not  have 
failed  to  perceive  a  faint  thrill  per- 
vade Lady  Cecilia  as  he  performed 
this  act  of  gallantry,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  features  which  looked  very 
much  like  disgust.  He  had  seeu  lote 
made  on  the  stage  frequently,  and,  as 
he  had  seen  lovers  do  there,  he  now 
dropped  down  on  one  knee,  still  hold- 
ing Lady  Cecilia's  hand  in  his,  and 
pressing  it  a  second  time  to  hia  lips. 

"If  your  ladyship  will  only  make 
me— so  happy — as  to  be — my  wife — 
'pon  my  life,  you're  welcome  to  all  I 
have ;  and  you  may  conaider  this 
place  entirely  your  own  I  Do  you  un- 
derstand me,  dearest  Lady  Cicely? 
Come  1  Ton  my  life — I'm  quite  dia- 
traeted^Io  you  love  me.  Lady  Cice- 
ly ?  Only  say  the  word."  A  taint — a 
very  faint  sound  issued  from  her  lips 
— 'twas  "  Yes."  Oh,  poor  Lady  Ce- 
cilia I 

'*  Then,  as  true  as  God's  in  heaven, 
dear  gal,  I  love  you,"  said  he,  with 
ardour  and  energy  ;  and  rising  from 
his  knee,  he  sate  down  beside  her  upon 
the  sofa — placed  an  arm  round  her 
waist,  and  with  his  other  hand  grasped 
hers — and — imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the 
pale  cheek  which  had  been  so  haught- 
ily withdrawn  from  the  presumptuous 
advances  of  the  Marquis  do  Millefieu/s, 
and  from  some  half-dozen  others ;  se- 
veral of  whom  were  men  of  high  real 
pretensions — elegant  in  person  and 
manners — of  great  accomplii^hment^^ 
of  intellect — of  considerable  fortune— 
of  good  family ;  but  in  her  opinion, 
and  that  of  the  Earl  her  father,  not  of 
family  good  enough,  nor  fortune  con- 
siderable enowjh,  to  entitle  them  to  an 
alliance  with  her. 

"  'Pon  my  life,  Lady  Cicely,  you 
are  a  most  lovely  gal,"  quoth  Tit- 
mouse, with  increasing  ener^ry — and 
now  you're  all  my  own  I  Though  I 
am  only  plain  Mr  Titmouse,  and  you'll 
be  Lady  Cicely  still.  I'll  make  you 
a  good  hu&band  !"  and  again  he  ^j^retti- 
ed  her  baud  ai\(iV\«%«^>MiT  ^\A!^^«^ 
But  &l0W  «LUd  dM^  M  "fl^X^  ^icA  \^ 
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Field  Fioweri. 


[Not, 


Cocilia'a  feelings,  they  irere  bocomiug 
too  much  excited  to  admit  of  her  con- 
tiuuing  much  lunger  in  the  room. 

"I'm  sure  you'll  excuao  mo,  Mr 
Titmouse,"  said  she,  rising  and  speak- 
ing quickly  and  faintly.  When  she 
had  regained  her  room,  she  wept  bit- 
terly for  upwards  of  an  hour;  and 
Miss  Macspleuchan,  who  knew  full 
well  the  cause  of  it,  knew  not  how  to 
console  one  who  had  so  deliberately 
prostrated  herself  before  the  hideous 
little  image  of  Mammon  ;  who,  in  de- 
grading herself,  had  also — and  Miss 
Macspleuchiin's  bosom  swelled  with 
wounded  pride  and  indignation  at  the 
thought — degraded  her  whole  sex.  In 
due  time,  however,  the  Aurora,  a  morn- 
ing fashionable  London  newspaper, 
thus  announced  to  the  public  the  au- 


spicious event  which  I  h&Te  lo 
fully,  feeling  much  pain  the  wbii^ 
described  to  the  reader  : — 

**  It  is  rumoured  that  Mr  Titmoue^ 
who  so  lately  recovered  the  very  large 
estates  of  Yatton,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
whoso  appearance  in  the  fashioniVk 
world  has  created  so  ^reat  a  sensatioo ; 
and  who  is  already  connected,  by  e«a- 
sanguinity,  with  the  ancient  and  noble 
family  of  Dreddlington*  is  about  to 
form  a  closer  alliance  with  it,  and  ii 
now  the  accepted  suitor  of  the  lofdj 
and  accomplished  Lady  Cecilia  Phi- 
lippe Leopoidina  Plantagenet,  sole 
daughter  and  lieiress  of  the  Riglit 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  asi 
next  in  succession  to  the  barony  of 
Drelincourt,  the  most  ancient,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  kingdom.' 


ft 


FIELU  FLOWERS. 


Ye  who  courtly  beauty  prize. 
Cast  not  hero  your  scornful  eyes— 
Nuturc*s  lowly  children  we. 
Bred  on  bank,  in  brake,  on  lea 
By  the  meadow  runlet's  brinks 
In  the  tall  cUffs  craggy  chink  ; 
On  the  sea- shore's  arid  shingle. 
On  bleak  moor,  in  bosky  dingle  ; 
On  old  tower  and  ruin*d  wall. 
By  the  sparkling  waterfall. 

Not  a  hue  of  gaudier  glow. 

Not  a  streak  to  art  we  owe : 

Never  hand  but  nature's  own, 

(**  Nature's  sweet  and  cunning  one,") 

Hath  imparted  charm  or  grace 

To  our  unaspiring  race.  • 

All  her  elements  of  might, 

Common  air,  and  common  light ; — 

Shower  and  sunshine,  mist  and  dew. 

And  his  labourer^i,  (blithe  ones  too!) 

All  unhired  for  love  she  finds. 

Bees,  and  birds,  and  wandering  winds. 

Courtly  scomers !  not  for  ye 
Bloom  our  tribes  of  low  degree. 
Stately  Aloe,  Tuberose  tall. 
Finely  decks  baronial  hall  • 
Flaunting  in  exotic  pride, 
(Sculptured  nymph  or  fawn  beside,) 
From  marble  vase  on  terrace  wide — 
Where  jewell'd  robes  sweep  rustling 

by. 

And  lordly  idlers  lounge  and  sigh — 
There  intrude  not  such  as  we. 
Commoners  of  low  degree. 
Yet  have  wo  our  lovers  too, 
H0»Tt8  to  holy  nature  true» 


Such  as  find  in  all  her  ways 
Objects  for  delight  and  praise. 
From  the  Cedar,  straight  and  tall. 
To  the  Hyssop  on  the  wall. 

FavourM  mortals  I  to  yonr  eyes 
All  unveiPd  an  Eden  lies 
Hidden  from  the  worldlings  view. 
Wells  of  water  gush  for  you. 
Whore  his  sealed  sight  can  spy 
Nought  but  dull  aridity. 
Hither  come — to  you  we*ll  tell 
Where  our  sweetest  sisters  dwell ; 
Show  you  every  secret  cell 
Where  the  coy  take  sanctuary, 
"  Pale  maids  that  unmarried  die.*' 
Primroses  ;  and  paler  yet 
Th'  unstaiu'd,  odorous  Violet. 
Hither  come,  and  you  shall  see 
Where  the  loveliest  Lilies  be ; 
Thoy  through  forest  vistas  gleaming, 
(Azure  clouds  of  heaven's  own  seem- 
ing)— 
They,  their  snowy  heads  that  hide 
Cowering  by  the  coppice  side ; 
They  that  stand  in  nodding  ranks 
All  along  the  river's  banks. 
Golden  Daffodils :  and  they 
(Brightest  of  the  bright  array!) 
With  a  swan-like  grace  that  glide, 
Anchor'd  on  the  waveless  tide. 
These,  and  flowery  myriads  mon>. 
All  their  charms  (a  countless  store). 
All  their  sweets  shall  yield  to  thee> 
Nature's  faithful  votary. 

Though  we  grace  not  lordly  hall^ 


c 
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Who  than  we  arc  fltlicr  seen 
FiauntiD^  o'er  the  village  green? 
Many  a  'kerchief  deck  we  there, 
Many  a  maiden's  nut-brown  hair ; 
Many  a  straw-hat^  plaited  neat 
By  shepherd  boy,  we  make  complete 
With  Cowslip  cark*net.    Then,  to  see 
With  what  an  air,  how  jauntily, 
On  his  curl'd  pate  *tis  stuck  awry 
To  snare  some  cottage  beauty's  eye. 

Joyous  childhood,  roving  free. 
With  our  sweet  Bells  greedily 
Both  his  chubby  hands  doth  Oil; 
Welcome  plunderer !  pluck  at  will. 
Nature's  darling  I  dear  to  thee* 
More  than  costlier  sweets  are  wo : 
PlucK  at  will,  enough  to  deck, 
Boy  I  thy  favourite  lambkin's  neck. 

Pineth  some  pale  wretch  away 
In  prison  cell,  where  cheerful  day 
Only  through  the  deep-set  bars 
Beams  obliquely ;  and  the  stars 
Scarce  can  glance  a  pitying  eye 
On  the  poor  soul's  misery  ; 
Haply  on  some  lodgment  nigh. 


Mossy  bastion's  mouldering  edge. 
Loophole  chink,  or  grating  ledge^ 
One  of  us  (some  fragrant  thing) 
Takcth  stand,  and  thence  doth  fling 
On  the  kind  air  soft  perfume 
Down  to  that  dark  prison-room— 
Entering,  with  the  balmy  gale, 
Thouglits  of  some  dear  native  vale. 
Some  sweet  home  by  mountain  stream. 
On  the  captive's  soul  may  gleam  ; 
Wafting  him  in  fondest  dream 
To  the  grass  plat  far  away, 
Where  his  little  children  play. 

On  the  poor  man's  grave  we're  found. 

Honouring  the  unhonour*d  ground. 

To  the  grave — the  gravo  for  aye. 

Reverential  dues  we  pay. 

When  all  thought  hath  pass'd  away 

From  all  living,  long  ago 

Of  the  dust  that  sleeps  below  : — 

From  the  sunken  hillock  gone, 

K'en  the  cold  memorial  stone;  — 

Unforsaking,  we  alone. 

Year  by  year,  fresh  tribute  spread 

O'er  the  long-forgotten  dead. 

C. 


CIRCASSIA. 


The  extraordinary  resistance  of  the 
tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Russian  arms,  has  long  since  at- 
tracted the  eye  of  every  man  who 
"wishes  well  to  the  catiso  of  national 
bravery  fighting  for  national  inde- 
pendence. Five  successive  campaigns 
have  scarcely  advanced  the  dominion 
of  the  Czar  beyond  the  sea- coast ;  and 
even  that  dominion,  within  the  present 
year,  has  been  singularly  restricted. 
The  Circassians,  who  had  hitherto 
contented  themselves  with  desultory, 
though  highly  destructive,  attacks  on 


the  Russian  troops  among  the  hills, 
appear  to  have  acted  under  some  more 
general  system,  and  have  combined 
powerful  attacks  on  the  Russian  for- 
tresses from  the  river  Cuban  to  the 
Mingrelian  border.  Aboun,  Ghe- 
lendik,  Tiiapsene,  and  others,  with 
strong  {^arrisons,  have  been  rapidly 
stormed ;  and,  colossal  as  the  strength 
of  Russia  is,  and  furious  and  all- 
grasping  as  her  ambition  has  been, 
and  continues,  she  has  evidently  been 
hitherto  baffled,  with  great  waste  of 
treasure  and  loss  of  life. 


THE  CiaCASSIAN  WAR-SONG. 


A  shout  from  the  mountains  ! 

The  hunters  are  near. 
But  their  horn  is  not  wound 

For  the  chase  of  the  deer. 
The  sons  of  Circassia 

Have  clasp'd  on  their  mall ; 
They  are  bloodhounds  that  hang 

On  the  Muscovites'  trail. 

They  have  hunted  the  robber 

From  forest  to  shore  ; 
And  the  sands  of  the  EuKine 

Are  red  with  his  gore. 


Woe,  woe,  to  the  yellow-beards,* 

Woe  to  their  Czar, 
When  the  flame  on  our  hills 

Calls  our  chieftains  to  war. 

His  blood  shall  run  cold. 

And  his  cheek  shall  bo  wan. 
When  he  hears  of  the  corpses 

Th.it  load  the  Cuban  ; 
And  the  howl  of  his  host 

As  they  sank  in  its  stream. 
Shall  poison  his  banqaet. 

And  madden  his  dream. 


*  A  Turkifh  name  of  contempt  for  the  Ruitiaoi. 
KO.  CCCX,  VOL.  XLVIII.  ^ 


C76  Circassian 

We  marched  through  tho  midnight. 

Wo  march*d  through  the  nooD  ; 
At  evening  we  saw 

The  grim  walls  of  AbouD. 
Like  a  lion,  it  bask'd 

On  the  brow  of  its  hill. 
At  midnight  it  roar*d, 

But  at  morning  was  still. 

We  tamed  it  with  fire. 

And  we  choked  it  with  blood ; 
Now — the  gore-bIacken*d  ground 

Alone  shows  where  it  stood. 
Hurrah,  for  the  mom 

When  proud  Ghelendik  fell ! 
What  cared  tho  Circassian 

For  shot  or  for  shell  ? 

Though  her  ramparts  were  blazing 

With  rocket  and  gun> 
The  hearts  of  tho  sons 

Of  the  mountains  were  one. 
What  if  fire  came  like  thunder. 

And  balls  fell  like  hail. 
Three  thousand  white  skeletons 

Now  tell  her  tale. 

Hurrah  for  the  sunset 

That  show'd  us  Thapscne ; 
We  roused  up  its  wolves 

From  their  marble  ravine. 
'Twas  lovely  to  see, 

In  the  twilight's  rich  fold. 
Its  sun-colour'd  towers 

Of  ruby  and  gold ; 


War- Song.  [N«t. 

But  'twas  lovelier  to  see. 

In  the  morning's  pale  baze^ 
The  smoke,  like  a  shroud. 

That  o*erhung  it's  last  blaze. 
The  wolves  of  that  caTera 

No  longer  shall  prowl ; 
Their  hunter  was  Deathr— 

Wo  heard  their  last  howl. 

Pale  slaves  of  tho  Czar, 

What  ye  sow  ye  shall  reap — 
Wc  care  not  for  hunger. 

Wo  care  not  for  sleep. 
We  are  falcons — we  rush 

Up  the  cannon-crownM  ridge ; 
Our  feet  are  our  wings, 

Aud  our  bodies  our  bridge. 

We  laugh  at  your  cannon— 

We  trample  your  gold— 
We  have  rifies  and  hearts 

Soon  your  tale  shall  bo  told. 
We  saw  the  Black  Eagle, 

We  see  it  no  more  ; 
We  havo  redden'd  its  ploma^ 

In  Muscovite  gore. 

We  have  cut  off  its  talons. 

And  blunted  its  beak  ; 
Let  it  frighten  the  Persian 

Or  feed  on  the  Greek ; 
Let  it  pounce  on  the  Turk, 

Or  the  Pole  in  his  fen  ; 
But  no  heart  of  Circassia 

Shall  gorge  it  again ! 


TUB  devil's  last  WALK. 


The  elderly  f^entle* 
man  in  natural 
mouTning,  troubled 
with  an  indisposition. 


I. 

It  wasn't  his  dinner,  or  supper,  or  tea ; 

What  it  was,  not  an  imp  could  tell : 
But  something  or  other,  'twas  easy  to  see, 
Had  dared  with  his  stomach  to  disagree, 
And  the  case  was  as  plain  as  case  could  be. 

The  Devil  was  far  from  well  I 


Ho  complaincth  of  a 
ien<<ation  ofaiN 
overiilineuj 


II. 


Ho  hadn't  a  mite  of  appetite. 

Which  was  strange  in  one  so  craving : 

He  had  pains,  he  said,  in  his  hoofs  and  his  head. 
And  he  cut  himself  in  shaving ! 


and  evinceth  fymp* 
toms  of  a  CHtholUr 
dissatisfaction. 


III. 

Not  a  thing  went  right  in  the  Devil's  sight. 

Not  a  soul  could  please  or  profit : 
And  his  valet  look'd  blue,  and  his  butler  look'd  white> 
And  his  running  footman  swore  outright. 
That,  s\uce  Vie  wtA  \>c^xi\,  ^m<^K  a  stormy  morn 

Had  neNcr  \)ewi  \xlo^tlvcl  1«^\«x\ 


IS40.3 


There  arrireth  opr 
portunely  ane  yery 
reoowjied  inedleiner« 


The  DeMTs  Za$t  Walk. 


IV. 


Bat  at  last  there  oame  an  imp  of  fame^ 
And  vast  repute  for  knowledge : 

He  had  floor'd  them  all  at  Surgeons'  Hall> 
And  eke  at  Physicians'  College. 


«TT 


who  delivereth  hit 
opinion  touching  the 
raute  of  the  elderly 
gentleman'f  ailmint. 


And  he  felt  his  pulse>  and  he  eyed  his  tongue^ 

And  he  look*d  exceeding  wise« 
And  he  orderM  a  draught  to  be  forthwith  quaff*dj 
And  he  gave  it  out  that,  beyond  a  doubt. 

It  was  want  of  exercise  I 


The  elderly  gentle* 
man  mnnifeiteth  ex. 
ireine  eagerness  to  be 
lefttorcd  to  health. 


VI. 


Says  the  Devil,  "  O  ho !  do  you  think  'tis  so  ? 

Then  I'm  glad  you've  given  me  warning  I 
My  hat  here,  quick !  and  my  gold-headed  stick. 
And  the  'Tosh  that  I  bought  to'ther  day  upon  tick; 
By  my  grandmother's  ghost  there's  no  time  to  bo  lost  I 

ru  be  off  this  blessed  morning  I 


VII. 


TheeidcriygeDtkmlii    <«  But  hold,"  quoth  the  Devil,  "  I've  yet  to  choose 

Sn;?nrn»«  ""^i        ^"  ^*»*'  ^«^°^  *«  ^^«  °^y  joumey- 

important  questions.      And  which  way  to  Steer — and  who  to  leave  here. 

In  my  absence  to  watch  o*er  my  children  dear. 

With  a  power  of  attorney  ! " 


and  revoWeth  the 
same  silently  in  hit 
mind. 


VIII. 

So  into  a  study,  the  Devil,  he  fell 
For  a  minute,  or  two,  or  three. 

But  what  he  resolved  not  an  imp  could  tell. 
For  never  a  word  spake  ho. 

Not  even  to  name  what  kinsman  in  Hell 
Should  act  as  his  deputy. 


IX. 


ajpparently  marh  to 
his  own  rontentment. 


The  elderly  gentle* 
man  indueth  his 
travelling  dress. 


But  he  winked  his  eye,  and  he  nodded  his  head. 

So  that  all,  who  knew  him  not  well,  would  have  said 

That  nothing  with  him  could  have  gone  ill,—  ^ 
And  with  arms  stuck  a-kimbo,  he  started  from  Limbo, 

In  the  likeness  of  Dan  O'Connell. 


fimitting  not  to  lay 
in  good  store  both 
for  mind  and  body. 


X. 

But  first  in  his  pockets  were  carefully  stow*d 
A  trifle  or  two,  to  amuse  on  the  road 

His  majesty  infernal  ;— 
The  last  Poor- Law  AcU,  all  in  pauper-skin  bound— 
And  a  table  that  showed  how  the  Pope  gained  ground- 
And  a  gin  bottle  stout,  and  the  number  last  out 

Of  Alderman  Harmcr's  Journal  I 


Whereby  he  marveU 
lously  tieguileth  the 
length  of  his  juttmey. 


XI. 

And  being  much  pleased  with  the  style  of  the  last. 
O'er  hill  and  o'er  vale  in  deep  study  he  past, 

Till  his  legs  'gan  wax  a-weary  : 
So  he  stopp'd  on  a  sudden,  and  raising  his  eyes, 
Ho  found  ho  had  got,  to  his  great  surprbe. 

In  the  heart  of  Tipperary ! 


«.78. 


The  DeviTt  Last  Walt. 


[No»i 


The  elderly  gentle- 
ma:!  become*  witnetf 
to  th**  untimfly  ex- 
tlnelion  of  a  fellow, 
traveller* 


XII. 

Just  then  pass'd  a  ProtcstaDt,  homeward  bound. 
And  ho  wish*d  him  a  pleasant  ride : 

But  half  an  hour  after  his  corpse  he  found. 

With  a  fractured  skull,  and  a  bullet  wound. 
And  a  dsLgger  in  his  side — 

And  he  marked  the  murderer  prowling  round 
To  make  sure  that  his  victim  died  1 


and  the  tudden  de^ 
•truetion  of  a  tene. 
mentand)Ucon« 
tents. 


XIII. 


He  saw  the  same  miscreant,  that  same  night. 
Set  fire  to  a  poor  man's  dwelling. 

And  gloat  o'er  the  fierce  flames'  crimson  light. 
And  the  inmates'  frantic  yelling  I 


Whereat  he  inan{ft>»t- 
eUi  much  beooming 
digpleaxure,  maketh 
•ome  pertinent  en^ 
qulriaL  and  recelveth 
an  explanation  highly 
MtUlactory. 


XIV. 

Then  the  Devil  him  took  to  a  shady  nook. 

Apart  from  observation : 
And  ask'd  him  quietly,  with  a  look 

Of  virtuous  indignation, 
"  What  nn  earth  he  meant  by  being  so  bent 

On  murder  and  conflagration  ?" 
Quoth  the  fellow,  "  Ob,  ho !  here's  a  precious  go. 
When  there^s  none  so  well  as  yourself  can  know. 

That  it 's  '  peaceable  agitation !' " 


XV. 


Hepmceedeth 
thereupon  to  moralise 
upon  the  advantaged 
01  experience. 


"  Great  thanks,*'  quoth  the  Devil — "  who  lives,  they  say 

To  learn,  can  never  miss  ; 
I  did  myself,  in  my  earlier  day. 
Somewhat  in  the  agitating  way, 

But  I  never  did  aught  like  this." 


Imparteth  some  vir^ 
tuouf  oounicl,  maketh 
a  presentt  and  render^ 
rth  hiinsm  icarce. 


XVI. 


So  he  told  him  ho  oughtn't  to  do  so  again. 
And  he  gave  him  a  sword  and  pistol ; 

And,  posting  away  to  the  seaside  then. 
He  steam'd  across  to  Bristol. 


The  eMerlygenUeman 
airlvetti  In  the  metro- 
poUt,  and  becomeih 
faUgucd  tiy  visiting 
bis  nomerotiB  friends. 


XVII. 


The  elderly  gentle- 
man lighteth  upon  an 
agreeable  rettotaUve. 


XVIII. 

So  he  turn'd  him  into  Downing  Street, 
And  found  it  quite  reviving. 

By  my  faith,"  quoth  the  Devil,  "  'tis  marvellous  sweet 
To  view  one's  children  thriving. 


t( 


Remembereth  him* 
self  of  an  obligation^ 


XIX. 


"  By  the  way,"  added  he,  "  there's  a  man  I  must  see 

Hangs  out  not  many  a  yard  hence ; " 
So  he  stroU'd  to  a  certain  Baronet's 

Who  lived  in  Privy  Gardens. 


and  diichargctti  li 
accordingly. 


XX. 


And  he  left  his  card,  for  he  couldn't  do  less. 

Just  to  make  him  some  slight  amends ; 
<«  'Tis  no  more  \]k\aTi  ittxt^  '^Vveu  he  's  taken  such  care 
N  ot  to  incommo^Q  m^  Insui^.^^ 
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The  elderly  gentle- 
man encountereih  a 
Ghoul,  who  deriveth 
hU  subsistence  from 
dead  ludieSf 


XXI. 


Then  he  lounged  along  the  Strand, 
Just  to  see  what  he  might  meet ; 
And  he  chanced  on  a  ce:';i?n  Coroner 
'  Coming  up  from  Essex  Street. 


and  fxpresseth  to. 
wards  him  hit  sym. 
paUiy. 


xxn. 


And  he  gave  him  a  nod,  and  a  knowing  wink, 
And  **  Brother,  how  do  ?  "  quoth  he, 

**  It*s  not  so  long  since  jou  put,  I  think. 
Your  foot  in  the  fire,  like  me  ?" 


The  elderly  gentle*- 
man,  proceeoiDgtoact 
with  ine  best  possible 
intentions*  experien^ 
cetli  an  unexpected 
rebuff. 


XXIII. 

To  St  James's  he  went,  with  a  loyal  intent. 

To  visit  a  lady  fair ; 
But  with  jeer  and  with  flout  they  kick*d  him  out. 

For  he  had  no  business  there ! 


ithereby  he  oonsider- 
ed  himi^elf  much  Mg* 
grieved. 


XXIV. 


And  he  twitch*d  his  tail,  as  he  stalk*d  away. 

With  indignation  glowing: — 
<*  As  to  business  there,"  quoth  Old  Nick, "  1*11  swear, 

I'd  as  much  as  Robert  Owen  I " 


The  elderly ■ffenlle-" 
man  attendetn  a  far 
thionable  exhibition. 


XXVII. 

He  squeezed  in  to  see  the  new  ballet. 

In  the  midst  of  a  terrible  crush  ; 
But  out  again  he  liraa  forced  to  sally. 

For  it  made  the  Devil  blush : 
Tho*  the  ladies,  who  stay*d,  wife,  widow,  and  maid. 

Didn't  seem  to  care  one  rush. 


Examineth,  with 
much  satisfaction, 
into  th"*  administra- 
tion of  justice. 


XXIX. 

He  saw  a  nobleman  fined  one  pound, 

Because  he  had,  after  dark. 
Twisted  ofi*  five  knockers,  and  fifteen  bells. 

For  an  aristocratic  "  lark  :" 
And  a  poor  man,  for  the  selfsame  crime, 

As  a  bright  example  fix'd  on. 
And  doom'd,  instanter,  to  spend  his  time 

For  the  next  three  months  at  Brixton ! 
And,  with  hands  upraised,  and  heart  elate. 
He  bless'd  the  sitting  magistrate ! 


Rncountereth  ane 
▼ery  promising 
di«ciple. 


XXX. 


By  chance  he  met  with 

And  it  tickled  him  to  the  core  : 
For  he  could  not  teach  him  a  single  vice 

That  he  hadn't  got  before. 


and  rcUreih  into  the 
bosom  of  his  domestic 
circle. 


XXXI. 

And  tho  Devil  turn'd  to  hide  the  mirth 

That  long'd  to  overflow  : — 
*'  Two  of  us  at  once  are  too  much  upon  earth. 

So  1  shall  go  back  below.*'  * 
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"  De^oue !— outstrip  the  fleet  gazelle^ 
The  wind  in  speed  subdue; 
Fear  cannot  fly  to  swift,  ho  well, 
As  vengeance  sliall  punue !  "—Mas  Hxmaki. 


I. 


What  traveller  that  is  familiar  with 
Irelaud,  and  has  walked  or  ridden 
along  the  roads  of  that  country,  has 
not  remarked  the  unwearying  dispo- 
sition the  peasantry  who  happen  to 
journey  in  the  direction  he  is  proceed- 
ing in,  evince  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  him,  or,  failing  that,  to  at  least 
shorten  and  sweeten  their  way  hy  fol- 
lowing close  at  his  heels,  whether  ho 
be  on  horseback  or  a  pedestrian  ?  As 
they  are  naturally  a  most  inquisitive, 
as  well  as  social  race,  this  disposition 
on  their  part  is  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  gratiOcation  of  their  propensi- 
ties. Should  you,  for  instaucc,  be  ac- 
companied by  a  friend,  there  are  nine 
chances  to  one  that  they  become  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  your  private 
business  or  family  history  ;  and  even 
if  alone,  and  disposed  to  repel  all  at- 
tempts to  be  communicative,  they  are 
sure  not  to  quit  you,  without  being 
enlightened  upon  somo  part  of  your 
personal  affairs.  If  you  ride — they  will 
**  take  the  weight "  of  your  horse,  cal- 
culating by  the  state  the  animal  is  in 
the  exact  distance  you  have  travelled ; 
by  its  breed  and  grooming  the  proba- 
ble amount  of  your  property  ;  and  as 
they  are  resolved  not  to  give  up  the 
chase  until  you  are  run  to  earth  at 
the  next  park-gate  or  market-town  to 
which  you  are  bound,  they  leave  you 
with  a  tolerable  guess  at  the  cause  of 
your  journey.  If  you  walk — the  mat- 
tor  is  still  more  easily  settled ;  you 
have  less.chance  of  baffling  them :  and 
the  style  of  your  dress,  the  appear- 
ance of  energy  or  fatigue,  the  knap- 
sack of  a  tourist,  or  the  unencumbered 
ease  and  delicate  cane  of  a  morning 
visiter,  are  all  satisfactory  manifesta- 
tions of  your  intentions  or  pursuits. 
How  often  have  I  amused  myself  in 
crossing  the  scent,  by  suddenly  stop- 
ping short,  and  affecting  to  wait  for 
some  invisible  acquaintance  in  the 
rear,  and  thus  letting  these  persecutors 
get  a-head,  where  I  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  keep  them! — they  wWYstWYYixv- 
ger  behind,  and  if  you  hasten  to  oxil- 
Btrip  them  by  superior  speed>  youWt 


overtake  a  fresh  group  of  tormentors, 
nor  can  you  reasonably  expect  any 
relief  until  the  close  of  the  day,  or  the 
arrival  at  your  destinatioii«  effects  yovr 
deliverance. 

1  had  just  pulled  up  at  the  summit 
of  a  long  hill,  in  one  of  the  wildest 
districts  of  the  county  Tipperary, 
which  I  had  been  ascending  for  a 
tedious  half- hour,  in  a  chill,  tlioogb 
bright  March  evening-*-iii  order  to 
alight  and  walk  my  mare  down  the 
corresponding  declivity,  that  unveiled 
its  lengthy  and  precipitate  way  into  a 
champaign  country  of  extensive  and 
bleak  appearance. 

Having  loosened  tho  saddle-girths 
a  little,  to  relieve  my  faithful  steed,  I 
turned  to  pursue  my  way,  when  I  per- 
ceived still  lingering  near  me  a  stran- 
ger who  had  kep£  close  upon  my  track 
with  unwearied  pertinacity,  from  the 
town  of  Ballymore,  a  distance  of  seven 
or  eight  Irish  miles,  and  all  whose 
attempts  to  enter  into  conversation, 
however  graciously  offered,  I  had  most 
perseveringly  resisted,  not  from  a 
feeling  that  there  was  any  thing  ob- 
trusive in  tho  individual,  but  simply 
that  1  was  "  not  i*  the  vein."  As,  how- 
ever, I  perceived  that  although  we  were 
at  a  cross-road,  (a  spot  where  four  roads 
meet,)  my  fellow-traveller  was  about 
to  take  the  one  I  had  selected,  I  was 
now  induced  to  bestow  a  little  more 
attention  upon  him.  He  was  an  under- 
sized, athletic- looking  young  man, 
perhaps  about  twenty  years  of  age ; 
bull-necked,  with  a  powerful  chest, 
his  countenance  harsh  and  massive 
beyond  his  years,  with  a  mouth  which 
would  have  indicated  undisguised  fero- 
city, were  it  not  that  tho  upper  part 
of  his  face  in  some  degree  relieved 
this  expression,  or  rather  diverted  at- 
tention from  it  by  a  broad  forehead, 
and  a  quick,  bright,  but  restless  eye. 
Altogether  he  would  have  given  assu- 
rance of  a  tremendous  physical  matu- 
rity, but  either  naturally  or  acciden- 
laVX-j  \>\^  mQ.\]\!\  Wd.  V«eu  marred his 
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jacket  too  plainly  showed ;  but  as  if 
detormined  to  compensate  the  loss  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power>  he  carried 
in  his  left  hand  a  club^  or,  as  it  is 
termed  all  over  Munster^  a  wattle^  of 
such  prodigious  dimensions,  and  so 
loaded  at  the  heavier  end  with  lead,  as 
at  once  to  excite  my  surprise  and-i- 
shall  I  own  it  ? — distrust,  in  a  country 
where  1  know,  by  a  recent  police  en- 
actmenty  such  murderous  weapons 
were  prohibited.  And  yet  there  wss 
something  fkntastio  about  the  fellow's 
appearance  notwithstanding.  Instead 
of  the  custolnary  friczo  dress  of  the 
peasantry,  he  wore  an  old  and  muoh- 
rubbed  shooting-jacket  of  black  plush, 
in  the  button-holes  of  which  he  had 
arranged  sundry  gay  feathers,  the  ulti- 
mate use  of  which  might  be  inferred 
fromaquantity  of  fishing-tackle  twisted 
round  his  cap,  which  was  huntsman- 
shaped,  and  covered  with  a  bristling 
fox-skin  of  a  fiery -red  hue ;  his  feet 
were  bare»  and  he  hsd  his  strong  cor- 
duroy trousers  tucked  up  very  high, 
probably  to  afibrd  him  the  greater 
facility  in  travelling. 

As  the  gaze  with  which  I  regarded 
my  companion  was  not  to  be  mistaken, 
even  by  stronger  assurance  than  ho 
was  able  to  muster  in  his  face  at  tho 
moment,  he  very  civilly  touched  his 
cap  and  said,  *'  He'd  be  bound  he  knew 
where  I  was  going,  and  hc*d  be  proud 
to  show  me  the  way.** 

"  And  pray,  my  fine  fellow,  whero 
do  you  suppose  lam  going?**  1  had 
the  curiosity  to  ask  ;  •*  or  how  have 
you  been  able  to  learn  any  thing  of  my 
movements  ?  '* 

"  O  bv  gonnies!**  he  said,  «*  I 
know  well.  Did*nt  I  not  eeo  your  ho- 
nour  in  Ballymorc  this  morning  talk- 
in'  to  Father  ^Ilck,  and  laughin'  with 
him  ;  an'  by  tho  same  token  you*d  be 
sure  to  meet  him  this  evenin',  as,  of 
all  things,  you'd  like  to  see  an  Irish 
weddin' ;  and  then  I  knew  at  wonst 
that  you'd  be  at  Hugh  Lawlor's  wed- 
din'. *Ti8  there  Father  Mick  an'  half 
the  parish  '11  be  this  evenin',  an'  there 
I'll  be  myself,  with  the  help  o'  God. 
See,**  he  added,  not  waiting  to  learn 
how  this  introduction  was  received — 
*'  see,  sir,  over  the  hill  yonder,  about 
a  mile  an'  a  half,  you  can  jest  spy  the 


smoke  of  the  doin*8  at  Davy  Nugent's. 
Hugh  Lawlor  is  to  have  Miss  Ellen 
afther  all,  an'  'tis  the  boys  of  Eliogarty 
ara  glad  to  have  him  back  at  last ; 
they  thought  they'd  never  see  him 
agin,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent." 

**  And  do  they  all  carry  such  slips 
of  palm  as  that  pretty  one  in  your  fist," 
I  could  not  help  saying,  *'  when  they 
go  to  welcome  back  a  friend  ?  ** 

The  fellow  grinned.  '*  What  bnsi. 
ness  would  I  have  up  in  this  coun- 
thry  without  my  wattle,  sir,  when 
they're  all  Cumminses  about  us  here, 
an'  1  a  Dharrig  ?  *  Only  to  be  shuro, 
now  that  Masther  Hugh  is  back,  an' 
to  bo  married  to  a  Cummins,  I  sup- 
pose we'll  have  some  sort  of  paco  an' 
quietness.  Gie  me  tho  rein,  your  ho- 
nour, an'  I'll  lead  the  mare  easy*  an* 
you  can  keep  off  the  stones  on  this 
smooth  hit  o'  road.'* 

*<  No,  I  thank  yon  i  but  let  me  ask 
what  was  the  Interesting  business  that 
deprived  tho  barony  so  long  of  Mr 
Hugh's  presence  ?  * 

"  Yes,  sir.** 

'«  You  don't  hear  me,  I  believe. 
Pray,  what  kept  Master  Hugh  away 
BO  long  ?  ** 

'•  Wisha,  'lisn't  myself  very  well 
knows,  sir,**  was  the  reply,  after  a 
slight  pause  and  an  inquisitive  glance. 
**  People  said  a  deal  abont  his  bein* 
away.  He  was  fond  of  Miss  Ellen 
since  they  wor  childer ;  but  his  bein' 
a  Dharrig,  an'  all  belongln'  to  her 
Cumminses,  in  coorse  they  wor  roor- 
thal  enemies.  But  Hugh,  bavin'  nei- 
ther father  nor  mother,  nor  one  be- 
longln* to  him  since  he  was  a  gor- 
soon  ;  an'  bavin'  fine  farms,  and 
bein*  his  own  masther,  nothln*  could 
keep  him  from  goiu'  about  Bama, 
that's  Nugent's — ^jcst  yondher— an' 
bein'  a  great  scholar  entirely,  fit  for 
Thrinlty  College,  shure— Ellen  was 
breaktn'  her  heart  for  hini#  an'  used 
to  meet  him  out  late  in  the  evenin'  un- 
knowent  to  her  family— an'  she  caught 
could,  an'  was  near  dyin*,  (shure  she 
was  never  well  since,)  an'  thin  Hugh 
came  oftencr  to  find  out  how  she  was 
— an'  her  brother  Tom  watched  him, 
an'  they  had  the  dlvil's  own  murdher 
about  It.  Lawlor  wanted  to  go  away 
quietly,  an'  not  to  mind  Tom  Nugent's 


*  The  two  principal  cUnsor  factioos  of  the  county  Tippcrary  were  distinguished  ]>y 
the  epithets  of  Dharrig  and  Cummins,  for  which  we  have  never  learned  a  8atiaf««*»«« 
reason.  • 
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blackgiiardin*  till  he  drew  a  canc- 
swoord  upon  Lawlor^  an*  tould  him  he 
was  a  Captain  Rock,  an*  it  as  out  with 

the  Whiteboys  the  night The  mare 

has  a  stone,  by  your  leave,  sir." 

Before  I  had  time  to  see  what  the 
matter  was,  he  had  discnp^afrcd  a  stone 
from  the  off  hind  hoof  of  the  animal, 
and  resumed. 

"An'  so,  whatever  8tnipr<^lin  they 
had-betuxt  them,  Tom  Nu<^ent  was 
nm  through  with  the  swoord,  an' 
left  for  dead,  an'  wasn't  expected  for 
along  time.  An*  Lawlor  kep*  onto* 
the  way,  an*  Mrs  Nugent,  who  was  on 
her  deathbed,  gave  him  her  curse,  an' 
the  same  to  her  daughter  if  she  ever 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  liim  ever 
afther.  Still,  for  all  that,  wlien  the 
ould  woman  was  gone,  and  when  Miss 
Ellen  kep'  always  so  bad,  dyin'  in 
love  for  Hugh,  the  father  an'  the  bro- 
ther thought  it  a  sin  to  sec  her  goin' 
to  the  grave  before  their  face — the 
creatur ! — an'  she  the  only  girl  o*  the 
whole  family,  an*  a  fine  fortun',  an'  a 
great  education  entirely  at  the  nun- 
iiery  in  Thurles— so,  at  long  an*  last, 
they  for^iv  an'  forgot — an*  Tom  Nu- 
gent died  ov  a  decline,*  an*  then  the 
fisther  was  the  only  one  left  to  the 
ould  man — an*  Lawlor  kcm  back  to 
Bcirna  ;  an*  bee  gonnies!  you  an*  I'll 
see  their  weddin*  this  blessed  night, 
pies  God." 

**  But  how  do  the  Dharrigs  like 
Master  Hugh's  match,  my  friend  ?  "  I 
asked.  '*  He  must,  I  suppose,  be  a 
great  favourite  with  them."  At  once 
I  perceived  a  strong  change  to  pass 
over  his  face.  His  couuteuanee  fell, 
and  a  hideous  expression  of  hate  fas- 
tened on  it ;  but,  as  if  afraid  to  let  the 
feeling  bo  observed,  he  quickly  re- 
sumed his  lively  tone.  *'  A  great  fa- 
vourite is  it  ?  Ah,  'twas  he  that  was  I 
There  wasn't  such  a  boy  in  the  five 
counties  for  runnin*—leapiu' — throwii/ 
a  stone,  or  any  one  tiling ;  but,  () 
Lord!  O  Lord!  th!  th  I  th !  see 
what  a  sight  o*  people  are  crowd  in' 
down  Yondher,  in  all  directions,  to 
Barna  f  " 

By  this  time  we  had  descended  the 
declivity,  and  had  gained  the  level 
road,  which,  after  straggling  for  about 
half  a  mile  over  a  sullen  moor,  led  into 
traces  of  cultivation,  and  finally  open- 
ed through  broad  fields,  g.iy- looking, 


and  green  with  the  early  wheat,  occa- 
sionally absorbiDg  into  ita  line  a  bort' 
/teen,  (or  by»road,)  with  an  adcHtionsl 
share  of  travel  lers»  apparently  wend- 
ing in  the  direction  we  were  going, 
until  by  the  tifioe  we  had  passed  the 
gentle  ascent,  above  which  the  chim- 
neys of  Barna  had  long  been  peering, 
the  numbers  had  increased  to  a  goodlj 
crowd  of  the  most  diversified  appear- 
ance ;  and  all,  as  ray  companion  assert- 
ed, evidently  bound  for  festivity. 
Snug-looking  farmers  on  horseback, 
with  their  wives  mounted  befaisd 
them;  jaunty  young-  men,  of  that 
doubtful  rank,  known  nowhere  but  in 
Ireland,  designated  **  half-sirs,**  con- 
spicuous by  the  ambitious  cut  of  their 
bottle-green  or  stone- blue  ridisg- 
coats  and  peppery  nags  \  jingles,  Udea 
with  gentry-  from  the  nei'ghboDriBg 
towns;  quilt-covered  carts,  tilled  with 
colonies  of  village  coquettes,  clad  in 
all  the  awful  armour  of  rural  beamy; 
with  a  host  beside,  that  may  l>est  be 
enumerated  by  quoting  the  satisfactoiy 
catalogue  compiled  upon  a  more  an- 
cient and  celebrated  occasion. 

**  There  wcro  pipers,  and    fiddlcrti  and 

tailorfi, 
And  cohblers,  and  weavers,  and  nailen, 
And  lifers,  and  sogers,  and  sailors, 

Assembled  at  Ballyporeen.** 

Amongst  the  foremost  of  the  scrani- 
bling  pedestrians,  were  to  be  seen  tvo 

or  thrco   couples    of   boccoghs the 

sturdy  beggars  of  the  country,  a  hate- 
ful,  and  generally  a  most  profligate  set 
of  scoundrels — one  acting  a  stone- 
blind  object,  in  a  long  loose  coat  of 
grey  freeze  and  a  filthy  nightcap,  led 
by  another  with  a  shrivelled  arm, 
which  he  thrust,  with  littlo  ccrcmonj, 
upon  the  attention  of  the  passengers ; 
both  together  shrieking  out  an  abomi« 
nablo  supplication  in  G  alt,  widi  all 
their  raii^ht  and  main,  letting  the  har- 
mony pause  after  the  following  fa- 
shion : — 

**  Good  Chrest — yans  give  your  chant j 

To  the  poor  Wind  object- 
Never  stiP  the  blenscd — 
Light  o*  day — for  Jesu8«— 
Sake  have  pity  on  the— 
Poor  blind  object — (&c  da  eapo,) 

Great  was  the  commiseration  be- 
stowed upon  those  afflicted  sufferers  by 


*  itln(^.liGe-~Coiaats^\\Vm^ 
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the  tender-hearted  of  the  softer  sex,  as  flower-hed  or  two  sloped  below  the 

they  hurried  od.     Upon  the  masca-  windowSf  and  with  a  screen  of  climatis 

lino  portion  of  the  crowd,  they  ap-  and  woodbine,  that  clambered  over  the 

peared  to  produce  little  effect ;  and  door,  showed  some  softer  spirit  had 

the  stroller  at  my  side — who,  by  the  onco  shed  an  influence  about  a  spot 

way,  seemed  to  know  every  one,  and  sufficiently  harsh  in  its  general  fea- 

to  be  universally  known — evinced  a  tures.     A  huge  range  of  buildings,  as 

most  unqualified  contempt  for  those  usual  in  Irish  farm-houses,  projected 

mendicants.  at  right  angles,  like  wings,  from  the 

"  Bad  *cess  to  ycz  1  Bryny  Boc-  dwelling,  and  with  the  main  building 
cogh,  an*  your  blind  eyes,  you  villy  an!  formed  three  sides  of  a  square';  the 
*tts  you  that*ll  have  another  tune  in  fourth  being  occupied  by  an  immense 
your  throat  to-night  afthcr  you  clear  stone-paved  yard,  at  the  extremity  of 
your  sight  with  eight  or  ten  dandys  which  were  piled  a  heap  of  ploughs^ 
of  punch;" — here  a  fresh  group  of  carts,  and  other  utensils  of  husbandry^ 
charactcrscaughthisattf'ntioii — •*  Ah!  that  had  been  hastily  cleared  away  to 
.Tacky. thc-Dancc,*  no  fear  you  should  leave  the  area  free  upon  this  festive 
miss  Lawlor's  weddiu'.  What  a  don-  occasion.  The  whole  was  environed 
bic-shuffle  you'll  cut  upon  the  barn-  by  an  extensive  garden  and  orchard^ 
floor  by-'n-by  !  Padeen-na-piperab,  and  sheltered  in  the  rear  by  some  ven- 
how  is  every  bit  of  you?  Oh,  mur-  crablo lime-trees  and  elms, 
dher!  what  a  call  thcreMl  be  to-night  All  within  and  around  the  place 
upon  your  chanter  I  Kantheen'asthore,  was  a  scene  of  the  highest  bustle  and 
take  care  of  your  father*s  pipes,  an'  animation  ;  the  yard  was  thronged 
keep  the  childer  away  from  him  when  with  the  country  guests  getting  them- 
he*s  playin*,  fear  they'd  make  a  hole  selves  to  rights  after  the  journey, 
in  his  music.  Hah,  dbar  dhieu  I"  he  and  resounded  with  laughter,  con- 
exclaimed  of  a  sudden — "  look  at  all  gratulation,  and  music.  The  hum- 
the  Cumminses  going  yondher  the  field  bier  class  of  visiters  were  ushered 
— *tis  a  black  day  for  some  one  the  day  at  once  to  the  banquet  prepared  for 
he  tuck  up  with  them  ! "  their  reception,  in  the  long  range  of 

Thus    my    itinerant   acquaintance  lateral  buildings  already  mentioned ; 

rambled  on,  occasionally  receiving  the  while  those  of  a  higher  rauk,  or  the 

salutations  of  his  neighbours,  in  the  immediate  connexions  of  the  family, 

shape  of  an  <' Ah,  Bush,   are    you  were  introduced  to  the  dwelling-house, 

there  ?  *'  "  Yerrah,  Bush,  what  brings  and  received  by  the  hosts  themselves, 

you  to  this  quarter  ?  *'  '*  Bush,  you  On  my  arrival,  I  was  met  by  Father 

villyan.  you're  up  to  some  mischief  O'Hea,    the    worthy    priest,    under 

now,  ril  bo  bail !  "  and  so  forth ;  and  whose  auspices  I  ventured,  prompted 

it  was  observable  that  the  heartiness  by  curiosity,  to  appear  at  Barna,  an 

of  Mr  Bush  produced  by  no  means  a  uninvited  guest.  He  had  already  been 

corresponding  share  of  jocularity  on  occupied — for  it  was  Shrovetide — in 

the  part  of  his  acquaintances.    On  the  uniting  several  other  creatures,  impa« 

contrary,  1  thought  they  all  seemed  to  tient  for  happiness,  in  different  parts 

regard  him  with  coolness,  and  some  to  of  the  country,  and  had  just  arrived 

shrink  from  his  recognition  altogether  in  time  to  be  my  chaperon  to  the  bridal 

with  aversion.  circle.     It  requires  slight  preface  to 

We  had  now  approached  the  scene  e.'^tablish  your  claim  at  any  time  to 

of  intended  festivity.     Turning  short  Irish   hospitality,  above  all,'  upon  a 

off  the  hioh-road,  a  narrow  lane  or  wedding  occasion  ;  I  therefore  felt  no 

avenue,  skirted  by  clumps  of  elder  surprise  on  receiving  at  the  threshold 

and  black  thorn  trees,  brought  us  to  a  a  cordial  welcome  and  shake  of  the 

rude  open  gateway,  passing  through  hands  from  old  Davy  Nugent  himself, 

which,  the  house  and  messuages  of  a  ruddy,  respectable  little  man,  in  a 

Barna  stood  before  us.    The  dwelling  cauliflower  wig  and  top-boots.     We 

was  a   long,   irregular   building,  no  were  u«hcred,  by  him,  to  an  interior 

doubt  formerly  of  only  one  story,  but  apartment,  which,  though  of  capacious 

which  appeared  in  later  years  to  have  dimensions,   was   crowded   with    the 

been  raised  another,  enlarged  and  dig-  eiile  of  Mr  Nugent's  fellow- parishion- 

uified  with  a  slated  roof;  a  neglected  ers.     My  attention,  however,  in  the 


*  Jack,  the  danclng-inaaUT. 
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midst  of  this  gay»  but  iacoDgruous  as- 
semblyy  was  at  onco  riveted  by  the 
bride  and  bridejj^room  ;  and  whetlier 
the  sequel  of  their  extraordinary  story 
has  had  any  thing  to  do  in  heightening 
the  interest  they  excited,  1  know  not ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  several  ycars»  that  ihcy  appeared 
from  the  moment  I  first  beheld  them 
two  things  totally  ditferent  from  the 
class  to  which  they  belonged — a  pair 
marked  out,  as  it  were,  by  nature  to 
be  memorable  in  their  gcneratiun. 

As  young  Law  lor,  the  bridegroom, 
advanced  to  assure  me,  being  a 
stranger,  of  his  satisfaction  at  meet- 
ing any  friend  of  his  respected  pastor, 
he  necessarily  first  engaged  my  atten- 
tion. There  was  something  indescrib- 
able iu  the  man.  Scarcely  arrived  at 
maturity,  his  frame  had  all  the  fulness 
and  development  of  one  in  the  prime 
of  life  ;  and,  aided  by  a  commanding 
stature,  and  an  ease  of  manner  and 
fluency  of  address,  which  courts  will 
not  sometimes  bestow,  and  which  yet 
sometimes  may  bo  found  in  cottages, 
he  was  admirably  calculated  for  making 
an  impression  upon  those  he  address- 
ed. I  was  about  to  say  an  agreeable 
one — ^but  it  was  not  so  ;  his  dark 
handsome  face  and  deep  flashing  eye 
would  have  been  resistless  but  for  a 
certain  furtive  expression  that  every 
now  and  then — at  all  times— in  the 

repose  of  thou<;ht   or  excitement  of     to  dinner  was  the  immediate  con^e- 
argumcnt,  hastily  overshadowed  tlicm,     qucnce. 


oye&f  and  puro  colourlesB  cheek,  com- 
bined with  a  form  light  and  faery-like 
as  ever  danced  in  a  moonbeamt  re- 
minded one  less  of  an  earthly  bdng, 
than  of  some  mournful  angel  doonai 
for  a  while  to  hover  amongst  nuB- 
kind,  waiting  for  the  appointed  mo. 
ment  to  wing  home  to  ita  native  world. 
As  my  friend,  Mr  Bush,  had  inti- 
mated, I  perceived  traces  of  recent 
ill  health  in  this  interesting  girl,  whose 
excessive  fragility  of  frame  might 
well  awaken  apprehension.  While 
her  betrothed  lingered  at  her  side,  she 
looked  one  of  the  happiest  of  the 
happy.  It  was  only  during  his  mo- 
mentary absence  that  her  spirits  seem- 
ed to  waver ;  she  then  evinced  symp- 
toms of  anxiety  and  dejection,  such  is 
persons  exhibit  who  are  conscious  that 
a  beloved  object  is  exposed  to  danger 
that  by  their  presence  only  can  be 
averted.  Knowing  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  her  story,  I  was  not 
surprised  at  this ;  but  I  could  not  avoid 
feeling  there  was  less  appearance  of 
heartfelt  felicity  about  this  young 
cou{)le  than  the  agreeable  termination 
of  so  disastrous  a  courtship  might 
warrant. 

After  waiting  some  time  for  a  Doc* 
tor  O' Drizzle,  a  principal  accessary, 
I  understood,  to  all  merry- meetingv,  it 
was  announced  that  tliis  important 
per&ona;i^e  had  arrived,  and  a  summons 


causing  the  smile  to  vanish,  and  the 
glance  to  shrink  from  yours,  and  then 
Wiis  gone  in  a  mt)ment ;  but  not  until 
it  had  jarred  the  pleasure  reflected  by 
his  presence,  us  the  dip  of  a  flitting 
winj;  breaks  up  the  surface  of  a  sum- 
mer lake.  1  saw  him  but  this  evening, 
yet  in  that  brief  ^paee  1  hoarded  the 
vivid  recnlleetions  of  an  age  of  i)l)ser- 
vation.  I  could  not  but  remark  liim 
if  it  were  only  for  the  strong  relief  in 
which  he  stood  out  from  the  crowd 
around,  and  an  air  ofabstra«'tion,lVom 
which  he  was  never  entlrrlv  divestfd 
thronr'h  all  the  fotivitv,  s-ave  when 
his  eyes  rested  upon  tlie  fnrm,  or  his 
vnice  respouiled  to  the  a«'eents  of, 
Kllen  Nugent ;  "  for  then  ear,  eyes, 
and  heart  would  all  awake." 

"  This,"  he  said,  bringing  mo  for- 
ward, "  is  the  f.ur  girl  wlio  has  con- 
<lescended  to  take  change  ot  T\\>f  \\;v\\- 
0688  :  "  and  1  bowed  \ow\wton5  vuac 


<<  Mrs  Mackesy,  allow  me  the 
]>leasure,  ma'am — to  the  big  parlour, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  please^ 
Tim  Carroll^  see  that  the  neighbours 
outside  are  comfortable  —  Father 
Ilenncs^y  (to  the  coadjutor)  you're 
young  and  hearty,  will  you  lielp  Mi>i 
Nelly  (a  venerable  spinster)  to  do  the 
lionours  to  the  boys  and  girls  that 
haven't  room  with  us  ?  " 

Tims  gabbled  old  Davy  Nugent, a« 
ho  niari^halled  us  to  the  big  parlour, 
whinh  well  deserved  the  appellation: 
at  all  times  a  goodly-siz  ;d  apartment, 
even  in  ICliogarty,  where  architect? 
are  less  eiicuniscri bed  than  in  Maryle- 
bone,  the  room  had  been  hastily  en- 
Lirged  to  three  times  its  dimensions  hy 
the  simple  and  accommodating  prin- 
ciple of  removing  a  partition,  and 
letting  into  it  what  very  much  re- 
^ctv^Avs^  ^\i^w\\\^\cd  barn.     Here  the 


the'  briL^IJtest  and  mos>t  doVve.vsLVc    V^'  VW^  ^x^^wt^  ^il^^^^  xa»^\.\TXi^t«s^ 
MfurPR    I    hivn   ever  bc\\c\(\.     Wcr     c^vc?\:5»  «otvw^%V  ^Xvsav.  ^t^^^«. 
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I  had  a  distingubbed  place.     Aflter        As  I  happened  to  sit  near  young 
eyents  have  so  impressed  upon  my     Lawlor^  I  had  occasionally  some  chat 
recollection  every  trifling  detail  of  a     "with  him,  as  well  as  his  manifold  oc- 
scene^  which  would  otherwbe  have     cupations  would  admit,  and  found  him 
melted    into    indistinctness    among     as  superior  to  his  class  in  intelligence 
the  occurrences  of  an  active  life,  that     as  in  appearance.     I  took  an  oppor- 
I  must  be  pardoned  such  reminiscen-     tunity  to  ask  respecting  my  pedestrian 
ces.    Yet,  under  the  most  ordinary  cir-     acquaintance,    of  whom  I  had  just 
cumstances,  a  genuine  Irish  wedding     heard  mention,  and  received   by  no 
is  a  scene  not  easily  forgotten  ;  and     means  a  satisfactory  character  of  him. 
the  present  one  might  have  served  as         He  was  a  foundling,  and  derived  his 
a  specimen  par  excellence  of  that  high     name  from  the  bush  or  thicket  in  which 
festival  of  good  fellowship  and  fun. —     he  had  been   discovered — had    been 
*'  Father  0*Hea,  grace  if  you  please  ;"     brought  up,  the  evil,  unaided,  wretch- 
and  in  a  moment  the  hundred-and-     ed  childhood  and  youth  of  an  Irish 
odd  eager  faces  and  voluble  tongues     country  pauper — had  got  into  habits 
were  seized  with  a  becoming  gravity,     of  the  most  inveterate  vice-— was  tur- 
while  the  priest  uttered  a  benediction    bulent  and  brutal  in  his  conduct ;  and, 
less  characterized  by  its  length  than     in  an  affray  between  the  faction  to 
fervour  ;  at  the  same  time  I  observed     which  he  attached  himself  and  their 
the  greater  number  of  the  guests  de-     opponents,  received  an  injury  which 
scribe  some  mysterious  signs  upon     led  to  the  loss  of  his  arm.     He  was 
their  foreheads,  and  plump  we  all  sat     skilful^  Lawlor  added — as  a  marker 
down,  and  then    the  long  array   of    for  the  country  gentlemen,  and  gen- 
turkeys,  hams,  and  sirloins,  no  longer     erally  knowing   about  field  sports ; 
smoked  in  vain.   Dire  was  the  tumult  t     but  he  had  lately  been  imprisoned  for 
•—the    windows    of  the    apartment,     some  offence,  and  had,  my  informant 
though  it  was  chilling  spring,  were     supposed,  but  just  now  returned, 
necessarily  open  to  temper  the  atmos-         These  remarks  induced  allusions  to 
pherc  within ;  and  the  pronouncing  of    the  present  state  of  the  country,  a  sub- 
grace  was  at  once  the  signal  to  our    ject  upon  which  Lawlor  was  not  com- 
fellow-travellers  in  the  adjacent  build-     municative.      He  seemed  careless  of 
ings  to  sympathize  with  us,  and  to  a     disclosing  his  opinions  to  a  stranger, 
brigade  of  pipers  to  open  their  bar-    and  confined  himself  to  comments  on 
monious  batteries  upon  every  quarter    the  supineness  of  the  neighbouring 
of  tho  establishment.    They  were  ably    magistrates,  to  which  he  principally  at- 
supported  by  a  reserve  of  beggars,    tributcd  the  increase  of  crime  and  in- 
who,  the  moment  attention  was  pro-    subordination;  an  opinion  in  which  he 
perly  diverted  from  matters  of  minor    was  supported  by  no  less  an  authority 
importance,  besot  every  window  and    than  the  viceroy  himself,  who,  on  a 
avenue,  and  with  their   squabbling,    late  occasion,  had  expressed  his  sense 
shouting,  and  objurgatfons,  literally    of  the  service  of  those  functionaries, 
"  filled  up  each  pause  the  bagpipers    in  terms  that  pretty  plainly  implied  he 
had  made."  considered    **  they  loved   their    own 

**  Tim  Carroll — a- rue — will  you  go  barns  better  than  the  public  weal." 
out  and  see  that  Bill  Fag  an  keeps  Though  Lawlor  was  '*  one  of  the 
away  them  vagabones  from  the  win-  people,*'  and  a  Catholic,  with,  it  might 
dows — let  him  get  a  flail — do  you  hear  be  supposed,  all  the  prejudices  and 
mo— a  Jiail I  '*  *'  Father,"  interjected  sense  of  wrongs — real  or  imaginary— 
tlie  gentle  voice  of  Ellen  Nugent,  of  his  class  and  creed,  I  found  him  dis- 
'<  not  on  this  evening — let  tho  poor  posed  to  impress  me  with  an  idea  of 
creatures  have  it  their  own  way  to-  his  liberality  in  politics.  He  painted 
ui^ht.  I  see  that  sad  hoy  Tom  Bush  is  Whiteboyism  aud  secret  meetings  in 
back  again  in  the  country  ;  1  thought*'  the  most  odious  colours,  until  the  very 
— she  suddenly  stopped  and  looked  force  of  his  language  led  me  to  sus- 
away.     *' Ellen— my  pet— that  fellow    pect  its  earnestness.     We  had  not, 

was  never  born  to  be  dhrowned however,  much  time  for  such  disquisi- 

Mrs  ()*  Shaughncssy,  the  pleasure  of    tions :  the  mirth,  without  and  around, 
a  glass  o'  wine,  if  you  please — Doctor    waxed  *•  fast  and  furious."     We  had 
O' Drizzle,  may  I  trouble  you— Mrs    dined,  and  were  lapped  in  the  joyous 
O 's glass-^no w,  good  people,  take  care    indulgence  of  the  hour  fiU!CCft«6x&»*(&Q^- 
of  yourselves — see  if  ye  can  make  your    ner ;  ihe  ^it  ml^  i^^tr^  ^^vc^V^icvr 
dhukon  I "  &c.  &e,  eating  iiM  to&g^iM  VuSim^  ^\iS^  \!^ 
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teen  and  porter  were  lending  tone  to 
the  throats  without ;  the  pipers  played 
brisker    than    ever,  while   boccoghs 
and  begcirs  danced  in  the  yard  with 
the  ifrild  delight  of  slaves  in  a  satnr- 
nalian  emancipation.     A  ring  having 
been  cleared  before  the  windows,  in 
the  midst  of  it  was  flaocd  a  smooth 
wooden  platter  or  trencher,  and  Mr 
Bush  coming  forward,  made  his  best 
bow  to  the  gentry  in  tliu  parlour,  and 
flourishing  his  wattle,  proceeded   to 
dance  a  hornpipe  upon  the  di<fh,  care- 
fully confiniug  the  sphere  of  his  salta- 
tion   to    its    limited    circumference. 
This,  in  more  senses  than  one,  is  the 
nc  phis  ultra  of  an  Irish  peasant's  ac- 
complbhments ;  and  to  do  Tom  Bush 
justice,  he  performed  his  task  to  ppr- 
fection,  concludin'^i',  as  they  say  in  the 
playbills,  with  a  "  paralysing"  brand- 
ish of  his  weapon,  and  another  obei- 
sance to  the  company.     A  fre!<h  tum- 
bler of  punch  was,  by  Hugh  Lawlor^s 
directions,  handed  to  him — a  refresh- 
ing compliment  it  would  be  degener- 
ate in  a  host  or  bridegroom  to  omit  at 
the  close  of  such  a  picco  of  ingenuity. 
The  vagrant,  placing  his  cudgel'under 
his  arm  and  raising  aloft  the  beaker, 
advanced  to  the  window  to    return 
thanks.     '*  Healths  apiece  to  ye,  gen- 
teels,  an'  my  blessin',  Mastbcr  Hugh, 
an'  the  blessed  Virgin's  on  you  an'  Miss 
Ellen  every  day  ye  see  a  pavin*  stone, 
an'  may  ye  be  as  happy  us  the  diiy  is 
long ! "    lie  had  just  uttered  the  bene- 
diction, and  was  about  to  confirm  it 
by  draining  the  glass,  when   it   was 
shatfered  to  fragments  in  his  grasp, 
cutting  his  solitary  hand  severely  in 
the  crash.     A  stone  flung  from   tho 
rear  of  the  crowd,  either  by  design  or 
accident,  was  the  c<iusc  of  tiiis  untime- 
ly and  ominous  interruption.     Yield- 
ing at  once  to  the  impulse  of  his  savage 
nature^  the  fellow  snatched  his  blud- 
geon, and  turning  round,  without  en- 
quiry or  hesitation,  felled  tiio  person 
who  stood  next  him  to  the  ground. 
This  happened  to  be  no  other  than  Tim 
Carroll,  an  ollicial  high,  as  we  havo 
seen,  in  the  household  of  old  Nugent, 
and  still  higher  in  his  estimation  and 
tliat  of  his  followers,  who  at  once  burst 
through  tho  crowd  upon  tho  offender, 
and  laid  him  low  by  the  side  of  Carroll. 
A  general  fray  now  ensued.     Bush,  it 
will  bo  remembered,  belonged  to  tho 
faction  of  the  Dharrigs,  to  whom  he 
had  strongly  recommended  himself  by 
hia  reckless  and  abandoned  dunn^. 
Several  of  this  claQi  as  was  iial\xta\» 


The  Bridegroom  of  Soma. 


l^of. 


had  attended  the  wedding  of  kheirprio- 
cipal  chief,  and  now  instantly  roxn 
masse,  and  msbed  from  the  diflfemt 
tables  at  which  they  had  been  carom- 
ing, to  ayenge    their   pro^trata  and 
insulted  faTOurite.  Arming themKlTa 
with  loosened  paving  stones,  (fortbfj 
had  left  offensive  weapons  at  hoiM 
upon  this  occasion,)  and  raising  their 
cry  of  combat — **  Here's  Dharrig!" 
they    dashed    upon    the    defencrles 
Cumminses  with  resistless  effect.  Tbe 
stones  flew  in  every  direction,  sweqiio^ 
down  all  before  them  with  the  devas- 
tation of  grape-shot,  dashing  through 
the  open  doors,  and  shivering  to  pieces 
the  windows  of  the  surrounding  build- 
ings.    So  sudden  and  unexpected  w£3 
the  outbreak — scarcely  occupying  as 
many  seconds  as  it  has  taken  wordi  to 
describe  it — that  not  one  of  any  influ- 
ence amongst  th<*    assembled  guests 
had  timo  to  stay  the  tumult  before  it 
had  risen  to  a  height  that  threatened 
tho  most  disastrous  consequences.  Be* 
fore  the  dismayed  host»  seconded  by 
his  reverend  guests,  tlie  clergymea, 
could  gain  the  yard,  tho  Cumminsfs 
— in  other  words — the  dwellers  abont 
Barna  and  its  vicinity,  including  all 
tho  immediate  retainers  of  the  Nu- 
gents  —  had  rallied,  and  were  doirg 
deadly  battle,  hand  to  hand,  with  their 
opponents,  while  fierce  shouts  of— 
«  Here's  Dharrig !  "— .«  Here's  Cum- 
mins!"  were  blent  with  the  shrieks 
of  affrighted  women,  and  the  loud  bat- 
tering of  tho  misj-ile?,  as  they  told  npoa 
the  walls  and  windows  of  tho  cdilice. 
At  imminent  peril  to  therasc*lve?,  Davy 
Nugent  and  the  priestzk  flung  them- 
selves  among    the    combatants,  anH, 
with  uplifted  hands  and  voice?,  be- 
sought them  to  have  mercy  upon  eacii 
other,  and  respect  for  the  holy  facra- 
ment  they  had  assembled  to  celebrate. 
"  The  ould  masther,"  as  I  found  he 
was  familiarly  termed,  limited  his  ex- 
ertions to  indignant  expostulation ;  bi.t 
it  cannot  be  concealed  that  his  reve- 
rend assi>tants  enforced  their  remon- 
strances with  the  more  losfieal  appli- 
cation of  two  stout  horsewhi]).<:,  w  ljo?e 
arguments  were  too  convi'jcinir  to  be 
long  resisted,  and  tho  lival  factioni  at 
length  retired— 

"  As  mountain  waves  from  wasted  lanila 
Sweeji  back  to  ocean  blue  !  *' 

I  was  so  amazed  at  this  scene  of 
strife  and  clamour,  that  I  scarce  no- 
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Lawlor  spraDgf  up  at  the  first  cry  of    this  occurrence.  Unluckily,  in  Ireland 
his  faction^  but  Ellen  Nugent  was  in-     scenes  of  popular  violence  and  strife 


popular 
are  too  frequent  to  produce  much  im- 
pression— the  moment,  therefore,  the 
shortlived  battle  uf  the  factions  had 
subsided,  the  revellers  returned  with 
a  tenfold  zest  .to  the  conviviality  of 
their  respective  circles.  The  tables^ 
wliich  had  been  so  plentcously  be- 
stowed, and  so  rapidly  relieved  of  their 
goodly  vlandi«,  were  in  the  meanwhile 
removed — the  apartments  were  gaily 
lighted  up,  and  preparations  for  dan- 
cing commenced.  Hugh  Lavvlor  had 
by  this  time  rejoined  us,  quite  unruf- 
fled by  the  incident  that  liad  just  oc- 
curred, save  tliat  his  face,  I  thoughty 
looked  paler  than  when  he  had  left 
us  ;  but  he  was  at  the  side  of  Ellen 
in  a  moment  more,  and  every  other 
thought  was  lost  in  the  looks  of  eager* 
ness  and  delight  with  which  he  drank 
in  her  beauty.  The  cheerful  glass^ 
with  its  accompanying  toast  and  joyous 
laugh,  now  circulated  merrily — the 
old  related  their  choicest  stories — the 
young  gentlemen  who  happened  to  be 
unpaired,  told  each  other  of  their 
hardest  rides  over  the  stillest  countries; 
while  those  who  had  a  pretty  partner 
at  thSir  side,  (and  they  were  the  ma- 
an  Interruption  of  their  harmony.  He    jority,)  whispered  those    tales    that 


lUgent 
Btantly  at  liis  side ;  she  clung  to  his 
arm,  terrified  at  the  scene  without, 
but  doubly  anxious,  it  seemed,  to  pre- 
Tent  her  lover  from  mingling  in  it, 
although  ho  assured  her  repeatedly  it 
was  necessary  that  ho  should  act  as  a 
mediator  in  the  conflict.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  ;  she  appeared  filled  with  a 
dread  of  his  leaving  her  presence  for 
a  moment,  and  he  was  at  last  obliged 
to  yield,  and  wait  the  efibrts  of  her 
father*s  and  the  priests'  interference. 

When  peace  was  established,  it  was 
found  that  the  number  of  wounded 
happily  bore  slight  proportion  to  the 
combatants ;  and  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Tim  Carroll,  who  was  severely 
hurt  by  the  left-hander  he  had  re- 
ceived, no  serious  results  were  to  he 
apprehended  to  those  engaged  in  the 
affray.  Hugh  Lawlor  having  now 
been  permitted  by  his  fair  fiancee  to 
join  her  father,  took  the  opportunity 
of  severely  reprimanding  Bush,  who, 
thanks  to  the  thickness  of  his  peri- 
cranium, was  fast  regaining  his  facul- 
tiesy  for  the  wanton  enormity  of  which 
he  bad  been  guilty,  in  committing  the 
assault  that  had  led  to  so  inauspicious 


ordered  him  at  once  to  depart,  and  not 
make  his  appearance  again  at  Barna, 
adding,  that  a  strict  watch  should  bo 
kept  upon  him  in  case  the  life  of 
Carroll  should  be  endangered.  Far 
from  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  con. 


sound  sweetest  in  the  ears  of  a  single 
auditor.  I  perceived  that  Father  Mick 
was  absent  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  now  a  little  sleek- headed 
man  entered  the  room,  and,  looking 
up  towards  tho  head  of  the  table  at 


trition,  tho  fellow  replied  in  a  tone  of    old  Davy  Nu?cnt,  made  a  low  bow ; 


mingled  sulleuness  and  defiance,  mut- 
tering, it  appeared,  in  an  undcrgrowl, 
some  taunting  words,  to  the  eflTect  that 
it  would  be  well  if  some  people  felt 
tho  same  dislike  to  bloody  hands  that 
they  did  to  broken  heads.  WhaU 
CYcr  might  bo  implied  by  these  words. 


whereupon  Ellen  Nugent  turned  very 
pale,  and  then  red,  and  then  still  paler; 
and  young  Lawlor  sprang  up,  and 
catching  her  hand,  gently  drew  it 
within  his  arm ;  and  then  all  the  gen- 
tlemen rose,  and  each  seized  a  lady, 
and   Davy   Nugent  led  out,  with  a 


they  seemed  to  exasperate  the  bride-    jaunty   air,  JVIrs   Mackesy,  bobbing 


groom  to  frenzy  —  ho  wrenched  tho 
fatal  cudgel  from  the  grasp  of  its 
owner,  and  dragging  him  to  the  gate- 
way, beat  him  from  its  threshold  like 
a  dog.  Slowly,  and  with  hell-fire 
glaring  in  his  eyes,  Tom  Bush,  still 
facing  his  ejector,  withdrew.  When 
he  had  got  some  distance  from  tho 
gate,  he  pointed  significantly  to  the 
branch  of  a  mighty  elm  that  projected 
over  the  avenue,  shook  his  hand  fiercely 
at  young  Lawlor,  and  plunged  into 
the  darkness  of  the  gathering  night, 
with  which  peals  of  distant  thunder, 
announcing  an  approaching  storm, 
now  began  to  mingle. 
ThMv  wer9  rmj  few  spectators  of 


like  a  peony  in  her  scarlet  bombazine. 
And  so  we  went  back  to  the  small  par- 
lour, or,  as  they  would  call  it  in  a  fine 
house,  tho  drawing-room.  And  there 
was  Father  Mick  in  his  alb  and  sur- 
plice, looking  quite  venerable,  and  the 
holy  water  and  his  breviary  before 
him  on  a  little  table,  and  ucar  him 
tho  sleek-headed  herald  before  men- 
tioned— the  clerk  of  the  chapel — a 
useful  attendant  upon  the  occasion. 
And  then  there  was  a  crowding  and 
pressing  forward ;  and  I  being  a  thin 
man,  and  easily  slipped  over  in  a 
throng,  found  myself  very  much  in  th^ 
rear.  But  1  co\i\dL«»&  >Jaft\«^  ^I'^Axsflg^. 
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gine  Lim  whispering  some  words  of 
encouragement  to  Ellen,  perhaps  bid- 
ding her  remember  his  lung  and  ar- 
duous, and  once  hopeless  suit,  and 
blessing  this  hour  that  so  brightly 
repaid  him  for  all.  After  somo  low- 
voiced  conversation  for  a  few  minutes, 
Father  Mick  opened  his  breviary,  and 
every  one  knelt  down ;  a  few  words 
were  said ;  a  prayer  uttered,  and  an 
amen  pronounced ;  and  Ellen  Nugent 
rose  up  for  life  and  in  death  the  wife 
of  Hugh  Lawlor.  Then  the  rushing 
was  greater  than  ever;  but  Lawlor 
was  beforo  them  all ;  he  had  folded 
his  Ellen  to  his  bosom,  and  laughing, 
as  he  disappointed  those  who  sought 
to  anticipate  him,  bestowed  upon  her 
pure  lips  a  most  emphatic  kiss  ;  where- 
upon I  could  not  close  my  ears  to  the 
conviction,  that  a  mighty  rustling  and 
smacking  resounded  through  tho  apart- 
ment, even  as  if  every  woman  in  the 
room  was  being  kissed — not  excepting 
Mrs  Mackesy  herself,  who,  however, 
gave  old  Davy  Nugent  a  reproachful 
punch  on  the  head  as  she  was  wiping 
ner  mouth,  which  set  his  wig  marvel- 
lously awry. 


T^e  Bridegroom  ofJSama, 


t»w. 


The  sudden  burst  of  bagpipefpRiB* 
forced  by  a  strong-  detachment  of 
fiddlers,  that  now  resounded  fron 
every  corner  of  the  abode,  annonoeed 
the  impatience  of  the  humbler  guerti 
for  the  presence  of  the  fair  bri£  and 
her  party.  Leaning  on  the  arm  of  ber 
husband,  Ellen  led  the  way  to  the 
apartments' assigned  for  dancing,  and 
taking  their  place  at  the  head  of  some 
forty  or  fil^y  couple,  the  happy  pair 
led  off  the  country -dance  to  the  ap- 
propriate measure  of  Hatie  to  the  icttL 
ding.  The  rcigu  of  innocent  and  fro- 
lic mirth  was  now  fully  established ; 
and  it  was  early  dawn  that  saw  tho 
conclusion  of  the  nuptials  of  Bams. 
As  1  had  to  travel  some  miles  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  which  1  had 
come,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a 
long- promised  visit  to  a  friend,  I  took 
my  leave  early  in  the  night,  waiting 
merely  to  contribute  a  trifle  to  the 
collection  made  for  the  priest^ne  of 
the  principal  sources  of  his  support  in 
a  country  where  no  provision  is  by 
law  established  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy. 


XL 


While  all  was  light  and  gaiety 
within  the  bridal  mansion  of  Harua, 
one  of  those  tempests  which,  during 
the  equinox,  vi:>it  the  islands  of  the 
Atlantic  with  sucli  extraordinary  vio- 
lence, was  raging  far  and  near  with- 
out. The  wind  swept  the  hills  with 
the  roar  and  fury  of  a  hurricane,  and 
seemed  to  pause  only  in  its  career 
when  out- bellowed  by  the  thunder, 
which  burst  forth  in  tremendous  and 
long-continued  peals  through  the  ad- 
vancing night.  The  rain  descended 
in  torrents,  drifting  in  bheets  along 
the  country,  and  swelling  the  moun- 
tain streams  until  they  rose  above 
their  channels,  and  ruahed  down  to 
aid  in  the  conllict  of  the  devastating 
elements.  Amid  the  tumultuous  din 
of  merriment  and  music  at  the  abode 
of  Davy  Nugent,  such  a  storm,  if 
heard  at  all,  was  little  heeded  ;  but  in 
the  quieter  abodes  of  the  surrounding 
country,  its  terrors  were  impressively 
felt  and  were  long  renicmbcred. 
Amongst  those  who  sat  listening  to 
its  effects,  crowded  round  a  cheerful 
and  happy  hearth,  that  coultasiVcd. 
strongly  with  the  dcso\&t\otv  owUVCic, 
iras  tho  family  of  Major  NVaWLCt,  ^ 
'.gentlemm    oi  indepeudeiit  IqiIxxxic 


and  a  magistrate  for  the  county,  who 
resided  about  four  miles  distant  from 
the  scene  of  our  narrative,  but  still 
higher  up  the  country,  where,  after 
sinking  into  moor  and  morass,  and  as- 
suming the  wild  features  of  roountaia 
districts,  the  land  rises  and  unites  with 
the  principal  chain  of  hills  that  inter- 
sects Tipperary.  The  house,  which 
was  a  spacious  one,  was  well  adapted 
for  its  position — it  was  strongly  as 
well  as  handsomely  built.  The  place 
had  been  but  a  few  years  occupied  bj 
Major  Walker,  who  had  planted  ex- 
tensively around  it ;  but  the  planta- 
tions were  not  grown,  the  shrubberies 
were  stunted,  and  in  the  midst  stood 
the  house,  wrapped  in  a  fearnought  of 
weather- slating,  and  imparting  to  the 
whole,  what  it  only  borrowed  itself,  a 
look  of  solitary  bleakness.  Far  dif- 
ferent, however,  was  the  aspect  of  the 
mansion  within.  The  bright  drawiog- 
room  tire,  around  which  the  family 
were  this  night  seated,  blazed  upon  a 
cheerful  group,  surrounded  by  all  the 
comforts  of  social  existence,  that  arc 
xsv^^t  NYvlh  nowhere  in  greater  profii- 
^\o\i  \\\^\i  vcl  >\\^  ^^^q\«^  ^^  ^KxQ  Irijh 
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and  books.  One  of  the  latter  turned 
down  npon  its  open  pages,  an  idle 
irork-standj  and  a  piano  with  expand- 
ed music — appeared  to  have  been  just 
abandoned,  as  if  unable  to  amuse  or 
interest  amid  the  howling  of  such  a 
tempest.  Upon  another  table  was  the 
tea-equipage,  with  its  still  simmering 
um  ;  while  by  the  fire,  in  fauteuiis  and 
easy  chairs,  were  seated  the  owner  of 
the  mansion,  a  tall  grave' gentlemanly 
man  of  about  fifty — his  lady,  somo 
few  years  younger — their  daughter,  a 
fine  florid  brighucheeked  girl  of  seven- 
teen— and  two  sons,  a  couple  of  years, 
perhaps,  the  juniors  of  their  sister.  A 
lady  and  gentleman,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Craven,  visiters  from  a  distant  part  of 
Ireland,  completed  the  circle,  which 
had  gradually  narrowed  as  the  vio- 
lence of  the  storm  increased. 

*•  William,  my  boy,"  asked  Major 
Walker,  *'  have  you  seen  to  the  fast- 
enings of  doors  and  windows  to- 
night?*' 

**  I  havo  indeed,  sir — John  Bryan 
and  I  went  through  the  house  at  six, 
as  usual.  You  are  not  apprehensive, 
I  hope,  that  doors  and  windows,  proof 
against  bullets  and  Captaiu^Rock,  can 
be  affected  by  the  storm  V  " 

*'  I  am  not — but  it  is  wise  to  take 
precautions  agaiust  both.*' 

•*  Of  the  two,"  observed  Mr  Craven, 
''  the  tempest  would  be  far  the  more 
merciful  intruder.'* 

**  1  fear  so,"  Major  Walker  repli- 
ed ;  "  for,  though  1  have  no  reason  to 
think  I  am  unpopular,  the  very  fact  of 
my  being  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  marks  me  out  for  odium — it  is 
certainly  a  dreadful  state  of  things  1  ** 
"  WeU,**  cried  Charles  Walker, 
'  **  if  Captain  Rock  should  come  to  pay 
us  a  vbit  he  will  meet  a  warm  recep- 
tion— there  are  eight  of  us  men,  iu- 
cluding  servants,  with  three  blunder. 
busses,  two  guns,  three  cases" 

**  How  can  you  go  on  so,  Charley  ?  " 
said  his  sister  ;  **  good  gracious !  **  ^he 
exclaimed,  ''  how  it  does  blow  I — one 
is  at  a  loss  to  say  which  is  safer,  the 
outside  or  inside  of  the  house.  What 
a  bad  night  for  Ellen  Nugcnt's  wed- 
ding, poor  thing  ! — I  understand  half 
the  country  were  invited  to  it." 

**  I  don't  think,'*  said  her  brother 
William,  ''  we  had  such  a  storm  as 
this  since  the  night  Garry  voe  bridge 
was  carried  away,  when  Fogarty  the 
post-bo/  wa$  drowned  at  Templebeg 

*  ife  couldn't  bAYO  hotter  Iuck,*» 


said  Charles ;  '*  he  was  connected, 
they  say,  with  all  the  bad  boys  about 
the  country  ;  and  it  was  strongly  sus- 
pected he  knew  something  of  poor 
Milo  Byrne's  murder." 

"  That  was  a  frightful  affair,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,"  observed  Mr  Cra- 
ven, "  the  newspapers  were  full  of  it 
for  days— but  I  do  not  exactly  remem- 
ber why  it  excited  so  much  horror?" 

"  From  its  unparalleled  atrocity," 
replied  his  host.  '*  Poor  Byrne  was 
a  man  of  easy  fortune,  an  old  neigh- 
bour of  mine  before  I  left  Upper  Or- 
mond  for  this  part  of  the  country — ho 
lived  about  seven  miles  away,  at  a  fine 
old  place  that  his  family — a  Catholic 
one — had  for  a  number  of  years.  They 
are  not  exactly  gentry,  but  gentlemen 
farmers,  and  Milo  was  a  worthy  re- 
presentative of  a  respectable  stock. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  most  inoffen- 
sivo  disposition,  universally  beloved 
for  his  hospitality  and  kindness  of 
heart — an  excellent  landlord,  and  an 
indulgent  master  ;  and  so  well  known 
through  the  greater  part  of  Tipper- 
ary  for  his  benevolence  and  charity, 
that,  as  a  convincing  proof  of  his  po- 
pularity, it  is  believed,  (however  ex- 
traordinary such  a  thing  may  appear 
in  Tipperary,  where  we  live  with  the 
knife  almost  at  our  throats,) — that  at 
Curralieen,  (the  name  of  his  place,) 
they  never  took  the  precaution  of 
placing  more  than  an  ordinary  latch 
upon  the  doors  at  night.  He  used  to 
say  he  never  injured  any  one— never 
drove  for  rent — never  ejected  a  ten- 
ant— never  turned  a  beggar  away 
empty — and  that,  therefore,  there  could 
bo  no  temptation  for  people  to  come  at 
night  to  seek  the  spoil  or  redress  they 
were  welcome  to  by  day." 

**  And  yet  he  met  with  such  an  un- 
timely end  1 " 

<<  Untimely  indeed  I  It  was  a  fine 
moonlight  night  in  October — about 
eight  o'clock,  Byrne  was  seated  with 
his  family,  1  believe,  reading  the  news- 
paper aloud  to  them — when"  ■ 

•'  Papal  do  you  hear  nothing?** 
exclaimed  Miss  Walker,  starting  sud- 
denly up,  as  a  fresh  burst  of  the  hurri- 
cane shook  tho  house  to  its  founda- 
tions. 

<*  There  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  n^y 
love.     As  I  was  saying,  poor  Byrne, 
it  appears,  was  reading  aloud,  when, 
the  fronl  Olooi  qI  \v\^  ^^v^vc^^  ^^s^ 
opened*  aiv^  «l  twlib^t  ^1  \s«jtt.»  ^^ 
armed,  IheVt  iaceii  cw«w^^V^  ^twv 
talked  VaXo  \>aa  xwm,  VxW^t'W 
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of  atrocity^  insult  is  generally  add-  "  Well,  I  always  feel  eoDfident/' io- 

cd  to  outrage  ;  but,  according  to  the  tcrposcd  Mrs  Walker*  "  that  the  per- 

testimony   of   the  unfortunate  man's  petrators  of  that  evil  deed  Kill  yet  be 

family,  the  intruders  used  no  words  of  discovered.      The    mnrderers   of  so 

menace  or  reproach.     They  entered  blameless  a  man  will  not  die  anpanich- 


1 


with  the  usual  s:Jutation — which,  it 
was  observed,  they  expressed  in  Irish, 
a  lan<;uage  little  spoken  in  this  county 
»-and,  addressing  Byrne  in  a  respnct*' 
ful  manner,  said  they  wanted  to  speak 
with  him  out:iido.  He  rose  and  fol- 
lowed tliemi  two  of  tiie  party  being 
left  in  the  room  to  repress  any  alarm 
its  inmates  might  attempt  to  muko. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  his  wife,  with 
the  quick  car  of  anxiefy,  cau<;ht  tho 
voice  of  her  husband  in  earnest  expos- 
tulation in  front  of  the  house,  appa- 
rently requesting  to  bo  allowed  to 
speak  with  her.  In  a  short  time  one 
shot  was  fired — a  dreadful  pause — tho 
sentinels  were  called  off;  and,  when 
his  terrified  family  ruslicd  out,  Byrne 
lay  stone-dead  at  his  own  threshold." 

"  And  tho  cause  of  all  this?"  en- 
quired Mr  Craven. 

«*  Was  the  most  revolting  and  in- 
credible in  the  annals  of  crime.  The 
murderers,  on  leaving  tho  scene,  met 
some  of  the  farm-servants  ;  and,  with 
a  kind  of  inconsistent  justice,  frequent 
in  this  passionate  and  distracted  peojde, 
desired  them  to  proclaim  that  tho  men 
who  killed  Milo  Bvrno  wore  actuated 
by  no  ill-will  towards  him  —  on  the 
contrar}',  that  they  respected  and  es- 
teemed his  character — but  his  Ufc  was 
the.  iast  surviving  one  in  White  Will 
Jhdmond  s  lease  ;*  a  man  that  ruined, 
thvy  said,  their  families  andthcmstlvvs  ; 
and,  b\j  cutting  q[f'.I3//rne  in  the  prime 
of  life,  they  deprived  thtir  oppressor  so 


ed.  Even,  if  all  living^  ageocy  failsi 
tho  very  dead  will  rise*' 

As  she  spoke,  a  peal  of  thnndcr 
broke  above  the  storm  with  a  crash, 
as  if  the  very  mountaiDS  had  rent 
asunder,  and  were  toppling  on  tho 
dwelling;  and,  while  the  awestruck 
circle  awaited  tho  cessation  uf  its 
stunning  roar,  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
hall  door  reverberated  sharply  and 
distinctly  through  the  house,  as  thoogh 
tho  fiend  of  the  tempest  was  demand- 
ing entrance. 

The  little  party  instantly  sprang  up 
»-thc  already  excited  females  cliDging 
in  dismay  to  their  protectors.  Mjjor 
Walker,  as  calm  as  usual,  rang  the 
bell,  while  his  eldest  son  advanced  to 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  im- 
pressed upon  tho  scrrant  the  necdlcsS 
caution  (in  Tipperary)  that  upon  no 
pretence  was  the  nocturnal  visitant  to 
be  admitted. 

Again  the  thunder  rattled  round  the 
hills;  and  the  knocking,  which  had 
ceased  for  a  moment,  was  more  vio- 
lently renewed  than  before.  The  voieo 
of  the  servant  was  now  heard  in  par- 
ley with  some  person,  who,  it  appear- 
ed, eagerly  sought  admission ;  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  the 
domestic  ascended  to  the  drawin;^- 
room. 

•'  The  ould  boy  himself,  I  do  vrri- 
ly  b'lieve,  Major,  is  outside.  Tfic 
cross  o*  Christ  betune  us  an'  all  harm! 


sure  such  another  night  no  C*hri5tb.in 
7nang  years  the  earlier  (fun  income  of  would  ventur  out  in  1  1  *ont  take  it  on 
about  four  hundred  a- year — a  dcadhj     me  to  swear  whether  'tis  man  or  l»ea*l 


and  more  lasting  nvtnge,  they  added, 
than  taking  away  his  life." 

"  Horrible!  Wt-re  the  murderers 
brought  to  justice  ?" 

"  Not  ono  of  them,"  replied  Major 
Walker,  **  It  is  now  more  than  two 
years  since  the  transaction,  and  no- 
thing h:is  transpired  to  thruw  light 
upon  tho  matter.  The  interest  it  ex- 
cited is  gradually  dying  away  amongst 
more  recent  ocjtirrences ;  but  its  bar- 
barous wantouijcss  will  never  let  it 
wholly  be  forgotten.*' 


is  there  ;  but  whichever  it  U,  he 
keeps  curing  and  hello  wring  that  h« 
wants  to  see  you,  an'  that  he  won't  go 
till  he  does." 

"  Did  you  not  tell  him,  Rn-an,  that 
no  stranger  is  allowed  into  my  house 
after  nightfall  upon  any  account?'* 

"  Faith  an'  shure  1  did,  over  au 
over,  Mnjor;  an  'twas  little  use  for 
me ; — *  didn't  you  tell  mo  your  mas- 
ther  is  at  home,'  scs  he ;  *  sburo 
*iwoul(lu't  be  out  Mch  a  night  as  this 
he'd  l)e,'  si-s  1,  *  nor  any  one  else  that 


*  In  Ireland,  T\-]icr(!  a  nuinhor  of  p'Tsons  nre    to  be  friMjucntly  found,  in  a   town- 
land    or    parish,    bearing    tho  samp    name,    the   ])i!asantry    distin{;nish    thtni   liy  a]»- 
pidlatiuns  generally  having  reference  to  their  perioral  appearance.      Thu«  there  are 
While — Red — ami  Black  Patrick  Sullivan,  according  to  the  diiTerence  of  hair  m  com* 
pU'xion  ia  (hose  respectable  indi^id\]AU. 
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was  about  any  thin' 
ses  I ;  *  well,  go  up  and  tell 
him  that  Tm  come  a  lon^  journey  on 
weighty  business/  ses  he,  *  an*  if  I 
go  without  seein*  him,  the  sin  of  it  be 
on  his  own  sowl/  ses  he,  (them  wore 
his  very  words,  savin*  your  favour. 
Major  ;)  *  whisper  your  message 
through  the  keyhole,  can't  you,'  ses 
J,  '  an'  ril  take  it  safe  an'  sound  fur 
you,'  (by  the  same  token  I  could  hard- 
ly hear  my  own  ears  with  the  wind 
and  thundher ;)  with  that,  my  dear  life, 
he  hot  the  dure  such  a  sthrnke,  I 
thought  'twas  dhruv  in  in  my  face ; 
and  then  such  an  oath  as  he  swure. 
*  I'll  have  you  yet,'  ses  he,  *  where 
there'll  be  no  oak  betune  Us  ;'  *  wisha 
I  cross,'  ses  I,  '  an'  in  the  name  o' 
God  be  off  out  o*  that,  whoever  you 
are,  an'  come  again  in  the  mornin.' 
<  I  can't  come  in  the  daylight  at  all,' 
ses  he,  soft  as  if  he  put  his  mouth 
down  to  the  keyhole ;  *  I  can*t  come 
in  the  daylight,  Bryan,'  (how  well  he 
knows  my  name,  God  help  us !)  <  I 
must  gi'  my  message  to  the  masther 
afore  twelve  to-night,  or  not  at  all ; 
an'  if  he  does  not  take  it  the  sin  of  it 
be  on  his  own  sow],  an'  go  up  an'  tell 
him  so,'  and  so  I  came  up  to  let  you 
know  what  he  ses." 

*'  Go  down,  then,  again,"  said  Ma- 
jor Walker,  without  hesitation,  **  and 
say,  what  I  suppose  this  person  is  well 
aware  of,  that  no  gentleman,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  allows  his 
doors  to  be  opened  to  let  in  a  stranger 
at  such  an  hour  as  this.  If  his  er- 
rand is  on  magisterial  business,  tell 
him  he  can  go  to  the  police-  barrack 
at  Capparue,  only  two  miles  off,  and 
they  will  attend  to  him  instantly. 
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that's    good,'     your  honour,  when  I  gev  him  your 

message ;  I  could  bear  him  mutther- 
in*  to  himself  when  1  put  my  ear  to 
the  keyhole;  at  last  I  thought  he  waa 
gone  away  entirely,  when  by  this  an' 
by  that  up  he  comes  again,  an'  the 
dure  gets  another  pelt.  '  Are  you 
there  ?'  ses  he  ;  <  what  do  you  think  o' 
yourself?'  ses  I.  *  Well,  up  again  wict 
you,'  ses  he,  <  an'  tell  your  masther 
Tm  come  for  some  money  he  owes 
me  this  long  time,  au'  here's  the  re- 
ceipt.' With  that  I  sees  this  weeny 
bit  o'  paper  thrust  through  the  key- 
hole," and  raising  his  hand,  Bryan 
extended  a  scrap  of  dirty  paper  to  his 
maiiter. 

Major  Walker  glanced  at  it,  and 
started ;  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes^ 
be  said — ''  I  must  see  this  person." 

"  Is  it  now,  your  honour  ?  " 

*'  Instantly :  tell  them  to  place  lights 
below  in  the  study,"  he  said,  turning 
to  his  daughter;  "and  do  you,  Charles 
and  William,  get  Hartnett  to  the  next 
room,  over  the  hall-door,  and  keep  a 
good  look-out  to  see  that  this  is  no 
stratagem  of  Rockites  to  get  in  upon 
us.  If  there  is  but  one  person  outside, 
make  no  noise  while  the  door  is  open* 
ed  :  should  any  more  make  their  ap- 
pearance or  offer  for  the  house,  clear 
away  with  the  blunderbusses — it  will 
be  check  enough  until  the  door  is  fast 
again." 

So  saying.  Major  Walker  descendedf, 
followed  by  the  trusty  Bryan,  having 
first  supplied  themselves  with  pistols 
from  tlie  armoury  closet  on  the  land- 
ing-place. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
only  accustomed  to  the  order  and 
tranquillity  that  prevail  in  countries 


*'  Thrue  for  you,  sir  ;  shure  'tisn't     where  the  laws  are  feared  at  least,  if 


out  of  our  senses  we'd  be  to  open  the 
dure,  when  maybe  'tis  Captain  Rock, 
or  some  one  far  worse,  is  there,"  and 
Bryan  descended  with  the  message. 
The  little  party  listened  in  breath. 
•  less  attention  to  learn  the  effect  of  this 
second  denial.  While  the  servant  was 
engaged  in  the  foregoing  recital,  the 
knocker  continued  to  be  plied  violent^ 
ly  at  intervals,  showing  that  the  visi- 
tant by  no  means  relinquished  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  admitted.  They 
could  now  hear  Bryan's  voice  again 
announcing  his  master's  inflexible  re- 
solution :  they  heard  no  more ;  no- 
thing but  inarticulate  sounds  outside, 
blown  HWHf  by  tho  tempest,  and  again 
John  Bryan  appeared  before  them. 
'^  You  never  beard  how  he  swore^ 

hO,  CCCU  VOL,  XLYllU 


not  respected,  and  where  every  man's 
house  is  literally  his  castle,  the  precau- 
tions just  mentioned  may  appear  the  ex- 
aggerations of  some  imaginative  story- 
teller ;  but  they  whose  birth  or  busi- 
ness has  bound  them  to  the  distracted 
country  in  which  our  narrative  is  laid, 
will,  very  probably,  perceive  that  the 
sketch  is  more  remarkable  for  feeble-' 
ness  of  outline  than  fur  depth  of  colour. 
To  such  the  marvel  would  be,  not  that 
a  country  gentleman  should  place  a 
little  garribon  under  arms  when  his 
hou^c-door  was  to  be  opened  after 
dark,  but  that,  under  any  pretence,  he 
shikuld  pertuxx.  \\.  Vo  \i^  v>y«vv«^  "aX  ^« 

On  reaeVv\\\%  \\\«>  >cv«\\>  ^^^^\i^  ^^^ 
direaed  to  mu^o  X\v^  ^A'sX^vCw^fe^  ^^  "^^^ 
door.  ^VwlLe  V\*  mwXAit  %\.^^  ^  ^2Bi» 
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eDtrance  opening  to  the  study,  and 
iratched  with  some  anxiety  a  process 
which,  any  where  hut  in  Munster, 
would  not  be  an  important  one.  As 
the  last  bar  was  heaved  away,  and  the 
bolts  undrawn,  a  terriOc  gust  of  wind, 
mingled  with  the  groan  of  thunder, 
fiercely  blew  the  door  wide  open,  and 
the  nocturnal  visitant  sprang  in  as  if 
winged  with  the  red  lightning  that  at  the 
moment  went  hissing  through  the  sky. 

John  Bryan,  who  had  been  flung 
to  some  distance  by  the  unexpected 
blast,  instantly  closed  and  fastened 
the  door,  and  the  stranger  stood  alone 
before  his  master. 

"  Humph  I  "  said  Major  Walker, 
after  closely  eyeing  the  intruder  ;  "  I 
think  I  have  seen  yon  before  now  ?  " 

"  Glory  be  to  God  I  if  it  isn't  Tom 
Bush  after  all,  the  villyan  ;  but  dhar 
dhieu!  more  like  the  ould  " 

•'  .Tack  Bryan — none  o'  your  jaw— 
or  it'll  be  worse  for  you ! "  interrupted 
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emitted  by  the  lamp,  and  stood  withia 
the  flickering  shade  that  enveloped 
the  greater  part  of  the  apartment ;  lui 
form  half  bent,'  his  chin  resting  on  Idi 
hand,  and  his  eye  glistening  like  i 
rattlesnake's  about  to  spring  upon  its 
prey. 

*'  I  have  here,*'  said  Major  Walker, 
<*  the  piece  of  paper  you  sent  in.  It 
is  the  advertisement  proclaimiDg  the 
reward  of  four  hundred  pounds  offered 
by  Government  two  years  back  for  the 
discovery  of  the  murderers  of  MrMilo 
Byrne  of  Corraheen — are  you  able  to 
give  any  information  on  the  subject ?** 

"  If  I  worn*t  able,  'tisn't  here  I'd 
be  now,"  siud  the  fellow,  after  a  pause. 
«  Where's  the  pen  an*  ink,  Msjor?" 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  take  a  memo- 
randum of  any  thing  you  wish  to  nv, 
previous  to  your  deposition  being  diuy 
made  out,  which  can  be  done  to-mor- 
row,"  said  Major  Walker,  at  the  sum 
time  drawing  to  him  writing  materiabi 


the  fellow,  pulling  from  the  breast  of    and  taking  up  the  pen. 


his  coat  a  large  clasp-knife,  with  the 
blade  unclosed,  and  looking  with  his 
flashing  eyes~-his  savage  face  ghastly 
with  passion,  strongly  contrasting 
with  the  fiery-red  cap  by  which  his 
wild  and  haggard  looks  were  sur* 
mounted,  more  like 

**  Angry  denion  sent. 
Red  from  his  penal  element," 

than  an  inhabitant  of  the  living  world. 

"  1  wish  to  speak  with  you.  Major, 
r  you  please,  about  that  bit  o'  paper 
I  sent  you  just  now." 

*'  Come  this  way,"  said  Major  Walk- 
er, leading  the  way  into  the  study ; 
"  and  do  you,  Bryan,'  wait  in  the 
hall  until  I  call." 

They  entered  the  study,  and  Bush 
immediately  shut  the  door,  seeking,  in 
vain,  to  adjust  the  bolt  by  which  per- 
sons inside  were  saved  from  intrusion. 

"  There  is  no  occasion — we  shall 
not  be  interrupted;  come  forward, 
and  let  mo  hear  what  you  have  to 
say."  And  the  magistrate  seated  him- 
self within  roach  of  the  belNpull, 
placing  the  reading-lamp,  the  only 
light  that  had  been  supplied,  on  the 
table,  so  as  to  diffuse  its  ray  as  equally 
as  possible  through  the  room. 

But  Bush  did  not  choose  to  advance 
more  than  a  few  paces  from  the  door : 
he  kept  aloof  from  the  circle  of  light 


"  To-morrow!  thon-na-mon-dhoul! 
it  must  be  to-night.  Major!  1*11  scald 
the  heart  in  him,  and  spile  bis  plei- 
sure — if  I  swung  for  it!  Promise  me, 
by  all  the  blessed  books  in  the  house, 
that  if  1  put  my  hand  upon  the  man 
that  killed  Milo  Byrne,  you'll  get  him 
taken  that  minnit  ?  Promise  me  that, 
or  hell  to  my  sowl ! "  swore  the  ruffiao, 
*'  if  I  ever  open  a  lip  upon  the  matter 
if  you  were  to  have  me  torn  between 
wild  horses.*' 

**  Go  on,  then,"  said  Walker,  an- 
xiously, "  I  promise  you." 

**  Put  down — first  an*  foremost— last 
Michaelmas-night  two  years." 

«  Very  well— what  of  it  ?" 

"  Put  down,  a  dance  at  John  Re- 
gan's, at  the  Rag,*  Major,  an'  that 
the  boys  an*  girls  wor  comin*  laughln' 
an*  roistering  away  from  it,  an'  when 
they  came  as  far  as  Bill  Molumpj'i 
borheen — five  o'  the  boy s-^  an'  1  was 
one  of  the  five — turned  off  to  go  home 
a  short  cut  through  the  fields;"  again 
he,  paused,  as  if  doubtful  whether  his 
auditor  was  sensible  of  the  value  of 
his  communication,  perceiving  that  it 
was  not  entirely  committed  to  paper. 

•*  Proceed,  my  good  fellow  •  depend 

i  it  I  shall  omit  nothing  important 

good — while  we  wor 


on 

in  your  story. 
"  Well  an 


*  Public-bouses  in  the  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  where  they  cannot  ■flTord  ptioted 

sign-hoards,  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  a  wisp  of  hay,  or  a  sod  of  turf,  suspended 

over  the  door.     The  hamlet  aUuded  to  iboNc,  obtained  its  appellation  from  a  house  of 

tbU  kind,  whose  decoraUoa  waa  a  wg  V^^  «Tk  %  ^«\«,  ^Qccru^  ^x^vo^  >^  ^M&Ak.    
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goin*  through  the  fleldsj  it  higgun  to  hb  power  to  spile  Lawlor's  chance 

rain  cats  anVdogs  upon  us,  an*  we  got  with  Ellen  Nugent,  bekase  he  wanted 

undher  a  big  black  thorn  hedge  for  to  get  her  for  his  own  son,  an'  Davy 

sheltber,  an'  then  the  bojs  biggun  to  Nugent  liked  the  match  well,  account 

chat  about  the  girls,  an*  to  brag  about  of  the  property — over  L.400  a-year 

their  sweethearts,  au*  all  that — at  last  that  White  Will  had;  an'  at  last  Jack 

we  biggun  to  talk  of  Hugh  Lawlor  Dougherty  said,  what  a  good  deed 

an*  Miss  Ellen  Nugent,  an'  the  long  'twould  be  to  give   White    Will    a 

courtship  there  was  betune  them.     I  beatin*,    and    that    he    supposed    it 

suppose  you  often  hear  of  it  yourself,  'twould  be  somethin'  in  our  way  from 

Major  ?"  Hugh  Lawlor «  Bee  the  law  I '  ses 

•*  1  think  I  have — well  ?"  Mara,  *  if  you  knew  but  all,  there's  a 

*'  Well,  at  this  time,  Hugh  Lawlor  way  to  spite  him  worse  than  beatin'. — 

was  on  his  keepin*,  on  account  of  hurt-  '  But  when  1  mean  beatin',  ses  Dough- 

in'  Tom  Nugent,  Ellen*s  brother,  in  erty, '  1  mean  doing  the  thing  well — 

some  dispute  there  was  about  Hugh's  clean  off.' — *  There's  a  befter  way  by 

comin'  about  Barna  to  see  her — an'  far,'  ses  Mara, '  if  people  had  the  coo- 

we  wor  sayiu'  what  a  sin  it  was  for  rage  to  be  thrue  to  one  another.'— 

the  poor  fellow  to  be  kept  out  o'  the  *  Can't  you  speak  out,'  ses  Jack,  *  like  a 

counthry,    account    of  it— an'    then  man?*  ses  he. — 'No  I  wont,' ses  Mara, 

Laoty  Mara,  one  o'  the  boys  ses-«  — <  there's  Darby  Kieran  there — Law- 

*  well,  by  Gor  r  ses  he,  *  it  '11  be  worse  lor's  own  man,  that  never  threw  in  a 
for  them  that  has  a  hand  in  breedin'  word  since  we  biggun  to  speak  of 
disturbance  betune  'em — an'  Hugh  the  matter,  an*  he  knows  more  than 
Lawlor  isn't  the  man  to  let  it  pass  any  one  about  it.* — '  I'll  tell  ye  what, 
with  them,  tho*  he  keeps  himself  so  boys,*  ses  Kieran, startin' up, 'anyone 
quiet,'  ses  he.  <  An  who's  blemptfor  it  ?'  that's  for  the  thing,  let  him  meet  me 
ses  Jack  Dogherty,  (another  o'  the  to-night  week,  at  six  o'clock,  at  the 
l>oys  was  with  us.)  *  Them,'  ses  Lanty,  Cross  of  Drumm,  an'  we'll  see  more 
'that's  the  cause  of  all  Hugh's  throublo  about  it ;  an'  Bush,*  ses  he,  'you*rea 
of  late — them  that  tould  Harden  of  good  boy  an*  a  shure  one — do  you 
Marnane  to  take  the  parks  o'  Mar-  come  too— we'll  want  you.'  Have  you 
nane  from  Lawlor,  afther  his  father  all  that  down.  Major  r  '* 

an'  gran'father  bein*  tenants  at  will  «'  All  that  is  necessary,"  replied  the 

upon  *em  for  many  a  long  year—  listener;  ''pray  get  on,  the  night  is 

sbure  it  took  a  good  hundred  a-year  growing  late.** 

from  him.*   '  But  Lanty,'  ses  Jack, '  if  '*  WeU,  to  make  a  long  story  shorty 

Lawlor  wasn't  belied,  you  know  peo*  we  met  at  the  Cross  o*  Drumm — put 

pie  used  to  say,  that  he  was  captain  down  first  and  foremost  Darby  Rier- 

o*  the  gang  the  night  they  broke  up  an.  Major— Jack  Dougherty^ Lanty 

the  parks  ;  that  Harden*s  father  tould  -Mara — a  boy  of  the  Clearys,  from  the 

him,  with  his  dyin'  breath,  never  to  parish  of  Golden — Long  Jack  Moher, 

bave  undher  any  thing  but  pasture.*  an*  myself.     Kieran  brought  whisky, 

'  Well,  an*  what  of  it?*  ses  Lanty;  an*  we  took  three  glasses  a  man,  an' 

*  shure  the  tenant  had  a  right  to  make  then  he  swore  us.** 

the  most  o'  the  land,  an'  when  Lawlor  "  Who  ?'*  said  the  magistrate, 

abked  leave  to  till  it,  he  was  refused,  **  Darby  Kieran  swore  us  on  the 

an'  then  five  hundred  o'  them  kem  at  prayer-book  to  be  thrue  to  one  an- 

night,  with  ploughs,  an'  broke  it  up;  other  on  what  we  wor  goin'  to  do— but 

an*  Harden,  of  coorse,  blamed  Law-  hell  to  the  word  else  he*d  tell  us—*  an' 

lor,  an'  had  him  ejected,  but  sorrow  Bush,*  ses  he,  <  you  know  all  the  places 

the  more  notice  he'd  have  taken  of  it,  as  we  go  along,  an*  you  must  quiet 

if  it  worn*t  for  White  Will  Redmond,  the  dogs',*  ses  he,  *  you  know  all  their 

who  put  him  up  to  gettin*  a  warrant  names,*  an*  with  that  we  went  to  the 

agin  the  poorboy,  adding  to  his  trouble,  gripe  where  the  guns  war  hid — an' 

an'  'twas  long  before  he  could  show  we  got  crapes  from  Kieran,  an*  we 

bis  face  in  the  counthry,  till  Harden  darkened  ourselves,  an*  off  we  went— 

dropped  it.*  "  an'  shure  enough  *twasn*t  to  White 

«*  But  what  has  all  this  to  say  to  the  Will's  we  wor  goin*  **— another  pause, 

business  in  hand,  fellow  ?  "  "  What  e\w  V* 

•*  Plenty,  Major,  iashins  an'  lavins  I  TVie  Va^otm^iTXi^TA.  lQ,rw«R^»\s^^»^^ 
never  fear.     Well,  then,  Lanty  told    Botad^tnce  «.  «X«^-    ^'^^"^  ^^'•'t  vv 
us  that  White  Will  was  doin'  all  in    tbatpa^t."' V^m«^>**  ^^^^^^**^ 
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high-road  that  led  to  Milo  Byrne  8  gate, 
an*  when  wo  got  about  a  mile  up  the 
roady  Kieran  whUtleJ^an*  a  man,  with 
his  face  dark  like  o]ur.s«>lvos,  jumped 
over  the  hedge — an'  Darby  went  up 
to  him,  an'  tliey  spoke  easy — an'  then 
Kieran  came  back  an'  bid  us  follow  the 
captain — that  was  the  new-comer — an' 
off  we  set  an'  never  stopped  till  we 
came  to  Curraheen  gate,  that  was  wido 
open.  The  strange  man  turned  up, 
but  never  spoke  a  word ;  so  up  we 
went  to  the  house,  an'  easy  enough 
'twas  to  get  into  it;  an'  sure  you 
know  the  rest** 

*'  But  you  have  told  me  nothing — 
positively  nothing,*'  said  his  anxious 
hearer. 

"  Do  you  tell  meoverngain  if  there*s 
thruth  in  what  that  paper  1  sent  you 
ses  ?  on  the  virtue  of  your  sow],  is  there 
a  free  panlon  for  every  one  but  the 
man  that  fired  tlie  shot  ?'* 

"  So  the  Government  promise,'* 
■aid  Major  Walker,  "  and  I  am  cunli- 
dent  they  promise  truly.*' 

The  fellow  proce«fdcd.  —  **  They 
brought  out  Byrne — au'  the  moon  was 
ihinin'  as  bright  as  day — an*  he  was 
quite  easy  an'  pleasant  like,  'till  they 
bid  him  kneel  down.  '  For  what  ?*  ses 
he ;  *  to  say  your  prayers,'  si  s  one  o' 
tliem,  *an'  prepare  for  (K?ath.'  Witli 
that  he  leapt  up,  youd  think  tho 
height  of  the  house,  an'  axi-d  what 
had  they  agin  him,  but  no  one  answer- 
ed ;  an'  they  put  a  blunderbuss  to  his 
breast,  an'  axed  him  had  he  a  mind  to 


Bay  his  prayen;  lo  vith  that  thty 
forced  him  down  upon  hu  knees,  in* 
then  I  suppose  he  knew  he  was  for 
death,  for  he  begun  an  avy-maiyih;' 
but  he  couldn't  fiuish  it,  he  was  io  loch 
a  hurry.  *  Boys/  ses  he,  'let  me  onlj 
spake  to  the  wife/  sea  he ;  an'  still  llw 
captain  never  spoke  a  word,  but  nude 
a  sign,  and  one  o'  them  rii  the  gufl, 
an  tlirun  it  away  from  him  agin,  sajin' 
in  Irish,  that  Byruo  never  hurt  him  or 
his,  and  that  he  could  not  pull  the 
th rigger.  With  that,  the  tall  man  kern 
forward — levelled — an'  fired  hinudf. 
an'  Milo  Byrne  dUropped  like  a  bul- 
lock !' 

**  But  who  was  this  man?— tbis 
captain  ?" 

«  By  that  blessed  timber,  Hcgh 
LAWLoa himself!  '*  said  Bush,  his vwte 
dropping  to  a  wiiisper,  and  hii  face 
becoming  still  whiter  in  the  sbadoir 
of  tho  room.  **  Hugh  Lawlur  I"  be 
said,  lifting  his  hand  and  strikio;  on 
the  table^"  he  that's  marryin'  to- 
night— 'twas  ho  that  shot  Mr  Byrne 
with  his  own  hand.  An*  now  1  gire 
myself  up  to  yt)U,  Major^  an*  renjeui- 
her,  you  promised  to  take  the  mur- 
dlit^rer  the  minnit  bo  was  pointed  out 
to  vou." 

The  bell  was  rung  violently — 

''  Bryan,  tell  Hartuett  to  saddle 
Spring  and  the  chotnut  mare,  and  g'^ 
up  and  bid  Mr  Ciiarles  get  him^eif 
ready  to  be  ulT  with  me  to  Capparue 
barracks  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 


III. 


Bama  was  shining  far  through  the 
stormy  night,   with   tho   blaze   of  a 
hundred  wedding  liglits.     Jloof  and 
rafter  shook  to  merry  music  and  up- 
roarious revelry,  and  the  jocund  dan- 
cers   thronged    with    uniirint^    bteps 
every  corner  of  the  ediUcc.     Tho  ehh»r 
portion  of  the  assembly,  rariged  aloni^ 
the  sides  of  the  apartments,  or  hud- 
dled together  in  the  corners,    intent 
upon  the  joyous  groups  thit   rustled 
by,  discussed  the  comp^irative  merits  of 
their  young    acquaintances,   some  as 
ta  their  personal  graces,  others  as  to 
their  artiticinl  accomplishments  ;  and 
ever  their  remarks  were  qualiHed  with 
a,  "  My  service  to  you,  Mrs  Ryan  !** 
or,  "  Mr  Keating,  your  goovV  \\caV\V\V' 
followed  by  a  trilUng  sound  vescui- 


Wing  the  jingle  ofaspoon  in  a  tumbler, 
and  a  bland  but  scarcely  perceptible 
smacking  of  the  lips,  and  on  they  wcot 
upon  the  subject  again.  Many  a 
ru>tic  beauty  obtained  her  due  meed 
of  prai>e  that  evening — many  a  diffi- 
dent beau  was  patted  on  the  back  with 
an  approving,  "  That's  your  s<»rt, 
Phil!"  and  long-continued  and  vehe- 
ment Mere  the  differences  of  opinion 
u])ou  the  comparative  deserts  of  the 
girls  of  Borrisoleigh  and  Nenagb. 
Upon  one  t(tpic  alone  did  any  uuaui* 
mity  prevail,  and  on  that  t  lie  re  w«s 
n«»t  one  dis>cntient  voice — that  Hugh 
Lawlor  and  his  bride  were  the  hand- 
somest couple  that  had  be<*n  married 
'in  VAu^^tvn^  for  twenty  years. 

V  -aX\%ql«^  ^Tvixti  ^i^Ti<c\^^,  vQii^  over- 
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come  hj  the  heat,  that  fair  and  deli- 
cate bride  now  stood,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  husband,  in  the  recess  of  a 
window  to  which  he  had  led  her,  upon 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  set;  and  the 
plain  but  ample  curtain  with  which  the 
window  was  furnished,  while  it  af- 
forded them  a  kind  of  retirement,  was 
doubly  welcome  by  its  screening  off, 
in  some  degree,  the  glare  and  warmth 
of  the  room. 

<*  Ellen,  darling  Ellen  t  **  murmured 
the  low  deep  voice  of  Lawlor,  "  you 
are  weary  of  this  scene — you  have 
over- exerted  yourself— you  look  faint 
— let  me  implore  you  to  retire." 

**  I  am  not  weary  now,  Hugh,*' 
and  she  slightly  pressed  the  arm 
against  which  she  leaned  her  forehead; 
^  besides,  I  have  promised  to  dance 
the  next  set  with  John  Butler  of  Pal- 
lace." 

"  The  stupid  fool!" 

"  Come,  sir,  don*t  be  pettish ;  I 
thought  you  would  be  to  night  the 
happiest  and  most  grateful  swain  that 
ever  won  a  wife  after  so  long  and 
weary  a  wooing  as  ours.** 

*'  And  so  I  am,  my  own  beloved 
girl/*  he  said;  *<  how  little  did  I  think 
two  years  back  that  I  should  stand 
here  as  blest  as  (  do  this  hour — hold- 
ing you  close  to  this  heart  that  you 
may  hear  beating  loud  with  its  ful- 
ness of  love  and  truth  to  you  I  Are 
you  indeed  at  last  my  own  for  ever?'* 
and  he  folded  her  closer  to  his  side. 

"  God  only  knows,  dear  Hugh— 
(Gracious  powers !  how  it  lightens  I 
did  you  ever  see  such  flashes  ?) — often 
and  often  I  think  of  that  nasty  Nanse, 
the  fortune-teller — that  woman  you 
are  always  so  kind  to — that  you  gave 
the  cabin  to  when  Cregan  ejected  her. 
I  never  liked  that  woman,  Hugh  ;  do 
you  remember  her  look,  and  what  she 
said  the  day  she  first  examined  my 
hand  ?— *  A  bride  wedded'  "—and  the 
innocent  girl  paused — 

•«  •  And  never  bedded  I*  I  do  well, 
dearest ;  'twould  be  bad  for  Nanse  that 
all  her  predictions  had  so  poor  a 
chance  of  being  realized.  What  a 
start! — the  thunder  is  certainly  terrific; 
but  you  are  sadly  nervous.  John 
Butler  of  Pallace  I—let  me  lead  you 
from  this  place." 

"  Hugh,  will  you  never  check  your 
hasty  temper?— ah!  remember  all 
that  it  has  cost  us.     I  own,  whenever 
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I  hear  yon  hurst  out  thua,  and  that 
your  look  grows  so  dark,  I  always  fly 
back  to  that  hideous  time  when  you 
used  to  bo  obliged  to  steal  over  hert 
like  a  thief  at  night — when  we  had  D9 
place  to  meet  but  by  Dempeey's 
Heap,*  for  we  knew  no  one  else  dar«d 
come  near  it.  How  savage  you  used 
to  bo  then  with  every  one  in  the 
worid!*' 

With  every  one  9  " 
But  me,  Hugh ;  you  were  never 
cross  to  me.  Oh,  yes  I  once,  when  I 
asked  you  in  a  joke,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, what  kept  you  away — was  it 
Milo  Byrne's  murder  ?  and  you  grasp- 
ed my  neck  so,  and  held  back  mj 
head  to  look  at  my  face,  and  said 
ah,  Heavens  I  I  have  made  you  angry 
again !  Come  away  from  this  spot — 
indeed,  indeed  jon  hurt  me-— you  grip 
my  arm  so  '* 

'*  Stay,  girl  I  what  did  I  tell  you 
when  I  looked  in  your  face  ?  " 

<*  I  don't  remember — I  don't  in« 
deed." 

'*  By  all  your  hopes  of  haaven, 
you  do  I  ** 

**  Something  about  your  not  mind- 
ing twenty  murders  sooner  than  lose  . 
this  face — or  lose  myself— or  some 
such  foolish  saying.  Ah  !  come  from 
this  spot — I  cannot  bear  the  lightning. 
Come,  I  will  even  retire— I  will  say  I 
am  fatigued  " 

"  Ellen  Nugent— I  beg  pardon- 
Mrs  Lawlor,  the  set  is  waiting  for 
you  to  lead  off:  permit  me.  Lawlor, 
there's  Harriet  Burke  dhroopin*  alone 
like  the  last  rose  of  summer — she  says 
you  engaged  her  three  sets  ago— 
there  goes  the  pipes,  and  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverfey  for  ever  I "  and  away 
swept  John  Butler  with  the  passive 
bride. 

"  Right  and  left — hands  across—- 
down  the  middle  | "  and  in  ten  minutes 
twenty  merry  couple  were  footing  it 
away  to  drone  and  chanter.  "  Well 
done,  Masther  John!**  *<  Luck  to 
your  own  purty  foot,  Miss  Ellen ! " 
"  Now  for  it.  Miss  Harriet — set  the 
girls  of  Borris  a  pattern  !  "  "  Ah, 
Mr  Lawlor,  you  take  the  shine  out  o' 
them  all  1  '*  interjected  the  servants,  as 
they  stood  crowded  inside  and  outside 
the  door,  waiting  until  a  cessation  in 
the  dance  afforded  them  an  opening 
to  slip  unharmed  through  the  throngs« 
laden  Yllh  1x9^^  a  i^^  v^^xViwi^  ^^sar^ 


•  la  the  Boutben  parts  of  Ireland,  wherev?r  a  nuTd«x  \»a  ^«»^  c«tMD\Vv.^»^5» 
Mpot  is  marked  by  a  boap  of  itoocs— the  accaiAH\altt4  c^»iU'\^^Vi»^  ^^  ^%imx%M« 
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filled  with  positive  lemonade*  compa- 
rative  negus,  and  superlative  punch, 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  dancers*  and 
the  edification  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  who  looked  on,  imbibing  from 
the  proceedings*  as  we  have  said*  a 
large  portion  of  pleasure*  with  a  modi- 
cum of  potatioa.  '*  See  how  them 
Thurles  girls  dances" — (the  domestics 
went  on) — ''well,  the  dickens  wouldn't 
tire  them ;  1  give  it  up  to  them.** 


**  Thank  you*  Nanse  \  do  you  re- 
member telling  me  my  fortune  ?^  and 
the  bride  flew  on. 

**  Yerrah*  Master  Hugh*  I  wouldn't 
doubt  your  step  to  be  the  nimblest  in 
the  room  I  **  and  still  Nanse  edged 
forward,  as  Lawlor  danced  to  his 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  set.  **  You 
had  always  the  swiftest  foot  in  the 
barony." 

«  Oh,  I  hear  vou,  Nansel**  said.the 


**  Oh,  Masther  Ned*  the  foot  is  off    modest  bridegroom. 


me!  that  I  mightnt  die  in  sin*  but 
that  boy  threads  like  a  coult.  Yeh* 
who's  that  pushin*  there  behind  ?  '* 
«*  Nanse  the  fortune-teller!"  •'  Wisha 
*iss  a-graghal*  let  me  jest  have  one 
peep  at  the  quality*"  and  the  sybil 
edged  into  the  room. 

'*  Oh*  then !  blessins  down  upon  you 
Miss  Ellen*  this  night — it  does  my 
heart  good  to  look  in  your  purty 
face ! " 


*'  If  you  do*'"  she  said*  stooping 
forward  until,  unperceived,  her  mouth 
came  close  to  his  ear*  *'  heed  me— 
see  if  your  foot  is  able  for  a  jig  with- 
out pumps  now — the  red-coats  an 
peelers  are  crossin*  the  bawn.ficld — 
they'll  be  on  you  in  five  minnits ;  but 
try  one  good  run  for  your  life  at  any 
rate ! " 


IV. 


If  on  a  bright  sunny  day*  while 
some  gallant  vessel*  with  every  sail 
set*  went  careering*  all  life  and  bra- 
very* before  the  wind,  the  ammunition- 
store  exploded*  and  in  place  of  the 
stately  shadow  that  a  moment  before 
danced  upon  the  waves*  left  them  one 
wide  scene  of  wreck  and  devastation* 
the  ruin  could  not  be  more  sudden  and 
irreparable  than  that  which  one  hour 
efiected  in  the  happy  abode  of  Barna. 
The  cold  peevish  morning  broke  upon 
a  little  world  of  the  most  abject  mi- 
sery. Here  were  seen  guests  hurrying 
from  the  spot*  as  though  it  had  been 
the  centre  of  pestilence,  not  of  plea- 
sure* their  faces  sickly  from  the  ex. 
haustion  of  revelry*  and  wild  with 
horror.  There*  groups  of  the  lower 
classes*  the  peasantry*  the  neighbours* 
the  servants  of  Davy  Nugent*  stand- 
ing sullenly  with  folded  arms  around 
the  mansion,  communicating  their 
surmises  in  whispers*  full  of  appre- 
hension and  dismay.  Within  the 
house  the  derangement  consequent 
upon  the  termination  of  unbounded 
festivity*  was  heightened  by  the  con- 
fusion produced  in  the  search  of  the 
military  and  police  through  the  apart- 
ments. The  fnrniture  lay  in  heaps* 
sideboards  and  tables  shattered  or  over- 
turned* where  they  fell  with  their 
pUea  ofgl&ss  and  china,  as  the  terror- 
Btricken  reveUers  rushed  away  wpou 
the  entrance  of  the  autboriivea.  TVie 
BerranU  were  no  where  to  be  teen^ 


and  in  chambers  that  a  few  hours  back 
shook  with  the  noise  of  music  and  the 
dance*  all  was  now  silent  as  the  grave. 
A  couple  of  greyhounds  and  a  favour- 
ite terrier  seemed  the  only  things 
that  remained  to  tell  where  so  much 
life  had  lately  been ;  they  strolled 
lazily  and  unquietly  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  house*  occasionally  going 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs*  placing 
their  fore-paws  upon  the  lowest  step* 
snuflSng  anxiously  up  the  ascent,  and* 
after  a  comfortless  wag  or  two  of  the 
tail,  turning  away  to  repeat  their 
rounds  again.  Yet*  lonely  and  aban- 
doned as  that  house  appeared*  how 
much  of  terrible  Affliction — of  Hope* 
for  ever  prostrate — and  blasted  Youth* 
and  despairing  Old  Age*  did  it  con- 
tain! 

In  an  upper  and  remote  chamber 
that  needed  no  artificial  darkening — 
for  the  ancient  trees  of  the  orchard 
grew  with  their  broad  branches  against 
the  windows — knelt*  at  the  foot  of  a 
bed*  two  female  servants*  their  heads 
bent  down  upon  the  coverlet*  and  en- 
veloped (as  is  the  custom -with  the 
women  of  their  country  in  affliction) 
in  the  folds  of  their  ample  aprons.  On 
one  side  sat  their  wretched  master* 
his  aged  head  bent  down  upon  his 
breast  in  that  kind  of  stupor  exhibited 
by  one  who  has  suddenly  received  a 
%ViTVTiV(\^  VAic^W)  from  which  he  vainly 
«ti\v^  \A  t^maaVve&m^^  \^>aSa  vud  xe- 
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with  looks  of  anxiety  and  horroFi  stood  frenzied  hour^  of  the  commission  of 
the  venerable  priest^  whose  blessing  deeds  the  most  fiercely  at  variance 
had  so  lately  been  pronounced  upon  with  their  natures,  has  ere  now  been 
the  bright  frail  head  of  her  he  uow  abundantly  proved ;  and  it  has  been 
watched,  extended  before  him>in  doubt  attempted  to  accouut  for  such  preter- 
whether  the  death  or  life  contendiug  natural  excesses,  by  attributing  them 
in  her  frame  was  finally  to  triumph,  to  monomania  or  hallucination.  In 
There  lay  Ellen  Nugent,  crushed  the  instance  at  present  under  contem- 
as  utterly  by  her  sudden  dbasters  plation,  the  motives  bear  so  remote  a 
as  were  the  delicate  blossoms  that  relation  to  the  crime  as  to  warrant 
leant  upon  .the  window- stone,  all  in  a  great  degree  such  a  conclusion, 
withered  by  the  thunders  of  the  night.  «  It  is  the  only  way,**  to  use  the  words 
From  the  moment  the  officers  of  justice  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  living 
burst  into  the  dancing- room,  she  never  ,  writers,*  <'  that  wc  can  account  for 
uttered  a  word.  A  moment  before,  one  deed  at  war  with  a  whole  life, 
she  had  been  turned  in  the  dance  by  blasting,  indeed,  for  ever  the  happi- 
her  husband,  her  fingers  still  trembled  ness,  but  making  little  revolution  in 
from  the  light  kiss  he  had  secretly  the  pursuits  and  dispositions^  of  the 
dropped  upon  them  as  he  touched  her     character.*' 

hands ;  the  next  instant  there  was  a  From  an  early  age  we  have  seen 
cry— the  room  was  full  of  armed  men  that  Lawlor  was  left  his  own  master, 
—she  heard  one  beloved  name  liissing  Endued  with  feelings  of  high  suscep- 
from  every  lip.  She  sprang  furward.  tibility  and  strong  passions,  he  unfor- 
With  that  glance  of  love,  almighty  in  tunately  lacked  a  guide  to  restrua 
its  power  to  search  for  The  One  amid  them  when  they  could  alone  be  taught 
the  Ten  Thousand,  she  saw  that  Law-  control.  Then  came  his  inauspicions 
lor  was  not  there.  She  felt  her  eyes  attachment  to  Ellen  Nugent.  The 
broadening;  the  faces  round  her  spread  long,  and  bitter,  and  hopeless  opposi- 
into  monstrous  aspects  ;  then  all  things  tion  that  attachment  had  to  undergOf 
turned  the  colour  of  blood ;  a  noise  as  no  doubt  gave  his  spirit  an  inflexibility 
of  the  sea  swam  in  her  ears,  and  the  and  sullenness  that  gradually  hardened 
rest  was  forget  fulness.  She  was  borne  a  heart  not  naturally  ill-disposed,  and 
insensible  to  the  couch  where  her  dis-  imparted  to  it  a  selfishness  by  which 
tracted  friends  now  watched  the  first  it  was  finally  corrupted.  To  his  lonely 
symptoms  she  had  yet  exhibited  of  re-  and  afi*ectionate  spirit,  Ellen  was  all  the 
turning  consciousness.  world — the  only  living  thing  that  he 

And  where  was  Lawlor  ?  .  .  .  felt  necessary  to  his  existence  ;  and,  as 
Far  away,  amid  the  wildest  fastnesses  he  grew  to  manhood,  the  potency  of 
of  impracticable  mountains,  the  morn-  this  master-passion  afi*ected  more  or 
ing  saw  him  shrink  to  cover,  like  the  less  all  his  social  proceedings,  until 
stag  from  the  hunters — a  doomed  and.  the  possession  of  his  mistress  became 
guilty  man :  his  fiight  alone  sufficient  with  him  almost  as  much  an  object  by 
evidence  of  guilt ;  his  guiltmost  dire  which  his  skill  in  baffling  his  foes  (for 
assurance  of  his  doom.  That  any  one,  so  he  deemed  all  wlio  did  not  favour 
however  degraded  in  soul  or  lost  in  ~  his  suit)  was  to  be  estimated,  as  one 
principle,  could  be  found,  in  an  age  like  that  was  to  confirm  the  happiness  of 
the  present,  capable  of  committing  the  his  life.  By  degrees  the  impediments 
enormous  atrocity  with  which  his  to  that  happiness  gave  way.  The 
flight  avowed  him  stained,  may  well  wounded  brother  of  his  beloved  reco- 
be  matter  of  horrible  surprise ;  but  vered  to  fall  by  the  slower  but  surer 
that  it  should  be  perpetrated  by  one  hand  of  disease.  The  irritated  mo« 
like  Lawlor,  gifted  with  intellectual  ther,  too,  resigned  her  enmity  and  her 
attainments  of  no  common  order,  and  breath  together.  But  then  came 
raued.  by  fortune  sufficiently  above  White  Will,  with  his  impressive  purse 
those  of  his  class  to  free  him  from  and  his  long  train  of  persecutions;  and 
contact  with  all  that  impedes  humanity  if  over  a  crime,  by  its  dreadful  ori- 
of  heart  and  refinement  of  manners,  ginality,  indicated  the  revenge  of  a 
involves  a  moral  anomaly  as  extraor-  master-spirit,  it  was  that  by  which 
dinary  as  it  is  appalling.  That  such  Lawlor,  so  fatally  for  himself,  resolved 
persons,  however,  are*  capable,  in  one     to  cross  his  enemy.     The  deed  was 

*  Th«  author  oi  Eugene  Arcun,  one  of  the  most  magni&CAa^  «a!^Vm'(!Mii&syMAk\itnABAnr- 
lions  in  our  Uogtmge, 
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done.  By  the  death  of  Byrne*  Red- 
mond was  reduced  to  comparativo 
Eovertjy  and  with  his  wealth  subsided 
is  pretensions  to  claim  Ellen  Nugent 
as  the  bride  of  his  son ;  and  the  des- 


perate bat  devoted  loTer  at  once  cf. 
fee  ted  the  hiimillation  of  his  enemj, 
and  secured  the  hand  of  his  loo;* 
worshipped  mbtress. 


V. 


Months  passed  away,  and  Lawlor 
still  continued  to  elude  the  officers  of 
justice — but  this  was  all  that  could  be 
ascertained  of  his  fate ;  and  Time,  that 
Teers  alike  throu^^h  the  m^tst  buoyant 
hours  of  bli^s  and  the  profoundest 
nijkfhts  of  afflictioui  saw  his  hapless 
bride  revive  to  a  state  of  languid 
health  and  mournful  resignation.  Slio 
again  attempted  to  resume  the  little 
daily  round  of  domestic  duties,  and  to 
whisper  peace  to  her  infirm  father, 
when  she  knew  there  was  no  peace  in 
the  sinking  heart  that  prompted  her. 
From  the  fatal  evening  of  her  nup- 
tials she  never  pronounced  the  name  of 
her  husband,  nor  was  it  ever  breathed 
in  her  hearing.  She  had  loved  him 
with  a  love  surpassing  that  of  women. 
She  had  for  his  sake  long  encountered 
the  stern  anger  of  her  brother — the 
loss  of  her  father's  confidence — the 
reproachful  upbraidings  of  her  motlier, 
whose  dying  injunction,  scaled  with  a 
solemn  curse,  that  8iie  should  not  wed 
with  Lawlor,  she  had  disregarded.  The 
more  loud  the  whispers  of  calumny 
spread, that  his  life  was  irregular — that 
his  pursuits  were  unlawful — the  more 
perseveringly  she  fought  in  his  cause, 
with  all  that  generous  devotion  and 
fidelity  that  none  but  her  glorious  sex 
can  feel  or  practise.  **  VVerc  Hugh 
here,*'  she  would  scornfully  say  to  liis 
detractors,  **  you  dared  not  insinuate 
in  his  presence  the  stories  with  which 
you  are  so  ready  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  his  only  defender.  Pronounce 
them  to  his  face,  and  1  will  judge  by 
your  boldness  whether  they  are  de- 
serving of  belief."  And  now — that 
idolized  one,  no  longer  her  lover,  hut 
her  husband,  was.  like  the  first  mur- 
derer, a  fugitive  upon  the  earth,  with 
a  curse  as  deep  as  Cain's  pursuing 
his  footsteps  ;  and  she — but  no — she 
had  no  more  to  hear  of  him  in  blame 
or  obloquy  ;  for,  coarse  as  the  people 
were  by  whom  she  was  surrounded, 
their  hearts  too  deeply  sympathized  in 
her  early  sorrows  not  to  respect  the 
eternal  silence  that  sealed  her  lips.  Of 
w  thing  only,  connected  with  Law* 
Is  fate,  it  was  thought  sVio  eovxVAwol 


be  ignorant  —  that  her  abode  wu 
watched  Jby  the  emissaries  of  justice, 
from  a  supposition  that  ahe  was  so  pas- 
sionately beloved  by  the  criminal,  tltat 
he  would  at  some  period  attempt  to 
vi?it  her  :  but  on  this  subject  too,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  she  never  ventured  a 
remark  ;  perhaps  she  felt  the  current 
of  her  existence  drying  away  too 
surely,  to  care  further  about  any  event 
by  which  it  might  be  momentarily 
ruffled  or  illumined. 

It  was  far  in  summer.  At  the  close 
of  a  sweet  evening  in  Ju]y»  Ellen  sat 
alone  in  the  window  of  her  chamber 
that  opened  upon  the  deep  soft 
grass  and  refreshing  umbrage  of  thi' 
orchard  by  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  mansion  wasoversliadowod.  The 
air  was  sweet  with  the  fragrance  of 
lime-trees,  and  slumberous  with  the 
lullitig  hum  of  the  bees  that  clustered 
in  the  branches.  The  melancholy 
girl  had  thrown  the  window  entirely 
open,  and  sat  reclined,  with  her  head 
thrown  back,  resting  in  n  reverie 
against  the  wainscot,  scarce  conscious 
of  the  departing  sunset,  whose  linger- 
ing tints,  as  they  fell  upon  her  wan,  fair 
forehead,  and  the  hmg  locks  of  pnly 
gold  that  descended  to  her  shoulders, 
invested  her  whole  aspect  with  that 
mournful  and  spiritual  beauty  that  sub- 
dues us  in  the  immortal  pencillings  of 
Guido.  To  a  careless  eye  she  would 
have  seenu'd  intently  listenint;  to  the 
mellow  song  of  the  blackbird,  that 
gushed  at  intervals  upon  her  ear;  but 
the  sweetest  soui.ds  of  earth  had  nn 
longer  charms  for  Ellen.  Her  spirit 
was  far  away,  in  petitions  to  Him  who 
had  chosen,  for  His  own  wise  purposes, 
to  break  so  bruised  a  reed  as  her  pin- 
ing and  tortured  heart.  The  warm 
tint  of  evening  faded  from  her  face, 
and  the  twilight  niirht  of  summer  came 
down  amid  the  green  recesses  of  the 
orchard,  and  still  she  sat  motionless, 
driiiking  the  holy  peace  of  the  scene. 
All  at  once  she  was  roused  by  a  sha- 
dow encroaching  on  the  faint  light  ad- 
mitted  throuxh  the  window;  and, 
starlinc;  up,  she  saw  the  tall  figure  of 
;\  \Now\vx.x\  s\.A\\'\\v\^^'avi  \qVl,     U  wa> 
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NaDse,  tiie  fortuiie4ellery  who  curtsied 
low  when  she  saw  that  she  was  per- 
ceived, but  preserved  that  respectful 
Bileoce  by  which,  with  innate  good 
sense  or  taste,  the  Irish  peasantry 
evince  the  sense  of  the  sorrows  of 
their  superiors,  when  they  feel  that 
they  are  beyond  human  consolation. 
Associated  as  this  woman  was  with 
some  of  the  most  painful  recollections 
of  her  past  life,  Ellen  naturally  felt 
shocked  upon  recognising  her  ;  but  she 
was  too  sorely  inured  to  little  trials  of 
this  kind  not  to  overcome  them  ;  she 
therefore,  upon  recovering  herself,  en- ' 
quired  of  the  woman  the  cause  of  her 
being  so  late  about  the  house. 

•*  Plckin'  a  few  herebs  about  the 
orchard  I  was.  Miss  Ellen,"  was  tlie 
reply,  **  for  a  poor  girl  that's  not  very 
well.  I  was  just  goin'  away  when  I 
saw  you,  an'  I  made  bould  to  come 
over  an'  ax  afther  your  health ;  an' 
proud  I  am  to  see  you  sittin'  there 
lookin'"^but  she  dared  not  finish  the 
hollow  flattery. 

'*  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
girl r" 

"  Wisha,  Miss,  nothin'  but  down- 
riglit  frettin' ;  she  was  married  last 
Shroff  *  was  a  twelvemonth;  but  I'm 
loth  to  keep  you  in  the  damp,  Miss  ; 
the  dew  is  very  entirely  to  night,  and 
you're  not  very  sthrong." 

"  I  don't  mind  it,"  said  Ellen  swer- 
ving from  the  blow,  and  making  an  ef- 
fort to  be  resolute.  "  Wlio  did  she 
marry  ?" 

*'  A  boy  of  the  Donoghues,  Miss ; 
an'  the  match  didn't  turn  out  well  at 
aU,  at  all." 

**  Why  ?"  persevered  Miss  Nugent. 

•*  Sorrow-a-one  o'  me  knows,"  re- 
plied Nanse;  "  but  they  don't  live  to- 
f  ether — their  people  came  betune  'em, 
b'lieve:  they  used  to  say  he  was 
wild,  an'  all  tliat ;  but  sure,  at  any  rate, 
that's  no  reason  for  separatin'  man  an' 
wife  afther  being  married  before  the 
althar." 

Ellen's  heart  died  within  her ;  she 
enquired  no  further,  but  bid  the  wo- 
man a  scarcely  audible  good- night. 

"  The  best  o'  good-nights  an'  bless- 
ing Miss, "said  the  herbalist,  about  to 
depart;  but  pausing,  she  added,  *<  I 
b'Ueve  that  masther  is  not  at  home  tp- 
night.  Miss ;  I  saw  him  go  yonder  the 
road  this  mornin'^  as  if  for  the  fair  of 
NeoaghJ 


s> 


*'  My  father  is  not  at  home ;  did  you 
want  him  ?  " 

"  Oil  geh !  no  Miss ;  good-night,  an* 
luck  attend  you." 

"  Mother  of  Him  whom  you  watch- 
ed upon  the  cross  through  the  long  and 
killing  night ! "  murmured  thedistracted 
girl,  when  again  alone,  "  look  down 
upon  me  with  pity ;  you,  whose  sinless 
soul  was  wrung  with  more  than  mortal 
agony,  teach  a  helpless  and  erring  crea- 
ture to  struggle  with  the  lot  that  is 
wearing  her  to  the  gravel"  and  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  brightening 
stars.  When  she  dropped  them  again^ 
Lawlor  was  standing  close  to  her ;  his 
very  breath  almost  mingling  with  the 
rich  shadows  of  her  hair.  One  frantic 
shriek,  as  she  sprang  with  an  electric 
shiver  from  the  spot,  gushed  to  her 
lips ;  but,  with  an  instinctive  sense  of 
the  result,  she  stifled  it  ere  it  passed 
them,  and  with  a  groan  sank  upon  her 
knees  before  the  window,  her  hands  in 
vain  motioning  the  intruder  to  depart. 

••  Ellen,"  he  murmured,  «  Ellen, 
hear  me  I " 

She  made  no  reply,  but  remained 
bent  in  an  attitude  of  supplication  and 
dismay,  until  she  perceived  him  at- 
tempting to  enter  the  apartment ;  with 
a  stifled  sob  she  rushed  forward  and 
essayed  to  close  the  window  against 
him. 

**  Very  well,"  he  said,  "  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  me  ;  for  you  and  for 
your  love  I  have  become  what  I  am— 
I  have  lost  them  both,  and  life  is  in- 
tolerable ;  here,  then,  I  remain  until 
I  am  observed  and  given  up  to  jus- 
Uce." 

"  No,  no  I "  she  almost  shrieked, 
"  do  not  drive  me  to  distraction — 
wretched,  sinful,  outcast  man,  what 
have  I  done  to  deserve  this  trial  ?  *' 

**  Ellen,  my  life,  my  bride,  hear  me ! 
— the  world  and  all  its  prizes — plea- 
sure, wealth,  fair  fame,  are  to  me 
henceforward  what  they  are  to  the 
dead.  I  had  long  ceased  to  value 
them  ;  one  thing  alone,  your  affection, 
bound  me  to  earth  ;  that,  that  is 
gone  too,  this  terrible  hour  convinces 
me.  What,  then,  have  I  to  dread  ?— 
No ;  here  I  remain — let  me  die  at  least 
within  the  air  you  breathe." 

"  Madman  I  will  you  kill  me  ?— 
Every  path  about  the  house  is  beset  by 
armed  men  thirsting  for  your  blood." 

<<  1  know  it,  Ellen,  yet  I  have  veii- 
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tured,  and  dared  them  all.  Oh, darling! 
what  have  1  not  dared,  in  this  world 
and  the  next,  to  he  for  ever  within 
sight  of  the  hcauty  from  wliich  1  am 
debarred  for  ever  t  Yet  one  hour  wiih 
you,  only  one  hour,  Ellen,  if  it  were 
but  onco  in  the  long  dreary  year,  and  I 
could  bear  to  live." 

♦*   May  God  assist  me  !  "  cried  the 

frenzied  girl *'  Oh,  Hugh  I  live— live 

to  repent  what  has  come  between  us, 
and  lelt  us  blackened  and  withered 
wretches  upon  God's  fair  world." 

•*  Give  me  one  sign,  one  proof  then, 
Ellen,*'  said  the  impassioned  criminal, 
**  that  you  still  have  not  lost  all  the 
fond  love  you  so  often  vowed  me  ;  lot 
me  clasp  you  once  more  to  this  break- 
ing heart,  and,  degraded  and  branded 


as  I  am,  I  will  be  more  boundlesilj 
happy  than  thrones  could  make  me  out 
of  your  sight.  Say  tliat  you  discLun 
me,  that  I  am  not  your  husband, 
wedded  in  the  sight  of  that  church  joa 
reverence  so  deeply  ;  shut  me  out  from 
your  presence,  all  of  heaven  I  bare 
long  dared  to  hope  for,  and  give  me 
up  to  a  shameful  death  ;  or  afford  me 
one  hour's  shelter  in  peace  and  rapcore 
by  your  side — May  I  enter?" 

There  was  no  reply — he  sprang 
through  the  window  and  extended  hu 
arms — shuddering,  she  recoiled  from 
him,  but  only  for  an  instant — with  one 
broken  gasp  she  darted  forward  lad 
fell  senseless  on  his  bosom. 


VI. 


The  hush  of  midnight  had  long  been 
on  the  earth  ;  the  broad  round  sum-  . 
mer  moon  had  risen  and  filled  it  with 
mellow  light,  and  was  fast  hastening 
to  her  setting,  when  a  stroma  party  of 
police,  headed  by  their  officer,  and 
accompanied  by  the  nearest  magis- 
trate. Major  Walker,  turned  rapidly 
from  the  main  road  and  proceeded  up 
the  avenue  that  led  to  Barna.  They 
were  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
mansion,  when  the  foremost  man  of 
the  party  stumbled,  and  nearly  fell 
over  the  recumbent  figure  of  some 
person  whom  the  excessive  darkness, 
occasioned  by  the  thick  foliage  that 
overhung  the  pathway,  had  until  that 
moment  prevented  him  from  per- 
ceiving. 

•*  Who  is  here!"  exclaimed  the 
man,  as  he  grasped  the  figure,  which 
had  now  assumed  an  upright  posture, 
presenting  the  outline  of  a  very  tall 
female  enveloped  from  head  to  foot 
in  the  dark  blue  cloaks  worn  by  her 
class  in  Munster.  *'  Who  and  what 
are  you  ?  ** 

"  Wisha  I  only  poor  Nanse  the  for- 
tune-teller— a-ragal !  '*  was  the  reply, 
and  the  cloak  was  thrown  open,  and 
an  apron  exhibited  filled  with  a  goodly 
collection  of  herbs. 

**  (Go  on,  Corporal  White,  with  four 
men  to  the  house,  and  keep  guard  upon 
the  windows  until  we  jom  you ;)  and 
is  not  this  a  pretty  hour  for  you  to  be 
here  ?  **  said  the  officer,  '*  and  about  no 
good  either,  I  warrant.*' 

«'  Never  fear  that,  sir,"  rejoined  a 
policeman ;  "  no  time  will  do  Nanse 
but  ono  o*clock  o*  moonlight  ui^Uu  \a 


pick  her  herbs  for  pishoges  an*  charms, 
an*  all  that.*' 

"  Wisha,  God  bless  you,  Tim 
Kiely !  you  were  always  pleasant— let 
a  poor  woman  be  goin',  captain.*' 

**  Not  till  you  answer  one  question 
— how  long  have  you  been  here  ?  " 

"  Faiks,  an'  a  good  while,  your 
honour  ;  1  was  for  a  bit  o*  the  time  in 
the  orchard." 

*'  Did  you  observe  any  one  come  or 
go  this  way  ?  or  meet  a  stranger  abont 
the  house  to-night  ?  ** 

**  Haith  an*  i  did  so — I  won't  be 
telling  you  a  lie  at  this  hour  in  the 
mornin* ! " 
«  Who,  who?  what  kind  of  person?** 

'*  Yeh !  who  would  it  be  but  uui 
ye're  lookin*  for — don't  I  know  well 
what  ye're  about?" 

**  Where  is  he  then? — Out  with  it, 
woman,  at  once  — every  minute  is 
worth  a  guinea." 

"  If  it  is  then,  captain  jewel,  wouldn't 
you  be  afther  sharing  with  a  poor  crea- 
ture ?  —  Pay  me  weU/*  she  said, 
lowering  her  voice,  "  an*  1*11  tell  }*c 
somethin'  worth  knowing. ** 

**  Speak  it  out,  and  1  promise  yoa 
you  shall  be  rewarded,**  said  Major 
Walker — •*  Do  you  know  any  thing  of 
Lawlor?" 

''How  much  o*  the  four  hundred 
will  I  get,  Major?" 

"  Never  mind  the  woman !  '•  said  the 
officer  ;  *'  come  on.  Walker,  we  lose 
time.** 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Nanse,  "  I  de- 
pend upon  twenty  pound  at  least— 
twenty  goold  sov'rens.— I  saw  Lawlor 
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**  Where,  where  ?  " 

*'  Fastenin*  down  the  window  o* 
Miss  Ellen's  room  yondher  in  the  or- 
chard," said  the  hag,  "  jist  after  the 
clock  struck  ten." 

**  By  heaven  I  then,"  said  the  offi- 
cer, •*  he's  gone  long  since— he  would 
never  be  fool  enough  to  pay  so  long  a 
visit — let  us  dash  on,  however,  and 
search  the  house." 

<'  Old  Nugent  is  not  at  home,"  said 
Major   Walker;  "  .that  poor  girl  his 
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but  make  for  the  door  before  Peg  Ca- 
sey boults  it  aflther  me,  an*  ye  are  in 
without  a  bit  o*  noise,  an'  then  ye 
know  what  to  do  yerselves." 

The  party  advanced,  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  joined  their  companions,  who 
were  stationed  at  each  corner  of  the 
mansion.  After  having  disposed  a 
strong  guard  upon  the  windows  that 
opened  to  the  garden,  the  officer  with 
the  main  body  withdrew  to  some  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  house,  and  the 


daughter  is  in  miserable  health ;  and  if    spy  was  directed  to  perform  her  office. 


I  thought,  as  you  say,  that  this  dread- 
ful fellow  was  away  again,  I  would  not 
for  worlds  subject  her  to  the  scene 
I  witnessed  in  that  house  before. 

"  Promise  me  the  twenty  guineas," 
said  Nanse,  "  an*  Fll  soon  find  out  for 
you  whether  he's  in  the  house  or  no." 
"  Twenty  devils ! — you  shall  have  five 
guineas  in  the  morning  if  you  can  learn 
by  any  means  that  Lawlor  is  now  in 
Barna  House." 

**  Oh,  I'm  not  goin'  to  sell  my  soul 
for  five  guineas  yet,**  bartered  the  for- 
tune-teller ;  '*  make  it  ten^  an*  I'll  be 
thrue  to  you." 

"  It  s/iail  be  ten  if  we  make  him 
prisoner — if  we  seize  him  dead  or 
alive." 

•*  Well,  *tis  a  bargain.  TU  go  up 
to  the  house  an*  knock,  and  ax  fur  a 
dhrop  o*  vinegar  for  a  child  in  the  fe- 
ver, an*  never  fear  1*11  soon  get  in  ; 
the  girls  in  the  house  know  well  that 
they  daren't  face  Miss  Ellen  in  the 
mornin'  if  they  refused  to  let  a  body 
in  for  any  thing  they  want  for  a  sick 
person.*' 

"  But  still,  how  will  this  find  out 
what  we  want  to  know?  The  girls 
won't  tell  you." 

**  The  girls  don't  know  themselves. 
Peg  Casey  will  have  to  go  to  her  mis- 
thus*  for  the  key  o*  the  pantry,  an* 
won*t  I  have  my  ear  cocked  ?  If  she 
gets  into  Miss  Ellen's  room  without 
any  throuble  or  knockin*,  you  may  go 


Resolutely  Nanse  advanced  to  the 
door,  and^commenced  a  gen  tie  but  per- 
tinacious knocking,  from  Which  she 
did  not  desist  until  a  voice  was  heard 
to  enquire  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance. The  response  was  given  as 
Nanse  had  agreed  upon ;  she  was  ad- 
mitted, and  the  door  again  closed  and 
fastened. 

The  police  party  now  waited  with 
intense  anxiety  for  the  reappearance 
of  their  messenger,  upon  which  pro- 
bably depended  the  capture  of  a  cri- 
minal for  whose  apprehension  so 
large  a  sum  had  been  offered,  (the 
county  volunteering  to  double  the  Go- 
vernment reward,)  and  the  delay  in 
whose  detection  was  considered 
through  the  kingdom  an  imputation  on 
the  vigilance  of  the  local  authorities. 

Ten  minutes  had  hardly  elapsed 
when  the  door  of  Barna  House  was 
once  more  opened,  and  the  fortune- 
teller appeared.  With  joy  the  excited 
party  saw  her  turn,  as  she  had  precon- 
certed with  them,  to  the  right  of  the 
house,  and  enter  the  haggard.  At 
once  they  dashed  forward,  but  not  in 
time  to  anticipate  Peg  Casey  in  re- 
shutting  the  door,  which  they  found 
efiectually  secured.  They  loudly 
knocked,  and  demanded  entrance  ia 
the  king*s  name,  but  no  answer  was 
returned.  By  the  orders  of  Major 
Walker  the  guard  on  the  rear  of  the 
'house  was  now  reinforced,  so  as  to 


look  for  him  somewhere  else ;  but  if  prevent  all  possibility  of  escape  in  that 

the  door  is  locked,  an*  she  can't  get  direction,  and  the  men  in  front  were 

in  by  the  latch,  my  hand  to  ye  but  commanded    instantly  to    force    the 

ye're  made  men."  door. 

'*  Don*t  delay  an  instant  in  letting  But  the  doors  and  windows  of  an 
us  know  :  if  you  keep  us  waiting  we  opulent  fanner  in  a  retired  part  of  Ire- 
will  follow  you  into  the  house."           ^  land,  and  that  part  Tipperary,  possess 

"  Now  mind,"  said  Nanse,  "  that  a  provoking  stubbornness  and  obsti 


this  is  the  token : — ^if  Lawlor  is  within, 
1*11  come  out  and  go  away  np  by  the 
right-hand  side  o*  the  house  into  the 
haggard;    don*t  ye  stop  one  minnit. 


nacy,  that  it  would  sometimes  require 
the  energ-y  of  the  engineers  of  the 
Ghizni  gate  to  subdue.  Of  this  class 
was  the  one  in  question  ;  and  the  rage 
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of  its  anailanu  rose  in  proportiouto  the 
resistance  it  presented  to  tlicir  efforts 
to  break  it  open  ;  nor  was  it  until  a  full 
half  hour  liad  I'lapstKi,  and  a  temporary 
battering  train  nad  been  procured 
from  the  nearest  forg«»,  that  the  party, 
amidst  the  yellinfj^  of  dogs  and  the 
piercing  shrieks  of  wumen,  at  last  ef- 
fected an  entrance. 

"  Coward  1"  said  the  officer,  **  he 
might  have  struck  one  fair  blow  for 
his  life,  at  all  events/' 

Lights  were  procured,  and  every 
apartment  was  instantly  visited  At 
one  alone  they  met  a  fresh  delay.  It 
was  the  chamber,  the  servants  said,  of 
their  young  mistress.  To  this  the  officer 
liimself  proceeded  :  the  door  was  made 
fasit — he  imperatively  knocked  for  en- 
trance, but  receiving  no  reply,  he  di- 
rected it  to  \ie  forced.  But  even  here, 
when  the  slight  door  liad  given  way, 
the  entrance  was  blocked  up ;  the 
wliole  furniture  oftlie  apartment,  in- 
cluding a  heavy  old-fashioned  bed- 
stead (upon  which  the  lovely  inmate 
of  the  chamber  was  wont  to  repose) 
being  piled  across  it. 

The  police,  however,  soon  scram- 
bled through  these  impediments  ;  the 
lights  were  brought  forward,  and  gave 


TJie  Bt  idejroom  of  Barna, 
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to  view  the  fain  ting  form  of  EUen  Nu- 
gent stretched  upon  the  floor,  snppoit- 
ed  by  a  female  servant,  who,  apparent- 
ly unconscious  of,  or  unconcerned  A 
the  scene  before  her,  was  occupied  io 
chafing  the  burning  temples  of  her  mis- 
tress. But  the  room  contained  do  one 
else ;  and  the  disappointed  party  vere 
about  to  retire,  when  one  of  thein  per- 
ceived, by  the  chinks  in  a  partition,  tiut 
a  narruw  closet  was  attached  to  the 
room  :  he  eagerly  rushed  to  it,  opened 
it,  and  dragged  forward,  wrapped  in  an 
immense  fearnought  coat  and  slouched 
hat — Nanse  the  fbrtiine- teller. 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  describios  the 
scene  that  followed. 

"  Take  this  woman,"  said  Major 
Walker,  "  and  make  out  her  commioal, 
as  an  accomplice  after  the  deed*' 

"  With  iill  my  heart ! "  cried  Nawe 
— **  there  is  many  a  mile  between  (be 
poor  fellow  and  you  now  Majur; 
and  so  you  thought  I  was  goin'  to  sel 
the  blood  of  him  I  often  an'  often 
nursed  upon  my  knee  in  his  father's 
kitchen— God  rest  his  sowl  I  No— if 
he  war  twenty  times  the  unfortunaf 
he  is ! " 


VIL 


The  delicate  constitution  of  Ellen 
Nugent  never  recovered  the  repeated 
shocks  of  that  trying  and  terrible  night. 
On  awaking  from  the  long  swo^m  into 
which  she  had  not  fallen  until  the  loud 
knocking  of  the  police  for  admission  as- 
sured her  of  the  escape  of  Lawlor,  she 
was  seized  with  fever  and  delirium, 
which  threatened  for  several  days  a 
fatal  termination.  During  this  time  she 
raved  incessantly  about  her  unhappy 
husband,  whom  she  seemed  to  see 
constantly  by  her  side,  and  to  whose 
imaginar}'  entn>aties,  that  she  would  f\^ 
with  him  to  some  foreign  land, she  an« 
swered  with  expressions  of  the  most 
impassioned  devotion.  Sometimes  she 
fancied  she  behelil  him  in  the  hands  of 
justice,  and  prayed  and  supplicated  to 
be  allowed  to  watch  his  fate  and  share 
his  grave.      Her  disorder,   however, 

yielded  to  the  skill  of  the  physicians 

reason  again  assumed  its  control and 

she  once  more  became  rigidly  silent  re- 
specting the  name  and  tlie  ati'ection  for 
which  her  heart  was  breaking.  As  the 
lovely  autumnal  season  of  her  native 

i«bad  set  in  with  unusu»\  im\due«s,  '\t 


was  hoped  that  with  care  her  health 
would  be  re-established  ;  but  when 
winter  came,  symptoms  of  consumptka 
— a  disease  that  had  already  been  fiital 
to  more  than  one  of  her  family— ap- 
peared, and  it  whs  evident  that  her 
days  were  numbered.  The  sweet  pa- 
tient herself  was  the  first  to  feel  the 
conviction  ;  and  the  smile  of  satis- 
fied resignation  and  thankfulness  with 
wliicii  she  received  its  confirmation 
from  the  lips  of  the  physician,  showed 
that  Hope— that  last  seed  to  wither  in 
the  hearts  of  the  young  and  gentle- 
had  long  perished  in  hers.  **  Whtf 
have  I  to  do  with  earth  and  earthly 
things  ?"  site  said ;  «*  my  poor  old  father 
will  not  long  stay  after  me,  when  he 
misses  his  spoiled  Ellen  from  his  lonelj 
hearth — and  then  we  wdl  sleep  to- 
getluT  in  the  same  quiet  grave,  and  I 
shall  know  what  it  is  to  be  at  peace  at 
last.'*  Winter  passed  away — the  faint 
perfumes  of  the  early  llowers  of  spring 
arose  from  the  neglected  garden  ;  and 
ere  they  had  disappeared,  one  more 
frail  and  fair  than  they  Wiis  gathered  to 
iN\<i  d\3fi,\.,  _\\«x  iQLvti  lies  in  the  old 
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churchyard  of  Abbeyraahon ;  its  soft 
turf  18  ever  bright  and  greeoj  though 
the  rude  letters  on  the  stone  by  her 
gentle  head  are  fast  becoming  ille« 
gible:— i 

**  PKAlt  TOR  THE  SOUL  OF 
ELLEN , 

ONLY  DAUGHTEa  07  DAVID  NUGEffT 
OF  BABNA, 

MTHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE 

THE  2d  day  07  APRIL  182 1» 

AGED  NINETEEN  YEARS." 

«  «  «  * 

It  was  the  third  morning  after  her 
interment  that  Tom  Bush  entered  the 
guard-room  of  tlie  poKce  barrack  at 
Capfwrne,  where  lie  had  for  many 
months  been  obliged  to  reside  for  that 
protection  which  such  a  place  alone 
could  afford  in  Tipperary  to  an  informer 
*— of  all  miscreants  the  most  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  its  turbulent  and  fierce- 
spirited  peasantry.  He  had  occasion- 
ally, for  the  purpose  upon  which  his 
revengeful  spirit  was  bent,  been  per- 
mitted to  make  excursions  through  the 
country  in  the  disguise  of  a  mendicant — 
that  generally  assumed  by  his  degraded 
profession — carefully  contriving  to  con- 
ceal the  great  defect  by  which  he  was 
rendered  so  notorious,  beneath  his  ma- 
nifold and  ragged  habiliments,  and 
which  he  was  enabled  to  do  the  more 
securely  as  he  mostly  travelled  in  the 
night,  skulking  along  deserted  roads 
and  other  by- places,  in  his  visits  to 
thoseremote  mountain  fastnesses  where 
he  thought  there  was  any  likelihood  of 
furthering  the  object  he  had  in  view. 

**  WeHyboys!"  he  exclaimed,  in  an 
ezultuBgp  tone,  as  he  entered  the  room 
—around  the  ample  fireplace  of  which 
several  of  the  men  were  crowded — and 
proceeded  to  divest  himself  of  his  soil- 
ed and  tattered  outside  garments,  exhi- 
biting all  the  appearance  of  havings 
that  moment  returned  from  a  long  and 
weary  journey, — "  Well,  boys,  I  have 
him  at  last  I '' 

The  men,  with  a  simultaneous  im- 
pulse, jumped  up,  eagerly  enquiiing, 
««  Where— where  ?  " 

**  Never  mind,  I'm  jest  cum  from 
the  chief  * — he  knows  ail  about  it,  an' 
he'll  be  over  here  directly — only  let 
TO  be  ready  against  nightfall.  We'll 
have  a  long  journey  to  go,  an'  the 
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sooner  we  ^et  to  the  and  of  it  aforo 
the  moon  rises,  the  better." 

Further  than  this.  Bush  would  not 
be  communicative. 

Early  in  the  evening,  the  men  com. 
prising  the  little  force  stationed  al 
Capparue,  headed  by  their  officer,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Bush,  set  out 
upon  the  excursion.  By  their  start- 
ing so  early,  it  was  evident  their  desli- 
nation  was  a  distant  one.  They  were 
reinforced,  as  they  proceeded,  by  the 
men  at  two  stations  in  advance  on  their 
route.  As  night  darkened,  the  partj 
no  longer  confined  themselves  to  the 
main  roads  of  the  country,  but  struck 
forward  on  those  which  led  to  the 
mountains  by  the  least  oircuitoos 
routes.  This,  however,  rendered  their 
journey  tedious  and  fatiguing,  and 
would  have  made  it,  without  the  escort 
of  a  guide,  an  impracticable  one,  from 
the  nature  of  the  country  to  be  tra* 
versed.  The  paths,  for  the  most  ptsrtf 
lay  through  swampy  moorland,  and 
not  unfrcquently  across  vast  tracts  of 
bog,  where  all  traces  of  a  footway  dis- 
appeared  ;  and  where,  without  the  aid 
of  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
way,  a  single  step  to  the  right  or  left 
would  have  buried  the  whole  party  in 
the  deep  watery  slough  that  spreaa  £ur 
and  wide  around.  It  had  rained  hea- 
vily on  the  preceding  day,  which  served 
still  the  more  to  impede  their  exer^. 
tions,  and  a  sharp  spring  frosty  which 
was  setting  in,  made  the  slowness  of 
their  progress  doubly  irksome.  At 
length  they  crossed  the  chain  of  wild 
hills  that  divides  the  county  of  Tippe- 
rary, on  the  south,  from  that  of  Cork ; 
but,  despite  of  all  their  efforts,  the 
moon  had  long  risen  above  the  stu« 
pendens  range  of  the  Galty  mountains 
—through  which  their  road  now  wound 
— before  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
spot  which  their  officer  at  length  in- 
formed them  was  to  be  the  termination 
of  their  march — the  churchyard  of 
Abbeymahon.  They  could  see  it 
plainly  at  a  considerable  distance — the 
ruined  tower  of  the  Abbey,  and  the 
grey  walls  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
crowning  the  summit  of  a  lonely  hill 
directly  before  them,  and  glancing 
white  in  the  broadening  moon. 

On  approaching  the  place  they  halt- 
ed ;  and  Bush,  motioning  them  to  pre- 
serve unbroken  silence,  crept  stealthily 
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up  the  ancient  road  that  led,  by  a  wind- 
ing and 'steep  ascent*  to  the  burial- 
ground.  After  a  short  absence  he  re- 
appeared, and  beckoned  to  tlie  party  to 
follow.  Imitating  the  stealtiiy  pace  of 
their  conductor,  and  pressing  silently 
forward  wiiliout  waking  a  single  eclio 
by  their  tread,  they  reached  the  wall 
of  the  grave-yard,  outside  of  whicii  the 
officer  disposed  his  men  so  as  to 
form  an  unbroken  line  of  sentinels 
around  the  enclosure. 

Advancing  to  a  rude  stile  that  led 
into  the  cemetery,  the  spy  directed  the 
officer's  attention  to  a  scene  within  it, 
which, when  fully  comprehended  by  the 
spectator's  astonished  gaze,  made  the 
blood  run  tingling  and  freezing  through 
his  veins. 

By  the  side  of  Ellen  Nugent's  new- 
made  grave  sat  the  murderer  Lawlor, 
enclosing  in  his  arms  the  form  that 
had  once  comprised  all  earth's  love 
and  beauty  for  him,  and  which,  like  a 
miser,  with  mild  and  maniac  affection, 
he  had  unburied  once  more  to  clasp 
and  contemplate.  The  shroud  had 
fallen  from  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
upon  which  decay  hud  as  yet  made 
slight  impression.  The  delicate  head 
lay  reclined  upon  that  shoulder  which 
had  been  its  home  so  often,  and  over 
wliich  now  streamed  the  long  bright 
hair  like  a  flood  of  loosened  gold,  the 
wan  face  turned  up  to  his  as  if  it  still 
could  thrill  to  the  mad  kisses  in  which 
he  steeped  it,  while  he  had  twined  one 
of  the  white  arms  frantically  about  his 
neck. 

"  Ellen  I "  he  said,  "  Ellen,  speak 
to  your  murderer !  speak  to  him  who 
now  for  the  first  time  holds  you  to  his 
heart  without  one  answering  throb — 
without  one  word  from  those  lips  that 
never  allowed  me  to  kiss  them,  and 


kept  that  cheek  so  white,  before. 
Darling  I  remember  the  hour  in  the 
happy  summer-house  when  you  first 
pledged  your  faith  to  mine,  with  my 
lips  on  those  eyelids  that  all  the  warmth 
of  my  heart  will  never  waken  into  life 
again.  Remember  this,  and  say 
upon  this  grave,  that  you  forgive  the 
wretch  who  killed  you  because  he 
could  not  live  without  your  love ! " 

'*  Now*s  your  time,  captain,'*  whis- 
pered Bush,  "  this  is  the  second  night 
of  his  comin'  an'  takin'  her  up — give 
the  word  an*  we're  on  him." 

*•  Advance,  men!"  said  the  chief 
constable,  and  sprang  into  the  enclo- 
sure. 

Lawlor  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant 
—his  frenzied  eyes  glaring  with  the 
fierceness  of  a  roused  tiger — grasping 
a  carbine,  which  until  then  had  lain  un- 
perceived  with  the  mattock  and  other 
implements  he  had  used  in  opening  the 
grave.  The  moment  he  rose  he  saw 
Bush  advancing  with  the  officer — he  le- 
velled and  fired — and  fell  himself,  at  the 
same  instant,  dead  by  the  side  of  his 
unburied  bride.  One  of  the  men,  alarm- 
ed at  the  danger  to  which  his  officer  was 
exiH>sed,  h'ld  discharged  his  musket  at 
him  from  behind,  but  not  before  Bush, 
the  informer,  had  fallen  beneath  the 
unerring  aim  of  the  foe  he  had  betrayed. 

The  remains  of  Ellen  Nugent  were 
recommitted  to  the  earth.  An  inquest 
was  \\v\d  on  the  spot  upon  the  body  of 
her  husband,  and  a  report  thereof  trans- 
mitted to  Government.  Hugh  Law- 
lor was  the  last  of  his  family,  and  his 
corpse  was  unclaimed  by  friend  or  rela- 
tive ;  but  the  strangers  who  di^  his 
grave  did  not  venture  to  separate  ia 
death  the' hapless  pair  who  in  life  could 
never  be  united. 
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RAYMOND. 
CaAPTER  I. 


It  was  a  sad  day  for  Henry  Ray- 
mond^ when,  at  ten  years  of  ago,  he 
quitted,  for  the  first  time,  his  parents' 
roof  for  the  puhlic  grammar-school 
at  Belford-upon- Thames.  Being  her 
only  surviving  child,  and,  as  such, 
brought  up  by  his  mother  with  great 
tenderness,  he  deeply  felt  the  shock 
of  separation  from  her ;  and,  as  the 
post-chaise  rattled  along  the  high 
western  rpad,  his  father,  who  accom- 
panied him,  had  no  little  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  his  son's  spirits,  whose 
young  heart  quite  sunk  within  him 
at  the  idea  of  the  weeks  and  months 
that  might  elapse  before  ho  should 
again  see  his  mother.  Nor  is  this 
grief  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  the 
change  from  home  to  school,  where 
be  has  to  **  rough  it "  every  hour  of 
bis  life,  is,  to  a  susceptible  and  deli- 
cately-nurtured child,  as  painful  and 
startling  a  one  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  All  is  so  repulsive— so  un- 
like what  he  has  been  used  to !  The 
sky-blue  milk,  with  the  tiny  penny 
roll  for  breakfast;  the  half  cold  leg 
of  fat  Leicestershire  mutton,  washed 
down  with  indifferent  swipes,  for 
dinner;  the  thick  wedge  of  stale 
bread,  and  Lilliputian  allowance  of 
the  cheapest  cheese,  for  supper  ;  the 
loud  ringinfl;  of  the  school  bell  in  the 
morning,  that  rouses  you  from  a 
dream  of  home  to  the  drudgery  of 
syntax  and  prosody ;  the  awful  mas- 
ter, with  his  cane  and  birch,  cast- 
iron  Tisage,  and  thundering  voice; 
^e  tyrannical  fagging  system ;  tho 
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confinement  on  long  winter  evenings 
to  the  dim-lit,  uncarpeted  hall,  where 
^ou  have  to  fight  for  a  seat  by  the 
fireside  ;  the  hard  bed,  shared  per- 
haps with  a  bigger  boy,  who  doubles 
the  bolster  under  his  own  head,  bor- 
rows your  share  of  the  sheets  and 
blankets,  and  kicks  you  out  if  you  are 
so  unreasonable  as  to  remonstrate  ;— 
all  these,  to  say  nothing  of  various 
minor  miseries,  have  a  most  blighting 
effect  on  the  feelings  of  a  young  and 
sensitive  boy  ;  and  Henry  Raymond 
felt  them  so  acutely,  that,  for  nearly  a 
^fortnight  after  the  return  of  his  fa- 
ther to  London,  not  a  night  passed 
but  his  pillow  was  wet  with  tears. 

But  youth*s  sorrows,  like  April 
showers,  are  transitory ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  month  Henry  had  become 
tolerably  well  reconciled  to  his  lot. 
Being  endowed  with  a  quick  appre- 
hension and  retentive  memory,  his 
school  tasks  were  not  the  bugbears 
to  him  that  they  are  to  those  of  more 
limited  capacity.  He  mastered  them, 
when  he  pleased,  with  facility,  and 
consequently  soon  grew  into  favour 
with  his  masters ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  won  "  golden  opinions  "  from 
his  class-fellows  by  his  frankness,  his 
good-humour,  and  his  readiness  to 
assist  them  in  their  exercises.  As  his 
constitution,  though  sound,  was  deli- 
cate, he  did  not  enter  with  much 
avidity  into  the  usual  sports  of  boy- 
hood ;  but,  when  the  hours  of  study 
were  over,  ho  would  wander  alou^  li^ 
the  Tains  ol  %Xi  «X^«^  ^\!&^\^q\\<(sc^ 
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tho  play^rountl,  and  there  scat  him-    inas>  when    Henry  was  immcdialdr 


self,  with  some  favourite  vohuno  in 
hid  liaiiJf  or  else  remain  beliiiid  in  the 
fichool-room,  porin«j:  over  the  books 
in  the  well- stored   library.     In    this 


gent  back  to  school. 

From  this  period  a  striking  clii?^ 
took  place  in  his  character.  Hcvis 
no  longer  the  quiet,  studiou<,  contefr 


way  he  got  through  the  plays  of  plativo  buy  ho  bad  hitherto  been;  la 
Shdkspearo  and  Beaumont  and  Flet-  foreign  travel — which  has  alwijs,a 
cher,  books  of  voyages  and  travels  youth,  such  a  sudden  quickeoiog  ef- 
biographies,  histories  and  tran:»lationB  feet  on  tho  faculties— had  in vigoril- 
of  history  without  number.  Hut  his  ed  and  given  a  more  worldly  toat  to 
favourite  reading  was  that  which  ap-  his  intellect,  taught  him  relf-^oii- 
peals  to  the  imagination.  Poetry,  m  denre  by  enlarging'  the  sphere  of  U( 
particular,  exercised  quite  a  sp^li  over  observation,  and  furnished  him  witk 
him  ;  and  the  eifeet  thus  proiuieed,  at     that  tact  and  self-possession,  whkb, 

when  accompauied  by  a  buoyiDtu^ 
generous  spirit,  are  always  prine  ft 
vourites  in  the  social  circles.  Nor 
was  his  physical  nature  less  improred. 
His  countenance,  wont  to  wearahfi* 
guid  and  relaxed  expression,  was  Mr 
replete  with  energry  •  his  dark  eyt 
sparkled  with  animation,  and  histdEi 
well-proportioned  figure,   braced  by 


a  time  when  the  mind  is  um^t  stiscep- 
tible  of  impres»ions,  though  its  sofi- 
enin<:^  and  elevating  influence  was 
for  a  while  disturbed,  was  never  af- 
terwards eradicated.  Such  were  tho 
occupations  of  younp:  Raymond's 
leisure  hours.  His  elassieal  studies 
were  pursued  with  equal  zest ;  for  tho 
head  master,  who  was  a  eonsummato 


judge  of  character,  and  was  impress-    constant  rambles    among  the   Svisi 


ed  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  his 
capacity,  took  great  pains  to  call  forth 
his  energies  ;  so  that,  by  tho  time  he 
reached  his  sixteenth  year,  ho  had 
become  an  excellent  Latin  scholar, 
and  no  mean  proficient  in  the  glorious 
literature  of  (ireccc. 


mountains,  showed  that  he  wis  u* 
pable  of  undergoing  much  toil. 

This  change  iu  Kay  mood's  consti- 
tution induced  a  corresponding  ooe 
in  his  tastes  and  pursuits.  A  luvesf 
reading  ceased  to  form  the  prcdoini- 
nant  feature  of  his  character thoujk 


In  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year  a  he  still  read  hard  by  fits  and  start<- 

scvero  calamity  befell  him  in  the  loss  for  his  high  animal  spirits  required 

of  his  mother,  who  had  long  been  in  ruder  stimulants    than    books   conU 

a  declining  state  of  health,  and  died  furnish  him  with  ;  and  his  chief  ob- 

when  he  was  at  home  for  the  Easter  jcct  of  ambition  now  was  to  excel  bii 

holydays.     As  ho  took  this  bereave-  colleagues  in  all  athletic,  out-of  door 


mcnt  deeply  to  heart,  the  elder  Kay- 
mond,  whose  mind — though  not  usu- 
ally accessible  to  the  tenderer  emo- 
tions— was  also  much  disturbed  by  it, 
resolved  on  a  change  of  scene  forliim- 
self  and  son ;  and  accordingly  they 
crossed  over  to  the  Continent,  tra- 
versed a  great  portion  of  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  mixing  as 
much  as  possible  in  society,  especially 


at  Paris,  riorcnce,  and  Lausanne,  at  gained  except  by  unflinching  coura|C 

each  of  which  places  they  remained  and  continuous  energy,  and  against  t 

nearly   two  mouths ;   and    returned  host  of  jealous  competitors, 

home  to  London  shortly  after  Christ-  « 


exercises.  He  would  be  aut  Cmttt 
out  Nullus-^xhbX  is  to  say,  cock  if 
the  walk  or  nothing — the  best  crick- 
eter, skater,  boxer,  &c.,  in  the  whok 
school;  and  tho  pre-eminence  ftr 
which  ho  thirsted  was  at  length  eoi- 
ccded  to  him,  though  not  witbool 
many  a  severe  struggle  ;  for  a  pubtk 
school  is  an  epitome  of  the  gieit 
world,  where  no  distinction  is  to  be 


Chapter  II. 


Tho  Belford  playground  formed 
a  sort  of  table-land,  which  swelled 
gradually  up  from  an  extensive  range 
of  meadows,  through  which  flowed  the 
Thames,  and  was  terminated  at  ono 
end  by  the  old-fashioned  school- 
hoiue^  OLd  on  the  other  by  ftom^  oiq- 


nastic  ruins,  and  an  artificial  greet 
mound,  round  which  ran  a  brick  wall 
with  a  broad  dry  ditch  at  its  base 
On  thb  mound  stood  three  magnifi- 
cent elm- trees,  and  from  its  sumnit 
— as,  indeed,  from  eyery  other  psit 
qC  ihQ  eUvated  ^ygiQund— a  tpw 
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did    fiew  waM   commanded   of  the    fellow  by  name  Jenkins^ '^  we  must  lick 
neighbouring  countrj>  and  particu*    the  snobs  off." 


larly  of  some  high  chalk  clifis,  which 
rose  precipitously  from  the  ri?er,  in 
the  immediate  Ticinity  of  a  picturesque 
▼Hinge  about  three  miles  distant  from 
Belford.  From  the  beauty  and  con- 
Tcnience  of  its  site — it  was  just  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town«  and  must  ori- 


**  Tiiat's  easier  said  nor  done,**  ob« 
served  Don  Rat. 

**  Nonsense/'  rejoined  Henry^  "  a 
dozen  uf  us  are  a  match  for  a  hundred 
of  tliem." 

«*  May  bo'so  ;  howsomeycr  it's  no 
affair  of  mine;**  and  having  so  said. 


ginaUy  have  formed  part  of  the  abbey  and  disposed  of  a  great  portion  of  his 
gardens^ — this  playground,  or  rather  cudgels^  at  his  own^  by  no  means  mo- 
the  portion  of  it  nearest  the  ruins,  was  dcst,  valuation*  Don  Kat  shuffled  off 
a  frequent  resort  of  the  lower  classes  the  playground^  with  the  intention, 
of  Belford ;  and  fairs,  twice  a- year,  if  possible,  of  getting  rid  of  the  re« 
were  held  on  it,  infinitely  to  the  an-  maindcr  of  his  stock  among  the  bcUl- 
noyance  of  the  boys,  who  considered  gerents  of  his  own  order. 
it  as  their  own  exclusive  property.  The  next  day  being  a  half-holy  day. 
Numerous,  in  consequence,  were  their  there  was  amplo  time  for  preparation, 
quarrels  with  the  **  snobs  *'— as  they  Raymond,  as  commander-in-chief,  as- 
pcrtly  styled  the  invaders — and  on  all  sembled  all  his  disposable  forces,  con- 
these  occasions,  on  one  of  which  ho  sisting  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
achieved  the  high  honour  of  a  broken  boys  ranging  from  fourteen  to  eight- 
head,  Raymond  was  ever  foremost  to  ecu  years  of  age,  in  the  centre  of  the 
distinguish  himself.  playground ;  appointed  Jenkins  stan- 
One  autumnal  aflternoon  when,  the  dard- bearer,  and  was  proceeding  to 
day*8  tasks  at  an  end,  the  boys  were  all  enforce  on  his  troops  the  necessity  of 
out  on  the  playground,  a  fellow,  well  their  keeping  close  together  in  action, 
known  by  the  appropriate  nickname  when  loud  shouts  were  heard,  and  pro- 
of Don  Rat,  came  among  them  with  sently  a  mob  of  cricketers  came  round 
a  bundle  of  stout  ash-sticks  undur  his  the  corner  from  the  town.  The  mo- 
arm.  This  gouius  picked  up  a  pre-  ment  the  boys  caught  sight  of  them, 
carious  subsistence  by  going  about  the  they  gavo  three  stunning  cheers, 
country  selling  ballade,  and  frnit,  and  which,  reaching  the  head-master's 
alking- sticks  ;  and  when  this  sort  of  ears,  he  threw  up  his  study  window. 


biisinesB  was  slack,  by  «  snapping  up,*' 
like  Autolycus,  **  unconsidered  tri- 
fles." Scamp  though  he  was.  he  was 
■omethiog  of  a  favourite  with  the 
school,  for  he  was  fund  of  mischief, 
which  he  loved  disinterestedly  fur  its 
own  sake,  sang  a  capital  song,  and 
was  no  small  proficient  in  mimicry. 
On  his  approach,  many  of  the  hovs, 
among  whom  was  Raymond,  hurried 
up  to  havo  a  chat  with  him,  when 
he  informed  them — for  he  was  an 
inveterate  newsmonger,  and  knew  all 
the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood — that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  townsmen 
on  the  morrow  evening  to  have  a  crick- 
et-match on  the  playground. 

•*  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Don?"  en« 
quired  Raymond. 

•'  Cock  sure,  sir  ;  I  heerd  some  on 
'em  a  discoursing  on  the  afi^'air,  as  I 
were  passing  along  the  market- place 
last  Wednesday  night." 

"  Humph,"  replied  Henry,  scnten- 
tiously,  "  then  wo  must  pitch  into 
them,  geraU — that's  all, " 

''  Ye§,  jes/*  said  one  of  Raymond's 
Brdettt  adoilren  and imitaton,  a  young 


and  seeing  at  a  glance  how  matters 
stood,  called  his  pupils  about  him, 
and  severely  remonstrated  with  them 
on  their  audacity  in  disobeying  his 
repeated  injunctions,  by  attempting  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  the  townsmen. 
He  was  going  on  in  this  strdn,  when 
Raymond,  who  was  one  of  his  favour- 
ites, and  was  apt  to  presume  on  it, 
apprehensive  that  the  glorious  fun 
would  be  spoiled,  took  advantage  of 
an  observation  let  fall  by  the  doctor, 
to  the  effect  that,  if  they  persisted  in 
their  design  to  assault  the  mob,  they 
would  most  assuredly  bo  given  in 
charge — to  shout  wiih  his  utmost 
force  of  lungs — "  Gents,  the  doctor 
says  we  may  charge — hurrah  I " 

"  Hurrah  for  the  charge !  "  cho- 
rused the  youngsters,  flourishing  their 
cudgels  above  their  heads,  and  instant- 
ly precipitated  themselves  in  a  com- 
pact phalanx  on  the  enemv,  some  of 
whom  were  busy  pitching  the  wickets, 
while  olUcrs "«  w^  Vo^vaw^  >a:^  \^\  ^^^n^ 
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tlieir  mother  earth,  \vhich  so  surprised  tcristic  of  hU  peculiar  idiosynenij. 
and  alarmed  the  rest,  that  they  fled  in  At  the  Lent  AssizeSf  it  was  the  doc- 
disorder  to  the  mound  which  ,1  have  tor's  custom  to  grant  his  senior  cljaa 
already  described,  scrambled  up  the  a  whole  holyday,  in  order  thitthef 
ditch,  scaled  the  wall,  and  then  rallied  might  attend  the  trials  in  the  town- 
in  a  body  on  the  summit.  Hither  hail,  and  so  get  some  iittlo  insiriit  into 
they  were  immediately  followed  by  the  mode  of  administering  the  lawi  of 
the  impetuous  striplings ;  but  those  the  country.  This  holyday,  however, 
who  reached  the  mound  first,  being  was  not  often  applied  to  the  purpoca 
staggered  by  the  difficulties  of  the  for  which  it  was  granted ;  for,  except 
position,  halted  beside  the  ditch,  till,  on  very  extraordinary  occasions,  the 
Raymond  coming  up,  restored  their  boys  never  honoured  the  courts  with 
courage  by  rushing  across  it,  and  their  presence,  preferring  instead,  to 
mounting  the  wall  amid  a  desperate  go  out  sailing  or  rowing  on  the 
discharge  of  stones  and  bricks,  flung  Thames,  or  driving  or  riding  alon; 
down  on  him  by  the  besieged.  the  high-road.  About  a  week  preri* 
While  this  was  going  forward,  the  ous  to  the  holding  of  one  of  Chew  is- 
doctor,  alarmed  for  the  integrity  of  sizes,  it  was  proposed  to  Raymond,  bj 
his  pupils*  skulls,  which  frequent  rows  his  friend  Jenkins,  to  drive  over  in  t 
of  this  sort  had  convinced  him  were  by  tandem  to  Windsor.  The  propoii- 
no  means  brickbat  proof,  despatched  tion  was  of  course  acceded  to ;  but  nn- 
an  elder  brother  of  one  of  his  buys,  a  luckily  there  was  one  serious  obatacle 
young  Irish  ensign  of  dragoon.s,  who  in  the  way  of  its  execution — neither 
chanced  to  be  dining  with  him,  tu  the  of  the  would-be- whips  could  summon 
scene  of  action  in  tlie  capacity  ofpaci-  up  more  than  twelve  shillings,  and  the 
licator  I  This  officer  set  out  on  his  sum  demanded  for  a  day*s  hire  of  the 
mission  with  the  sincercst  desire  to  vehicle  was  exactly  one  guinea!  In 
restore  peace  ;  but,  alas !  on  reaching  this  exigency,  Henry,  rendered  in- 
the  mound,  where  the  besiogors  and  veutivo  by  necessity,  bethought  lum 
besieged  were  busy  in  strenuons  con-  of  turning  his  attention  to  a  Greek 
flict,he  could  not  resist  the  strong  in-  play,  by  mastering  the  difficulties  of 
clination  ho  felt  to  tako  an  active  which  ho  knew  he  could  obtain  the 
shiiro  in  the  skrimmage  ;  so,  yielding  required  sum  ;  for  the  doctor,  in  order 
at  onre  to  the  tcinptatloii,  he  sniitchcd  to  stimulate  their  love  of  study,  wasio 
a  cudgel  from  the  hands  of  the  lad  the  habit  of  rewarding  his  pupils  br 
who  stood  nearest  him,  nnd  placing  money  for  whatever  voluntary  wort 
himself  beside  Kaymond,  wlio  was  they  did  out  of  school  hours six- 
cheering  on  his  troops  in  the  very  pence  a  page,  for  instance,  for  repeat- 
thick  of  the  battle,  he  drummed  away  ing  passages  from  the  best  clas^ 
upon  the  enemy's  heads  and  shoulders  French  or  English  authors  ;  ten  sbil- 
with  a  heartiness  of  purpose  that  lings  for  construing  a  book  of  Homer, 
proved  him  to  be  a  p  icidcator  of  true  a  comedy  of  Terence,  or  an  oration 
Irish  growth.  of  Cicero ;  and  a  guinea  for  a  play  of 

After  a  lively  and  well-sustained  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  or  Euripidi'.<. 

affair  of  about  half-an-hour,  towards  Bent   on   jiutting   his  project  into 

the  close  of  which  Henry  was  hurled  execution,  and  seeing  no  other  wavuf 

from  the  mound  into  the  ditch,  where  accomplishing  it,  Henry  resolved'  on 

he  narrowly  escaped  the  enviable  dis-  setting  to  work  at  a   Greek  tragedy  ; 

tinction  of  a  broken  neck,  the  snobs  an{l  getting  up  by  daybreak  on  a  mild 

took  to  fliglit ;  tho  school  banner,  fa-  March  morning,  he  commenced  opcr- 

shioned  out  of  his  own  pillow-case,  ations  on  tho  Pha«nissa?,  which,  be- 

which  ho  had  previously  cribbed  for  sides  being  one  of  the  longest  plav5  of 

the  purpose,  was  planted  by  the  stan-  Euripides,  contains  ono  or  two  choral 

<lard-bearer,  Jenkins,  on  tho  walls  of  passages  as  stiff  as  the  abstrusest  bits 

tho  mound ;  and  a  few  days  after-  of  Piadar,     Urged  on  by  the  strong 

wards,  Raymond,  in  imitation  of  Tyr-  pressure  of  the  case,  ho  laboured  hanl, 

taius,  celebrated  the  victory  in  an  ir-  with  the  sole  aid  of  his  Hederick,  and 

regular  dithyrambic,  which  produced,  occasional  reference  to  the  l«-ime,para- 

as  newspapers  say,  "  an  intense  sen-  phrastic  version  of  Potter;  and,  by 

sation  "  throughout  the  sc\\oo\.  (i\Tvxv<iiAvKv<i,W^  ^^^. vVvx^^i^U  one-  thiii 

M7  hero's  next  exploit,  l\\oug\\  oi  o^VvXsVaj&V.  M<&t  ^  l«^  XilvaVv  x&ss^^ 

a  dUforent  nature,  was  ccjuaAly  cWtaQ-    iv^%  ol  wi\\xv^T^^i>C\^vJa\'ii\^^^\tt«Mk^ 
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ho  rose  from  tablo  and  resumed  hb 
irork ;  and«  after  twelve  hours  inces- 
sant application,  accomplbhed  it  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  tho 
evening,  when  he  repaired  to  tho  doc- 
tor's study,  was  subjected  to  a  rigid 
examination,  and  finally  rewarded 
with  his  guinea ! 

Having  thus  secured  the  viaticum^ 
Le  sought  out  the  enraptured  Jenkins, 
and  ofi'  they  both  set,  lute  as  was  the 
hour,  into  town,  at  the  riik — in  the 


at  Windsor,  whose  main  streetf  to  tho 
great  horror  of  its  pacific  pedestrians, 
they  entered  at  a  gallop  to  the  sound 
of  a  key. bugle,  and  immortalized 
tliemsclves  by  the  scientific  stylo  in 
whicli  they  turned  into  tho  "  Christo- 
pher'* at  Kton,  wliieh,  forty  years  ago 
— the  period  to  which  this  tale  refers 
— was  far  from  being  the  fine  hotel 
which  it  now  is.  Thus  passed  myhoroV 
time,  varied  by  intervals  of  hard  study, 
till  hobi'camu  what  is  called  '<  captain 


event  of  their  being  detected  *'  out  of  of  tho  sciiool,*'  when  he  was  imme- 

bounds** — of  a  ferocious  flagging —  diately  di>patchod  to  the  University, 

engaged  the  tandem,  which  they  or-  there  to  be  hu  owu  master,  at  an 

dercd  to  be  in  waiting  for  them  at  tho  age  when  he  most  stood  in  need  of 

head  of  a  lane  leaduig  off  the  Belford  strict  survcillaucc. 
h]gh*road,  and  spent  a  delightful  day 


Ch AFTER  III. 


Despite  Gibbon's  assertion  to  tho 
contrary,  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
commonplace  remark,  that  our  school- 
days arc  the  happiest  of  our  lives.  At 
no  other  period  is  the  capacity  of  en- 
joyment so  much  on  the  alert  within 
us,  or  its  materials  drawn  frum  so 
many  sources.  With  manhood  comes 
a  cousciousness  of  responsibility,  deep- 
ening as  years  steal  on  us,  regulating 
our  feelings  by  the  square  and  rule  of 
discretion,  and  qualifying  the  pleasure 
of  to-day  by  the  thought  of  to-mor- 
row. But  in  boyhood  there  is  no  such 
drawback  on  happiness.  Impulse 
prompts  us  to  unleavened  enjoyment. 
We  have  no  past  to  regret,  no  future 
to  di:>trust.  The  present  is  all-in-all 
with  us ;  and  if  we  ever  venture  to 
look  beyond,  it  is  with  the  eye  of  hope, 
who  spreads  before  us  a  prospect 
steeped  in  the  hues  of  Paradise.  Then 
the  friendships  which  we  form  at  this 
sunny,  unreflecting  season !  how  dis- 
interested their  character— how  enthu- 
siastic the  spirit  that  suggests  them ! 
They  seem  entwined  with  our  very 
heart-strings;  but, alas !  they  are  mere 
impulses,  generous  but  short-lived, 
that  fade  and  becomo  extinct  as  ex- 
perience -dawns  on  tho  mind.  En« 
gaged  in  after  years  too  much  with 
onrselves  to  bestow  a  thought  on 
others,  our  attention  is  solely  occupied 
in  bustling  through  the  crowd  that 
every  where  checks  our  progress. 
Though  we  see  the  friend  of  our  youth 
pressed  and  trodden  down  beneath  our 
feet,  we  gaze  with  iadiffereuce  at  tho 
sig^bt^    Perhaps  at  thsit  moment  a  re- 


collection of  past  times  dims  our  eyes. 
But  the  crowd  thickens — tho  trouble 
and  hazard  of  interference  increase ; 
80  wo  just  cast  a  cautious  glance  about 
us,  sigh  out  <*  poor  fellow,'*  and  then 
pass  on,  leaving  the  object  of  our  e«u'ly 
love  to  peri;)h  or  escape,  as  may  hap- 
pen. Such  is  human  nature !  The 
affections  of  the  heart,  like  streams 
flowing  on  towards  the  sea,  roll  awhile 
iu  difiercnt  channels,  but  are  all  at 
last  centred  and  swallowed  up  in  self. 
Tills,  however,  was  a  stern  truth 
which  Raymond  had  yet  to  experience. 
At  present  he  knew  and  felt  uothing 
but  that  he  was  about  to  bid  aiiou  to 
a  place  where  he  had  spent  many 
happy  years,  which  had,  iu  fact,  been 
'  a  sort  of  home  to  him  ;  for  his  fikther 
— a  cold,  reserved  London  merchant, 
whose  every  thought  and  feeling  were 
monopolized  by  business — had,  since 
his  mother's  death,  shown  him  but  little 
active  kindness. 

It  v/as  in  the  October  term  thai 
Henry  quitted  Helford  for  Cambridge, 
and  entered  himself  of  Peter  house. 
Iliii  conduct,  for  the  first  six  or  eight 
weeks,  was  as  orderly  as  could  be  de- 
sired. Ho  was  punctual  in  his  atten- 
dance at  chapel,  hall,  and  lectures, 
and  iu  his  leisure  hours  assiduously 
cultivated  the  Belfes  Lcltres.  But  his 
natural  vivacity  of  temperament  soon 
caused  him  to  tire  of  this  regular  mode 
of  life.  His  daily  attendance  at  col- 
lege lectures,  in  particular,  went  sadly 
agaiusl  lV\e  ^toavv  •,  lov  \\^  V^^  isw  >^- 
Bolulc  \\alTcA  Q^  v\\^vi^^t\.  ^^siv««^^ 
and  UiougYv  \io  uxi»i^^^  ^-^  ^^w^  ^ 
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far  at  the  ^  ass's  bridge**  in  EacUd,     Thompsmi  teUs  me  tbo  CathednTi 


yet  be  stuck  fast  there«  like  BuDyaii*s 
Pilgrim  in  tbe  Slough  of  Despond. 
Being  thus  shut  out  from  all  chance 
of  acquiring  high  academical  distinc- 
tion— for  in  those  days  the  system 
pursued  at  Cambridge  was  by  no 
means  so  liberal  as  it  is  now — he  aban- 
doned all  idea  of  hard,  continuous 
study,  and  determined  to  enlist  among 
the «!  irtkxtt,  or  non-reading  men  of  the 
university.  In  this  determination  he 
was  strengthened  by  his  old  friend 
and  school-fellow,  Jenkins — a  silly, 
good-natured  young  man,  with  a  rosy 
expanse  of  countenance,  always  on  the 
grm^who  arrived  at  Cambridge  at 
the  end  of  tho  Christmas  vacation,  and 
soon  began  to  influence  Raymond's 
actions  by  his  animal  spirits,  his  un- 
assuming temper,  and  his  ardent  love 
of  a  frolic. 

**  Harry,"  said  this  ingenious  and 
enlightened  freshman,  as  the  two 
friends  encountered  each  other  one 
eold  winter  morning  in  the  pease-mar- 
ket, "  you  must  come  and  wine  with 
me  to-day;  you  must  indeed.  I'll 
take  no  excuse.  There  will  be  some 
capital  fellows  to  meet  you — Potts  of 
Trinity — Lloyd  of  Jesus — fine  fellow 
Lloyd ;  such  a   voice  I  sings  like  a 


well  worth  looking  at ;  and  we  can  get 
a  capital  dinner  at  the  Geoi^e^  for  it's 
tho  inn  where  all  the  parsons  put  up.** 

"  Well,  for  this  once,"  replied  Heiuy, 
slyly,  *'  I  don*t  much  mind  sacrificiog 
duty  to  inclination.  But  remember, 
I  won't  have  it  drawn  into  a  prece- 
dent ;  for  it*s  highly  indecorous  to  be 
tossing  off  heel-taps  among  a  let  of 
hardened  reprobates,  when  one  shoold 
bo  seated  alone  in  one's  study,  erecting 
an  isosceles  triangle  on  a  given  straight 
line.  I  can  hardly  reconcile  it  tu  niy 
conscience,  I  assure  you." 

'«Hahl  hah  I  I  wish  Thompsoa 
was  by  to  hear  you.  He  does  so  reliih 
a  bit  of  fun." 

■   <<  What  time  do    you    commeoce 
operations?" 

"  Early,,  say  four  o'clock,  for  we 
shall  have  a  good  deal  of  business  to 
get  through.  I've  just  laid  in  a  fnrsh 
stock  of  Timmins's  best  port ;  but 
I  must  not  stay  chatting  here,  for  I're 
an  appointment  at  twelve  with  PolU 
at  Chesterton,  and  it*s  now  past  eleven ; 
so,  adieu  till  four,  Harry,  and  be  £ure 
you  don't  forgot  to-morrow." 

Punctual  to  tho  hour,  Raymond 
made  his  appearance  at  Jeukin«*i 
rooms,  where  he  found  a  snug  partj 


nightingale  ;  you  may  hear  him  half  of  eight  assembled  ;  and  among  them 
down  Trumpington  Street — Thomp-  the  illustrious  Thompson,  a  jollj? 
son  of  Christ's ;  I'm  sure  you'll  like     rough-hown,  stout-built  fellow,  bear- 


Thompson  ;  he's  a  charming  boxer, 
and  so  fond  of  a  row  !  Then,  too,  he's 
got  such  a  beautiful  collection — quite 
a  museum — of  knockers,  bcU-handlos, 
ptrcet-lamps,  and  wooden  highlauders, 
all  carried  off  by  himself.  I  declaro 
he*8  quite  a  credit  to  the  univerjiity, 
and  1  think  myself  most  fortunate  in 
knowing  him." 

"  I've  no  doubt  Thompson  is  all  you 
say,  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  meet 
him." 

"  Why  not :" 

"  Because,"  added  Raymond  grave- 
ly, "  I've  promised  to  get  the  whole 
of  Simpson*s  Euclid  by  heart,  and 
repeat  it,  word  for  word,  at  lecture 
to-morrow.  I'm  sure.  Jinks,  you're 
too  much  of  a  man  of  honour  to  wish 
mo  to  break  my  promise." 

•'  O  Lord  I  O  Lord,  how  good  I 
That's  so  liko  you  I  Just  tho.  same 
fellow  you  were  at  Belford.  But, 
joking  apart,  you  really  must  come, 
and  we'll  mako  a  nigUt  o(  \l  *,  a\\(\  Vo- 
morrow,  if  the  frust  \\oV\i*,  wvAWvanc 
our    ioiiif-talkcd    of    sWaIo  1«j    VAv. 


ing  no  slight  resemblance  to  the  fig- 
ure-head of  a  Newcastle  collier.  This 
remarkable  biped  was  famous  for  hii 
practical  jukes,  and  had  recently 
achieved  an  undying  celebrity  for  the 
skill  with  which  he  had  cnnt rived  to 
tie  two  tutors  of  Trinity  together  U 
the  coat-tails,  while  they  were  stand- 
ing side  by  side  in  Trumpinjrton 
Street,  starinpf  up  at  a  comet  which 
was  then  nightly  visible  in  the  hea- 
ven<.  This  difficult,  and in  lesi»  sci- 
entific hands — impracticable  achievi*- 
ment,  he  of  course  looked  on  as  liis 
chff'd'Kuvre ;  and  when  Raymond 
was  made  acqnainted  with  it,  he  felt, 
with  a  blush  of  conscious  inferiority, 
that  ho  had  yet  much  to  learn  ctv  h« 
could  hope  to  become  a  Thompson ! 

After  the  bottle  had  made  about  a 
dozen  rounds  of  the  table,  its  elleols 
soon  manifested  themselves;  and  by 
the  time  some  thirteen  or  fuurtci-n 
corks  had  been  drawn,  the  experienced 
'VVvow\Y%^x\  was  the  only  one  <if  the 
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peraoce  society.  One  mercurial  young 
freshman  threw  up  the  window,  de- 
Bjfite  the  intense  cold,  and  amused 
himself  by  taking  aim  at  the  peoplo 
below  him  with  nuts  and  apples ;  an- 
other, who  was  rather  sparingly  en- 
dowed with  brains,  kept  telling  the 
same  story  four  or  five  times  over ;  a 
third,  while  endeavouring  to  show 
himself  particularly  sober,  disappeared 
under  the  table,  where  he  full  fast 
asleep,  and  was  accommodated  with  a 
pair  of  cork    mustaches,    the  coal- 


headache^  which  I  attribute  to  early 
rising  ;"  and  so  saying,  Jenkins  made 
a  vigorous  attack  on  the  broiled  fowls, 
tongue,  ham,  &c.,  which  the  gyp  had 
just  placed  on  the  table ;  and  which, 
with  the  addition  of  a  strong  cup  of 
green  tea,  with  about  a  thimbleful  of 
brandy  in  it,  soon  completed  bis  and 
Kaymond's  restoration.  After  break- 
fast the  friends  sallied  down  to  the 
fields  near  Sapsford's  boat-house,  and 
thence  started  on  their  novel  skating 
expedition.     The  day  was  bright,  but 


scuttle  for  a  pillow,  and  a  fragment  of    intensely  cold  ;    the    clouds    floated 


Jenkins's  silk  gown  for  a  nightcap ; 
and  a  fourth,  snatching  up  tho  tongs, 
rushed  out  of  tho  room  in  a  perfect 
paroxysm  of  pugnacity !  This  effer- 
vescing gownsman  was  immediately 
followed  by  tho  rest  of  the  party,  2tnd 
an  energetic  street  row  commenced, 
like  that  which  has  been  described 
with  such  graphic  skill  in  Reginald 
Dalion,  It  was  soon,  however,  put  a 
stop  to  by  the  timely  apparition  of  tho 
proctor  and  his  bull-dogs;  and  tho 
belligerents  proceeded  in  a  budy  to- 
wards Castle- end,  where,  at  Thomp- 
son's suggestion,  they  tore  off  a  pla- 
card of  '*  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,'* 
from  a  girls*  school  near  the  turnpike, 
and  aflixed  it  on  the  great  gates  of 
Trinity  I 

When  Jenkins  called  next  morning 
on  Raymond,  he  found  him  looking 
exceedingly  dismal.  His  hand  shook, 
his  head  ached,  and  his  cheeks  were 
as  yellow  as  a  daffodil.  *'  Well, 
Harry,'*  said  the  former,  "what  do 
you  think  of  Thompson  ?  *' 

«*  Oh  I  a  decent  fellow  enough.** 
<'  Ye8»  and  what  astonishing  abili- 
ties !     Do  you  know  what  he  did  after 
you  left  us  last  night?     Kissed  old 

T ,  the  tutor,  by  mistake  I    Seeing 

him  come  waddling  along  in  his  black 
gown,  ho  mistook  him  for  a  clergy- 
man's widow,  and  insisted  on  a  cbasto 
salute,  if  only,  as  he  said,  to  show  his 
respect  for  the  cloth.  The  old  fellow 
roared  'murder,'  just  as  if  ho  were 
having  his  throat  cut ;  upon  which  wo 
all  took  to  our  heels,  and  knocked  up 
a  friend  at  Barnwell,  who  gave  us 


high  in  heaven ;  the  dew  hung  un- 
melted  on  the  thistle's  beard ;  and  tho 
frosted  grass  in  the  meadows  that 
stretch  along  tho  rivor*s  southern 
bunk,  gave  out  a  sharp,  crackling 
sound  as  the  ploughman  crushed  it 
beneath  his  tread.  Swiftly  and  cheer- 
ily  tho  two  Cantabs  flew  along  tho 
smooth,  leaden  surface  of  tho  Camt 
which  here  bears  the  closest  possible 
rcsemblanco  to  a  Dutch  canal,  and  ii 
about  as  alert  and  lively  in  its  move* 
ments ;  experiencing  the  highest  sense 
of  animal  enjoyment  as  afresh,  north-- 
east wind  blow  right  against  them. 

When  tliey  had  accomplished  near- 
ly a-third  of  their  journey,  thoy  came 
to  a  small  village,  on  whose  outskirts 
stood  a  pretty  cottage  in  the  centre  of 
a  flower-garden,  about  two  hundred 
yards  or  so  from  the  river.  Just  at 
Raymond  passed  it-— his  companion 
was  some  distance  in  advance — two 
ladies  appeared  at  the  garden-gate# 
where  they  stood  for  a  few  minutes  as 
if  considering  what  direction  they 
should  take  for  a  walk.  On  catching 
sight  of  these  fair  strangers,  Henry 
moderated  his  pace,  and  cast  a  soruti- 
uizing  glance  towards  them ;  but  the 
distance  at  which  they  stood  prevented 
him  from  distinguishing  more  than 
that  one  stooped  considerably  and 
wore  spectacles,  and  that  the  other 
tall,  slender,  and    graceful    in 


was 


figure,  whence  he  sagely  inferred  that 
they  were  mother  and  daughter,  and 
ft'lt  strongly  disposed  to  believe,  also^ 
that  the  latter  was  a  remarkably  pretty 
girl.     Impressed  with  this  agreeable 


some  devilled  kidneys  and  a  bottle  of    notion,  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 


Madeira,  which  soon  set  us  all  to 
rights.** 

"  Yet  you  look  a  little  out  of  sorts. 
Jinks,  for  all  that.** 

"  Who,  1?  Never  was  better  in 
my  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 


tion — oh !  the  exquisite  self-conceit  of 
youth! — of  showing  off;  and  accord- 
ingly, instead  of  pursuing  his  course^ 
he  began  cutting  a  variety  of  figures 
on  the  ice,  now  rolling  on  the  v\\\dA 
edge,  aivd  WQW  >«\\\t\Y^^  wisstfsa^^^^- 
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It  on  the  spread-eagle,  with  an  ease  the  Quarter^  lUmew  tdckin^  oatiC 

and  elegance  that  he  felt  poranaded  their  coat-pocket ;  and  wlien  they  Hop 

were  irresistible.  to  coDTerse/  or  rather  to  drone  like 

Thus  was  he  occupied,  when  sud-  cockchafers,  they  bare  a  horrid  trick 

denlj,  just  as  he  was  advancing  with  a  of  catching  each  other  by  the  buttoa- 

long  graceful  sweep  towards  the  bank,  hole  I 

nearly  opposite  the  gate  where  tho  Yet  dull  as  it  is,  to  a  degree  border- 
ladies  wore  standing,  a  large  stone—  ing  on  tho  miraculous,  Ely  is  not  with- 
those  infernal  stoues  are  always  in  tho  out  its  attraction.  It  has  a  magm£« 
way  on  delicate  occasions  like  this! —  cent  cathedral,  scarcely  even  surpassed 
tripped  him  up,  and  down  he  came  by  that  at  York ;  and  hither,  while  the 
witli  a  dismal  crash  on  the  ice,  his  hat  dinner,  which  they  had  ordered  at  the 
flying  off  in  his  descent.      InGnite  head  hotel,  was  getting'  ready,  Ray 


were  his  shame  and  confusion  at  this 
unexpected  and  inelegant  catastrophe. 
The  pain  of  his  fall  he  thought  no- 
thing of;  but  how  humiliating  to  be 
made  the  object  of  a  pretty  girl's 
laughter,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
fancied  her  rapt  in  admiration  of  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  his  attitudes  I 
Scrambling  up  again  as  quickly  as  he 
could,  and  afraid  to  look  t)ehind  him, 
lest  his  glowing  scarlet  face  might  be- 
tray his  anguished  sensibilities,  he  shot 
forward  like  lightning  to  rejoin  Jen- 
kins ;  and  when  he  came  up  with  him, 
took  care  to  preserve  a  discroot  silence 
on  the  subject  of  his  inglorious  mis- 
hap. 

No  other  incident  worthy  of  notice 
occurred  till  the  friends  reached  Ely,  a 
small,  old-fashioned  city,  remarkable 
only  for  its  supematurid  dulness  and 
ugliness.  The  very  aspect  of  this 
Boeotian  spot  is  provocative  of  slumber. 
There  is  no  bustle,  no  variety  of  any 
iort  to  break  its  drowsy  still-life.  The 
tradesmen  seem  to  be  without  business, 
and  half  the  dingy  private  houses  with- 
out tenants ;  the  women  you  meet  in 
the  streets  are,  for  the  most  part, 
elderly,  and  have  thick  ankles ;  and  as 
for  the  men,  they  are  generally  plump, 
apoplectic,  and  of  singular  breadth  m 
the  stern ;  dressed  in  rusty  blaek,  with 
a  cotton  umbrella  poking  out  under 
tiieir  left  arm,  and  the  last  number  of 


mond  and  Jenkins  repaired.  Having 
ascended  to  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
towers,  they  were  greatly  struck,  not 
only  with  the  extensive  prospect  that 
lay  stretched  out  beneath  them,  bat 
also  with  its  very  peculiar  character. 
In  Vhatever  direction  (hey  cast  thdr 
eyes,  the  country — a  dead  cheericsi 
flat — appeared  to  be  but  one  large  sheet 
of  frozen  water,  with  here  and  there  a 
lean  hedge,  a  half-starved  elm  which 
looked  like  a  quiz  upon  vegetatioii, 
a  damp,  rheumatic  cottage,  or  a  for- 
lorn spire  peeping  out  in  the  midst 
of  it.  Northward,  in  the  far  distance, 
might  be  seen  the  summits  of  Peter- 
borough cathedral;  and  eastward,  that 
noble  sheet  of  water,  Whittlesea- 
mere,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  broad 
fringe  of  bullrushes,  the  unshaved 
growth  of  ages;  and  is  bo  full  of  fish 
of  the  most  gigantic  size,  that  if  an 
angler  happens  to  hook~a  pike,  it  is  a 
moot  point  whether  he  pulls  tho  mon« 
stcr  out,  or  it  pulls  him  tii/o,  the  waterl 
Having  sufficiently  admired  this 
paradisaical  landscape,  Henry  and  his 
companion,  who  were  by  this  time  as 
ravenous  as  one  of  the  pikes  of  which 
I  have  just  made  honourable  mention, 
returned  to  dinner  to  their  hotel,  where 
they  took  up  their  quarters  for  the 
night,  and  at  an  early  hour  next  day 
set  out  again  for  Cambridge. 


Chapter  IV. 


In  this  manner,  among  a  set  of  ex- 
travagant, non-reading  men,  Henry 
passed  his  freshman*s  year,  the  only 
orderly  portion  of  which,  was  that 
spent  at  home  in  vacation  time.  Yet 
despite  the  constant  round  of  gayety  in 
which  he  indulged,  he  was  far  from 
feeling  happy  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  no- 
thing can  be  more  commonplace,  or 


barren  of  satisfaction,  than  the  conrse 
of  dissipation  pursued  at  Cambridge. 
Billiards — boating  on  the  narrow,  mud- 
dy Cam— tippling  at  parties,  where  the 
wine  is  generally  as  bad  as  the  jokes, 
a  row  at  night,  with  its  customary  ac- 
companiment, a  black  eye— -tandem- 
driving,  where  the  odds  arc,  Uiat  the 
shaft-horse  falls  lame  after  tho  first  few 
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milesy  and  the  leader  tarns  right  round, 
and  coolly  stares  you  in  the  face  every 
fourth  or  fifth  yard^  indulging  the 
'while  in  a  sly  horse-laugh  at  your  ex- 
pense— a  trip  to  Newmarket^  the  dull- 
est race*course  in  Christendom^  where 
little  more  is  to  be  seen  than  just  a  few 
horsemen  scampering  with  blue  noses 
across  the  chilly  heathy  a  few  car- 
riages drawn  up  alongside  the  course* 
and  a  squad  of  individuals  in  shabby 
hats  and  old  great-coats  standing  about 
tho  betting-post,  looking,  the  majority, 
as  keen  and  business-like  as  if  they 
were  on  *  Change,  and  some  as  scampish 
as  if  they  had  just  eloped  from  the 
tread-mill — such  are  the  amusements  of 
the  non-reading  men  at  Cambridge; 
and  of  these  it  is  no  wonder  that  Henry 
soon  began  to  tire,  the  more  especially 
as  they  had  involved  him  in  heavy 
pecuniary  embarrassments. 

Just  at  this  critical  juncture,  when, 
pressed  by  the  importunities  of  his  credi- 
tors, he  was  meditating  a  return  to  a 
more  regular  and  economical  mode  of 
life,  a  circumstance  took  place,  which, 
unimportant  as  it  at  first  appeared,  had 
a  decisive  effect  on  his  after  destiny.  He 
had  agreed  to  accompany  Jenkins  to  a 
grand  public  ball  at  the  Huntingdon  aa- 
sembly  rooms,  for  which  his  friend  had 
procured  tickets ;  and  after  a  quick  drive 
in  one  of  Jordan's  nattiest  mail-carts, 
they  put  up  at  tho  Fountain  inn  in  that 
town,  where  they  dined,  dressed,  and 
then,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  set 
out  for  the  rooms  in  question. 

On  their  entrance  they  took  up  their 
position  near  the  door,  and  amused 
themselves  while  a  country-dance  was 
going  forward — for  as  yet  quadrilles 
were  not — with  watching  the  company 
as  they  came  in,  and  looking  about 
them  for  eligible  partners  for  the  next 
set.  A  few  minutes  after  their  arrival, 
an  elderly  lady  entered  tho  room,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  a  young  girl,  whose 
uncommon  beauty  at  once  fixed  Ray- 
mond's attention.  '<  Jinks,"  said  he, 
''  do,  for  God's  sake,  look  at  that  love- 
ly creature  who  has  just  taken  her  seat 
opposite  us !  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
face?" 

**  Face !"  replied  Jenkins  laughing, 
"  yes,  she  has  a  face,  certainly,  and  has 
had  one  these  sixty  years,  1*11  swear. 
Young,  indeed  I  Why,  she's  an  old  wo- 
man, as  dry  as  a  chip,  and  with  scarcely 
a  tooth  in  her  head  \" 

'*  Idiot !  I  don't  meau  her — I  mean 
the  girl  who  is  sitting  next  but  one  to 


her,  and  is  now  talking  to  that  lady 
in  half-mourning.'* 

'*  Oh,  aye,  she's  something  like," 
observed  Jenkins,  <'  quite  a  Venus,  as 
you  said  at  Belford  when  you  kissed 
the  tart-woman's  daughter  behind  the 
hedge.  You  remember  that,  don't 
you  ?" 

Without  vouchsafing  any  reply  to 
this  delicate  school  reminiscence,  llay« 
mond  abruptly  quitted  his  companion, 
and  hurried  off  to  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  who  was  standing  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  near  the  dancers. 
He  was  a  formal  beau  of  the  Chester- 
field school ;  was  overpowcringly  polite 
in  his  manners,  accompanying  almost 
every  third  word  by  a  bow ;  and  took 
snutt'  out  of  a  massive  gold  box,  which 
he  tapped  thrice  previous  to  opening  it, 
with  an  air  of  ineffable  dignity.  His 
countenance  expressed  a  grave  self** 
suflicicncy,  tho  result  of  an  unalterable 
conviction  that  his  office  was  one  of 
first-rate  importance,  and  dancing  the 
mo£t  intellectual  acconiplbhment  in 
the  world. 

When  Raymond  came  up  to  him,  he 
was  discusi*ing  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  minuet  and  the  country-dance 
with  a  gentleman  who  appeared  to  pos- 
sesss  all  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
listener.  He  stopped  for  an  instant 
just  to  make  a  bow  to  the  young  Can* 
tab,  while  at  the  same' time  he  directed 
a  discriminating  glance  at  his  costume, 
and  then  resumed  as  follows : — "  As  yon 
say,  sir,  the  country-dance  is  lively  and 
bustling  enough,  but  there  is  one  great 
objection  to  it — it  does  not  afford  scope 
for  developing  the  higher  order  of 
genius.  The  slow,  stately  minuet  was 
the  thing,  sir,  that  brought  out  talent 
in  the  most  surprising  manner.  As  to 
the  country-dance,  1  must  confess  that 
I  look  on  it  as  a  sign  of  the  degeneraoj 
of  the  times — in  fact,  it  is  not  a  dance 
at  all,  but  a  game  of  romps,  very  un- 
suitable to  tho  dignity  of  tho  national 
character.  I  remember  the  late  Duke 
of  Godmanchester  made  the  same  "— 

**  You  knew  his  grace,  then,  Mr 
Walker  ?*'  said  his  attentive  listener. 

"  Sir,  I  had  that  distingiushed  feli- 
city," replied  tho  master  of  the  cere- 
monies with  grave  emphasis.  **  I  knew 
111?  grace,  I  may  say,  intimately ;  and 
on  one  remarkable  occasion  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  specially  invited  to 
tho  castle,  to  superintend  the  arrange- 
ments for  a  grand  public  ball  which 
his  grace  gave  on  his  son's  coming  of 
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age.  I  well  recollect  that  ball,  sir; 
it  was  the  most  splendid  affair  of  the 
sort  ever  teen  in  the  county,  and 
went  o^  so  much  to  his  grace's  satia- 
faction,  that  the  next  day,  when  I 
waited  on  him  by  appointment, '  Wal- 
ker,' said  his  grace  —  his  grace,  I 
should  tell  you,  had  a  very  playful 
and  affable  way  of  oipressing  himself 

,1^*  WallLer,'  said  he,  *  you're  a  d d 

clever  fellow,  and  managed  matters 
admirably  last  night.  There  wasn't 
much  in  the  words,  but  it  was  the 
manner  that  was  so  taking ;  manner 
is  every  thing  in  good  society.  Well, 
with  that,  sir,  his  grace  went  into  the 
neit  room,  and  returned  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes with  a  handsome  gold  snuff-box, 
which  he  requested  my  acceptance  of, 
in  token,  as  he  flatteringly  observed, 
of  his  and  the  duchess's  approbation 
of  my  conduct/' 

'M  suppose,*'  said  the  gentleman, 
*<  that  is  the  box  you  now  hold  in  your 
hand." 

•*  Sir,  your  hypothesis  is  well 
founded,"  rejoined  Mr  Walker. 

^<  Indeed  I  Well,  I'm  sure  it  was 
very  handsome  in  his  grace." 

*'  Handsome  !'*  observed  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  '*  sir,  there  was  no 
end  to  his  grace's  generosity.  He 
was  a  public  benefactor  in  the  noblest 
sense  of  the  term,  and  gave  us  this 
splendid  chandelier  for  our  ball-room. 
1  may  call  him,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  shining  characters  of  his  day, 
for  ho  danced  like  an  angel — I  say  it 
advisedly — like  an  angel.  Then  his 
bow  I  it  was  an  epoch  in  one's  life  to 
have  seen  that  man  bow.  Ah,  sir, 
when  I  think  of  what  his  grace  was 
as  a  dancer,  I  often  say  to  myself, 
what  might  he  not  have  been,  had  he 
devoted  the  powers  of  his  great  mind 
to  affairs  of  state !  But  he's  gone-^ 
broke  his  neck  at  a  fox  hunt — it  was 
a  thousand  pities." 

**Dear,  dear,  how  shocking  l" 
exclaimed  the  gentleman. 

"  Sir,  you're  quite  right ;  it  was 
shocking — I  remember  thinking  so  at 
the  tiipe,  and  I  am  still  of  the  same 
opinion." 

**  Does  the  present  duke  inherit  any 
of  his  father's  genius?"  enquired  the 
gentleman,  with  a  smile. 

"  Not  much,"  replied  the  master  of 

the  ceremonies.  "  In  the  first  place,  he 

has  a  very  indifferent  leg — I  say  it 

advisedly — a  very  indifferent  leg  for  a 

BUDuot;  and  secondly,  between  ^o\x 


and  me»  he  has  no  more  idea  of  keep- 
ing time  than  the  chandelier  above 
us.  However,"  continued  Mr  Wal- 
ker, in  his  most  benevolent  and  en* 
couraging  manner,  *'  let  as  hope  for 
the  best ;  his  grace  is  young  yet,  and 
may  improve." 

"  You  have  a  pretty  full  attendance 
to-night,  Mr  Walker,"  interposed 
Raymond,  who  had  been  on  thorns 
during  this  prolix  discourse. 

*'  Wo  have  so,  sir ;  but  the  rooms 
are  not  near  so  well  attended  as  they 
used  to  bo  in  the  late  duke's  time. 
You're  from  the  university^  I  pre- 
sumo  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  guessed  as  much,"  sud  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies,  with  one  of  his 
profoundest  bows ;  «  a  pleasant  place 
Cambridge — rather  too  cold  in  win- 
ter though.  Will  you  do  me  the  honour 
to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  sir  ?  I  rather 
pi  quo  myself  on  this  snuff,  which  I 
call  the  Godmanchester  Mixture,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  a 
great  favourite  with  the  late  duke." 

"  It  is  certainly  a  well- flavoured 
snuff,"  replied  Henry,  applying  a  mo- 
derate portion  to  his  olfactories,  "  but 
a  little  too  pungent." 

"  Bless  mo,  how  odd !  That's  the 
very  same  remark  that  the  late  duke 
made,  when  he  first  honoured  mo  by 
taking  a  pinch  I  <  Walker,'  said  he— 
for  his  grace  was  singularly  happy  at 
repartee—'  your  snuff  is  not  to  be 
sneezed  at,  I  can  tell  you  that  I '  Un- 
common smart — wasn't  it  ?  I  thought 
I  should  have  died  of  laughing." 

<' Just  so,"  rejoined  Raymond  im- 
patiently ;  and  then  mentioning  his 
name,  and  his  desire  to  obtain  a  part- 
ner for  the  next  set  of  dances,  he  re- 
quested and  obtained  an  introduction 
to  Miss  Wyndham,  the  young  girl  who 
had  so  much  struck  his  fancy.  After 
chatting  a  few  minutes  with  her  and 
her  companion,  a  quiet,  good-humour- 
ed, middle-aged  lady,  well  known  to 
the  master  of  tho  ceremonies,  Ray- 
mond led  the  former  out  to  dance,  not 
a  little  proud  of  his  good  fortune  in 
having  thus  early  secured  the  hand  of 
the  prettiest  female  in  the  room.  She 
was,  indeed,  a  most  attractive  crea- 
ture, slight  and  graceful  in  figure, 
with  luxuriant  auburn  hair,  blaek 
e^es,  sparkling  with  intelligeiioe  and 
vivacity,  an  oval- shaped  countenance, 
^ust  lightly  and  delicately  tinged  with 
\\3LQ  tQV|  \iWA  ^l  \a;^v>^>  and  a  aiiiaU« 
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exquisitely  fonned  month,  in  the  angles 
of  which  a  smile  seemed  always  nest- 
ling. Her  manners  were  frank^  play- 
fiilj  and  of  singularly  fascinatirig  sim- 
plicity ;  and  there  was  an  archness 
and  tempered  freedom  in  her  convcr- 
sation>  that  indicated  a  nature  not  yet 


must  have  thought  was  my  clumsi- 
ness :  I  can  assure  you>  however,  that 
the  accident  was  one  that  might  have 
occurred — indeed  often  does  occur- 
to  the  very  best  skaters." 

Henry  then  hastened  to  change  the 
conversation,  which  was  soon  after- 


trammelled  and  sophisticated  by  the    wards  put  an  end  to  by  the  early  de- 


conventional  etiquette  of  society. 

When  the  dance  was  at  an  end, 
Raymond  led  his  partner  back  to  her 
seat,  and  a  lively  conversation  ensued, 
in  which  the  elderly  lady  occasionally 
took  part  **  I  am  sure  you  are  fond 
of  dancing,  Miss  Wyndham,"  said 
Henry,  **  by  the  way  in  which  you  ex- 
cell  in  it.*' 

''  I  am  indeed  very  partial  to  it ;  but 
I  go  out  so  seldom,  and  have  so  few 
opportunities  of  following  it  up,  that 
I  dare  hardly  venture  to  call  myself  a 
dancer:  Now  your  favourite  amuse- 
ment, I  should  say,  was — let  me  see«- 
skating :  am  I  right  ?  ** 


parture  of  the  ladies ;  but  not  before 
he  had  contrived  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  their  address,  and  dexterously 
extorted  permission  to  wait  on  them 
the  next  day,  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
they  were  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
night.  No  sooner  had  he  accompa*' 
nicd  them  to  the  sedan — those  were 
the  days  of  sedan- chairs — which  was 
in  waiting  to  convey  them  home,  than 
ho  returned  to  the  spot  which  Miss 
Wyndham  had  so  lately  occupied,  and 
stood  there,  looking  half  bewildered, 
as  if  a  bright  light  had  suddenly  va- 
nished from  his  path.  Strange  infatu- 
ation !     But  three  short  hours  before. 


**  Partly  so ;  1  am  certainly  fond  of    he  had  not  known  that  there  was  such 


Bkating,  but  I  cannot  say  I  prefer  it 
to  dancing.  How  should  I,  when  I 
am  honoured  with  you  for  a  partner  ?'* 

**  I  do  not  wonder,*'  observed  Miss 
Wyndham,  taking  no  notice  of  tliis 
compliment,  '*at  your  fondness  for 
skating  ;  it  is  a  graceful  amusement, 
especially  when  a  perverse  stone  hap- 
pens to  come  in  one*s  way,  and  cause 
an  unlucky  tumble.  Such  things  have 
occurred,  I'm  told  ;'*  and  the  saucy 
girl  looked  archly  at  Raymond,  while 
a  roguish  smile  hovered  about  her 
rosy  lips. 

*«  Tumble  I  I  never  tumble  !'*  ex- 
claimed Henry,  with  as  much  cool  as- 
surance as  if  ho  had  been  baptized  in 
the  waters  of  the  Shannon. 

''  It  is  not  every  skater  who  can 
boast  of  such  good  fortune,'*  slyly  re- 
sumed Miss  Wyndham  ;  "  for  a  short 
time  since,  when  I  happened  to  be  go- 
ing out  with  grandmamma  for  a  walk 
by  the  river's  side,  I  saw  an  unhappy 
gentleman  tumble  backward  on  the 
ice,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
exhibiting  some  most  graceful  atti- 
tudes. I  assure  you  grandmamma  quite 
felt  for  him ;  it  was  so  disagreeable, 
you  know,  to  fall  at  such  a  time- 
quite  a  catastrophe.'* 

**  So,  then,  it  was  you  who  wore 
the  eyewitness  of  my  mishap,*'  re- 
plied Raymond,  affecting  to  laugh. 
**  I  remember  the  circumstance  well, 
^ud  also  that  two  ladies  wore  standing 
near  a  ffarden-gato  at  the  time,  no 
doubi  highly  amused  at   whiit  they 


a  creature  as  Julia  Wyndham  in 
existence ;  yet  now  she  occupied  his 
thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  consideration  I 

lie  was  just  about  quitting  the  ball- 
room, having  wholly  forgotten  his 
friend  Jenkins,  when  that  worthy  came 
up  and  joined  him.  '*  Well,  Harry," 
said  he,  "  you've  had  a  pretty  good 
spell  of  it  with  those  ladies.  Egad,  I 
must  confess  the  youngest  is  about  as 
pretty  a  girl  as  I  ever  saw.  I  would 
not  interrupt  you,  as  I  saw  you  so  re- 
solutely bent  on  having  her  all  to 
yourself.  It*s  not  fair  though— curse 
me  if  it  is ;  you  should  have  given  me 
a  turn,  instead  of  leaving  me  to  shift 
for  myself.  I've  only  had  two  part- 
ners, both  old  and  ugly,  one  of  whom 
did  nothing  but  chatter,  and  the  other 
wouldn't  open  her  mouth.  But,  come, 
it's  time  for  us  to  be  going.*' 

<*  Going  I  What  do  you  mean? 
They're  gone ;  I  saw  them  myself  to 
their  sedan" 

"  I  said  nothing  about  a  sedan ;  but 
merely  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  be 
going." 

'<  Oh,  aye — true !  I  misunderstood 
you.    Well,  come  along,  I'm  ready.** 

*'  I  see  how  it  is,"  observed  Jenkins 
to  himself,  as  they  returned  together 
to  the  Fountain,  "  a  second  edition  of 
the  tart- woman's  daughter !  However, 
it's  no  b\is\wc«&  <i^  to\\\^  %  \svi\.  ^'^N^  n» 
seo  now  \vo^  ^wsA'^  vycRs^  \s«\^  *»' 
ca\ig\\t— «LT\^  ^Q  ^vcc^^  ^  "^  ^^^5 
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Chapter  Y. 


Julia  WyndhaiD^  ^bose  parents  had 
died  when  she  was  in  her  infancy^ 
resided  with  her  grand  mother^  the 
widow  of  a  physician^  in  a  small  vil- 
lage,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Cam- 
bridge^ where  Raymond  had  first  seen 
her.  The  old  lady  and  her  grand- 
daughter lived  in  great  seclusion — for 
their  means  were  somewhat  straitened 
— associating  only  with  two  or  three 
intimate  friends  at  Kimbolton,  and  at 
Huntingdon^  with  one  of  whom  Julia 
was  now  staying  on  a  short  visit.  In 
the  more  modern  acceptation  of  the 
term.  Miss  Wyndham  would  not  have 
been  considered  accomplished,  for 
her  acquaintance  with  music  was  far 
from  scientific  ;  she  know  nothing  of 
Italian  ;  and,  as  a  dancer,  would 
hardly — notwithstanding  the  natural 
elegance  of  her  movements — have 
passed  muster  with  so  critical  a  judge 
of  the  art  as  the  Huntingdon  master 
of  the  ceremonies.  But,  though  not 
highly  accomplished,  she  was  a  very 
deligiitful  girl ;  for  she  sang  and  ])lHy- 
ed  with  infinite  feeling,  had  a  keen 
sense  of  hunour,  tempered  by  the 
Btrictest  feminiuo  delicacy;  was  of  a 
lively,  affectionate  nature,  and  as  ig- 
norant of  the  world  as  those  usually 
are  whose  youth  has  passed  in  retire- 
ment. 

Henry,  as  may  be  surmised,  was 
not  long  in  making  discovery  of  all 
these  attractive  qualities ;  and,  when 
he  visited  Julia  next  day,  previous  to 
his  return  with  Jenkins  to  Cambridge, 
fihe  confirmed,  by  her  artlessness  and 
Tivacity,  the  favourable  impression 
she  had  made  on  him  the  night  before. 
At  the  moment  of  his  entrance,  she 
was  seated  with  Mrs  Lovat — the  lady 
at  whose  house  she  was  staying — in 
the  drawing-room,  copying  a  print  of 
one  of  Murillo's  Spanish  shepherd 
boys.  After  the  usual  introductory 
commonplaces,  the  conversation  ran 
upon  the  scenery  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  Raymond  justly  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  most  insipid  he  had 
ever  seen. 

''  It  has,  indeed,  few  attractions  to 
boast  of,"  observed  Mrs  Lovat. 

**  Oh,  do  not  say  so ! "  replied  Julia, 
laughing,  <<  think  of  the  banks  of  the 
Cam  I " 

*'  Trad  "  exclaimed  Raymond,  faW- 
lag  in  with  the  lively  girVa  V\umo\xr» 
''  I  forgot  that  classic  stream,  so  pd- 


lucid^so  picturesque— -80  evciy  way 
worthy  of  Arcadia." 

*'  And  have  you  nothing  to  say  too," 
resumed  Julia,  '*  in  praise  of  those 
charming  moorlands  which  lie  between 
our  village  and  this  town  ?  Do  you 
know  that,  when  we  crossed  them  the 
other  day,  I  actually  counted  not  less 
than  three  dwarf- elms  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  dozen  miles !  You  look  in- 
credulous, but  it  is  a  fact.  My  arith- 
metic may  be  relied  on.*' 

**  I  have  heard  say  that  a  tree — or 
rather  the  apparition  of  one — ^is  occa« 
sionally  to  be  met  with  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but,  as  I  am  no  belierer  in 
ghosts,  I  scouted  the  assertion  as  a 
calumny.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  how- 
ever, the  scenery  improves  near  your 
▼illage." 

**  Oh,  yes  1 "  said  Julia,  "  there  can 
bo  no  question  of  that.  We  have, 
for  instance,  the  similitude  of  a  field 
within  a  rcasouable  walking  distance 
of  us — to  say  nothing  of  a  garden  or 
two,  where,  provided  you  are  endowed 
with  keen  faculties  of  observation,  you 
may  sometimes  detect  an  imperfectly 
developed  rose,  and  very  frequently  a 
currant  or  gooseberry  bush !  ** 

**  You  astonish  me.  Miss  Wyndham  I 
Of  all  things,  I  should  like  to  visit  thb 
romantic  village  of  yours ;  for  its  ac- 
quaintance must  be  as  well  worth 
making  as  that  of  our  remarkable 
friend,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
with  his  long  story  about  the  Duke  of 
Godmanchester. " 

**  I  would  not  advise  you  to  try  the 
experiment,"  observed  Julia ;  «*  for 
your  visit  will  be  sure  to  end  in  dis- 
appointment." 

Henry  was  about  to  make  a  most 
gallant  reply,  when  Mrs  Lovat,  ad- 
dressing her  young  guest,  said,  "  Ju- 
lia, my  love,  Mr  Raymond,  I  am 
sure,  will  excuse  my  reminding  you 
that  we  have  some  moming-csJls  to 
make,  and  that  it  is  getting  late.** 

This  gentle  intimation  had  the  de* 
sired  effect, and  the  young  Cantab  rose 
to  take  leave,  not  a  little  surprbed  to 
find  that,  instead  of  the  short  ten  mi- 
nutes* visit  he  had  calculated  on,  he 
had  been  chatting  upwards  of  half  an 
hour.  When  he  returned  to  hb  hotel, 
he  found  the  tandem  at  the  door,  and 
3Qivk.vw%  a-TLxiously  looking  out  for  him. 
**  ^^  Go^,  ^w\lV^  «v^^T&»i  the 
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AO  long  ?  You  told  mo  you  would  not 
bo  gone  more  than  five  minuteSf  and 
here's  the  tandem  been  standing  at 
the  door  nearly  an  hour.  It*s  too 
bad,  upon  my  life  it  is,  to  keep  one 
waiting  in  this  way.  But,  come !  jump 
in ;  we*T0  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

On  their  road  home,  Raymond,  in 
answer  to  his  friend*B  repeated  enqui- 
ries, acquainted  him  with  the  particu- 
lars of  his  visit  to  Miss  Wyndham, 
carefully  suppressing,  however,  all 
mention  of  the  singular  fact,  that  he 
had  feloniously  abstracted  one  of  her 
gloves,  which  he  chauced  to  find  lying 
on  the  sofa,  out  of  consideration,  no 
doubt,  to  Jenkins's  morals,  who  would 
have  been  shocked  at  the  idea  of  fa- 
miliarly associating  with  one  who  had 
subjected  himself  to  the  penalty  of  the 
tread-mill. 

When  they  reached  Cambridge, 
Henry,  who  was  by  this  time  quite 
ennuyeed  with  his  companion's  small 
talk,  and  was  specially  anxious  to  be 
alone — a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  young  lovers — quitted 
him,  and  went  off  to  his  own  rooms, 
whither  he  was  soon  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  his  gyp.  "  Oh,  sirl"  said 
the  servant,  '*  here's  been  such  a  to- 
do  since  you  left !    Timmins  the  wiiie- 
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contented  himselt  with  observing, 
"  It's  only  getting  rid  on  'em  for  a 
day,  sir ;  they'll  be  sure  to  be  back 
to-morrow,  more  wicious  than  ever. 
I  know  'cm  well-^too  well  I  may  say 
— for  many  and  many's  the  good 
master  I've  had  as  has  had  hb  temper 
quite  spoiled  by  'em.  They've  no 
bowels,  sir — at  least  none  to  sinnify— 
but  go  on  dunning,  day  after  day,  just 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing,  or  be- 
cause they  think  it  good  for  their 
health,  I  suppose.  If  you'll  take  my 
advice,  sir,  you'll " 

That  will  do,  Tom ;  now  leave 
I'm  tired  ;  and  be  sure  you  shut 
the  outer  door  after  you." 

When  the  servant  was  gone,  Ray- 
mond began  considering  by  vihat 
means  he  might  best  extricate  him- 
self from  the  consequence  of  his 
thoughtless  extravagauce ;  but  before 
he  could  come  to  any  decisive  resolu- 
tion, a  message  was  brought  to  him 
from  the  master  of  the  college,  re- 
questing his  immediate  attendance; 
and  when  he  waited  on  that  august 
dignitary,  behold,  it  was  to  receive 
sentence  of  confinement  to  gates,  ball, 
and  chapel  for  a  week,  in  consequence 
of  the  flagrant  manner  in  which  he 
had  of  late  neglected  his  routine  du- 
merchant,  and  Screw  the  tailor,  and  •  ties !  How  now  should  he  act  ?  Were 


me 


I  don't  know  how  many  more  on  em, 
have  been  here  raging  like  so  many 
mad  bulls.  They  say  you've  put 
'em  off  quite  long  enougli,  and  that 
they  wont  wait  till  next  term ;  and, 
ecod  1 1  believe  'em." 

"  Humph  I  "said  Raymond,  Tviili  a 
sardonic  smile,  *'  a  clear  case  of  com- 
bination and  conspiracy.  And  what 
did  you  do  ?  " 

*<  Do  ?  Bless  you,  what  could  I  do  ? 
They  wouldn't  take  no  notice  to  quit ; 
and  though  I  told  'em  over  and  over 
again  it  were  no  use  their  staying 
here,  blowing  you  up  behind  your 
back,  they  stuck  all  the  faster  for  it ; 
so  at  last  I  were  obligated  to  go  down 
to  the  unoccupied  rooms  below — them 


as  Mr  Spinks  has  just  left— and  sing     don. 


ho  to  obey  this  peremptory  mandate, 
he  would  lose  his  best  chance  of 
strengthening  his  acquaintance  with 
.Tulia ;  and  were  he  to  set  it  at  nought, 
he  would,  in  the  event  of  discovery, 
be  rusticated,  and  perhaps  expelled. 
Either  alternative  was  a  painful  one ; 
but  love,  as  it  generally  is  at  the  green 
age  of  twenty, was  victorious.  What! 
live  for  a  whole  week  without  seeing 
Miss  Wyndham — he  who  held  pos- 
session of  her  glove,  and  was  bound, 
therefore,  as  a  gentleman  to  return  the 
precious  vestment?  Impossible  1  It 
was  his  duty  instantly  to  see  her ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  fourth  day  after 
the  ball,  he  quitted  Peterhouse  by  the 
back  way,  and  set  out  for  Hunting- 


out  *  Murder !'  Upon  which  they  all 
rushed  down  stairs  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  when  I  instantly  shoves 
past  'em,  hurries  up  again,  and  sports 
the  oak." 

**   A  very  ingenious  contrivance, 
Tom ;  you  deserve  a  fellowship  for 

it." 

ThebashM  Tbomaa  made  no  re- 

pljr  to  ibis  dulcet  compliment,  but 


^Irs  Lovat  received  him  civilly, 
but  somewhat  coldly,  ho  thought ;  and 
Julia  smiled  with  much  archness  when 
he  gravely  pleaded,  as  an  excuse  for 
his  visit,  the  glove  which  he  had  ta- 
ken away  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment, 
in  mistake  for  his  own.  In  the  cQur«o 
of  co\i\ei«»^\\Q;v\,\\^^«s^'t>V^  %si  ^^-^^ 
npoii  l\io  ^Uex  \^^  >a^  Nici^  ^^ij^wsXV^ 
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tioned  that  she  should  be  happy  to  see  vain,   but   Wealthy   Widow,    afdnst 
hiai>  should  circumstances  over  again  whom  Henry   had  early   imbibed  t 
lead  him  to   Huntingdon ;  and  after  strong  prejudice^   from  t\m  ciiaaa- 
he  was  gone,  praised  him  to  Julia  as  stance  that  the  liad   caneed  the  re- 
ft modesty  intelligent,  well  bred,  and  moTai  of  his  revered  mother's  pietaie 
virtuous  young  man,  who  appeared  to  from  the  drawing-room»  where  itnsed 
have  none  of  the  dissipated  habits  so  to  hang,  to  a  small*  smoky,  half-fur* 
common  among  Cambridge  men  of  his  nished  back  parlour*  whieh  was  seldom 
age.  or  never  used  except  msa  lumber* roooL 
Having  thns  gained  the  suffrages  of  But  though  he  had  not  much  hope 
the  two  ladies,  Raymond  took  every  of  assistance  from  his  father*  and  Idt 
opportunity  of  improving  his  good  for«  persuaded,  that  whatever  inflaeoethis 
tune;  and  when  Julia  returned  home  mother  in-law  possessed  would  beez- 
at  the  expiration  of  a  month,  he  visit-  erted  rather  against  than   for  him, 
ed  her  quite  on  the  footing  of  au  old  still  he  resolved  to  make  the  eiperi- 
friend,  and  made  the  same  favourable  ment  of  an  applicatloD  :  and,  accord- 
impression   on  her  grandmother  that  ingly,  he  dispatched  a  letter  to  the 
he  had  previously  made  on  Mrs  Lo-  old  gentleman,  wherein  he  made  s 
vat.     The  result  may  bo  conjectured,  candid  confession  of  his  follies,  stated 
A  strong  mutual  attachment  sprung  the  exact  extent  of  his  embarrafsments, 
up  between   the  young  people ;  and  and  respectfully  requested  hts  aid,  at 
the  old  lady,  without  directly  encou-  the  same  time  promising  amendment 
raging  it,  permitted  the  affair  to  take  for  the  future. 

its  own  course,  for  she  had  every  con-  Nor  was  this  an  idle  boast*  for  a 
fidence  in  Julia's  prudence,  and  was  change  for  the  better  was  already  m 
naturally  anxious  to  sec  her  happily  progress  in  the  youn^^  man's  nuod. 
settled  before  she  herself  (a  poor  an-  Ho  no  longer  courted  the  society  of 
nuitant)  should  be  removed  from  the  his  old  companions  ;  his  intercourse 
stage  of  life.  with  Julia  had  imparted  a  healthier 
This  was  a  happy  period  of  Henry *s  tone  to  his  feelings,  refined  bis  tastes, 
existence;  but,  alas  I  it  was  not  with-  and  given  a  nobler  direction  to  his 
out  its  alloy.  His  creditors  beset  him  ambition.  How  coarse  and  debariof 
day  after  day  with  their  clamorous  now  appeared  his  late  career  of  difsi- 
importunities  ;  and  however  anxious  pation !  How  barren  of  all,  save  the 
to^  do  so,  ho  had  no  present  means  of  most  humiliating,  results  I  Bnt  hence- 
liquidating  their  demands.  From  his  forth  he  was  a  changed  man.  The 
father  he  had  but  slender  hopes  of  as-  scales  had  fallen  from  his  eyes,  and  he 
sistance,  for  he  was  a  man  who  would  saw  things  in  their  true  nature— thanks 
not,  or  could  not,  mako  allowance  for  to  tho  iiitiuence  of  that  sentiment, 
youthful  indiscretions  ;  and  who  was  whose  seeds,  according  as  they  fall  on 
now  more  reserved  than  ever  towards  rank  or  generous  soils,  produce  either 
his  son,  having  recently  married  a    deadly  poisons  or  wholesome  fruits! 

ClUPTEE  VI. 

One  evening,  when  Raymond  had  stays  out  a  pretty  long  time,  for  the 
gone  to  visit  Julia,  and  his  gyp  was  sake  of  the  fresh  air  and  exercise.  He 
busy  in  his  rooms  getting  coffee  ready  fags  so  desperate  hard  during  the  day, 
against  his  return,  a  grave,  elderly  that  he  almost  always  gets  a  sick  head- 
gentleman  entered,  whom  the  servant,  ache,  and  I've  heerd  him  say  as  no- 
with  that  quick-wittcdness  peculiar  thing  revives  him  so  much  as  a  long 
to  Cambridge  gyps,  at  once  conjee-  walk.*' 
tured  to  be  his  master's  father.  "  Indeed!  I  understood  that  he  was 

«'  Mr  Raymond,  1  presume,  is  out?"  rather  gay  in  his  habits ;  gave  large 

said  the  stranger,  seating  himself  on  dinner    parties  ;      kept   a    tandem ; 

the  sofa ;  "  do  you  know  when  he  will     and" 

he  In  ?"  «*  What,  master  keep  a  tandem  !*• 

«*  I  expect  him  In,  sir,  every—  exclaimed  the  gyp  with  well-feigned 

J  mean*  I  can't  exactly  wndcrlaVo  lo  ^vo\\\a\vrL\^w\..    ''^  V.^^^,%vc^bLe'd  just 

i«7  when  be  will  be  iu  ;  for,  wYveu  \i«  «.%  ^^^xv  \\C\t^  ^\  V^.^\\^^  ^  V^wut^ 

goea  out  at  this  hour,  he  gonetsXY^f    tlVo,vi?)«^T^m>^^\.^  vs^W^^ 
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you  he  fagfs  so  hard,  that  Fm  sadly 
afeard  at  times  he'll  lose  his  precious 
eyesight.  Often  and  often  he  gets 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  makes 
his-self  some  strong  gunpowder  tea, 
without  milk  or  sugar,  in  order  to 
keep  his-self  awake,  and  then  works 
away  like  a  dray-horse  till  the  chapel 
bell  rings.  Ah,  sir,  if  all  Cambridge 
men  was  like  him  I  But  I  beg  pardon, 
I  don't  think  he*ll  be  in  Just  yet ;  so,  if 
you*ll  please  to  leave  your  name,  I'll 
be  sure  to  tell  him  the  first  thing  when 
be  comes  in." 

"  Your  master,  you  say,  has  only 
g^ne  out  for  a  walk  ?*' 

*'  That's  all,  sir,  I  do  assure  you." 
**  Then  I'll  wait  here  till  he  re- 
turns." 

The  authoritative  tone  in  which  this 
was  spoken,  confirmed  the  gyp  in  his 
impression  that  the  stranger  was  no 
other  than  Raymond's  father ;  so  he 
hurried  from  the  room,  and  stationed 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
in  order  to  communicate  the  intelli- 
gence to  his  master,  and  prepare  him 
for  the  interview.  He  had  not  kept 
watch  at  his  post  above  ten  minutes, 
when  Raymond  came  in,  and  seeing 
his  servant  evidently  on  the  look-out, 
exclaimed,  **  More  duns,  Tom  ?" 

**  Not  exactly  that,  but  something 
almost  as  bad,  I'm  afeard.*' 

«<  Hah,  indeed  I  What  can  that  be  ? 
Another  summons  to  the  master  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  but  the  governor's  up 
stairs,  looking  as  black  as  thunder," 
"  My  father  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir ;  I  twigged  the  old  gen- 
tleman at  once,  by  the  way  in  which 
be  spoke,  and  his  taking  out  his  glasses 
to  have  a  good  stare  at  your  book- 
shelves. I  do  hope,  sir,  for  both  our 
sakes,  that  all's  right  there ;  you 
should  always  keep  a  dog's-eared 
grammar,  or  dictionary,  or  such- like, 
lying  about,  sir;  it  looks  business- 
like. My  late  master,  as  lost  his  for- 
tune at  Newmarket,  always  did  so ; 
and  it's  astonishing,  I've  heerd  him 
say,  how  useful  he  found  it." 

<<  So,  my  father  has  really  arriv- 
ed I" exclaimed  Raymond,  cutting  short 
the  gyp's  eloquence ;  **  now,  then,  all 
must  come  out." 

**  He  has  indeed  arrived,  sir,  and 
worry  queer  he  looks  too  ;  1  can't  tell 
what  to  make  of  him.  Howsever,  I 
did  all  I  could  to  put  him  in  a  pleasant 
humour,  I  tM  him  as  rou  was  kill- 
Ja^jrouaeifb/mebM  wm  hard  atudwy 


and  had  only  just  stepped  out  to  walk 
off  a  sick  headache,  which  you'd 
picked  up  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing's reading.  God  help  me  for  telling 
such  a  thumper  1  But  it  was  for  your 
good  I  did  it,  sir ;  so  perhaps  you'll 
stand  to  it,  for  if  I'm  caught  out  in  a 
lie,  I  shall  lose  my  character  •  and 
what's  life  without  character  ?  " 

With  this  fine  moral  flourish,  which 
he  uttered  with  exceeding  unction,  the 
gyp  quitted  his  master,  who  slowly 
and  thoughtfully  went  up  to  his 
rooms.  As  he  threw  open  the  door, 
he  saw  his  father  busily  examining  his 
book-shelves,  and  hastening  towards 
him,  held  out  his  hand,  of  which  the 
other  took  no  notice,  but,  re- seating  . 
himself  on  the  sofa,  beckoned  Henry 
to  a  chair  opposite  him,  and  then  look- 
ing him  sternly  in  the  face,  addressed 
him  as  follows,  in  that  deliberate  tono 
of  voice  which  indicates  an  inflexible 
resolution  :^**  My  presence  here 
seems  to  have  taken  you  by  sur- 
prise." 

**  If  so,  sir,  it  is  an  ag^reeable  sur- 
prise." 

"  Not  so,  young  man,  if  I  may 
judge  by  the  conduct  of  your  servant, 
who  has  been  trying  hard  to  deceive 
me  as  to  your  real  character.  How- 
ever, my  business  is  not  with  him,  but 
with  you.  In  your  last  communica- 
tion to  mo,  wherein  you  allude  to 
what  you  are  gently  pleased  to  call 
your  'follies* — yes,  'follies*  is  the 
word ! — you  have  inclosed  a  schedule 
of  your  debts.  Are  all  included  in 
that  schedule?" 

'*  I  am  not  aware  that  any  are  omit- 
ted.*' 

"  They  do  you  credit,  certainly, 
both  in  point  of  amount  and  character. 
You  have  been  at  Cambridge  scarcely 
two  years,  and  yet,  over  and  above 
the  allowance  which  I  made*  you, 
you  have  contrived  to  incur  obliga- 
tions to  the  extent  of  nine  hundred 
pounds." 

*'  I  am  aware,  sir,  that  I  have  acted 
very  wrongly;  but  I  do  hope  you 
will  overlook  it,  for  I  can  say  with  the 
most  perfect  sincerity  that  of  late  I 
have  turned  over  quite  a  new  leaf." 

*'  Young  man,'  replied  the  elder 
Raymond,  with  increased  sternness  of 
manner,  "do  not  add  falsehood  to 
your  other  faults.  I  have  ^u&t  Ui^. 
the  coWe^e  X\A«t — ^^>\  ^\W5N.\  Vk^^ 
calcu\&led  i\\^\\>l^\vV^^  ^\  ^CK!»;\ifcV«sk 
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and  ho  tells  me  that  you  have  as 

shamefully  neglected  your  studies, 
as  you  have  squandered  my  money. 
Now,  sir,  what  reply  can  you  make  to 
this?" 

"  My  tutor,"  said  Henry,  his  natu- 


evil  hour,  in  the  hope  that  the  **  chap- 
ter of  accidents  **  would  erelong  com 
to  his  relief,  his  father's  eye  chanced 
to  fall  on  aTolume  of  Colluu't  Poemii 
which  lay  half-concealed  beoeitk 
the  sofa-cushion,  and  taking  it  op 


ral  impetuosity  getting  the  better  of  with  an  air  of  indiflference,j oat  glanced 

him,  *<  is  an  old,  formdl,  mathematical  at  Che  title-page,  wherein  he   saw, 

pedant,  who  can  make  no  allowance  written  in  a  lady*8   hand,  the  wordi 

for  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  my  po-  ••  Julia  Wyndham." 
sition."  Tossing  the  book  from  him  ^th  a 


<' Difficulties  of  your  own  raising. 

**  Nut  so,  by  heaven !  Is  it  my  fault 
that,  having  received  an  exclusively 
classical  education,  I  have  no  head 
for  the  exact  sciences,  and  cannot 
master  even  the  rudiments  of  Kuclid 
and  algebra  ?  Could  I  have  conquered 
my  repugnance  to  these  pursuits,  I 
had  been  as  indefatigable  a  student 


look  of  supreme  contempt*  ''I  am 
now  no  longer  at  a  los^,**  he  observed, 
<<to  account  for  your  late  habits  of 
dissipation.  This  woman,  I  snppoie, 
is  one  of  the  respectable  associatei 
you  have  picked  up  at  Cambridge; 
and  is,  doubtless,  in  full  possession  of 
your  confidence.** 
"  Yes,*'  replied  Raymond*  bant- 


as  any  in  the  university;  but  finding    ing  at  once  from  all  restraint*  ''she 


that  impossible*' 

*^  Impossible  r'exclaimcd  hid  father, 
hastily  interrupting  him,  ''  nothing  is 
impossible  to  industry  and  porffove- 
ranee.  But  you  preferred  dissipa- 
tion to  study,  and  thought  it,  no 
doubt,  a  much  finer  tiling  to  cut  a 
figure  among  rakes  and  fools,  than 
among  intelligent  ordeily  scholars. 
Well,  you  have  had  your  way,  and 
now  I  will  have  mine.  I  intended  you, 
as  you  know,  for  the  bar ;  but  that 
project  1  abandon  altogether,  for  with 
habits  such  as  you  possess,  you  would 


is  in  my  confidence,  and  is  worthy 
of  it." 

''  Indeed  I "  said  his  father,  drawl- 
ing out  the  words  in  a  tone  of  sting- 
ing irony,  <*this  is  candid,  at  anj 
rate.  Upon  my  word*  you  improveb 
young  man!** 

<<  Father — father  T*  exclaimed  Hen- 
ry, ''do  not — I  beg — I  implore  you 
— do  not  slander  a  young  lady  of  wbom 
you  can  by  possibility  know  nothing. 
Say  of  mo  what  you  please,  but  not  a 
word  against  her.  To  respect  her, 
you  have  only  to  be  once  in  her  so- 


be  a  brielless  b.irrister  to  the  end  of    cicty ;  will  you  then   condescend  to 
your  days.     Prepare,  therefore,  ini«     see  her,  and  I  will  answer  for  your 
mediately  to  enter  my  counting- liouso,     changing  your  opinion  ?" 
where,  though  1  confess  1  have  no         *'  See  Jier!  see  your  mistress!  arc 
gre.it  hopes  of  you,  I  shall  at  least     you  mad?" 

have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  you         "  My  mistress  I     It  is  false false 

aro  under  strict  surveillance."       "  as  hell ;"  and,  starling  from  his  scat, 

Raymond  paced  up   and   down  the 
room  like  a  maniac. 

It  was  curious  to  mark  the  contrast 
that  father  and  son  presented  at  this 
moment.  Both  wero  highly  excited, 
but  the  former  maintained  his  self- 
po:?sesi>ion  ;  while  the  latter,  with  in- 
dignant gestures  and  flashing  eyes, 
continued  striding  up  and  down  the 
apartment,  muttering  between  his 
clenched  teeth  the  word  "  mistress." 
The  accents  of  the  one  were  loud, 
impassioned,  and  at  times  almost  a|>- 
proaching  to  a  scream  ;  those  of  the 
other  were  rigidly  subdued,  nearly  to 
a  whisper,  as  if  he  feared  to  tni-^t  him- 
self with  his  emotions.  The  sou's 
eviWwV^Yv^w^^ >R^'e. ^^ ^Tvxn&oa  as  red-hot 


"  Sir,'*  said  Henry,  with  consider- 
able agitation,  <*  think  better  of  this 
scheme,  pray  do.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  notion  of  commerce,  and 
never  shall  have :  my  thoughts — my 
feelings — all  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
my  life — alike  revolt  from  it." 

"  In  plain  English,  you  will  agree 
to  nothing  that  requires  labour.  He 
it  so  ;  but  bear  this  in  mind — no  idle 
profligate,  who  alFeets  to  be  above  the 
vulgarities  of  commerce,  even  though 
ho  be  my  own  son,  shall  ever  reap  the 
harvest  of  my  long  life  of  toil." 

The  spirit  of  this  was  harsh  and 

decided  ;  but  nothing  could  be  calmer 

than  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 

vcyed,     VVliilo  Henry  was  \>oudcT\ng 

on  the  subject,  and  cndoavoufvng  to 

doviso  8omo  scheme  to  ward  oft*  l^o    wa^V\\.^vitVX\^\3ji\s^YWi^\\^^\\\s^ 
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Xnit  eyebrow>  one  would  have  had  do 
idea  of  the  stormy  passions  that  were 
at  work  within  him. 

At  length  the  elder  Raymond^  again 
'addressing  his  son^saidj  *'  Henry»  listen 
to  me»  for  the  last  time.  Who  this 
woman  may  be^  I  neither  know  nor 
care.  She  may  be  all  you  say  she  js^ 
or  my  suspicions  may  be  correct ;  but 
granting  she  is  what  you  would  have 
me  believe  her  to  be,  you  cannot-^ 
situated  as  you  are— marry  her ;  and, 
if  she  be  a  mere  intriguer,  you  must 
be  a  fool  and  an  abandoned  profligate 
to  keep  up  such  a  connexion.'* 

**  An  abandoned  profligate!'*  ex- 
claimed Henry. 

** '  Tis  a  hard  term  to  use ;  but  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  mincing  mat- 
ters with  a  disobedient,  headstrong 
son.  In  one  word,  then,  will  you  g^o 
into  my  counting-house,  or  not  ?  My 
discovery  of  your  secret  amour  with 
this  woman,  convinces  me  that  such 
a  step  is  more  necessary  than  ever.*' 

**No,  I  wont,*'  replied  Raymond, 
doggedly. 


*'  Then  we  see  each  other  no  more  ; 
but,  mark  me,  by  your  mother's  death 
you  are  entitled  to  three  thousand 
pounds,  which  you  will  find  entered 
m  your  name  at  Baldwin's,  whenever 
you  choose  to  apply  for  it.  This  sum» 
which  it  is  fortunate  you  did  not  know 
of  before,  for  it  would  have  been  dissi- 
pated by  this  time,  is  all  that  you  will 
ever  receive  fronv.  me.  Now,  pay 
your  debts  or  not ;  keep  up  this  equi- 
vocal connexion  or  not ;  do,  in  short, 
just  what  you  please ;  go  where  you 
please;  my  interest  in  you  ceases 
from  this  moment.  I  wish  you  well 
through  the  world,  and  have  still  so 
much  consideration  left  fur  you,  that 
I  trust  you  may  never  have  cause 
to  rue,  in  sickness  and  destitution, 
your  disobedience  and  ingratitude  to 
your  father ;"  with  which  words,  be- 
fore Henry  could  say  a  word  in  reply, 
the  old  man  quitted  the  apartment, 
preserving  his  stern,  cold  demeanour 
to  the  last. 


CuAFTEa  VIL 


True  to  his  word,  the  old  man  saw 
his  son  no  more.  He  quitted  Cam'> 
bridge  by  the  next  morning's  -  Tele- 
graph, and  immediately  on  reaching 
London  dispatched  a  letter  to  Henry, 
repeating  all  ho  had  said  in  conver* 
sation.  The  cold,  business-like  air 
of  this  epistle,  occasioned  Raymond 
much  grief;  but  it  soon  gave  place 
to  more  pleasant  feelings,  when  he 
remembered  that  he  had  now  the 
means  of  honourably  discharging  all 
his  debts ;  and  had,  besides,  a  sur- 
plus capital  of  upwards  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  with  which,  small 
as  it  was  for  a  beginning,  he  per- 
suaded himself  he  should  make  his 
way  handsomely  through  life.  Yes, 
and  not  only  this,  but  he  would  marry 
Julia  Wyndham  !  She  loved  him ;  for, 
during  their  last  interview,  he  had 
succeeded  in  wringing  this  acknow- 
ledgment from  the  artless  and  aflcc- 
tionate  girl ;  and  equally  evident  was 
it,  that  nature  had  destined  them  for 
each  other.  Thus  thinking,  Raymond 
soon  regained  his  wonted  cheerfulness, 
and  when  his  gyp  came  in  to  receive 
his  orders  for  the  day,  he  desired  him 
to  go  round  to  his  different  creditors, 
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a  list  of  whom  he  put  into  his  hand, 
and  tell  them  that,  if  they  would  call 
in  the  course  of  a  week,  their  claims 
should  be  liquidated  to  the  last  far- 
thing. 

Having  given  these  directions,  my 
hero,  who  was  meditating  weighty 
projects,  and,  among  others,  an  imme- 
diate removal  to  London,  where,  full 
of  confidence  in  his  own  mental  re- 
sources, he  had  no  doubt  he  should 
distinguish  himself  in  literature,  the 
only  vocation  for  which  he  felt  qua- 
lified, and  to  which  his  inclinations  led 
him — Raymond,  I  say,  who  was  full 
of  these  and  other  sage  projects,  posted 
off  to  the  little  Dutch  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cam,  in  other  to  acquaint 
Julia  with  his  plans,  and  persuade  her 
to  share  his  fortunes.     He  reached 
the  cottage  just  as  she  was  going  out 
for  a  walk,  whereupon  he  joined  her,, 
and,  in  the  course  of  an  animated  con- 
versation, he  informed  her  of  all  that 
had  occurred  since  he  last  saw  her  ; 
of  his  altered  prospects,  and  conse- 
quent intention  of  quitting  the  uni- 
versity without  delay  ;  and  concluded 
by  imploring  her,  as  she  valued  his 
happiness  and  her  own,  to  fling  all 
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farther  besiUtion  to  the  windfl,  and 
link  her  fate  with  his.     Quite  as  un- 
worldly— indeed   even  more  so  than 
Henry — and  carried  away  by  his  en- 
thusiasm, Julia  was  but  too  ready  to 
be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  step  he 
recommended  to  her  ;   nevcrthelessj 
though  she  looked  only  to  the  sunny 
side  of  the  picture,  she  would  come  to 
no  decision,  but  referred  him  fur  an 
answer  to  her  grandmother.      Away, 
therefore,    went    the  sanguine    day- 
dreamer  to  the  old  lady,  who  being 
already  prejudiced  in  his  favour,  and, 
like  her  grandchild,  dazzled  by  his 
glowing  accounts  of  his  prospects, 
gave  a  ready  consent;    and  it  was 
finally  determined  that  the  marriage 
should   take  place  within  a  month, 
when  they  should  leave  the  cottage> 
and  go  and  reside  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.      Having  thus  far 
succeeded  in  his  projects,  Raymond 
next  set  out  for  the  metropolis  ;  drew 
a  sufficient  sum  from  his  banker's  to 
defray   his  debts  and   other   contin- 
gent expenses  ;  took  a  small,  cheap, 
and  retired  cottage  at  West-end,  near 
Hampstead,   and    then    returned    to 
Cambridge,  where,  at  the  appointed 
time,  he  became  the  husband  of  Julia 
Wyndham. 
From  this  period,  for  nearly  four 


yearflf  the  young  couple's  domestie 
career  was  one  of  unclouded  happi- 
ness. They  dwelt  in  comparatiTe  re- 
tirement, with  all  the  comforts,  and 
some  of  the  luxaries  of  life  at  their 
command;  and,  contented  with  each 
other's  society,  seldom  thought  of  going 
abroad  in  quest  of  amusement.  His 
original  passion  for  study — especially 
the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome — 
which  the  dissipation  of  the  univer- 
sity had  in  some  degree  weakened, 
came  back  on  Raymond's  mind  with 
all  the  freshness  and  ardour  of  a  fint 
love,  reflning  and  elevating  his  cha- 
racter ;  but,  alas !  tending  also  to  unfit 
him  for  active  intercourse  with  the 
practical,  hard-working  world.  Se- 
cluded during  the  morning  in  his 
little  study,  which  he  had  stored  with 
a  choice  collection  of  books,  he  de- 
voted hours  to  a  translation  of  the 
plays  of  his  favourite  ^schylus,  which 
he  had  selected  as  his  opus  magnxm — 
his  first  great  literary  undertaking; 
at  noon,  provided  tho  weather  per- 
mitted, he  would  stroll  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  Julia,  listening  delight- 
ed to  her  arch  sallies  and  the  merry 
music  of  her  voice ;  and  the  day  would 
be  closed  with  conversation,  a  song  or 
two  at  the  piano,  or  the  perusal  of 
some  light  and  amusing  work. 


Chapter  VIII. 


Four  years  have  passed — ah,  how 
swiftly  those  years  pass  which  hurry 
us  away  from  happiness ! — since  the 
circumstances  alluded  to  in  the  last 
chapter.  Julia  is  no  longer  the  light- 
hearted  girl  who  has  never  known 
sorrow  but  by  report :  Henry  no  long- 
er hugs  the  fiattering  delusion  to  his 
breast,  that  he  has  but  to  make  the 
eifurt  to  achieve  fame  and  fortune  by 
his  pen.  A  cloud  is  on  the  brow  of 
both,  for  experience — stern  monitor! — 
has  read  them  one  of  his  harshest  les- 
sons. Towards  the  close  of  the  second 
year  of  their  marriage,  Julia  became 
the  mother  of  a  fine  boy,  an  event 
which  was  shortly  followed  by  the' 
death  of  her  grandmother  •  but  as  the 
old  lady  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
without  suffering,  the  shock  occasion- 
ed by  her  decease  was  soon  allayed, 
and  things  resumed,  for  a  while,  their 
usual  tranquil  course.  'But  a  &lotm 
was  now  about  to  burst  xipoxi  t\vc\t 
heads,   from    which  the   deiQnceV^^^ 


victims  were  to  know  no  refuge  but 
the  grave. 

Having  completed  his  translation,  . 
which  had  been  his  undivided  labour 
of  love  for  upwards  of  three  years, 
Raymond,  indulging  in  the  most  san- 
guine anticipations  of  success,  took 
the  precious  MS.  to  London,  with  a 
view  to  ofier  it  for  sale  to  some  of  the 
great  publishers  in  the  Row.  JuUa, 
with  tho  nurse  following  with  the 
child,  accompanied  hira  part  of  the 
way,  equally  confident  as  her  husband; 
for,  like  all  dutiful  wives,  she  devontl^ 
believed  that  his  genius  was  of  the 
highest  order.  "  When  we  meet  again 
at  dinner,  Henry,*'  she  said,  as  she 
parted  from  him  at  the  foot  of  Hamp- 
stead Hill,  "  I  have  no  doubt  yon  will 
have  good  news  to  tell  me ;  fur  it  is 
impossible  that  the  time  and  talent 
which  you  have  expended  on  your 
^oik^  should  not  ensure  success.'* 
K\aA\  \Itvc^  'v<M^\wi>i\  ^txsaUy  ^n  error. 
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Quixotic  expedition,  bis  tv ifo  saw  at    pouuds  vas  all  that  he  conid  now  call 


once,  by  his  dispirited  manner,  that  ho 
had  failed  in  his  object.  I^Ie  liad  made 
application  to  two  booksellers — be  told 
her,  in  reply  to  her  anxious  enquiries 
^-aud  from  both  he  bad  met  with 
the  same  diseourag^ing  treatment. 
The  time   for  classical   translations. 


his  own ;  and,  when  this  was  expendedj 
Iiow  was  he  to  procure  the  means  of 
su*)sistcnco  ?  He  had  no  trade,  no  pro- 
fession, to  ily  to  as  a  last  resource ;  he 
h:ul  no  melbodioal  habits  of  business 
to  recommend  him  to  the  money- mak- 
\i\^  portion  of  the  community ;  none 


they  assured  him,  was  pone  by.     If    of  that  dogged  perseverance  which 


he  were  a  Parr  or  a  Por^iion,  then,  in- 
deed, they  might  be  tempted  to  risk 
the  speculation  ;  but  he  was  unknown 
to  the  literary  world  ;  bcjiides,  he  was 
young — very  young  for  sucii  a  her- 
culean task  as  a  translarion  of  .Escliy- 
lus;  and  though  thoy  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  bo  ba'i  executed  it  in 
away  to  do  him  immortal  honour,  yt;t, 
considering  that  tlie  i)nblic  Iiad  at 
present  no  ta^te  that  way,  tluy  had 
rather  decline  the  undcrtakiiig. 

Bitter  was  Unymond's  disappoint- 
ment on  receiving  those  chilling  re- 
plies ;  and  it  was  not  without  some 
difficulty  that,  at  Julia*s  instigation, 
he  plucked  up  courage  enoni^h  to 
apply  to  a  third  publisher.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  a  little  more  fortu- 
nate ;  for  the  bibliopr)lii:f,  an  observatit 
man  of  the  world,  struck  with  the 
manners  and  converse  a:  ion  of  the  young 
candidate  for  literary  distinction,  re- 
quested him  to  leave  the  MS.,  which 
ho  would  put  into  the  hands  of  an  cx- 

fierienced  Greek  scholar,  and  return 
dm  an  early  answer.  For  an  entire 
month  Henry  was  kept  iu  a  state  of 
the  moat  torturing  suspense ;  now  he 
felt  a  proud  conviction  that  he  should 
succeed  ;  and  now,  sobered  by  the 
disappointment  he  had  alrcn<ly  expe- 
rienced, ho  was  prepared  to  autii-ipate 
the  worst.  And  his  anticipations  were 
not  ill-founded ;  fur  the  translation  was 
returned  to  him  by  the  bookseller, 
with  the  remark  that  the  versification 
was  of  too  free  and  bold  a  character. 
Header,  those  were  the  days  of  llay- 
leyj  Pratt,  and  the  Delia- Cruscans ! — 
though  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  had 
submitted  it,  allowed  that,  as  a  whole, 
it  displayed  great  promise. 

This  last  blow  had  quite  a  stunning 
effect  on  Raymond.  His  wife  did  her 
hest  to  keep  np  his  fainting  spirits, 


derives  fresh  stimulus  from  difficul- 
ties, as  Antanis  renewed  his  strength 
by  touchim^  earth ;  but  was  a  mere 
creature  of  impulse — the  dupo  of  a 
buoyant  fancy.  In  the  wildness  of  his 
enthusiasm,  he  had  calculated  that  by 
tho  time  his  small  capital  came  to  an 
end,  his  volume  would  have  been 
bought,  puldished,  and,  by  introducing 
him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  scho- 
lars, have  got  him  into  repute  among 
those  best  patrons  of  literature — the 
boohsellers;  and  now  he  saw  all  these 
fond  calculations  overturned,  and  po- 
verty— gaunt,  threatening  phantom  I 
— usurping  the  seat  of  hope  by  hi| 
tl  reside. 

One  chance,  however,  still  remain- 
ed for  him  ;  and,  after  talking  over 
the  matter  with  Julia,  he  came  to  the 
resolution  of  publishing  his  volume  at 
his  own  expense.  It  was  a  hazardous 
experiment,  considering  the  state  of 
his  finances  ;  nevertheless,  there  was 
a  probability  that  it  might  answer; 
and,  while  this  was  tlio  ca^e,  he  felt 
that  it  was  worth  the  trial.  During, 
the  time  that  the  printing  was  going 
forward,  his  spirits  in  a  great  degree 
revived  ;  for  the  self- con tidence  of  in- 
experienced youth,  though  it  may  re- 
ceive a  severe  check,  is  seldom  crushed 
by  its  first  disappointment.  At  length, 
however,  the  period  arrived  that  wasto 
extinguish  the  last  faint  hope  that  lin« 
gercd  in  Raymond's  breast.  His  vo- 
lume was  duly  brought  before  the 
world,  and  for  nearly  four  months  he 
buoyed  himself  up  with  the  notion 
that  it  was  making  its  way  with  a 
*'  generous  and  discerning  **  public  ; 
but  at  each  successive  visit  he  paid  his 
bookseller,  this  delusion  became  more 
and  more  apparent ;  and,  eventually, 
he  was  compelled  to  admit  that-*so  far 
as  immediate  fame  or  emolument  were 
and  when  in  her  society,  and  dancing     concerned — his  translation  had  proved 


his  playful  little  boy  in  his  arms,  ho 
did  occasionally  rally ;  but  his  gloom 
soon  returned,  threatening,  erelong,  to 
deepen  into  despair.  And  amjile  cause 
be  iad  for  anxiety,  for  threo  hundred 


a  signal  failure.    But  this  was  not  all. 
He  had  embarrassed  himself  with  a 
heavy  pri\vlet*&;ic<iWwA>\»%a:^  Yi^'^\sw% 
of  large  sums  d\&\i\iT^e^  ^ot  ^-s^tlCaR^ 
menta,  w\Vwi\\  m?L^Q  ^xwi^v  ^  ^«^w^wt^ 
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inroad  on  his  capital*  that  he  had  now     was  his  situation  at  the  close  of  tk 
little  more  than  seventy   pounds  re-     fourth  year  of  his  marriage, 
miuning  in  his  banker's  hands.     Such 

Chapter  IX. 


««  Well,  Julia,**  said  Henry,  with 
a  forced  attempt  at  a  smile,  as  they 
sate  together  one  morning  at  break- 
faist,  **  I  fear  that  my  father's  pre- 
diction will  be  fulfilled,  and  that  I 
shall  shortly  be  reduced  to  as  com- 
plete a  state  of  destitution  as  he  could 
desire." 

*•  For  Heaven's  sake,  Henry,  do 
not  speak  in  this  sneering  way  of 
your  father.  Harsh  bo  may  be,  be- 
cause he  thinks  you  have  given  him 
cause  for  displeasure ;  but  it  cannot 
bo  that  he  is  such  as  you  imagine. 
Try,  then,  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
with  him ;  remember,  love,  we  are 
parents  ourselves,  and  in  our  old  age 
should  feel  acutely  any  neglect  on  the 
part  of  our  child." 

"  Julia,*'  replied  Raymond  gravely, 
•'  you  know  not  my  father.  He  acts 
rigidly  according  to  what  ho  calls 
principle  ;  and  when  he  has  once  re- 
solved on  a  particular  line  of  conduct, 
no  consideration  on  earth  can  induce 
him  to  swerve  from  it." 

''  But,  consider,  it  is  now  upwards 
of  four  years  since  you  had  your  dis- 
pute with  him.  Surely  ho  cannot 
Jiarbour  resentment  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod I  You  know  how  of^en  I  have 
entreated  you  to  write  to  him ;  but 
you  cannot  know  how  much  pain  your 
disinclination  to  do  so  has  caused  me. 
Believe  me — for  I  speak  not  in  anger, 
but  in  sad  sincerity — I  scarcely  feel 
that  you  deserve  to  succeed,  so  long 
as  you  voluntarily  live  estranged  from 
your  father.  You  will  write  to  him, 
then ;  wont  you,  love  ?  '*  and  the 
young  mother  looked  beseechingly  in 
her  husband's  face,  while  a  tear  trem- 
bled in  her  eye. 

Subdued  by  the  earnestness  of  his 
wife's  appeal,  Raymond  no  longer 
hesitated,  but  that  same  day  sent  off  a 
respectful  and  contrite  letter  to  his 
father,  wherein  he  implored  him  to 
send  an  early  answer,  if  it  were  but  a 
line,  just  to  say  that  he  forgave  him. 
But  no  reply  came,  infinitely  to  Julia's 
astonishment,  whose  benignant  nature 
could  not  conceive  it  possible  that  a 
parent  could  so  long  cherish  angry 
feelings  towards  a  son. 


"  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,"  oW 
served  Henry,  when,  having  waited  a 
fortnight,  they  had  both  given  up  aU 
expectation  of  a  reply.  <<  I  koev 
tliat,  by  declining  to  enter  into  fats 
views  respecting  comoaerce,  I  had 
offended  my  father  past  forgiveness." 

"  It  cannot  be  helped,  Henry ;  W 
you  have  done  your  duty,  and  sbcwid 
sad  days  be  in  store  for  us,  this  vili 
be  a  consolation  to  you«  as  I  am  me 
it  will  be  to  me.*' 

«  Sad  days  I "  replied  Raymwii 
**  Ah,  Julia,  we  shall  not  have  to  wait 
long  for  them.  I  fear  wc  most  quit 
our  cottage  without  delay,  and  take 
cheap  apartments  in  some  obseoR 
quarter  of  town.  I  have  delayed  this 
communication  till  the  last  momeDt, 
knowing  how  much  it  would  grieve 
you ;  but  the  painful  truth  most  be 
told — I  have  now  little  to  look  to,  save 
the  pittance  that  I  may  be  hWe, 
from  time  to  time,  to  pick  up  from 
the  booksellers.  O  God!'*  he  add- 
ed, **  my  father's  prediction  is  al- 
ready half  accomplished." 

"  Do  not  take  this  eo  much  to  heart, 
Henry,'*  said  his  generous^  high- 
minded  wife ;  **  to  me  one  place  is 
the  same  as  another,  and  I  can  be 
happy  any  where,  so  long  as  I  retain 
your  love.  Leave  me  but  that,  dearest 
and  I  shall  feel  that  I  am  still  rieh  is 
the  only  treasure  I  ever  coveted." 

The  dreaded  communication  thus 

made,  Raymond  instantly  prepared  to 

act  on  it     He  disposed  of  the  remdo- 

dcr  of  his  lease,  sold  his  furniture  at 

a  heavy  loss,  and  even  got  rid  of  the 

major  portion  of  his  favourite  classes. 

He  could  not,  however,  make  up  his 

mind  to  part  with  his  wife's  piano ;  for 

he  well  knew  how  dear  it  was  to  her, 

as  being  the  first  present  he  had  made 

her,  subsequent    to    their    marria^. 

With  how  many  pleasant  recollections, 

too,  was  it  not  associated  in  his  own 

mind  I    How  many  a  time  had  he  sate 

delighted  beside  Julia,  as  her  slender 

fingers  passed  lightly  over  the  ivory 

keys!     No,  he  could  not  part  with 

the  piano ;  but,  when   he  acquainted 

his  wife  with  this  determination,  she^ 

with  the  disinterestedness  peculiar  to 
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ber  character,  surrendered  all  her  own    cates  the  practised  and  willing  drudge. 
-—-L.i.,-!;         __.!  J  i-?_     Qjj^  bookseller — an  illiterate  fellow 

of  the  Jacob  Ton  son  school — frankly 
told  him  that  he  was  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  suit  his  purposes;  for 
that  what  he  required  was  a  hard- 
working man,  with  "  no  nonsense  " 
about  him.  "  Cambridge  be  d—d ! " 
added  this  enlightened  bibliopole  of 
forty  years  since,  in  reply  to  a  hint 
thrown  out  by  Raymond,  that,  as  ho 
had  received  a  university  education^ 
ho  might,  perhaps,  be  found  not 
wholly  incflicicnt — **  Cambridge  be 
d d !  and   Oxford,  too  ;  I'm  sick 


private  feelings,  and  even  urged  him 
to  the  painful  sacrifice.  Finally,  how- 
ever, it  was  agreed  that  the  instru- 
ment should  not  be  disposed  of  till 
the  last  necessity. 

Raymond's  next  endeavour  was  to 
find  some  cheap  suburban  lodgings ; 
and,  after  much  huutiog  about,  he 
fixed  upon  two  furnished  apartments 
in  a  small  back  street,  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Islington.  'Twas  a  dis- 
mal contrast  his  new  abode  presented 
to  that  to  which  he  had  been  so  long 
used.  An  old  rickety  mahogany  table, 
discoloured  with  ink  spots,  stood  in 
the  middle  of  his  sitting-room  ;  the 
cobwebhed  curtains  were  threadbare 
and  full  of  darns,  the  faded  Kidder- 
minster carpet  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  bought  a  bargain  at  Rag  Fair, 
the  window- frames  shook  and  rattled 
in  every  wind,  and  the  adjoiuiug  bed- 
room, which  was  little  better  than  a 
spacious  closet,  had  no  furniture  but 
such  as  was  of  the  homeliest  de- 
scription. But  Julia  cared  not  for 
these  things ;  for  her  husband  was  Yi'wXx 
her,  and  her  child  was  thriving  apace. 
Her  simple  and  elegant  taste  soon 
produced  a  striking  change  .in  the  as- 
pect of  her  new  lodgings.     The  cur- 


of  their  very  names.  Never  yet  pub- 
lished any  tiling,  at  my  own  expense* 
for  a  university  man,  that  1  warn*t 
the  loser  by  it.  Brought  out  only 
last  year  a  translation  of  Juvenal^  by 
Dr  Prosy  of  Oxford,  and  a  Treatise 
on  Pneumatics,  by  Dr  Problem  of 
Cambridge,  and  never  sold  more  than 
forty  copies  of  either  of  them.  Devil 
take  both  universities,  say  I !  Good 
day,  Mr  Raymond ;  sorry  we* re  not 
likely  to  suit  each  other ;  hope  you 
may  be  more  lucky  elsewhere.  I  wish 
you  good  morning, -sir." 

The  cavalier  manner  in  which  tliese 


remarks  were  made,  stung   Henry  to 
the  quick :  with  a  strong  effort,  how- 
tains  were  taken  down,  and  freed  from,    ever,  he  managed  to  repress  his  feel- 
dust  and  cobwebs,  the  carpet  neatly     iugs,  and  quitted  the  bookbcller's  pre- 


mcnded,  a  few  flowers  placed  in  the 
vrindow-stand,  and  a  few  of  her  own 
drawings  hung  on  the  wall — all  which 
improvements  she  had  to  execute  her- 
self; for,  on  quitting  the  cottage,  she 
had  parted  with  her  two  servants,  and 
retained  only  the  services  of  her  land- 
lady's daifghter,  an  active  girl  about 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

"  It  most  bo  confessed,  Henry," 
•he  said  to  her  husband,  on  the  first 
night  of  their  removal  to  Islington, 
"  that  our  situation  is  not  quite  so 
choice  a  one  as  we  could  have  wished ; 
but  let  us  not  be  disheartened,  love, 
for  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn- 
log. 

la  this  way  Julia  strove  to  sustain 

her  husband's  courage,  who,  no  longer 

hankering  for  literary  renown — that 

radiant   illusion   was   dispelled — but 

anxious  only  to  provide  for  the  wants 

of  the  passing  day,  applied  to  several 

booksellers  for  employment,  offering 

to  correct  proofs,  revise  MSS.,  in 

short,  do  jast  whatever  they  might 

require.     But  hia  applications  were 

uasuecsnfah  cbieffv  because  he  want- 

ed  that  buaiaesa-like  air  which  indi- 


sence  without  a  word.  On  his  way 
home,  at  the  comer  of  a  street  lead- 
ing into  Holborn,  a  person  hurried 
past,  whoso  features,  he  imagined, 
were  familiar  to  him ;  and  turning 
hastily  round,  he  recognised  his  old 
college  friend  Jenkins,  who,  he  felt 
convinced,  had  also  recognised  him, 
but  was  anxious  to  shirk  his  acquaint- 
ance. Nor  was  this  impression  an 
erroneous  one.  It  was,  indeed,  his 
friend  of  earlier  and  happier  years, 
the  eager  sharer  iu  his  schoolboy 
pranks  at  Belford,  and  his  more  reck- 
less follies  at  Cambridge,  who,  having 
caught  sight  of  his  seedy  habiliments, 
on  which  the  word  "  penury "  was 
stamped  in  legible  characters,  felt — 
with  the  false  pride  peculiar  to  weak 
minds— a  sort  of  shame  at  being  seen 
in  the  public  streets  speaking  to  so 
shabby  a  personage !  Had  Raymond 
been  trimly  attired,  as  in  other  days, 
the  case  had  been  far  different ;  but 
it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  Jenkins 
—and  ihe  mtt&«  qI  tkO^iveX'^  \'«k\a».^^'^ 
of  3euV\nae«^X.o  Vv^^VasA^'^NJ^.'sfiQi'- 
ing  inftueiie^  ol  ^  XVvi^^^^^  ^^"^  ^^ 
cloibea  \ 
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When  bo  reached  home,  Raymond 
threw  himself  into  a  chair,  half  mad 
%ith  rage  and  vexation  ;  first,  at  tho 
heartless  conduct  of  his  friend,  and 
then  at  his  own  weakness  in  taking  it 
to  much  to  heart ;  while  his  wife  en- 
deavoured, but  in  vain,  by  kind  words 
and  caresses,  to  restore  him  to  com- 
posure. 

<*  You  have  been  disappointed  again, 
Henry ;  I'm  sure  you  have ;  but  do 
not  give  way  to  gloom.  To-morrow 
you  may  bo  moro  " 

••  For  God's  sake,  leave  me  to  my- 
self. My  brain  is— curses  on  the  gro- 
velling upstart !  But  no,  he  is  not 
worth  thinking  about.  Leave  me, 
Julia  ;  do,  pray,  leave  mo  alone  for  a 
while." 

"  Cert:\inly,  love,  if  you  wish  it,  I 
will  leave  you; "and  so  sayiug,  tho 
meek  and  uncomplaining  girl  with- 
drew into  tho  adjoining  room,  sick  at 


heart,  for  these  were  the  first  testy 
Words  that  had  yet  fallen  from  her 
husband's  lips. 

Alas,  for  tho  poor  and  destitute! 
Unknown*to  them  the  halcyon  frame 
of  mind,  the  frank,  cordial  nature,  tbe 
bounding  fanc}',  tho  winged  hope,  the 
thonglits,  tones,  looks,  and  impuiges— 
that  keep  the  heart  fresh  and  lovic^, 
and  gladden  daily  life.  Care  and 
ppleen  arc  ever  the  poor  man's  por- 
tion ;  and  rago  and  sullen  gloom,  and 
a  breaking- up  of  the  be^t  afftction^, 
distrust  of  himself  and  others,  and 
finally,  despair,  madness,  and  the  m- 
ciJc's  crossway  grave  I  Poverty,  if 
not  absolutely  crime,  is  yet  \\b  footer- 
parent  ;  for,  by  gradually  blunting  the 
feelings^  and  enfeebling  the  sense  uf 
shame,  it  p:ives  the  wa}'  for  all  malign 
influences ;  and  small,  indeed,  is  the 
number  of  those  who  can  pass  its  trc- 
menduus  ordeal  unscathed. 


Chapter  X. 


Foiled,  for  the  present,  in  his  at- 
tempts to  procure  work  from  the 
booksellers,  Raymond  resolved  on  try- 
ing  his  fortune  as  a  private  tutor,  and 
advertised  in  the  daily  papers  fur  pu- 
pils,  whom  he  would  attend  at  their 
own  houses  ;  and  also,  by  w.'iy  of  hav- 
ing two  strings  to  his  bow,  for  the  situ- 
ation of  usher  in  a  school,  provided  it 
were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.  For  several  days  ho  re- 
ceived no  satisfactory  answers  to  his 
itipplications  ;  but  at  length,  Vihen  he 
had  repeated  them  five  or  six  timcjs,  a 
reply  was  sent  him  from  a  schoolmas- 
ter in  Fentonville,  to  tho  rifect  that 
**  J.  Dobbs,  of  l\iradi<5e  House,  hav- 
ing seen  O.P.Q.'s  advertisement  in 
tho  Times,  and  l>oinp:  in  want  of  an 
assistant  to  teach  llie  elementary 
branches  of  classics,  would  be  plad  of 
a  visit  from  S'lid  O.P.Q.,  when,  if 
terms,  5cc.,  suited,  the  parties  might 
do  business  together." 

Tho  tradesmanlike  wording  of  this 
letter,  together  with  the  stiff  and  for- 
mal character  of  the  handwriting,  en- 
abled Henry  to  estimate  pretty  accu- 
rately the  sort  of  person  he  would 
have  to  deal  with  ;  and,  with  anticipa- 
lions  tho  very  reverse  of  sanguine,  he 
took  his  way  to  the  address  giveu  in 
the  note,  pleased  to  dnd  thai  \l  wa&  %q 
ncAT  his  own  residence. 
"  Is  Mr  Dobbs  at  \\ome  V  \\©  etv- 


was  cleaning  the  door-steps  of  Para- 
disc  House  when  he  came  up,  aiul 
who  looked  as  if.  like  a  hackney -codirli 
horse,  no  nossiblc  amount  of  work 
conld  wear  her  out. 

"  Ves,"  re|)lied  the  girl,  '*  mastiT  is 
at  home ;  but  you  can't  see  him  jiujl 
now,  hecauic" — sho  addt'd,  in  a  ni.i>t 
unsophisticated,  matter-of- fat't-splrit, 
— **  lncauseho*s flogging  Sykes  Juiji»r 
in  tho  school-room,  for  Inking  Lis 
8heet«-  this  morniner." 

"  Oh,  ind«'ed  !  *'  said  Raymon?!, 
smilinor,  "  then  I'll  wait  till  the 
operation's  over  ;  I  suppose  it  wont  be 
lonir?" 

**  Oh  dear,  no! "  replied  the  servart 
with  ainusin^'^  rifuvrtc ;  **  master  i:d> 
thron<?h  a  deal  of  work  when  onro 
his  ] land's  in.  Perhnps  you'll  ju>t  st«'[> 
in  lu^re  till  he's  readyto  see  you;" 
and  ?ho  opened  the])arlour  door,  ani', 
pi  icing  a  chair,  told  Henry  that  sin* 
wonld  go  and  inform  Mr  Dubbs  of  his 
arrival. 

For  full  half  an  hour  RaymtmJ 
waited,  expecting  every  moment  that 
the  pedagojsue  would  make  his  appear- 
ance ;  but  iinding  no  symptoms  of  this 
he  became  im))<itient,  and  rang  the 
bell  for  the  servant,  who  assured  hiai 
that  sho  had  told  **  master"  that  he 
-^^vs 'wv\\V\w^  foe  him  in  the  parlour, 

..^.'..m-AA         «V<-vV         COCV      \\\X1^         ^^         <«*kW«^Ck       l^K^     ^ 


quired  of  a  stout  country  v«c\\c\\,  ^Vvo     t^^^'^^  ^^^^  ^^^  "^^^^^  *^  Ni^^^^  ^^^.^^ 
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out  markoting,"  ho  had  better  go  him- 
self to  "  master ; "  with  wJiich  words 
she  fthowcd  him  the  way  to  the  school- 
room, which  was  situated  in  the  rear 
of  the  house,  at  the  cud  of  a  BmaU, 
gravelled  playground,  along*  which 
some  shirts  and  other  linen  wt-ro 
banging  to  dry. 

As  Henry  entered  this  classic  tem- 
ple, he  saw  Mr  Dohhs,  u  brisk,  prig- 
giAh  little  nian^  dressed  in  rusty  bluck 
shortSy  white  cotton  stockings  and 
Hessian  boots,  seated,  with  Fpeutacles 
on  his  cock-up  nose,  at  a  desk  round 
which  seyeral  boys  were  standing,  one 
of  whose  innocent  hacks  he  had  ap- 
parently just  anointed  with  the  cane, 
for  the  youngster  was  hollowing  like 
a  bull-calf,  wiiile  the  pedagoguu  kept 
giving  vent  to  his  anj^er  in  such  terms 
as — "  You  stupid,  lazy  young  dog,  1*11 
teach  you  to  remember  the  aocusutive 
case.  Tum  Holloway,  whales  the  dative 
o^innsa  /—Silence  there, ^ilel.ee  in  the 
corner — what,  you  wont  ?  very  well ; 
only  wait  *till  I  come  among  ynu,  th:it's 
all  * — then,  seeing  Raymond,  wlio  was 
approaching  liis  desk,  he  lonked  at 
him  keenly  through  his  spectacles, 
and  said ;  "  Hey,  who  have  we  here  ? 
Oh,  I  remember !  you're  the  new 
usher,  O.  P.  Q.,  that  1  wrote  about 
t'other  day;  well,  Mr  O.  \\  (^,  if 
you'll  ju<t  step  with  me  into  the  par- 
lour for  a  few  minutes,  wu  can  talk 
matters  over  at  our  leisure;*'  and,  dis- 
missing his  class,  he  led  the  way  hack 
to  the  room  which  my  hero  had  ju&t 
quitted. 

Havini;  taken  his  scat,  and  motioned 
Raymond  to  another,  Mr  Dobbs  came 
at  once  to  the  point  without  the  slight- 
est ceremony.  "  So  you're  a  Cambridge 
man,  as  the  advertisement  says?'* 

"  Yes." 

"  Good ;  thaf  s  in  your  favour— 
what  references  can  you  give  ?" 

In  reply  to  this  blunt  question,  Ray- 
mond observed,  that  he  could  refer 
bim  to  the  publbher  of  his  traufelatiou 
of  iEschylus. 

**  ^schylns,  hey?  What,  you've 
translated  i£schylus  I  Well,  upon  my 
life  it's  very  creditable  to  you.  How- 
ever, to  drop  iEschylus,  an<l  come  to 
business— for  I've  not  a  moment  to 
spare  just  now— -what  wages  do  you 
expect  ?" 

**  Wages  1"  exclaimed  Henry,  with 
an    involuntary    expression    of   dls- 
guBt ;  **  I  really  have  not  considered 
the  matter,  so  perhaps  you'll  say  vfhat 
/oo  are  prepared  to  give." 


*'  Humph ;  these  are  hard  timeSf 
and  schools  don't  take  as  they  used  to 
do ;  but  as  you're  a  Cambridge  man, 
I  don't  much  mind  h:tretching  a  point ; 
so,  suppose  I  say  forty  pound  a-year« 
and  liiid  yourself.  Hah,  you  may  well 
stare ;  it's  too  nuuh,  upon  my  life  it 


IS. 


(( 


On  the  contrary,  tir,  I  must  say 
that  llio  !>um  is" 

"  Too  little?— can't  help  it ;  I  never 
give  more.  lUlsine^s  is  business. 
There's  my  niaid-scrvaut  does  twice 
as  much  woik  every  day  as  you'll  havo 
to  do  fur  less  than  one- fourth  the 
price." 

"Your  servant!**  rejoined  Ray- 
mond, with  eyes  llashnig  with  indig- 
nation, "  how  dare  you,  sir,  comparo 
me  to  ' 

*'  Hoity-toity,*'  replied  the  school- 
master, good-humouredly,  "  here's  a 
to-do  about  a  word  I  You  don't  think 
I  really  meant  you  to  be  my  maid- 
servant, do  you?  Never  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Henry,  who  saw 
by  this  time  that  it  was  sheer  ignorance 
and  vulgarity,  and  not  design,  that  had 
prompted  the  pedagogue's  offensive 
allusion,  **  though  your  terms  are  not 
quite  what  I  feel  that  I  havo  a  right 
to  expect,  still,  for  the  present,  I  ac- 
cede to  them." 

•'  1  thought  you  would,"  replied  Mr 
Dobbs  eagerly,  for  Raymond's  appear- 
ance had  prepossessed  him  in  his  fa* 
vour  ;  **  and,  let  me  tell  you,  you're  a 
lucky  fellow,  for  situations  like  this  of 
mine  don't  turn  up  every  da}'. 
They're  *  ram  arts  iji  ttrris,  nigruque 
suiiillima  cj/tjno,*  as  the  Eton  gram- 
mar observes.  I  suppose  you  can 
come  to-morrow  :" 

"  I  know  of  nothing  to  prevent 
me." 

"  Good.  And  suppose  you  step  in, 
and  take  a  distli  of  tea  with  us  this 
evening,  when  I'll  introduce  you  to 
Mrs  I).  I'm  sure  you'll  like  her, 
fnr  she's  a  woman  in  ten  thousand. 
Good  morning,  Mr  Raymond  ;  I  be- 
lieve your  name's  Raymond,  ain't 
it? 

*'  It  is,  sir." 

"  Wii\\9ltoTtgsu:or,  Mr  Raymond,  as 
the  French  grammar  says.  We  shall 
see  you  at  six — and,  I  say,don*t  go  and 
run  away  with  the  notion  that  I  want- 
ed lo  tuBlV^  ^  Tii«Lvi-^«r*«sX  ^^  '^ss^^^ 
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What  could  havo  put  such  a  crotchet 
as  that  into  your  head  ?  **  and  away 
bustled  Mr  Dobbs,  laughing  heartily 
at  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  new 
usher  s  droll  misapprehension. 

**  Forty  pounds  a-year  l"  repeated 
Raymond  to  himself,  as  he  returned 
home  to  acquaint  Julia  with  the  result 
of  his  interview.  "  Gracious  God,  and 
are  all  my  fine  prospects  como  to  this  ? 
Sunk  to  the  condition  of  an  usher  at  a 
small  school  kept  by  a  vulgar  ignora- 
mus !  How  little  did  1  foresee  such  an 
issue,  when  five  short  years  since  I 
figured  among  the  gayest  of  the  gay 
at  Cambridge  I  Ah,  could  I  but  live 
those  years  over  again,  how  different 
would  be  my  conduct !  Curses  on  that 
egregious  self-conceit  which  has  been 
my  ruin!  What  right  had  I  to  look 
forward  to  literary  renown — I,  whoso 
talents  scarce  suffice  to  earn  me  forty 
pounds  a-year  ?  But  I  will  not  com- 
plain ;  no,  be  my  lot  what  it  may,  I 
will  bear  it  patiently,  for  it  is  for  my 
wife  and  child  I  labour ;  and  what  sa« 
orifices  would  I  not  make  for  them  1 
Poor>  poor  Julia,  would  to  heaven  we 
had  never  met !  and,  despite  his  as- 
sumed stoicism,  the  tears  started  to  his 
eyes  when  he  thought  of  the  priva- 
tions which  his  marriage  had  entailed 
on  his  wife. 

Punctually  as  the  church- clock  in 
the  Pcntonville  road  struck  six,  Ray- 
mond returned  to  Paradise  House, 
and  was  formally  introduced  to  Mrs 
Dobbs,  who  was  exactly  what  her  hus- 
band had  .represented  her  to  be,  **  a 
woman  in  ten  thousand'* — which  being 
interpreted,  means,  that  she  was  a  des- 
perate vixen,  thin  and  strait  as  a 
skewer,  with  sharp  ferret  eyes,  and  a 
temper  so  thoroughly  soured,  that  one 
might  almost  imagine  that  she  had 
been  dieted  from  her  youth  upwards 
on  prussic-acid  and  crab-applcs.  The 
good  lady  was  by  no  means  slow  or  shy 
in  developing  this  attractive  feature 
in  her  character ;  for  something  having 
occurred  to  ruffle  her  temper  a  few 
minutes  before  Henry  came  in,  she 
immediately  began  scolding  the  scr- 
vaot-girl,  and  then,  by  way  of  variety, 
fell  foul  of  her  husband.  •'  \V  hy  didn't 
you  set  the  tea-things,  when  you  heard 
the  bell  ring?"  she  exclaimed  in  a 
shrill  tone  of  voice  ;  *'  Do  you  think 
your  master  and  myself  are  to  be  kept 
waiting  till  it  suits  your  \AcaawT^i  \o 
attend  to  us?  And  &ucV\  Yiawdsomo 
wages  as  you  get,  you  lazy  sVulV  \Vvt\^ 
— riog  — riDg  —  there's  notVvius  ^^^ 


ringing  in  this  honso ;  if  one  badn*t  the 
patience  of  a  ssunt,  one  wouldn't  pnt 
up  with  it  a  day.  Mr  llaymond,sir,if 
you  knew  what  1  have  to  go  throngb, 

you  wouldn*t  wonder  at  my ^drat 

them  boys,  why  don  t  you  go  oat, 
Dobbs,  and  make  them  keep  qniel, 
instead  of  sitting  there  grinning  Uke  a 
Cheshire  cat  Y" 

**  Mr  Raymond,**  said  the  school- 
master, taking  advantage  of  his  wife's 
pausing  to  recover  breath,  **  Tve  ber n 
to  the  Jjookscller  you  referred  me  to, 
and  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  he  s^ioke 
of  you  in  the  handsomest  terms." 

*'  Which  sugar  do  you  take  with 
your  tea,  Mr  Raymond?"  enquired 
Mrs  Dobbs ;  *'  we  have  both  while 
and  brown ;  our  late  usher  used  to 
take  brown,  however'"— 

**  Do,  pray,  my  dear  Mrs  D.,  alloir 
the  gentleman  to  take  which  he  plew». 
A  few  lumps  of  white  sugar,  once  ia 
a  way,  is  neither  here  nor  there." 

"  None  of  your  nonsense,  Dobbs. 
I  know  what's  right  as  well  as  you  cjh 
tell  me.  It  isn't  tho  sugar  1  look  tu, 
but  the  principle  of  tho  thing." 

"  Oh,  ay— the  principle!  Thai's 
another  matter.  Pve  nothing  to  say 
against  that.*' 

"  I  should  think  not,  indeed  ;**  and 
thus  speaking,  Mrs  Dobbs  desired  her 
husband  to  hand  Raymond  liis  tea, 
moderately  sweetened  with  white siviir, 
(in  consideration  of  his  being  on  ihU 
occasion  a  visiter,)  together  with  a 
thick  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  as  stiile 
as  O  ConncU's  joko  about  tho  Rept'al 
of  the  Union. 

**  You'll  have  a  comfortable  place 
of  it  here,  Mr  Raymond,"  observed  the 
schoolmaster,  in  an  alfable,  patroniz- 
ing manner  ;  "  Your  hours  will  onlr 
he  from  eight  o'clock  to  one,  and  front 
two  to  five,  which  is  a  mere  notbir.i,' 
in  tho  way  of  work,  especially  as  the 
cldLSsics  must  be  ns  easy  to  you  as  your 
A,  H,  C  ;  and  that  reminds  me  ot  the 
grammar  as  we  used  in  the  school. 
Don't  you  think  that  the  Eton  Latin 
grammar  might  be  greatly  .MhtTCil,  in 
point  of  arrangement,  for  the  better? 
I've  a  notion  of  my  own  on  this  point, 
which  I  intend  to  astonish  the  worhl 
with  one  of  these  davs;"  and  as  he 
said  thi«,  the  pwlagogue  laid  his  fore- 
finger beside  his  nose,  and  put  on  an 
air  of  uncommon  astuteness  and  Sufra** 
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goiDg  to  make  in  the  grammar- books,  Raymond  proceeded  to  practifle  what 

but  you  ncTer  makes  them.    I'd  rather  is  called  the  "soothing*  system,"  and 

see  you  do  more  and  talk  less.  That's  by  so  doing,  succeeded,  in  some  de* 

the  way  to  get  on ;  isn't  it,  Mr  Thing-  gree,  in  allaying  Mr  Dobbs*  excited 

embob?"  temper;  shortly  after  which  ho  took 

**  With  respect  to  the  Kton  gram-  his  leave,  fully  j)crsuaded  of  the  justice 

mar,*'  resumed  the  schoolmaster,  tak-  of  the  old  adage,  that  "  naked  truth 

ing  no  notice  of  his  wife's  interruption,  is  exceedingly  unlovely." 

«*  what  do  you  think,  Mr  Raymond,  Arrived  at  his  lodgings,  he  found 

of  my  project  of  commencing  it  at  his  sitting-room  looking  as  tidy  and 

onco  with  syntax?     I  know  that  most  cheerful  as  it  was  possible  for  such  an 

scholars  is  iu  favour  of  the  book  as  it  unpromi»ing  apartment  to  look.    The 

stands ;  but  when  you  come  to  reflect,  curtains  were  close  drawn,  the  candles 

sir,  on  the  vast  importance  to  youth  lighted,  and  a  clean  white  cloth  laid 

of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  syntax,  upon  tlio  table,  on  which  were  somo 

l*m  sure  you'll  agree  with  me  that  cold  meat,  a  brown  loaf,  a  salad,  and 

they  can't  be  too  soon  drilled  into  it.  a  bottle  of  white  wine.     Julia  received 

What  is  it  as  makes  Mrs  Dobbs  and  I  him  with  her  wonted  cheering  kindli- 

talk  so  correctly  ?    Why,  a  knowledge  ness  of  manner ;  she  was  dressed  with 

of    syntax,    in   course  I      Verbs   and  extreme  neatness  and  simplicity — in- 

substantives  is  all  well  enough  in  their  deed,  in  her  boijt  attire,  for  she  had 

way,  but  begin,  I  say,  with  the  great  made  holyday  on  this  occasion  ;  and 

difficulty ;  get  over  that  first,  and  all  her  beauty,  if  not  quite  so  dazzling  as 

the  rest  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  had  once  been,  wore  a  more  touch- 

My   views,  you  perceive,   are  quite  ing  character  than  ever.     "  I  guessed, 

original.**  Henry,"  she  said,  "from  what  you 

*'  They  certainly  are,  sir,  but" —  told   me  this   morning  of  your  new 

"  But  what,  my  good  sir  ?     Speak  employer,  that  you  would  come  homo 

out,  for  I'm  frank  myself,  and  like  wearied,  and  perhaps  dispirited,  with 

frankness  in  others.     Indeed,  I  ask  your  visit ;  so  the  iu&tant  I  got  Charley 


you  for  a  candid  opinion ;  for  no  man 
hates  compliments  more  than  I  do. 
I'm  glad  you  think  my  scheme  ori^^i. 
na),  and  Tm  sure  the  more  you  consi- 
der it,  the  more  you'll  like  it.*' 

*•  Since  you  wish  for  a  candid  opin- 
ion, Mr  Dobbs,  I  don't  mind  saying, 
that  your  scheme  is  somewhat  like 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.** 

"Humph  —  indeed  —  so  you  think 
so,  do  you  ?**  replied  the  schoolmaster, 
looking  very  red  in  the  face  ;  "  well, 
upon  my  life,  you're  candid  enough,  I 
roust  say  that ;  I  wish  I  could  say  you 
were  as  rational.** 

*'  I  regret,  Mr  Dobbs,  if  any  thing 
1  have  said  has  given  you  offence.*' 

"  Offence,  Mr  Thingembob— Ray- 
mond, I  mean  I  Come,  that's  a  good 
joke  1     Do  I  look  as  if  I  was  offended  ? 


to  bed,  1  sent  for  a  bottle  of  wine; 
now,  don't  shake  your  head  at  my 
extravagance,  love,  but  take  a  glass, 
for  I'm  sure  you  stand  in  need  of  it.** 
She  then  poured  him  out  a  full  glass 
of  sherry,  and  placing  her  chair  beside 
him,  endeavoured,  during  their  homely 
meal,  to  draw  him  into  a  tranquil 
frame  of  mind.  She  spoke  to  him  of 
the  child,  who  was  growing,  she  said, 
more  like  him  every  day  ;  of  the  con- 
fident hope  she  entertained  that  their 
present  embarrassments  would  bo  but 
temporary ;  and  then,  returning  to 
the  subject  of  "  little  Charley" — ^for  a 
young  and  fond  mother's  thoughts 
seldom  wander  long  from  her  children 
i— expatiated  with  delight  on  the  sur- 
prising precocity  of  his  intellect ;  how 
he  smiled  when  she  talked  to  him. 


Do  I  speak  as  if  I  was  offended?     Is    just  as  if  he  knew  what  she  said ;  how 


my  manners  such  as  show  I  am  offend. 
ed  ?  Upon  my  life,  you  must  have 
queer  notions  of  things  to  suppose 
tiiat  I  could  be  offended  with  such  a 
rubbishing  remark,  as  putting  a  cart 
before  a  horse !  Hah !  hah  I  hah  I 
Ho  says  I'm  offended,  Mrs  D.  I  A 
good  joke,  ain't  it  ?     He  1  he  I  he  I " 

Amused  with  this  unconscious  dis« 

play  of  wounded  vanity,  and  feeling 

the  ab$ardity  of  attempting  to  reasoa 

the  pedaut  out  of  /us  pet  crotchety 


ho  was  always  looking  about  him — a 
clear  proof  of  his  quick  faculty  of  ob- 
servation ;  and  how,  in  short,  he  was 
the  handsomest,  most  affectionate,  and 
most  astonishing  babe  on  the  face  of 
the  earth !  Thus  the  sanguine  wife 
ran  on,  while  her  husband,  catching 
the  infection  of  her  good  humour,  re- 
pWcd  lo  \\CT  V\\Xv  ^xi  ^\v\xBaJCv50L  xs^- 
kuowiv  to  "Yvvrci  W  ^^0»a\  •asv^^'^Nwt 
an  bout  apetkX.  vu^<i^V\\\i^^Vsj»^^'^ 
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cotich,  happier  tlian  they  had  been     gleam  of  sunshine  thpy  were  de^dncd 
iiiice  they  quitted  their  cottage  at     to  enjoy  on  this  fiide  the  grare  \ 


Wcstcud,     Ala««    it    iras   the   last 


Chapter  XI. 

lliivini;  once  fairly  entered  on  his  eion  to  her  still  lovely  countenanee ; 

duties  at)  an  usher,   Henry  fullowi'd  but  her  nature  was  as   exemplary  as 

them  up  with  as  much  zeal  as  he  could  ever.     Deep  as  were  her  griefi,  she 

muster.     Hut  the  monotonous  drud-  bore  them  meekly  and  in  fiilenceymaia- 

gery   of  his   vocation — perhaps   liio  taiuing  in  her  husband's  preseoee  an 

mo>t  repulsive  of  any  to  which  a  poor  appearance    of    serenity,    almost   cf 

man  can  be  t^uhjcctcd — soon  bepfan  to  cneerfulncss,  and    striving   to  iofuse 

wear  away  what   little   remained  of  into  him  the  hope  which  she  hein.'lf 

freshness  and  ardour  in  his  character,  had  welhiigh  ceat^ed  to  feel. 

Mr  Dobbsy  too,  thouir])  a  cordial  and  One  afternoon  Raymond  returned 

well-natured  fellow  in  his  way,  when  homo,  after  his  school   labours  wen 

nothing  occurred  to  disturb  his  self-  concluded,  mure  languid  and  dt-press- 

complaceney,  was  one  of  those  person-  ed   tiian    usual.      Ho  complained  of 

ages  with  wiiom  he  found  it  impossible  headiche  and  tlying  pains  in  hia  licbs, 

to  sympathi/  '.     His  very  excellences  for  which,  attributing  them  to  a  mere 

were  annoying*,  for  his  good  temper  cold  caught  in  consequence  of  his  hai- 

was  apt  to  assume  a  patronizing  form,  ing  got  wet  through  the  previous  day, 

and   his   ignorance    and   vanity   met  he  took  no  further  remedy  thaujuV: 

Raymond  at  every  turn.     Occasion-  going  early  to  rcpt.        lie  had  not, 

ally,  too,  he  would  be  seized  with  iits  however,  been  asleep  more  than  an 

of  sulkiness,  and  then  nothing  that  his  hour,  when  he  was  woke  by  violent 

usher  did  could  please  him.     Henr^*8  shivering  fits,  which  so  alarmed  bi^ 

temper  was  sorely  tried  by  these  ebuU  wife,  who  was  sitting  at  work  in  tbe 

litions  ;   nevertheless'',  he  allowed  no  room,  that  the  instantly  made  a  tire* 

angry  word  to  escape  him,  but  strove  and  gave  him  some  hot  tea,  thiaking 

to  maintain  an  appearance  of  stoical  that  it  might  warm  and  refresh  him. 

equanimity.  But  the  fever,  for   such  it  was,  in- 

So  six  months  passed  away,  at  the  creased  momently  on  him,  and  by 
expiration  of  which  period  ail  that  daybreak  ho  was  so  serion>:ly  ill,  that 
remained  of  Raymond's  capital  was  Julia,  despite  his  entreaties  to  tbe  con- 
twenty  pounds  I  lie  maile  many  ef-  trary,  called  in  an  apothecary,  who, 
forts  to  improve  his  income,  and  fre-  on  his  arrival,  pronounced  Henry  tu 
qnently  called  on  the  publislier  of  his  be  lebouring  under  a  severe  attack  of 
"  yKschylns,'*  in  the  hope  of  hearing  typhus.  For  upwards  of  a  fortnight 
some  welcome  intelligence  respecting  he  remained  in  a  very  doubtful  state; 
its  sale,  but  the  answer  he  got  was  and  during  this  period  Julia  was  his 
invariably  the  same;  and  though  on  sole  nurse,  though  her  own  health  was 
one  occasion  a  letter  was  put  into  his  delicate,  and  required  repose,  for  she 
hamis,  written  by  an  eminent  Oxford  was  again  about  to  become  a  mother, 
scholar,  expressing  high  admiration  of  While  her  landlady's  daughter  attecd- 
the  style  in  which  the  translation  was  ed  Charley — but  never  out  of  his  pa- 
executed,  yet  this  barren  ])raiso  was  rent's  sight — ^^he  kept  constant  vigil 
all  he  obtained,  with  the  exception  of  by  her  husband's  bed-side,  administer- 
the  revision  of  a  small  MS.  essay  on  ing  his  medicines,  moving  about  him 
the  Greek  drama,  for  which  he  was  with  the  noiseless  step  of  a  fairy,  ao- 
paid  a  mere  triHe.  ticipating  his  slightest  wishes,  and 
Such  repeated  disappointments,  owning  to  no  fatigue  nor  debility ;  bat 
combined  with  the  daily  vexations  he  whenever  she  saw  his  languid  eye  rest- 
experienced  as  an  usher,  soon  produ-  ing  on  her  pale  face,  assuring  him  with 
ced  a  visible  alteration  both  in  his  ap-  a  smile,  and  in  those  sweet,  soft  tones 
pearance  and  his  manner.  And  Julia!  so  delicious  to  a  sick  man's  ear,  that 
did  no  change  take  place  in  her  ?  Yes,  she  was  never  better  in  her  life.  In 
her  voice  had  lost  much  of  its  former  a  woman  who  truly  loves,  there  is  a 
rich  and  joyous  music;  the  fire  of  her  disinterestedness  that  shuts  out  all 
eloquent  eye  was  dim  ;  wan  dejection  thought  of  self-— a  power  of  endonaee 

d  imparted  its  most  afiectin^  oxptei-  wYv^oift  «ic«Q%\JbL  ^ad  titoUCy  Mem  \m 
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increase  in  proportion  to  the  demands  my  own  pleasure;'*  and  fearful  of  say- 
made  on  them.  Man  may  volunteer  ing  more»  lest  she  should  thereby  in* 
heroic  sacrifices,  such  as  are  noised  crease  his  irritation,  Julia  quitted  her 
abroad  in  the  world,  and  repay  him  husband's  presence, 
with  interest  by  the  renown  they  From  this  time  forward  such  a 
bring ;  but  ho  is  incapable  of  those  change  took  place  in  Raymond's  na- 
roore  homely  and  unostentatious  ones  ture,  that  those  who  had  known  him 
which  a  wife  and  a  mother  is  so  ready  in  earlier  years,  would  have  had  some 
to  make  with  no  thought  of  praise,  and  diflHeulty  in  recognizing  him  again, 
no  consciousness,  save  that  she  is  do-  Care,  anticipating  the  work  of  years, 
ing  her  duty.  had  delved  deep  wrinkles  in  his  brow. 

In  about  a  month — thanks  to  Julia's  and  a  moody  reserve  succeeded  to  his 
nursing — Raymond  was  again  enabled  former  frank  cordiality.  That  maud- 
to  go  abroad  ;  but  the  fever  had  added  lin,  ever- vigilant  sensitiveness  which 
greatly  to  his  irritability,  and  hoshrunk  detects  reproach  in  the  tones  of  a  voice; 
t?ith  absolute  loathing  from  the  idea  sees  a  sneer  lurking  in  a  smile ;  and 
of  resuming  his  school  duties.  Never-  with  perverse  ingenuity  finds  a  per- 
theless,  the  attempt  must  be  made  ;  so  sonal  application  in  every  stray  re- 
he  set  out  for  Para<lise  House,  where  mark — that  envenomed  spirit,  which 
ho  received  exactly  the  sort  of  wel-  resents  a  show  of  cheerfulness  as  in- 
come that  he  had  calculated  on.  In  dificrence,  and  of  sympathy  as  con- 
his  usual  unceremonious  manner,  Mr  temptuous  pity  ;  which,  doubting  it- 
Dobbs  informed  him  that  ho  had  been  self,  doubts  every  body  else ;  and  draws 
under  the  necessity  of  filling  up  his  even  from  disinterested  love  the  mate- 
post, '*  for  time  and  tide  waited  for  no  rials  of  distrust;  such  was  now  the 
man  ;**  and  when  he  called  at  his  lodg-  destitute  Ray mond*s  portion  ;  and 
ings,  he  had  been  told  by  the  landlady  though  Julia — how  could  it  be  other- 
that  hewasinsuch  atir^klishstatethat  wise? — was  still  as  dear  to  him  as 
it  was  a  "moral  impossible"  to  say  ever,  and  he  would  gladly  have  laid 
when  he  would  be  well.  Ho  was  down  his  life  to  promote  her  welfare, 
sorry — very  sorry — for  his  disappoint-  yet  there  were  moments  when  his 
ment ;  but  it  could  not  be  helped,  busi-  diseased  fancy  almost  led  him  to  believe 
ness  was  business ;  however,  if  the  that  she  lamented  the  destiny  that  had 
new  usher  did  not  suit,  why,  then,  he  bound  up  their  fortunes  together.  Of- 
should  have  no  objection  to  take  him  ten  when  he  walked  the  streets  alone 
back  again.  He  concluded  by  pre-  after  nightfall — for  he  seldom  stirred 
senting  Henry  with  his  "  wages,"  out  by  day — and  saw  wealth  rolling 
which  amounted  to  nearly  thirty  along  in  its  carriage,  and  heard  the 
pounds.  The  young  man  scorned  to  sounds  of  music  and  merriment  issuing 
expostulate,  but  quitted  the  housewith  fromgaily-lit  drawihg-rooms,  he  would 
an  air  of  utter  indifference,  though  his  ask  himself  why  he  should  be  thus 
heart  swelled  almost  to  bursting  at  abandoned  to  hopeless  grief — he,  who 
the  cavalier  treatment  he  had  receiv-  had  every  disposition  to  labour,  who 
ed.  In  this  excited  state  of  mind  ho  had  committed  no  crime,  and  whose 
reached  his  own  door.  Julia  had  gone  sole  fault  was,  that  he  was  a  gentle^ 
out  for  a  short  walk  with  her  child  ;  man  bred  to  no  profession !  It  seemed 
and  when  she  returned,  Raymond,  to  him  that  he  had  little  or  nothing  in 
with  a  splenetic  burst  which  ho  fruit-  common  with  his  fellow- creatures  ; 
lessly  attempted  to  suppress,  express*  but  was  specially  singled  out  for  suf- 
ed  his  surprise  at  her  leaving  him  so  fering— a  useless,  blighted  slip,  torn 
long  alone.  off  from  the  great  plantation  of  huma- 

"  So  long,  Henry  ?   I've  only  been  nity.      And  indeed  his  lot,  common 

absent  a  few  minutes,  just  to  give  though  it    is  in   this  hard-working 

Charles  a  little  fresh  air,  for  he  stands  world,  might  well  justify  the  bitterest 

greatly  in  need  of  it,  poor  child !  Be.  feelings;  for  though  occasionally  the 

sides,  t  did  not  expect  you  back  so  publisher  of  his  translation  of  iOschy- 

soon."  fus,    pitying   his   forlorn   condition^ 

"Well,   well — no   matter  —  there  would  give  him  a  MS.  to  revise  for 

needs  no  excuse.'*  the  press,  yet  this  was  a  chance  god- 

**  Don't  speak  so  hastily,  love ;  in-  send,  and  was  soon  cut  off  altogether 

deed,  if  I  had  thought  you  would  have  by  the  latter's  bankruptcy.  ' 
been  vexed,  I  would  not  have  gone        Thus  redaced  to  the  last  extremitjf 

out  at  all;  God  knowfy  it  was  not  for  and  Moln^  ti<)lV&Q%  XsraX^^ts^t^^sMaA 
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before  them^  Raymond  and  his  wife 
"Wore  compelled — alan,  reader*  this  is 
no  idle  iiction! — to  make  one  meal 
serve  the  place  of  two ;  and  often  poor 
Julia  would  go  without  herselff  in 
order  that  her  hushand  aud  her  child 
might  have  enough.  Of  course  they 
could  not  he  long  in  this  state  with- 
out its  becoming  known  to  their  land- 
lady ;  but  though  rough  in  her  manner, 
she  had  a  feeling  heart ;  and  notwith- 
standing she  was  their  creditor  fur  no 
iuconsiderable  amount,  yet  she  never 
ventured  beyond  grumbling  a  little  at 
times  about  the  non-payment  of  her 
arrears,  for  Julia's  gentleness  of  dis- 
position had  completely  won  her 
esteem,  and  she  felt  persuaded  that 
she  would  discharge  her  debt  the  very 
first  opportunity.  So  strong  indeed 
was  her  regard  for  the  young  couple, 
that  one  Sunday,  when  Raymond  was 
striving  to  divert  his  thoughts  by  read- 
ing, and  his  wife  was  nursing  her 
child,  who  was  rather  sickly  from 
teething,  she  sent  up  her  daughter  with 
a  slice  of  hot  baked  mutton  and  some 
potatoes,  carefully  covered  up  between 
two  plates — a  portion  of  her  own  Sab« 
bath  dinner — thinking,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  her  lodgers  would  jump 
at  such  an  unexpected  dainty. 

**  Who's  there?  come  in,"  said 
Henry,  as  the  girl  knocked  gently  at 
the  door. 

"  Please  sir,  it's  mc.  Ma  has  sent 
you  this  nice  plate  of* 

•*  D n !  docs  your  mother  mean 

to  insult  mc  V  exclaimed  Raymond  ; 
and  snatching  the  plates  from  the  girl's 


hands,  in  a  fit  of  nncontrollaUe  rifi^ 
ho  flung  up  the  window,  and  threw 
meat,  potatoes,  and  all  into  the  street. 
*'  What  I  throw  the  vittles  cat  of 
window !"  aud  the  astounded  landlady, 
when  her  daughter  acquainted  her  wiUi 
the  circumstance,  **  that  nice  hot  slice 
which  I  cut  off  the  primeat  part  of  the 
joint,  and  put  some  warm  grary  orer 
it,  and  picked  out  the  brownest  titers, 
and  all  because  I  knew  as  shoulders  of 
mutton  were  rayther  scarce  on  the 
second  floor.  Here's  a  pretty  go !  and 
the  plates  is  all  smashed,  in  coarse, 
aud  now  I  ai'nt  got  two  of  the  same 
pattern  left !  What  can  haye  come  to 
him  ?"     Then,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  she  seemed  considering  in  what 
way  she  should  take  notice  of  the 
affair,  a  strong  feeling  of  pity  came 
over  her,  and  she  added,  **  but  I  see 
how  it  is ;    misfortin   has  druv  him 
mad,  for  none  but  a  madman  wuuld 
go  for  to  waste  good  wholesome  meat 
in  that  manner.  Poor  gentleman!  I'm 
heartily  sorry  for  him  ;  for  whco  he 
flrst  come  here,  his  shirts  were  of  the 
fluest  linen,  vich  is  a  proof  he  must 
have  been  respectable,   whatever  he 
may  bo  now ;  and  then  there's  hb  wife, 
vich  hasn't  had  a  bellyful  of  Tittles,  to 
my  knowledge,  for  these  three  days 
past.     Well,  I  won't  press  too  hardly 
upon  'em ;  for  when  they  had  it  to 
pay,  they  paid,  and  now  they  haven't 
got  it,  they  can't  pa}',  tho'  they'll 
make  all  square  one  of  these  days ;  no 
fear  of  that ;  at  the  same  time,  I  wish 
he  hadn't  Hung  my  bC2:t  plates  out  of 
window." 


Chapter  XII. 


llaymond's  situation  was  now  quite 
desperate.  His.  watch,  the  small  re- 
mainder of  his  books,  and  even  his 
wife's  piano,  were  disposed  of,  and 
nothing  could  ho  call  his  own  save  the 
clothes  on  his  back.  Still  he  struggled 
with  his  lot,  while,  unknown  to  him, 
Julia  tried  to  earn  a  trifle  by  her 
needle,  and  would  frequently,  when 
her  hudbaud  aud  her  child  were  asleep, 
sit  up  toiling  till  long  past  midnight, 
the  tears  dropping  fast  upon  her  work. 
These  labours,  so  unsuited  to  one  of 
her  delicate  frame,  made  fearful  in- 
roads on  her  constitution ;  neverthe- 
leas,  she  persevered  in  thorn,  w\\\\e  \\et 
7aiidJady,whohadoriginal\y  swggc*V<iv\ 
the  idea,  contrived  to  procuto  \\ct  a 


her  work  to  a  fancy-milliner  in  tlio 
neighbourhood.  On  his  part,  Ray- 
mond determined  to  make  uno  last  ef- 
fort to  retrieve  himself,  and  with  his 
only  remaining  guinea  renewed  his  ap* 
plications  in  the  newspapers  for  private 
pupils.  For  a  brief  while,a  faint  gleam 
of  sunshine  illumined  his  prospects.  He 
obtained  a  situation  as  tutor  to  two 
boys,  sons  of  a  rich  stockbroker  at 
Highbury,  whither  he  was  forced  to 
trudge  on  foot  four  times  a- week ; 
but  after  he  had  given  about  a  dozen 
leifsons,  he  was  dismissed  by  the 
broker's  upstart  wife,  who  treated  him 


rew  sbiTunss  weekly,  by  d\n>o«nB  ol     ol  V«  ^«««.<.>xv>X  «Cx^>.v.,> 
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too  obtuse  to  discover  in  her  sons  the  may,  on  tendering  half-a- crown  in  pay- 
beauty  of  an  Antinous,  combined  with  ment  for  the  physic*  to  learn  that  it 
the  precocious  genius  of  a  Crichton.  was  a  bad  one ! 

When  Julia  was  made  acqnain  ted  with        Wretched  man!    It  -was  his  last 

the  facts  of  this  summary  dismissal*  she  half-  crown ! 

resolved  on  seeking  an  interview  with        ''  God  help  my  dying  child  I "  he 

Henry^s  father — a  project  which  she  feebly  muttered;  and,  pressing  his  hand 

had  long  secretly  nourished*  but  had  to  his  forehead*  staggered  to  the  door, 

put  off  from  time  to  time  from  a  natu-  as  if  to  lean  for  support  against  it. 
ral  reluctance  to  be  considered  in  the        The  chemist  regarded  him  with  as-* 

light  of  an  interested  intruder ;  but  tonishment.    "  Eb*  what^s  that  yoa 

DOW  she  felt  that  further  hesitation  say?"  he  exclaimed,  ''dying  child? 

would  involve  a  breach  of  duty  on  her  No*  no*  young  gentleman*  not  quite 

part,  so*  taking  her  child  in  her  arms*  so  bad  as  that*  I  hope — poor  fellow*  he 

she  set  forth  on  her  doubtful  ezpedi'<  does  not  hear  me !   Come*  come,  sir, 

tion.     When  she  reached  the  elder  where  do  you  live  ?  We'll  go  together. 

Raymond's  house*  which  was  situated  Jenny***  calling  to  his  wife*  who  was 

in  one  of  the  fashionable  quarters  of  in  a  parlour  adjoining  the  shop, ''bring 

town*  she  enquired  of  an  overgrown  me  my  hat — quick — and  look  to  the 

butler*  who  was  standing  at  the  open  shop  'till  the  boy  returns ;  Til  be  back 

hall-door*    nearly  filling  it  up  with  shortly.  Now*  sir*  let*s  be  off;*'  and, 

his  bulk*  whether  she  could  see  his  seizing  the  bewildered  Raymond  by 

master ;  but  was  informed*  in  reply*  his  arm*  he  hurried    him  into   the 

that  he  had  been  travelling  for  the  last  street. 

year  and  a-half  on  the  continent*  and  In  less  than  ten  minutes  Henry  was 
was  expected  home  in  about  a  fort-  aRainathome;  but,  alas!  the  very  first 
night.  This*  all  things  considered*  glance  he  cast  at  Julia  convinced  him 
was  cheering  intelligence,  for  it  im-  that  bis  worst  forebodings  were  veri- 
pressed  her  with  the  belief  that  he  had  fied.  The  poor  child  had  just  breathed 
not  received  his  son*s  last  letter ;  and  its  last  in  its  mother's  arms  ;  and  the 
she  persuaded  herself*  therefore*  that  landlady*  with  the  tail  of  her  aprook 
be  might  be  induced*  when  informed  held  up  to  her  eyes*  was  administering* 
of  Henry's  circumstances*  to  "  kill  the  to  her  such  consolation  as  her  feelings 
fatted  calf*'*  and  extricate  him  from  suggested  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
his  present  deplorable  condition.  "  Don*t  take  on  so,  dear  lady,"  said 
And  truly  Julia  needed  to  have  some  the  compassionate  dame,  *'  pray  don't, 
sanguine  hope  of  this  sort  to  buoy  her  It  goes  to  my  heart  to  see  you  slttin^^ 
up ;  for*  a  few  hours  after  her  return  there  so  sad  and  patient*  with  your 
home*  a  calamity  befell  her*  far  worse  poor  eyes  fixed  on  the  babby,  and  never 
than  any  she  had  yet  encountered,  a  tear  in  *em.  It  was  the  Lord's  wil!* 
Her  boy — her  darling  boy,  the  pride  and  you  must  submit.  Ah  I  I  know 
and  joy  of  her  heart  in  her  darkest  well  what  it  is  to  lose  a  child.  I  had 
hours  of  gloom,  and  in  whom  her  a  boy  once*  beautiful  as  your  own*  and 
whole  being  seemed  bound  up — this  just  as  he  began  to  know  me*  and  say 
passionately  loved  child  was  seized*  '  mother,*  God  called  him  away ;  and 
early  in  the  evening,  while  lying  in  now  he's  happy*  and  so  is  little  Char- 
his  mother*s  lap*  with  severe  convul-  ley*  and  that  ought  to  be  a  comfort  to 
sive  fits*  arising  from  teething.  The  both  of  us.  Have  a  good  cry,  Mrs 
distracted  parent  immediately  sum-  Raymond*  do*  and  you*ll  bo  all  tho 
moned  the  landlady  to  her  assbtance*  better  for  it*  and  don't  think  of  tho- 
who  advised  her  to  put  the  boy  into  a  little  bill  as  is  owing.  Til  never  press 
warm  bath  without  delay  ;  and  they  you  for  it ;"  and  so  saying,  the  kind- 
were  busy  making  the  necessary  pre-  hearted  creature  gently  withdrew  the 
parations,  when  Raymond  came  in,  child  from  Julia's  arms,  and  laid  it  on 
having  been  absent  all  the  morning ;  the  bed  in  the  adjoining  room, 
and*  horrorstruck  by  this  new  visita-  Mean  time*  the  chemist,  who  had 
tion,  darted  off  to  the  nearest  chemist's*  been  a  silent  spectator  of  this  sad 
in  order  to  procure  some  soothing  me-  scene*  respecting*  with  true  delicacy, 
dicine*  which  his  landlady  expressly  the  sacredness  of  parents*  sorrow, 
recommended  as  an  infallible  specific  made  a  sign  to  the  landlady  ^  ^Vwt^  ^s.^ 
in  attacks  of  this  nature,  compMAC^Vvai^a^ircL  ^iwJxt^^^X^sQL'^^ 

Qaick  as  Ughtnwg  he  reached  the  put  M^etiX  c^^^Mw^  \a\vct  t^^^x^ss^ 
cbemiet'B  abop  ;  but  what  was  his  dis*    W  \od|^<i«k  't  ^^t  ^«a  V»xva.^>'Wfc  "W 
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porlor  to  their  situation,  their  povertf,  what  was  necessary   in  their  present 

-which  was  equally  manifest,  and  the  sitnation,  for  that  he  would  be  an- 

deep,  still,  gnawing  anguish   which  swerablo  for  the  payment,  though  be 

seemed   to  have  bten  lung  wearing  bad  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  when 

them  away,  had  strongly  excited  his  -the    elder   Raymond  was  made  ac- 

feelings    in   their  behalf.      "  When  quainted  with   his   son's    distress,  he 


they  Hrst  come  hero,"  said  the  land- 
lady, pleased  with  the  interest  that  tho 
chemist  took  in  them,  "  they  was  as 
nice  a  couple  as  youM  see  any  where  ; 
but  sickness  and  poverty  fell  on  *em, 
and  then  they  got  into  arrears  with 
mc,  vich,  however,  Fm  nowise  par- 
ticklar  about,  becuu>e  their  principle's 
good,  and  Mrs  Raymond  tells  me  that 
her  husband's  father  is  a  gentleman 
with  lots  of  money,  who  is  expected 
back  in  a  few  days  from  foreign  ])arts, 
when  1  have  no  doubt  he'll  settle  mat- 
ters quite  pleasant  and  comfortable. 
Ah,  sir  1  she's  a  sweet  young  lady  is 
Mrs  Raymond — so  gentle  and  civil, 
never  spoke  a  cross  word  since  she's 
been  in  this  hou:ie ! " 

•'  Do  you  know  what  trade  or  pro- 
fession her  husband  is  in  ? " 

**  Can*t  say  1  do ;  but  he's  a  very 

f pleasant  spoken  gentleman  when  he*s 
n  his  right  senses."' 

•'  What !  have  you  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  mind's  at  all  aflected  :" 

"  I  don't  know  about  that ;  but 
he's  werry  queer  at  times,  and  is  al- 
ways walking  up  and  down  his  room, 
like  tho  tiger  at  Exeter 'Change.  I 
believe  he's  what  they  call  a  genius, 
and  writes  books,  and  goes  out  teach- 
ing, vich  accounts  for  his  being  so 
queer ;  for  I've  heard  say  as  all  ge- 
niuses is  a  little  cracked — ii's  a  part 
of  their  purfcssion.     T'other  day  ho 


would  come  forward  to  his  relief; 
but  if  not,  he  would  himself  see  what 
could  be  done  with  the  old  gentleman. 
He  then  took  his  departure,  and  till 
the  day  of  the  funeral  kept  away  from 
the  afflicted  parents,  deeming  it  likely 
that  his  presence  might  be  felt  as  a 
sort  of  intrusion  ;  but  when  this  last 
mournful  rite  was  over,  he  frequently 
called  on  them,  and  by  his  friendly 
and  considerate  conduct  impressed 
them  with  the  most  grateful  feelings 
towards  him,  which  were  increased  al- 
most to  reverence  when  they  learned, 
through  the  medium  of  their  gossip- 
ing landlady,  that  it  was  to  his  unob- 
trusive munificence  they  were  indebt- 
ed for  the  payment  of  their  child's  fa- 
neral  expenses. 

John  Bull,  John  Bull — despite  thy 
f.iults,  and  their  name  is  Legion — 
thou  art  a  (ine  fellow  ;  a  roughs  knot- 
ty samp!e  of  humanity  ;  sound  at 
heart  iJLS  one  of  thine  own  forest  oaks! 
Rodcrved  thou  art,  and  crabbed;  a 
sad  grumbler,  too— for  grumbling  is 
the  ^rst  great  law  of  thy  nature — but 
even  in  thy  sullenest  mood  the  ciy  of 
distress  never  reaches  thine  ear  in 
vain.  At  her  husband's  instigation, 
whose  kindness  to  the  bereaved  cou- 
ple was  unremitting,  the  chemist'i 
wife  sought  their  acquaintance ;  and 
whenever  she  could  spare  an  hour 
from  her  own  household  duties,  she 


flung  two  of  my  best  plates  out  of    would  spend  it  with  Julia,  whom  she 


window,  because  I  &ent  him  up  tsum- 
mat  nice  and  hot  for  dinner,  thinking, 
in  course,  as  he  was  hungry,  he'd  like 
to  eat ;  instead  of  vich,  he  goes  off  in 
one  of  his  wagaries,  flings  up  the  win- 
dow, and  shies  both  plates  smack  into 
the  gutter !  But  he's  a  werry  excellent 
lodger  for  all  that — never  asks  for  the 
key  of  the  street  door  at  nigl»t — never 
goes  to  sleep  in  his  boots,  as  my  last 
lodger  did,  arter  he'd  come  home 
drunk  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
—and  takes  as  much  care  of  the  furui- 
tur  (leastways  his  wife  does,  vich  is  all 
the  same)  as  if  it  was  his  own.  I'm 
sure  I'm  heartily  sorry  for  'em  both, 
poor  things,  and  will  do  all  as  lays  in 
my  power  to  serve  'em. 


assisted  in  making  preparations  for 
her  now  fast- approaching  confinement, 
and  endeavoured,  by  cheerful  conver- 
sation, to  rouse  into  something  like 
activity.  But  vain  were  all  her  ef- 
forts to  assuage  the  childless  mother's 
griefs.  Iler  heart  lay  buried  with  her 
boy,  and  from  the  hour  of  bis  death  to 
that  of  her  own,  she  was  never  once 
seen  to  smile.  Till  now  she  had 
borne  up  bravely  against  the  daily 
pressure  of  poverty  and  the  sorrows 
which  it  brings  in  its  train  ;  but  this 
last  deadly  blow  had  struck  to  her  in- 
most soul.  Even  the  fond  endear- 
ments of  her  husband  failed  to  lift  up 
the  crushed  spirit  within  her.  Sbto 
\\\e^\^^5  «vv^  \\!L^\x^\NR»,«^<t^^t.  when 


When  the  good  lady  bad  coivcVu^Sied    ^V©  ^^tcv^>:\m^%  \\^^\\  >^ii  \aK»!sfiKs&^ 
ber  proUr  statement,  tbo  cbemst  Oce-    NoVe^  ol  V^x  ^^^^'^^|'\.^^^^«V^ 
B'ii^ber  not  to  kt  her  lodgert^  ^auX    W...  ^^^^t.,  ^\.^t.  it.^  -^^x^^  ^ 
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glance  towards  the  cradle  where  her 
own  boy  used  to  sleep^  as  if  half-ex- 
pectiDg  to  8co>  him  wake  up  and 
stretch  out  his  little  rosy  arms  towards 
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in  vain.  You  will  not  have  so  difficult 
a  task  as  you  imagine  ;  fur  I  have  al- 
ready called  at  his  house^  where  1  heard 
with  pleasure  that  ho  had  been  absent 


her.     Then  would  the  sense  of  her.  upwards  of  a  year,  and  most  likely 


bereavement  come  upon  her  in  all  its 
first  bitterness  ;  but,  tUis  paroxysm 
over*  she  would  relapse  into  her  for- 
mer state  of  moody  lethargy. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  child's 
deathj  Raymond  returned  one  after- 
noon from  a  visit  to  Mr  Dobbsj  who 
had  offered  to  take  him  back  into  the 
school,  his  last  usher  havin^^r  just  left 
him«  when  he  was  surprised  by  a  re- 
quest from  Julia  that  ho  would  accom- 
pany her  in  a  short  walk,  to  which  ho 
reaQiIy  assented,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction  at  her  ventu- 
ring abroad  again,  for  of  late  she  hud 
persistedi  notwithstanding  all  his  en- 
treaties— in  remaining  within  doors 
all  day.  I'hcy  took  their  wny  across 
some  open  fields  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lower  Islington ;  and  when  they 
reached  the  head  of  a  quiet,  leafy  lane, 
wrhither  tbey  had  often  been  in  the 
habit  of  repairing  on  summer  evenings 
on  their  first  quitting  West-end,  Julia 


therefore  had  not  received  the  letter 
which  you  sent  him  some  months  ago. 
However,  be  this  as  it  may,  make  the 
effort,  as  you  value  your  own  future 
peace  of  mind,  and  respect  my  me- 
mory." 

•'  I  will — I  will  1  '*  exclaimed  Henry, 
the  tears  streaming  fast  down  his 
cheeks,  "  and  you  shaU  yet  live  to  re- 
joice in  our  reconciliation." 

Julia  shook  her  head. — "  For  your 
sake,  love,  I  could  wi^h  that  it  should 
be  so,  for  the  absence  of  a  familiar  face 
to  which  we  have  been  long  accustom- 
ed, is  a  sore  trial — and  too  well  I 
know  what  you  will  feel  i^hen  you 
first  miss  me  from  your  side ;  still  I 
cannot  disguise  from  myself,  that  we 
shall  soon  be  lost  to  each  other.  I 
will  not  ask  you  to  keep  me  in  your 
recollection ;  for  affectiunatc  and  con- 
fiding as  you  havo  always  shown 
your&clf,  Julia,  I  know,  will  long  be 
uppermost  in   your  thoughts  ;    but. 


complaining  of  fatigue,  seated  herself    dearest,  let  mo  beg  of  you,  whatever 


on  the  trunk  of  an  old  elm  that  lay 
across  the  footpath,  and  placing  her 
head  on  her  husband*s  arm,  and  look- 
ing him  affectionately  in  the  face,  thus 
addressed  him,  with  an  earnestness 
and  solemnity  that  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  her  late  reserved  and  leth- 
argic bearing :— "  I  havo  asked  you, 
love,  to  come  out  with  me  this  eveu- 
ing,  because  I  feel  a  conviction  that  it 
is  the  last  walk  wc  shall  ever  take  to- 
gether. Henry,  I  am  dying!  Start 
not  dearest;  this  is  no  fanciful  impres- 
sion induced  by  low  spirits,  but  a  sad 
truth,  for  which  1  feel  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  prepare  you.'' 

**  Julia/'  replied  llaymond,  deeply 
agitated  by  this  unexpected  communi- 
cation, "  do  not,  I  entreat — I  implore 
you — give  way  to  such  thoughts  rs 
these ;  a  little  while,  and  you  will  rally, 
I  feel  assured  you  will." 

*'  I  have  tried  to  think  so,  Henry, 
but  it  is  useless,  for  there  is  a  silent 
monitor  within,  that  warns  me  that 
my  days  are  numbered.  Listen,  then, 
and  do  not  let  this,  my  last  request, 
pass  unheeded.  When  I  am  gone, 
seek  your  father,  submit  yourself  to 
his  wishes,  and  he  guided  implicitly  by 
Mb  advice;  perhaps  my  death  may 
pMve  the  wsLj  to  a  lasting  rcconcilia- 
0017^  and  if  so,  I  shall  not  haye  died 


be  your  destiny  hereafter — and  God 
grant  that  it  be  a  happy  one! — to  check 
those  violent  emotions  which  1  havo 
lately  seen  preying  on  your  mind,  and 
untitting  you  for  the  duties  of  life. 
KelK'ct  solemnly  on  what  I  now  say, 
and  whenever  henceforth  you  feel  any 
disturbing  passion  rising  within  you, 
think  that  Julia  addresses  you  from 
the  grave,  and  for  her  sake  endeavour 
to  practise  self-control." 

llaymond  made  no  reply,  for  his 
grief  impeded  the  power  of  utterance, 
but  pressed  his  wife's  hand  close 
against  his  heart. 

"  Henry,"  continued  Julia,  casting 
on  him  a  look  of  inexpressible  tender- 
ness, while  her  voice  sauk  almost  to 
a  whisper,  **  believe  me,  I  have  not 
spoken  thus  to  give  you  pain,  but  to 
prepare  you  for  an  event  which  n.ust 
Iia])pcn  in  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  a  few 
days.  When  that  event  takes  place» 
lay  mo  in  the  same  grave  with  Char* 
ley  ;  and  when  your  last  hour  too 
arrives — and  far  distant  be  the  day— 
1  should  wish  that  you  also  should  be 
laid  beside  us.  Henry,  1  have  prayed 
long  and  fervently  that  my  avproach- 
ing  end  m^y  >a^  Vcmvc^'^,  vaaX  \ss^ 
senses  may  ^  ^pic^exNta^i  \.<i  xaa  \ft  ^^ 
last  momciv\,  lYvaV  m^  ^V^%  ^^^"^ 
bo  fixed  ou  ^oxot»  tsrj  \»»^  ^^»l^ 
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in  yours,  and  my  lips  give  and  receive     shall  consider  every  minute  wastsl 


the  last  kiss  of  love  and  peace.  And 
I  feel  assured  that  my  prayers  will 
be  auswcred,  and  that  the  voice  whoso 


that  is  not  spent  in  your  society.  And 
now,  dearest,  let  us  return  home,  it  ii 
growing  late,    and  the  wind  comes 


soothing  tones  I  most  love  to  hear,  chilly  to  me  acrcss  these  open  fields, 
will  whbper  comfort  to  my  parting  '  So  saying,  Julia  rose  from  her  seat, 
spirit.  Henceforth  he  as  much  with  and  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm  for 
mc  OS  possible ;  for  tho  sand  in  my  support,  walked  slowlj  and  silently 
hour-glass  is  fast  running  out,  and  I     back  to  Islington. 


Chapter  XIII. 


The  effort  Julia  had  made  had  so 
exhausted  her  strength,  that  on  reach- 
ing homo  she  went  iustantly  to  bed, 
and  after  a  restless  and  feverish  night, 
was  seized  at  daybreak  with  the  paugs 
of  premature  labour,  and  soon  after- 
wards was  delivered  of  a  child,  which 
survived  its  birth  but  a  few  hours.  For 
tho  two  following  days  tlio  young 
niotlicr  went  on — to  use  her  medical 
attendant's  phrase — "  as  well  as  could 
be  expected,*'  considering  how  dread- 
fully her  constitutioD  had  been  shatter- 
ed by  the  long  suffer  ings  and  pri  vatious 
she  had  undergone ;  but  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  third  day,  unfavourable 
symptoms  appeared  ;  her  strength 
began  to  decline  rapidly ;  and  when 
the  apothecary  came  in  to  pay  his 
usual  visit,  ho  was  so  struck  by  the 
sudden  change,  that  ho  warned  Henry 
to  prepare  himself  for  tho  worst. 
When  ho  returned  again  at  nightfall, 
ho  found  all  his  apprehensions  con- 
firmed. Julia  was  sinking  momently. 
She  had  been  unable,  from  sheer  de> 
bility,  to  take  tho  remedies  prescribed, 
and  was  lying  with  her  eyes  lialf 
closed,  and  her  husband's  hand  pressed 
between  her  own,  in  the  last  stage  of 
exhaustion .  As  the  apothecary,  aware 
that  all  further  medical  aid  was  una- 
vailing, the  rallying  power  being 
wholly  gone,  withdrew  from  the  cham- 
ber, Raymond  gently  released  his 
hand  from  his  wife's  grasp,  and  rose 
to  follow  him,  with  a  view  (so  eagerly 
in  moments  of  affliction  do  wo  catch 
at  straws)  to  wring  from  him  an 
acknowledgment  that  there  was  still 
some  hope ;  but  just  as  ho  reached 
tho  door,  he  turned  round,  fancying 
that  he  heard  Julia's  voice,  and  seeing 
her  dim  eyes  sadly  resting  upon  him, 
he  could  not  resist  that  mute  touch- 
ing appeal,  so  resumed  his  station  by 
her  side,  which  evidently  ^slvo  Vvex 
pleasure,  as  he  felt  by  iV\o  f ami  i^tes- 
Bure  of  her  hand.  But  t\v\a  waa 
almost  the  hst  symptom  of  conscioxus* 


ncss  she  evinced.  Shortly  after,  a 
film  came  across  her  eyes,  she  sighed 
feebly,  there  was  a  tremulous  move- 
ment of  the  lips,  as  if  she  would  have 
spoken,  but  could  not ;  and  then  all 
was  still!  Tho  pure  spirit  had  re- 
turned to  its  native  heaven. 

O  God  I  the  agony  of  that  momeat 
of  bereavement  I  There  he  sate^ 
the  widowed  and  childless'  husband- 
rigid  and  motionless,  shedding  no  tear, 
breaking  out  into  no  stormy  passion 
of  grief,  but  looking  like  one  suddenly 
frozen  to  marble.  The  clock  struck 
midnight,  and  still  there  he  sate,  past, 
apparently,  tho  power  of  thought  and 
feeling.  The  nurse,  who  had  been 
in  attendance  on  his  wife,  and  thea 
his  landlady,  did  all  they  could  to 
rouse  him  from  this  leaden  stupor; 
but  they  soon  gave  up  the  tasK  as. 
hopeless,  and  left  him  alone  with  the 
dead.  Alone  with  the  dead !  Alone 
with  one  who  has  been  our  best  friend 
and  counsellor  through  life,  the  daily 
gladdener  of  our  home,   the   sharer 

alike  in  our  joys  and  sorrows ! alone 

with  this  loved  one,  yet  miss  her  accus- 
tomed smile,  see  no  ray  of  fond  intel- 
ligence lighting  up  her  features,  and 
receive  no  answer  when  we  wildly 
call  upon  her  name ! — alone,  in''short, 
with  that  which  was,  but  is  no  longcrl 
—-what  a  world  of  dreadful  meaning 
is  in  these  words  I 

Towards  daybreak,  the  stunned  wi- 
dower began  slowly  to  wake  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  situation.  Reflection 
stirred  again  within  him ;  but,  alas ! 
not  to  soothe,  but  to  aggravate  the 
bitterness  of  his  grief;  for  every  hasty 
word  he  had  spoken — every  impetuoos 
feeling  he  had  given  way  to  in  Julia's 
presence — came  rushing,  like  a  hot 
blasting  lava  torrent,  upon  his  memory. 
"  Wake,  dearest ! "  he  distractedly  ex- 
eUvmed,  "  wake,  if  only  for  one  brief 
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wlilch  tbe  grey  light  of    himself,    "  O  God— O   God,  she's 


morning  rested ;  *'  no  more,  she  will 
wake  no  more !  **  At  that  instant,  a 
cock  crew  from  a  neighbouring  garden 
wall.  Raymond  started  at  the  sound, 
recollecting  with  what  painful  feelings 
be  had  heard  it  but  the  morning  be- 
fore, fearing  it  might  disturb  his  wife's 
repose.  "  My  God,  can  all  this  be 
real?**  he  resumed,  wringing  his  hands 
in  agony,  '*  or  do  I  dream  that  I  am 
left  alone  and  desolate  ?  Julia — alas, 
she  hears  me  not ! — oh  my  brain,  my 
brain  !**  and,  orerpowered  by  the  in- 
tensity of  his  emotions,  he  dropped 
senseless  on  the  floor. 

When  he  recoTered  his  senses,  he 
found  himself  reclining  on  a  sofa-bed 
in  the  adjoining  room,  with  the  nurse 
standing  beside  him,  bathing  his 
liands  and  temples  with  Tinegar,  and 
the  landlady  placing  the  breakfast 
things  on  the  table. 

'*  Let  me  make  you  some  strong  • 
tea,  Mr  Raymond/*  said  the  latter, 
struck  by  his  haggard  and  bewildered 
looks  ;  *'  there's  nothing  like  tea  for 
fits.  I  always  takes  it  for  the  'stories 
and  such-like,  and  it  brings  me  round 
in  a  twinkling,  as  the  saying  is." 

*'  She's  late— Tery  late  at  break- 
fast, this  morning,"  muttered  Henry, 
in  tones  scarcely  audible,  while  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  tbe  bed-room 
door,  as  if  expecting  eyery  moment 
that  Julia  would  make  her  appearance. 

*'  You'd  better  lie  down,  sir,"  said 
the  nurse,  shaking  up  the  sofa-pillows, 
"  and  try  and  get  a  few  winks  of 
sleep.  It  will  do  you  more  good  than 
any  thing  else.*' 

"  Hark,  whose  Toice  is  that  in  the 
next  room?**  enquired  Raymond, 
leaning  forward  as  if  to  hear  more 
distinctly. 

*'  I  hear  no  Toice,"  said  the  land- 
lady ;  and  then,  in  a  whisper  to  the 
nurse,  added,  "  I  see  how  it  is :  his 
head's  touched  a  little  by  grief ;  but 
he*ll  be  better  presently,  when  he's 
had  a  good  cry,  poor  gentleman !" 

"  Again  I  hush,  don't  speak— she  is 
singing  to  the  child  while  dressing  it ; 
it  is  her  usual  custom  in  the  morning. 
I  haye  known  her  to  sing,  even  with 
the  tears  standing  in  her  eyes;  for 
Charley  loves  the  sound  of  his  mo- 
ther's voice  ;  and  if  her  heart  was 
breaking  she  would  sing  to  him.** 
Then,  after  a  minute's  pause,  during 
which  he  pressed  bis  hand  against  his 
forehead,  as  ifstraggliDg  to  recollect 
ffo,  cccn»  rot,  xiynu 


dead ! "  he  passionately  exclaimedj 
and,  starting  from  his  seat,  rushed 
back  into  the  bed-room,  and  imprinted 
a  thousand  frenzied  kisses  on  the 
cold  white  lips  of  his  unawakening 
wife. 

While  the  widower  was  thus  giving 
vent  to  his  griefs,  a  gentle  knock 
came  to  tbe  door,  and  the  chemist 
made  his  appearance.  The  worthy 
man  was  much  shocked  at  the  altera- 
tion which  twenty-four  hours  had 
wrought  in  Raymond's  person ;  and  still 
more  at  tbe  fierce  distraction  of  his 
language.  Rbing  up  from  the  bed  on 
which  he  had  flung  himself,  and  draw- 
ing his  visiter  into  the  next  room, 
which  the  women  had  just  quitted,  he 
said,  '*  So,  you've  heard  she  is  dead. 
Yes,  yes,  it  can  be  no  shock  to  you ; 
you  must  have  foreseen  it  for  weeks  ; 

but  I— wretch,  ruffian  that  I  am! 

could  not — would  not  see  it— even 
though  it  was  my  own  hand  that 
struck  the  blow.  Mr  Markland,  I 
am  my  wife's  murderer  I  You  start, 
sir ;  but  as  there  is  a  God  above  us, 
in  whose  presence  I  speak,  this  is  the 
truth ! " 

"  My  dear  young  friend,"  replied 
the  chemist,  "  do  not  talk  in  this  wild 
way,  but  try  and  compose  yourself." 

**  Compose  myself  I  What,  with  a 
heart  dead  to  every  feeling  but  re- 
morse, and  a  brain  all  scorching  ashes  I 
O  Mr  Markland !  you  know  not  the 
tortures  I  daily — hourly — inflicted  on 
her,  who  is  now  for  the  first  time 
happy  since  our  union.  I  made  her 
feel  what  it  was  to  embrace  poverty 
and  destitution  I  She  was  gentle- 
forbearing — aflectionate — but  I  cared 
not  for  these  things,  but  even  resented 
them  as  proofs  of  indifierence.  When, 
for  my  sake,  she  put  on  an  air  of  con- 
tentment, almost  of  cheerfulness,  I 
told  her  she  had  no  heart — as  I  live, 
those  were  the  words — and  yet  at  that 
very  moment,  though  she  uttered  no 
word  of  complaint  or  reproach,  her 
heart  was  bleeding  at  every  pore! 
Ahl  you  may  well  shed  tears,  sir,  but  I 
cannot — no,  not  even  for  the  dead." 

After  some  time  spent  in  endeavour- 
ing to  reason  Raymond  out  of  this 
painful  impression,  and  to  soften  the 
bitterness  of  his  self-reproaches,  by 
assuring  him  that  his  wife  had  never 
once  spokeivo^  Vv\Ta.\sviX.\tL^^VsoAs!*» 
and  moftX  gT^l^lv^m-Kn^et^  '^x.'^^*^'- 
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the  landlady  on  the  staircase,  recom- 
mended her*  just  for  a  few  days,  till 
he  should  haye  become  more  recon- 
ciled to  his  loss,  to  keep  an  attentive  eye 
on  her  lodger-*an  injunction  which 
the  good  dame  obeyed  so  strictly,  that 
Henry  at  once  divined  the  motive  for 
•uch  well-meant  but  officious  surveil- 
lance, and  from  that  moment  exhibit- 
ed more  coUectedness  and  tranquillity 
of  demeanour  than  he  had  shown  since 
Julia*s  death. 

When  the  chemist  next  saw  him,  he 
was  surprised  and  delighted  by  this 
unexpected  change.  There  were  no 
more  startling  outbursts  of  remorse. 
Raymond  was  now  quite  cool,  and  ap- 
parently resigned ;  and  not  only  freely 
entered  into  conversation  with  his 
friend,  but  even  explained  to  him  the 
position  in  which  he  stood  towards  his 
father,  and  requested  him  to  call  on 
the  old  gentleman,  and  say  how  an- 


chemist  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  pay  his  promised  visit 
to  his  father. 

He  found  the  elder  RaymoDd,  wIm 
had  come  home  late  the  preoe&g 
night,  in  a  state  of  great  mental  ptf- 
turbation,  with  his  8on*8  letter,  writ- 
ten many  months  before,  Ijioff  opes 
before  him.  A  few  brief  words  tat- 
ficed  to  explain  every  thing,  when  the 
old  man,  on  whom  age  had  produced 
—as  it  of^en  does  on  stem  natares— 
a  mellowing  effect,  insisted  on  setting 
out,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  hu 
son's  lodgings ;  and,  as  his  own  car- 
riage was  not  in  the  way,  he  engaged 
a  hackney-coach  to  convey  him  to  Is- 
lington. On  their  read,  the  chemist 
mentioned  to  the  anxioua  father  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  left 
his  son,  which  greatly  added  to  lui 
disquietude ;  for  he  was  well  aware  of 
Henry's  sensitive  temperament,  bor 


xiously  his  son  desired  to  see  him.   little  self-control  ho  possessed,  and 


once  more,  and  hear  from  his  own  lips 
that  he  no  longer  entertained  an  angry 
feeling  towards  him.  The  kind-  hearted 
M arkland  readily  undertook  this  com- 
mission ;  but  on  calling  at  the  elder 
Raymond^s  house,  he  learned  that  he 
had  not  yet  come  back,  but  was  ex- 
pected every  hour ;  whereupon  he  left 
a  letter  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  in  anticipation  of  such  an  answer, 
in  which  he  stated  all  that  Henry  had 
told  him,  and  added,  tliat  he  would 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  seeing 
Mr  Raymond,  in  order  to  learn  his 
deciBion  respecting  his  son. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  funeral 
had  now  arrived.  Markland  had  look- 
ed forward  to  it  with  some  anxiety  ; 
but  he  was  gratified  to  perceive  that 
he  had  no  cause  for  uneasiness,  for 
there  was  an  excitement  in  Henry's 
manner  and  a  lustre  in  his  eye,  tliat 
Jed  the  chemist — whose  penetration 
was  by  no  means  remarkable — to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  gradually  and  surely 
regaining  a  healthy  and  active  frame  of 
mind.  Throughout  the  solemn  cere- 
mony he  maintained  an  appearance  of 


bow  apt  to  be  the  slave  of  impulse. 
As  they  turned  into  G ray's- inn  Laoe^ 
they  were  stopped  for  a  few  minntes 
by  two  heavy  coal-waggons,  which  » 
annoyed  the  old  gentleman  tliat  be 
would  have  jumped  out,  and  hurried 
the  rest  of  the  way  on  foot,  had  be  not 
been  checked  by  his  more  composed 
companion.  "  God  grant  I  find  the 
boy  well  I  *'  he  kept  frequently  mutte^ 
ing  to  himself. 

<*  No  doubt  of  it,  sir/'  replied  Mark- 
land.  "  1  left  him  tranquil ;  but  so  won 
out  by  his  recent  sorrows,  that  he  said 
he  should  go  and  lie  down,  for  he  had 
had  no  sleep  for  several  nights." 

*'  I  never  intended  to  drive  him  to 
extremities,"  continued  the  repentant 

Earent ;  **  no,  1  merely  meant  to  read 
im  a  severe  lesson.  Long  before  1 
quitted  England,  I  expected  to  have 
seen,  or  heard  from  hira,  and  his 
silence  stung  me  to  the  quick.  Hov 
slow  the  man  drives  I  '*  he  added,  and 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  windov, 
he  called  upon  the  coachman  to  huny 
on  at  his  utmost  speed. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  lumbering 


composure ;  but  when  the  first  clod  of    yehicle  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the 


earth  rune  upon  the  cofBn-lid,  a  vio- 
lent shudder  came  over  him,  which, 
however,  he  contrived  to  repress,  for 
he  saw  Markland's  mild  eyes  fixed  on 
him  with  a  steady  gaze.  When  the 
last  rites  had  been  paid  to  the  departed. 


lodging-house,  which  was  opened  \tj 
the  landlady,  Vlio  had  recognised  the 
chemist  from  the  parlour- window,  aod 
formed  a  pretty  accurate  guess  as  to 
who  was  his  companion. 


"  Well,  how  is    he — Henry— bj 
and  the  grave  covered  in,  the  widow «x    %qi'^V*  «ifi.Uvmfid  the  elder  Raymond. 
And  his  friend  returned  to  l\\o  toxmw'a        *'  \  ^v\^  \i€%  ^^fi^ra^^  vx?  ^v«^ 
lodgiDgB ;  and  as  Henry  <v3^\el\7  \i\>X.    v\»  W«i^^i.  >^^''??'  ^  ^=««^^^ 
Sanly  Liated  on  being  Utt  aXone,  ^^    -  ^^t  \  ^xt.^%  V^^  \^  v«>.^\a 
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nearly  an  hour»  and  when  he's  awake 
he  does  nothing  but  walk  up  and 
down  the  room,  talking  to  hisself. 
Perhaps  Fd  better  go  up  and  tell  him 
as  jrou>e  come»  sir^  for  he's  summut 
startlish  at  times." 

"  No,  no ;  1*11  be  my  own  messen- 
ger,*' and,  accompanied  by  MarUand^ 
the  old  man  rushed  up  to  his  son's 
apartments. 

After  knocking  once  or  twice  at  the 
door,  and  receiving  no  answer,  they 
tried  to  open  it,  but,  to  their  surprise, 
found  that  it  was  bolted. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  sir,*'  said 
Markland  to  the  trembling  parent; 
**  doubtless  your  son*s  asleep,  and 
does  not  wish  to  be  disturbed.*' 

"  True— true ;  I  forgot  that,"  re- 
plied the  elder  Raymond,  grasping  his 
companion  fervently  by  the  hand,  in 
grratitude  for  his  suggestion-^*' never- 
theless, I  cannot  rest  till  Fve  ascer- 
tained the  fact;"  with  which  words 
he  knocked  more  loudly  than  before, 
and  called  on  his  son  by  name,  in  a 
tone  of  voice,  however,  which  was 

Suite  broken  and  disguised  by  agita> 
ion. 

'*  Hark  I "  said  he,  listening  with 
intense  anxiety,  *'  I  hear  a  sound  I" 

"  Yes,**  rejoined  Markland,  **  he  is 
opening  his  bed-room  door ; "  and, 
peeping  through  the  keyhole,  the 
chemist  beheld  Henry  walk  slowly  to- 
wards the  fireplace,  which  was  right 
opposite  the  door. 

Just  as  he  reached  it,  he  turned 
round,  when  the  horrorstruck  Mark, 
land  perceived  that  his  throat  was 
bared,  and  that  he  held  an  open  razor 
in  his  hand. 

^' Oh,  my  God!"  he  exclaimed, 
starting  back,  "  he*s  about  to" 

"  What  ?  Speak,  man,  speak,  or  I 
shall  lose  my  senses." 

The  chemist  made  no  reply,  but 
thundered  at  the  door  with  all  his 
might. 

**  Henry,  my  son — my  darling  boy, 
let  me  in  ;  pray,  let  me  in — quick  I 
'Tis  your  father  calls  I" 

A  loud  frantic  laugh  was  the  only 
reply. 

"  Help,  help — break  open  the  door ! " 
shouted  the  old  roan  at  the  top  of  his 
▼oice  ;  and  joining  his  strength — the 
strength  of  desperation— to  that  of  the 
chemist's,  thev  at  length  succeeded  in 
wrenching  the  eraxy  door  off  its 
hiDsr§i$,  and  dasbed  into  ibe  room* 


Alas  I  it  was  too  late.  The  fren- 
zied  deed  was  done.  Right  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment  stood  the  ma- 
niac—a ghastly  spectacle  l^with  the 
blood  pouring  in  a  full  tide  from  his 
yawning  throat,  and  his  red  eye  kind- 
ling like  a  coal  I  The  instant  he  caught 
sight  of  the  intruders,  he  glared  on 
them  like  a  demon,  tossed  his  arms 
wildly  above  his  head,  and  then  fell 
forward  his  full  length,  stone-dead,  at 
the  feet  of  his  father  I 


Thirty  years  had  passed,  when  one 
day,  in  the  early  part  of  the  London 
season,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  (who  was  afterwards  raised 
to  the  deanery  of  •— -)  discovered, 
while  turning  over  some  volumes  on  a 
book-stall  in  the  Blaokfriar*s  Road,  a 
work,  covered  with  dust,  in  boards, 
and  with  scarcely  a  leaf  out,  entitled, 
*'  Thb  Plats  op  iGscHVLUs,  tra/uia' 
ted  bjf  Henxt  Ratmomd,  Esq."  Being 
an  ardent  lover  of  classical  literature, 
he  examined  the  book,  which  was 
quite  new  to  him,  with  considerable 
curiosity,  and  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  spirited  and  poetic  manner 
in  which  the  translation  of  some  of 
the  choruses  was  executed,  that  he 
made  an  instant  purchase  of  the  work; 
and  finding,  on  a  careful  perusal,  that 
it  fully  realized  all  his  expectations, 
he  made  St  the  subject  of  an  elaborate 
criticism  in  a  well-known  monthly  re- 
view, to  which,  in  common  with  the 
best  scholars  of  the  day,  he  occasion- 
ally contributed.  This  criticism  ex- 
cited, in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  at- 
tention of  the  learned  world,  and  nu- 
merous, but  fruitless,  were  the  enqui- 
ries made  after  the  translator,  whose 
volume  thus,  for  the  first  time,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  imprimatur  of  the  cog- 
noscenti, speedily  ran  through  a  se- 
cond edition,  while  he  himself  slept 
unnoticed  in  his  humble  gn*ave  I  Yes» 
the  fame  for  which  he  had  toiled  in 
vain  when  living,  was  awarded  to  him 
when  dead— tiie  usual  lot  of  genius  ; 
fbr  the  Temple  of  Fame  stands  upon 
the  grave,  and  death  is  the  price  that 
must  be  paid  for  the  privilege  of  en- 
trance. Gentie  reader,  the  moral  of 
mytde— to  quote  the  words  of  that 
great  and  good  man,  Walter  Scott— is 
this :— ''  Literature  is  a  good  staff,  but 
a  sorry  ctuU\iV^ 
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A  MIGHT  RXCURSIOM  WITH  MARTIN  ZUKBAHO. 


DiTRiNG  the  late  civil  war  in  Spain, 
one  of  the  means  adopted  by  both  par- 
ties for  their  mutual  annoyance  was 
the    formation,    or,    more    properlr 
speaking,  tlie  permitting  to  be  formed, 
of  Tarious  «*  Cuerpos  Francos"  or  Free 
Corps,  the  men  belonging  to  which 
generally  partook  in  pretty  equal  pro- 
portions of  the  character  of  brigands 
and  of  soldiers.    There  was,  however, 
a  difference  in  the  composition  and  na- 
ture of  these  bands,  according  as  they 
belonged  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of 
the  two  parties  who  for  seven  years 
made  Spain  the  arena  of  their  strife, 
and  a  land  of  bloodshed  and  desola« 
tion. 

The  Carlist  free  corps  were  in  far 
greater  number,  and  much  less  scrupu- 
lous than  those  of  the  Christines ;  in 
fact,  assimilating  more  to  the  robber. 
They  were  of  many  kinds.  The/^ar- 
tida  or  corps  of  several  hundred  men, 
usually  from  two  hundred  to  a  thou* 
sand,  and  commanded  in  most  instances 
by  chiefs  who,  in  addition  to  great 
boldness  and  recklessness  of  character, 
had  pretensions  to  some  degree  of 
military  knowledge —  these  parties, 
augmented  by  volunteers  and  desert- 
ers, and  driven  by  the  Christines  from 
the  district  where  they  carried  on  their 
depredations,  were  not  un frequently 
formed  into  a  regular  battalion  and 
attached  to  a  Carlbt  corps  dtarmee. 
Sometimes  beaten  and  decimated  by 
the  troops  of  the  queen,  and  by  the 
national  guards,  who  waged  a  war  of 
extermination  with  them  wherever 
they  appeared,  the  remnants  of  two  or 
three  partidas  would  unite  under  one 
leader  and  recommence  their  excur- 
sions. Besides  these  large  bodies  of 
men  their  were  smaller  ones,  chiefly 
of  cavalry,  and  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  horse,  who  would  appear 
suddenly  in  villages  where  their  com- 
ing was  unexpected  and  their  very 
existence  unknown,  and  after  plunder- 
ing the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  con- 
trived by  forced  marches,  and  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  country, 
to  baflle  for  the  time  the  pursuit  of  the 
troops  sent  after  them.  The  vo1antf$ 
or  flying  guerilla  parties  are  hardly  to 
be  named,  as,  although  they  were  to 
be  found  in  most  of  the  provinces 
of  Spain  during  the  war,  they  were 
seldom  of  more  than  ten  to  twenty 


men,  nsnally  armed  peuaots ;  oil 
although  callings  themselves  Ciilulib 
were  frequently  disowned  by  the  latler, 
and  shot  as  robbers  when  taken  hythe 
queen^s  troops  or  authorities.  TbeM* 
leteer,  unapprehensive  of  danger,  ni 
singing  gaylj  as  he  guided  hb  nA 
laden  team ;  the  solitary  dragoon  beo^ 
ing  a  despatch ;  the  foot- sore  stnfgte 
from  an  escort  party;  the'offieerit- 
tended  only  by  his  scrrant,  and  rqcii- 
ing  his  regiment  on  horseback  after  I 
short  leave  of  absence,  dearly  pvefaiF 
ed  by  some  severe  wound;  these  vn 
usually  the  prey  sought  after  \sf  tki 
volanies,   A  gleaming^  of  mllskflt4M^ 
rels  in  the  copse  bordering  the  mt 
did  not  warn  the  lonely  tran^  nfi* 
ciently  early  to  avoid  the  quickly  fii 
lowing  discharge,    fatal  to  rider  c 
horse,  or  both,  and  in  an  inersfiblj 
short  time  he  was  stripped  of  evo? 
thing  worth  taking-,  and  the  plnodsro 
in  full  retreat  to  their  fastneneiicr 
perhaps  in  ambush  for  another  vidiBi 
The  Cuerpos  Francos  of  tbe  Ckrii- 
tinos  were  better  disciplined  and  o^ 
ganized,  and  most  of  the  ofllcenvcn 
allowed  a  rank  in  the  queen's  serriet 
one  grade  below  that  which  they  hM 
as  free  companions.     In  the  conmsf 
the  war  more  than  one  of  these  coryi 
were  made  regiments  of  the  line^  bcnif 
equal  in  discipline  and  appeannctU 
nearly  any  of  the  Spanish  regular  ii- 
fantry.     But  not  any  of  the  free  eorpi 
have  more  distinguished  themsdvesor 
become    better    known    throogboflt 
Spain,  than  that  of  the  volunteers  flf 
La    Rioja,  under    Martin  ZnrlniH^    | 
called  Barea.     This  intrepid  and  for 
tunate  adventurer  is  a  naUve  of  tbs 
district  of  La  Rioja,  from  which  Ui 
corps  takes  its  name,  and  which  com- 
prises small  portions  of  the  provioee 
of  Alava    and    of   the  kingdom  of 
Navarre.     In  time  of  peace  a  eontn- 
bandista,  or  smuggler,  he  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war  sooght 
and  obtained  permission  to  raise  t 
body  of  men  to  act  in  conjunctioo  witk 
the  queen*s  troops  against  the  CaiUsts* 
His  standard,  once  displayed,  was  re- 
sorted to  by  smugglers,  robbers,  and 
outcasts  of  all  descriptions,  attradsd 
by  the  prospect  of  plunder  and  advsB- 
ture.    These  were  increased  by  de- 
serters from  the  fiMtion,  until  at  l^ 
Ilq  numbered  five  or  six  hundied  net 
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under  his  orders.  It  is  uot  intended 
at  present  to  give  a  memoir  of  Zur- 
bano,  and  we  shall  therefore  not  follow 
him  through  the  numerous  hold  ex- 
ploitSi  and  daring  and  successful  en- 
terprises, which  havenraised  him  from 
ohief  of  a  handful  of  handitti-like 
gneriDas,  to  be  a  general  in  the  Spanish 
service  at  the  head  of  several  thousand 
fine  troops.  His  distinguL^hiiig  char- 
acteristics are  a  reckless  personal 
bravery^  entire  devotion  to  the  cause 
he  has  espoused,  and  great  conduct 
and  cunning  in  carrying  through  his 
enterpiizeSf  which,  whilst  only  in  com- 
mand of  a  small  force,  were  necessarily 
Umited  to  harassing  the  enemy,  cut- 
ting offconvoys,  and  surprising  detach- 
ments;  exploits  in  which  he  was  highly 
■oocessful,  greatlv  aided  no  doubt  by 
his  minute  knowledge  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Basque  provinces,  more 
especially  of  Alava  and  the  Navarrese 
bulk  of  the  Ebro.  It  is  one  of  these 
exploits  that  is  about  to  be  recounted ; 
and  the  few  observations  that  have 
preceded  were  necessary,  in  order  to 
dispense  with  too  great  detail  in  the 
subsequent  narrative. 

It  was  a  gusty  evening  in  the  autumn 
of  1836.  The  gates  of  the  city  of 
Vittoria  had  been  shut  about  an  hour, 
when  an  orderly  sergeant  passed  under 
the  high  gloomy  arch  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  building  in  most 
Sp&nish  towns  of  a  certain  antiquity, 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  narrow  and 
dirty  lane  known  as  the  Calle  Nueva. 
From  the  dingy  windows  and  half 
open  doors  of  the  wine- shops  and  loss 
reputable  places  of  resort,  which 
abound  in  that  street,  issued  forth 
sounds  of  boisterous  merriment,  united 
with  the  tinkling  of  cracked  guitars 
and  the  rattling  of  castanets.  An  oc- 
carional  deep  oath  and  noisy  scuffle 
betokened  that  the  revellers  were  get- 
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ting  quarrelsome  over  their  cups,  and 
that  the  cuchilio  *  might  chance  to  be 
brought  into  play.  It  was  in  thc&e 
houses  that  were  billeted  the  volun- 
teers of  La  Rioja  ;  and  the  sergeant, 
whoso  arrival  we  have  noted,  came 
charged  with  an  order  to  march  that 
night.  His  communication  soon 
changed  the  occupations  of  the  men. 
Glasses  and  bottles  were  deserted, 
guitars  thrown  aside,  women  dismissed 
with  almost  as  little  ceremony,  and 
the  careful  examination  of  the  musket, 
the  changing  of  the  damaged  flint,  the 
tilling  the  leathern  belt  with  cartridges^ 
were  the  pressing  cares  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  soldiers  of  Zurbano  were 
too  well  habituated  to  the  sudden  or- 
ders of  their  restless  chief  to  be  easily 
taken  unprepared  ;  and  on  this  oeca- 
sion  Martin  had  purposely  kept  his 
intended  sortie  a  secret  from  all  until 
the  gates  were  closed,  lest  some  spy 
or  peasant  might  have  conveyed  in- 
telligence to  the  enemy. 

The  church  clocks  had  chimed  the 
eleventh  hoi^r  of  the  night,  and  "  sen- 
tinela  alcrta"t  was  running  round  the 
line  of  sentries  on  the  well-guarded 
walls  of  Vittoria,  when  Martin  Zur- 
bano rode  along  the  front  of  his  little 
band,  drawn  up  within  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  city.  Could  an  inhabitant 
of  peaceful  and  highly-civilized  coun- 
tries, a  London  or  Paris  lounger  for 
instuuce,  have  been  transported  sud- 
denly to  the  side  of  the  g^uerilla  chief, 
and  have  accompanied  him  in  his  in- 
spection, ho  would  hardly  have  been 
induced  to  believe  himself  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  within  a  week's  travel- 
ling of  either  of  the  above-named  ca- 
pitals ;  still  less  would  ho  have  been 
inclined  to  accord  the  title  of  soldiers 
to  the  wild-looking  troops  before  him, 
whose  only  point  of  uniformity  con- 


•  Knife. 

t  On  the  sommlt  of  the  highest  church«tower  in  Vittoria^  was  established,  during  the 
r,  an  observatory  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  movements  of  the  Carliats.  It  was 
fitted  np  with  laveral  telescopes,  by  means  of  which  every  thing  that  occurred  within 
some  leagues  around  the  town  was  discernible  by  the  persons  employed  to  keep  a  look- 
out, and  to  communicate  to  the  governor  of  the  town  any  movements  they  might  ob- 
serve among  the  enemy's  forces.  At  night  a  watcher  was  stationed  in  this  observatory 
with  a  Bpeakiog'trumpet,  through  which  he  bellowed,  at  the  end  of  every  half-hour, 
"■entinelaalerta,'*  literally,  the  sentinel  is  alert,  equivalent  to  our  "  nlPs  well;*'  and 
this  cry  was  immediately  taken  up  by  the  whole  of  the  sentries  on  the  walls  and  for- 
tiflcationa,  who  were  very  numeroos.  The  noise  made  by  \\v«  m^iv  V\v\l  >^«  >fc^«^)^i^%- 
tnmjMS  wa§  prodigiona,  mud  suffideni  to  drive  sleep  from  lYie  p\\\o^  o^  vk^  ^^^-^xcax 
f0  Umt  qimrtw  of  the  town. 
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lilted  in  tbelr  trmi.  Hera  were  to  be 
found  the  nativei  of  everj  part  of 
Spain :  Baiquei  and  NaTarreie,  with 
their  high,  iharplj-cut  pro61es,  linewy 
limbi,  and  spara  bodiei»  side  by  aide 
with  the  Andaluiian  and  Valencian, 
easily  distinguished  by  their  delicate 
featuresy  slight  framci  and  generally 
low  stature,  the  beautifully -penciled 
eyebrow  and  mustache  setting  off 
their  clear  but  almost  copper-colour- 
ed skins  I  the  Gallego»  powerful  and 
heavily  limbed^  but  generally  of  dull 
and  inexpressive  countenance;  the 
grave  Castilian,  and  the  passionate 
Aragonese*  Gatalonians  and  Manche- 
gos»  and  some  few  Portuguese  and 
Frenchmen.  80  much  for  the  varieties 
of  race.  Nor  was  their  dress  less  motley 
and  bizarre.  Some  had  the  loose  grey 
eoat  of  a  Christine  infantry  soldier ; 
lome  the  short  dark  jacket,  laden  with 
metal  buttons  of  a  sugar-loaf  shape^ 
which  was  the  uniform  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Carlist  army  ;  and  others 
again  wore  the  Zumara*  or  sheepskin 
jacket,  so  generally  used  in  the  Basque 
provinces  and  by  the  Pyreoean  moun- 
taineers. The  boina  or  beret,  bonnets 
de  police,  forage-caps  of  every  de** 
icription,  formed  the  head-dress  of 
these  desperadoes,  some  of  whom  had 
adopted  also  a  sort  of  hussar  cap,  with 
bag  and  tassel  of  red  or  yellow  cloth 
hanging  on  one  side.  On  the  extreme 
right  of  the  lino,  were  twenty  to  thirty 
cavalry,  for  the  most  part  badly 
mounted  and  equipped,  but  fully  arm- 
ed with  lance  and  sabre,  carbine  and 
pistol.  On  the  immediate  left  of  these 
eame  the  light  company,  composed  of 
about  forty  of  the  finest  men  of  the 
corps,  amongst  whom  were  some  who 
might  have  served  as  models  for  the 
painter  or  statuary.  This  light  com- 
pany was  well  and  uniformly  clothed 
with  grey  frock-coats,  secured  round 
the  middle  by  a  belt,  and  having  a 
short  scarlet  cape,  which  just  covered 
the  shoulders.  On  their  heads  tliey 
wore  a  scarlet  cap,  resembling  the 
French  cap  of  liberty,  and  fastened 
under  the  chin  by  a  broad  black  vcl- 
Tet  bandj  which  completely  encircled 
the  face,  and  formed  a  sort  of  frame 
to  their  sun- burned  and  frequently  pic- 
turesque countenances.  With  afpar- 
gatas*  on  their  feet,  and  rifles  in  their 
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bandit  these  men  appeared  and  vn 
the  beau  ideal  of  gneriUai. 

After  entering  into  these  detaik  if 
the  men,  it  is  necesaaiT  to  say  a  wsii 
of  the  appearance  of  their  lesdtf. 
Zurbano  ia  a  trifiLo  under  the  middle 
size,  and  about  forty- five  to  fiftj  yein 
of  age.  Square  built  and  mascnhri 
he  posieases  all  the  actiTitj  iid 
strength  of  a  man  of  thirty,  wbikt  the 
lines  on  his  bronzed  and  weatkr- 
beaten  countenance  appear  more  tin 
result  of  fatigue  and  anxiety,  than  ii- 
dications  of  the  approach  of  old  i|f. 
His  face  ia  clean-shaven,  with  the  ei- 
ccption  of  a  short  whisker*  whiciif  u 
well  as  his  hair,  and  thick,  shaggj 
eyebrow,  is  of  a  dark- brown,  or  ntiier 
a  tawny  black.  A  deep-set  and  nrj 
c^uick  grey  eye»  and  thin  compmisd 
lips,  give  something  fierce  and  slnoft 
cruel  to  his  aspect ;  which  expressios 
is,  however,  redeemed  in  great  net- 
sure  by  the  frankness  of  hii  bros4 
open  brow,  and  bj  a  sunny  smile,  rei- 
dered  the  more  pieasiog,  perhaps,  bj 
the  rarity  with  which  it  flits  aeroM 
his  features.  It  ia  a  countenance  that 
would  be  judged  difierentlybymenof 
different  parties.  The  Carlist,  detest- 
ing the  very  name  of  Bareai  vool' 
probably  denounce  his  physiognoBj 
as  that  of  a  savage  and  bloodtbirstT 
assassin,  and  conveying  the  expressioi 
of  every  bad  passion  ;  whilst  the  Libe- 
ral, full  of  gratitude  to  the  man,  ssd 
mindful  of  the  manifold  services  be 
has  rendered  the  caase»  would  M  1 
much  to  admire  in  the  soldieiiiki 
features  and  determined  bearing  of 
this  hardy  partisan.  How  ofteo  ii 
judgment  swayed  by  feelings  andpe* 
dilections  1 

Martin  rode  to  the  head  of  tbi 
column,  mounted  on  a  powerful  Mick 
stallion,  and  followed  bj  his  sob,i 
slight  boy  of  fif^n,  whose  lance,  it 
the  period  we  now  write  of,  had  al- 
ready been  dyed  by  the  blood  of  more 
Carlists  than  he  bad  years  over  bis 
head.  The  gate  was  opened,  and  tbe 
little  troop  filed  through  and  advanced 
upon  the  high*road  to  Salvatierra. 

Afler  proceeding  about  a  mile  on 
this  route,  they  inclined  to  the  right, 
and  struck  off  across  the  couotry 
nearly  in  as  straight  a  line  as  thecnv 
flies.     And  now  the  greatest  caatioo 


*  A  sort  of  sandal  of  plaited  hemp,  much  used  by  tbe  lover  orders  of 
especially  by  the  Bascjue  (ifasantry. 
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was  observed,  in  order  that  their  ad- 
vance might  be  unnoticed  by  the 
enemy.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  nor 
a  ciffar  allowed  to  be  alight ;  and  in 
the  deepest  silence  these  five  hundred 
men  advanced  across  fields,  over 
hedge  and  over  ditch,  ii!to  the  very 
heart  of  the  Carlist  country.  They 
were  greatly  favoured  by  the  night, 
which  was  pitch  dark,  and  a  high 
wind  rattled  through  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  caused  a  rustling 
amongst  the  decayed  leaves,  which 
served  in  some  degree  to  drown  what 
little  noise  was  unavoidably  occasioned 
by  the  march. 

At  a  lonely  farm-house,  about  ten 
miles  from  Vittoria,  they  halted ;  and 
five  or  six  men  bursting  open  the 
door  entered,  and  presently  returned, 
bringing  with  them  two  peasants  half- 
clothed,  and  nearly  dead  with  terror. 
These  were  to  serve  as  guides,  when 
Zurbano  had  drawn  from  them,  by 
mingled  threats  and  promises,  what- 
ever information  they  might  possess 
as  to  the  movements  of  the  Cariists  on 
the  preceding  day.  After  a  few  mo* 
ments  of  interrogatory,  the  march 
was  resumed.  A  couple  of  miles  far- 
ther, the  route  led  across  large  stubble 
fields,  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  thick 
coppice  and  brushwood  cover.  A 
slight  scuffle  was  heard,  two  lancers 
suddenly  left  the  main  body,  and  after 
galloping  about  a  hundred  yards,  re- 
turned bearing  a  man  between  them. 
It  was  one  of  the  peasant  guides,  who 
had  chosen,  as  he  thought,  a  favour- 
able moment,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
make  his  escape. 

**  Mi  commandante,**  said  one  of 
the  lancers  who  had  brought  him  back, 
addressing  himself  to  Zurbano, ''  this 
prisoner  was  escaping,'* 


**Mata  lei''  (kill  him)  was  th« 
brief  reply. 

A  lance-flag  waved  in  the  air— « 
^*  Por  Dios,  Senor,  por  la  santiastma 
virgen !  *' — the  dull  sound  of  the  lane*- 
thrust  as  it  pinned  the  unhappy  wreteh 
to  the  ground — a  stifled  g^roan— and 
the  body  was  left  to  the  croWs  and 
the  dogs. 

After  nearly  five  hours*  march,  at  a 
pace  that  few  but  Spanish  soldiers 
could  have  sustained,*  the  troops 
halted  on  a  road  which  they  had  been 
for  somo  time  following.  At  scarcely 
musket-shot  to  the  front  rose  the  chain 
of  mountains  that  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  province  of  Guipus- 
coa ;  and  at  about  a  quarter  of  that 
distance  was  situated  a  small  aldea  or 
hamlet.  Fifty  men  and  two  officers 
detached  themselves  from  the  main 
body,  and  spreading  over  the  fields  to 
the  right*and  left,  advanced  stedthily, 
and  availing  themselves  of  the  cover 
of  hedges  and  trees,  until  they  were 
lost  in  the  gloom.  When  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  to  enable  them  to 
make  the  circuit  and  station  them- 
selves in  rear  of  the  houses,  Zurbano 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  hand- 
ful of  horse,  and  charged  at  MX  gal- 
lop into  the  village,  followed  at  almost 
equal  speed  by  the  light  company. 
He  halted  in  front  of  a  house  whlcB, 
although  small,  appeared  superior  to 
the  other  habitations  of  which  the 
hamlet  was  composed.  It  was  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  the  riflemen  so 
as  to  render  escape  impossible.  The 
clatter  of  the  horses*  hoofs  had  alarmed 
the  inmates ;  for  a  window  was  open 
and  several  heads  appeared  at  it,  ap- 
parently endeavouring  to  discover  the 
nature  of  this  noisy  nocturnal  visit 
In  reply  to  the  summons  of  Zurbano^ 


*  Whatever  fftultt  may  be  attributed  to  Spinith  troops  of  the  present  daj ,  who,  It 
nniit  be  confeiied,  are  little  more  than  half  disciplined  when  compared  with  most  other 
£iiropean  ermiei,  it  would  be  most  UDJmt  to  refiue  them  the  credit  they  really  deserve 
for  their  powers  of  enduring  iktiffue  even  when  accompanied  by  hunger  and  thirst. 
With  a  morsel  of  coarse  brown,  almost  black,  bread  in  their  haversack,  they  will  march 
cheerfully  a  whole  day»  generally  singing,  and  occasionally  beguiling  the  weariness  of 
the  road  with  the  favourite  cigarrito.  The  pace  they  go  at  is  really  surprising.  It 
is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  four  good  milee  an  hour  is  less  than  their  average  rate ; 
and  pedestrians  will  acknowledge  that  to  sustain  this  for  the  whole  day,  and  day  after 
day,  with  not  more  than  one  short  halt  in  the  twelve  hours,  it  ia  necessary  to  have 
first-rate  muscle  and  bottom.  The  writer  has  seen  Spanish  battalions,  after  a  forty- 
five  mile  march  under  a  burniag  sun,  and  over  uneven  and  often  mountainous  ground, 
arrive  perfectly  fresh  and  with  scarcely  a  straggler,  and  half-an-hour  afterwarda  the 
same  men  would  be  dancing  with  the  peasant  girls  as  gayly,  and  apparently  as  Utile 
&tigued|  as  if  returned  from  a  short  promenade* 
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a  man's  Toice  enquired^  Quien  esta  mock  respect,  and  preserving  perfect 
ay  f  Luego  sabras,  *  was  the  laconic  gravity  of  mnscle^  although  a  langh 
answer  of  the  guerilla.  At  the  same  of  exultation  twinkled  in  his  deep-tet 
moment  the  heavy  oaken  door  gave  restless  eyes^  that  at  this  moment  ap- 
way  under  the  hut-ends  of  three  or  peared  to  flash  fire ;  ''mi  general,** 
four  muskets;  and,  springing  from  his  said  he  ironically,  raising  hia  ^otmi 
horse,  Martin  rushed  up  the  stairs  from  his  head,  <'  when  your  excel- 
followed  hy  half-a-dozen  men.  The  lency  is  at  leisure  I  would  venture  to 
whole  had  occurred  in  far  less  time  request  you  to  accompany  me  below 
than  it  takes  to  describe  it,  and  sixty  stairs,  as  there  are  persons  ootaids 
seconds  had  barely  elapsed  from  the  waiting  anxiously  to  see  you.** 
time  the  word  gallop  was  given  to  the  "  Who  and  what  are  you?"  said 
cavalry,  to  the  moment  when  Zurbano  Ituralde,  "  and  what  means  this  out- 
opened  the  door  of  the  room  where  rage  and  Intrusion  ?'* 
the  occupants  of  the  house  were  as-  <'  I  am  Martin  Zurbano,  called 
sembled.  It  was  a  large  sitting  room*  Barea,**  was  the  reply, 
comfortably,  almost  elegantly  fur-  At  this  name,  so  dreaded  by  every 
nished  in  the  French  style,  and  pre-  Carlist,  a  shriek  of  horror  burst  from 
senting  the  appearance  of  far  more  the  females,  who  crossed  themsel?es 
luxury  and  refinement  than  would  as  if  they  had  beheld  an  evil  spirit, 
have  been  inferred  from  the  exterior  Even  the  three  men  started,  and  a 
of  the  house.  An  open  pianoforte  deep  shade  of  gloom,  almost  of  de- 
with  music  and  lights  placed  upon  it,  spair,  came  over  their  countenances, 
some  drawings  suspended  from  the  "  I  am  ready  to  accompany  you,** 
walls,  a  guitar,  with  a  blue  riband  said  Ituralde  after  a  moment's  pause ; 
attached  to  it,  and  an  embroidery  **  but  I  beseech  you,  \f  you  have  the 
frame,  indicated  feminine  tastes  and  heart  of  a  man,  protect  my  wife  and 
occupations.  On  a  table  in  the  centre  daughters  from  outrage." 
of  the  room  were  a  lamp,  some  cards,  **  I  do  not  make  war  upon  women,** 
and  a  few  books.  sternly  answered  Barea,  **  and  these 

Grouped  together  in  the  recess  of  are  safe — but  for  yourself  and  those 
an  open  window,  and  with  faces  be-  two  young  cubs  of  rebellion,  make 
tokening  alarm  and  anxiety,  stood  your  peace  with  God,  for  in  five 
seven  persons.  An  elderly  man  in  minutes  you  die." 
plain  clothes,  but  of  military  appear-  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice 
ance,  two  very  young  officers  in  staff  to  the  heart-rending  scene  that  foU 
uniforms,  three  beautiful  girls,  and  a  lowed  this  abrupt  and  cruel  declara- 
lady  who,  from  her  mature  age  and  a  tion  of  the  Christine  chieftain.  The 
strong  family  resemblance,  might  be  three  daughters  gave  way  to  the  most 
their  mother,  composed  the  party,  frantic  sorrow,  beating  their  bosoms. 
These  were  the  Carlist  general  Itur-  tearing  their  hair,  and  throwing  their 
alde,t  his  wife,  son,  and  daughters,  arms  round  theur  father,  brother,  and 
and  the  lover  and  danced  husband  friend,  as  if  to  shield  them  from  tbe 
of  one  of  the  girls.  The  two  young  clutch  of  the  executioner.  The  grief 
Inen  were  quartered  not  far  from  the  of  their  mother,  although  perhaps 
residence  of  Ituralde ;  and,  having  ob-  stronger,  was  more  subdued,  and  of 
taioed  a  few  hours'  leave,  it  was  to  another  character.  She  threw  herself 
make  the  most  of  their  hurried  visit  on  her  knees  before  a  crucifix  that 
that  the  family  had  remained  till  stood  in  a  small  niche  of  the  apart- 
nearly  four  o*clock  in  the  morning  ment;  and  whilst  the  big  tears  stream- 
without  retiring  to  rest.  ed  from  her  eyes,  and  an  occasional 

*'  Mi  gea^rd,*'  said  Zurbano  with  deep  and  choking  sob  burst  from  her 


*  Who  ifl  there  ?     Yoa  will  soon  know. 

f  Ituralde  bad  been  placed  in  Don- activity,  a  few  months  previoualy  to  hiM  captore, 
by  way  of  pnoishment  for  a  blunder  he  had  committed  in  Navarre,  where  he  had  al- 
lowed himtelf  to  be  surprised,  with  1200  men  under  hit  command,  by  300  lanetrt  of 
the  guard  headed  by  L^on.     The  Carlists,  conaiiting  entirely  of  in£sntry,  were  repo* 
aing  in  the  heat  of  the  day  w\ih  \heit  armt  piled,  and  cfaite  unsutpicioiis  of  danger. 
They  were  taken  prisoners  lo  a  man,  \V.uti\^«  ^qh^  ^ik^^^'iiVUbL  his  staff  and  movnted 
orderUe»» 
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boiom,  her  lips  moved  in  rapplication 
to  Him  wlio  alone  could  afford  her  aid 
in  that  dreadful  moment ! 

Amidst  all  this  confu&ion  of  tears 
and  wailings  the  allotted  five  minutes 
•lipped  hy«  and  on  an  intimation  from 
Barea.  Ituralde  and  the  two  young 
men  tore  themselves  from  the  em- 
braces of  the  fainting  women>  and 
nioiimfnUy«  hut  firmly^  descended  the 
sturs.     In  the  open  air  the  scene  was 
most  picturesque^  and  worthy  the  pen- 
cil of  an  artist.     The  troop  of  cavalry 
were  drawn  up  opposite  the  hou8e>  and 
foor  of  them  held  large  pine  torches^ 
which  shed  a  glaring  light  for  a  few 
yards  around^  throwing  into  strong 
relief  objects  in  the  foreground,  and 
causing  the  surrounding  darkness  to 
appear  still  blacker.     The  strongly 
mined  features  and  fierce  mustaches 
of  the  soldiers  were  seen  in  the  red 
Uffht,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast 
tdth  the  pallid   and  terror-stricken 
'visages  of  four  or  five  peasants  who 
had  oeen  taken  prisoners.     The  house 
was  still  surrounded  by  the  rifiemen, 
and  every  house  in  the  village  had  in 
like  manner  had  sentries  placed  round 
it»  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  for  the  Carlists  were  in  con- 
uderable  force  at  various  neighbouring 
points,  and,  had  the  alarm  been  given, 
they  might  have  rendered  the  retreat 
of  the   adventurous  little  band  ex- 
ceedingly insecure,  not  to  sav  impos- 
sible.    At  half-a-dozen  yard^  from  a 
dead  wall  was  drawn  up  the  firing 
party  of  twelve  men,  leaning  on  their 
mnskets,   and  waiting    to  .  perform 
thdr  sanguinary  duty.     Opposite  to 
thefflf  and  close  under  the  wall,  the 
three  GarUst  officers  were  made  to 
kneel  down,  their  hands  being  bound 
behind   them^and    one    word — the 
abort  word  **  Fire,"  was  all  that  in- 
tervened between  them  and  eternity. 
At  the  moment  that  word  was  about 
to  be  given,  Madame  Ituralde  and  her 
three  daughters  darted  from  the  open 
door  of  the  house  and  threw  them- 
adves  between  the  prisoners  and  their 
executioners,  sobbing  forth  supplica- 


tions for  merov  to  Zurbano,  who  was 
standing  on  the  right  of  the  firing 
party  with  his  naked  sabre  in  his  hand. 
He  stamped  with  impatience  at  this 
fresh  delay,  and  ordered  some  soldiers 
to  remove  the  women  ;  but  the  latter 
clung  together  so  firmly  to  the  victims, 
as  to  render  their  removal  impossible 
without  the  use  of  great  violence.  Whe- 
ther the  stern,  but  not  callous  nature 
of  Zurbano  was  touched  by  the  grief 
of  these  helpless  creatures,  or  whether 
he  reflected  that  the  noise  of  the  firing 
might  alarm  the  Carlists,  or  whether 
he  had  no  serious  intention  to  shoot 
hb  captives,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  Perhaps,  too,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  his  entiy  into  Vittoria  would  t>e 
more  triumphant  if  graced  with  some 
prisoners  of  mark.  However  this 
may  have  been,  he  ordered  his  sentries 
and  videttes  to  be  called  in  and  the 
battalion  to  be  drawn  up  ;  and  in  less 
than  twelve  minutes  from  the  time  he 
had  entered  the  village,  he  was  on  his 
march  back  to  Vittoria,  bearing  with 
him  as  prisoners  Ituralde,  his  son,  and 
intended  son-in-law,  who  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Carlbt  service.  Madame 
Ituralde  chose  to  accompany  her  hus- 
band ;  but  her  daughters  remained  be- 
hind by  the  will  of  their  parents,  and 
in  spite  of  their  urgent  entreaties  to 
be  allowed  to  share  their  imprisonment 
and  sufferings. 

At  teu  o*clock  in  the  forenoon 
Zurbano  marched  into  the  plaza  at 
Vittoria,  and  delivered  up  his  prison- 
ers to  the  military  authorities  of  the 
town.*  In  the  short  space  of  twelve 
hours  he  had  effected  a  march  of  fifty 
miles,  not  on  a  high-road,  but  over  a 
rough  and  t>roken  country.  With  a 
handful  of  men  he  had  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  territory, 
passing  within  a  mile  or  two  of  several 
strong  bodies  of  Carlists,  leaving  in 
his  rear,  between  him  and  the  Chris- 
tine lines,  towns,  villages,  and  fortifica- 
tions occupied  by  the  enemy's  troops ; 
and  finally  escaping  all  dangers,  and 
returning  with  the  object  of  his 
expedition  fully  accomplished. 


*  Ituralde  was  sent  to   the  depot  of  prisoners  at  Burgos,  and  died  soon  after,  it  was 
■aid,  of  a  broken  hetrt* 
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Napoleon,  the  genius  of  war,  the 
incarnation  of  victory,  the  instinct  of 
command,  could  be  conquered  in  one 
of  three  ways  only.  Either  that  ge- 
nius, in  one  of  those  fits  of  mad  confi- 
dence and  blind  fury  to  which  genius 
of  every  kind  is  peculiarly  liable, 
would  dash  itself  against  a  rock,  and, 
in  unequal  combat  with  the  immuta- 
ble laws  of  nature,  perish  ;  or  the  ir- 
regular revolutionary  might,  of  which 
Napoleon  was  the  representative, 
would  be  encountered  by  the  stronger 
might  of  robust  military  manhood  in 
a  people  that  had  learned  to  be  free 
without  license,  and  bold  without 
blustering  ;  or  the  brilliant  blaze 
of  military  glory  and  national  ag- 
grandizement, which  was  the  great  in- 
spiration of  the  French  armies,  would 
be  met  by  the  strong  deep  glowing 
flame  of  genuine  patriotism  ;  audlETie 
superficial,  as  in  all  cases,  would  yield 
to  the  substantial,  the  theatrical  to 
the  true.  None  of  these  three  powers 
singly  conquered  Napoleon,  but  all  of 
them  together :  nature  at  Moscow, 
the  indignant  flame  of  regenerated 
nationality  at  Leipzic,  the  manhood 
of  a  free  people  at  Waterloo.  This 
was  the  formidable  coalition  that 
conquered  Napoleon  ;  a  combination 
of  gods  and  men  unprecedented  in 
history.  That  he  should  have  been  in- 
vincible, except  by  such  a  union  of  ex- 
traordinary forces,  is  the  strongest 
proof  at  once  of  the  trauscendant 
might  of  his  genius,  and  of  the  im- 
portant ends  which  Providence  had  to 
realize  by  the  discharge  of  this  terri- 
ble electricity. 

Mr  Carlyle,  in  his  most  picturesque 
History  of  the  French  Revolution, 
stops  short  at  the  famous  slaughtering 
of  the  sections  by  Rarras  and  Bona- 
parte in  October  1795;  and  for  the 
purposes  of  epic  art,  that  whiff  of 
grape-shot  certainly  was  the  only  pro- 
per conclusion.  But  in  a  moral  and 
political  point  of  view,  that  last  act 
of  the  bloody  Parisian  drama  was,  to 


borrow  the  phrase  of  Talleyrand* 
only  ''the  beginning  of  the  end;** 
nay,  it  is  not  properly  in  France,  in 
the  Restoration,  in  the  glorious  three 
days,  in  Louis- Philippe,  in  the  sqnib 
dynasty  of  the  "  son  of  the  revolu- 
tion,*' that  we  are  to  seek  for  the  great 
results  or  moral  conclosion  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Napoleon  wast 
scourge  of  God  for  the  chastisement 
of  Europe,  a  Thor's  hammer  for  the 
breaking  of  many  crazy  political  cis- 
terns that  could  hold  no  water.  He 
came,  a  visible  judgment  upon  the 
earth ;  and  (he  effect  of  his  eomiog 
was  to  beat  down  the  empty  insolent, 
to  tear  away  the  purple  rags  of  every 
mere  monarchy  of  show,  to  waken 
the  sleeper,  to  gird  the  languid  with 
strength,  and  to  call  neglected  merit 
from  obscurity.  Any  less  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  effects  of  the  French 
Revolution,  or  of  Napoleon's  mission, 
must  always  be  imperfect  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

As  Christianity  came  forth  from 
Judaism,  and  a  wise  son  is  often  bom 
of  a  foolish  father,  so  the  moral  good 
that  Providence  brought  about  by  the 
terrors  of  hell  let  loose  in  France,  is 
not  to  be  sought  for  in  France  and 
within  the  Revolution,  but  without  and 
beyond  both. 

If  we  will  learn  to  appreciate  dnly— 
(as,  if  the  stndy  of  history  shall  in  any 
way  permanently  profit  us,  we  must 
do) — what  the  substantial  good  is  tliat 
Providence  has  effected  by  the  agency 
of  Napoleon,  we  must  in  the  first 
place,  and  in  the  last  place,  look  to 
Germamt.  Every  power,  indeed,  that 
took  a  serious  and  deckled  part  in  the 
great  European  contest  profited  more 
or  less:  no  man  ever  fights  a  battle 
without  feeling  himself  morally  the 
stronger  and  the  nobler  for  it.  Italy 
only  came  out  of  this  long  series  of 
conflicts  unbenefited,  because  Italy 
only  did  not  fight  fbr  herself.  The 
fp^r  powers  that  took  the  greatest 
Aare  in  the  struggle,  Austria,  Prussia, 


*  Deutsciix  Pandora,   Gedenkbach  Zettgenosaischer  Zustande  uad  Schriftsteller. 
Erster  Band.     Stuttgart,  1840.     Containing,  among  other  papers: — 
(],)  Erinnerrungen  ans  dem  Befreiungpkriegen  in  Briefen  gesammelt  von  FaixD- 
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RoMiay  Eoglandy  carried  off,  as  ^as 
Jnat,  the  greatest  share  of  the  gaios ; 
England  materially,  indeed,  the  leas^ 
(for  a  few  tolonies  and  barren  islands 
were  dearly  paid  for  by  the  national 
debt,)  but  morally  the  greatest.     We 
approved  ourselves  befo/e  the  whole 
world  not  merely  masters  of  our  own 
element — the  sea — but  as  the  best  and 
moat  manful  of  soldiers  at  Waterloo. 
TloB  prestige  of  national  reputation, 
none  but  a  shortsighted  fool  will  un« 
dervalue.     One  well-fought  battle  is 
a  shield  against  a  thousand  insults,  a 
charm  to  check  a  thousand  brawls: 
sendmentalists,  glib  to  discourse  on 
the  horrors  of  war  and  bloodshed, 
should  remember  this.     But  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  gained  not  ma- 
terially only  to  a  great  extent,  but 
morally  in  a  ratio  almost  equal  to 
England.     Russia  at  a  step  became 
master  of  Poland,  and  arbiter,  or  at 
least  one  great  arbiter,  of  Europe.  The 
hand  that  burned  Moscow  showed  the 
men  of  Petersburgh  the  way  to  Con- 
stantinople.   The  Cossacks,  the  hard- 
faced  barbarian  wardens  of  the  sandy 
Tartar  marches,  were  now  suddenly 
ciTilized— they  were  admitted  into  the 
eoancil  of  crowned  headsand  coroneted 
plenipotentiaries  at  Vienna — they  flat- 
tered Mettemich,  and  exchanged  many 
strokes  of  dexterous  tongue-fence  with 
Talleyrand — they    signed    protocols, 
and  disposed  of  the  fate  of  nations  by 
a  word.     This  was  much.     But  Ger- 
many was  not  merely  advanced  and 
aggrandized  by  the  wars  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  she  not  merely  rose  to  a  po- 
litical importance  in  Europe  beyond 
what  Frederick  or  Joseph  had  dreamed 
of — but  she  was  iutemally  regenerated 
and  radically  remodelled.     The  con- 
fuMio  divinitus  conservata  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  could  be  preserved  no 
longer:  a  god  rather  seemed  eager 
to  destroy  it.     The  venerable  build- 
ing fell ;   crumbling,  as  if  eager  to 
be  dismissed,  into  dust  at  a  touch. 
No  man  wept  over  it.     There  was 
heard  only  a  small  doleful  screaming 
of  bats,  and  owls,  and  spiders,  and 
loathsome  things  that  had  made  their 
abode  there  for  centuries;  but  the 
hearts  of  all  true  Germans  rejoiced  at 
the  fall.     The  ground  was  now  clear. 
The  German  people  could  now  walk 
at  large  in  some  respects.  Hot  cooped 
up,  as  formerly,  like  so  many  caged 
heasta  in  a  menggerie :  the  name  of 
ibe  GtrmtLU  EufiKE  had  manifestly 
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vanished  into  the  limbo  of  things  that 
have  been  ;  the  reality  of  the  German 
NATION  might  now  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  take  its  place  on  the  living 
stage  of  things  that  are. 

Such  a  change,  or  vista  at  least 
of  a  change,  had  been  effected  by  the 
terrible  passage  of  Lodi,  and  the 
heroic  standard  planted  on  Areola, 
(sure  pledges  of  the  peace  of  Campo 
Formio  and  the  negotiations  of  Ras- 
tadt ;)  by  Marengo,  Hohenlinden,  Aus- 
terlitz,  the  peace  of  Presburg  and  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  But 
matters  were  yet  dim  and  imperfect. 
Only  the  wise  and  thoughtful  of  the 
land  could  see  the  hand  of  Providence 
working  behind  all  these  strange  and 
startling  dramas  of  human  ambition. 
Nay,  the  worst  crisis  of  the  great  na- 
tional disease  was  yet  to  come.  The 
most  fatal  prostration  was  to  precede 
the  most  glorious  elevation.  The 
battle  of  Jena  and  seven  years*  servi- 
tude were  necessary  to  regenerate  the 
Prussian  people,  holding  up  before 
them,  as  it  were  daily,  the  visible 
image  of  their  own  shame  ;  while 
Aspern  and  Wagram,  crowning  so 
many  disasters,  at  length  taught  Aus- 
tria that  the  tenacity  even  of  a  rock 
cannot  resist  fire ;  that  soul  must  be 
opposed  to  soul ;  and  the  national  va- 
nity of  the  united  French  be  made  to 
try  its  strength  fairly  against  the  na* 
tional  pride  of  the  united  Germans. 

Here,  indeed,  was  the  great  moral 
result  of  the  French  Revolution,  (so 
far  as  Germany  was  concerned,)  to 
make  the  Germans,  in  some  sense,  a 
NATION  ;  to  make  them  recognise 
their  ancient  brotherhood,  and  know 
their  common  interests ;  to  restore,  in 
a  better  form,  the  unity  of  the  empire 
under  Barbarossa  ;  and  to  make  them 
feel  practically  the  great  old  truth, 
that  union  is  strength.  When  Offa, 
King  of  Mercia,  the  famous  father 
of  Peter's  pence,  was  honoured  with 
the  alliance  and  friendship  of  Charle- 
magne, the  German  people  were  united 
and  great,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
divided  and  small.  But  Time,  in  both 
cases,  spelled  his  own  prophecy  back- 
wards. W  hen  Moreau  ad  vanced  across 
the  Rhine  in  17(^6,  the  Suabian  states 
left  the  Archduke  almost  before  a  blow 
was  struck,  and  hastened  to  make 
their  separate  submission.  Ex  una 
disce  omnes„    WK^t  «,  Ca«t\sAXi^  ^'w^ 

«JhiT©  coIk^VoA^»^  ^  t«^(%w&fc  'V 
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with  France  ^England  in  this  case 
would  bo  a  mere  name.     Germany 
was  nothing  better  till  1813.  Twenty 
years  of  almost  unremitted  cannona- 
ding had  been  necessary  to  produce 
this  work ;  and«  as  human  nature  is 
constituted,    it   is  reallv  difficult  to 
perceive  how  a  less  violent  pressure 
from  without  could  have  forced  the 
orgaaization  of  materials  containing 
10  many  elements  of  mutual  repulsion. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  to  ask  a  man>  for 
charity  and  the  love  of  Christy  to  cut 
off  his  little  finger;  no  person  will 
deliberately  cut  off  his  own  head.  The 
immediate  princes  of  the  empire  could 
never  be  expected  to  mediatize  them- 
selves.    Instead  of  hundreds  of  petty 
sovereigns,  the  victories  of  Napoleon 
gather^  together  in  Germany,  for  a 
season  at  least,  one  German  people  at 
Loipzic.     The   gain  here  was    im- 
mense ;  the  memory  of  such  a  gather- 
ing, when  once  it  has  taken  place, 
lives  for  ages  with  the  virtue  of  a 
continued  reality.    What  Homer  was, 
AS  a  common  symbol  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  that  the  war-songs  of  1813 
are  to  the  modern  Germans.      But 
this  b  not  all.    The  Germans  learned 
not  only  union  from  this  strife,  but 
also  manhood.     True,  they  had  never 
in  any  part  of  these  protracted  wars 
displayed  the  feebleness  and  cowardice 
of  the  Italians :  but  that  there  was  a 
looseness  about  them  which  required 
to  be  braced,  a  dulness  which  re- 
quired to  be  sharpened,  a  heaviness 
which  re<^uired  to  l)e  spurred,  admits 
of  no  denial.     Above  all  things,  they 
wanted,  what  the   French  and    the 
English  had — a  soul.      Austria  in- 
deed had,  throughout  the  whole  con- 
test, displayed  a  tenacity  of  purpose 
and  stability  of  position  truly  admir- 
able ;  but  stone  dikes  also  can  stand : 
what  Austria  had  not  was  fire,  enter- 
prise, vigour,  the  enthusiasm,  the  he- 
roism, the  genius  of  war.     We  may 
^y  literally  that,  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign for  instance,  Austria  exhibited 
a  merely  negative,  France  a  positive 
manhood   in    soldiership.      Prussia* 
again  In  the  campaign  of  1792  and 


should  be  cast  into  liell-fire.**  This 
was  the  manifests  audible  voiee  of 
God  that  preached  in  Prussia's  ear, 
from  the  Peace  of  Tilait  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  Prussia  followed 
the  Divine  warning:  faith,  as  it  sl- 
ways  does,  removed  mountains;  out 
of  the  bitter  came  forth  sweetness; 
weakness  was  changed  into  atrength ; 
and  one  leap  brought  the  Prussian 
people  from  the  lowest  depth  of  base- 
ness to  the  proudest  pinnacle  of  he- 
roism. Blucher,  we  know»  was  neither 
a  Napoleon  nor  a  Wellington  in  the 
field ;  but  if  he  was  not  the  genius  of 
war,  he  was  certainly  the  genius  of 
fighting  ;  and  with  him  every  commoa 
bursch  of  Halle  and  Jena  was  inspired 
with  the  heroic  devotion  of  a  Lannes, 
and  girt  round  with  the  cool  intrepi- 
dity of  a  Massena.  It  was  no  vain 
phrase  of  "  fatherlandizlng**  then,  ai 
Fuseli  said  of  Klopstock^s  odes. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  could 
not  say  of  the  Germans  in  1813,  as 
he  did  of  the  Italians  in  1797 — ^*'How 
rare  are  men  !** — they  were  as  cheap 
as  cannon  balls ;  every  Tulgar  jager 
In  a  green  coat  was  a  hero ;  a  lyre 
was  In  every  heart,  and  a  sword  was 
In  every  hand.  Blessed,  indeed,  were 
they  who  saw  those  things  I — a  pub- 
lic bonfire,  as  Carlyle  in  his  farourite 
phrase  would  sav,  of  all  shams,  and 
a  general  uprising  of  truth,  and 
strength,  and  righteousnesSf  in  their 
noblest  character.  It  were  well  if 
certain  dim  desponding  candle- wast- 
ers, calling  themselves  philosophers, 
would,  among  their  multitudlnons 
speculations,  inspect  these  things  a 
little  more  minutely :  let  no  man  cast 
off  faith  in  his  kind.  There  is,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  an  instinct  of  good  in 
human  nature,  that  will  finally  burst 
the  clogs  and  bandages  of  hereditary 
baseness,  and  drive  the  deyil  and  all 
his  works  into  perdition,  as  certainly 
as  life  is  stronger  than  death,  and 
light  more  posijtive  than  darkness. 
What  has  been  done  once  may  be 
done  agun.  After  Martin  Luther 
and  the  Liberation  war,  he  is  a  poor 
pitiful  phraser  who  despairs  of  Ger- 


in  the  peace  of  1795,  showed  the  half  many. 

^Ui^efof  timid  old  age ;  and  in  1805         After  the  peace,  there  necessarily 

and  1B(V6  the  TaciUation  and  nerve-  was  a  great  sinking  in  the  hopes  of 

lessneii  of  perfect  dotage.     Here  a  some  whose  patriotic  aspirings  were 

new  cidfition  was  called  for.    "  If  more  lofty  than  intelligible,  a  cooling 

thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  It  out;  for  down  of  much  wild  fervour,  and  a 

It  is  better  that  one  member  should  pnfflnff  away  of  many  dreams.     On 

parish,  than   that   thy  whole  body  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  the  Ger« 
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man  governments,  in  some  respects,  himself  an  enthusiastic  soldier  of  li 

was  unworthily  timid  and  suspicious,  berty—a  spiritual  brother  and  fellow 

It  was  no  cause  to  throw  one-half  of  worker,  and  bosom  friend  of  Theodore 

Germany's  best  men  into  prison,  and  Komer ;  with  him,  also,  he  served  in 


frighten  the  other  half  into  America, 
that  a  few  frolicsome  students  threw  a 
tie-wig,  a  pair  of  stays,  and  a  corporal's 
cane  into  a  bonfire.  The  best  .edu- 
cated and  least  combustible  people  iu 
Europe  might  have  been  intrusted 
with  the  liberty  of  speaking  their  own 
thoughts,  without  serious  danger  to  a 
paternal  goyemment.  But  Prussia, 
nowever  closely  she  might  cling  to 
the  old  military  system,  which  is  her 
characteristic,  was  not  indifierent  to 
German  interests — so  far,  at  least,  as 
these  were  also  Prussian  interests; 
and  she  could  not  rationally  be  ex- 


the  famous  corps  of  black  troopers  in 
which  (after  Biucher)  the  living  idea 
of  the  war  burned  most  brightly ;  and 
with  him  he  flung  stirring  songs  into 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  which 
won  more  battles  than  his  sword.* 
Since  the  peace,  he  has  distinguished 
himself  by  profound  historical  re- 
searches, among  which  his  work  on 
Wallenstein  is  best  known  in  this 
country,  and  highly  esteemed.  He 
has  now  given  to  the  public  a  series 
of  letters  from  different  distinguished 
individuals,  written  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1813,  exhibiting,  in  a  most 


pected  to  scheme  against  herself.    Of    graphic  manner,  somo  principal  scenes 


this,  the  famous  Prussian  league  is  a 
manifest  proof  before  the  whole  world. 
However  it  may  affect  external  com- 
merce, it  unquestionably  opens  the 
reins  of  a  free  circulation  within  the 
fatherland ;  it  is  one  step — and  a  most 
important  step,  towards  the  realization 
of  that  national  unity  which  was  the 
watchword  of  the  patriots  of  1813. 
If  Prussia  manages  wisely,  the  next 
general  war  may  leave  her  mistress 
of  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Germany ; 
the  score  of  small  states  will  bo  swal- 
lowed up  in  her  greatness ;  the  north 
of  Germany  will  be  one.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  these  great  changes  are  in 
the  hands  of  fate,  those  who  look  for- 
ward with  hope  and  confidence  to  a 
strong  and  united  Germany,  cannot 
do  better  than  cherish  kindly  the  me- 
mory of  the  noble  days  of  1813  ;  for 
memory  is  the  mother  of  hope.  In 
this  view  it  has  given  us  great  plea- 
sure lately  to  observe  the  publication 
of  several  interesting  works  of  the 
memoir  kind  in  Germany,  the  object 
of  which  seems  to  be  to  bring  before 
natives  and  foreigners,  in  the  glowing 
portraiture  of  reality,  the  most  me- 
morable scenes  of  that  imposing 
drama.  Among  these  publications, 
we  have  met  with  none  that  has  given 
us  more  unmingled  satisfaction  than 
the  epistolary  reminiscences  of  Fre- 
derick Forster.     Thb  gentleman  was 


in  the  great  national  uprising,  and 
unfolding  the  very  soul  and  inspiration 
of  the  war,  with  a  moral  power  of 
expression   beyond    what   the   most 
finished  historian  can  command.  From 
these  letters  we  intend,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  make  a  few  translations ; 
want  of  space  alone  prevents  us  from 
transcribing  the  whole.    They  are  ar- 
ranged chronologically,  and  possess  the 
continuous  interest  of  a  highly  wrought 
romance.     The  scene  opens  with  the 
arrival  of  Napoleon  in  Dresden,  after 
his  terrible  precipitation  from  Mos- 
cow.     The  writer  of  the  letter  is 
Forster  himself.  Theodore  in  Vienna* 
we  need  scarcely  say,  is  Komer. 
F.  to  Theodore  in  Vienna. 

*«  Dresden,  14th  Dec  ISlt. 

**  Dear  Friend,  —  Though  past 
midnight,  I  take  the  pen  in  my  hand 
to  regain,  by  communion  with  you, 
my  composure  of  mind.  My  tremb<* 
ling  hand  will  show  you  in  what  ex- 
citement I  write.  Scarcely  can  I 
believe  seriously,  even  now,  that 
what  I  have  seen  is  a  reality.  It  was 
past  one  o'clock  when  I  left  your 
father*s  house,  where  I  had  been  en- 
joying a  musical  entertainment  with 
a  few  friends.  It  snowed  heavily, 
and,  driven  by  the  blast,  I  was  pro- 
ceeding with  quick  steps  towards  the 
bridge.  My  lodging,  you  know,  is 
in  the  Neustadt.t     On  a  sudden  I 


*  Thifl  literally ;  for,  by  the  inert  policy  of  Dtvoust,  the  band  of  black  troopers  who 
were  incorporated  into  the  army  of  the  North,  bad  no  opportunity  of  snatchioa  iuch 
immortal  lanreJsA'om  him,  as  filQcher  at  Katzba^  d\d  ttom  ^^ax^ti^l^%r 
f  The  new  town  of  Dreaden  is  separated  trom  V\i«  mwcn  ot  ^tsk 
the  city,  by  the  Umona  bridge  of  sixteen  archet  wYi\<i\k  l>v«o^\  lo  w* 
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beard  a  great  thander  of  French  and 
German  carsea  before  Doctor  Segert*s 
bouse,  and  a  postilion  blew  his  horn 
as  if  he  wished  to  raise  a  fire-alarm 
through  the  town.  Impelled  by 
curiosity,  I  pushed  on  to  the  spot 
in  the  teeth  of  wind  and  snow ;  and 
there,  to  be  sure,  was  the  good  doc- 
tor bodily,  in  nightgown  and  night- 
cap, looking  out  of  the  window,  and 
bawling  aloud,  *  Ce  vCett  pat  chez 
fnoi — mot,  je  suis  ie  Docteur  Segert, 
et  vous  cherchez  M,  Serra  ;  "  and  to 
this  straightway  he  appended  a  rough 
good-night,  in  his  own  honest  Ger- 
man way : — '  So  lasst  einen  doch, 
zum  TeuJ?l,  in der  nacht zfifrieden,  und 
veriangt  nicht  von  mir  class  ich  bei 
25  grad    kaUe,    boten    laufen    soil.* 

*  So  let  one  alone,  in  the  devil*s 
name,  and  expect  not  that  I  shall  trip 
your  messages  through  the  dark 
night,  when  the  thermometer  is 
below  zero!'  and  with  that  he  slap- 
ped down  the  window  and  vanished. 
It  was  now  my  turn  to  be  questioned 
by  the  night  travellers ;  and,  as  I 
already  knew' their  difiiculty,  I  said, 

•  N^est  ce  pas  f  Vous  cherchez  f  hotel 
de  tambassadeur  Frangnis,  M.  de 
Serra:  suivez  moil  *  This  was  just 
what  they  wanted ;  and  as  Serra 
lodged  in  the  Loo's  palace,  hard  by, 
in  the  Kreutzgasse,  I  brought  them 
immediately  with  their  sledge  to  the 
place.  Forthwith  sprang  a  lackey, 
or  other  ministering  spirit,  from  be- 
neath the  foot- coverings  of  the  ve- 
hicle, and  pulled  at  the  bell  of  the 
entry  as  violently  as  if  the  house 
bad  been  his  own  property.  The 
porter  opened ;  there  was  still  light 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  house ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  two  other 
furred  Ruperts  had  imrolled  them- 
selves out  of  the  coverings  of  the 
conveyance.  The  first  was  a  strong, 
well-built  man,  but  his  hands  and 
feet  were  so  stifily  frozen,  that  he  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  give  his  more 
helpless  comrade  any  assistance  in 
getting  out.  Half  in  politeness,  half 
from  curiosity,  I  approached,  and  im- 
mediately the  cold  snow- man  laid  his 
gloved  hands  upon  my  shoulder.  I 
felt  as  if  a  bear's  paw  had  suddenly 
been  laid  upon  me.  The  glove  fell 
off ;  I  lent  him  my  assistance  to  lead 
him  to  the  door.  This  sprang  open. 
Two  men-servants  with  wax-Ught*, 

Mod  the  ambassador  blmseU  ^\Wv  & 
Uu^  iustrej  appeared ;  the  fu\\\>Uie  ot 


light  fell  like  lightning  upon  the  face 
of  the  stranger>  whose  hand  still  held 
fast  by  mine ;  only  the  eyes  and  nose 
were  visible  from  amid  the  thick 
mufSiogs.  I  recognised  at  once  these 
fiery  stars  which  had  so  often  shone 
upon  me  from  this  very  place  in  the 
spring.  It  was  the  EifPEaoft  Napo- 
leon whose  hand  lay  in  mine ;  and  I 
can  now  say  truly  that,  for  one  mi- 
nute at  least,  the  fate  of  Europe  rest- 
ed on  my  shoulder.  FrieDcf,  what 
thoughts  you  may  conceive,  during 
this  short  minute,  thronged  throngh 
my  brain!  I  sit  even  now  broad 
awake  as  in  a  fever-dream.  The 
newspaper,  with  the  fate-preg^nant 
29th  bulletin,  lies  on  my  table ;  the 
great  French  army  is  annihilated-* 
utterly  annihilated;  only  yesterday 
did  we  receive  this  news.  1  felt  pre- 
cisely as  if  I  had  drawn  a  dagger 
from  beneath  my  cloak,  and  with  the 
cry,  'Europe,  I  give  thee  peace!* 
plunged  it  into  the  heart  of  the  mor- 
tal enemy  of  freedom  and  fatherland. 
But  no,  Brutus,  1  envy  not  thy  deed  I 
Csesar,  thou  shalt  fall,  but  not  by  the 
base  hand  of  an  assassin  ;  we  will 
fight  out  the  matter  chivalrously  with 
you  ;  the  proper  distance,  and  a  fdr 
position  towards  sun  and  wind,  shall 
not  be  refused  :  a  true  judgment  of 
God  shall  be  executed." 

Unhappy  Saxony!  that,  in  De- 
cember  1812,  her  noblest  sons  should 
be  writing  in  this  patriotic  strain  to 
Korner,  while  the  good  old  king,  in 
October  1813,  on  the  ever- memorable 
18th,  was  still  the  slave  of  Napoleon. 
In  stirring  and  eventful  times  the 
course  which  small  prudence  recom- 
mends as  the  safest  is  seldom  the 
wisest.  What  the  feelings  of  the 
Saxon  people  were  then,  their  future 
defection  at  Leipzig  shows  sufficient- 
ly. How,  indeed,  could  they  feel 
other  than  the  most  deadly  hatred  of 
the  French,  seeing  such  scenes  as  the 
following  letter  describes  ?•— 

From,  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

'*  Dresden.  January  181S. 

'*  How  happy  should  I  be,  my  dear 
Theodore,  to  waft,  along  with  so 
many  others,  a  happy  new-year  to 
you  at  Vienna!  But,  really,  these 
mortal  arrows  cannot  reach  you  in 
vour  present  elevated  flight.  Your 
head  is  adorned  with  all  the  wreatiis 
oi  ^^xaa— ^w«  \xft«\.  ^UJi  the  truest 
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kDOW  no  Toid  that  mortal  aid  can  matters  look  rueful  enough,  and  yet  I 
rapplir.  Najy  I  almost  feel  a  sort  of  can  look  upon  aU  this  misery  with  a 
Groek  feeling  stealing  o?er  me— a     certain  feeling  of  comfort,  in  the  sure 


toperstition  that  there  is  danger  in 
your  surcharge  of  prosperity ;  but, 
as  Polyeraies  was  nothing  the  better 
for  throwing  his  ring  into  the  sea,  so 
yon  may  eren  retain  your  pearl. 
Ton  might  throw  it  into  the  Prater 
to-day»  and  find  it  in  a  pcUi  to-mor- 
row. 

**  That  Zriny*  has  been  received 
with  applause  1  might  well  suppose. 
Of  course,  with  cTcry  other  person,  I 
lament  that  the  prudery  of  the  censor- 
ahip  has  plucked  the  strongest  hairs 
out  of  your  Grand  Turk's  beard; 
Irat  if  the  aotor  only  is  a  proper  man, 
be  can  easily,  without  the  censor's 
leaTo,  allow  a  small  riband.end  of  the 
tricolor  to  peep  out  from  the  turban. 
Write  me  something  more  particular, 
I  beseech  you,  about  the  Archduke 
Charles.     Happy  youl    You  have 


conviction,  hitherto  shcUt  thou  come, 
and  no  further  I  I  was  lately  eye-wit- 
ness of  a  terrible  scene.  The  regiment 
of  the  body  guard  that  acquitted  itself 
so  manfully  at  Minsk,  has  in  the 
retreat  from  Moscow  been  altogether 
cut  up,  mainly  by  the  frost.  Of  the 
whole  regiment  only  about  seventy 
men  remain.  Single  bodies  arrive  by 
degrees,  but  in  the  most  pitiable  plight. 
When  they  reach  the  Saxon  border 
they  are  assisted  by  their  compassionate 
countrymen,  who  enable  them  to  make 
the  rest  of  the  road  in  some  carriage 
or  waggon.  On  Sunday  forenoon  last 
I  went  to  the  Linke'sc/ien  Bad,  and 
found  a  crowd  collected  round  a  car 
in  which  some  soldiers  had  just  re- 
turned from  Russia.  No  grenade  or 
grape  could  have  so  disfigured  them 
as  I  beheld  them — the  victims  of  the 


stood  face  to  face  with  the  hero  of    cold.     One  of  them  had  lost  the  upper 
Aspem.     Germany,  you  write,  was    joints  of  all  his  ten  fingers,  and  he 


the  subject  of  his  conversation  with 
you;  and  I  guess  well  you  did  not 
allow  him,  on  such  a  theme,  to  have 
all  the  talk  to  himself.  You,  no 
doubt,  told  him  in  a  more  plain  way 
even  than  in  your  two  noble  poems,t 
that  on  him,  at  this  present  moment. 


showed  us  the  black  stumps ;  another 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  he  wanted  both  ears  and 
nose.  More  horrible  was  the  look  of 
a  third,  whose  eyes  had  been  frozen  ; 
the  eyelids  hung  down  rotting,  the 
glebes  of  the  eyes  were  burst  and  pro- 


more  even  than  in  1809,  the  eyes  of    truding  out  of  their  sockets ;  it  was 


all  Germany  are  fixed.  I  can  ima 
gine  that,  when  standing  in  his  pre- 
sence, you  could  appropriate  to  your- 
self much  of  what  Schiller  makes 
the  Marquis  of  Posen  say,  and  with 
much  more  propriety ;  for  you  stood 
not  before  an  ice-cold  Philip,  but  be- 
fore a  real  German  hero,  sharing  with 
yen  every  noble  feeling  of  love  and 
devotedness  in  the  cause  of  father- 
land. Treasure  up  every  word  that 
be  said — every  tone  of  his  address: — 
every  mien  of  his  countenance-^every 
glance  of  his  eye ;  we  may  have  a 
time  anon  when  the  heroes  of  the 
present  will  so  crowd  upon  you  that 
ft  will  be  equally  unworthy  and  un- 


awfully  hideous,  and  yet  a  more  hide- 
ous spectacle  was  to  present  itself. 
Out  of  the  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the 
car,  I  now  beheld  a  figure  creep  pain- 
fully, which  one  could  scarcely  believe 
to  be  a  human  being,  so  wild  and  so 
distorted  were  the  features :  the  lips 
were  rotted  away,  the  teeth  stood  ex- 
posed ;  he  pulled  the  cloth  from  before 
his  mouth,  and  grinned  on  us  like  a 
death-head ;  then  he  burst  out  into  a 
wild  laughter,  began  to  give  the  word 
of  command  in  broken  French,  with 
a  voice  more  like  the  bark  of  a  dog 
than  any  thing  human,  and  we  saw 
that  the  poor  wretch  was  mad — mad 
from  a  frozen  brain  I     Suddenly  a  cry 


necessary  to  call  up  the  shadows  of    was  heard,  *  Henry  I  my  Henry  1 '  and 
the  past.  a  young  girl  rushed  up  to  the  car:  the 

"  In  our  dear  Dresden,  meanwhile,     poor  lunatic  rubbed  his  brow,  as  if 

*  Oae  of  Korner's  plays. 

t "  Auf  dem  Schlachtfelde  von  A$pem  ;"  and  *'  Dein  Sieper  von  A»pern.**     In 
tiM  first  of  these  poems  the  lines  occur  :— - 

"  Nein,  Germanien !  ist  nicht  gesunken. 
Hat  Doch  xiMEN  Tag  and  simkh  Maxm«" 

No,  Beutfobiand  I  yi  thou  art  not  toVd  \o  iSbsssA  \ 
Tbott  baBt  one  day,  otie  hero  stlU  to  n«c\a«  \ 
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trying  to  recollect  where  he  -was,  then    who  know  me,  may  well  guess.    Coe- 


stretcfaed  out  his  arms  towards  the 
distracted  girl,  and  lifted  himself  up 
with  his  whole  strength ;  a  shuddering 
fever  fit  came  over  him  ;  he  fell  col- 
lapsed, and  lay  breathless  on  the  straw : 
the  girl  was  removed  forcibly  from  the 
corpse.  It  was  her  bridegroom.  Her 
agony  now  found  vent  in  the  most  terri- 
ble imprecations  against  theFrench  and 
the  Emperor;  and  her  rage  communi- 
cated itself  to  the  crowd  around,  especi- 
ally the  women,  who  were  assembled  in 
considerable  numbers :  they  expressed 
their  passion  in  language  the  most 
fearfully  frantic.  I  should  advise  no 
Frenchman  to  enter  into  such  a  mob ; 
the  name  of  the  king  himself  would 
help  him  little  there.  Such  are  the 
dragon-teeth  of  woe  which  the  Cor- 
sican  Cadmus  has  sown.  The  crop 
rises  superbly ;  and  already  I  see  in 
spirit  the  fields  bristling  with  lances, 
the  meadows  with  swords.  You  and 
I  doubtless  will  find  our  place  among 
the  reapers." 


sacks  had  been  drifting  in  the  ndgfa- 
bourhood  for  some  time ;  they  paned 
the  Oder  at  Frankfort,  and  General 
Tschemichefi^,  who  is  a  young,  enter- 
prising fellow,  was  easily  persuaded 
by  some  of  our  friends  to  pay  our  good 
city  a  visit.  The  day  before  yester- 
day, he  came.  Only  conceive !  these 
fearless  Cossacks — not  aboye  fifty  In 
number  at  first — ^gallop  in  at  several 
gates,  and,  without  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  in  any  wise  disconcerted 
by  the  French  guard,  proceed  strai^ 
to  the  Alexanders  Platz.  There  they 
divide ;  one  part  rides  to  the  Schloss 
Platz,  and  another  tramps  on,  helter- 
skelter,  and  wanders  so  far  out  of  the 
way  as  the  Donhofs  Platz.  Mean- 
while, the  French  had  planted  the 
palace-bridge  (Schloss- BrQcke)  and 
the  sliiice-bridge  with  cannons  ;  the 
alarm  sounded,  and  light  Wurtembeiig 
cavalry  followed  the  Russians.  Had 
the  matter  not  been  soramblinglygone 
about,  the  whole  of  the  French  head- 


Pity  again  we  say,  that  the  King  of    quarters  might  have  been  taken  pri- 


Saxony  did  not  dare  boldly  to  prefer 
the  patriotic  instincts  of  his  people  to 
the  dictates  of  an  apparently  safe, 
and  certainly  selfish  policy  I  In  this 
case,  the  bloodv  fields  of  Lutzen 
and  Bautzen  might  have  been  spared, 
the  raging  lion  would  have  been  put 
en  the  defensive  at  once,  and  at 
some  Leipzig,  nearer  France,  the  ty- 
rant would  have  been  crushed  (ecrase, 
to  use  his  own  favourite  phrase)  with 
a  single  blow.  But  Saxony  certainly 
had  one  excuse  ;  Prussia,  by  her  iso- 
lated policy  in  1795  and  1805,  had 
left  the  west  and  centre  of  Germany 
undefended,  and  thrown  Saxony  into 
the  arms  of  France :  on  Prussia  there- 
fore the  main  burden  of  the  present 


soners.  Tschemlcheff  possibly  reck- 
oned on  an  insurrection  of  the  citizens; 
and  certainly  there  is  no  want  of  wfll. 
I  myself  was  witness  to  a  scene  that 
may  show  the  Gauls  plainly  enoogh 
what  they  have  to  expect  from  the 
good  Berlin  burger,  if  they  don*t 
make  themselves  out  of  the  dost, 
quanta  maxima  passunt  ceieriiate.  As  I 
was  looking  out  of  my  window,  a 
number  of  volunteers  in  J&ger  uni- 
form passed  ;  I  pulled  on  my  green 
jacket,  belted  on  my  hunting-knif^ 
and  joined  the  march.  The  streets 
were  swarming  with  men ;  in  the  dis- 
tance we  heard  cannon  and  musket- 
shot  ;  we  went  on  to  the  Schloss  Platz. 
There  we  were  immediately  enconn- 


war  should  lie.    Nor  were  the  sons  of    tered  by  another  crowd,  coming  in  an 


Frederick  asleep ;  the  good  people  in 
Berlin  followed  the  example  of  D* 
Yorck,  in  his  famous  convention  of  neu- 
trality with  the  Russians,  and  declared 
war  on  the  faith  of  their  patriotic  im- 
pulses, without  waiting  for  a  formal  pro- 
clamation from  the  throne ;  witness  the 
following  letter.  We  cannot  interpret 
the  initials  Von  B F.  is  Forster. 

Von  B.  to  F.,  in  Dresden, 

"  BerUn,  Sfd  Feb.  1819. 

"  We  have  had  brisk  doings  here 
these  last  two  days ;  and  that  I  have 


opposite  direction  ;  with  them  a  num- 
ber of  wounded  bui*gers.  A  shout  was 
raised — 'Nieder  mit  denHunden  !  down 
with  the  dogs !  they  shoot  at  the  bilr- 
ger ! '  I  looked  up  the  Broad  Street,  and 
immediately  perceived  a  troop  of  arti- 
sans debouching  before  us.  A  lusty 
fellow  of  a  blacksmith  headed  them. 
He  brandished  a  large  hammer,  and 
cried  out — '  Follow  me  I  we  will  spike 
the  guns  for  them  I '  and  accordingly 
we  all  proceeded  to  the  Langenbrudief 
where  two  cannons  were  standing. 
Our  brave  Charles  Martel  now  made 
been  in  the  midst  of  the  bu&xlei  ^oxxi    i^^tX^^xVoC  lt«  Two  strokes,  one  to 
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the  right  and  another  to  tho  left,  and 
two  French  cannoniers  lay  on^  the 
ground — the  others  fled.  He  then 
took  two  large  spike-naiU  from  his 
aprou,  and  drove  them  into  the  touch- 
hole  of  the  cannon.  Meanwhile,  a 
reinforcement  was  observed  coming 
up  from  the  other  end  of  the  bridge. 
*  These  lads  I  will  keep  at  bay  till 
yon  get  out  of  the  way/  bawled  our 
hammerman ;  and,  like  another  Cocles» 
planted  himself  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  bridge.  Several  Frenchmen 
fell  by  his  blows ;  he  was  then  levelled 
by  ten  bayonets.  But  this  success  of 
the  French  was  only  momentary — we 
speedily  regained  our  ground,  and 
bore  home  the  corpse  of  our  valorous 
smith,  in  melancholy  triumph,  to  the 
Reitbahn,  in  the  Broad  Street.  I  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  foot,  whether 
from  friend  or  foe  I  cannot  say  ;  with 
the  assistance  uf  two  wood-splitters,  I 
dragged  myself  home,  and  here  I  am 
to-day  a  prisoner.  At  the  Sluice- 
bridge  they  were  no  less  busy  ;  bar- 
rels of  gunpowder  were  precipitated 
into  the  Spree.  Severad  Cossacks 
were  killed.  Tschcmicheff  himself 
was  not  within  the  gates.  Two  Ger- 
man patriots— a  merchant,  Briisch, 
and  a  young  poet,  Blomberg,  were  the 
ringleaders.  Blomberg  was  struck  by 
a  hostile  ball — the  first  Prussian,  I  be- 
lieve, who  has  died  the  blessed  death 
for  feitherland.  Be  such  a  death  the 
ambition  of  us  all !  As  soon  as  my 
foot  allows  mo,  I  go  to  Brcslau.  There 
we  will  meet.  I  intend  to  join  Lut- 
zow's  corps.  If  you  are  writing  to 
Komer,  in  Vienna,  conjure  him,  for 
the  love  of  God,  not  to  cheat  Ger- 
many of  his  services  at  such  a  moment. 
Hb  old  trusty  brothers,  and  faithful 
comrades,  all  expect  to  join  Lutzow. 
We  have  sent  to  rouse  all  the  Lands- 
mannschaften  in  Halle,  G6ttingen,and 
Heidelberg :  Leipzig,  Jena,  and  Tu- 
bingen, fall  to  your  share.  Already 
many  students  have  passed  through 
thb  from  Rostock.  Jahn  and  Amdt 
are  both  at  work  in  organizing  the 
Black  Jager ;  and  it  is  our  intention, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  take  a  race 
over  the  Elbe,  and  organize  the  popu- 
lar insurrection  in  the  Hartz  and  in 
Westphalia." 

In  reading  this  letter,  we  must  bear 
!n  mind  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
left  Berlin  for  Breslau  in  the  month 
of  January ;  three  weeks  after  Yorck's 
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convention  of  the  30th  December. 
For  this  remove  there  could  bo  no 
motive  but  one,  to  keep  himself  out 
of  the  reach  of  French  influence  in  the 
preparations  for  the  war.  Berlin  was 
not  finally  evacuated  by  the  French 
till  the  night  of  the  3d  March.  The 
following  letter,  from  the  same  cor- 
respondent, to  Forster,  announces  the 
important  event:— 

«« Berlin,  Much  1813. 

**  Now  at  last — praise  be  to  God! 
—we  are    rid   of  the   French  alto- 
gether.   ••••••   Since  the 

first  visit  we  had  from  the  Cos- 
sacks, however  Marshal  Gouvion  St 
Cyr  might  speak,  the  French  saw 
plainly  that  the  hour  had  struck  when 
they  must  quit  Berlin — for  ever.  First 
came  the  general  stir  among  the  vo- 
lunteers ;  then,  certain  persons  in 
Berlin,  calling  themselves  National 
Representatives,  (think  of  that!) 
placarded  every  street-corner  with  dl 
sorts  of  patriotic  addresses  ;  and  more 
formidable  than  that  was  the  order  of 
the  king,  that  all  classes  should  wear 
the  national  cockade.  After  this,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Frenchman  to 
remain  blind.  A  few  Cossacksi  drift- 
ing lightly  about,  might  scarcely  cost 
him  a  thought ;  but  he  was  old  enough 
to  remember  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  to  know  the  magic  might  of 
the  tricolor.  No  sooner  was  the  king's 
proclamation  on  this  matter  known^ 
than  every  man  straightway  hasten- 
ed to  clap  his  **  heart**  on  his  breast; 
the  next  day  not  a  single  person  was 
seen  on  the  street  without  the  national 
symbol.  I  know  now  what  a  symbol  is 
better  than  Creuzer  or  Schelling  could 
tell  me.  That  such  magic  should  be 
exercised  by  a  thing  so  simple  1 — two 
stripes  of  riband,  black  and  white,  no 
gaudy  colours,  the  resignation  of  self- 
devotion,  rather  than  triumphal  boast- 
ing, the  '  negation  of  seeming,*  (riega* 
tion  des  scheins,)  as  our  Fichte  is  said 
to  have  expressed  it.  And  yet  what  a 
significancy  in  these  two  stripes  I  Fa- 
therland, war,  death,  and  life ;  nation- 
ality, honour,  freedom,  and  equality  in 
the  noblest  sense  of  the  mucn-abused 
phrase !  This,  the  French  gentlemen 
could  not  be  dull  to  remark :  they  have 
a  suspicion  that  black  and  white  may 
be  as  portentous  signs  from  Germany^ 
as  blue,  red,  and  white  have  been  from 
France.   Our  colours,  indeed,  are  not 

3b 
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flaunting  ;  but  the  white  shall  express  order  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  is 

the  puritj  of  our  cause  ;  the  black  our  the    main    concern    in    the    present 

mourning    for    fatherland,    and   the  change  of  our  political  condition,  we 

stern  determination  that  it  shall  be  must  recur  to  a  more  ancient,  bat  to 

avenged.     We  shall  add  red  when  we  most  of  us  well-known  age.     After  a 

return  triumphant  from  the  combat ;  period  of  deep  prostration,  and  the 

for  out  of  blood  and  death,  freedom  fearful  devastation  of  a  thirty  vean' 

and  life  shall  grow/*  war,  the  continued  exertion  of  wise 

On  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  and  energetic  rulers,  a  successioD  of 

war  was  declared  bythe  King  of  Pnis-  fortunate    wars,    but    principally  an 

sia.     «*  HoNoujiABLE  PEACE  OB  GLORi-  activo  spirit  of  self-improyement  and 

ous  DESTaucTioN*'  was  the  watchword,  advancement  in  the  masses,  had  made 

Never  was  war  more  serious,  more  us  a  people  and  a  kingdom  of  whom 

Imre,  more  noble,  more  holy.    It  was  the  whole  world  could   plainly  see 

iterally  a  religion  :  that  the  Lord  would  build  it  np,  and 

plant  it,  and  do  it  good.     It  was  a 

«•  Dm  Heilicsti  ■chiitzen  wir  mit  dem  sudden  elevation,  visible  even  to  the 

Schwerdie, '  vulgar  eyes,  that  are  not  exercised  to 

u  Komer  sings.   Philosophers,  poets,  ^^'^s^^^""  the  gradual  growth  of  great 

preachers,  were  all  soldiers.     That  V^oples.     But  by  degree,  and  white 

phrase  of  Fichte-"  the  negation  of  ^®  ?^}^^  seemed  to  hold  the  same  lofty 

seeming/' is  admirably  expressive,  not  P/^^*"!'?'  ^®  6^!*^^?  downwards,  and 

only  of  the  substantial  character  of  1^<^"  ^*^^\_^  suddenly  as  we  had  rw«i : 

Gorman  patriotism  at  the  time,  but  of  ^^^f  "^^  ^®?*°  \^  ^^  ?^^^  "P  "^^^  ! 

the  solidity  of  German  character  gen-  v^'«;  c^"^®*^  9^  ^"^  importance,  and 

erally,  as   contrasted  with  the  vain  to  depend  rather  upon  the  fear  widi 

theatricality  of  the    Freoch.     Hear  ^"'^5  ^®/"»^»"<^^  ^^^  ^^^  "*"• 

how  seriously  Schleiermachcr  handles  ^<^"J^  ^^rike  others,  than  upon  ^ 

it  I  He  is  writing  to  a  friend  in  Frank-  works,  wcll-pleasmg  to    God.     The 

fort,  and  gives  him  a  long  extract  ^^"^"""^  ^^  ancient  reputation  was  to 

from  a  sermon  preached  at  Beriin,  on  compensate  the  want  of  present  acu- 

thetext  Jeremiah  xvui.  7-10.  •  We  ^»^^     Dishonest  gain  enlarged  our 

are  sorry  that  we  can  only  afford  room  territory  m  a  manner  where  advantage 

for  a  very  short  extract ;  full  of  inter-  ^^  more  apparent  than  real :   wj 

est,  however,  because  full  of  troth :—  ??med  subjects,  not  brethren.     And 

while  other  states  fought  m  repeat- 

_       _                           '      «  ®^  wars,  mainly,  or  at  least  partly, 

"Fr.   ScnLBiERMACHER  to  S.  i/i  f^r  the  high   good  of  national  indft- 

Franh/ort'On- the- Maine.  pcndence,    the  aim  of  our    present 

"  Berlin,  30ih  March  i8ia  Struggle,  WO  slopt  Upon  our  oars,  and 

'*  By  how  much  the  purer  and  more  thought,  by  mere  quiet  and  inaction, 

righteous  our  cause  is  before  God,  so  to  become  always  greater  and  more 

much  the  more  must  we  be  concerned  dreaded.     Thus  arrogance  and  vain- 

to  maintain  this  purity  ;  once  already  glory  were  followed  by  a  timid  and 

our  arrogance  was  our  ruin,  ^nd  thus  retiring  prudence ;  and  we  were  still, 

it  appears  to  me,  in  my  capacity  of  a  in  another  sense,  the  man  that  puts 

minister  of  the  gospel,  to  be  peculiarly  his  trust  in  man;  for  whoso  flatten 

my  duty  on  the  present  occasion  ur-  or  fears  his  fellow  puts  his  trust  In 

gently  to  warn  against  vain  boasting,  man.     With  our  fame,  our  feeling  of 

and  to  take  care  that  this  great  work  honour  dwindled  into  a  mere  shadow; 

be  not  commenced  without  public  con-  and  more,  and  ever  more,  our  hearts 

fession  of  our  past  errors  and  merited  backslided  from  the  Lord.  In  an  artl- 

castigation.     I  give  you  an  extract  .  flcial  state  of  blown- up  well-being  the 

on  this  head  from  my  sermon : — « In  ancient  virtues  were  altogether  lost ; 

-  ■  ■  ■■.■■.  ..,  ■  ■     ,  ,     —  -    ■  .  -    . 

"  At  what  instant  I  shall  gpeak  conceraing  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kiDgdon,  to 
pluck  up,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  degtroy  it ;  If  that  nation  against  whom  1  have  pro- 
nounced turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thoogbt  to  do  unto  thm. 
And  at  whit  instant  1  shall  s|^ak  concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  Idogdoin,  »o 
build  and  to  plant  it;  \t  it  do  eV\\  \iv  m^  %\^\.,v^^'>^- ^^1  uot  my  voice,  then  I  will 
reptni  of  the  good  where wltli  1  i«^d  \  wq\:\^^)«da^^  ^«isl*^ 


'  1 840.]  Reminiscences  'of  the 

'  '*a  flood  of  vanity  and  extravagance  de- 
'toUtcd  the  works  of  many  laborious 
^^years ;  and,  though  the  voice  of  the 
"[Lord  might  be  heard  loudly  enough 
•^exhorting  us  to  repentance,  we  gave  no 
'^ear»bat  did  evil  in  his  eyes ;  and  tliere- 
^  fore  the  Lord  repented  of  the  good 
^  that  ho  had  purposed  to  do  unto  us. 
"'*  And  lo  I  at  the  moment  when  wo  ap- 
^;peared  before  the  world  to  be  stand- 
'^'ing  forward  in  our  ancient  strengtli, 
^^'but  when  the  most  of  us  were  blinded 
-^''-tndstopifiedto  an  inconceivable  pitch ; 
-^^Middenly  the  Lord  spoke  against  us,  as 
■3  against  a  people  whom  he  would  root 
i-'outy  and  breale  in  pieces,  and  utterly 
J  ^destroy.  Then  came  that  heavy 
rr  crushing  blow.  We  full  as  a  thing 
ju' struck  by  lightning;  and  the  peace 
-jf  which  followed  goaded  our  ribs  and 
:;>'  gored  our  entrails  mure  painfully  than 
-C  the  wars."* 
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This  is  admirable :  the  fame  of  the 
great  Elector  and  the  great  Frederick, 
tlie  shame  of  Frederick  William  II.  by 
the  peace  of  Basle,  the  partition  of 
Poland,  the  base  policy  of  Haugwitz 
in  1805,  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  the 

geace  of  Tilsit,  are  all  brought  to 
ear  their  array  of  invincible  memo- 
ries against  the  great  oppressor.  The 
Vendee  might  have  taught  Napoleon 
what  a  fearful  war  it  is  of  which  the 
declaration  is  issued  from  the  pulpit. 
Bat  it  was  not  the  pulpit  only ;  theuni- 
▼ersity  cathedra  and  the  gymnasial 
benches  suddenly  became  armed ; 
even  grey  metaphysics  clothed  itself 
in  flesh  and  blood;  the  I  and  the 
non-I,  and  the  categorical  imperative, 
were  marching  against  Napoleon. 
The  following  letter  from  a  disciple 
of  Fichte  is  most  characteristic : — 

*'  ScH  .  .  .  z  to  F.  in  Dresden, 

"  Betlin.  20ih  Feb.  1813. 
['  I  }-Mt  aon-I  ?— that  is  now  ihe  quetlion  I'] 

•*  Dear  F. — When  I  visited  you 
last  year  in  D.,  it  was  impossible 
that  we  could  find  a  common  ground 
of  agreement.  You,  like  myself, 
found  the  realities  of  life  despi- 
cable ;  you  threw  yourself  accor- 
dingly into  the  arms  of  nature, 
and  held  converse  with  the  ideal  of 


art.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  would  hear 
nothing  either  of  nature  or  art :  the 
sensuous  in  any  shape  would  not  sa- 
tisfy me;  my  home  was  a  transcen- 
dental world  of  idealism,  where— let 
the  whole  t/its  side  of  things  perish—* 
I  knew  my  /  yonder  safe.  But  in 
our  days  science  seems  to  have  arrived 
at  a  great  turning- point :  the  ideal 
longs  for  the  real ;  nay,  marches  con- 
fidently out  to  conquer  the  real.  For, 
however  you  choose  to  vary  and  deck 
out  the  phrases,  fatherland — king — pa* 
triotism — volunteers — the  alone  com- 
manding power  in  the  present  epoch 
is  the  /,  which  comes  forth  out  of  its 
self-retirement  into  actual  existence, 
that  it  may  be  fully  conscious  of  itself. 
What  omnipotence  belongs  to  the  I» 
the  French  ruler  has  sufficiently  shown. 
Ho  is  substantially  nothing  other  than 

the  INCARNATION  OF  THE  1  WILLING  IT- 
SELF, (/iie  incarnation  des  Ichs  tcehhes 
sick  seiltst  wilt.)  What  have  all  coali- 
tions, England  and  Austria,  Prussia 
and  Ri.ssia,  been  able  to  effect  against 
him  ?    Neither  with  cannons  nor  with. 
bayonets — neither  with  English  gui- 
neas nor  Vienna  paper — was  this  spirit 
to  be  exorcised.     Now,  however,  we 
have  fonnd  the  formula :  against  the 
I  WHICH  WILLS  ITSELF  Stands  forth  in 
our  Fichte,  the  1  which  knows  itself  $ 
and  it  will  be  said  of  Na}>oleon  as 
Luther  said  of  the  Pope — '  Ein  trcirf- 
lein  kann  ihn  fdiien* — a  sine:le  little 
word  can  strike  him  dead.     Since  the 
hour  that  philosophy  declared  against 
Napoleon,  his  doom  has  been  sealed^ 
The  all  important  point  in  the  struggle 
is,  that  we  should  know  our  adversary. 
Fichte  has  seen  through  thb  man,  and 
brought  others  to  see.  Napoleon  is  now 
no  name  to  startle,  no  glare  to  dazzle. 
He  has  become  a  living  fact  in  the 
consciousness  of  all  Germans  ;  and  the 
I  that  knows  itself  can  wield  a  sword 
with  certainty  in  every  Wow." 

We  shall  now  hear  the  noblest  voice 
of  inspiration  in  the  war  from  Theo« 
dore  Korncr.  His  story  is  well  known. 
'  Some  passages  in  the  following  letter 
may  be  already  familiar  to  the  Eng^ 
lish  reader;  but  no  sketch  of  the 
Liberation  war  would  be  satisfaetorj 
without  Korner.* 


*  See  Koroer*!  life  by  Ticdge,  in  the  Lyre  and  Sword,  by  W.  B.  Chorley.  Loadoav 
1834. 
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**  Theodore  to  his  Father, 


<«  Vienna,  10th  March  1813. 

"  Dearest  Fathkb — I  write  you 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  explain  to 
you  the  resolution  I  have  come  to  on 
a  matter  of  importance.  I  am  sure 
my  news*  on  this  subject,  will  neither 
surprise  nor  hurt  you.  Some  time 
ago,  I  gave  you  a  hint  of  the  inten- 
tions which  have  now  ripened  to  the 
perfect  deed.  Germany  is  up:  the 
Prussian  eagle  awakens  in  all  hearts 
the  great  hope  of  a  German,  at  least 
North  German  freedom.  My  muse 
sighs  for  her  fatherland— let  me  be 
her  worthy  disciple.  Yes,  dearest 
father,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  be 
a  soldier ;  I  am  ready  to  cast  away 
the  gifts  that  fortune  has  showered 
upon  me  here,  to  win  myself  a  father- 
land, were  it  with  my  blood.  Call  it 
not  wildncss,  recklessness,  levity ! 
Two  years  agd^  I  might  have  allowed 
you  to  call  it  so ;  but  now,  that  I 
have  really  experienced  what  bliss  can 
come  to  sojourners  on  this  earth,  now 
that  all  the  stars  of  happiness  smile 
upon  me  in  united  radiance,  now  I  know 
that  the  feeling  which  animates  me  is  a 
worthy  and  a  noble  feeling  ;  now  the 
motive  which  actuates  me  can  only  be 
the  mighty  conviction  that  no  offer- 
ing is  too  great  for  the  freedom  of  a 
whole  people.     Perhaps  your  heart    useful  hand  in  freeing  the  holy  soil  of 


life  scenes  are  acting,  in  good  earoest, 
sufficient  to  occupy  to  the  full  all  the 
activitv  of  all  the  manhood  of  Ger- 
many r  I  know  you  will  suffer  not  a 
little  pain  on  my  account — ^my  mother 
will  weep !  God  help  her  1  I  cannot. 
They  that  love  me,  should  know  me 
—and,  in  this  step  at  least,  you,  fa- 
thcr,  will  never  have  cause  to  say  that 
I  have  done  any  thing  unworthy  of 
you.     Thy  Theodore." 

We  subjoin  another  interesting  let- 
ter from  the  young  poet-soldier.  He 
is  now  at  Jauer  in  Silesia,  in  that  very 
dbtrict  where  Blucher  a  few  months 
afterwards  gained  the  brilliant  victory 
of  the  Katzbach.  War  has  just  beea 
declared. 

*'   Theodore,  io  Frau   von   P.  « 
Vienna,* 

"  Jauer,  9()lh  March  1813. 

"  This  very  minute  we  have  re- 
ceived orders  to  hold  ourselves  in 
readiness  to  meet  the  army  within 
eight  days.  The  French  have  thrown 
themselves  with  a  strong  force  into 
Dresden,  and  seem  determined  to  de- 
fend it,  and  are  said  to  have  their  ad- 
vanced posts  as  far  as  Bautzen.  We 
will  advance  in  all  haste  ;  and  I  look 
on  it  as  no  small  kindness  pf  fortune 
towards  me,  that  I  shall  either  lend  a 


will  bribe  you  to  say — Theodore  has 
been  sent  here  for  nobler  ends  ;  on  a 
less  dangerous  field  he  could  have  ef- 
fected more  solid  and  lasting  good: 
he  owes  humanity  too  much  to  throw 
his  life  away  in  a  fit  of  uncalled-for 
heroism.  But,  father,  my  conviction 
is,  that  for  a  voluntary  death  to  save 
country  and  character,  none  are  too 


my  native  land  from  the  invader,  or 
give  up  my  life,  as  a  German  ought 
to  do,  before  the  walls  of  the  city  that 
gave  me  birth.  As  God  will,  l  am 
prepared.  A  great,  glorious  hour  I 
lived  on  Saturday.  We  marched  in 
parade  from  Zobten  to  Rogau,  a  Lu- 
theran village,  where  the  church,  with 
great  simplicity  but  also  with  great 


good[;  many,  belike,  are  too  bad.  If  taste,  had  been  decorated  for  the  eon- 
God,  in  his  goodness,  has  bestowed  vention  of  the  volunteers.  After 
on  me  more  than  the  average  share  of    singing  a  hymn  of  my  composing,  the 


intellectual  gifts,  when  is  the  moment 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  apply  these  gifts 
more  beneficially  than  now  ?  A  great 
age  demands  great  hearts ;  and  if  I 
feel  in  my  breast  the  strength  to  stand 
forward  as  a  rock  amid  this  flood  of 
popular  waves,  it  is  a  hint  from  God 
that  it  is  my  duty  so  to  stand  forward. 
Shall  I  sit  tamely  at  home,  and  lilt 
dastard  odes  to  the  triumphant  march 
of  my  brothers  ?  Shall  I  write  farces 
to  tickle  the  idle  wits  of  the  Viennese 
loungers,  when  on  the  great  theatre  of 


clergyman  of  the  parish  delivered  an 
address  full  of  manly  vigour  and  pub- 
lic enthusiasm.  Not  an  eye  was  dry. 
After  the  service,  he  pronounced  the 
oath  before  us  for  the  cause  of  hn* 
manity,  of  fatherland,  of  religion ;  to 
spare  neither  substance  nor  soul ;  to 
conquer  or  die  for  the  right.  We 
swore.  He  then  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  besought  God  for  a  blessing  on 
his  champions.  By  the  Almighty 
one !  it  was  a  moment,  when  in  every 
breast   the    consecration    of    death 


•  CaioVino  ^ou  l^V^VWj  ^^  iiwsKaV*  ^^  va.V9^«« 
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darted  flame^  when  eyery  heart 
beat  heroism.  The  oath  solemnly  re- 
peated by  ally  and  sworn  on  the 
swords  of  the  officers^  aiAL  Luther*8 
\kymxi9*  Einefeste  burg  ist  unser  Goti,' 
made  the  conclusion  of  the  solemn 
ceremony ;  and  the  whole  was  crown- 
ed by  a  thundering  viva^from  the  con- 
g^regation  of  champions  for  German 
freedom^  while  every  blade  leapt  from 
the  scabbard^  and  gleams  of  warlike 
light  shone  through  the  sanctuary. 
This  hour  of  worship  was  so  much 
the  more  impressive^  that  most  of  us 
went  out  with  the  conviction  it  was 
the  last  time  we  should  ever  meet. 
I  know  one  or  two  faces  in  our  train^ 
on  which  I  can  see  it  quite  visibly 
written  that  they  will  bo  among  the 
first  ^hom  the  angel  of  death  shdl 
devour.  Truly,  there  is  nothing  in 
thb  life  equal  to  the  clear  distinct 
feeling  of  freedom,  which  in  the  mo- 
ment of  danger,  with  a  smiling  confi- 


In  the  following  letter,  Forster 
describes  the  entry  of  the  Prussians 
and  Russians  into  Dresden,  and  in- 
dulges in  a  few  severe  remarks  on 
the  French  policy  of  the  King  of 
Saxony  :— 

"S8th  March. 

**  Hoch  lebe  Borussia  I — The  Bran- 
denburger  hussars,  Blucher's  van- 
guard, have  just  entered.  The  Cos- 
sacks are  honest  fellows ;  but  give  me 
a  German  and  a  fellow-countryman  to 
ring  a  glass  with  I  The  French  have 
now  evacuated  the  old  town  also ;  the 
Russians  have  passed  at  two  points, 
at  Meissen  below  and  Schandau  above, 
threatening  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 
Your  gallant  old  Bliichcr  speaks,  in 
faith,  a  different  language  from  what 
our  ancient  perruques  here  drivel.  He 
has  put  forth  an  address  to  the  Saxons, 
which  stands  on  the  corner  of  every 
street;  and  the  people  read  it  with 
dence,  takes  its  abode  in  the  heart  of  great  interest,  from  the  fiery  youths  to 
the  cool  determined  soldier.  No  death  the  cautious  old  Philistines,*  who 
is  80  mild  as  that  beneath  the  balls  of  shake  their  wise  heads  and  go  home, 
the.  enemy  ;  for  that  which  is  wont  to  Had  wc  only  a  great  character  here, 
give  the  keenest  sting  to  the  heart  of  &  Schill,  or  a  Yorck,  to  put  himself  at 
the  departing  mortal — the  thought  of  the  head  of  the  troops  !  I  still  have 
separation  from  all  that  he  holds  most    hope  in   Thielmann :    he  has    been 


dear  upon  earth — Closes  its  bitterness  in 
the  glorious  persuasion,  that  the  holi- 
ness of  his  fall  liiW  act  as  balm  to 
heal  the  wounded  hearts  of  those  that 
love  him." 

The  prospect  with  which  Komer 
flatters  himself  in  this  letter,  that  of 
acquiring  laurels  in  driving  the  French 
out  of  Dresden,  was  not  realized.  The 
enemy  quitted  Dresden  as  hastily  as 
tbeyhau  done  Berlin.  Two  bloody 
battles,  Liitzen  and  Bautzen,  were 
necessary,  before  Napoleon  could  ^t 
his  headquarters  there;  the  struggle 
which  Komer  anticipated  took  place, 
on  the  26th  of  August,  at  the  famous 


made  commandant  of  Torgau,  and 
has,  as  I  hear,  refused,  even  at  the 
king's  command,  to  admit  a  single 
Frenchman  into  the  fortress.  Sax- 
ony at  the  present  moment  can 
turn  the  balance  of  Europe.  We 
have  four  millions  of  inhabitants ;  let 
100,000,  or  only  50,000  of  these  be 
put  under  arms ;  our  brethren  in 
Franconia,  Hessia,  Westphalia,  are 
ready  to  join  us ;  we  should  possess  tho 
Fichtelgebirg,  the  Thuringer  forest, 
the  Spessart,  and  tho  Hartz.  Napoleon 
would  find  no  other  way  open  but 
through  the  Teutoburger  forest,  and 
there  should  the  French  tyranny — as 
erst  tho  Roman — ^be  annihilated.     But 


battle  of  Dresden,  the  last  victory  of    good  words,  merewords,will  do  nothing 


the  French  in  Germany ;  a  mere  flash, 
however,  and  utterly  worthless,  as  the 
event  proved,  in  the  face  of  Katzbach, 
Culm,  Grossbeeren,  Dennewitz,  and 
the  strong  body  of  Prussian  patrio- 
tism by  which  these  glorious  victories 
were  supported. 


here.  Alexander  should  declare  to 
the  king  without  ceremony—-'  appear 
in  Dresden  within  eight  days,  or  give 
up  all  hopes  of  calling  your  land  and 
throne  yours  any  longer  1 '  This  wero 
tho  time  for  the  Ernestine  line  to  bring 
forward  its  claims ;  Protestant  Saxony 


*  This  students*  phrase,  which  has  now  got  into  general  currency,  means  pedant, 
prig,  finical,  methodlBtical;  every  thing  narrow,  small,  stay-laced,  screwed,  formal, 
self-important.  Every  person  is  a  Philistine  that  is  not  a  good,  hearty,  substantiali 
honest  fellow* 
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would  welcome  the  Duke  of  Woimar 
nuh  enthutiasm.** 

In  these  worU:*  wt  find  the  germ  of 
that  policy  which  tnught  the  diploioft- 
tisU  at  VioDua,  iu  1816.  to  cut  Sazouy 
in  two*  and  give  one- half  to  Prussia. 
Various  opinions  have  been  expressed 
with  regard  to  the  justice  of  this  pro- 
echeding.  We,  for  our  part,  think 
that  the  King  of  Saxony  suffered  only 
what  bo  deserved ;  we  thiuk,  however, 
also  with  many  German:*,  that  the 
appropriation,  or  spoliation,  having 
been  once  resolved  on,  it  would  have 
been  better,  both  for  Saxony  and 
Prussia,  and  for  the  whole  of  Germany, 
that  it  had  been  done  thoroughly  ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  that 
Lord  Castloreagh  had  agreed  to  trans- 
fer the  wlkole  of  Saxony  to  Prussia, 
when  the  jealousy  of  France  and  the 
intriguing  spirit  of  Talleyrand  inter- 
fered. What  evils  the  conduct  of  the 
King  of  Sjxony  produced,  liumhurgh 
alone  is  sufbcicnt  witness.  Not  the 
Allies,  but  the  timid  policy  of  the 
Saxon  court,  was  to  blame  for  the  mi* 
•eries  that  the  good  HansestaJt  suf- 
fered, subjected  a  second  time  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Davoust.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  contains  a  very  animated 
picture  of  the  entry  of  the  Cosfsacks 
Into  Hamburgh — all  joy  and  bright- 
ness, like  some  scenes  from  the  French 
ReTolution — to  be  changed,  how  soon, 
into  utter  darkness  1 

«  W.  to  R. 

«*  Hamburgh,  \9th  March  1815. 

"  Hamburgh,  the  ancient,  noble> 
free  Hanse-town,  has  east  out  the  in- 
Tader.  The  French  eagles,  which 
Napoleen  planted  here  when  he  pro- 
nounced Hamburgh  the  fifth  imperial 
eity»  have  yielded  to  the  old  town 
arms.  Yesterday  we  had  a  proces- 
sion into  the  town,  of  which  tho  me- 
mory lives  in  mo  to  this  diy  like  a 
tort  of  intoxication.  Nevertheless,  I 
will  collect  myself  as  much  as  1  can, 
and  give  you  a  plain  account  of  our 
doings.     The  entry  of  the  Russians 


hands  of  our  Cosaackf .     To  a  deptf^ 
tioo  from  the  city  of  HambaTgfa,wkKk 
arrived  on  the  1 6th  at  our  head^ 
ters,  Colo^l  Tettenborn  declared tk 
be  could  enter  into  no  oegotiitioB a- 
cept  with  the  legitimate  autboriiiac^ 
the  city,    ^^'hcn  the  deputies  retoned 
with  this  answer,  the  municipality tk« 
had    been     nominated    by  NapolM 
immediately  resigned  their  officei»iDi 
the  ancient  aenate  was  restored.  Yrt- 
terday,  at  noon,  wc  made  onr  pal^ 
entry  into  the  town  ;  and  I  am  etui- 
dent  that  in  no  throng  of  battle lUI 
I  ever  come  into  g'reater  danger  tbu 
I  was  here  amid  the  flood  of  frieooiT 
salutations.    Sapper  meui!  The  His- 
burghers  squeeze  the  band  in  a  faftUst 
that  1  shall  not  forget  to  mydjiif 
day !     Siuco  Hamburgh  was  a  tovc 
with  walls,  never  lias  such  joy  been: 
they  who  would  understand  such  ex- 
ultation, must  have  themselves  felttk 
yoke  under  which  they  had  so  Itff 
groaned.     A  company  of  thirty  bur- 
ghers had  come  out  on  horseback  t« 
meet  the  Russians,  and  lead  then  tii> 
umphantly  into  the  city.     As  we  casK 
nearer  the  city  tho  convoy  incrfavd, 
and  a  vast  crowd  preceded  the  colaici 
with   loud   halloo  and   hurrah.    We 
soon  came  to  a  side-road  by  which  the 
Russians  were  to  enter  the  city.    At 
tho  junction   of  the   two  roads  the 
Burgher  £fuard  was  drawn  up  on  hone- 
back,  aud  placed  duly  at  the  he^  of 
tho  column ;   a  little  further  on  the 
Guild  of  Shooters  joined  the  troop, 
and  led  on   the   procesaioOi     About 
half  a  mile  from  the  city*  we  were  nit 
by  the  whole  citizens  in  a  body,  who 
filled    all   the    side-roads,    bypaths, 
fields,  and  gardena  round  about;  a 
continuous  hurrah   accompanied  o«r 
progress,  while  the  Cossacks  sang  their 
merry  national  airs.     At  a  abort  dis- 
tance from  the  gate,  a  deputation  de 
livered  to  the  colonel  the  keys  of  the 
city.     At  the  gato  stood  thirty  niaid« 
ens  clothed  in  white,  and  crowocd  onr 
commander  with  wreaths.     Instantly 
shouts  of  joyful  acclamation  and  ap- 
plause bellowed  from  the  mighty  muU 


into  Berlin — the  universal  uprising  of    titude  ;  and  the  enthusiasm,  great  be- 
the  Prussian  nation — the  declaration     fore,  rose  now  to  a  pitch  that  carried 


of  Sweden  in  favour  of  the  good  cause, 
and  the  appearance  of  an  English  fleet, 
were  motives  enough  to  induce  the 
French  authorities  to  leave  the  city  ; 
this  they  did  on  the  12th,  and  in  such 
haste,  that  they  left  six  cannons  on 
thb  side  of  the  Elbe  to  fall  into  the 


every  thing,  as  by  the  force  of  magic, 
along  with  it.  Vivat  Alexander!  vi- 
vat  Frederic  William!  our  deliverers! 
our  saviours!  Loug  live  the  Rus- 
sians I  long  live  the  Prussians  I  Old 
England  for  ever !  Long  live  Ham* 
burgh!     Hurrah,  and  a^aia  hurrah! 
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shouted  thousands  and  thousands  of 
▼oices^  till  the  air  trembled  with  joy. 
From  every  window  handkerchief 
were  waving  numberless  ;  the  guilds 
and  corporations  displayed  their  glit- 
twiog  banners ;  hats  with  green 
biranches  were  elevated  on  loDg  pole$> 
OiT  on  the  points  of  swords«  or  were 
thrown  into  the  air  with  shouts  of 
joy.  All  tho  bells  sounded,  and 
from  every  quarter  guns  and  mus-' 
keU  thundered  the  friendly  salute; 
and  hurrah  again,  and  vivat^  from  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  voices.  From 
every  side  the  people  crowded  around 
us»  and  dressed  the  horses  of  the  offi- 
cers who  led  the  procession  with 
freen  boughs,  and  the  ladies  threw 
owers  and  wreaths  from  every  bal- 
cony. Many  I  saw  weeping  for  joy  ; 
friends  and  strangers  embraced,  and 
wished  each  other  joy  to  have  lived 
and  seen  such  a  day.  To  have  lived 
and  seen  this,  is  indeed  enough  to  in. 
apire  the  most  sceptical  with  faith  in 
fatherland.  What,  has  not  all  been 
done  to  annihilate  our  German  ua- 
tionality  ?  and,  alas !  wo  must  con- 
fess it — did  we  not  advance  half- 
way to  meet  the  French,  adopting 
with  pure  eagerness  their  fashion?, 
their  follies,  and  their  ilattering  artf, 
•o  that  their  own  tyrant  found  us  half 
tamed  to  his  yoke,  and  seemed  to  place 
his  iron  foot  only  where  a  footstool 
was  already  placed  for  him?  But,  God 
bo  praised  1  there  flows  yet  sound  blood 
in  German  veins ;  we  recover  our  re- 
collection and  our  self-esteem ;  and 
the  German  name  will  yet  come  to 
honour  in  the  history  of  the  world.'** 
We  return  to  Dresden.  The  follow- 
ing letter  exhibits  Marshal  Bliicher 
announcing  himself  to  the  Saxons  in 
the  character  of  a  liberator  from  the 
censorship  of  the  press.  Literally 
the  spy-system  of  Napoleon  was  so 
terrible  and  so  severely  felt  through 
all  Germany*  that  even  military  Prussia 
could  stand  forward  against  him  with 
aomethiog  like  the  front  of  free- mouth- 
ed Britain.  In  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna  also,  something  was  said  about 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Germany ;  and 


there  Is  a  vague  clause  to  the  same 
effect  in  the  act  of  confederation  ;  but 
these  words  have  not  yet  become 
deeds. 

"  F.  to  Theodore. 

"  Dreaden,  lit  April  181S, 

''Just  this  minute  am  I  come  from 
General  Bliicher ;  and  1  give  my 
counsel  to  every  one  who  wishes  to 
do  any  thing  substantial  here,  to  apply 
to  this  old  hack-blade  (^haudegeu;) 
a  more  noble  nature  was  never  in- 
carnated in  tho  shape  of  a  Prussiao 
hussar.  I  know  you  will  laugh  at  the 
important  business  I  transacted  with 
the  Prussian  generalissimo ;  but  I 
must  tell  my  tale  : — I  had  written 
about  a  dozen  other  songs  in  the  same 
burschikose  tone  as  that  which  I  sent 
you;-]-  but  though  Davoust  was  oflF 
and  away,  and  the  Cossacks  held  both 
tho  old  and  new  town,  the  small 
anxiety  of  the  censorship  refused  the 
necessary  imprimatur.  In  this  need, 
what  could  be  more  opportune  for  me 
than  the  proclamation  of  General  Blii- 
cher, in  which  he  expressly  announces 
to  the  Saxons  the  return  of  the  free- 
dom OF  THE  PRESS.  Accordingly,  as 
soon  as  he  arrived  here  in  person,  I 
took  the  liberty  to  send  him  my  MS., 
requesting  his  sanction  to  put  it  to 
press ;  and,  of  course,  not  forgetting 
to  appeal  to  the  terms  of  his  own  pro- 
clamation. The  next  morning  I  re- 
ceived my  MS.  with  the  following 
answer : — 

«  <  Among  the  many  signs  of  true 
German  feeling  which  I  have  met 
with  since  I  entered  Saxony,  I  prize 
none  more  highly  than  the  confidence 
you,  respected  sir,  have  shown  in  me, 
by  your  yesterday's  request  in  the 
matter  of  the  war-songs.  I  not  only 
authorize,  but  order  these  composi- 
tions to  be  printed.  The  present  note 
shall  serve  as  a  warrant  to  the 
printers. 

'  Blucher.' 

*'  An  drderly  jiigcr  brought  me  this 
note,  and  imagine  mv  astonishment 
when  I  recognized  under  the  mUitary 
costume  our  old  friend  B r,  the 


*  The  Hamburgh  epiiode  is  well  sketched  in  *'  The  Year  of  Liberation.  London: 
Duncan,  1832."— A  graphic  and  Tigorouf  work,  attributed  to  Dr  Croly. 

t  Some  of  Furstcr*B  songs  nill  be  found  in  most  of  the  common  collections  of  pa- 
triotic melodies.  They  will  live  long  after  more  finished  compositions  shall  have  been 
forgotten.  With  those  of  Amdt,  Follen,  Korner,  and  others,  they  form  a  sort  of 
lyrical  IHad  of  the  time. 
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Candidahts  Theologies  ^ithwhomwe 
kad  80  many  excursions  among  the 
hills  !  From  him  I  learned  enough  to 
encourage  me  to  proceed  immediately 
to  Bluchor's  quarters,  and  return 
thanks  personally  for  his  attention. 
I  found  the  old  gentleman  at  break- 
fast»  assisting  his  digestion  by  receiv- 
ing various  reports.  Among  so  many 
bnlliant  hussars  and  jagers  I  looked 
very  blank.  When  I  was  presented 
to  him,  and  had  thanked  him  formally, 
be  laid  his  hand  with  great  frieodliuess 
on  my  shoulder.  '  Nur  immer  mun^ 
ter,  drauflos  gesangen  I  * — '  Be  always 
hearty,  and  ever  have  a  song  ready,' 
ho  said :  'it  scatters  fire  among  the  peo- 
ple-^this  is  a  time  when  all  sleepers 
must  be  roused,  this  man  with  a  i&oog, 
that  man  with  a  sword.*  *  Your  ex- 
cellency does  not  imagine,'  I  replied, 
*  that  I  have  not  an  arm  as  well  as  a 
threat.  I  am  waiting  for  Lutzow's 
corps,  which  I  intend  to  join.*  *  So 
much  the  better,'  cried  he ;  'we  may 
hobnob  it  {austossen)  immediately 
as  full  brothers.'  And  with  that  he 
forced  me  to  drink  good  fellowship 
with  him.  A  better  omen  to  com- 
mence my  campaign  with  I  could  not 
have  desired. 

"  After  this,  I  went  to  Arnold's 
printing  establishment,  and  the  songs 
will  be  out  to-morrow. 

''The  king's  address  has  had  a 
wonderful  effect  here.  He  appeals  to 
all  Germany ;  and  every  where  he  will 
find  the  public  heart  reiterate  to  his 
call.  Soon  to  meet  again, 
"  Thine, 

"  F.  F. 

*'  From  to*day  a  Royal  Prussian 
Volunteer.*' 

The  next  letter  is  on  the  march; 
and,  as  a  lucky  omen  on  such  fateful 
expedition,  Forster  rejoices  to  en- 
counter— Goethe. 

*"  F.  to  his  Sister  in  A. 

"  Bivouack  near  Merseburg, 
fOth  April  1813. 

"Deae  Sister— The   11th  April, 

the  birth-day  of  our  dear  father,  was 

the  day  of  my  march  out  of  Dresden. 

Ob,  it  IS  a  noble  life  this  soldier*s  life  I  I 

cannot  conceive  how  any  man  can  allow 

himself  to  be  shut  in  behind  the  desk 

and  behind  the  stove,  in  civil  fashion  I 

What  I  knew  only  as  poetry,  or  as  past, 

whose  return  was  impo^ible,  I  now 

experience   as  real  pTeaent  IruOw  \ 

feel  mjrself  transported  mto  iVie  Vxoia 


of  the  crusades  ;  I  know  that  faith  ia 
fatherland  also  is  a  religion.  And 
what  an  inward  transformation  of 
the  whole  man,  has  this  crusade  for 
freedom  and  fatherland  not  worked  in 
all  I  You  would  scarcely  know  them 
again,  these  old  renew ners  of  Jena 
and  Halle,  who  formerly  knew  no 
more  glorious  boast  than  to  drink  out 
so  and  so  many  mugs  of  beer,  to 
scratch  their  cheeks  in  so  and  so  many 
boyish  duels,  and  so  and  so  many 
times  to  have  smashed  the  rector's 
windows.  They  stand  now  proper 
men,  in  rank  and  file,  obedient  to  a 
wise  command  ;  and  our  whole  exi:»t> 
ence  has  received  a  practical  consecra- 
tion, of  which  formerly  we  had  no  con- 
ception ;  with  all  this  we  arc  merry 
enough — mad  if  you  will,  at  times.  We 
sing  our  old  Burschen  songs, '  mt/der 
gotdenen  Freihcit  wohl!*  as  l)efore,  but 
the  Laudesvater,  and  the  sword  ladea 
with  caps,  have  now  a  meaning  altoge- 
ther different  from  what  they  had  be- 
side the  famous  tun  of  Heidelberg,  or 
at  the  electiou  of  a  inogister  bibtndi^ 
Lichtenhain. 

"  What  was  my  j  oy,  you  may  guess, 

in   meeting  Theodore    again! The 

leave-taking  from  his  pareuts,  from 
his  sister,  and  yet  more  from  bb  be* 
loved  bride,  was  hard.  Verily,  when 
one  has  made  such  offerings  as  these, 
one's  own  bleeding  heart  can  weigh 
but  little  in  the  scale. 

«*  On  the  day  before  the  march,  I 
sat  an  hour  with  him  ;  his  sister,  a 
fond  kind-hearted  girl,  was  painting 
hid  portrait ;  she  is  a  scholar  of  the 
famous  Graff,  and  paint«  excellently 
in  oil.  On  a  sudden,  with  a  loud 
scream,  she  drops  the  brush,  and  falls 
into  a  convulsive  fit  of  weeping. 
'  For  God's  sake,  what's  tho  matter  ?* 
cried  the  poet,  and  sprang  towards 
her.  She  took  her  handkerchief,  and, 
still  weeping  and  trembling,  pressed 
it  to  his  brow.  *  Hero  it  is  gibing,* 
she  said,  sobbing.  <  I  saw  it ;  you  are 
wounded ;  you  bleed ! ' — and  then  by 
degrees  recollecting  herself,  she  said, 
*  Alas,  my  sick  fancy,  my  indescrib- 
able love  for  thee  I  As  I  was  painting, 
and  pictured  you  out  to  my  thoughts 
more  than  to  my  eye,  I  lost  all  percep- 
tion of  reality ;  I  saw  you  wounded 
in  battle ;  with  open  eyes  I  dreamt  I  * 
Theodore,  with  his  ready  cheerful 
humour,  sought  to  turn  off  the  evil 
wjxcii,  *  \\.\&  -^V^ia  tf  ou  are  gifted  with 
cla\rvo>|Q.nce>  \%^  vaSk»t«    \  iml  In 
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the  black  art—get  mo  a  cup  of  coileo 
as  black  as  you  can  make  it,  and  paint 
on  while  I  am  sipping.'  Emma  wont 
and  brought  the  beyerage  ;  and  Theo- 
dore was  inexhaustible  in  all  sorts  of 
playful  prophecies. 

«  Concerning  my  first  march>  I 
must  give  you  a  few  incidents.  I  am 
one  of  a  company  which  a  venerable 
professor  from  Berlin,  by  name  Mark« 
wort,  commands^  not  as  captain,  but 
as  corporal;  we  are  to  choose  our 
officers  afterwards  ourselves,  when  wo 
have  seen  who  is  the  man  of  most  fire 
and  firmness  for  the  occasion.  We 
marched^  fifty  men  strongs  as  the 
avant-guard.  Early  in  the  murniug, 
and  as  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the 
city,  we  formed  ourselves  in  a  circle ; 
tho  old  corporal  in  the  centre  pro- 
nounced a  short  prayer;  and  after 
that  we  sang  the  old  church  hymn — 
*  Verzage  nicht  da  h'dujlein  hlein,^ 
A  beautiful  and  iinpre&iive  hymn, 
most  appropriate  for  us,  and  remark- 
able no  less  for  its  historical  than  fur 
ita  moral  significancy ;  for  Gustavus 
Adolphus  himself  composed  it,  and 
bin  brave  Swedes  sang  it  on  the  morn- 
ing before  the  battle  of  Lutzen.  Then, 
on  the  road,  we  sang  all  sorts  of 
merry  jager-songs^tiie  most  po- 
pular  is  Fuuque's. 

•  Frikch  auf  zum  frohlichen  Jagcn, 
£$  ist  sclion  an  dcr  zeU*^ 

**  That  Theodore  is  not  behind- 
hand in  supplying  us  with  first-rate 
'songs,  you  may  well  suppose.  Some 
of  mine  also  are  received  into  the  noble 
fellowship.  Our  first  night*s  quarters 
were  at  Meissen.  A  good  shake-down 
of  straw  was  prepared ;  for,  from  this 
day  forward,  we  are  all  bound  to  sleep 
DO  more  on  down.  The  sooner  a  sol- 
dier learns  to  *  endure  hardness '  the 
better.  With  the  dawn  of  day,  the  jil- 
ger*boms  woke  us  ;  and  presently  we 
stood  all  again  in  rank  and  file.  Some, 
however^  made  very  sour  faces ;  and 
W.  Mud  to  me,  in  all  seriousness, '  That 
sounds  verv  pretty,  with  God«  king, 
and  fatherland;  but,  without  coffee, 
1  don't  think  we  can  make  much  way.* 
Some  of  those  who  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  enjoy  their  comfortable  cup 
before  starting,  hailed  this  remark  with 
a  hearty  laugh ;  for  my  part  I  rejoice 
on  the  present  occasion,  tliat  I  am 
a  slave  neither  of  cofiee-cups  nor  of 
ehenr-stick.  My  father  surely  fore- 
saw that  1  should  early  be  rejoiced  to 
act  the  soldier, 

'^  Wo  bad  just  £aiahed  our  monx- 
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log  hymn  before  the  Gasthof^  where 
our  corporal  was  quartered^  when  I 
saw  a  man  mounting  into  an  extra 
post«  whose  features  appeared  familiar 
to  me.  Scarcely  could  I  believe  my 
eyes  when  I  saw — Goethe.  As  the 
friend  of  his  son,  and  as  a  favourite 
beau  of  his  dance-loving  wife  at  balls^ 
I  had  been  often  in  his  house  ;  but  how 
ho,  who  of  all_mcn  loves  peace«  should 
have  got  himself  into  the  middle  of 
our  war  hurly-burly,  I  know  not  how 
to  explain.  1  thought  I  must  be  mis- 
takeu ;  the  more  that  he  had  drawn 
the  military  cap  far  over  his  face,  and 
had  wrapped  himself  up  in  a  Rus- 
sian general's  cloak,  with  red  collar : 
but  when  I  saw  his  little  secretary, 
friend  John,  mount  the  curricle  after 
him,  I  was  assured  there  could  be  no 
blunder ;  so  1  made  the  importaut  dis* 
covcry  straightway  to  my  comrades. 
I  then,  assuming  the  air  of  an  orderly 
oilicer,  approached  the  carriage,  and 
said — '  1  intimate  to  your  Excellency 
that  a  division  of  the  lloyal  Prussian 
Volunteers  of  the  Black  Jagcr,  on  their 
march  to  Leipzig,  is  drawn  up  before 
your  quarters,  and  wishes  to  pay  the 
honours  to  your  Excellency.'  The 
corporal  gave  the  word  of  command 
— present  arms ! — and  I  called  '  Long 

LIVE    GOETIIK,   THE    POET   OF    POETS  T 

The  whole  company  then  joined  with 
hurrah  and  horn.  He  touched  his  cap 
with  the  air  of  a  general,  and  nodded 
kindly.  A  second  time  1  approached 
him,  and  said, — <  Your  incognito  has 
proved  no  defence  to  your  Excellency. 
The  Black  Jager  have  sharp  eyes; 
and  to  encounter  Goethe  at  the  out^ 
set^of  our  march,  was  too  good  an  omen 
to  be  neglected.  Wo  crave  your 
blessing  on  our  arras.'  '  Right 
heartily,*  he  replied.  I  gave  him  my 
rifle  and  hunting-knife  :  he  laid  his 
hand  on  it,  and  said — *  March  with 
God,  and  all  good  attend  your  stout 
German  courage!'  With  that  we 
gave  him  another  vivat ;  he  waved  his 
hand  and  was  gone.  Where  was  he 
going?" 

Where    was    Goethe    going  ? — to 
Carlsbad,  of  course,  to  drink  drumly 
waters,  and  study  stones  and  stratifi- 
cation.    He   liad  seen   cannon-balls 
enough    at  Valmy    in    1792.      Our 
next  letter  is  from  the  famous  Arndt, 
the  most  popular  among  the  popular 
singers  of  lUat  &\\iu\i^  ^%<^.  ^  ^>QA:i^ 
been  \uCluci&^  \.o  VoafttX.  \V»  XjkjJObl  *>^JJ» 
characlem\i&  ol  \Xi^'^fv\»T»^>a»  ^m9 
Uvea  aaOi  mlvw^rai^  w^  wfuX»isi»«W 
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fiery  man»  like 


a  few  lines,  a  very  graphic  sketch  of    into  propriety.     A  fiu^   «««»•» 
the  immortal  Stein.     This  man,  like     Stein,  must  be  goaded  into  madness, 
Arodt  himself  and  Blueber»  was  a 
genuine  son  of  the  time»  strong,  yi- 
gorous*  decided,  and  glowing  with 
impatient  fire* 


**  Ernbst  Maurice  Arndt  to  his 
Brother,  Frederick  Arndt,  Bur- 
gonuuitr  at  Bergen,  in  Rugen. 

«'  Dfcaden,  34th  April  1813. 

'<  Dbar  Brother, — Here  am  I  now 
for  two  weeks.  My  last  from  Konigs* 
berg  you  will  ha?e  reeel?ed.  We  are 
now  on  the  Elbe,  in  dear  old  Deutsch- 
land,  in  the  full  hurly-burly  and  quick 
march  of  the  things  that  are,  and  shall 


one  should  think,  by  the  multitudinosity 
of  absurdities  with  which  even  the  best 
men  will  besiege  him.  But  it  is  amas- 
ing  how  he  has  trained  himself  to 
patience.  He  says  quite  coolly — '  Die 
hanonen  und  trompeten  werden  dsM 
achon  zurecht  blasen,*  '  The  cannons 
and  trumpets  will  blow  all  that  right 
soon;*  and  I  think  he  is  right.  But  lam 
not  so  easily  acquitted  of  my  duties.  All 
the  dust  and  dirt  and  stench  must  first 
come  through  mv  h^nds,  (no  smell  of 
powder  cau  be  half  so  bad.)  Page 
upon  page  of  written  monstrosity  I 
must  wade  through,  and  give  a  re- 


be.  Youknowbywhataconcurrenceof    port  of  to  him.     The  greater  part  of 


circumstances  I  becameconnected  with 
the  minister  Von  Stein.  I  now  belong 
to  his  diploroatico-military  headquar- 
ters,  so  to  speak,  and  we  are  billeted 
with  the  most  worthy  man  in  the  town, 
the  superior  appeal  councillor,  Kor- 
ner,  who  has  given  us  something  much 
better  than  good  lodgings — a  gallant 
singer  and  soldier,  in  the  person  of 
his  only  son  Theodore,  fit  for  business 
when  God  begins  to  move  powerfully 
in  the  great  world.  And  where  God 
moves,  God's  diaconus  also  (the  devil, 
as  you  used  to  say)  begins  his  by- play. 
Your  worthy  brother  is  besieged  by  a 
whole  flood  of  madness  and  folly  in  all 
shapes,  rattling  in  upon  us  like  very 
bail.  What  do  they  not  expect  from 
one  of  us  ? — as  if  a  sensible  man  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  world  but  execute 
nonsense  as  fast  as  idle  brains  can 
scheme  it  I  And  then  my  master— a 
singular  old  gentleman,  not  easily  to 
be  dealt  with,  I  warrant  you.  Have 
I  ever  painted  him  for  your  edifica- 
tion ?  He  is  a  real  spurting  fire-head, 
a  sort  of  esquire  Luther,  (riiter  Lu^ 
ther,)  no  unworthy  twin- brother  of  the 
monk  Luther;  violent,  abrupt, looking 
straight  through  things — a  mighty 
heart,  and  a  yet  more  mighty  con- 
science for  God  and  fatherland — one 
that  will  never  take  a  prudent  round- 
about, much  less  a  sneaking  back- 
road  to  a  place ;  and  for  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  world,  will  not  budge 


these  supererogations  he  then,  after 
scanning  them  for  a  few  minutes  with 
his  eyes,  falls  upon  like  an  enraged 
lion,  tears  them  into  the  smallest 
pieces,  and  scatters  them  about  bb 
chair. 

**  And  I,  great  and  important  per- 
sonage 1 — what  am  I  here  ?  An  indi* 
vidual  tone  in  the  world-trumpet  con- 
cert— a  single  stone  sticking  by  the 
ribs  of  the  great  mountain  of  the  age. 
Ludicrous  enongh,  that  some  fine  gen- 
tlemen conceit  themselves  I  have  di- 
plomatic talent.  Scarcely  might  I  say 
that  my  master  has  it.    .     .     . 

'*  Adieu ! 

"  E.  M.  A. 
«  P.  S.  —  The  Lutzowers  pass 
through  every  day — gallant  youths  ;— 
some,  too,  from  our  quarter ;  among 
others  Ludwig  Miihlenfels,  our  neigh- 
bour's son. 

<<  At  this  very  moment,  there  is  t 
loud  trumpeting.  I  and  the  Komers 
rush  to  the  window.  Milaradowitch 
is  riding  through  with  ten  thousand 
dragoons  and  cuirassiera.  I  keep  busy 
at  my  old  trade,  sending  out  fiery  dra- 
gons to  the  Rhine  and  to  the  Danube ; 
the  south  and  West  of  Germany  are 
•till  immovable — the  fire  must  burn 
their  nails  a  little  more  closely  before 
they  budge.'* 

We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  great 
actions.  Neither  party  was  wiUing 
to  delay— a  first  decisive  blow  was  of 


one  inch  from  the  straight  line  of    infinite  Importance  to  each ;  to  Na 


what  is  right ;  and  yet  it  is  but  sel- 
dom that  one  can  march  straight  up 
to  a  point.  Now  you  may  imagine, 
in  these  days,  what  a  host  of  very 
jeaious  people  we  have  got,  who  think 


poleon,  every  thing;  to  the  AUies, 
much.  The  little  of  LQtaen  was 
fought  on  the  2d  May.  It  is  not  oor 
design,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  a^ 
tempt  a  sketch  of  the  eampaign,  or 


tbey  have  a  peculiar— each  tVie  mo%\.  ^kVW^MA^ViA^^i^oLviliaii  aaytqn  the 
jMculiar— >T06AtioQ  firom  Hecc^tiiit  V^  u&^\<ea  sxA  T«»$L\a  ^A  ^^  n«4  vhI 
ilMve  Ilia  dbloealAd  UrnlM  of  i)he  •%%    ^mM^«  w^  ^  «n^iiflift*&*!%^^(n^ 
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tains.  Our  aim  has  been,  to  show  the 
spirit  out  of  which  the  war  arose  ;  and 
the  reader  will  doubtless  agree  with 
us  in  thinking,  that  it  was  a  spirit 
which  a  few  reverses  in  the  field  could 
noTer  subdue.  Not  an  army  or  armies 
stood  now  up  against  Napoleon,  but  a 
whole  PEOPLE.  Hence  the  determined 
and  unflinching  resistance  which  every 
where  met  him :  he  gained  two  bat- 
tles, Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  but  ho  did 
not  beat  the  enemy.  At  Lutzen,  in 
the  face  of  superior  numbers,  and 
fresh  troops,  the  Allies  kept  their 
irround  firmly,  |ind  maintained  the 
field  of  battle  all  night,  as  Wellington 
would  doubtless  have  done  had  Blii- 
cher  not  arrived,  at  Waterloo ;  at 
Bautzen,  they  were  forced  to  yield 
the  ground ;  but  retreated  in  the  best 
order,  and  with  uubroken  spirit.  Both 
parties  required  rest  after  such  bloody 
encounters ;  but  Napoleon  required 
the  armistice  more  than  the  Allies. 

Our  letters  do  not  carry  us  farther 
than  this  first  act,  or  two  acts  let  us 
rather  say,  of  tho  drama.  Hostilities 
were  remitted  on  the  4th  Juno;  but 
aAer  that  date,  the  French  most 
shamefully  attacked  tho  troop  of  Black 
Jagers,  as  they  were  returning  to 
Silesia,  at  Kitzig,  near  Zeitz,  in  Sax- 
ony; and  in  this  encounter,  Korner 
was  severely  wounded.  Our  collec- 
tion closes  with  a  letter  from  Forster 
to  the  poet's  father,  written  on  tlio 
day  after  the  aftair  :— 

'*  F.  to  Theodore*8  Father. 

**  19th  June  181?. 

**  Keep  yourself  easy :  Theodore 
is  safe.  I  owe  my  own  safety  to  a 
Saxon  officer,  who  has  undertaken  to 
bring  these  lines  surely  and  speedily 
to  yon. 

"  A  more  shameful  piece  of  treach- 
ery than  Napoleon  has  perpetrated 
against  us,  is  not  to  bo  found  in  his 
whole  history.  The  landwirth  Hofer, 
the  Duke  d'Enghicn,  the  bookseller 
Palm,  the  officers  who  accompanied 
Scbillr— all  these  were,  at  least,  con- 
demned according  to  the  forms  of 
justice  before  they  were  delivered 
OTer  to  his  hangmen.  Against  us  he 
has  let  out  the  long  leash  of  his 
bloodhonndSf  after  his  generals  had 
fflTen  BiLuor  Lutzow  their  word  of 
honour  that  no  hostile  movement 
■honld  be  made  against  us ;  and,  when 
wawere  \fingq\utedefeuce\esBf  he  sent 
§WB  tkouBMnd  Bgtdnat&je  hundred,  and 
b6gM^  to  butoher  us  f/stematically . 


"  Never  has  tho  right  of  nations 
beeif  more  shamefully  violated. 
Theodore  was  dispatched  to  parley 
with  General  Foumier.  The  gene- 
ral received  him  with  the  cry, — 
L'armUtice  pour  tout  le  monde  excepte 
pour  vousi  and  before  Theodore 
could  draw  his  sword,  he  liad  receiv- 
ed a  heavy  blow  on  the  head.  We 
struck  in  with  repeated  blows,  and 
cut  out  him  and  the  major  from  the 
thickest  lanks  of  the  enemy.  The 
m^jor  was  lying,  having  been  torn 
from  his  horse,  on  tho  ground ;  a 
trusty  uhlan  gave  him  his  horse,  and 
we  hastened  on  to  save  Theodore.  It 
was  already  dark ;  our  little  band  was 
scattered ;  but  we  had  the  advantage 
of  a  near  wood  to  cover  us.  We 
bore  Theodore  oflT,  bound  for  the 
moment,  as  we  best  could.  Two 
woodcutters  supplied  us  with  some 
suits  of  boors'  clothes.  Under  this 
disguise  wo  brought  Theodore  into 
the  village  of  Gross  Zschocber,  in  the 
possession  of  tho  French.  From  this 
place  1  stnt  information  to  Dr 
Wendler,  in  Leipzig :  and,  danger- 
ous as  the  business  was  for  this  true 
German,  he  at  once  received  the 
sufierer  into  his  house :  and  there  he 
is  safe.  Every  preparation  has  been 
made  to  bring  him  to  Carlsbad. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Saxon  lieu- 
tenant. Von  C z,  I  am  to  enter 

the  French  camp  to-morrow  with  a 
contribution  of  straw,  disguised  as  a 
country  lad ;  and  as  soon  as  I  shall 
have  reached  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  I 
will  swim  over  to  our  friends. 

"  Armistice,  therefore,  be  it ;  but 
no  peace  1  For  this  shameful  deed 
we  must  first  have  our  revenge. 

« Thine,  F." 

And  their  revenge  came.  The 
fate  of  Napoleon,  we  agree  with 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  was 
*'  decided  entirely  and  irroTocably  ** 
at  Leipzio.  —  Should  the  German 
Pandora,  among  its  many  gifts,  fur- 
nish us  with  any  sketches  of  the 
progress  and  conclusion  of  the  war, 
in  any  way  equal  in  interest  to 
these  pictures  of  its  grand  rising,  we 
shall  not  fail  to  do  our  duty  in  makp 
ing  the  English  reader  aware  of  their 
exutence.  Were  it  onW  for  the  sake 
of  variety,  we  imagine  the  veriest  de- 
votee of  faa^\o\va3b\&  ^>jtfv&Vc^  ^Cnm 
volumes  wVi\  \)»  T«aA^  \»  \%«w^ 
with  \ieany  wfSiBWcaft*  wm^o.  ^^'^ 
pagea  Jtom  tt»  |ji^iX\««ii-^^'«*** 
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A  FEW  HOURS  AT  HAMPTON  COURT. 


How  many,  and  those  too  who  pro- 
fess to  be  lovers  of  art,  speak  of  the 
cartoons,  who  have  never  seen  them ; 
and  yet  they  may  be  enjoyed  at  less 
trouble  and  cost  than  the  greater  part 
of  the  fooleries  and  buffooneries  that 
are  crowded  with  visiters !  The  South- 
ampton railroad  and  an  omnibus  will 
set  you  down  at  Hampton  Court  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  difficulty  is  not 
%o  get  there,  but  to  return.  There  is 
80  much  to  enjoy,  that  it  must  be  left 
with  reluctance.  It  is  a  noble  thing 
to  have  Hampton  Court  open  to  the 
public — the  palace — the  gardens— and 
even  the  park — the  pictures — to  say 
nothing  of  the  associations  connected 
with  it :  its  retirement  from  the  noise 
and  stir  of  the  great  hive — the  ''  fu« 
mum,  et  opes,  strepitumque** — render 
it  a  scene  of  enchantment.  It  is  like  a 
palace  from  the  romance  of  Ariosto^ 
where  all  was  to  be  had  at  a  wish. 
If  poor,  you  are  made  rich  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  for  all  is  your  own.  You  walk 
through  richest  galleries  and  rooms 
furnished  with  the  greatest  treasures 
of  the  world,  and  are  not  asked  a  ques- 
tion .  You  feel  the  luxury  of  a  proprietor, 
without  the  burdens  of  the  property. 
You  are  a  prince,  inasmuch  as  the  de- 
tail of  keeping  up  the  establishment  is 
kept  out  of  your  sight:  you  enjoy, 
without  repining  either  at  the  cost  or 
trouble.  You  know  not  how  the  walks 
are  kept  in  order — but  there  they  are. 
All  you  see  lare  your  invited  and  well« 
behaved  company ;  you  know  that  they 
are  gratified ;  you  have  no  responsi- 
bility ;  and,  if  the  heart  can  be  at  ease 
from  extraneous  cares,  you  are  sensible 
that  none  will  meet  you  here.  You 
are  really  '<  monarch  of  all  you  sur- 
vey," and  **  your  right  there  is  none 
to  dispute.*'  Hampton  Court  has  thus 
its  return  of  sunshine.  Retributive 
justice  makes  recompense  for  all  the 
wrongs  that  have  been  done.  The  be- 
neficent and  magnificent  spirit  of  Wol- 
aey  now  triumphs.  The  architecture 
is  indeed  mutilated ;  but  what  remains 
is^  happy  in  containing  treasures  infi- 
nitely greater  than  those  removed.  If 
there  were  nothing  here  but  the  car- 
toons, Hampton  ^urt  might  be  con- 
udered  one  of  the  richest  palaces  in 
ibe  world*  Poor  Wolaey  1  TYie  ao\a 
And  the  9pitefiil  to  any  oiitwaxdiiono^ 


of  Church,  State,  and  the  liberal  arts, 
still  rave  at  the  name  of  the  "  proud 
and  pampered  churchman,"  and  his 
ambition — fellows  that  have  not  the 
smallest  conception  of  the  ambition  of 
such  a  mind  as  the  cardinal*s.     It 
would  be  worth  dissecting:  for  it  is 
a  history  of  itself,  of  greater  depth 
than  most  men  can  fathom.  If  it  were 
a  personal  ambition,  it  enlarged  his 
personality,  drew  within  its  compass  a 
large  society,  with  which  it  was  iden- 
tified in  every  enjoyment,  and  for  the 
loss  of  whose  happiness  it  felt  keenly, 
as  in  reality  a  part  of  its  own.     We 
give  things  names— and  ill  names  too 
—and  choose  to  call  pride,  that  all 
may  scofiF  at  it,  what  in  fact  is  in  its 
nature  too  complicated  to  have  a  name. 
In  Wolsey  it  was  a  compound  of  va- 
rious   noble  and  excellent    feelings, 
crowned  with  ability  and  power,  and 
enlarged  to  a  beneficence  far  out  of 
sight  of  self,  and  ever  alive  to  grand 
and  immortal  purposes.     Wolsey  had 
self-love — and  who  has  not  ?  True  ; 
but  he  loved  himself,  and  prided  him- 
self, and  honoured  himself,  not  out  of 
low  gratification,  but  as  an  idea  of  his 
own  creation,  (^uite  set  apart  from  the 
low  and  groveUing  lust  of  praise,  as  an 
image  of  history  even  created  by  him- 
self, and  to  be  maintained  and  support- 
ed throughout  with  the  propriety,  in 
all  parts  and  movements,  that  a  great 
dramatist  would  attach  to  his  ideal 
character,  the  coinage  of  a  genius  that 
seeks  something  above  the  common 
world.     Who  will  dare  to  say  that 
Wolsey *s  grandeur  had  but  himself  for 
its  object?    His  great  mind  would 
have  been  weary  in  a  week  of  such  a 
poor  aim.     He  used  magnificence  as  a 
means — and  because  he  was  of  a  mag- 
nificent nature,  and  all  the  materials 
of  his  mind  were  magnificent— and  he 
used  them,  ready  ever  to  bring  out 
magnificent  conceptions.      And  the 
true  greatness  of  his  character  was  in 
this — that  the  kindliest  affections  still 
found  their  natural  play  in  his  heart ; 
a  heart  that,  had  it  been  of  common 
capacity  only,  must  have  been  too  full 
with  the  pride  heaped  upon  it,  to  the 
suffocation  of  the  better  roelings.  And 
what  had  he  not  to  contend  with? 
*^  ^m«  «x^  V^ttk  to  greatnast,  and 
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when  it  is  BO  ihnist^  can  all  bear  the 
burden  ?  If  it  be  answered^  nor  did 
Wolaey— we  deny  it.  He  bore  it  well ; 
and  to  his  historical  character  great- 
ness cTer  did»  does,  and  will  attach 
itselfy  as  an  essential  quality,  and 
spread,  moreoTer,  some  of  its  super- 
abundant brightness  over  £ngland*s, 
and  even  the  world's  honour,  begot- 
ten and  cherished  by  him  while  he 
lived ;  and,  now  that  he  is  dead,  the 
greater  through  him.  But  Wolsey 
raised  himself.  He  could  not  but  rise : 
his  abilities  were  rare.  And  how  hard 
ia  it  to  cast  off  the  weeds  of  early  ha- 
bitSt  of  low  station  and  poverty,  and 
to  assume  of  one*8  own  will,  and  wear 
well  too,  and  as  if  born  to  it,  the  splen- 
dour of  the  highest  digpiity !  To  fit 
the  mind  to  every  situation,  and  as  re- 
mote as  possible  from  that  in  which  it 
originally  grrow,  is  the  acquirement  of 
a  master  spirit — and  this  had  Wolsey. 
Shakspeare,  in  a  few  well  chosen 
words,  paints  the  man :— - 

'*  Chamb,  This  night  he  makes  a  sup- 
per, and  a  great  one. 
To  many  lords  and  ladies ;  there  will  be 
The  beaofy  of  this  kingdom,  111  assure 
you. 
Lovel,  That  churchman  bears  a  boun- 
teous mind  indeed, 
A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds 

us; 
His  dews  fall  every  where." 

King  Henry  VI I L 

The  Great  Master  of  Nature,  though 
compelled  to  make  the  character  of 
Wolsey  subservient  to  the  purpose  of 
his  play,  and  has  put  all  the  evil  that 
could  be  said  against  the  cardinal  into 
the  mouths  of  his  adversaries,  has, 
after  all,  given  a  true  and  high  name 
to  that  groat  man,  and  has  judiciously 
published  its  admission  from  the  suf- 
lering  queen : — 

<'  Griffith.  This  cardinal. 

Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubt- 
edly 

Was  fashion'd  to  much  honour.     From 
his  cradle 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one  ; 

Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuad- 
ing: 

Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him 
not; 

But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet 
as  summer. 

And  though  be  were  aflsatlsfied  In  getting, 
(WMeh  was  a  Bin,)  yet  in  bestowing,  ma- 
dam. 
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He  was  most  princely :  £ver  witness  for 

him 
Those  twins  of  learning,  that  he  raised  ai 

you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford  !-«one  of  which  fell 

with  him. 
Unwilling  to  outliTO  the  good  that  did  it  S 
The  other,  though  unfiniih'd,  yet  so  fa« 

mous. 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising. 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  hii 

virtue. 
His   overthrow   heap*d   happiness    upon 

him; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  him« 

self. 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little  \ 
And  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  hiro^  he  died  fearing 

God. 

Kath, — Whom   I   most   hated  living » 

thou  hast  made  me. 
With  thy  religious  truth  and  modesty. 
Now  in  his  ashes  honour :    Peace  be  witfft 

himl" 

This  gives,  perhaps,  the  truest  por-- 
trait  of  Wolsey ;  yet  are  the  dignified 
virtues  of  his  character  not  magnified'if 
Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  this,  if  we* 
consider  the  nearness  of  the  time  whom 
this  was  written ;  and  if  it  be  true  thalT 
the  first  play  acted  in  the  great  hatH 
was  this  very  play  of  Henry  VI 11.^ 
before  that  very  king's  daughter,  an<i 
that  Shakspeare  was  one  of  the  ac-- 
tors,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  au- 
thor was  in  a  strait  of  no  little  diffii- 
cully. 

The  death  of  Buckingham,  witli  the^ 
exception  of  the  general  sin  of  his^- 
ambition,  set  and  jeweled  as  it  were- 
in  bright  virtues,  seems  alone  to  press  • 
with  strong  suspicion  upon  Wolsey's  • 
fame ;  and  here  we  can  scarcely  con- 
demn, not  being  certain  of  the  facts  • 
either  for  or  against  that  event.  There  ■ 
may  be,  too,  a  clue  to  his  pride  and  * 
ostentation  in  the  character   of  the- 
king  he  had  to  please,  and  to  entice 
to  better  and  greater  acts  than  was 
quite  consistent  with  the  royal  nature. 
We  know  riot   how   much   Wolsey 
might  have  assumed,  as  a  charm  to 
accomplish   a  wisely-conceived   end. 
That  he    coveted    the  papal  throne 
there  can  be  no  doubt.     His  ambi- 
tion there  may  have  been  honourable, 
and  emanating  from  a  conscious  power 
and  fitness  to  govern  ;  and  there  can 
"be  ILO  Aa\3\j!t  o^\»&  ^«C\\«^  WVck*^  ^s^-^ 
plowed  Yi\%  ^w«t  lot  ^<5iT«^^^^«»Rs 
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be  it  obtenred,  that  with  Wolsey  fell 
the  whole  character  of  the  king*. 
What  wretches  he  had  about  him,  and 
what  a  brute  did  he  become,  when  the 
salutary,  the  preserTing  iuflueiice  of 
the  greater  mind  was  reme^«d  I  All 
Henry's  atrocities  were  after  Wolsey's 
fall.  And  this  great  man  had  not  to 
deal  with  mankind  as  they  are  now ; 
but  in  times  which  it  now  even  re« 
quires  labonr  and  study  to  understand, 
and  are  therefore  not  at  all  felt  by 
many,  and  but  inadequately  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  right  judgment 
by  any ;  that  is,  we  cannot  easily  con- 
vey our  acquired  knowledge  into  our 
feeling,  so  as  to  carry  it  with  us 
through  the  history  of  those  times. 
There  is  something  extremely  pathe- 
tic, and  of  great  and  beautiful  simpli- 

.  city,  in  the  speech  of  Wolsey  to  nis 
retinue,  in  his  disgrace.  In  his  epia- 
copal  habit,  he  called  all  together, 
gentlemen,  yeomen,  and  chaplains,  and 
addressed  them  from  a  great  window 
at  the  upper  end  of  his  chamber. 
Thus  says  Cavendish: — **  Beholding 
his  goodly  number  of  servants,  he 
could  not  speak  unto  them,  until  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks ;  which 
being  perceived  by  his  servants,  cans* 
ed  fountains  of  tears  to  gush  out  of 
their  sorrowful  eyes,  in  such  sort  as 
would  cause  any  heart  to  relent.  At 
last  my  lord  spake  to  them  to  this  ef- 
fect and  purpose :  —  *  Most  faithful 
fentlemen  and  true-hearted  yeomen  t 
much  lament  that,  in  my  prosperity, 
I  did  not  80  much  forgive  as  1  might 
have  done.  Still  I  consider  that,  if, 
in  my  prosperity,  I  bad  preferred  you 
to  the  king,  then  should  I  have  in* 
ourred  the  king's  servants*  displea- 
sure, who  would  not  spare  to  report 
behind  my  back  that  there  could  no 
office  about  the  court  escape  the 
cardinal  and  his  servants ;  and  by 
that  means  I  should  have  run  into 
open  slander  of  all  the  world ;  but  now 
is  it  come  to  pass  that  it  hath  pleased 
the  king  to  take  all  that  I  have  into 
his  hands,  so  that  I  have  now  nothing 
to  give  you ;  for  I  have  nothing  left 
me  but  the  bare  clothes  on  my  back.*  *' 
Here  is  a  noble  subject  for  a  his- 
torical picture — Wolsey *s  taste  and 
knowledge  of  architecture  must  have 
been  great.  Who  can  see  the  tower  of 
Magdalen  college  and  doubt  it?  And 
Christ  Church,  and  Hampton  Court, 
though  mutilated,  bear  auffioient  leati* 

moDjr  to  hia  knowledge  and  \ovq  of 
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that  excellent   art   of   architec^ore, 
which  none  but  aaperior  minds  ahoald 
venture  to  meddle  with ;  for  if  it  makes 
gfreatness  and  wisdom  conspicuous  to 
the  world,  it  makes  fioUy  so  too,  and 
therefore    the     more    cootemptiUe. 
Architecture  is  the  nataral  coastnie- 
tive  instinct  of   a  great  mind,  the 
throwing  off  into  palpable  form  of  high 
thoughts.     It  is  a  part  of  that  noble 
eonstructiveness  which  would  build  ip 
institutions ;  the  practical  language  of 
a  governing  mind.     It  is  aa  empire 
in  itself,  in  which  genius  lovce  to  reign 
and  be   supreme.      It    waa    highly 
characteristic  of  Wolsey.    We  beUevt 
all  really  great  mea  love  archkectnre. 
A  man  who  builds  to  himsrif  a  notable 
palaoe,  or  honae,  and  by  his  arrange- 
ments adequately  shows    forth  and 
appropriates   a    fine    estate,    makes 
to  himself  at  least  a  centre  of  the 
world,  to  which  all  things  come,  or 
seem  to  come,  and  from  which  all 
thoughts    radiate    by  'enclosing  ap- 
parently 80    much    of   the    world's 
wilderness  as  ho  wants  :    all  within 
his  eye*s  reach  is  his  real,  and  aU 
without  bis  imaginary  domain..    He 
creates  the  happiest  delusion  of  space, 
regulates  it  by  his  own  ideas,  making 
it  what  he  would  have  it,  and  orna- 
ments it  to  charm  him.     It  was  a 
beautiful  idea,   and  expressive  of  its 
perfectness  that  named  the  temple  Of 
the'  god  the  •ft^Xts  ym.      In  a  fair 
and  noble  mansion,  a  man  must,  in 
some  degree,  feel  himself  a  king,  tor 
his  will  has  sway,  and  room  to  move 
in.     It  has  a  tendency  to  elevate,  to 
give  him  character,  decision,  and  that 
dignity  which  ever  arises  from  repose 
within  one*sself ;  that  need  notbeshov^ 
ed  and  hustled  from  meditation  and  re^ 
flection  by  the  too  near  proximity  of 
ill-assorted  things  and  pereons.     We 
look  upon  the  taste  for  architecture 
as  a  national  good.     It  is  the  means 
of  raising  families  to  a  visible  responsi- 
bility, giving  them  something  to  keep 
up,  and  to  hand  down  to  others,  great- 
er than  the  littlenesses  of  uncultivated, 
unadorned  republican  man.  The  other 
arts  reqnire  it ;  and  all  arts  thus  as- 
sisting each  other,  build  up  and  con- 
stitute all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  world, 
visible  and  moral.     How  hard  is  it  to 
give  up  any  thing  we  make  and  cdl 
our  own  I    Now,  in  nothing  waa  Wol- 
sey*s  superior  greatness  more  shown 
\^va  VcL  ^^  T^^^\TAta  of  so  laige  a 
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pridOf  he  had  enthroned  it  here ;  but 
his  pride  was  apart  of  him.  Driven  out 
forcibly  from  one  palace,  it  had  a  sure 
refuge  in  himself.  Nothing,  no  out- 
ward act  of  malice  or  tyranny  could  rob 
the  world's  history  of  Wolsey.  He 
knew  it,  and  even  in  his  fall  was 
greatest.  This  noble  fabric  of  liamp<> 
ton  Court  was,  however,  readily  re- 
ugned  by  Wolsey  into  the  king's  bands, 
who  afterwards  seized,  too,  his  palace 
afterwards  called  Whitehall.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  and  one  that  marks  a 
▼isible  retribution  upon  things,  names, 
and  persons,  whereby  a  sort  of  moral 
history  of  the  world  U  written  by  a 
Divine  hand,  and  carried  on  in  con- 
tinuance by  striking  incidents — it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  these  two  palaces  of 


given  to  the  hotise  to  perform  this 
act  of  justice,  to  make  it  indeed  com- 
plete ;  for  the  bigotry,  hereengendered^ 
was  here  put  down  under  James 
I.  Fur  at  this  very  palace  was  the 
conference  held,  the  blessed  effects  of 
which  were  found  in  the  improved 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  at 
which  conference  James  uttered  the 
grave  aphorism,  "  No  bishop,  no  king.*' 
Hampton  Court  now  becomes  interest- 
ing to  us,  having  witnessed  Charles 
I.*s  happiness  and  his  misfortunes. 
It  was  the  scene  of  his  happiest  days, 
for  here  he,  too,  passed  his  honey- 
moon ;  and  of  his  worst,  for  it  was  his 
prison.  Poor  King  Charles!  It  was 
to  his  taste  and  love  for  the  arts  that 
Hampton  Court  owes  its  present  glory 


Wolsey,  as  they  are  monuments  of    — the  Cartoons  of  Raffaele.      They 
the  rapine  of  royalty,  so  are  they  of    alone  make  up  to  us  for  all  the  archi- 


the  humiliation  of  royalty.  We  see 
the  crime,  the  penance, and  the  punish- 
ment ;  and  we  must  regard  rather  the 
official  than  the  personal  characters 
of  the  agents  and  sufferers.  The  facts 
and  places  must  have,  and  suffer  the 
consequences.  It  is  the  tale  of  Naboth's 
vineyard.  These  two  palaces,  plunder- 
ed by  the  royal  hand,  were,  in  their 
due  time,  one  the  prison,  the  other  the 
place  of  execution  of  royalty.  Wretch- 
ed, unfortunate  Charles  I  who  can  visit 
Hampton  Court  and  not  think  of  him, 
and  detest  his  brutal  persecutors? 
Yet  there  is  intermediate  interesting 
matter  for  reflection  that  may  not  bo 
entirely  passed  over.  The  amiable, 
excellent  Edward,  VI.  resided  here, 
and  yet,  as  if  the  guilty  punish- 
ment of  the  house  began  early,  not 
without  fear  of  having  his  person 
seized,  the  short-lived  successor  of 
of  the  rapacious  Henry.  Then  fol- 
lows the  inauspicious  honey- moon  of 
Queen  Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain 
^hich  was  passed  in  this  palace ;  then 


tectural  diminution  this  fine  palace  has 
suffered.  These  cartoons  Were  pur- 
chased at  the  recommendation  of  Ru- 
bens. They  had  been  cut  iuto  slips, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  tapestry 
from  them ;  and  we  must  not  omit  our 
gratitude  to  William  III.,  who  had 
them  carefully  attended  to,  put  them  on 
frames,  and  built  the  gallery  for  their 
reception.  Hampton  Court  owes  its 
present  appearance  to  William  III. 
The  alterations  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  are  easily  distinguished  from 
the  original  buildings  of  Wolsey. 
The  public  are  now  indebted  to  him 
more  for  the  Dutch  style  of  the  gar- 
dens than  for  some  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  palace.  It  was  the  residence  of 
(jueen  Anne^the  scene  of  Pope's 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  Courts  were  occa- 
sionally held  here  by  George  I.  and 
George  II. ;  and  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  occupied  it. 
Since  then  it  has  been  appropriated, 
in  apartments,  to  various  persons. 
But  the  mind  naturally  reverts  to  the 


indeed  the  evil  and  prophetic  spirit  of    misfortunes  of  Charles.     Here  was  he 


the  house  might  have  uttered  their 
epithalamium  in  the  words  of  Cas- 
sandra the  doomed. 

Unhappy  nuptials  I  from  which,  in 
the  place  of  other  offspring,  was  be- 
gotten the  furious  bigotry  that  deluged 


a  prisoner  of  Parliament,  in  the  very 
scene  of  his  former  happiness,  that  he 
had  adorned  with  pictures  worthy  the 
taste  of  a  king  ;  and  what  became  of 
the  majority  of  them? — Sold  by  the 
tasteless  republicans,  and  dispersed 
throughout  the  courts  of  Europe,  and 
many  destroyed — even  the  most  sa- 


the  land  with  blood — the  blood    of    cred  subjects  torn  down,  or  defaced,  in 


saints  and  martyrs.  But  for  this 
retribution  on  the  Papal  bigots  was 
at  hand.  Protestantism  triumphed  in 
the  meoeediag  reign;  and  here,£liza« 
b9tb  bekt  ber  fyBiirideB.    A  respite  is 


sour  relentless  bigt>try,  which  then, 
as  a  general  disease,  infected  men's 
minds',  a\id,  Vvow«^«t  \fi\^^^«^x^  ^^ 
disease  Yiaa  Tk«^«t>Q««<QL  «t^i&.^»i«^>^^^ 
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%itta  more  or  less  strength.  The 
kiog-kiUing,  picture-destroying,  tastc- 
despisingy  virulent  faction  is  still  in 
existence ;  and  had  they  full  play,  the 
results  would  be  the  same.  King 
Jamcs*s  aphorism  is  for  all  ages,  "  No 
oistiop,  no  king.*'  There  were  multi- 
tudes rife  for  the  full  mischief,  when, 
under  the  Reform  mania,  they  would 
have  murdered  the  bishop  at  Bristol ; 
did  mutilato  and  bum  the  Bible ;  set 
6re  to  the  bishop*s  palace  and  the 
cathedra],  and  were  ready  to  march  to 
London  to  dethrone  the  king.  No 
man,  with  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
taste,  or  indeed  to  any  true  feeling, 
can  pardon  the  atrocious  acts  of  the 
Puritans,  which  have  retarded  to  this 
day  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  intro- 
duced into  this  country  and  fostered 
by  the  first  Charles.  Go  where  we 
will,  we  see  still  their  mutilations,  their 
barbarities,  monuments  of  their  hypo- 
crisy and  infamy :  and  we  see  worse 
monuments  in  the  characters  of  their 
descendants.  The  bbtorical  events 
that  offer  themselves  so  readily  to  the 
mind,  upon  a  visit  to  Hampton  Court, 
are  of  themselves  sufficient  for  many 
a  day's  speculation  ;  and  the  extremely 
valuable  and  curious  portraits  give  an 
identity  to  such  speculations  that  can 
scarcely  be  obtained  elsewhere.  We 
could  not  help  smiling,  however,  at 
the  whimsical  notice  with  regard  to 
the  Portrait  Gallery,  which  we  found 
in  our  amusing  and  useful  guide-book, 
to  this  effect, — "  There  are  several 
interesting  and  curious  portraits  in 
this  room,  that  are  unknown."  Our 
object  in  visiting  Hampton  Court  was 
not  to  make  historical  speculations, 
but  to  see  the  pictures ;  and  we  hope 
we  have  not  wandered  too  far  from 
our  purpose.  In  fact,  we  consider 
some  such  preface  is  necessary ;  that 
something  of  the  history  of  the 
place,  its  founder,  and  its  inhabitants, 
must  be  known  and  felt  before  any 
person  can  fully  enjoy  the  works  of 
art  at  Hampton  Court.  For  ourselves, 
had  we  confined  our  views  to  the  mere 
pictures,  we  should  not  have  written 
at  all ;  for  we  do  not  presume,  in  a  few 
hours,  to  have  been  able  to  have  form- 
ed a  correct  judgment,  where  there  is 
so  much  to  see,  and  much  so  arranged 
as  not  to  be  very  visible.  We  write, 
therefore,  mostly  with  the  hope  that 
these  remarks,  through  Maga,  may 
direct  the  public  atteniloiv,  or  the  at- 
tention of  those  whose  \)usme&a\\.\s» 


and  who  really,  as  we  believe  thej  do, 
wish  to  cater  for  the  taste  of  the  public, 
to  the  state,  and  conditioDy  and  hang- 
ing of  the  pictures  at  Hampton  Conrt. 
There  is  unquestionably  a  great  deal 
of  trash,  mere  rubbish,  and  no  litde 
of  this  cast  that  occupies  a  large  space. 
But  wo  could  not  help  thinking  that 
there  are,  or  might  be,  some  really 
fine  things  so  placed  as  to  be  lost. 
Perhaps  this  is  more  the  ease  with  the 
portraits  than  with  other  subjects. 
We  do  not  despise  ornamental  paint- 
ing when  it  affects  nothing  beyond 
ornament.  It  is  generally  disgusting 
when  it  assumes  subject,  and  conspi- 
cuous folly  when  it  plays  vagaries  in 
allegory.  Allegory,  in  fact,  has  been 
an  incubus  upon  art  and  poetry. 
However  Spencer  and  Rubens  may 
have  given  it  an  eclat  by  their  genins 
we  cannot  but  perceive  that  it  was  a 
clog  upon  their  powers — but  in  bad 
hands  what  does  it  become  ?  An  insi- 
pid^ senseless  display  of  pictorial  or 
poetical  riddles  not  worth  solving.  It 
is  the  handiwork,  at  best,  of  a  smart 
intelligence  without  feeling.  That 
presuming  allegory  should  show  its 
barefaced  audacity  in  a  palace  sanc- 
tified by  the  cartoons,  is  to  be  lament- 
ed— but  more  glaringly  absurd  alle- 
gories than  those  large  performances 
on  the  staircases  and  ceilings  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  were  never  perpetrated. 
But  we  admire,  how  it  could  ever  en- 
ter into  the  brain  of  mortal  man  to 
twist  the  grave  buffooneries  of  the 
heathen  gods  and  goddesses  into  a 
courtly  flatterly.of  modern  princes. 
On  entering  a  gallery  of  allegory, 
the  visiter  should  be  forewarned  that 
he  is  expected  to  lay  aside  his  com- 
mon sense.  Never  was  there  such 
confusion  of  allegorical  personages  as 
figure  on  the  walls  of  «*  The  King  s 
Grand  Staircase" — painted  by  Verrio. 
It  is  quite  after  the  fashion  of  the  de- 
scription in  the  Groves  of  Blarney— 

**  Julius  Cscsar, 

And  Nebuchadnezzar,  &c., 

AH  standing  naked  in  the  open  air.'* 

Verrio  was  an  ass,  as  a  wholesale 
manufacturer  of  fulsome  allegories 
must  needs  be.  He  was  the  man  that 
introduced  himself  and  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  in  long  periwigs,  as  specta- 
tors of  our  Saviour  Healing  the  Sick. 
What  hole  of  mythology  has  he  left 
unransacked  for  ornamenting  this 
«X.^\t^^^*^  \\.\^*^  ^«^v^  at  Hone^** 
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fancy-ball  given  by  Folly  and 
ery  jointly  to  Heathenism.  Here 
VpoUo,  the  Muses,  and  Pan  and 
8,  and  Thames  and  Isis,  and 
I  and  Ganymcdcj  Juno  and  her 
ock,  the  Fatal  Sisters  and  Jupi- 

The  Signs  of  the  Zodiac^  the 
yrs  and  Destiny,  and  Venus  with 
igs  upon  a  Swan,  and  Venus  and 

her  lover.  Pluto,  Proserpine, 
18  and  Terra,  Neptune  and  Am- 
Xe,  Bacchus,  Sileuus,  Dianii,  "^nd 
ilus  and  his  Wolf.  Herccules 
;,iEneas,  and  the  Twelve  Caesars, 
he   Genius  of   Rome;  and  (wo 

suppose,  not  in  compliment  to 
Christian  religion)  Julian  tho 
tate  writing  at  a  Tabic,  with 
ury  the  God  of  Eloquence  at- 
ig  upon  him.    But  if  the  king's 

staircase  is  shocking,  there  is  a 
proper  matrimonial  agreement 
en  that  and  the  queen's;  for  that 
bead  Kent  was  allowed  to  daub 
iling,  and  Vick  to  perpetrate  the 
picture  upon  the  wall  represent- 
he  Duke  of  Buckingham  as 
ce,  in  the  habit  of  Mercury,  in- 
:ing  the  Arts  and  Sciences  (that 
plicates  of  himself)  to  Charles 
d  his  queen.  Was  there  in  those 
10  lunatic  asylum  to  have  pro** 
a  **  Gustos  virorum  mercurial- 
"  But  we  must  confess,  that  of 
ese  vile  perpetrations,  Verrio'a 
e  best — we  trouble  not  ourselves 
the  designs  of  any  of  them — but 
/s  keep  up  the  ornamental  in- 
n  best.  They  are  light  and  gay 
)ur,  and  are  at  once  both  rich 
h  and  weak  enough  to  set  off 
ore  solid  furniture.  Some  are 
and  heavy  ;  and  to  have  allege- 
ady  to  drop  en  masse  as  a  dead 
t,  and  overwhelm  the  spectator 
is  ideas,  and  bury  him  under 
{  of  brown  umber,  is  a  sad  check 
I  lively  imagination.  The  *'  First 
ice  Chamber,**  too,  presents  us 
.  big  allegory,  18  feet  by  15— 
.m  III.  on  horseback,  in  armour, 
ith  a  helmet  that  Mercury  and 

think  it  necessary  to  support, 
ited  with  laurel — and  Neptune 
lis  attendants  by  the  side  of  a 
Lcting  master  of  the  ceremonies 
)u»ly — while  Plenty  and  Flora 
It  flowers ;  for  all  which  King 
im  would  have  done  well,  had 
I  happy  invention  been  then  in 
see,  to  have  sent  Sir  Godfrey 
)r  to  tho  treadmill,  and  Flora 
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with  him.      Would  we  wish  to  geo 
these  allegories  destroyed?    It  is  a 
puzzle.     They  contain,  some  of  them 
at  least,  portraits — and  are,  therefore, 
curiosities.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  then, 
that  they  are  so  large — the  staircaM 
walls,  we  protest,  would  look  better 
whitewashed  than  as  they  are.     But 
we  fear,  were  we  called  upon  to  de- 
cide, it  would  be  that  they  remain— 
for  the  precedent  of  dcbtruction  is  a 
bad  one ;  and  there  are  who  may  take 
a  fancy  to  have  their  fling  at  the  car- 
toons.    It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  that 
tliose  noble  eflbrts  of  the  mature  ge- 
nius   of  Raffaele  were  not  set  up  in 
their  present  state,  when  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  parliament,  «<  Sir  Robert  Har- 
low, 1645,  gave  order  for  the  putting 
down  and  demolishing  of  the  Popbh 
and  superstitious  pictures  in  Hampton 
Court,  where  this  day  tho  altar  was 
taken  down,  and  the  table  brought  in- 
to the  body  of  the  church  ;  the  rails 
pulled  down,  and  the  steps  levelled ; 
and  the  Popish  pictures  and  supersti- 
tious images  that  were  in  the  glass 
windows  were  also  demolisihed;  and 
order  given  for  the  new  glazing  them 
with  plain  glass ;    and,  among  tho 
rest,  there  was  pulled  down  the  pic- 
ture of  Christ  nailed  to  the   Cross, 
which  was  placed  right  over  the  altar; 
and  the  pictures  of  Mary  Magdalen 
and  others  weeping  by  the  foot  of  the 
cross ;  and  some  other  such  idolatrous 
pictures  were  pulled  down  and  demo- 
lished."   We  extract  this  from  Jesse's 
little,  useful,  and  amusing  volume, 
"  Hampton  Court,*'  which,  as  a  guide, 
judiciously  contains  much  information 
which  a  visiter  would  wish  to  refresh 
his  memory  with,  and  to  which  we 
stand  indebted  for  this  and  other  mat- 
ters. He  took  the  above  passage  from 
a  weekly  paper  of  that  date,  1645. 
Tho  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  country,  sold  the 
treasures  of  art  collected  by  the  first 
Charles,  and  among  them  tho  nine 
pictures  in  distemper  **  the  Triumphs 
of  Julius  Cffisar,"  by  Andrea  Manteg- 
na.   They  at  that  time  sold  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  were  repurchased, 
at  the  Restoration,  by  Charles  II.,  and 
are  now  in  Hampton  Court.     We  do 
not  pretend  to  ofler  any  detailed  ac- 
count of  these  admirable  designs :  they 
require  much  time  to  study  them.  We 
should  be  glad  to  learn  if  they  have 
ever  been  engraved.  Andrea  Manteg- 
na  was  a  great  master  of  design:  mi 
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enfravings  are  very  scarce,  and  rery 
Taluable,  some  being  subjects  from 
Rafikele.  He  has  been  thoug^ht  to 
have  been  the  inTentor  of  engrating. 


manner-^a  gentUezza,  Self-will  Lad 
not  yet  overcome  the  submission  of 
her  mind.  Power  had  not  enthroned 
the  *'  glorious  Gloriana/'    But,  from 


Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  say  much  of    this  maiden  age,  there  is  not  a  j^rtrait 


the  cartoons,  which,  though  they  have 
been  so  often  described,  may  yet  be 
erltically  examined,  both  with  regard 
to  their  effect  on  the  general  spectator, 
and  with  regard  to  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  art  employed  in,  and  to  be 
discoverable  from  them.  This,  as  well 
as  a  particular  account  of  the  pictures 
throughout  the  palace,  we  hope  to 
make  the  work  of  some  future  day. 
But  we  earnestly  recommend  Mr  Bur- 
nett, who  is  now  bringing  out  the  car- 
toons in  a  new  and  most  effective  mau- 
ner,  (and,  we  are  happy  to  add,  at  a  very 
low  price),  to  write  a  small  treatise 

3M)n  them  to  accompany  his  plates. 
is  great  knowledge  of  all  the  details 
of  art,  and  his  judgment  and  feeling^ 
for  the  great  master,  particularly  quali- 
fy him  for  the  work.  We  had  in- 
tended, when  we  begpan  this  paper,  to 
have  extracted  from  our  note  book 
oar  remarksupon  the  pictures  in  Hamp- 
ton Court ;  but,  upon  reflection,  think 
it  better,  on  some  future  occasion,  to 
examine  them  more  closely  ;  and  we 
do  hope  that  tlie  good  will  be,  by  a 
discreet  hand,  separated  from  the  rub^ 
bish.  Many,  too  many,  by  far  the 
greater  number,  are  worthless — injure 
those  those  that  arc  good,  as  evil  com- 
pany is  apt  to  do  ;  and  surely  nothings 
little  orcontemptible  should  be  suffered 
in  a  palace  originally  erected  by  Wol- 
sey,  and  rich  in  associations  of  what 
is  great,  and  what  is  important  in  his- 
tory. So  should  all  the  unauthenti- 
cated  portraits  be  removed.  Where 
there  are  so  many  undoubtedly  ge- 
nuine, it  is  a  pity  that  a  doubt  should 
arise.  There  should  be  a  delightful 
confidence  in  such  a  portrait  gallery  ; 


of  Queen  Elusabeth  that  is  not  hideous. 
The  most  unaccountably  whimsical  is 
that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  fantastic 
dress,  by  F.  Zuochero.  It  is  as  inex« 
plicable  in  its  hieroglyphic  as  it  is 
ugly  in  dress,  and  strange  in  every 
accompaniment.  It  is  said  that  the 
Queen  would  not  allow  her  face  to 
have  any  shadow,  whether  from  igno- 
rance of  art,  or  from  a  conceit  partly 
belonging  to  herself,  and  partly  the 
fault  of  that  age  of  fulsome  flattery, 
so  that  here  all  the  shadow  is  in  the 
back  ground.  She  is  supposed  to  be 
in  a  forest,  a  stag  behind  her,  and  a 
tree  on  which  are  inscribed  mottoes, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  past  conjec- 
ture ;  her  dress  would  disgrace  a 
Kamschatkan  milliner.  On  a  scroll 
are  some  verses,  by  some  supposed  to 
be  her  own,  and  by  some  to  have  been 
from  the  pen  of  Spencer ;  we  should 
acquit  the  latter  of  unintelligibility. 
The  picture  of  the  Queen,  allegori- 
cally  treated  by  Lucas  de  Hecre,  is 
extremely  curious  ;  but,  for  some  ppe- 
cimens  of  this  kind,  wo  could  scarcely 
credit  the  fulsome  allegory  of  those 
days — allegory  that  wellnigh  quench- 
ed the  fire  of  genius,  uot  that  we  mean 
to  speak  of  the  genius  of  De  Heere.  Al- 
legory was  then  the  court  etiquette; 
in  language  and  in  art  it  was  the  veil 
between  majesty  unapproachable  and 
her  people.  In  language,  it  had  its 
ameliorating  and  courtly  use,  when 
modified  by  genius  and  a  love  of  truth; 
and  perha])S  even  the  wonderful  power 
and '  fascination  of  the  language  of 
Shakspeare  may  be  not  a  little  in- 
debted to  this  faulty  source.  Hut  this 
only  obiter,  we  fear  getting  out  of  our 


that  the  vision,  the  waking  dream  of    depth,  and  so  return  to  this  picture  of 


olden  times,  should  pass  before  the 
mind,  or  linger  where  desired,  with 
the  most  complete  power  and  true  en- 
chantment. The  faithfulness  of  Hol- 
bein should  have  nothing  that  is  false 
near  it.  We  are  sure  of  the  truth  in 
Holbein's  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
young,  probably  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age.  It  is  the  only  portrait 
ef  the  great  maiden  queen  that  is 
pleasiBg,  The  countenance  \s  ver^  \\\- 


Lueas  do  Heere.  It  represents  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
before  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Venus.  Queen* 
ly  is  the  step  of  the  terrestrial  mttjesty. 
Juno  is  in  the  act  of  retreating  ;  Pallas 
is  in  utter  astoniiihmcnt,  aud  \vn\xs 
blushes  at  being  overcome  iu  beauty. 
The  goddesses  forget  their  own  dis- 
cord, each  conscious  that  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth alone  would  have  been  worthy 
the  golden  apple.  Now  the  wonder  is 


tBrestiDff',    even    pretty  ;    iVic  ftgutc    vVa  ^VaviJa^xJEi  \vfc\^^lf  did  not  start 
rneofal;  and  vrith  the  cowntoiiawee    ^%V^'fc\.>^\.>^^  \\^\\vw%\A  ^^>j\^>j^^ 
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of  herself ;  and  yet  her  twoattchdanis 
liHve  grace  ;  but  the  iijp;c>niiity  of  tlio 
painter  in  this  is  admirable ;  fur^  as  he 
could  not  preserve  the  i[ueon*s  hke- 
ncs.4,  and  ^ive  beauty  at  the  same 
tioie,  he  makes  /ur  the  standard  of 
beauty,  by  representing'  Veuus  as 
uinch  like  her  as  possible,  preserving, 
neverthelcFSy  a  very  maTiifest  inferio- 
rity on  the  part  of  the  goddess. 

The  following  Latin  lines  beneath 
describe  the  picture : — 

**  Juno  poteos  bceptriHy  et  mentis  acumino 
Pallns, 

Et  rosco  Vcneri*  fulgct  in  ore  dociH. 
Adfuit  E1izahi>lh,  Juno  pL-rculsa  rofu;;ir, 

Obitupuit  Pali  as  CTuhuitiiiie  Venus.'' 

It  is  scarcely  fair  to  poor  Dc  Hcerc 
to  place  this  his  .picture  dinctly  under 
Hulbein*s     Queen     Elizabeth    -when 
young.      It  has  been   as^-crted,  that 
there  is  no  undoubti:<l  portrait  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scuts.     What  is,  then,  to  be 
said  of  this  by  Janette.     It  is  exqui- 
sitely beautiful,  and,  in  stylo  of  art, 
fiurpai«:;ed   only   by    Uaiidcle.      It  is 
like    both    Katfaclc's  and   Holbein's 
portraits.    1 1  bears  a  "  royal  prtsirnce  " 
and  BweetUL.>>s :   as   a  ])icturo,  it  has 
vronderful  grace,  ami  truth, and  power. 
There  arescveral  others  by  this  ninster, 
and  all  of  them  striLin^ly  good.     Tlie 
historical  portndts  of  this  period  arc 
most    interesting ;    few    bufuro    tiiat 
time  can  be  relied  ujion ;  but  hero  we 
find  the  satisfactory  attestation  of  Hol- 
bein   and   Janettc.     After   that,  art 
dwindled,    and    nearly    sunk    under 
sensi'less  allegory,  and  has  little   to 
attract  till  wc  come  to  the  beauties  of 
Charles  II.*s  reign.      These  arc  so 
well  known,  and  all  that  can  be  said 
about  them  has  been  so  well  said  by 
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Mis  Jame>on,  that  ve  can  only  refer 
to  her  book.    We  believe  that,  besides 
portraits,  there  are  some  very  exccU 
lent  pictures  at  Ilanipton  Court;  but, 
pUeetl  as  they  are,  they  do  not  tell 
their  own  story.  Tiiey  are  in  a  wretch- 
ed state.     Wc  e(»uld  have  wished,  for 
the  sake  of  art,  that  would  not  be  con- 
spicuous in  her  defects,  that  Mr  West 
had  been  a  miniature  pointer.     Ho 
occupies  far  too  much  space,  consider- 
ing that  he  has  not  dignified  what  he 
has  occupied ;   and  his  works  are  a 
satire  upon  the  taste  and  patronage  of 
good  old   George   III.      There  has 
been  an  attempt  made,  and  is  not  yet 
altogether  relinquished,  to  haTe  the 
cartoons    removed  to    the    National 
Gallery,  or  to  some  National  Gallery 
within   the  city  smoke.     If  there  is 
danger  of  injury  thereby,  as  some  say 
there  is,  who  would  wish  the  removal  ? 
and  why  rob  Hampton  Court  of  ita 
greatest  treasure;  and  surely  now  it 
is  accessible  enough  ?     We  fear  they 
must  sutler  deterioration  where  they 
are,  thtir  surfaces  being  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.     We  should  think  no 
cost  too  great  to  put  glass  before  them, 
if,  at  the  same  time,  they  could  be  so 
placed  as  to  be  well  seen.     The  first 
thing  to  consider  is  their  preservation. 
It  is  said,  too,  others  of  the  set  are 
extant ;  if  it  be  the  case,  surely  thoy 
should  bo  secured  to  the  nation. 

This  is  a  slight  notice  of  Hanmton 
Court ;  but  if  it  be  allowed  to  be  a 
precursor  to  more  detailed  observa- 
tions, and  may  attract  the  attention  of 
those  concerned  in  these  matters  to  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  pictures,  wo 
may  have  our  pleasure,  not  without 
some  public  prolit. 


THE   CONTRABANDIST. 

One  of  the  most  favourite  occupations  of  the  Spanish  mountaineer,  ia^ the 
irregular  trade  which  is  carried  on  along  the  whole  frontier,  from  IMsoayjto  Ca- 
talonia, and,  in  general,  round  the  whole  circuit  of  Spain.  The  almost  total 
Want  of  manufactures  in  tho  country,  and  the  vexatious  and  barbarian  nature 
of  the  prohibitory  laws,  engender  the  appetite  for  foreign  luxuries.  The  amug* 
glers  have  thus  for  ages  constituted  a  very  numerous,  active,  and  even  pros- 
perous body  in  Spain  ;  and,  in  fact,  are  tlie  depositaries  not  only  of  a  largo 
portion  of  the  national  wealth,  but  of  such  virtues  as  have  survived  the  natienal 
degeueracy.  They  are  brave,  industrious,  aud  patriotic;  and  in  the  French 
war  formed  some  of  the  most  gallant  defenders  of  their  country.^  Their  0iipe- 
rior  general  intelligence,  their  knowledge  of  French,  their  practice  in  the  use 
of  arms,  aud  their  habits  of  combination,  made  them  slngiilarly  dangerous  to 
tho  enemy;  and  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  ac\\\ftNwafttA&  cS.^^  ^>aet^^* 
weresaiU  to  be  due  to  the  roving'  but  vigoroxu  wpVAl^l  lii^  **  ClQ^^x^'«»^^^s^*'^ 
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The  following  lines  are  set  to  a  higlily  characteristic  and  popular  natife 


air:— • 


>» 


*'  Yo  soy  CoDtrmbandUta, 
Y  campo  por  mis  r6tpetos.' 

*'  De  todot  lot  hombres  me  dciafioy 
Dt  nlQgim'  ttn^  miado." 
&e.  &c.  &o. 


t. 


Fm.  a  bold  smugff  ler ; 

I  don't  care  who  knows 
That  Vm  always  the  slave 

Of  the  ladies. 
For  the  customhouse  rogues 

I  have  bullets  and  blows  ; 
But  the  service  of  beauty 

My  trade  is. 
Come,  my  sweet  Spanish  roses! 

Come  buy»  come  buy  ; 
I  have  goods  for  all  fancies. 

Come  try,  come  try. 
Here  are  earrings  and  bracelets. 

Like  woman*s  bright  glance. 
Here  are  sandals  so  Tight, 

Of  themselves  thev  might  dance. 
All  the  beauties  are  longing 

To  come  to  my  stall ; 
I  have  rings  for  the  wedding 

And  wreaths  for  the  ball. 
See  these  gossamer  veils  I 

Mechlin  has  no  such  laces. 
Though  I  own  *twere  a  pity 

To  hide  your  sweet  faces. 
At  Loretto,  these  beads 

Round  <<  Our  Lady"  were  hung. 
See  these  mirrors !  they'd  make 

Your  grandmothers  look  young. 
In  short,  such  a  cargo 

hi  Spain  was  ne*er  seen  ; 
*Ti8  in  friendship  I  show  it, 

*Twas  made  for  the  Queen. 

II. 
Fm  a  bold  smuggler ; 

I  don*t  care  who  knows ; 
Fm  a  fav*rite  from 

Bilboa  to  C^diz. 
Fd  take  the  Grand  Turk 

Any  day  by  the  nose ; 
For  your  smuggler 

A  true  Spanish  blade  is. 
Come,  bold  CaballerosI 

Come  buy,  come  buy ; 
The  sun*s  going  down, 

I  must  flv,  I  must  fly. 
Come,  my  heroes  of  Spun ! 

What*s  the  use  of  these  pearls 
But  to  hang  round  the  necks 

Of  those  diamond-eyed  girls  ? 


Harkl  the  Ronda*  are  riding-. 

FU  swear  'twas  a  ^ot  1 
Would  you  have  me  stand  here 

To  be  kill'd  on  the  spot? 
Here  are  meerschaums  from  Turkey* 

And  cameos  from  Greece— i 
Fm  ruin'd  by  their  sale : 

They're  for  nothing  a-piece. 
See  this  ring — the  Mogul 

Never  wore  such  a  stone. 
Fm  mounting  my  mule : 

You'll  repent  when  I'm  gone 
In  short,  such  a  cargo 

In  Spain  was  ne'er  seen ; 
*Tis  high  treason  to  sell  it, 

'Twas  made  for  the  Queeo. 

III. 
I'm  a  bold  smuggler ; 

I  don't  care  who  knows ; 
I  can  take  down  a  bull 

With  my  lance,  sir. 
I  have  powder  and  shot 

For  Frenchmen  and  crows. 
And  have  oft  led 

Napoleon  a  dance,  sir. 
What  cares  the  Guerilla 

For  sunshine  or  snow  ? 
His  heart's  in  his  hand 

When  he  follows  the  foe. 
We  laugh  at  their  columns. 

We  laugh  at  their  lines. 
When  we  sharpen  our  knives 

And  unsling  our  carbines. 
The  Frenchman  is  coming. 

Hiilo!  hiUo! 
The  true  Spanish  style 

Is  no  word — but  a  blow. 
He  may  plunge  in  our  valleys — 

We*li  wait  for  him  there. 
He  shall  find  the  Guerilla 

A  wolf  in  his  lair. 
He  may  climb  up  our  hills. 

The  Guerilla  is  nigh. 
To  make  his  last  bed 

With  hb  face  to  the  sky. 
His  bones  shall  be  dust. 

And  his  blood  shall  be  rain. 
Before  he  shall  trample 

The  heroes  of  Spain. 


*  TViA  Q«A^m>\uvaAft  ^^\x^. 
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THE  MONABCU  OF  BATH. 

« 

IS  istheageof  WatcriDg-Places.  the  customs  of  their  country  along 
Icasures  of  mankind  are  certain-  with  them.  Wherever  a  Roman  legion 
reasing.    We  are  not  now  speak-  was  stationed^  its  first  care  was  to  es-> 
f  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  tablish  three  public  works — a  bath,  a 
our  forefathers^  perhaps,  en-  temple,  and  a  theatre.     They  were 
as  much  as  wc,  and  studied  them  well  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of 
Ttiey  had  as  much  beef  and  mineral  waters,  and  seem  to  have  dis- 
lad  more  game,  and  had  claret  covered,  or  have  named,  the   chief 
tndescending  to  drink  its  thin,  springs  in  France  and  Germany.     It 
30US  vintage.  Nor  are  we  speak-  will  be  equally  admitted,  that  for  cen- 
the  pleasures  of  gaming,  such  turies  those  springs  have  been  used 
y  are  ;  for  they  are  rapidly  dis-  by  invalids ;  and  that  the  baths  of  the 
ring  from  all  that  names  itself  Pyrenees,  of  the  Rhine  country,  and 
al  society,  and  are  fast  descend-  even  of  England,  have  been  prescrib- 
ito  the    professional  hands   of  ed  by  physicians,  in  every  age,  since 
who  in  other  days  would  have  the  days  of  Charlemagne.     But  it  was 
highwaymen.     Nor  do  wo  in-  to  England  that  was  due  the  first  idea 
1  the  pleasures  of  wealth,  which  of  the  *'  Watering- Place,"  in  the  more 
ler  the  key  to  them,  than  enjoy-  perfect,  because  the  more  pleasant, 
itself,  and  which  is  equally  felt  sense  of  the  word  ;  as  an  abode  where 
•ry  age  of  mankind.     Our  posi-  not  merely  the  invalid  found  health, 
,  that  the  age  has  acquired  new  but  where  all  found  enjoyment ;  others 
;s  of  gratification,  easy  in  their  adding  the  charms  of  scenery  to  the 
ment,  simple  in  their  indulgence,  animation  of  society,  a  holyday  retreat, 
alutary  in  their    efiect  on  the  which  gave  a  temporary  relaxation  to 
i  and  the  frame.     For  the  relief  minds  and  bodies  wearied  by  theprac- 
;easc,  for  the  relaxation  of  the  tical  anxieties  of  cities,  and  filled  every 
and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  day  with  amusement  without  fatigue, 
!,  the  three  things  most  essential  and  gayety  without  dissipation, 
change  of  climate,  change   of        It  is  remarkable,  that  almost  every 
.  and  change  of  society.     The  invention  of  our  day  has  a  tendency 
rn  system  of  watering-places  so-  to  increase  the  enjoyments  of  the  mul^ 
them  all.     The  system  began  titude.     The  inventions  of  the  seven- 
gland,  and  even  here  is  scarcely  teenth  century  were  chiefly  sc!eiiti&^ 
a  century  old.    In  Germany  it  and  intended  for  the  philosopher  rdt.- 
bout  half  a  century  later,  and  is  inventions  of  the  century  before  wero 
after  completing  the  circle  of  chiefly  in  the  art  and  instruments  of 
henish  towns,  slowly  advancing  war,  and  intended  for  the  soldier;  the 
gh   the  interior    of    Germany,  inventions  of  the  fifteenth  century  (of 
ance  it  is  still  scarcely  known,  all  eras  the  most  vivid  and  original,) 
ffith  the  most  delicious  shores,  were  ofthe  great  arts  which  distinguish 
ome  of  the  most  romantic  conn-  themodernworld  from  the  ancient,  and 
r  the  south  of  Europe,  the  French  were  evidently  intended  to  civilize  the 
scarcely   yet    discovered    that  half-savage  state  of  European  nations, 
have  on  one  side  the  waters  of  But  the  inventions  of  the  eighteenth 
lediterranean,  and  on  the  other  and  nineteenth  centuries, haVe  been  all  . 
irgcs  of  the  Channel ;  that  the  for  the  comforts  of  the  people.     The 
ity  of  winter  may  be  softened  by  uses  of  steam — that  new  principle  of 
^phyrs  of  the  south,  and  the  Ian-  power  put  into  the  hands  of  ma«  for  a 
;  of  summer  refreshed  by   the  new  mastery  over  nature — have  been 
;es  of  the  Atlantic.  exclusively  turned  to  the  general  in- 
course  it  is  admitted,  that  nei-  crease  of  those  means  of  enjoyment 
bathing  nor  the  use  of  mineral  which  especially  concern  the  multi- 
rs  are  novelties  ;  they  are  both  at  tutle ;  —  to  the  production  of  better 
as  old  in  this  country  as  the  Ro-  clothing,  the  drainage  of  mines,  the 
conquest.     The  supreme  deity  relief  of  labour  in  the  more  toilsome 
tie    Romans    was  good    sense,  and  unhealthy   occupations,  and  in. 
revcr  they  marched,  they  carried  later  years  the  mor^  ^^-^^  T«3^\^^^a^ 
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regpilar  intercourse  of  remote  por-    it  is  true^  bo  supplied  with  the  mate- 


tions  of  countries.  Tbe  remaining^ 
imperfections  of  the  machinery  exhi- 
bit only  the  imperfections  of  luiman 
skill ;  but  the  power  is  there,  and  it  is 
exhaustless  and  irresistible.     We  are 


rial  by  the  national  vigour;  the  ma- 
chine must  have  gold  before  it  can 
stamp  the  coinage ;  but  it  is  a  noble 
and  powerful  invention  to  meet*  by  a 
new  circulation*  the  new  necessities  of 


probably  still  only  in  the  infancy  of  a  more  populous,  and  busy,  and  ener- 
means  which  may  be  destined,  in  gctic  generation  of  mankind, 
times  when  the  minds  of  men  and  the 
treasures  of  nations  shall  be  turucd  to 
the  true  purposes  of  society,  tu  change 
the  face  of  the  world — to  raise  the 
valley  and  level  the  mountain — to 
cover  the  soil  with  the  treasures  of  its 
depths,  and  realize  the  visions  of  the 
primeval  age.  It  is  singular,  that  all 
attempts  to  convert  steam  to  the  direct 
purposes  of  war,  have  been  totally 
abortive.  Steam  guns,  and  similar 
projects  for  employing  steam  in  the 
field,  have  failed;  and  this  most  power* 
ful  and  yet  obedient  element  of  which 
man  has  knowledge,  hitherto  refuses 
to.  exert  its  giant  strength  in  the  ser- 
vice most  prixed  by  his  passions,  and 
highest  in  the  scale  of  his  ambition. 

Intercourse  is,  in  all  instances,  the 
chief  civilizcr  of  nations,  and  on  this 
claim  we  should  rest  the  greatest 
values  of  the  two  greatest  invention? 
of  the  age — the  steam-boat  and  the 
railroad.  Their  achievements  were 
equally  unexpected  ;  the  virtual  con- 
quest of  wind  and  tide,  was  as  far  be- 
yond the  hope  of  man,  as  the  virtual 
conquest  of  time  and  space.  The 
steam-ship  rushes  out  in  the  tempest, 
forces  its  way  through  the  surge,  and 
crosses  the  ocean  in  less  time  than  it 
would  have  once  taken  to  coast  from 
harbour  in  the  Channel  to  an- 


one 

other.     The  railroad,  by  a  still  more 

marvellous  achievement,  reduces  that 

trausit,  which  was  once  a  waste  of 

days,  to  a  work  of  hours — brings  the 

ends  of  the  kingdom  together — places 

every  portion  of  it  within  the  reach  of    pectcd  wealth,  and  a  singularly  excl 


"  Alois,  reuejiont  ^  nos  moutomP 
Until  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury London  was  to  England  what 
Paris  is  now  to  France,  every  thing. 
It  was  the  seat  of  politics*  pleasure, 
commerce,  and  of  that  whole  conflux 
of  idlers  who  grow  out  of  the  prospe- 
rity of  an  opulent  nation.  It  ha^  been 
the  custem  of  late  writers  to  denounce 
London  as  absorbing  all  the  interests 
of  England,  and  yet  its  present  power 
is  nothing  to  its  ancient.  In  the  days 
of  our  fathers  no  other  city  had  any 
influenco  whatever.  What  now  are 
cities  were  then  towns  ;  towns  were 
villages ;  and  villages  were  nests  of 
cottages.  The  country  gentlemen 
remained  obscurely  in  their  homes; 
and  when  they  left  them,  instantly 
turned  their  horses'  heads  to  London, 
as  the  scat  of  amusemeut,  dissipation, 
society ;  and  though  last  not  least, 
place- hunting.  The  whole  interior  of 
the  country  was  agricultural*  and  cx« 
hibited  only  various  kinds  of  rusticity. 
The  traders  lived  located  in  the  little 
ports,  involved  in  the  intricacies  of 
local  trade,  and  never  looking  into 
any  thing  but  a  ledger  or  the  Gazette. 
London,  the  seat  of  the  government, 
of  the  great  merchants,  of  the  nobles, 
and  of  the  legislature,  was  4he  head 
and  the  heart,  too,  of  the  nation.  This 
has  all  changed  since.  The  spirit  of 
life  has  been  spread  over  the  land. 
Manufactures  have  sprung  up  in  tbe 
great  agricultural  districts,  and  filled 
them  with  a  new  activity  and  unex- 


every  man — and,  uniting  the  roost  ex 
traordinary  powers  of  speed  and 
strength,  formerly  so  opposite,  gives 
us  the  flight  of  a  bird,  and  a  force  to 
which  the  sinews  of  the  elephant  are 
straws.  These  are  great  promises  for 
the  coming  time.     Such  powers  can- 


table  population.  Powerful  local 
interests  have  thus  been  formed,  which 
almost  wholly  supersede  the  interests 
of  London.  There  is  now  no  province 
of  England  where  the  philosopher,  the 
man  of  literature,  the  man  of  taste,  or 
the  man  of  pleasure,  might  not  find  all 


not  have  been  given  merely  to  termi-.  the  moans  to  accomplish  all  his  ob- 

nate  in  cheapening  calico,  or  carrying  jects,  and  society  to   stimulate  and 

passengers  from  Liverpool  to  London  enjoy  them.     To  the  politician«  Lon- 

in  less  time  than  the  stage.    They  are  don,  as  tbe  seat  of  Parliament*  is  of 

meant  to  operate  in  the  great  scale  of  course  still  paramount ;  but  even  he 

iiations.     They  are  in  statistics  what  finds  that  his  most  delicate  game  mnat 

the  great  machinery  at  the  tmtvt  \^  1%  %\\\\\>^  ^V\^«d  In  his  count/  ;  that  tbe 

Striking  the  dies  by  hand.  Thc^  t\\\xs\>  t^qV  q^  \\v&  ^^^vi^t  mwaX\A  wcqmb^  tbe 
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conntry  population  ;  and  that  if  he  is 
to  be  stroDgf  it  must  be  by  cultivatMipr 
the  public  spirit  in  his  own  vii-inity. 
Tne  centralization  which  it  is  now  the 
aim  of  Cabinets  to  acliieve»  is  the 
work  of  a  ditfercnt  principle — it  is  a 
▼icious  effort  to  counteract  tlio  course 
of  nature  for  the  sake  of  party.  Its 
purpose  is,  to  gather  witliiu  the  grasp 
of  governmcut  all  tlie  puwrr  which 
was  once  spread  anionf^  the  local  au- 
thorities ;  to  concentrate  all  patron- 
age within  the  hands  of  tlu)  ministry 
for  the  time  being*,  and  thus  to 
strengthen  the  govern  men t  hy  en- 
feebling the  nation.  It  would  bo  as 
wise  to  cut  away  every  root  of  a  tree 
except  the  tap  root ;  tiie  result  would 
be  the  same  iu  both  ;  the  perfection  of 
the  system  would  ex])09e  both  the  go- 
vernment aiul  the  tree  to  be  over- 
thrown by  the  iir^t  storm. 

The  progress  of  Bath  was  a  curious 
in  stance  ofchangi*  of  manners  prod  need 
by  the  change  of  cireumstauees.  At  tiie 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  Lon- 
don was  still  tiie  great  theatre  of  pub- 
lic amusement.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  chief  public  umusemeut  was  ga- 
ming. Tliis  had  been  the  unfortunate 
legacy  of  Charles  II.  to  his  people. 
Gaming  was  a  profession  ;  gamesters 
formed  a  large,  recognised,  and  almost 
a  privileged  class.  Their  movements 
were  ai  periodical  as  those  of  the  law- 
jrvTBf  with  the  exception,  that  they 
FOTed  not  only  through  Kuglaud,  but 
hid  their  rendezvous  in  the  chief  ci- 
ties of  Europe.  London  was  their 
headquarters  during  the  wiutcr.  As 
the  season  advanced,  they  set  off  for 
the  principal  places  where  strangers 
resorted  on  the  Continent ;  establish- 
ed themselves  at  Aix-la-Cliapelle, 
Bag^eres,  the  German  cities,  and  the 
Hague,  then  the  seat  of  important 
negotiations.  In  the  autumn  they  re- 
tamed  to  England,  taking  their  course 
through  the  places  where  the  collec- 
tion of  invalids  and  idlers  gave  some 
opportunity  for  the  pursuit  of  their 
Toeation,  and  in  winter  they  were  at 
their  post  in  the  coffeehouses  of  Lon- 
don again. 

Bath,  in  those  days,  was  a  pretty 
Tillage.  Its  grand  place  of  association 
aeems  to  have  been  a  bowling-greenf 
its  chief  promenade  was  a  double  row 
of  sycamores,  and  its  principal  em- 
ploy mentoya  wn/n/Tf 'ind  dri  u  k  i  n  i»  those 
wMters  which  uothinfi^  but  tliu  most 
mxirMordioHry  fvnr  of  death,  or  the 


niost  singular  insensibility  to  foulness 
iu  taste  and  smell,  could  ever  have 
reconciled  any  human  heing  to  touch- 
ing, after  the  first  drop. 

The  feeble  state  of  Queen  Anne*s 
health,  in  I70:i,  induced  her  physi* 
eians  to  recommend  the  Bath  waters. 
The  royal  presence  gave  some  pub% 
lieity  to  Bath,  but  added  little  to  its 
I)upularity.  Even  then  her  character 
had  begun  to  be  apprccUted.  Anne 
was  a  dull  woman,  an  uuprofitablo 
(pieen :  always  clinging  to  some  fa- 
vourite ;  and  mistaking  flattery  for 
friendshi]),  and  selfishness  for  publie 
zeal,  she  finally  suflcred  herself  to 
hink  into  the  burlesiiuc  of  her  people^ 
and  tiio  prey  of  domestic  intrigue, 
until  all  national  attachment  was  ex- 
tinguished by  seeing  the  government 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  Harley 
and  IMiugbroke,  two  traitors  who 
ought  to  have  been  delivered  up  to 
public  justice,  and  whose  actual  corre- 
spondence, since  discovered,  proves 
that  they  were  in  league  with  the 
Pretender.  The  guilty  love  of  place 
in  those  men  had  evidently  superseded 
all  sense  of  public  duty ;  and  nothing 
but  the  national  manliness,  which 
boldly  r(> fused  to  be  governed  by  the 
family  of  .lames  himself,  the  miserable 
tool  of  .lesuitry  and  Franee,  eould 
have  saved  Kngland  from  Popery  in 
her  churches,  and  tyranny  on  her 
throne. 

The  history  of  manners  in  England 
would  form  a  curious  chapter.  The 
rude  yet  romantic  chivalry  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  had  been  totally 
extinguished  by  the  sour  and  savage 
liberty  of  the  Commonwealth ;  yet, 
even  for  this  liberty,  the  manners  in- 
troduced by  Charles  the  Second  were 
a  contemptible  and  corrupting  substi- 
tute. Half  French  half  English^  the 
king  had  all  the  vices  of  the  French 
court,  without  its  elegance,  taste,  or 
dignity ;  andallthelove  of  prcn)gative, 
wiiich  ruined  his  unfortunate  father, 
without  his  sense  of  public  duty.  The 
manners  of  the  court  rapidly  spreading 
through  the  nation,  contaminated 
every  claps  of  society.  The  drama 
remains  a  melancholy  evidence  of  the 
disgrace  of  national  literature.  The 
conversational  language,  even  of  the 
higher  circles,  exhibits  the  stamp  of 
the  national  impurity.  Authorship, 
wVvere  \V,  ^\Ci  wc\\  y^"*^^^^  ^^  ^\>«&»a 
Vice,  wa*  ^\%^T«L^i^Ck,\i^  >^XM«XV^ 

4 


Dee. 
fiddles  to 
conquer.  The  conqueror  was  the  ec- 
centric, extravagant,  and  nearly  un- 
done adventurer,  to  whom  all  the  world 
has  long  since  given  the  name  of  Beau 
Nash. 

The  now  sovereign  of  the  mentu 
plaisirs  signalized  the  commencement 
of  his  office  like  other  monarchs,  by 
demanding  universal  allegiance,  and 
establishing  a  code.  A  sufficiently 
expressive  character  of  what  the  pre- 
vious manners  were,  may  be  traced  in 
the  digest  issued  by  the  new  king.  It 
was  entitled — 

'*  Rules  to  he  observed  at  BatA. 

"  1 .  That  a  visit  of  ceremony  at 
first  coming,  and  another  at  going 
away,  are  all  that  can  be  expected 
or  desired  by  ladies  of  quality  and 
fashion,  except  imperlinenis. 

"  2.  That  ladies  coming  to  the  ball 
appoint  a  time  for  their  footmen  com- 
ing to  wait  on  them  home,  to  prevent 
disturbance  and  inconveniences  to 
themselves  and  others. 

"  3.  That  gentlemen  of  fashion 
never  appearing  in  a  morning  before 
the  ladies,  in  gowns  and  caps,  show 
breeding  and  respect. 

<<  4.  That  no  person  take  it  ill  that 
any  one  goes  to  another's  play,  or 
breakfast,  and  not  theirs,  except  cap^ 
tious  by  nature, 

"  5,  That  no  gentleman  give  his 
ticket  for  the  balls  to  any  but  gentle- 
womeUy  unless  he  has  none  of  his  aO' 
quaintance, 

"  6.  Tliat  gentlemen  crowding  be- 
fore the  ladies  at  the  ball,  show  ill  man- 
ners,  and  that  none  do  so  for  tlie  future, 
except  those  who  respect  nobody  but 
themselves, 

"  7.  That  no  gentleman  or  lady 
take  it  ill  that  another  dances  before 
dcring  gamester  from  London,  one  of    them,  except  such  as  have  no  pretence 
those  "  gentlemen   upon  tho  town  *'     to  dance  at  all, 

"8.  That  the  elder  ladies  and  chil- 
dren be  content  with  a  second  bench 
at  the  ball,  as  being  past,  or  not  come 
to  perfection, 

*'  9.  That  the  younger  ladies  take 

notice  how  many  eyes  observe  them. 

This  does  not  extend  to  the  Have-aU 

every  body  that,  if  the  direction  of    alls! 

the  public  amusements  was  placed  in        "  10.  That  all  whisperers  of  lies 

his  hands,  he  would  *•  expel  the  toad,"     and  scandal  be  taken  for  their  authors, 

tL8  the   Italians  cured  the  pouou  ot        ^^  W.'YVvaX.vi^T^^^^Vft.t^  of  such  lies 

the  taraDtula>  by  music,  aadibath^    «xi^i&^\Ai\.\^  ^^\itA.\V3 1^  ^noie.. 
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Ucal  life»  capable  as  it  is  of  inspiring  winted  only  a  few  more 
the  noblest  passions  by  offering  the 
noblest  rewards,  was  conspicuous  only 
for  the  prostitution  of  great  abilities 
to  the  most  personal  purposes,  until 
every  man  who  sought  distinction 
sought  it  only  in  the  more  avowed  trea- 
son to  the  state ;  the  very  atmosphere  of 
senates  deemed  fatal  to  public  virtue, 
and  the  constitution  was  on  the  point 
of  falling  a  prey  to  rival  factions,  re- 
concilable only  by  common  conspi« 
racy  against  their  country. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  over- refinement 
to  attribute  a  portion  of  tho  reviving 
grace  of  public  manners  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Bath.  It  had  long  shared 
the  general  rusticity  of  the  time,  for 
the  court  was  vicious  without  being 
elegant ;  and  the  country,  in  contempt 
of  its  foreign  manners,  took  a  pride  in 
the  national  roughness.  Smoking  was 
every  where  indulged  in.  The  squire 
walked  into  the  public  room  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  danced  in  his 
boots :  the  time  for  breaking  up  the 
public  balls  depended  wholly  on  the 
whim  of  the  dancers ;  if  it  was  their 
will,  they  broke  off  at  midnight,  or 
danced  till  dawn.  Those  who  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  superior 
order  of  birth  or  fortune,  came  to  the 
dance  with  swords,  and  the  evening 
sometimes  ended  in  a  meMe.  Ruffians 
soon  learned  to  assunie  the  dress  and 
swords  of  the  aristocracy  ;  and  Bath 
was  on  the  point  of  being  deserted  by 
all  gentlemen.  But  this  catastrophe 
was  averted  by  a  singular  circum- 
stance, and  a  singular  individual. 

A  physician  of  some  repute,  con- 
ceiving himself  insulted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, commenced  a  series  of  attacks 
upon  the  efficacy  of  the  waters,  and 
finally  exhibited  his  wrath  in  a  pam- 
phlet, of  which  he  boasted  <'  that  it 
would  cast  a  toad  into  the  spring.'* 
It  happened  that  at  this  period  a  wan 


who  make  so  stirring  a  figure  in  the 
plays  of  the  last  century,  had  come  to 
Bath  for  the  first  time.  Tho  popular 
alarm  caught  his  ear.  It  struck  him 
that  it  offi^red  an  opening  exactly  cal- 
culated for  a  genius  like  his  own :  he 
laughed  at  tho  doctor's  pamphlet,  told 
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paiiYy  except  such  as  have  been  ffuilttf 
of  the  some  crime, 

**  N.B. — Several  men  of  no  char- 
acter^ old  women,  and  young  ones  of 
questioned  reputation,  are  great  au- 
thors of  lies  in  these  places,  being  of 
the  sect  of  Levellers** 

Whether  our  ancestors*  were  wiser 
or  weaker  than  ourselves,  this  code 
shows  that  they  must  have  required  a 
strong  discipline  to  make  them  well- 
bred.  All  the  old  gentlemen  of  tho 
past  age  seem  to  have  rested  their 
claims  to  refinement  on  the  embroidery 
of  their  coats,  and  the  curls  of  their 
perukes.  Beau  Nash's  code  is  fit  only 
for  an  academy  of  Hottentots ;  and  we 
may  fairly  triumph  over  the  generation 
of  stifi^  skirts  and  snuff-boxes,  if  their 
manners  required  as  law  what  would 
now  be  repelled  as  libel. 

Even  in  their  boasted  etiquette  of 
dress,  they  sometimes  exhibited  a  sin- 
gular rusticity.  One  of  tho  most  dif. 
ncuU  reforms  of  the  new  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  was  the  prohibition  of 
white  aprons  in  the  ball-room.  This 
appendage,  which  made  a  duchess  look 
like  a  dairymaid,  was  one  of  his  first 
objects  of  hostility.  One  night,  on 
seeing  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry 
enter  the  room  in  one  of  those  obnoxi- 
ous aprons,  Nash  went  up  to  her,  re- 
monstrated on  its  unsuitableness,  and 
threw  it  among  the  ladies*  maids  sit- 
ting on  the  back  benches,  saying  that 
*'  none  but  waiting- women  appeared 
in  white  aprons."  The  Duchess  had 
the  good  sense  to  take  the  reproof 
with  a  smile,  and  acknowledge  that 
she  bowed  to  his  "  Majesty's  "  autho- 
rity. 

Another  and  more  serious  offence 
soon  exhibited  the  value  of  his  rule. 
The  habit  of  wearing  swords — one  of 
the  grossest  absurdities  of  the  time — 
often  produced  fatal  rencontres.  The 
ball-room,  the  theatre,  and  the  streets, 
were  the  frequent  scenes  of  duels  for 
the  most  trifling  causes.  The  modem 
advocates  for  duelling,  who  contend 
that  it  has  the  merit  of  keeping  society 
in  order,  should  explain  how  it  was, 
that  when  every  gentleman  wore  a 
sword,  every  day,  nay  almost  every 
hour,  produced  its  quarrel.  A  chance 
look,  a  peevish  word,  an  accidental 
touch,  and  the  sword  was  instantly 
out;  and  men  who  had  never  seen 
each  other  before,  found  themselves 
engaged   in    dendly  combat.     Nash 


applied  himself,  with  characteristic 
spirit,  to  abolish  the  nuisance,  by  pro- 
hibiting swords  in  all  places  of  public 
entertainment.  This,  he  humorouslj 
said,  was  *'  only  to  hinder  people 
from  doing  what  they  had  no  mind 
to ;  *'  the  duellists  being  generally 
spurred  on  to  the  conflict  only  by 
finding  that  the  public  gaze  was  upon 
them.  However,  one  desperate  en- 
counter of  this  kind  so  strongly  ex< 
cited  public  reprobation,  that  he  was 
enabled  tp  obtain  his  object.  Two 
gentlemen,  of  the  name  of  Taylor  and 
Clarke,  both  professional  gamesters, 
having  quarrelled  at  play,  went  out  to 
fight  on  the  spot.  It  was  night,  and 
they  fought  by  torchlight  in  the  pub- 
lic promenade.  Taylor  was  despe- 
rately wounded,'  but  lived  for  seven 
years  after,  when  he  died  of  the 
wound ;  some  accident  having  caused 
it  to  break  out  afresh,  he  bled  to  death. 
Clarke,  from  that  period,  pretended  to 
grow  religious,  and  even  turned 
Quaker,  dying  eighteen  years  after  in 
poverty  and  contrition.  Still  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  put  the  new  re- 
gulation on  the  footing  of  gallantry ; 
and  gentlemen  were  forbidden  to 
wear  swords,  because  **  they  often 
tore  the  ladies*  clothes,  and  also 
frightened  them,  by  being  drawn  in 
their  presence.*'  Nash  was  supreme ; 
and  wherever  ho  heard  of  a  chal« 
lenge,  instantly  had  both  parties  ar- 
rested. 

Emboldened  by  this  success,  he 
commenced  his  campaign  against  an- 
other nuisance.  To  induce  the  country 
gentlemen  to  wear  shoes  and  stock- 
ings at  the  rooms,  was  looked  upon  as 
not  much  less  difficult  [than  to  per- 
suade a  Highlander  to  invest  his 
nether  man  in  breeches,  or  an  Esqui- 
maux to  part  with  his  skin.  Nash, 
strong  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  deter- 
mined to  mako  the  experiment.  The 
squires  resisted  long  and  stouUy. 
They  clung  to  their  boots  with  here- 
ditary zeal  until  Nash  tried  ridicule. 
He  tasked  his  muse  for  a  song,  which 
he  entitled — 

"Frontinella*s  Invitation  to  the 
Assembly. 

'*  Come,  one  and  all,  to  Hoyden  hall, 
For  there  we  meet  to-night ; 
Lei  ipTu^ftft  wa^  l^i^^ 
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**  Come,  trollops  and  Blattems, 
Cock'd  hats  and  white  aprons, 
Wc  beat  up  for  foUj's  recraiti ; 
For  why  should  not  we 
In  dress  be  as  free, 
As  Uog's-Norton  squires  in  boots  f 


This  was  certainly  no  very  pointed 
shaft  from  Apollo's  quiver^  and  yet  it 
appears  to  have  stung  the  squires 
deeply.  Set  to  a  lively  tune,  it  was 
sung  every  whore;  and  the  nobility 
having  declared  that  it  did  honour  to 
the  poetry  of  the  age,  it  made  the 
wearing  of  boots,  in  ball-rooms,  a  for- 
midable experiment  for  the  future. 

But  he  was  not  content  with  a  par- 
tial victory.  Like  the  true  general, 
nothing  could  satisfy  him  that  did  not 
drive  the  foe  from  the  field.  To  com- 
plete the  overthrow  of  the  boots*  he 
called  in  the  aid  of  that  universal  fa- 
vourite, Punch.  He  exhibited  a  pup* 
pet-show,  in  which  Punch  made  his 
appearance  booted  and  spurred,  in 
the  full  costume  of  the  country  squire. 
On  paying  his  devoirs  to  a  blooming 
beauty,  the  lady  acknowledged  a 
mutual  passion,  but  objected  to  his 
boots ;  •*  He  must  get  rid  of  them,  or 
submit  to  be  rejected.*'  Punch  was 
all  astonishment  at  such  a  request, 
"  I  am,*'  said  he,  <'a  country  scjuire. 
Has  any  person  living  ever  heard  of 
any  of  us  taking  off  his  boots?  Why, 
madam,  they  are  a  part  of  ourselves ; 
you  mii^ht  as  well  pull  off  our  legs ; 
we  walk  in  them — we  ride  in  them  ; 
we  eat  and  drink  in  them ;  we  sleep 
and  we  wake  in  them ;  we  feast  in 
them,  and  wc  will  dance  in  them.  I 
assure  you  they  are  quite  the  thing 
in  Bath.  We  are  always  seen  in  them 
at  our  country  balls,  too  ;  and,  in  fact, 
without  their  boots  country  gentlemen 
are  nothing."  But  the  blooming 
beauty  was  not  to  be  convinced  ;  and 
finding  argument  useless,  and  remon- 


grow  numerousj  and*  in  consequence 
insolent.  The  chief  part  of  them  had 
flocked  over  from  Ireland,  and  the 
spirit  of  riot  had  not  received  any  di- 
minution from  the  circumstance.  Tlic 
ohairmea  having  a  monopoly  of  the 
public  conveyance,  were  like  other 
monopolists ;  and  gentlemen  or  ladies 
who  presumed  to  walk  home  at  night, 
instead  of  using  the  sedans,  were 
liable  to  be  insulted  by  those  fellows. 
Nash  applied  force  to  amend  this  evil, 
and  shortly  reduced  the  refractory 
to  discipline. 

The  lodgings  for  visiters  were  in  a 
deplorable  condition,  and  alike  dirty 
and  dear.  The  dining-rooms  and 
chambers  were  without  carpets,  the 
floors  being  coloured  brown  with 
small  beer  and  soot,  to  hide  their  dirt. 
The  furniture  corresponded  to  the  gen- 
eral state  of  the  house,  and  consisted 
of  a  few  oak-chairs,  a  table,  and  a 
small  looking-glass,  with  a  fender  and 
tongs.  Of  course,  there  were  occa- 
sional exceptions.  A  tariff'  for  lodg« 
ings  was  subsequently  adopted. 

Nash  seemed  formed  by  nature  aud 
habit  expressly  for  his  office.  His  in- 
tercourse with  the  fashion  of  London 
had  given  him  manners — his  know- 
ledge of  the  gamester's  life  had  made 
him  familiar  with  all  the  interior  of  a 
curious  and  intricate  system,  which 
then  involved  nearly  every  idler»  whe- 
ther of  fashion  or  below  it.  His  na- 
tural sagacity  taught  him  to  apply  his 
experience  to  the  advantage  of  hb 
new  dominion ;  and  his  wit,  pleasantry, 
and  habitual  politeness,  made  bis  au- 
thority light  to  Bath  and  to  every 
body. 

The  fame  of  the  new  regulations 
soon  brought  strangers  to  Bath  ;  and 
the  effect  exhibited  itself  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  streets  and  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings.  But  the  Assembly 
Room  was  still  scarcely  better  than  a 


strance  thrown  away,  kicked  Punch  booth.     Nash    now  commenced    his 

out  of  her  presence,  boots  and  all.  operations  to  remedy  this  want.     One 

The  moral  of  this  piece  of  humour  Harrison  raised  a  handsome  building, 

was  found  in  the  laughter  of  the  po-  for  the  use  of  which  and  the  lighting 

pnlace,  and  Punch  had  the  honour  of  he  was  to  have  three  guineas  a-week. 

effecting  a  reform.     At  length  Nash  The  band  of  music,  which  it  had  been 

found  himself  so  strong  on  the  subject,  his  first  care  to  form,  and  for  which  he 


tbat  whenever  any  one  entered  the 
rooms  in  boots,  he  walked  up,  and, 
bowing  with  assumed  gravity,  would 
express  his  regret  "  that  the  gentle- 
man had  forgotten  his  horse.'* 

But  lie  had  other  rcforma  to  11x3^6. 
The  chairmen  of  Bath  ^ad  \)eg\wi  lo 


provided  by  a  subscription,  was  in- 
creased, ana  paid  two  guineas  each  by 
the  week.  Gardens  were  added  to  the 
rooms,  and  they  became  the  fisiahion* 
able  promenade. 

T\\^  \i?^\%  ^^x^  \jRft  ^rand  amuse- 
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the  strictest  etiquette.     He  ordered 
that  they  should  begin  at  six  precisely^ 
and  as  precisely  end  at  eleven.     This 
was  done  to  allow  of  the  attendance  of 
the  invalids,  by  rendering  the  hours 
consistent  with  their  health.    Minuets 
— a  fashion  imported  from  France,  as 
France  had  imported  them  from  Spain 
— opened    each   ball ;   the  lady  and 
gentleman  of  the  highest  rank  present 
dancing  the  first.     When  the  minuet 
was  concluded,  the  lady  was  led  to  her 
seat,  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
led  up   a  new  lady,  each  gentleman 
being  expected  to  dance  two  minuets; 
this  portion  of  the  dancing  generally 
lastiug  two  hours.     When  the  minuets 
were  ended,  which  to  us  would  appear 
intolerably  tedious — though  old  ladies 
and  gentlemen  still  declare  that  grace 
of  movement  and  elegance  of  manners 
were  never  seen  since  their  decay,  and 
scarcely  scruple  to  insinuate  that  to 
this  fatal  neglect  we    owe  no  slight 
share  of  the  French  Revolution — at 
eight,  country  dances  were  permitted, 
women  of  title,  according  to  their  rank, 
taking  the  highest  places.     At  nine, 
the  gentlemen  led  the  ladles  to  tea. 
Oh  returning,  they  resumed  the  dance 
till  eleven.     At  that  moment  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies  advanced  into 
the  room,  and,  holding  up  his  finger, 
ordered  the  band  to  desi:<t.     The  ball 
closed  instantly,  and  the  ladies  were 
handed  to  their  sedan  chairs.      So 
strict  was  this  etiquette,  that  no  au- 
thority, was  suffered  to  interfere.     It 
is  on  record,  as  an  instance  of  Nash's 
inflexible  virtue  on  this  point,  that  one 
night  the   Princess  Amelia,  sister  of 
George   III.,  desiring  him  to  order 
*'  one  dance  more,"  after  he  had  given 
the  signal  for  closing  the  ball,  ho  de- 
clared to  her  Royal  Highness  that  his 
laws  were,  like  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
irreversible  by  any  power,   however 
royal  or  however  fair. 


ing  the  nation,  how  to  be  at  once 
**  merry  and  wise.'* 

'<  Order*'  was  Nash's  first  law ;  and 
every  transaction,  every  hour  and 
amusement,  was  regulated  by  a  settled 
and  known  rule.  The  arrival  of  every 
person  of  rank,  or  other  distinction,  in 
Bath,  was  welcomed  by  a  peal  of  the 
abbey  bells,  and  subsequently  by  the 
city  band,  or  '^  waits  ;*'  for  this  a  fee 
was  established,  from  half-a-crown  to 
half-aguiuea.  It  was  objected  that  the 
peal  might  disturb  the  sick ;  but  ]^]^ashJ 
with  his  usual  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  observed,  "that  people  must 
be  very  sick  indeed,  when  they  had 
lost,  all  curiosity  ;  that  the  sound  of 
the  bells,  announcing  a  new  arrival, 
made  every  one  anxious  to  know  whose 
it  was,  and  that  no  city  was  the  worse 
for  being  kept  alive."  Some  of  the 
regulations  remain  to  this  day,  some 
have  fallen  into  disuse  by  the  change 
of  circumstances ;  but  they  all  exhibit 
the  talent  for  sagacious  arrangement 
which  characterized  this  singular  and 
certainly  dexterous  personage. 

It  was  "expected*'  that  the  head  of 
every  family  should  subscribe  to  all 
the  public  places  immediately  on  his 
arrival.  Two  guineas  to  the  balls  and 
the  pump-room ;  from  half*a-crown  to 
a  guinea  for  walking  in  the  gardens  of 
the  assembly  rooms;  half-a- guinea 
subscription  to  the  circnlating  library, 
aud  another  subscription  to  the  coffee* 
house  for  the  pens,  ink,  and  paper 
with  which  he  wrote  his  letters  there ; 
the  coffee-house  being,  in  those  days, 
the  chief  place  of  correspondence. 
Thus  health,  exercise,  and  books,  were 
provided  together. 

But  the  great  object  was  to  provide 
employment,  or  amusement,  for  every 
one  at  every  hour  of  the  day.  Noto- 
riously, nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to 
amuse  idlers,  or  to  make  those  employ 
themselves  who  have  no  other  pursuit 


It  is  said,  that  one  of  the  pupils  of    than  pleasure.     Every  thing  in  this 


Titian  replying  to  some  suggestion 
for  improving  his  picture,  "  that  it  was 
but  a  trifle ;"  the  great  master  observed, 
that  perfection  is  made  '*  up  of  trifles, 
but  perfection  is  no  trifle.*'  Nash's 
regulations,  trifling  as  they  are  in  de- 
tail, yet  had  no  trifling  consequence. 
They  were  actually  the  means  of  rais- 
ing a  small  town  into  a  great  one, 
refining  the  manners  of  an  important 
portion  of  English  society;  recon- 
ciling the  care  of  hpalth  with  the 
r^ional  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  teach- 


world  is  more  easily  killed  than  time. 
Nash's  ingenuity  contrived  to  turn  the 
duty  into  a  pastime,  and  the  pastime 
into  a  duty.  The  bath  was  the  first 
object.  The  hours  were  appointed 
between  six  and  nine  in  the  morning. 
The  lady  was  brought  in  a  close  chair, 
dressed  in  her  bathing  clothes,  to  the 
bath.  On  her  descending  the  steps 
into  the  water,  she  was  presented  with 
a  little  floating  basin,  in  which  were 
placed  her  handkerchief,  a  snuff-box, 
and  a  nosegay.     If  a  novice,  sh^  h^^ 
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an  attendant  to  guide  her  through  the  doner  entered  the  City  of  the  FonntaiDS^ 
iratcry  way.  If  accustomed  to  this  he  felt  himself  under  another  soToreign. 
curious  immersion,  she  followed  her  The  politics  and  parties  of  the  king- 
own  fancies,  and  played  the  Nai'ad  until  dom  were  unheard  of  within  the  new 
she  was  satisfactorily  boiled.  After  realm.  Pleasure  was  the  public  prin- 
tho  bath  hours  the  pump-room  was  ciplo.  The  magbtrates  of  the  city 
opened,  where  the  company  assembled  finding  the  advantages  of  Nash*8  ad- 
to  chat  dnd  drink  the  waters.  During  ministration,  bowed  down  to  him  on 
tho  drinking  of  this  nauseous  draught  all  occasions.  The  populace  knew  no 
an  orchestra  continued  to  play,  pro*  other  master:  the  vbiters  submitted, 
bably  on  tho  principle  of  the  music  at  without  a  murmur,  to  his  control ; 
tho  sacrifices  of  Moloch,  to  drown  the  and  even  the  highest  nobles,  to  whom 


cries  of  tho  roasting  children.  The 
company  then  returned  to  their  own 
homes  to  breakfast,  or  joined  public 
breakfasts  in  the  assembly  rooms.  By 
this  time  the  newspapers  wero  to  bo 
found  in  tho  coffee-houses  ;  and,  as  tho 
ladies  had  a  separate  coffee-house, 
they  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  turn- 
iu":  politicians  for  tho  day. 

The  morning  was  now  handsomely 
got  rid  of.  On  the  Sundays  and  holy- 
days  the  majority  ^ont  to  church.  On 
other  days  the  company  spread  them- 
selves through  tho  environs  of  tho 
town,  or  found  health  and  exercise  in 
the  promenades.  The  more  adventu- 
rous rode  and  drove  to  the  hills  which 
diversify  this  fine  country ;  the  fishion- 
ablo  promenaded  the  streets  ;  the  phi- 


Bath  was  becoming  a  delightful  re- 
sourco  against  the  monotony  of  the 
court  circle,  would  have  sooner  thought 
of  overthrowing  the  Hanover  succes- 
sion, and,  perhaps,  accomplished  it 
more  easily,  than  shaking  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  on  his  throne. 

Nash  now  rapidly  exhibited  a  sense 
of  his  dignity.  As  monarchs  have  the 
crown  jewels  reset  for  their  corona- 
tion, and  Csesar  covered  his  baldness 
with  laurels,  Nash  put  on  an  immense 
white  hat.  Like  Csesar,  he  was  still 
tender  on  the  score  of  ambition,  and 
said,  that  his  reason  for  adopting  this 
phenomenon,  was  <'to  prevent  his  hats 
being  stolen;"  but  those  who  knew 
him  and  human  nature  better,  justly 
said,  that  it  was  his  *'  sign  of  supre- 


losophers  turned  over  the  shelves  of    macy/*     To  this  he  soon  added  other 


the  libraries  ;  the  poets,  the  sentimen- 
talists, and  the  lovers,  wandered  along 
tho  banks  of  the  soft  flowing  **  Avon." 
Every  one  was  occupied,  every  one 
found  provision  for  his  peculiar  taste. 
Tiierc  never  was  a  republic  so  free,  a 
despotism  so  unresisted,  or  a  mo- 
narchy so  happy.  Then  came  dinner. 
Instead  of  our  modern  unnatural  hour 
of  seven  or  eight,  it  was  at  four ;  for 
every  one  who  went  to  the  ball-room 
must  be  there  before  six.  Early  rising 


evidences^of  his  taste  for  distinction. 
Ho  set  up  an  equipage,  of  a  descrip- 
tion which,  even  in  onr  age  of  extra- 
vagance, would  appear  extraTagant-— 
a  chariot  with  six  greys,  lac^  lac- 
queys, French  horns,  and  outriders. 
His  dress  was  covered  with  embroid- 
ery, his  periwig  was  of  dimensions 
unseen  before,  his  lace  was  the  choicest 
Mechlin  —  from  top  to  toe,  he  was 

every  inch  a  king." 

We  must   now  give  a  glance  at 


« 


had  strengthened  the  frame,  pleasant  the  rise  as  well  as  at  the  progress 
society  had  enlivened  the  spirits,  and  of  this  monarch.  Richard  Nash 
a  day  of  exercise  had  given  an  appe-  was  born  in  Swansea  in  1674,  the 
tite  for  the  simple  meal  which  then  son  of  a  gentleman,  who,  bow- 
constituted  dinner.  After  dinner  the  ever,  had  a  partnership  in  trade— a 
pump-room  was  again  opened :  every  pursuit  which,  however  unce  honour- 
Tuesday  and  Friday  there  was  a  pub-  ed,  was  then  disregaidcd  by  the  hot 
lie  ball :  the  theatre  was  open  every  blood  of  the  gentry.  His  mother  was 
evening ;  and  with  those  were  inter-  niece  to  the  gallant  Colonel  Payer, 
mingled  private  parties,  balls,  and  sup-  who  was  killed  in  defending  Pembroke 
pcrs.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  Castle  against  Cromwell  and  his 
author  of  this  flourishing  state  of  things 
enjoyed  his  triumph.  Never  man  en- 
joyed it  more.  •*  Kings  may  bo  great, 
but  Nash  was  glorious."     It  is  true 

that  the  Brnnswick  family  were  outV\Q 

f/irone  of  England,  but  Nash  waaauvo- 

erait  of  Bath.    The  moment  tVie  liOiv- 


bels.  Young  Nash,  whoso  early  vi- 
vacity  had  given  bis  family  strong 
hopes  of  his  success  in  life,  after  re- 
ceiving the  best  education  which  their 
flw^w^^es  would    allow,  was   sent  to 
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iinlvcr&ity  h  often  a  pciilous  experi- 
ment to  a  young  and  unaettled  tem- 
per ;  and  Nash  exhibited  his  first  iu- 
depcndencOf  by  falling  in  love  befuro 
he  was  seventeen^  and  making  an  oilor 
of  marriage.  But  his  tutor*  discover- 
ing tho  design*  interposed^  and  broko 
off  this  premature  attempt  to  ruin 
himself  and  tho  unlucky  person  who 
was  about  to  share  his  undoing.  This 
affair  sent  him  home ;  and  to  college 
he  declared  his  determination  to  return 
no  more.  lie  then  entered  the  urmy 
as  an  ensign.  But  soldiership,  even 
in  peace*  was  found  too  severe  a  re- 
straint for  his  volatility*  and,  after  iu< 
curring  some  dobts*  he  reverted  to  his 
original  intention  of  fuUowing  the  law. 
Of  all  pursuits  this  might  seem  tho 
least  consistent  with  the  tii^tes  of  a 
habitual  rambler.  But  tho  barrister 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  was  mudu  of 
a  very  different  material  from  tho  la- 
borious and  secluded  student  of  later 
jurisprudence.  Lord  Eldon,  when 
once  asked  the  best  way  to  livo  by  tho 
bar«  said — *'  That  he  knew  of  but  one : 
to  live  like  a  hermit  and  work  like  a 
horse.'*  But  tho  Templar  of  the  past 
age  was  the  wit*  tho  man  of  pleasure* 
the  haunter  of  theatres*  the  licensed 
critic  on  tho  drama*  the  privileged 
conversationist*  the  established  autho- 
rity iu  all  matters  of  taste*  pleasantry, 
and  eccentricity.  Ho  lived  too  near 
the  city  to  bo  altogether  the  man  of 
fashioui  and  too  far  from  the  cummer- 
cial  world  to  be  tho  man  of  business. 
But  ho  hovered  between  both*  and 
prided  himself  on  conibiniug  the  ele- 
gance of  the  one  with  the  activity  of    lowed. 
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roat*  and  the  diamond  broocli  aial 
buckles  of  a  beau.  Nash  had  a  na- 
tural taste  for  dress*  and  took  good 
care  that  his  should  be  conspicuous  ; 
the  payment  of  his  unlucky  tailors 
was*  of  course*  postponed  to  a  long 
futurity.  But  his  appearance  led  him 
into  high  society,  and  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  made  him  friends*  where  his 
virtues*  if  he  had  them*  would  pro- 
bably have  left  him — "  to  eat  his  mut- 
ton cold.*'  Even  among  Templars 
he  was  su  much  distiiiguislied,  that  iu 
the  pageant  which  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple exhihitcd  to  William  the  Third  on 
his  accessiun*  accordiug  to  the  custom 
of  the  time*  he  was  chosen  to  super- 
iutend  the  performance*  and  conduct- 
ed it  witli  such  skill  as  Iu  attract  tho 
notice  of  even  the  phlegmatic  and  so- 
lid-minded sovereign,  who  oUcred  to 
knight  him.  On  this  occasion*  how- 
ever* Nash  made  perhaps  the  only 
false  step  which  he  ever  made  in  cour- 
tiership.  He  rashly  refused  tho  offer* 
saying,  "If  your  mnjesty  is  pleased 
to  make  me  a  knight,  1  wish  it  may 
be  one  of  your  poor  knights  of  Wind- 
sor* and  then  1  shall  have  a  fortune  at 
least  able  to  support  my  title;*'  tho 
•*  poor  knights*''  (since  called  by  a 
more  becoming  name,  the  "  military 
kiiights,' )  having  a  pen&ion  from  tho 
crown,  wliich  then  was  considerable 
in  those  cheaper  days.  But  the  king 
took  no  notice  of  the  request.  Kings 
are  not  fond  of  refusals  when  ihey 
propose  civilities,  and  Nash,  by  gid- 
dily rejecting  the  title,  lost  the  pen- 
sion which  probably  would  have  fol- 


tho  other.  Of  course,  there  wero 
striking  exceptions,  and  tho  great 
science  of  English  law  had  its  philo- 
sophers; but  the  characteristics  of 
the  Templar  in  society  were  an  em- 
broidered suit  and  a  sword ;  a  iluent 
tongue  upon  every  topic  of  the  day. 


But  in  all  his  dissipation,  there  was 
an  under  current  of  good  nature.  On 
his  leaving  the  Temple  in  debt,  when 
his  accompts  were  brought  beforu  the 
masters,  they  wero  struck  with  ono 
item.  **  To  making  one  man  happy, 
.£10.'*     On  asking  its  meaning,  Nash 


a  constant  attendance   at  the  pit  of    replied,  "  that  one  day  happening  to 


tho  playhouse,  an  invincible  assu- 
rance* and  the  invaluable  art  of  con- 
triving to  live  without  money. 
Nash  found  this  kind  of  life  tho  ono 
exactly  formed  for  him.  Adroit,  of 
easy  manners,  and  a  quick  sense  of 
his  own  interest*  ho  was  every 
where*  and  displayed  a  model  of  tho 
Templar.  His  first  maxim  was,  al- 
ways to  be  well  dressed.  The  pomp 
of  our  ancestors  iu  tho  outer  man  was 
enormous;  aad  fortunes  were  ex- 
peaded  in  the  Jaced  rufUcs,  tho  velvet 


hear  a  poor  man  say  to  his  wife  and 
large  family  that  X'lO  would  make 
him  happy,  he  cculd  not  restrain  him- 
self from  making  the  trial.'*  He  fur- 
ther said,  that  if  the  masters  did  not 
tliink  proper  to  allow  the  charge,  he 
would  refund  the  monc}'.  The  mas- 
ters, however,  were  so  much  pleased* 
that  they  thanked  him  for  his  benevo- 
lence, and  desired  that  double  the  sum 
might  be  given  in  their  name. 

tiiQ«&  eTtVroiN\s.^MiX,?»QtMi>C\m^'ik^!^ 
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0U8,  but  which  in  none  of  its  shapes 
would  now  be  endured.  Nash,  framing' 
at  York,  once  lost  every  shilling  ho 
was  worth.  Ho  was  offered  fifty 
guineas  to  try  his  fortune  again,  on 
condition  of  standing  naked  in  a  blan- 
ket at  the  great  duor  of  the  Minster 
as  the  congregation  were  coming  out. 
He  adopted  the  condition  at  once  ; 
and  at  the  appointed  time  appeared  in 
his  blanket.  The  Dean,  recognized 
him.  "  What!"  he  exclaimed,  "  Mr 
Nash  in  masquerade?"  "  Only  a  York- 
shire penance,  Mr  Dean,  for  keeping 
bad  company,"  said  Nash,  pointing  to 
his  companions. 

Ho  once  won  a  wager,  by  riding 
naked  through  a  village  on  a  cow. 
This  Tom  of  Coventry  exhibition, 
which  was  thim  looked  on  as  a  proof 
of  spirit,  would  now  consign  the  hero 
to  the  hands  of  the  ])olice ;  but  the 
man  who  deals  in  affairs  of  this  order, 
may  often  incur  rougher  treatment. 
He  was  invited  by  some  naval  otlicers 
to  a  dinner  on  board  their  ship  ;  he 
being  left  in  ignorance  that  the  vessel 
was  under  sailing  orders  for  tho  Me- 
diterranean, ho  allowed  himself  to  in- 
dulge in  wine  until  he  was  carried  to 
his  bed.  When  he  awoke,  he  found 
himself  at  sea.  He  had  now  no  re- 
source but  to  make  the  voyage ;  du- 
ring which  the  ship  fought  an  engage- 
ment, and  Nash  saw  one  of  his  friends 
killed  by  his  side,  himself  receiving  a 
bullet,  as  he  averred,  in  the  leg.  He 
was  rather  vain  of  this  share  in  war, 
and  it  became  the  custom  to  banter 
him  on  the  subject.  A  woman  of  fa- 
shion, one  day,  doubting  it,  he  rather 
impudently  told  her,  tliat  •*  his  leg 
was  at  her  service,  and  she  might 
feel  tho  ball,  if  her  ladyship  pleased,** 

But  Njish  had  now  become  a  wiser 
if  not  a  graver  man  ;  and  his  success 
at  Bath  seemed  to  promise  him  a 
secure  fortune.  Tho  histories  of 
popular  favourites  would  often  bo 
valuable,  if  it  were  merely  for  their 
experience.  Nash  had  one  vice,  which 
ultimately  obscured  all  his  prospects. 
Tho  spirit  of  gaming  which  had  led 
him  into  his  early  embarrassments, 
and  which  his  poverty  had  partially 
checked,  returned  in  his  prosperity 
with  new  force.  Still,  without  desir- 
ing to  excuse  this  fatal  propensity  in  a 
man  of  generous  but  irresolute  mind, 
all  tho  excuse  may  bo  offered  in  his 
instance,  which  is  to  bo  found  in  high 
9;iaiDplo  and  universal  custom.   Daa- 
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gerou's  as  garni og  contiDne«,  it  wu 
then  utterly  destructive.  Every  min 
of  fashion  and  fortune  habitually  pUj- 
cd ;  and  thousands,  who  had  neither, 
adopted  play  as  a  regular  parsnit. 
Tho  laws,  which  its  enormity  from 
time  to  time  had  ttimulated  a  relactint 
legislature  to  enact,  were  either  dead 
by  disuse,  or  openly  defied.  Nash, 
whose  finances  had  been  rapidly  ex- 
hausted by  his  new  style  of  living, 
reinforced  them  by  the  g-aming  tables, 
and,  in  the  beginning,  won  large 
sums.  But  his  characters  as  a  guar- 
dian of  public  decorum  and  as  a  game- 
ster, naturally  came  into  strange  colli- 
sion. There  were  frequent  instanees 
when  his  better  part  predomioated, 
and  he  interfered  to  save  the  thought- 
less from  utter  ruin.  One  was  well 
known : — 

A  fellow  of  Oxford,  a  young  mas» 
had  been  so  smit  with  a  love  of  gaiB- 
ing,  that  he  threw  up  his  fellowship 
and  came  to  Bath,  determined  to  make 
his  fortune  at  once  or  be  ruined.  He 
had  tho  unusual  fate  of  soon  winning 
a  sum  sufficient  to  give  him  a  provi- 
sion for  life ;  but  he  persevered,  and 
with  the  still  more  unusual  fate  of 
continuing  his  luck,  until,  before  the 
winter,  he  had  added  fuur  thousand 
pounds  to  his  former  capital.  Nash, 
who  had  lost  some  money  tu  liim,  one 
night  invited  him  to  supper.  As  they 
sat  together  over  their  wine,  he  s^, 
"  Perhaps,  sir,  you  may  imagine  thai 
I  have  invited  you  in  order  to  take  my 
revenge ;  but  I  had  no  such  intent.  \ 
have  asked  you  here  in  order  to  gi^e 
you  some  advice,  of  which,  pardon  me 
for  saying,  I  think  you  are  likely  to 
stand  in  need.  You  are  now  drava 
away  by  a  torrent  of  success ;  but  a 
time  wid  come  when  you  will  regret 
having  left  the  quiet  of  a  college  Hfe 
for  tho  miccrtain  profession  of  a  game- 
ster. Runs  of  ill- luck  will  come,  as 
sure  as  day  and  night  succeed  each 
other.  Take  my  advice — be  content 
with  what  you  have  got ;  for  I  can  tell 
you,  that  had  you  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land it  would  tinally  ^lip  through  your 
fingers.  1  have  not  the  honour  of  be- 
ing acquainted  with  you  ;  but,  to  con- 
vince you  that  I  wish  you  well,  1  shall 
now  give  you  sixty  guineas,  to  receivo 
twenty  every  time  you  lose  two  hun- 
dred at  one  sitting."  The  young 
gentleman  thanked  him,  but  refused 
the  offer.  The  prophecy  was  true; 
he  was  finally  undone* 
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Shortly  after,  a  circumstance  occur-     upon  yourself  as  owing  me  fi?e  thou 


red,    equally  characteristic,    though 
more  productive  to  Nash^s  finances. 
A  noble  duke  who  played  high,  once, 
under  the  immediate  remorse  of  hav- 
ing lost  a  very  considerable-sum,  begged 
of  Nash  to  tie  him  up  for  the  future 
by  a  penally.     Nash  accordingly  gave 
him  a  hundred  guineas,  to  receive  ten 
thousand  whenever  the  noble   Lord 
lost  ten  thousand  pounds  at  one  sit- 
ting.     But  the  Duke*s  passion  was  in^ 
veterate.     Soon  after,  having  lost  at 
hazard  eight  thousand  guineas,  and 
being  on  the  point  of  throwing  for 
three  thousand  more,  Nash,  who  was 
present  at  this  dbsipatcd  scene,  seized 
the  dice-box,  and  generously  entreated 
him  to  think  of  what  he  was  doing, 
and  remember  the  penalty.     The  re- 
monstrance had  the  effect  for  the  time ; 
and  on  that  night  the  duke  played  no 
more.      But  when  was  a  gamester 
ever  reclaimed  ?    The  madness  of  play 
was  so  strong  upon  him,  that  he  soon 
after  lost  an  immense  sum  at  New- 
market, and  paid  the  penalty. 

An  incident  subsequently  occurred, 
which  was  more  like  a  scene  in  a 
drama  than  a  thing  of  real  life.  A 
young  member  of  the  peerage,  iHadly 
fond  of  play,  had  come  to  gratify  his 

Iiassion  in  Bath,  when  he  began  to 
ose  rapidly.     Nash,  pitying  his.  insa- 
nity, determined  to  give  him  a  practi- 
cal lesson .    Knowing  his  own  superior 
skill,  he  engaged  the  young  peer  to 
play  against  himself  for  a  large  sura. 
His  lordship  lost ;  he  staked  again  a 
still  larger  sum  ;  this,  too,  he  lost,  and 
losing  his  temper  with  it,  he  plunged 
headlong  into  ruin.     Determined  to 
throw  every  thing  away,  he  lost  his 
estate,  and  sending  for  some  of  the 
writings,  he  deposited  them  in  Nash's 
hands.     He  had  now  nothing  that  he 
could  lose  but  his  carriage  and  horses. 
These,  too,  he  lost.     He  now  sat  in 
the  despair  of  one  who  felt  himself 
helpless  and  utterly  undone.     After 
Nash  had  suffered  him  to  undergo  this 
salutary  torment  for  a  while,  ho  said 
to  him,  "  You  have  now  ruined  your- 
self.     I  am  master  of  every  guinea 
you  are  worth  in  the  world.     A  single 
night  has  done  this.     Now,  listen^  to 
my  proposal.   It  was  not  my  intention 
to  ruin  you.     But  if  1  did  not,  I  well 
know  that  there  are  others  who  would. 
There,  take  your  title-deeds  again.   I 
forgive  you  your  whole  debt  to  me  ; 
requirbg  only  that  you  shall  look 


sand  pounds,  whenever  I  may  call  for 
such  a  sum.'*  The  peer,  surprised  at 
this  sudden  and  generous  restoration, 
gladly  accepted  the  condition.  But 
the  penalty  was  never  demanded  du« 
ring  his  lifetime.  Subsequently  to  his 
decease,  Nash,  falling  into  embarrass- 
ments, applied  for  the  money  to  his 
heir.  The  debt  was  acknowledged, 
and  was  honourably  paid  without  hesi- 
tation. 

But  the  mischief  of  gaming  at  length 
began  to  attract  the  notice  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  law  awoke  from  its  long 
slumber;  and  by  the  12th  of  George 
II.,  severe  penalties  were  enacted 
against  all  "games  of  chance.'*  Pharo, 
basset,  and  hazard  were  chiefly  marked. 
The  act  declared  all  such  *'  games  and 
lotteries  to  be  illegal,  laying  a  fine  of 
£200  on  all  setters  up  of  the  banks,'' 
&c.  Every  player  also  was  to  forfeit 
£50. 

The  contest  now  lay  between  the 
sagacity  of  the  law  and  the  dexterity 
of  the  sharper.     Other  games  were 
quickly  invented,  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  statute ;  and  a  new  game,  called 
Passages,  exhibited  its  popularity  in 
the  ruin  of  thousands.     The  law  at- 
tempted to  meet  this  evasion,  by  de- 
claring every  game  played  with  one 
die,  or  more,  or  other  means  of  the 
same  nature,  having  numbers  on  it, 
as  well  as  the  players,  should  come 
within  the  penalty.     Other  evasions 
tried  the  skill  of  the  legislature  again. 
A  succession  of  games,  with  barba- 
rous aud  absurd  names,  were  invented, 
"  roly-poly,"  «•  Marlborough's  battles," 
&c.     Hut  the  popular  favourite  now 
was  E.O.,  a  game  which  must  have 
pleased   the    banks,    as   their  profits 
were  two  and  a  half  per  cent  on  all 
that  was  lost  and  won.     As  the  E.O. 
tables  were  not  yet  illegal,  they  were 
soon  to  be  found  everywhere ;  and  ^ew 
influx  of  gamesters  hurried  to  Bath, 
where  Nash  had,  unfortunately  for  his 
reputation,  made  himself  a  partner  in 
one  of  those  firms.     Fidelity  among 
such  connexions  is  impossible,  and 
Nash  said  that,  within  three  years,  ho 
found  that  he  had  been  cheated  to  the 
amount  of  £20,C00. 

The  law  was  at  length  forced  to 
strike  at  the  root ;  and,  by  the  Act  of 
1745,  it  was  declared  that  none  should 
open  a  house  or  room  for  play,  under 
pain  of  forfeiture ;  and,  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Act  of  Anne  for  recovcN 
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ing  money  lost  at  play,  it  was  declared 
that  no  person  should^ be  iucompetcnt 
to  be  a  witness — that  all  present  at  a 
gaming-table  might  be  summoned  by 
the  magistrate  before  whom  the  affair 
was  brought ;  and  all  players  who  lost 
ten  pounds  at  a  time  were  made  in- 
dictable within  six  months,  and,  on  con- 
viction, were  iineable  five  times  the 
amount  of  their  losses  or  winnings. 
Still,  gaming  was  incorrigible.  Laws 
may  punish  offenders,  but  seldom 
amend  them.  Higher  motives  than 
fear,  and  more  steady  principles  than 
penalty,  must  heal  the  wounds  of 
morals.  The  legislature  only  threw 
gaming  into  more  desperate  hands ; 
and  while  the  ruiu  contiuucd  still  more 
extensively,  the  sense  of  character, 
which  had  restrained  tlic  darker  atro- 
cities of  the  gaming-table  gradually 
died  away. 

But  another  singular  and  ridiculous 
distinction  existed  between  the  ages  of 
our  ancestors  and  the  present.  Love 
was  a  business.  Every  man  above  the 
lower  orders  was  a  declared  adorer  of 
the  sex.  But  the  style  of  the  passion 
had  its  changes.  The  lover  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  affected 
the  gravity  of  the  Spaniard — knelt  at 
the  lady's  feet,  made  costly  presents, 
wooed  her  with  sonnets,  declared  her 
a  goddess,  and  longed  only  to  die  for 
her  smile.  The  lover  of  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
the  French  lover.  He  wrote  epigrams, 
wore  embroidered  clothes,  relied  for 
captivation  on  the  newest  fashion  from 
Paris,  a  ten  guinea  clouded  cane,  and 
a  fifty-guinea  snuff-box.  The  lover 
of  the  reign  of  George  II.  had  altered 
all  this  proceeding  ;  and.  though  pro- 
fessing the  most  determined  devotion 
to  the  fair,  acted  on  the  extraordinary 
system  of  winning  their  hearts  by  a 
contempt  for  their  persons.  JNoncha- 
lance  was  the  principle  in  those  days, 
as  apathy  is  in  ours.  The  beau  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  the  exquisite 
of  1840,  differed  in  nothing,  except  ' 
that  the  former  professed  to  love  the 
ladies,  and  the  latter  professes  to  love 
nothing  but  himself.  But  the  beau 
was  the  reverse  of  insensible  to  either 
beauty,  elegance,  or  wit.  The  exqui- 
site is  essential  vapidity.  The  beau 
had  his  animation,  his  anecdote,  and 
the  perpetual  diamond  snuff-box  glit- 
tering in  his  hand,  to  fill  up  the  pauses 
of  the  dialogue.  The  ex(^\le  \»  «i 
Bielancholy  object,  8\id\nguixo\ig\x\\t^ 


with  no  more  purpose  than  an  automa- 
ton— ^living  on  the  smallest  oonoeiv- 
able  expenditure  of  human  understand- 
ing, and  carried  in  and  out  of  sociely, 
with  no  more  Tolition  of  his  own  thau 
the  plaster  figures  on  the  heads  of  the 
Italian  hawkers,  and  with  not  a  much 
more  substantial  resemblance  of  hu- 
manity. 

Fortune-hunting  at  length  became 
one  of  the  established  professions  of 
Bath,  and  Nash,  in  his  character  of 
general  guardian,  found  himself  ob- 
liged to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  the 
more  romantic  of  his  subjects.  He 
generally  had  good  information^  and 
astonished  the  parties  by  coiqjs  de 
theatre* 

One  evening  at  the  rooms,  he  stern- 
ly walked  up  to  an  old. lady  and  her 
daughter,  and  abruptly  told  her  that 
^*  it  would  be  wiser  for  her  to  be  at 
home.*'  The  lady,  a  woman  of  for- 
tune, was  at  first  inclined  to  be  indig- 
nant at  this  style  of  address.  But  as 
Nash  was  uncontrolled  monarch  there, 
she  could  only  turn  away  with  evident 
signs  of  surprise  and  vexation.  Bat 
on  his  following  her,  and  repeating 
the  words,  she  began  to  think  that 
there  was  some  meaning  in  them  be- 
yond gratuitous  offence.  She  accord- 
ingly retired,  and  went  home.  There, 
to  her  astonishment,  she  found  her 
eldest  daughter,  who  had  stayed  away 
from  the  ball  on  some  excuse,  ready 
dressed  for  an  elopement,  and  a  noto- 
rious sharper  in  waiting,  with  a  post- 
chaise,  to  carry  her  off  at  the  moment. 
Nash's  information  had  acquaintetl 
him  with  the  plot,  and  he  had  mysti- 
fied the  company  by  taking  this  dra- 
matic mode  of  showing  his  knowledge 
of  all  the  machine  of  Bath  society. 

Another  of  those  incidents  was 
more  romantic  still.  After  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  a  number  of  the  military 
flocked  to  Bath  to  enjoy  the  amuse- 
ments, which  had  now  t>ecome  cele- 
brated throughout  Europe.  Among 
the  rest  was  a  young  lieutenant-colo- 
nel, a  handsome  and  lively  personage, 
but  with  nothing  beyond  his  commis- 
sion. The  gay  colonel  was  an  uni- 
versal favourite;  but  the  gaming,  table, 
and  the  expensive  style  of  hu  living, 
soon  compelled  him  to  sell  an  annuity, 
tho  wreck  of  his  fortune,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  ruin.  In  this  extre- 
mity, however,  whether  from  taste  or 
%^eculation,  he  fell  desperately  in  love 
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and  the  probable  heiress  of  very  large 

groperty.  The  colonel's  graces  were 
Tesistibloy  and  the  lady  gave  him  her 
heart  without  delay.  They  would 
have  eloped  ;  and  in  the  wrath  of  the 
lAdy*8  father  would  have  probably 
been  left  without  a  shilliDg^  had  not 
Nash  fortunately  interfered.  He  in- 
formed the  father  of  the  circumstance ; 
the  lady  was  instantly  hurried  home  ; 
and  the  old  gentleman^  thanking  Nash 
for  this  important  service*  oflfered  him 
a  considerable  present*  which,  how- 
ever, was  honourably  declined. 

The  colonel,  furious  at  the  double 
disappointment,  now  attacked  Nasb* 
who,  not  making  any  secret  uf  what 
he  had  done  as  a  matter  of  dutv,  was 
challenged  to  fight  with  swords.  But 
this  folly  the  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies felt  that  it  was  also  his  duty  to 
decline,  as  a  guardian  of  public  order ; 
and  the  wearing  of  swords  being  then 
strictly  prohibited  in  Bath*  the  officer 
was  forced  to  postpone  his  revenge 
until  they  should  meet  in  London. 

But*  in  the  mean  time*  his  debts 
would  admit  of  no  delav*  and  his  ere- 
ditors  were  on  the  point  of  seizing 
him*  when  he  suddenly  escaped  from 
Bath,  and*  having  no  other  resource* 
went  to  the  continent*  and  joined  the 
Dutch  army  in  Flanders  as  a  volun- 
teer. There  the  unlucky  spendthrift 
felt  all  the  sufferings  which  the  fatigues 
of  a  common  soldier  s  life  could  inflict* 
without  the  comforts  even  of  his  pay ; 
he  was  wholly  lost  siglit  of*  and  the 
general  opinion  of  him  was*  that  he 
had  fallen  in  an  ongagemeut.  The 
lady*s  father,  within  the  next  two 
years*  died,  aud  she  became  possessed 
of  his  property.  An  idea  of  a  curiously 
chivalric  nature  now  suggested  itself 
to  Nash.  As  he  had  never  seen  any 
evidence  of  the  coloncrs  death*  he  ap<» 
plied  himself  to  ascertain  his  fate,  and 
with  so  much  diligence,  that  he  at 
length  discovered  this  son  of  adven- 
ture '<  fretting  his  hour  upon  the 
stage"  in  a  company  of  strollers  at 
Peterborough. 

Before  the  lady*s  acquaintance  with 
the  colonel*  she  had  been  solicited  in 
marriage  by  a  nobleman,  whom  she 
had  rejected  for  her  more  agreeable 
admirer;  but  who,  on  his  ruin*  had  re- 
turned, renewed  his  addresses*  and 
W'i9,  apparently*  on  the  point  of  suc- 
ceeding. Nash*  thinking  that  as  he 
ha'l  deprived  the  u  nlucky  colonel  of 
0:10  opportunity*  it  was  only  justice  to 
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give  him  another,  proposed  to  the 
lady  (to  whom  the  nobleman  was  now 
a  constant  attendant)  that  they  should 
all  go  **  to  see  the  players  at  Peter- 
borough ;  **  taking  them  in  his  own 
equipage*  which  was  one  of  the  most 
showy  in  England. 

The  play  happened  to  be  The  Con-' 
scious  Lovers,  a  sufficiently  sentimen- 
tal one  for  the  occasion ;  but  the  colo- 
nePs  part  was  humiliated  into  "  Tom." 
The  lady  was  seated  in  the  stage- box* 
with  the  peer  on  one  side*  and  Nash* 
impatient  to  see  the  effect  of  recog- 
nition, on  the  other.  At  length  Tom 
appeared;  the  lady*  astonished  and 
overwhelmed  with  the  unexpected 
spectacle*  felt  all  her  passion  revive, 
and  fainted.  The  colonel*  who  had 
recognised  her  instantly*  and  was  at 
first  shocked  at  the  idea  of  thus  appear- 
ing before  the  womau  whom  he  loved, 
now  rushed  off  the  stage*  sprang  into 
the  box*  and  caught  her  in  his  arms ! 

As  may  be  presumed,  the  noble- 
man* furnished  with  such  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  lady's  feelings*  withdrew 
his  suit  immediately ;  and  the  lovers 
were  married. 

"  Colonel/'  said  Nash*  in  explain- 
ing his  conduct*  <'  you  once  thought 
me  your  enemy*  because  1  endeavour- 
ed to  prevent  you  from  mining  each 
other.  You  were  then  wrong ;  but 
you  have  long  since  had  my  forgive- 
ness. If  you  love  each  other  well 
enough  now  for  matrimony,  you  fairly 
have  my  consent ;  and  confound  him, 
say  I*  who  attempts  to  part  you.*' 

The  marriage  turned  out  as  happy 
as  it  was  opulent;  and  Nash  after- 
wards spent  many  agreeable  days  in 
their  society. 

Goldsmith,  in  that  most  humorous 
and  touching  work  of  his  age*  the 
*'  Vicar  of  Wakefield,**  has  exactly 
described  this  stage  scene*  where  the 
Vicar's  son  George  is  recognised  by 
the  woman  of  his  heart  among  the 
strollers.  The  idea  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  coloners  adven- 
ture. 

Another  event,  of  a  more  unhappy 
nature*  produced  a  deep  impression  at 
Bath.  A  young  lady*  of  good  family, 
of  large  fortune,  and  of  remarkable 
beauty,  visited  the  city*  and  naturally 
attracted  remarkable  attention.  Se- 
veral proposals  of  marriage  were  soon 
made  to  her ;  but  she  loved  only  the 
privilejres  of  "  single  blessedness,**  re- 
fused all  her  offers*  and  determined  to 

do 
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eojoy  iLa  delJgUu  of  lUe  uccomplisbed  Ueman*s  family^  phere^  though  well 

and  elegant  eocietj  of  the  place  in  treatedy  the  tank  into  sUIl  deeper  de» 

their  highest  indulgence.     If  this  was  jection.     At  length,  on  the  day  fixed 

an  error»  it  may  be  forgiven  to  a  beau-  for  the  return  of  the  family  from  Lob< 


tiful»  witty*  and  elegant  creature  in 
the  Tery  bloom  of  Ufe,  for  the  was 
but  nineteen ! 

IIowe?er>  she  was  not  to  escape  the 
natural  result  of  living  in  a  perpetual 
blase  of  admiration  ;  and  she  at  length 
fell  in  love.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unfortunate  than  her  choiooy  for  her 
lover  was  a  man  of  dissipationy  utterly 
ruined,  unable  to  restrain  himself  in 
any  pursuit  of  pleasure*  a  gamester 
and  a  rake ;  and  though  a  man  of 
original  taste  and  talent,  high-bred 
and  accomplished,  yet,  from  his  habits 
of  excess  in  every  folly  of  fashionable 
life,  inevitably  destined  to  die  in  a 
jail. 

It  was  supposed  that  in  his  distresses 
he  had  been  relieved  by  this  beautiful 
creature.  But  his  creditors  at  length 
losing  patience,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  in  London.  She  then  took 
the  fatal  resolution  of  discharging  his 


don  to  Bath,  where  she  had  been  left, 
she  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  all  her 
anxieties,  by  the  most  irrevoeable  of 
all  crimes. 

On  this  day,  having  set  the  bouse  in 
peculiar  order,  she  wrote,  on  a  pans 
of  the  dining-room  window^  the  W^- 
known  lines,  beginning  with— ^ 

Ob,  death,  thoa  pleaaing  end  of  hnmsu 


« 


woe 


When  the  children  had  been  put  to 
bed,  and  the  house  was  quiet,  she 
dressed  neisclf  all  in  while  like  t 
bride,  and  with  a  strange  affisctatioa 
of  her  former  finery,  even  in  those 
melancholy  hours,  prepared  a  scarf  of 
piuk  silk,  lengthened  by  one  of  gold 
thread,  as  the  instrument  of  self-de* 
struction.  She  then,  apparently,  sat 
down  to  read,  for  she  left  a  volume 
of  Ariosto  open  at  the  page  where 
Olympia,  stung  by  the  ingratitude  of 


debts,  which  amounted  to  nearly  her    her  bosom  friend,  is  thrown  into  de- 


whole  fortune. 

Nash,  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
.ter  intention,  immediately  employed 
Mvery  argument  in  his  power  to  save 
her  from  this  step  to  being  undone. 


spair.  She  then  tied  the  fatal  knot ; 
but  her  weight  broke  it,  and  she  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  noise  of  her  fall 
was  heard  by  some  of  the  servants ; 
but  they,  imagining  it  to  be  merely 


He  represented  the  fatal  uselessness  of    some  passing  sound,  made  no  enquiry 
taking  a  habitual  spendthrift  out  of    at  the  lime.    She  had  still  the  unhappy 


prison,  the  hopelessness  of  reclaiming 
the  vices  of  a  whole  life,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  hazard  of  reputation  which 
must  be  incurred  by  this  extraordinary 
interference  on  the  part  of  any  female. 
But  love  is  madness  while  it  lasts,  and 
remorse  when  it  is  gone.  The  debts 
wero  discharged,  the  lover  was  let 
loose  to  the  gaming  table,  and  the  lady 
was  left  with  no  other  course  than  to 
return  to  Bath  and  live  on  the  frag- 
ment of  her  income. 

She  soon  found  a  difference  in  the 


firmness  to  renew  the  attempt,  and 
next  day  was  found  suspended,  and 
cold  I  The  long-continued  dejection  of 
her  mind  in  some  degree  authorized 
the  verdict  of  the  coroner*8  inquest, 
who  brought  it  in  lunacy.  Her  death 
produced  a  remarkable  sensation  in 
Bath ;  great  regret  was  expressed  that 
the  nature  of  her  distresses  had  not 
been  known  before;  and  every  little 
trinket  which  belonged  to  her  was 
purchased  at  a  large  price,  as  a  me- 
morial of  so  lovely  and  so  unhappy  a 


reception  given  to  the  opulent  and  .  child  of  the  world. 

to  the  reduced  ;  but  to  live  iu  public         Another  feature  of  the  ase  was  the 


was  now  second  nature  to  her;  and 
to  enable  her  to  live  in  public,  she  was 
induced  to  enter  into  some  obscure 
arrangement  with  a  dexterous  but  vul- 
gar woman,  who  kept  a  house  for  play. 
But  the  general  slights  which  followed 
Bank  into  her  soul.  Her  character 
was  wholly  untouched,  eyen  by  the 
▼nice  of  scandal ;  but  she  grew  meian- 
eholy,  and  finally  leaving  this  painful 
oeoneiion,  began  to  think  of  &u\cvdc. 
She  now  became  a  goveruess  la  oi  ^qu* 


ridiculous  habit  of  boasting  of  gallan- 
try. The  **  homme  aux  bonnet  fitr^ 
tunes,''  the  pretender  to  universal 
conqnpst  over  tho  fair,  was  oriyr ioally 
French,  and,  like  every  other  French 
foolery,  had  been  introduced  by  the 
courtiers  of  Charles  II.  That  wretch* 
ed  and  thoroughly  contemptible  king 
left  a  long  legacy  of  disgrace  to  Eng- 
lish manners.  Men  of  fashion  copy- 
ing his  scandalous  example,  were  proud 
qI  ^>^>A:^t^^  >^<«s\x  ^VASkQ)  and  tho 
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shame  of  tbe  unfortunate  objects  of 
their  iutrieues;  add  even  when  the 
actual  guilt  gradually  ceased  to  be 
reckoned  an  essential  to  high  life,  the 
coxcombry  of  the  day  made  its  pre- 
sumed influence  with  the  ladies  a  con- 
stant thettie;  of  course,  ninety-nine 
boastings  out  of  a  hundred  were  ab- 
solute falsehoods,  and  the  boasters 
irere  of>en  taken  to  task  with  equal 
justice  and  seyerlty.  But  the  incident 
which  we  are  about  to  mention,  wus  of 
a  lighter  kind.  Nash  and  a  friend, 
walking  on  the  <'  pantiles*'  at  Ton- 
bridge,  met  a  young  fop  of  fortune^ 
who  joined  them.  On  asking  him  how 
long  he  had  been  at  the  wells,  and 
what  company  was  there,  the  fup  re- 
plied, that  though  he  had  been  in  the 
town  a  month,  hd  had  seen  no  better 
company  than  lie  might  have  found 
at  a  Tyburn  ball. 

When  his  auditors  had  been  thus 
sufficiently  convinced  of  his  fashion, 
his  next  specimen  was  of  his  gallantry. 
*'  Look  there,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a 
lady,  passing  at  a  distance,  **  see  that 
gbddess  of  midnight — I  might  have 
run  away  with  her  round  the  world 
at  any  time  this  last  fortnight;  and 
see  that  other  one,**  pointing  to  an- 
other advancing  towards  the  group, 
**  showy  as  she  is,  it  is  not  a  week 
since  she  offered  roe  herself  and  her 
fortune.*'  Nash's  friend,  who  bad  ex- 
hibited much  impatience  during  the 
dialogue,  now  burst  furth  into  rage— 
**  Sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  know  these 
two  ladies  intimately.  As  to  the  former 
she  may  have  offered  to  run  away  With 
you,  for  any  thing  that  I  can  prove  to 
the  contrary ;  but  I  shall  ask  her ;  fur 
she  is  my  sinter,'*  The  boaster  now 
began  to  make  apologies,  and  said 
that*  ho  meant  the  other  lady.  **  No, 
sir,"  was  the  indignant  exclamation, 
*' there  I  know  you  arc  a  lying  rascal,  fur 
that  lady  came  into  Tonbridgo  only 
last  night,  and  she  is  my  wife. '  The 
gentleman  was  proceeding  to  cane  the 
pnppy,  when  Nash  interposed  and 
saved  his  shoulders ;  but  it  was  on  the 
condition  that  he  took  his  departure 
from  the  town  without  delay. 

Nash's  nature  was  remarkably  gen- 
erous, and  he  gave  away  large  sums 
fhom  the  impulse  of  the  momeut ; 
even  gaming  had  not  the  power  to 
render  him  selfish.  One  day,  as  he 
was  playing  at  picquet  for  a  stake  of 
L.200,  he  heard  a  Toico  behind  him. 


ctt  ofSdth, 


t«7 


in  a  Whispering  conf  eHatiob,  ^J^$ 
'<  HeAvcnftt  hoW  happjr  UTouId  that 
itabney  niakd  itae.**  Nash  tuhied  rotui j« 
recognised  the  whimperer  as  a  getatlis- 
man  of  brdketi  fdrtuiie ;  and  %imi!b^ 
the  montiy,  put  the  Wiible  lukn  tn'ttf 
bis  band,  adding,  *'  Go  hofbe  nbW» 
and  be  hapby !  ^^ 

His  public  itiflubnde.  ^nabltbg  hlkli 
to  uke  a  l^adirig  pakt  in  all  tekiters 
of  public  bdtiefActibn,  he  had  this  the- 
rit  (in  coniiihctlon  With  Dr  Olitet^) 
of  establishing  the  first  hdspitid  oft  a 
large  scale  in  ^ath.  As  thd  bnlV 
fbiid  Was  Tolunt&lry  subteription,  hu 
skill  in  human  nature  was  isoiiMAilUy 
employed  In  appealing  td  this  partes 
of  his  visiters.  Once  as  he  wad  walk- 
ing round  the  roofada.  With  his  bat  hx 
his  hand,  soliciting  subscriptidtift,  a 
duchess  entered,  more  ni6morabl6  for 
any  thing  thah  her  charity.  Fihdiilgf 
that  he  put  himself  expressly  Iti  Yant 
way,  and  being  unable  to  paftfl  mm  Un- 
observed, she  gave  him  a  pat  With  heir 
fan,  say  iiig, «' You  mnstput  do#n  a  trinb 
for  me,  Mr  Nash,  for  1  have  no  mdtte|r 
in  my  purse."  ''  With  pleasure,  tUa- 
dam, '  was  his  reply,  *' if  your  UHc^ 
will  tell  me  When  to  stop."  Aiid 
taking  a  handful  of  guineas  otit  of  his 

Eocket,  he  began  to  count  theih  into 
is  hat — "  One,  two,  three,  four* 
five"—"  Hold,  hold,  sir,**  cried  the 
duchess,  *<  consider  what  you  iH 
about"— «'  Consider  yoUi*  rank  and 
fortune,  madam,"  said  Nash,  and  con- 
tinued dropping  in  the  guineas — "  six 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten."  The  duchess 
now  grew  angry.  And  called  again  td 
him  to  stop — *'  Pray,  coiUpose  your- 
self, madam,*'  said  Nash  respectfully, 
*'  and  don't  interrupt  the  Work  of  cha- 
rity— eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  four- 
teen, fifteen"— « Here  her  Grace  actu- 
ally seized  his  hand.  "  Be  calnif 
madam,"  said  Nash,  going  oh  with 
his  performance,  *^  your  name  will  be 
Written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  on  the 
fVont  of  the  building,  madam, — six- 
teen, seventeen,  ei^teeii,  nineteen, 
twenty."  **  I  sha'h't  pay  a  farthing 
more,"  exclaimed  the  Duchess — 
'<  Charity  hides  a  multitude  of  sins," 
replied  Nash — "  twenty-one,  twenty* 
two,  twenty-three,  twenty- four,  tweii« 
ty^five."  The  lady  now  seemed  to 
be  exhausted  with  vexation,  and  about 
to  faint,  exclaiming, — **  Nash,  1  protest 
you  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits,  I 
fihall  die  1"    «'  Madam^"  said  the  im- 
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die  with  doing  good.  And  if  you 
do,  you  will  be  the  better  for  it."  He 
was  about  to  proceed,  when,  perceiv- 
ing her  real  perturbation,  he  stopped, 
and  compromised  for  thirty  guineas. 

It  is  due  to  the  liberality  of  the 
lady  to  state,  that  having  sat  down  to 
cards,  and  won  some  money,  she  call- 
ed Nash  over  to  her,  and  saying,  that 
to  show  '<  she  made  friends  with  him, 
though  he  was  such  a  fool,  she  gave 
him  ten  guineas  more  for  his  charity," 
insisting,  however,  that  neither  her 
name  nor  her  donation  should  be 
mentioned, 

Bath  was  now  in  its  glory ;  princes 
came  to  its  waters,  and  Nash  acknow- 
ledged   the   compliment  with    regal 

liberality.     On  the  convalescence  of    have  had  snuff-boxes  enough  to  supply 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  after  trying     a  small  warehouse. 


FftKOEMCK,   Prince  of   Wales, 

And  his  Royal  CoDSort, 

In.  the  year  1738, 

This  Obelisk  is  erected  hy 

Richard  Nash,  Esq. 

Every  thing  in  Nash's  career  was 
either  trifling  or  odd,  and  sometimes 
both.  At  this  time  he  became  sud- 
denly rich  in  snuff-boxes.  The  Prince 
of  Orange,  in  return  for  bis  attention?, 
had  given  him  a  snuff-box  set  with 
jewels.  The  Prince  of  Wales  gave 
bim  a  large  gold  enamelled  snuff-box. 
Some  of  the  higher  nobility  followed 
the  example  of  the  princes.  The 
fashion  was  followed,  until  it  became 
the  general  mode  of  returning  his 
civilities.     He  was  said  at  one  time  to 


the  wonder-working  spring,  Nash 
signalized  the  event  by  an  obelisk 
thirty  feet  high.  In  1738,  four  years 
after,  the  Prince  of  Wales*  visit  was 
signalized  by  a  similar  memorial,  but  of    the  bust  of  Newton  on  one  side  and 


But  his  honours  had  not  yet  reached 
their  height.  His  picture  was  painted 
at  full  length,  by  order  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  placed  in  the  ball-room,  with 


double  the  height  perhaps,  in  proof 
of  double  reverence ;  and  to  make  the 
monument  complete,  Nash  applied  to 
Pope  for  an  inscription.  The  poet's 
letter  is  sufficiently  discontented. 

"  Sir, — I  have  received  yours,  and 
thank  your  partiality  in  my  favour. 
You  say  words  cannot  express  the 
gratitude  you  feel  for  the  favour  of 
his  Royal  Highness,  and  yet  you 
would  have  me  express  what  you  feel, 
and  in  a  few  words.  I  own  myself 
unequal  to  the  task ;  for,  even  grant- 
ing it  possible  to  express  an  inexpres- 
sible idea,  I  am  the  worst  person  you 
could  have  pitched  upon  for  this  pur- 
pose, who  have  received  so  few  fa- 
vours from  the  great  myself,  that  I 
am  utterly  unacquained  with  what 
kind  of  thanks  they  like  best.  Whe- 
ther the  P most  loves  poetry  or 

prose,  I  protest  I  do  not  know ;  but 
this  I  dare  venture  to  affirm,  that  you 
can  give  him  as  much  satisfaction  in 
either  as  I  can. — I  am,  sir,  your  most 
affectionate  servant, 

A.  Pope." 

However,  on  a  second  application,  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  make  the  experi- 
ment ;  but  the  inscription  was  in  prose, 
and  sufficiently  commonplace  :— 

In  memory  of  hoitours  bestowed. 
And  in  gratitude  for  benefits  conferred,  on 

this  city, 


Pope  on  the  other.  This  instance  of 
corporate  zeal,  however,  was  too  open 
to  ridicule  to  escape;  and  the  witty 
Lord  Chesterfield  expressed  the  feel- 
ing of  the  public  with  equal  pleasantry 
and  pungency : — 

"  Immortal  Newton  never  spoke 
More  truth  than  here  youMl  find ; 
Nor  Pope  himself  eVr  penn'd  a  joke 
Severer  on  mankind. 


<< 


The  picture  placed  these  busts  between 

Gives  satire  all  its  strength  ; 
Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen. 

But  Folly  at  full  length." 

Yet  these  sarcasms  did  not  prevent 
the  painting  of  another  portrait  for 
another  ball-room,  and  even  the  erec- 
tion of  his  statue  in  the  pump-room. 
But  Nash  was  one  of  the  last  who 
could  deserve  the  name  of  fool.  His 
business  might  he  folly ;  but  be  pur- 
sued it  with  a  sagacity  which  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  un- 
rivalled and  alone.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  absurd  to  speak  of  such 
qualities  as  entitling  any  man  to  fame; 
but  their  results  were  unquestionably 
important,  in  giving  employment  to 
tho  inhabitants  of  a  rising  city;  in 
making  the  pleasures  of  a  large  popu- 
lation consistent  with  general  order ; 
in  contributing  to  polish  the  native 
virtues  of  the  English  cbaracter,  by 
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the  graces*  without  tlie  grosser  cor-  lishman  and  his  family  fly  from  France* 
niptions*  of  continental  life ;  and  in  if  they  conld  obtain  their  objects  with 
attaching  Englishmen  to  their  own  equal  advantage  in  England, 
country,  by  harmlessly  providing  at  Slight  as  all  subjects  connected  with 
homo  those  social  indulgences  which  amusement  may  seem,  the  topic  be- 
so  many  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  comes  a  serious  one  when  the  results 
seeking  abroad,  with  equal  injury  to  are  the  demoralization  of  public  mo- 
their  fortunes,  their  morals,  and  their  rals*  and  the  waste  of  millions  of  na- 
patriotism.  We  are  strongly  inclined  tional  money.  The  question  is,  can 
to  think,  that  if  another  Nash  could  the  former  orderly  arrangements  be 
now  be  found,  he  would  be  as  valu-  revived.  It  is  altogether  our  opin- 
able  a  discovery  as  any  that  the  age  ion  that  they  coulcL  They  are  now 
is  likely  to  make ;  and  that  whoever  decaying  in  every  quarter ;  in  our 
shall,  like  him,  invent  a  new  means  of  watering-places  they  have  sunk  into 
giving  the  public  a  taste  for  pleasure  almost  total  neglect ;  a  miserable  cir- 
at  once  rational  and  general ;  of  teach-  culating  library,  chiefly  frequented  as 
ing  them  the  importance  of  discipline  a  morning  lounge  for  the  readers  of 
even  in  their  relaxations ;  of  making  the  newspapers,  is  generally  the  entire 
even  pleasure  conducive  to  health  ;  provision  for  the  public.  In  some  of 
and,  by  providing  us  in  our  own  country  those  places  a  theatre  exists;  but  its 
with  all  that  the  Continent  can  ofiPer,  attendance  is  meagre,  and,  by  conse- 
giving  the  English  gentleman  a  new  quence,  its  performances  are  periodi- 
reason  for  honouring  his  own  country  cal  and  miserable.  An  occasional 
as  it  deserves,  would  much  more  de-  concert  by  some  struggling  and  strag- 
serve  to  be  honoured  than  laughed  at,  gling  troop  of  musicians,  feebly  varies 
and  to  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor  the  monotony ;  and  in  general,  even 
than  a  mere  manager  of  ball-rooms,  the  ball-rooms  scarcely  pay  the  ex- 
Public  amusements  have  declined  in  pcnses  of  the  lights  and  orchestra. 
England,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  Yet  the  public  have  the  same  tastes* 
our  nobUity  fly  to  Paris,  the  German  for  rational  indulgence  at  least,  which 
Spas,  and  Naples.  The  expenditure  they  had  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
of  these  absentees  is  probably  not  less  the  complaint  is  universal  of  the  in- 
than  ten  millions  of  pounds  sterling  tolerable  dulness  of  every  thing  where 
a-year.  The  littlo  French  towns  are  they  came  expressly  to  enjoy  their 
filled  with  the  humbler  ranks  of  our  hours  of  leisure, 
countrymen,  some  for  cheapness  of  The  reasons  of  this  decay  are  two- 
living,  some  for  the  easier  means  of  fold — want  of  management,  and  want 
education,  but  many  for  mere  want  of  of  money  in  the  hands  of,the  manager., 
ingenious  amusement  at  home.  Bou-  One  of  Nash's  first  regulations  was,  - 
logne  is  an  English  colony,  Dieppe  b  that  every  head  of  a  family,  and,  in 
living  on  English  money,  and  half  the  general,  every  person  coming  to  Bath 
villages  accessible  by  a  steam-boat,  for  the  season,  should  regard  it  as  a 
are  growing  from  groups  of  huts  iuto  matter  of  obligation  to  subscribe  to  aU 
towns.  All  this  tide  of  wealth  might  the  amusements  which  he  had  estab- 
be  turned  into  the  bosom  of  our  own  lished.  It  was  distinctly  understood 
country,  by  the  adoption  of  the  same  that  those  who  were  not  prepared  to 
principles  in  which  Bath  rose  from  pay  their  contribution  had  no  business 
the  village  whidh  Nash  found  it,  into  to  be  there.  They  might  look  for 
the  beautiful  city  which  it  is  at  this  pleasure  any  where  else,  but  to  Bath 
day.  they  had  no  right  to  come,  while  they 
There  must,  of  course,  be  some  chose  to  shrink  from  giving  their  share 
modifications  of  their  practice,  suitable  of  the  only  means  by  which  Bath 
to  the  change  of  time ;  but  there  can  could  be  made  the  resort  of  the  fashion- 
be  no  charm  in  'the  dirt,  the  discern-  able  and  pleasant  world.  All  this  was 
fort,  and  the  meanness  of  foreign  life  perfectly  fair :  and  all  this  was  so  per- 
— no  gratification  in  the  insolence,  the  fectly  understood,  that  the  whole  round 
frauds,  and  the  perpetual  antipathy  of  of  tbo  public  amusements  was  amply 
foreigners  to  our  name — and  no  gain  sustained  by  the  public  subscription, 
to  either  parents  or  children  in  the  No  fashionable  beggar,  no  crafty  bar- « 
examples  of  heartless  dissipation,  open  gainer  for  amusement  at  the  expense 
impurity,  and  ostentatious  irreligion,  of  others,  no  pitiful  pretender  to  good 
altogether  sufficient  to  make  the  Eng-  society,  was  suffered  to  ^^^^  ^3^i 
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T«ntagM  of  tUi  animated  and  delight-  there  are  few  eren  of  the  bigheit  no- 
ftd  plae%  hy  paying  a  few  ihillingi  for  bility  who  would  decline  the  office  of 
hit  penonal  admisaiou  to  the  concertt  thus  directingy  proteetingt  and  refining 
or  the  hallj  and  then  making  his  beg-  the  public  pleasures.  We  see  them 
garly  escape.  The  season  must  not  coming  forward  in  the  moat  trouble- 
be  left  to  depend  upon  these  shabbi-  somo  and  responsible  situations  of 
loesses;  and  tfiosewho  attempted  to  country  life;  magistrates,  grand  juron, 
practise  them  were  instantly  shamed,  lieutenants,  parliamentary  representa^ 
But  this  could  not  be  effected  with-  tivesa  presidents  of  county  meetings; 
out  authoritja  and  here  was  shown  and  they  have  only  to  see  their  way 
the  Talue  of  effective  management,  in  this  now,  and  we  will  say  impor- 
Nash  was  a  dictator«from  whose  power  tant  occupation,  to  adopt  it  with  the 
^0  appeal  was  suffered.  His  charac-  same  activity  and  tho  same  effect. 
ter  apd  personal  inQuence  gave  him  a  Let  the  experiment  but  be  fairly  made 
power  01  decision,  which  none»  whether  in  any  one  watering-place,  and  we  have 
inhabitant  or  visiter,  could  venture  to  no  duubt  that  the  change  would  be 
resist.  **  Master  of  the  ceremonies,"  found  beneficial.  We  by  no  means 
in  fact,  conveys  an  imperfect  con-  desire  to  see  an  carl  or  a  duke  per- 
ception of  his  real  uses  and  powers,  forming  the  punctilios  of  a  quadrille 
He  was  general  mai^ager  of  establish-  party,  or  doing  any  other  thing  which 
menta  on  which  depended  the  pros-  can  have  the  appearance  of  triflicg. 
perity  of  a  rising  city,  the  legitimate  He  can  easily  appoint  those  who  are  fit 
pleasures  of  the  whole  nobility  and  for  such  purposes.  But  let  him  be  the 
gentry  of  Euglands  and  no  small  part  general  authority  to  be  appealed  to ; 
of  the  grace  and  civilization  of  the  the  director,  though  he  may  not  be 
empire.  The  modern  error  lies  in  present  at  either  ball  or  coo  cert,  and 
forgetting  the  true  nature  of  his  oflHoe,  we  shall  soon  see  the  watering-place 
and  choosing  some  individual»  merely  relieved  from  its  monotony.  Every 
of  obliging  manners  and  respectable  one  should  be  informed  that  they 
conduct,   some    half-p^   officer,  or  should   subscribe  to   the  establi^hea 


private  gentleman,  who  makes  an  in- 
terest among  the  subscribers  for  the 
season.  The  consequence  is,  that  he 
has  virtually  no  authority  at  alU  and 
that  his  actual  employment  degeue* 
rates  into  leaving  his  card  at  the  door 
of  every  new  arrival  and  handing  up 
partners  to  young  ladies  at  balls  ;  his 
personal  income  being  derived  from 
pall  tickets,  like  a  dancing-master,  or 
iJrom  a  subscription  book  at  the  libra- 
ries, like  **  a  widow  with  twenty  chil- 
dren,'* or  a  pauper  on  her  way  to  her 
parish. 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  ought 
to  be,  on  the  contrary,  the  gentleman 
of  the  highest  rank  and  fortune  in  the 
town  or  its  neighbourhood.  Of  course, 
not  condescending  either  to  go  through 
the  mere  routine  of  ball-rooms,  which 
might  be  perfectly  well  intrusted  to 
his  subordinates,  nor  stooping  to  the 
uneomfprtable  emoluments  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  pockets  of  tho  visiters ; 
hut  by  his  acknowledged  authority 
enforcing  regulations  which  in  the 
bands  of  inferiors  must  be  laughed  at 
and  evaded,  and  demanding  general 
obedience,  as  evidently  having  no 
other  object  in  view  than  the  general 
^ratiflcatioQ  of  tho  communUy.  V<fe 
B4Tf  qo  doubt  that,  on  such  cond\i\oi\« 


amusements — private  parties  should  be 
prohibited,  as  injurious  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  place.  Women  of  rank 
should  be  made  directors  of  the  various 
concerts  and  balls,  &c.,  and  the  mag[l- 
stratcs  and  principal  inhabitants,  as  in 
Bath  of  old  time,  feeling  their  natural 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  town, 
should  be  consulted  to  give  their  aid 
in  sustaining  the  regulations.  From 
those  arrangements,  still  moro  inter- 
esting advantages  might  naturally 
grow.  Schools  of  the  highest  order, 
and  on  tho  most  extensive  scale,  might 
be  formed  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  nobility  themselves,  giving  a  more 
complete^  more  moral,  and  more  accom- 
plished education,  than  they  can  ever 
obtain  in  foreign  countries.  The  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  headsof  families 
would  give  a  security  for  their  con- 
duct and  a  stimulus  to  their  progress; 
and  from  this  obvious  and  easy  schema 
might  arise  a  vast  and  most  v^^luable 
improvement  in  the  riijing  generation. 
Nash^s  career  at  length  dr^w  to  its 
close.  In  enumerating  his  merits,  we 
have  observed  how  fatally  they  were 
counteracted  by  gaming ;  a  vice  which, 
though  adopted  originally  as  a  matter 
o^Tf^N«vv\3A  vw  hi^  days  of  poverty,  and 
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fashion,  prodaced  its  natural  effect  on 
him»  as  on  all  othersy  in  humiliatini|^ 
his  character,  and  finally  overthrowing' 
his  prosperity.  He  gradually  grew 
pcevishy  and  exercised  his  petulance 
until  he  became  unpopular.  Con- 
temptuous expressions  were  used  to 
hiiDt  which  he  was  obliged  to  bear. 

Ho  was  one  day  coin])lainin.sr  to  the 
celebrated  Lord  Chcstcriiold  of  his  ill 
luck.  "  Would  you  think  it,  my 
Lord,"  said  he,  "  that  b — ch  fortune 
Idst  night  tricked  me  out  of  «£6()0  y 
"  Why,  Nash,"  said  his  Lordiihip, 
with  less  amenity  than  was  his  custom, 
*'  I  don^t  wonder  at  your  losing  mo- 
ney :  hut  all  the  world  is  surprised 
where  r/ou  gtt  it  to  /o«^." 

Dr  Clarke,  the  metaphysician,  was 
one  day  conversing  with  Locke  and 
some  othpr  friends  in  the  pump-room, 
and  laughing  on  some  subject  of  the 
day.  Nash's  chariot  happened  to  draw 
up  to  the  door.  "  Boys,  boys,"  cried 
the  philosopher, ''  let  us  now  be  grave, 
for  here  U  a  fool  coming."  The  sar- 
casm, of  course,  sp(*ediiy  reached  his 
oar  as  it  ran  the  roimd  of  Dath  ;  but  it 
was  endured  in  silence — no  doubt  a 
painful  silence. 

We  feel  a  natural  reluctance  In  men- 
tioning the  vexations  which  began  to 
cloud  his  old  age.  Attempts  were 
made  to  drive  him  from  his  office. 
Anonymous  letters  were  written  to  the 
nobility  by  mean  pretenders  to  the 
mastership  of  the  ceremonies. 

The  sectarian  enthusiasm,  which 
then  began  to  rave  round  England, 
could  not  pass  by  a  subject  for  invec- 
tive, at  once  so  prominent  and  so  help- 
loss  ;  and  these  arc  some  specimens  of 
the  language  in  which  it  administered 
advice  to  a  man  of  eighty-six  years: — 

"  You  are  as  odious  to  God  as  a  cor- 
mpt  carcass  that  lies  putrlfying  in  the 
churchyard. 
►  •*  You  are  as  far  from  endeavouring 
after  salvation,  or  restorini;  yourself  to 
the  divine  favour,  as  a  heap  of  dry 
bones  nailed  up  in  a  cofhn. 

"  Think  upon  this,  if  you  have  any 
inclination  to  escape  tlic  tiro  that  will 
never  be  quenched.  Would  you  bo 
rescued  from  the  fury  and  tierce  anger 
of  God  ?  Would  you  be  delivered 
from  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  inces- 
sant gnashing  of  teeth  ? 

"  If  you  do  not  remedy  iu  some  de- 
gree  the  evils   that   yon   have  sen( 
abroad,  wretched  will  you  be,  above 
a//  men,  to  eternity.     God's  jealousy, 


like  a  consuming  flame,  will  smoke 
against  you,  as  you  yourself  will  see^ 
in  that  liay  when  the  mountains  shall 
quake,  and  the  hills  shall  melt,  and 
the  earth  be  burnt  up  at  his  presence.*' 

It  was  in  this  tender  language  that 
the  new  religionists  of  the  time,  aban« 
dotting  at  ouco  the  name  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  of  England,  at- 
tempted to  rfieut  what  they  foolishly 
called  a  revival  of  Christianity  in  the 
land.  Such  language  might  excite 
revenge,  though  it  could  never  give 
birth  to  repentance.  It  was  folly  en* 
tering  on  a  crusade  against  folly; 
ignorance  of  scripture  pretending  to 
enlighten  ignorance  of  the  world;  the 
passion  of  proselytism,  with  equal 
vanity  and  equal  presumption,  assail- 
ing the  passion  for  pleasure.  Can  we 
wonder  that  it  failed  of  conviction ; 
that  where  its  terrors  influenced  one 
mind,  its  extravagance  shook  the  be- 
lief of  thousands ;  and  that,  after  mak- 
ing some  mad,  and  many  infidel,  the 
blaze  of  enthusiasm  sank  down  like  a 
fire  fed  only  by  thorns,  and  is  now 
traceable  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  by 
little  more  than  its  ashes  ?  At  length 
the  final  hour  came  to  Nash,  as  it 
comes  to  all,  and  after  a  year  of  in- 
creasing debility,  he  died  at  his  house 
in  St  John's  Court,  Bath,  on  the  12th 
of  February  1701,  aged  87  years. 

The  corporation  of  Bath  exhibited 
their  feeling  of  his  public  services  by 
a  funeral  at  their  expense.  His  re- 
mains were  conveyed  to  the  Abbey 
church  with  all  solemnity,  the  charity 
children  leading  the  way,  followed  by 
the  city  nmsic — clergymen  preceding 
the  coffin,  and  the  pall  supported  by 
the  senior  aldermen — the  masters  of 
the  assembly  rooms  and  beadles  of 
the  Bath  hospital  following — the  pro- 
cession being  closed  by  the  still  more 
expres$ivo  train  of  the  ifiultitudes  of 
patients  who  had  from  time  to  time 
received  the  benefits  of  that  noble  in- 
stitution. He  left  nothing  behind  him 
but  a  small  library,  and  some  trinkets 
and  some  snufi-boxes  which  had  been 
given  him  by  distinguished  persons.' 
His  fortune  was  all  gone ;  the  neces* 
sities  of  his  latter  years  had  swallowed 
up  his  income,  and  among  his  chief 
resources  was  an  allowance  of  ten 
guineas  a  month  made  to  him  by  the 
corporation. 
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his  decease ;  some  splenetic,  but  the  He  kept  the  gentlemen  in  order 


majority  marking  the  true  lines  of  bis 
conduct,  and  giving  bim  credit  for  his 
actual  services.  A  long  epitaph  by 
his  old  friend  Dr  Oliver  of  fiatb,  de- 
tailed bis  merits  with  force,  and  yet 
admitted  bis  errors  with  fidelity.  A 
fragment  of  it  says — 

His  dominion  was  not 

Over  the  servility  of  the  vulgar, 

Bat  over  the  pride  of  the  opulent ! 

By  the  force  of  genius 

He  erected  the  City  of  Bath 

Into  a  Province  of  Pleasure, 

And  became,  by  univerMl  consent, 

Its  Legislator  and  Ruler. 

He  planned,  improved,  and  regulated 

All  the  amusements  of  the  place. 

His  fundamental  law  was  Good  Breeding. 

**  HOLD  8ACRK0  DEC'EKCT  AND  DECOEUH  !'' 

Was  his  constant  maxim. 
None,  however  exalted  by  beauty, 
Blood,  titles,  or  riches. 
Could  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  it  unpun- 
ished. 


By  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  swords 

He  kept  the  ladies  in  good  humour 

By  ordaining  scandal  to  be  the  msriL 

Of  a  foolish  bead  and  a  malicious  heart. 

Thus  establiahing  his  government 

On  pillars  of  honour  and  politeness, 

He  maintained  it  for  half  a  century 

With  reputation,  honour,  and  undispuied 

amhority. 

An  epitaph  by  Dr  King,  in  elo. 
quent  Latinity,  thus  closed  bis  pane- 
gyric. 

Talem  virum,  tantamque,  ademptom 

Lugeant  Musse,  Chariteeqae : 

Lugeant  Veneres,  Cupidinesque : 

Lugeant  omoes  juvenum  et  Dymphtfnm 

Chori! 

Tu  vero,  O  Bathokia  1 

Ne  cesses  tuum  lugere 

Principem,  piseceptorem,  amiciun: 

Patronum, 

lieu,  nunquam  posthac 

Habitura  parem ! 


WHIG  AND  TORY. 


A  METRICAL  MEDITATION. 

The  Tories  once  ruled  with  resistless  command. 

By  their  enemies  envied  in  vain  ; 
We  were  powerful  and  peaceful  by  sea  and  by  land. 
And  the  Law  held  the  reins  with  a  resolute  baud. 

The  headstrong  and  hot  to  restrain. 

But  a  neighbour  display*d  her  three  vain-glorious  days. 

And  wo  borrow'd  a  leaf  from  her  book : 
She  discarded  a  King  his  old  rival  to  ruse. 
While  we,  who  proceed  by  less  violent  ways. 

Were  content  with  displacing  a  Duke. 

'Twas  echo'd  on  hustings,  in  hall,  and  in  bower, 
**  Too  long  we've  been  slaves  to  the  Crown  : " 
The  PEOPLE,  tho  source  of  legitimate  power. 
In  bumpers  was  pledged,  though  tho  wine  might  be  sour, 
As  the  toast  that  alone  would  go  down. 

* 

Tho  Whigs — for  such  mischief  was  ever  their  forte— 

With  the  loudest  thus  clamour*d  and  cried  : 
We  have  seen  them  since  then  find  a  refuge  at  Court, 
And  in  petticoat  patronage  seek  the  support 
Which  their  idol,  the  people,  denied. 

Eveu  loyalty  once  was  a  standing  Whig  jest ; 

Peter  Pindar  and  Moot©  were  admired  : 
Tho  monarch — for  %o  h^a  VV^  m^iC\m  ^x^\<i^^\— 
Was  merely  a  magYftttate  on^t  \Xi^  t^^t* 

Though  a  WUle  mote  noXA^  ^VCxtfi^. 
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The  doctrines  that  then  they  exalted  to  own^ 

Now  quietlj  sleep  on  their  shelves ; 
The  chivalrous  Whigs  close  encircle  the  throne. 
And  of  loyalty's  name  so  enamour'd  are  grown. 

They'll  allow  it  to  none  but  themselves. 

*'  Opinion  is  fettcr'd,"  so  ran  the  Whig  tale, 

*'  And  discussion  cut  short  by  the  sword :" 
But  the  same  school  of  logic  seems  still  to  prevail, 
If  the  Newport  affray,  and  the  Chartists  in  jail. 

Any  proof  on  the  point  can  afford. 

**  These  Tory  eomiptionists,  when  will  they  cease 

Their  assaults  on  the  popular  purse?" 
Ten  years  of  Whig  power,  in  the  middle  of  peace, 
Show  our  revenues  dwindle,  our  burdens  increase  ; 

Pray,  what  could  a  Tory  do  worse  ? 

Of  Tory  ambition,  though  much  has  been  said. 

There  are  those  who  can  match  it  at  least : 
Hear  the  Board  of  Control,  with  some  wine  in  its  head  I 
You  would  think  it  was  Bacchus,  by  liquor  misled. 

To  commence  a  new  march  on  the  East. 

If  a  Tory  would  hazard  tho  horrors  of  war 

In  his  zeal  for  the  balance  of  power. 
Here  too,  it  appears,  things  are  much  on  a  par ; 
We're  as  busily  leagued  with  our  old  friend  the  Czar, 

As  if  Castlereagh  lived  at  thb  hour. 

Go  on,  my  good  friends.    If  this  line  you  pursue. 

And  no  accident  blows  up  your  train, 
We  may  read,  some  day  soon,  in  tho  Yellow  and  Blue, 
The  eulogiums  bestowed  on  a  Whig  Waterloo, 

Which  the  Tory  one  failed  to  obtain. 

The  delusion  is  ended,  and  homage  is  done 

To  the  precepts  we  loved  to  embrace : 
The  Whigs,  when  their  round  of  vagaries  is  run. 
Come  back  to  the  coarse  which  their  betters  begun — 

Such  a  proselyte-maker  is  place ! 


ONE   QUARTER  MORE. 
A  NEW  SONG, 

be  Sung  with  great  applause  at  an  approaching  Cabinet  Entertainment, 

Air,—"  One  Bottle  More.'* 

1. 
Assist  me,  ye  lads,  who  our  festival  grace. 
To  sing  of  tho  shifts  that  have  kept  us  iu  place ; 
Where  public  delusion  first  open'd  the  door. 
And  luck  more  than  merit  gives  one  quarter  more« 
One  quarter  more,  one  quaxlet  moT«» 
The  deviTs  own  luck  gives  us  one  qvxatlet  mote.  * 
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2. 
The  Tories  full  often  look  knowingy  and  «ty» 
*'  All's  up  with  tbem  oow ;  Uiey  can*!  !!▼•  oat  tha  d^y.** 
But  althoug^h  not  to  firm  on  our  pins  as  beforot 
We  always  reTi?e  to  bare  one  quarter  more*- 

One  quarter  more*  one  quarter  more» 
We  always  reviTO  to  h^ve  one  quarter  more. 

8. 
When  William  dismissM  nst  in  manner  so  gmS^ 
I  fairly  confe:*s  things  weregloomy  enough  ; 
But  our  Irish  alliauce  laid  reel  on  the  floor. 
And  the  whack  from  Shilelah  brought  ais  qnarteci  more. 

Six  quarters  pjipre*  six  quarters  more. 
The  whack  from  Shiielab  brought  ftix  quarters  o^oiv. 

4. 
A!;ain  it  was  thought  we  must  soon  cut  our  sdck. 
When  our  worthy  old  master  just  died  in  the  nick. 
The  gracious  Victoria  the  sceptre  then  bore, 
Aod  her  name  of  itself  was  worth  five  quarters  more. 

Fife  quarters  mor^,  five  quarters  more. 
The  Queen's  name  alone  was  worth  tive  quarters  more. 

5. 
But  finding  the  public  disgust  now  complete, 
W^e  wisely  determined  to  sham  a  retreat ; 
We  retired  from  the  stage,  but  the  Queen  cried  encore* 
And  we  could  not  resist  her  for  one  quarter  more. 

One  quarter  more,  one  quarter  more. 
We  could  not  resist  her  for  one  quarter  more. 

C. 
Since  then  we've  met  danger  in  many  a  shape. 
But  fortune  still  furnishM  some  means  of  escape  ; 
The  Marriage  came  timely  our  hopes  to  restore. 
And  the  birth  of  a  boy  may  give  some  quarters  more. 
Some  quarters  more,  some  quarters  more> 
The  birth  of  a  boy  will  ^ive  some  quarters  more. 

7. 
Out  of  proper  respect  to  so  princely  a  youth, 
They  can  scarce  turn  us  out  till  he  cuts  his  first  tooth  ; 
We  may  even  hold  on  till  he's  breech'd  about  four— 
"  Wiiich  will  give  us,"  quoth  Baring,  "sixteen  quarters  more.** 

Sixteen  quarters  more,  sixteen  quarters  more, 
Which  will  give  us,  quoth  Baring,  sixteen  quarters  more. 

8. 
If  a  girl  shall  come  first,  they  must  still  let  us  stay. 
Till  a  boy  be  produced  on  some  more  distant  4ay  : 
Let  us  hope  there  are  plenty  of  princes  in  store. 
And  that  each  royal  infant  gives  one  quarter  more. 

OVie  quarter  roore,  one  quarter  more. 
That  each  royal  infant  gives  one  quarter  more. 

9. 
Thus  deaths,  births,  and  marriages  help  us  along, 
Which  brings  me  at  \a%t  to  the  end  of  my  song. 
May  our  Cabinet  Wve  \A\\\tT©aR\v^%>^x«^%^^\^, 
And  its  last  c\^\ng  ae<ien\a\jc— >^  otk^^^%tV«t  xassr^r 

One  Quaitw  moxe,  ^w^  ^%x\,v6  tsv^\«> 
Its  last  aying  word*  ^\v;v\\^^  *•  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
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TQE  BBAUTT  DRAUGHT. 
Chaptir  I. 


jAquELiKE  Triquet  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  proprieiaire,  or  owner,  of  a 
very  small  farniy  near  a  village  in  the 
Boiirbonnoif>  the  real  name  of  which 
it  Height  be  dangerous  to  state,  for 
reasons  that  will  be  apparent  to  such 
of  our  fair  readers  as  may  condescend 
patiently  to  toil  through  what  is  to  fol- 
low.  Let  it  therefore  be  called,  af- 
ter the  patron  saint  of  France,  St 
Denis. 

Jaqueline,  our  heroine,  was  about 
the  middle  height  of  her  sex*  but  had 
th^  appearance  of  being  somewhat 
shorter,  in  consequence  of  the  rather 
masculine  breadth  of  her  frame  and 
vigorous  "  developement  *'  of  muscle. 
These  were,  however,  great  advan- 
tages to  one  compelled  to  live  a  life  of 
labour,  and  to  associate  with  persons 
of  a  class  not  particularly  celebrated 
for  delicacy  of  manners  or  feeling; 
and  of  these  advantages  Juqueline 
evinced  that  she  was  perfectly  aware, 
by  frequently  asserting  that  she  was 
'*  not  afraid  of  any  man.** 

Her  other  personal  qualifications 
were  a  compact,  round,  good-humour- 
ed-looking countenance,  with  two  very 
bright  black  useful  eyes,  which  had 
an  odd  way  of  trying  to  look  at  each 
other — a  propensity  that,  if  not  over 
violent,  has  been  prouimnced  exceed- 
ingly attractive  by  many  connoisseurs 
of  beauty.  But,  alas  I  Jaqueiine  was 
no  beauty,  whatever  she  might  have 
been  in  early  youth  ;  for  that  dreadful 
enemy  of  fair  faces,  the  small-pox,  had 
aUaekod  her  in  his  angry  mood,  and 
aadly  di^Hgured  every  charm  save  that 
over  which  even  he  hath  no  power,  the 
all-pleasing  expression  of  good-hu- 
mour. So  that  remained  for  Jaqueiine ; 
and  not  that  alone.  Not  merely  was  the 
cheerful  outward  sign  upon  her  home- 
ly sunburnt  counteuance,  but  the  bless- 
ed reality  was  within ;  and  there  was 
not  a  merrier,  more  industrious,  nor 
lighter- hearted  lass  in  the  whole  conH' 
mune.  Artless,  simple,  and  kind  to 
all,  she  was  a  general  favourite ;  and 
with  general  favour  she  remained  ap- 

garently  quite  content,  till  certain  of 
er  younger  companions  got  married, 
and  then  she  felt  ooes^sionally  dull-^ 
she  knew  not  why. 


**  It  is  not  that  I  envy  them,  I  am 
sure,"  said  she  to  herself  in  one  of  her 
musing  fits ;  '*  no — I  rejoice  in  their 
happiness.  If  Francbette  had  not 
married  Jean  Clement,  I  am  sure  I 
never  should,  even  if  he  had  asked  me, 
which  he  never  did.  And  then  Jaques 
Koget,  and  Pierre  Dupin,  and  Phi- 
lippe Chamol — bless  them  all,  and  their 
wives  too,  I  say !  I  wish  them  happy  ; 
I'm  sure  I  do.  I  don*t  envy  them ; 
I'm  sure  I  don*t.  And  yet — yet — I 
can't  think  what's  the  matter  with 
mel" 

Poor  Jaqueline^s  was  no  very  un« 
common  case.  She  was  not  in  love 
with  any  particular  person.  Her  heart 
was  her  own,  and  a  good  warm  heart 
it  was,  and  she  felt  conscious  that  it 
was  well  worth  somebody's  winning ; 
therefore  it  is  no  marvel,  that  at  last 
sho  breathed  a  secret  wish  that  some- 
body would  set  about  the  task  in  ear- 
nest. 

Such  was  the  state  of  her  feelings 
when  her  father,  who  was  a  widower, 
resolved  to  entrust  her  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  certain  affairs  in  the  way 
of  business  at  Moulins,  which  he  had 
hitherto  always  attended  to  person- 
ally. 

*<  The  change  will  do  you  good,  my 
child,"  said  he  ;  **  and  Madame  Mar- 
got  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,  if  it 
were  only  for  your  poor  dear  mother's 
sake,  rest  her  soul  I  She  always  asks 
after  you,  and  has  invited  me  to  bring 
you  with  me  a  thousand  times.  So  you 
may  be  sure  of  a  welcome  from  her. 
And  Nicolas  is  a  good  lad  too,  and 
has  managed  the  business  admirably 
since  his  father*8  death,  though  he  is 
such  a  lively  follow  that  one  could 
hardly  expect  it.  He'll  chsperon  you, 
and  do  the  aimable,  no  doubt.  So, 
vaU  I  never  fear.  And  if  yoiv  find 
yourself  happy  with  them,  and  Ma- 
dame presses  you  to  stay — why,  it*8 
only  August  now,  and  I  sha'n't  want 
you  home  till  the  vintage — so,  do  as 
you  like,  my  good  child ;  I  can  trust 
you." 

The  journey  to  Moulins  was  little 
more  than  teu  leagues ;  but  travelling 
in  the  oross-rQada  of  the  Bpurboqnois 
is  a  very  rough  and  t«dio^•  «fl«ir.  To 
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Jaqueline  it  appeared  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  her  life ;  and  as  she 
rode,  in  the  cool  of  a  Monday  morn- 
ing, upon  her  father's  nag,  to  a  neigh- 
houring  farmer's,  ahout  two  leagues 
on  her  way,  she  felt  half  inclined 
to  turn  back,  and  request  to  be  left  at 
home  in  quiet,  rather  than  go  on  to  be 
mingled  in  scenes  of  gayety,  wherein 
something  whispered  to  her  that  she 
was  not  likely  to  be  very  happy.  But 
the  congratulations  of  the  said  farmer's 
daughters,  who  all  declared  how  much 
they  envied  her,  and  how  delighted 
they  should  be  to  be  in  her  place,  to 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  added  the  in- 
vigorating effects  of  a  most  unroman- 
tic,  substantial  breakfast,  caused  a 
marvellous  change  in  her  feelings,  in- 
somuch that  she  appeared  the  merriest 
of  the  party,  as  they  walked  afterward 
to  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground,  from 
which  her  further  progress  on  foot  in- 
to the  high-road  might  be  clearly  in- 
dicated. There,  after  receiving  mi- 
nute instructions,  by  attending  to 
which  she  was  assured  that  it  was  im- 
possible she  could  mistake  her  way, 
she  took  leave  of  her  friends,  with  the 
feeling  that  she  was  about  to  be  launch- 
ed into  a  new  sort  of  world. 

The  sun  shone  brightly,  the  birds 
sang  merrily,  aud  ever  and  anon  a 
passing  breeze  rustled  cheerfully  the 
foliage  above  and  all  around,  as  Jaquo' 
line  stepped  lightly  on,  scarcely  en- 
cumbered by  her  not  yQvy  elegant  nor 
ponderous  bundle,  containing  much 
loss  than  the  fair  sex  usually  require 
when  going  on  a  visit.  But  this 
lightness  of  wardrobe  caused  the  not 
least  agreeable  of  her  anticipations,  as 
her  father  had  given  her  acarte blanche 
to  supply  its  defects  from  the  magasins 
of  Moulins,  stipulating  only  that,  in 
her  headgear,  there  should  be  no  de- 
viation from  the  established  costume 
of  their  ancestresses,  who,  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  had  worn,  or  ra- 
ther carried,  perched  forward  upon 
their  caps,  the  small,  boat-like,  dimi- 
nuti^ecrowned  hat  called  La  Fou* 
fjere. 

Now,  whether  she  had  been  think- 
ing   too  much  about  ho>f  her   new 
foughre  should  be  trimmed,  or  that  the 
plain  directions  of  her  friends  were  too 
perplexingly    miniite    to    be   borne 
clearly  in  memory,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  at  a  spot  where  a  single 
/bofpath  became  double,  &Vie  YiesviaXed 
wad  iooked  ronnd»  and  endea^out^d 


to  recollect.  There  was  no  one  near 
to  bias  her  choice  ;  so  she  decided  for 
herself,  and  took  the  left  path,  utter- 
ing the  self- comforting  ejaculation— > 
*'  I  am  sure  that  this  is  the  right.'* 
Therefore  she  walked  briskly  on,  till 
visited  by  unpleasant  misgivings  that 
her  steps  had  deviated  too  far  to  the 
left;  and  then  followed  doubt  npoa 
doubt,  fast  walking,  stopping,  hesita- 
tion, and  looking  about,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  till  it  became  too  evident 
that  she  had  contrived  to  do  that 
which  her  kind  friends  pronounced  to 
be  impossible.    She  had  lost  her  way. 

Now,  losing  one's  way  is  far  from 
agreeable,  even  to  common,  every- 
day people  ;  but  when  such  a  misfor- 
tune occurs  to  heroines,  it  is  a  much 
more  serious  piece  of  business,  inas- 
much as  their  blundering  always  ex- 
ercises an  evil  influence  over  the  wea- 
ther. No  matter  how  fine  and  cloud- 
less the  day  may  have  previously  been, 
no  sooner  is  a  heroine  bewildered,  and, 
amid  unknown  tracks,  compelled  to 
"  give  it  up"  as  a  too-puzzling  riddle, 
than  all  the  elements  combine  to  in- 
crease her  perplexity.  The  thunders 
incontinently  commence  growling 
over  her  head,  the  vivid  lightning 
flashes  all  around,  the  winds  blow  a 
hurricane,  and  down  comes  the  rain 
like  a  cataract.  The  moral  intended 
to  be  drawn  from  such  often- repeated 
.  disasters  probably  is,  that  young  It- 
dies  should  be  careful  of  their  foot- 
steps ;  for  certainly  the  elements  of  so- 
ciety are  not  less  pitiless  to  an  erring 
female,  than  are  those  of  nature  to- 
ward a  lost  heroine. 

Jaqueline's  predicament  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  which  is 
not  surprising,  as  the  sudden  and  vio- 
lent summer  storms  of  the  Bourbonnois 
are  proverbial.  However,  before  she 
was  quite  "wet  through,"  she  had  the 
heroine's  usual  good  luck  of  finding 
shelter  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  to 
which  she  was  guided  by  the  welcome 
sight  of  a  small  wreath  of  smoke,  as- 
cending from  a  corner  of  the  dilapi- 
dated building.  After  peeping  cau- 
tiously from  behind  the  open  folding- 
shutter  of  an  unglazed  window,  and 
ascertaining  the  sex  of  the  lonely  ten- 
ant,  sho  ventured  to  enter,  and  was 
most  kindly  welcomed  by  an  aged  wo- 
man, whose  bodily  infirmities  had,  in 
no  degree,  affected  the  oivans  of 
^^«^Odl.    %^  ^^^ii\inja  soon  had  the 
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she  bad  missed  her  way,  and  also  of 
heariDg  many  particulars  of  her  host- 
ess's life»  which  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  The  best  of  the  affair,  how- 
ever, was,  that  the  old  body  had  both 
tbo  means  and  the  inclination  to  make 
her  guest  comfortable.  There  was 
plenty  of  dry  wood  piled  up  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  and  it  was  not 
spared.  The  fire  crackled  and  blazed 
cheerfully ;  and  then  she  placed  cer- 
tain culinary  earthen  vessels  upon  and 
around  it,  and  at  the  end  of  a  string  in 
the  front  suspended  a  fowl,  over  the 
roasting  of  which  she  sate  down  to 
iratch  andtalk. 

The  rain  still  continued,  and  Jaqne- 
line  felt  grateful ;  therefore,  after  some 
little  necessary  attention  to  her  dress, 
she  thought  she  could  not  do  better 
than,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  to  make  her- 
self generally  useful."  So  she  bustled 
about,  and  evinced  a  knowledge  of  the 
menage  and  the  cuisine  that  raised  her 
greatly  in  the  estimation  of  her  enter- 
taiuer. 

The  wing  of  a  fowl,  and  une  petite 
goutte  of  wine,  in  a  tumbler  of  water, 
]s  the  usual  allowance  for  French  he- 
roines' How  far  Jaqueline  surpassed 
them  need  not  be  told ;  but,  by  the 
time  their  dinner  was  ended,  she  and 
the  ancient  dame  seemed  (^uite  upon 
the  footing  of  old  acquaintance. 

*'  Ah  !*'  continued  the  old  woman, 
(for  she  had  talked  continuously,) 
**  Ah  !  I  like  you,  my  good  girl.  I've 
taken  a  fancy  to  you ;  and,  when  I 
take  a  fancy  to  any  body,  I  can  do 
something — hem  !  '* 

«*  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me," 
said  Jaqueline,  **  very  kind  ;  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  not  be  un- 
grateful. You  must  come  and  pay 
me  a  visit  in  October,  at  the  vintage, 

and  then'* 

**  You'll  be  very  glad  to  sec  me," 
continued  the  old  woman.  "  That's 
what  you  mean  to  say,  I  know.  Well, 
well,  there's  time  enough  for  that; 
but — now,  now — tell  me  !  Isn*t  there 
any  thing  that  I  can  do  for  you  now  ? 
Haven't  you  some  wish  ?" 

**  Only  that  you  would  be  so  good 
as  to  show  me  the  way  to  the  Cock 
and  Bottle,  in  the  high-road,"  replied 
Jaqueline,  to  the  apparent  great 
amusement  of  tho  old  crone,  who 
cackled  immoderately  till  a  fit  of 
coughing  compelled  her  to  take  a  few 
more  sips  of  wine,  of  which  Jaqueline 
began  to  suspect  she  had  already  taken 
quite  enough. 


*'  Excuse  my  laughing,  my  child," 
said  she  at  length—"  but  really  your 
mistake  was  so  diverting.  I  meant  to 
talk  of  more  serious  things — of  your 
prospects  in  life — of  your  wishes  par- 
ticularly. Young  people  always  have 
wishes.  Ay  I  1  see  by  that  smile  that 
you  have.  There — that's  understood 
-—and  now  tell  me  what  it  is.*' 

Here  followed  a  long  confabulation, 
in  which  Jaqueline  revealed  all  the 
particulars  of  tier  birth,  parentage, 
and  education  ;  and  eventually  the  old 
body  wormed  out  of  her  the  secret 
that  she  did  really  wish  the  other  sex 
would  pay  her  somewhat  more  mark- 
ed attention. 

*'  But  can't  you  name  any  particu- 
lar one  whom  you  should  prefer?" 
was  the  next  question  ;  **  if  you  can, 
don't  be  afraid  to  tell  me.  No  one 
else  shall  know  it,  and  I'm  sure  I 
could  manage  it.   What's  his  name?" 

Jaqueline  replied  that  she  felt  no 
decided  preference  for  any  one,  and 
added  merrily,  **  Let  them  come  and 
oJOTer  themselves — that's  all  I  wish. 
No  matter  how  many  of  them.  It  will 
be  time  enough  then  for  me  to  make 
mi/  choice." 

**  Perhaps  you  might  find  that  diffi- 
cult if  they  were  very  numerous," 
observed  her  hostess.  **  I  remember, 
when  1  was  about  your  age,  there 
was — heigbo!  never  mindl  That's 
all  gone  by,  and  so  it's  of  no  use  talk- 
ing about  if.  Come,  let  us  go  out  and 
look  at  the  weather.  Something  tells 
me  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  go 
further  to-night.  There's  another 
storm  brewing,  or  1  am  much  mis^ 
taken."  Jaqueline's  arm  on  the  left, 
and  a  crutch-headed  stick  on  the  right, 
supported  the  old  lady  as  they  walked 
round  and  about  the  ruins  of  the  castle, 
every  part  of  which  she  explained  the 
former  uses  of,  with  an  accuracy  that 
might  have  satisfied  the  most  curious 
enquirer,  but  which  quite  bewildered 
our  heroine.  What  people  could  have 
wanted  with  so  many  difi:erent  salons, 
galleries,  and  apartments,  was  to  her 
quite  a  mystery,  and  she  gazed  upon 
the  massive  thickness  of  the  walls  with 
feelings  approaching  to  reverence. 
Consequently,  when  they  were  driven 
in  by  the  promised  storm,  she  was 
precisely  in  the  right  state  of  mind  to 
be  strongly  impressed  by  the  awful 
long  stories  that  her  hostess  had  to 
relate,  of  and  concerning  the  former 
owners  of  the  place.  She  told  how  the 
castle  bad  been  ransackedi  and  mt^^Ow 
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tire  at  the  Revolution,  and  how  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte  de  Montjeu  and  his 
family  made  their  escape  into  foreign 
parts,  and  were  not  heard  of  till  after 
the  Restoration,  when  the  young 
Cumto  Henri,  wliom  she  had  nursed 
when  an  infant,  buddenly  made  his 
appearance.  Of  him  she  spake  in 
raptures.  Ho  had  purchased  the  site 
of  the  ruins,  and  some  land  adjacent, 
and  would  doubtless  some  day  restore 
all  to  its  former  splendour,  as  he  held 
some  very  lucrative  appointment  at 
Paris.  Moreover,  she  described  him 
as  a  very  handsome  young  man,  though 
she  feared  that  he  was  somewhat  too 
much  addicted  to  gallantry  and  gayety. 
But  then,  she  added,  that  was  a  family 
failing,  and  put  her  in  mind  of  some 
passage  in  the  life  of  his  grandfather, 
which  she  immediately  proceeded  to 
relate  ;  and  so  on,  and  on,  and  on 
continuously,  as  though  reading  from 
a  book,  went  the  old  lady  with  her 
long  talcs ;  and  Jaqueliuo  listened, 
first  with  curiosity,  then  from  com- 
plaisance, (as  it  was  evident  that  tho 
narrator  took  pleasure  in  her  own  per. 
formancc,)  and  at  length  with  a  rather 
dim  apprehension  of  what  she  heard. 
This  may  bo  accounted  for,  either  by 
her  not  being  able  to  sleep  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  for  thinking  of  her  in- 
tended journey,  or  from  tho  fatigue 
and  exposure  to  sunshine  and  storm 
during  tho  day,  or  by  her  hostess's 


hospitable  enterUiument  at  dinner  ud 
supper,  (the  latter  m^  forming  in 
interlude  between  two  of  the  looff 
stories,)  or  by  the  whole  combined. 
])ut,  bo  tho  cause  what  it  may,  she 
nodded,  as  most  folks  would  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  then  wu 
suddenly  aroused  by  missing  the  mono- 
tonous tones  of  her  entertainer,  to 
whom  she  apologised,  and  shook  her- 
self  into  an  attentive  attitude.  Tbe 
apology  was  graciously  received,  snd 
Jaqucline^s  drowsiness  dispelled  for  a 
while  by  a  legend  about  a  springi  just 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  water  of 
which  was  reported  to  have  tbe  power 
of  causing  young  maidens,  who  drank 
thereof,  to  become  wonderfully  fasci- 
nating, and  to  attract  lovers  of  ever/ 
degree. 

■<  You  shall  take  a  draught  of  it  in 
the  morning,  ma  bonne,**  she  siid. 
"  Don*t  be  afraid ;  you  will  have  your 
wish  before  you  come  back  from  Moa- 
lins,  Tm  pretty  sure.  If  not,  how- 
ever, call  upon  me  on  your  way  baek. 
However,  take  the  water  in  the  morn- 
ing, Perhaps  it  mayn't  operate  im- 
mediately, but  perhaps  it  may;  for 
I  remember  hearing  of  two  youoj 
ladies  who" — and  off  went  the  old  lady 
into  another  long  story  about  romantic 
lovers  of  high  degree ;  and  the  result 
of  all  was,  that  Jaqueline  went  late  to 
bed,  with  her  head  full  of  strange  and 
multitudinous  fancies. 


Chapter  II. 


"  What  a  lovely  morning  it  is  I'* 
thought  Jaqueliuo,  "  How  pure  and 
delicious  the  water  of  thisspring  looks! 
As  to  what  tho  old  lady  says  about  its 
wonderful  qualities,  I  can't  believe 
that ;  but,  however,  I  will  taste  it* 
There!  oh,  how  cool  and  refreshing!" 

Suddenly,  there  was  heard  the  sound 
of  a  horn  at  a  short  distance,  and  a 
moment  after  a  hunting  ])arty  came 
gallopiug  toward  the  fountain.  Jaque- 
liuo would  have  hid  herself,  but  it  was 
too  late  ;  and  ere  she  had  decided  in 
what  direction  to  make  her  escape,  a 
young,  handsome,  elegantly  dressed 
cavalier,  who  led  the  party,  threw 
himself  from  his  horse,  and  respect- 
fully approaching  her,  begged  that 
she  would  not  be  alarmed. 

**  Thank  ye  1"  said  Jaqueline;  "no, 
I  an't  frightened  ;  only  1  stopped  just 
to  see  which  way  you  was  a  gallop- 
ing,  because  I  don  t  want  lo  bo  luu 
over," 
*' Charming  creature  V  cxvAaXme^ 


the  cavalier, ''  do  you  suppose  it  pos- 
sible that  any  human  being  would 
hurt  a  hair  of  your  head  ?" 

•*  I  don't  know  about  that«"  replied 
Jaqueline.  "  All  as  I  can  say  if,  that 
I  don't  know  any  reason  why  they 
should ;  for  I  never  did  no  barm  to 
nobody,  as  I  know  of." 

**  Never,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  young 
man.  «  No  ;  innocence  and  bene- 
volence are  too  plainly  expressed  in 
every  feature  of  that  lovely  counte- 
nance. May  I  crave  to  know  by  what 
happy  chance  you  have  been  led  to 
this  sequestered  spot  ?'* 

"  1  can't  see  exactly  as  that's  any 
business  of  yours,"  replied  Jaqueline ; 
**  howsomever,  if  you  must  know,  I'm 
/roing  to  the  Cock  and  Bottle,  in  the 
high-road,  where  I  hope  to  find  a/M- 
tachtio  take  me  to  Monlins ;  so^  as  tba 
good  old  dame  is  asleep,  and  i  don't 
Yv\l«  \»  "Wttka  her,  if  you  or  Mine  of 
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to  give  me  no  more  of  your  fine 
speeeheti  thafs  all." 

'*  A  miracle !  She  despises  flat- 
tery !  **  eiclaimed  the  enraptured 
jouths  clasping  his  hands  together; 
and  then,  urithont  farther  ceremony, 
he  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  made 
a  regular  fervent  offer  of  himself  and 
fortune,  declared  himself  to  be  the 
Comte  Henri  de  Montjeu,  and,  seiz- 
ing the  hard  hand  of  his  inamorata, 
pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

**  Drat  the  man !  He*8  mad !  **  cried 
Jaqueline,  attempting  to  eztricato  her 
hand ;  but,  the  moment  after,  finding 
that  he  did  not  bite  it,  she  allowed  it  to 
remain  where  it  was,  and,  heaving  a 
sigh  of  compassion,  said  to  herself, 
*'  What  a  pity !  He  is  so  very  hand- 
some !  ** 

''Hal''  exclaimed  the  Comte,  '<  You 
sigh !  You  pity  me,  and  pity  is  — 
Well,  well.     What  more  can  I  ex- 

r(t  at  present?  I  have  been  rash, 
have  alarmed  you,  I  fear ;  but 
henceforth  I  will  be  calm,"  and  he  got 
up  and  gave  himself  a  violent  slap  on 
the  forehead  to  prove  his  intention. 

"Ah!*'  thought  Jaqueline,  ««  You 
may  knock,  but  there's  nobody  at 
home,  I  guess.  Bless  my  Iieart! 
what  a  pity,  so  handsome  as  you 
are ! " 

"  I  will  believe  that  by  time  and 
opportunity,  and  the  most  devoted 
attentions,  I  may  at  length  hope  to 
excite  an  interest  in  your  heart?" 
said  the  Comte  enquiringly,  and  again 
taking  her  hand. 

"  The  best  way  is  to  humour  Lira, 
I  suppose,"  thought  Jaqueline,  as  she 
replied,  **  Very  likely  you  may,  for  I 
can't  say  but  I'm  sorry  for  you.  Ilow- 
somevcr,  you  must  mind  and  behave 
yourself." 

This  encouragement  exhilarated  the 
Comte  so  powerfully,  that,  after  utter- 
ing sundry  brief  rhapsodies,  his  lips 
approached  90  near  her  sunburut 
clieeks,  that  he  seemed  on  the  point 
of  forgetting  her  injunctions  concern- 
ing his  behavour,  when  she  called  him 
to  order  by  the  ejaculation  of  •*  Paws 
off  1"  on  hearing  which  he  bowed  low, 
and  retired  to  give  certain  instructions 
to  his  followeis.  These  were  execut- 
ed with  wonderful  rapidity:  for  Jaquc- 
line  had  barely  time  to  tuck  up  and 
adjust  her  clothes  for  tunninir,  or,  as 
she  called  it,  "  making  a  bolt,"  wlieii 
she  found  herself  surrounded  by  the 
horsemen,  one  of  whom,  the  ugliest  of 
the  lot,  was  mounted  before  a  pIllioD, 


upon  which  the  Cumte  begged  he  might 
have  the  honour  of  placing  her.  To 
this,  after  some  demur,  she  submitted, 
because  escape  on  foot  now  seemed 
impossible;  but  no  sooner  had  she 
taken  her  seat,  than  she  whispered  in 
the  ear  of  the  man  before  her,  '*  Your 
master's  mad,  that's  clear.  So  con- 
trive, if  you  can,  to  let  us  get  away 
from  him ;  and,  if  you  take  me  safe  to 
the  Cock  and  Buttle,  I'll  not  stand 
upon  trifles,  but  make  it  worth  yuur 
while.     What  d'ye  say  ?" 

"  What  do  I  say?"  replied  the  man 
in  the  same  low  tone,  and  looking 
round  with  a  most  hideous  leer.  "  I 
say  that  I  wouldn't  mind  going  all 
over  the  world  for  you,  without  fee  or 
reward,  except,  perhaps" — (and  he 
smacked  his  thick  wide  lips  too  signi- 
ficantly)— "for  I'm  blessed  if  you  a'u't 
just  about  the  nicest  girl  I  ever  clap- 
ped my  eyes  on."  And  again  he 
leered  so  fi^ightfully,  that  Jaqueline 
would  have  jumped  down,  had  she  not 
been  strapped  to  the  pillion. 

"The  holy  Virgin  protect  me  I" 
she  murmured;  "what  sort  of  folks 
have  I  got  among?**  and  she  looked 
round  timidly,  but  could  discern  no 
cause  for  alarm,  unless  it  were  that 
the  eyes  of  all  the  party  seemed  fixed 
upon  her,  and  every  countenance  was 
expressive  of  deep  admiration.  This 
was  certainly  a  sort  of  homage  to 
which  she  had  been  unused,  and  pro- 
bably, on  that  account,  acted  more 
strongly  on  her  feelings ;  for  she  imme- 
diately decided  that  such  handsome, 
agreeable  faces,  could  belong  only  to 
men  utterly  devoid  of  evil  intentions. 
Having  thus  made  up  her  mind,  she 
rather  enjoyed  the  first  p  trt  of  her 
ride,  as  they  bounded  along  merrily 
across  the  country,  and  the  Comte 
rode  by  her  side,  ever  and  anon  mak- 
ing observations  and  complimentary 
speeches,  to  which  she  usually  replied 
by  hoping  that  they  were  iu  the  right 
road  to  the  Cock  and  Bottle. 

*' Svtftz  IranquiUe  !^'  was  his  inva- 
riable answer  to  that  question  ;  and 
so  they  held  on  their  way,  till  they 
arrived  at  a  large  house,  into  the  court- 
yard of  which  he  led  the  cavalcade, 
and  then,  dismounting  from  his  horse, 
he  informed  her  that  she  was  at  her 
journey's  end,  and  assisted  her  to 
alight  at  the  principal  entrance,  which 
seemed  fo  her  more  fit  for  a  palace 
than  an  inn. 

"  You  will  please  to  take  every  care 
of  this  young  lady,  for  m^  ^^kfi)^*^ 
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good  Madame  Rigaud/'  Faid  the 
Comte  to  an  elderly  femaloy  who  stood^ 
with  several  livery  servants,  in  the 

hall. 

**  This  way,  Mademoiselle,"  said 
the  said  housekeeper,  with  a  curtsy, 
and  she  led  Jaqueliiio  through  divers 
passages  and  elegant  apartments,  at 
which  she  marvelled  exceedingly,  al- 
though she  had  heard  strange  stories 
of  the  magnificence  of  certain  large 
hotels  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  But 
the  splendour  of  the  chamber  into 
which  she  was  at  last  ushered,  was 
quite  overpowering,  and  she  stood 
gazing  at  the  profusion  of  rich  velvet 
and  silk  surrounding  her,  till  roused 
by  Madame  Rigaud*s  request  to  be 
favoured  with  her  commands. 

*'  Bless  your  heart,  my  good  ma- 
dame  I  **  exclaimed  Jaquclioe,  "  this 
is  no  place  for  me  I  I'm  only  a  small 
farmer's  daughter.  So,  just  have  the 
goodness  to  show  me  the  way  into  the 
kitchen,  and  let  me  have  a  basin  of 
soup  and  boulli,  if  there  happens  to  be 
any,  till  the  next patache  comes  by  for 
me  to  make  a  bargain  to  go  to  Mou- 
lins." 

Madame  Rigaud  replied,  that  no 
vehicles  of  that  description  ever  pass- 
ed the  place ;  and  an  explanation  fol- 
lowed, from  which  it  appeared  that 
Jaqueline  was  in  the  new  chateau  of 
the  Comte,  and  some  leagues  farther 
from  the  Cock  and  Bottle  than  when 
she  commenced  her  ride. 

"  How  could  he  think  of  serving 
me  such  a  trick  ?'*  she  gasped,  sinking 
into  one  of  the  velvet  chairs,  and  all 
but  sobbing.     "  He's  mad,  isn't  he?'* 

''  I  should  almost  think  ho  Ut"  said 
Madame  Rigaud.  **  To  be  sure,  there 
is  no  accounting  for  the  tricks  of  young 
men,  I  know  that  pretty  well ;  nor 
their  fancies  neither  ;  but  t/iis  is  so 
very  extraordinary!"  and,  looking 
down  upon  her  charge,  she  elevated 
her  bands  and  then  her  eyes,  and 
shrugged  her  shoulders  expressively. 

*'  ril  not  stay  here.  I'm  detcrmin- 
e<l  upon  that!"  exclaimed  Jaquelino. 

*«  That's  right,  my  dear,"  auid  Ma- 
dame Rigaud ;  and  forthwith  they  con- 
cocted a  plan  of  escape,  which  was  to  bo 
carried  into  effect  by  the  aid  of  Madame 
Rigaud's  son  Philippe,  who  was  iu  the 
Comte's  service;  and  in  the  mean- 
while they  retired  to  her  private  room 
to  avoid  observation ;  and  there  the 
said  Philippe,  a  smart,  active  young 
man,  presently  made  his  appearance. 

*'  It's  a  burning  shame,"  he  cried, 
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when  he  had  heard  the  story ;  '^bnt 
ril  see  Ma'mselle  safe  to  the  Cock  and 
Bottle,  and  to  Moulins  too,  if  she  will 
allow  me.  So,  mother,  you  must  go 
directly  to  the  stables,  and  tell  Pierre 
to  put  the  side-saddle  on  the  straw- 
berry mare,  and  let  me  have  Volante. 
Nobody  will  suspect  yon ;  and»  by  the 
time  you  como  back,  the  Comte*« 
breakfast  will  be  served,  and  the  foot- 
man will  be  engaged  in  waiting,  and 
then  Ma'mselle  and  I  can  slip  oif  un- 
noticed. Courage!  and  he  laughed, 
and  slapped  his  thigh  right  jovially. 
But  the  moment  his  mother  bad  dis- 
appeared and  closed  the  door,  his  de- 
meanour was  totally  changed,  and 
making  a  serious  face,  and  putting  his 
hand  on  bis  heart,  he  bent  his  body 
forward  most  obsequiously,  and  then 
went  upon  his  knees  before  Jaqueline, 
and  vowed,  after  a  very  solemn  fa 
shion,  that  not  only  would  he  conduct 
her  to  Moulins,  but  that  it  would  give 
him  the  greatest  of  all  possible  satiF- 
faction  to  accompany  her  throughout 
the  whole  journey  of  life. 

« Do  you  suppose  Vm.  going  to 
ride  on  horseback  all  my  days  ?"  en- 
quired the  bewildered  maid ;  "  no,  no. 
All  I  want  is  to  get  safe  to  the  Cock 
and  Bottle.  But  you'd  better  get  up, 
and  not  make  such  a  fool  of  yourself ; 
for  don't  you  see  that  the  floor  has 
been  fresh  ruddled,  and  you'll  stain 
your  best  "-7 

Here  her  speech  was  cut  short,  and 
the  scene  abruptly  changed,  by  the 
sudden  opening  of  the  door,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  remarkably  fat,  red- 
faced,  profusely  powdered,  well- dress- 
ed man  of  *'  a  certain  age,"  who,  the 
moment  he  caught  sight  of  Jaqueline, 
seemed  f.xed  to  the  spot  where  he 
stood,  with  his  eyes  riveted  upon  her 
countenance.  Whether  he  had  ob- 
served Philippe's  position  was  doubt- 
ful, as  that  sprightly  youth  had  jumpe<l 
upon  his  feet  at  the  first  movement  of 
the  door,  and  stood  sheepishly  against 
the  wall,  twirling  his  thumbs  ;  a  task 
from  which  he  was  speedily  relieved 
by  the  advance  of  the  new-comer,  who 
dismissed  him  from  the  room  by  a 
silcut,  authoritative  wave  of  the  hand. 

"This  must  be  the  old  Comte," 
thought  Jaqueline,  rising  and  bobbing 
her  best  curtsy.  "  No  wonder  he  is 
surprised  to  see  the  like  of  me  here ; 
but  III  tell  him  all  about  it,  and  I 
daresay  he'll  be  glad  enough  to  send 
me  off  to  the  Cock  and  Bottle»  if  it*f 
only  to  get  rid  of  met** 
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*'  OhI  I  beg,  I  entreaty  Mademoi-  donly  re-entered,  and  exclaimed-^ 
selle,"  gasped  the  unwieldy  stranger; 
and,  as  he  spike,  he  continued  a  scries 
of  short  bowsy  ducking  his  red  face  as 
forward  as  he  dare,  without  danger  of 
destroj^ing  the  equilibrium  of  his 
bod  jr.  *«  Oh,  Mademoisello  I  Pray 
do  not  disturb  yourself.  It  is  a  mis- 
take, quite.  Ah  I  Monsieur  le  Comte 
requests — oh,  oh  I  Praj,  be  seated ! 
Ugh !  ugh  !  What  can  I  say?  What 
ah  all  I  do  ?  I  neyer  was  so  perplexed 
in  my  life  before.  Oh!  You  will 
never  forgive !  *' 

"  Yes,  but  I  will,  though,"  said 
Jaqueline ;  **  I'll  forgive  all  that's  past, 
if  jou  will  but  get  me  out  of  the  way 
of  your  son." 

"  My  son ! "  exclaimed  the  fat  man ; 
''Eh?  How  came  Mademoisello  to 
know  that  I  had  a  son  ?  And  he,  the 
young  rascal !  has  he  dared  to  aspire 
so  high  ?  I  could  not  have  supposed 
him  capable  of  such  audacity  ?" 

**  Couldn't  you  ?  "  observed  Jaque- 
line ;  *'  well,  then,  you  ought  to  look 
ader  him  better,  and  not  let  him  go 
playing  such  precious  tricks  as  he  has 
with  me  this  morning,  deceiving  me 
first  by  talking  all  sorts  of  nonsense, 
and  then  bumping  me  about  the  coun- 
try on  horseback,  till  I  declare  I'm 
quite  uncomfortable." 

The  eyes  of  the  huge  red  face  be- 


*'  Ah !  Monsieur  Robert  I   what  can 
be  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  the  poor  gentleman  is 
taken  suddenly  ill,"  replied  Jaque- 
line. 

*'  What  presence  of  mind  1  what 
angelic — humph  1 "  muttered  the  pa- 
tient, looking  up,  and  winking  in  a 
very  odd  way  at  the  maiden. 

Mridame  Rigaud  declared  that  it 
was  of  no  kind  of  use  for  them  to  try 
to  lift  him  up,  so  she  lifted  up  her 
voice,  and  presently  the  room  was 
crowded ;  for  Monsieur  Robert  was  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  house-stew« 
ard,  or  maitrc-d'hotel,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  Comte  to  desire  Madamo 
Rigaud  to  inform  the  young  lady  that 
breakfast  was  served,  and  her  presence 
to  grace  that  meal  was  most  respect- 
fully requested,  and  anxiously  desired. 

Of  this  invitation  Jaqueline  was 
not  made  aware  until  the  apoplectic 
invalid  had  been  placed  upon  a  sofa* 
and  contrived  to  catch  hold  of  one  of 
her  hands,  and  pinch  it  sadly.  <<  Ah ! 
I'm  quite  well  now  I"  he  exclaimed, 
''it  was  only  a  momentary — ah  I  I 
don*t  know  what ;"  and,  rising  briskly, 
he  ordered  all  present  to  leave  the  room, 
as  he  had  something  particular  to  say 
to  the  young  lady.  The  domestics  in- 
stantly withdrew  ;  but  Madame  Rigaud 


fore  her,  here  became  dilated  to  an  ex-    remained,  and  whispered  to  Jaqueline 


traordinary  degree ;  but  the  mental 
perception  of  their  owner  appeared  to 
be  eclipsed,  as  he  stood  with  puffed- 
out  cheek  discharging  his  breath  vio- 
lently through  his  pursed-up  mouth, 
as  though  playing  upon  a  trumpet. 

"  It's  no  use  being  in  a  passion  about 
it  now,"  continued  Jaqueline ;  **  what's 
done  can  t  be  helped  ;  and  if  you*ll 
only  see  me  safe  to  the  Cock  and 
Bottle  " 

"What,  I!"  exclaimed  the  stout 
gentleman  ;  "  may  I  venture  to  hope 


that  the  horses  would  bo  ready  in  ten 
minutes,  and  then,  in  a  louder  tone, 
proposed  that  they  should  take  break- 
fast together  immediately. 

At  this  proposition  Monsieur  Ro- 
bert appeared  much  shocked,  and  spake 
incoherently  about  proper  respect, 
and  the  Comte's  particular  desire,  and 
his  own  most  perfect  devotion  to  the 
service  of  Mademoiselle;  to  which 
she  replied — **  You  may  as  well  save 
your  breath  to  cool  your  broth,  old 
gentleman.     Tve  had  quite  enough  of 


that  you  will  condescend  to  accept  of  the  Comte's  tricks  already  this  mom- 
my humble  services?'*  ing ;  and,  as  for  your  services,  they're 

**  To  be  dure  I  will,*'  replied  Jaque-  of  no  use  to  me." 
line,  *'  and  thank  you  too.     why 


not?** 

*^  Oh  I  this  is  too  much  happiness !  '* 
sighed  the  panting  elderly  beau,  and 
forthwith,  by  the  help  of  a  chair,  he 
lowered  himself  down  upon  his  knees, 
and  then  attempted  to  seize  the 
maiden's  hand  ;  but  she  somewhat  too 
nimbly  moved  her  chair  and  self  back- 
ward, and  thereby  caused  him  to  fall 
forward  on  all-fours,  in  which  position 
he  was  when  Madamo  Rigaud  dud- 

NO*  CCCII.  VOL.  XLVIIZ. 


*'  Oh,  cruel  I  **  groaned  Monsieur 
Robert.  "  Did  you  not  just  now 
accept  them,  and  even  condescend  to 
request  me  to  see  you  safe  to  some 
place?'* 

"  Well,  well,  I  don't  want  you 
now,**  said  Jaqueline  ;  "  I've  got  an 
active  young  man,  who  will  do  a  great 
deal  better." 

'*  Oh !  how  cruelly  capricious  I "  he 
sighed,  and  the  great  red  face  was 
turned  upward  as  he  clasped  his  handt 
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imploringlyy  and  he  was  Birivingfy  no 
doubty  to  concoct  something  very  pa- 
thetics when^the  young  Comte  burst  in 
upon  them,  and  began,  in  no  measured 
terms,  to  upbraid  Madame  Rigaud  for 
her  misconduet  in  allowing  his  distin- 
guished visiter  to  occupy  any  other 
than  the  best  apartments.  He  then 
apologized  to  Jaquelino,  and  taking 
her  hand,  and  bowing  respectfully, 
led  her  out  of  the  room  toward  the 
$aUe  h  manger,  from  whence  issued 
certain  savoury  odours,  which  operated 
more  powerfully  upon  the  hungry 
maiden  than  could  all  the  fine  speeches 
he  continued  to  utter.  So,  determined 
to  make  a  good  breakfast,  to  strengthen 
her  for  her  flight  with  Philippe,  she 
allowed  herself  to  bo  conducted  into 
the  elegant  apartment,  where  she  was 
received  by  the  company  with  as  much 
deference  as  though  she  had  been  a 
prineess.  The  party  consisted  of  half- 
a-dozen  persons ;  and,  as  there  were  no 
other  ladies  present,  she  was  the  great 
object  of  attention.  The  Comte  gal- 
lantly pressed  her  to  partake  of  certain 
delicacies  at  table  ;  and,  when  she  la-> 
conically  expressed  her  approbation 
thereof,  seemed  quite  in  ecstasy.  One 
gentleman  complimented  her  upon 
patronizing  the  dress  of  the  country, 
and  thereby  evincing  a  purity  of  taste 
far  superior  to  that  of  ladies  who  fancy 
nothing  becoming  unless  brought 
from  Paris.  «  Ahl"  sighed  another, 
*<  with  such  personal  attractions.  Ma- 
demoiselle has  little  need  to  trouble 
herself  about  fashions." — *'  No,**  said 
Jaqueline ;  '<  that's  the  mantua-ma- 
kers'  and  milliners'  business,  not 
mine ;  I  never  trouble  my  head  about 
such  things,  not  I." — "  What  elevation 
of  mind  I  *'  exclaimed  the  Comte.— 
*'  How  infinitely  above  vulgar  preju- 
dices !  **  ejaculated  one  of  his  com- 
panions ;  and  the  rest  expressed  their 
admiration  bv  the  epithets  '<charm- 
•  ing,"  *«  admirable,"  &c.  &c.  In 
short,  every  thing  she  uttered  was  de- 
clared to  be  replete  with  wit  or  senti* 
ment ;  and  the  result  was,  that  by  the 
time  she  had  finished  a  very,  hearty 
dejeune  cL  la  fourchette,  she  began  to 
question  whether  she  really  might  not 
possess  certain  endowments  for  which 
she  had  never  previously  given  her- 
self credit,  and  had  not  quite  decided, 
when  the  Comte  contrived  to  draw 
,  her  attention  toward  a  window,  and 
BO  hare  her  to  himself.  He  iVie^ 
withont  loss  of  tiine>  made  Vvet  &  le- 
^ar  offer  ot  himself,  his  shaletAii  aM 


his  fortune ;  and  Jaqneline  replied 
with  a  sigh,  <'  I  don*t  think  I  shall  do 
for  you,  nor  you  for  me ;  but,  bow- 
somever,  I  can't  say  nothing  more 
about  it  without  asking  my  father.** 

*'  rU  ask  him!'*  exclaimed  the  en- 
raptured Comte ;  *'  I'll  ride  over  to 
him  directly.  I'll  bring  him  back  to 
dinner.  We  have  a  priest  in  the  cha* 
teau/'  and  he  knelt  and  pressed  her 
hand  to  his  lips. 

**  Well,  upon  my  word!'*  said  Jaque- 
line, «  some  people  fancy  they've  ooly 
to  ask  and  have.  Just  as  if  my  father 
would  give  me  away  like  a  bunch  of 
grapes,'* 

**  What  an  admirable  simile !"  ex- 
claimed the  Comte.  <*  Yes,  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  sound,  ripe,  beautiful  to  the 
eye,  exquisite  in  flavour,  blooming, 
delicate  to  the  touch**—. 

**  Better  not  try,"  muttered  Jaqne- 
line, for,  as  he  spake,  he  rose  up  and 
approached  rather  too  near.  '<  Paws 
off!  as  I  told  you  before,  or  yoa'll 
catch  it  presently,'*  and  she  pnshed 
him  away  with  a  vigour  seldom  dis* 
played  by  ladies  of  his  own  rank. 

*'  This  is  too  much  I**  cxclaimod  one 
of  the  party,  rushing  forward.  **  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte,  you  forget  yourself 
strangely.  No  man  can  stand  tamely 
by,  and  see  such  innocence  andbeanty 
annoyed.  You  must  perceive  that 
your  attentions  are  unwelcome,  and  I 
insist  upon  it  that  you  proceed  no  far- 
ther. Don't  be  alarmed  mademoisclie, 
I  will  protect  you." 

"  You  insist  !'*  cried  the  Comte, 
scowling  fiercely.  "  It  is  you  who  for- 
get yourself,  Alonsieur  le  Capitaine, 
when  you  dare  to  address  such  lan- 
guage to  me.** 

'*  Dare !" shouted  the  captain ;  "for 
this  lcidy*s  sake  I  would  dare  a  thou- 
sand such  miserables." 

"  I  think  a  walk  into  the  open  air 
may  be  of  service  to  you,'*  observed 
the  Comte,  pointing  significantly  to 
the  door. 

'*  Good !  '*  replied  the  captain,  and 
lifter  bowing  respectfully  to  Jaqueline, 
he  withdrew,  and  was  almost  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Comte  and 
two  more  of  the  party,  leaving  only  a 
dapper  thin  little  gentleman  dressed 
in  black,  who  immediately  strutted  up 
to  our  heroine,  and,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  left  breast,  began  to  hem  and 
cough,  and  looked  exceedingly  per« 
"^Wed  and  miserable.  ''  What's  the 
Tik&!t\«c^V^%|Qui'^  ^^^^iJaoueliiie; 
**  'jwsi  V^Ol  vi  M  i^nl  XflfcL  «(d«BL 
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Bomething  that  had  disagreed  with  honour  of  helng  introdaeed  to  yoiiy  I 

you.**  am  9ure  I  could  not  ha?6  forgotten*'-^ 

*'  That  benevolent  glance  has  re-  *'  No>  I  can't  be  mistakeD,"  obaerr* 

▼ived  me  I**  exclaimed  the  small  gentle-  ed  Jaqueline^  '*  only   Tm   grown  a 

man.     <^  Ah,  mademoiselle!   I  have  good  deal  since   jou  left  St   DMi^ 


struggled  hard.     The   Comte  is  mj  Many  a  time  you've  dandled 

patron.     I  would  not  be  ungrateful;  your  knee;  but  I  suppose  Tm too  beftty 

but — but — I  am  convinced  that  a  lady  for  that  now  ;  so  come»  sit  down^  and 

of  your  delicate  perceptions,  of  your  1*11  takea  chair  beside  you>  or  perhaps 


incomparable — Oh !  what  shall  I  say  ?  I  ought  to  go  upon  ray  knees,  fbr  it  is  m 

I   am  a  notary,   and   seldom    want  sort  of  confession  that  Tve  got  to  make, 

words — but  on  this  occasion  they  seem  though  really  I  didn't  think  there  couM 

to  fail  me.     I  mean  to  say  that  I  am  be  any  great  harm  in  just  drinking  a 

firmly  convinced  that  neither  my  friend  little  water:  however,  joa*]l  tell  me 

the  Comte  nor  his  boisterous  comrades  what  to  do,  I  know;  for  toq  were  al<* 

are  fit  or  capable  of— ahem  I  In  short,  ways  very  klAd  and  indulgent,  though 

a  quiet  life,  with  one  who  would  do  you  used  to  thump  me  on  the  baek> 

his  utmost  to  secure  your  afiections,  and  laugh  at  me  for  romping,  and  say 

to  merit  your  esteem,  and  to  promote  that  I  was  too  strong  for  a  girl,  and 

your  happiness,  is" —  ought  to  have  been  a  boy." 

**  Just  the  very  thing  I  should  like,**  "  Is  it  possible  ?"  exclaimed  the  be- 

said  Jaqueline  ;  «  but  the  question  is,  wildered  priest, 

where  to  find  him.*'  <«  Perfectly  true,  mon  bonp^re^*  said 

**  Behold    him    here  I"    exclaimed  our  heroine.    *'  Look  at  me  again* 

the  notary,  dropping  on  his  knees.  There,  I  am  your  old  playfellow,  Ja^ 

•*  Never  before  did  this   heart   sur-  queline  Triquet.'* 

render  to  beauty.     Hitherto  my  whole  '*  Is  it  possible  1 "  repeated  the  good 

soul  has  been  given  to  making  money,  man,  elevating  his  hands  and  eyeS  in 

without  being  very  particular  how,  I  especial  wonder, 

must  own  ;  but  now,  all  is  changed !  Jaqueline  then  told  her  tale,  and  in 

There  is  about    you  an  irresistible  conclusion,  said,  "  And  now,  my  good 

charm*' —  father,   I  place   myself  under  your 

"  Ah  r*  shrieked    Jaqueline,  "  So  protection,  and  hope  you  will  take  me 

there  is!  I  see  it  all  now  I  It's  all  along  away  from  this    place,  and  all  the 

of  that  water  I  drank  this  morning,  strange  people  about  it.     Til  go  any 

Get  out  of  the  way,  do!"  and,  rushing  where  with  you ;  but  had  rather  go  to 

pasthim,8hcrano{rtotheroomof  Ma-  the  Cock  and  Bottle,  because  there  I 

dame  Rigaud,  whom  she  earnestly  en-  shall  be  sure  to  find  &patache  to  take 

treated  to  introduce  her  to  the  priest  of  me  to  Moulins. 

the  family  withoutlossof  time.  **  I  shall  **  My  dear  child,'*  said  the  priest 

place  myself  under  his  protection,*'  fervently,  *'  I  will  go  with  thee ;  1 

said  she.  will  protect  thee ;  but,  while  I  am  pre- 

**  The  resolution  does  you  great  ere-  paring  for  our  departure,  thou  must 

dit/'  observed  Madame  Rigaud.    *'  He  leave  this  room,  where  thou  art  liable 

will  attend  you  here  immediately,  I  am  to  intrusions,  and  I  will  place  thee  it 

sure ;  for  he  is  an  excellent  man,  and  the  charge  of  good  Madame  Rigaud.** 

always  delighted  to  do  good."  Jaqueline  was  accordingly  removed 

About  five  minutes  af^er,  as  Jaque-  to  a  more  private  apartment,  where 

line  was  standing  alone  before  a  mirror,  she  awaited  the  priest's  summons  in 

endeavouring  vainly  to  discover  what  great  uneasiness,  as  Madame  Rigaud^ 

<;hange  in  her  appearance  had  caused  who  was  not  particularly  taciturn,  vi- 

such  a  marvellous  change  in  the  man-  sited  her  from  time  to  time  with  strange 

ners  of  the  men  toward  her,  the  door  accounts  of  what  had  passed,  and  was 

slowly  opened,  and  a  venerable  grey-  then  going  on  among  the  household, 

haired  ecclesiastic  stood  gazing  upon  all  in  consequence  of  her  untoward 

her  in  respectful  silence.  presence  therein. 

"  Ah  I  Father  Dunstan  !**  she  ex-  It    seemed    that    the    Comte  had 

claimed  joyously,  "  is  that  you  ?  Oh  I  wounded  his  friend  the  Captain,  and 

I  am  so  rejoiced  to  see  youl  Don't  you  that,  while  he  was  so  laudably  enga- 

know  me  ?"  ged,  a  footman,  anxious  to  gaze  upon 

**  Really,   mademoiselle,"  said  the  the  charms  of  the  bewitclung  fair  one, 

holy  man,  nervously,  "  there  must  be  had  peeped  through  the  opening  of 

some  mistake.    If  I  had  oyer  had  the  the  half-closfid  doott  ^t  iSda  vdnm^i 
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witnessed  the  scene  between  her  and 
the  amorous  notary,  the  particulars 
of  which  be  whispered  to  his  master  on 
his  triumphant  return.  The  Comte 
thereupon  rushed  furiously  forward, 
and,  discovering  the  luckless  limb  of  the 
law  still  upon  his  knees,  and  apparent- 
ly paralyzed  by  Jaqueline*s  abrupt 
retreat,  without  any  ceremony  bestow- 
ed upon  him  sundry  hard  names  and 
one  particularly  ugly  kick,  by  the 
latter  of  which  the  little  gentleman 
was  so  thrown  off  his  guard  as  to 
abandon  the  chance  of  a  lucrative  le- 
gal process,  and  to  demand  satisfaction 
instanter.  It  was  given,  and  the 
Comte  was  wounded ;  and  then  the 
notary,  feeling  that  his  suit  was  in  no 
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that*8  certain,  or  some  of  otir  young 
fellows  would  have  found  it  out  long 
ago.  You  used  to  say  yourself  that 
I  was  more  fit  for  a  boy  ;  and  latter- 
ly Tve  been  thinking  the  same,  and 
had  a  great  mind,  since  nobody  would 
come  a-courting  to  me,  to  dress  my- 
self up  like  a  man,  and  try  my  luck 
that  way." 

"  Most  exceedingly  dull  and  stupid 
must  the  young  men  about  St  Denis 
be  in  the  present  generation!**  said 
Father  Dunstan.  '<  But  you*ll  find  it 
very  different  at  Moulins.  Heighor* 
and  they  rode  on  in  silence  for  a  con* 
siderable  distance,  and  then  Jaque- 
line  exclaimed,  "  Why,  this  is  the 
same  way  that  I  was  brought  this 


degree   advanced  by  this  display  of  morning  1  Yes.    And  there  I  declare 

his  prowess,  and  yet  smarting  under  is  part  of  the  old  castle,  peeping  above 

the  mortification  consequent  upon  our  the  trees.    We  sha'n't  get  to  the  Cock 

heroine's  style  of  receiving  his  ad-  and  Bottle  to-night  at  this  rate  I  But, 

dresses,    most  unadvisedly  spake  of  bless  us,  mon  bonp^re,  what's  the  mat- 

her  after  the  fashion  of  the  fox  in  the  ter  with  you  ?     Ar'n't  you  well  ?** 


fable,  when  he  found  that  the  grapes 
were  above  his  reach.  This  produced 
certain  sarcastic  observations  from  an- 
other of  the  party,  which  led  to  a  fresh 
encounter,  that  terminated  by  the 
legal  functionary's  being  disarmed 
with  a  violent  sprain  in  his  right  wrist. 

Then,  in  the  lower  department, 
much  altercation  had  taken  place. 
Monsieur  Robert  thought  proper  to 
call  Philippe  Rigaud  a  young  puppy  ; 
and  Philippe,  instead  of  acknowledg- 
ing his  puppyism,  as  in  duty  bound, 
to  his  superior,  vehemently  apostro- 
phized him  as  an  old  fool.  The  fe- 
male domestics  were  all  scandalized 
beyond  measure  at  the  blindness  and 
stupidity  of  their  sweethearts  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  men-servants  gene« 
rally,  in  admiring  an  awkward  coun- 
try-girl, as  some  called  our  heroine ; 
but  all  agreed  in  pronouncing  her  to 
be  "  no  great  things." 

At  length  Ja^ueline  and  Father 
J)unstan  took  their  departure  through 
a  private  road  from  the  back  of  the 
chateau,  and  rode  in  silence,  side  by 
side,  for  nearly  a  league,  when  Jaque- 
line  expressed  her  sorrow  for  the*  dis- 
asters and  quarrels  that  have  just  been 
related. 

"  It  was  no  fault  of  thine,  my  child," 
observed  the  priest ;  ''  it  is  ever  thus 
when  women  are  so  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. Men  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
themselves.     Heigho ! " 

''  La,  Father  Dunstan ! "  exclaimed 
Jaqueline,  '*  what  can  that  bave  to  do 
wha  the  present  case  ?  Tin  iio\>ea.\)Lly» 


"Not  exactly,  my  dear,"  replied 
the  priest ;  "  I  feel  a  very  peculiar 
sensation  in  my  pericardium,  and  a 
dizziness  about  the  head." 

**  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  ?"  en- 
quired Jaqueline. 

"  I  think,^  said  Father  Dunstan, 
'*  nay,  I  am  sure  that  it  would  do  me 
good  to  hear  you  talk  a  little,  my  dear 
mademoiselle." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Jaqueline, 
*'  I  don't  mind  talking  a  great  deal,  if 
that  will  be  of  any  service :  but  what 
must  it  be  about  ?  " 

"  Any  thing.    Only  speak  kindly." 

"  Speak  kindly  I  why,  how  can  I 
speak  in  any  other  way  to  such  a  nice, 
good,  old  man  as  you  are  ?" 

"  No,  no,^  not  very  old .  Don't  talk 
so,"  said  the  priest  reproachfully. 

*'  Well,  then,  I  won't,"  continued 
Jaqueline — "for  I'll  please  you  if  I 
can ;  and,  now  I  look  at  you  again, 
really  I  shouldn't  have  thought  you'd 
been  so  old  as  you  are,  if  I  didn't  re- 
member that,  when  I  was  a  child,  yon 
looked  much  the  same  as  you  do  now ; 
and  I've  heard  my  father  say" 

**  Never  mind  what,  my  dear.  Dont 
mention  it." 

"Very  well,  father,  then  I've  done, 
though  I  can't  see  how  it  signifies 
about  your  age,  vrhen  you  arc  so 
hearty  and  strong  as  you  are." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?"  enqulr- 
od  the  delighted  priest. 

"  Why,  of  course.  One  has  only 
\o  V^Ok  ^\.  ^^M)  «xLd  see  that  plain 
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ceiviog  the  sort  of  talk  that  was  most 
likely  to  be  agreeable  to  her  compan- 
ioD,  she  continued  to  compliment 
him  upon  his  good  looks  till  tbej  ar- 
riYcd  at  the  ruins. 

The  old  lady  was  absent;  but  Fa- 
ther Dunstan  said  ho  knew  her  welly 
aud  that  she  would  be  very  angry  if    Jaqueline,  shrinking  under  the  cover- 
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Father  Dunstan^  who  was  seated  by 
her  bedside.  **  You  have  slept  sound- 
ly, my  dear.  It  Is  now  morning.  I 
have  kept  watch  over  you«  as  I  hope 
always  to  be  permitted  to  do  hereaf- 
ter. Heigho ! " 
**  La!  Father  Dunstan!"  exclaimed 


he  did  not  make  himself  quite  at  home. 
So  he  prevailed  upon  Jaquelino  to 
consider  herself  as  his  guest  till  their 
hostess's  return  ;  and  bestirring  him- 
self with  the  alacrity  of  a  youth,  he 
had  put  up  the  horses,  spread  the 
table-  cloth,  lighted  the  fire,  and  was 
beating  up  an  omelet,  before  Jaqueline 
had  finished  her  simple  toilet.  When 
she  expressed  her  wish  to  take  the  cu« 
linary  department,  he  gently,  but 
■irmly  and  respectfully,  requested  her 
to  take  a  seat,  aud  let  him  have  his  own 
way,  which  she  accordingly  did,  mar- 
velling exceedingly  at  his  dexterity  and 


let — "  surely  this  is  very  improper 
conduct,  although  you  are  such  a  very 
old  man." 

*'  No,  no,"  cried  the  priest,  '*  I  am 
not  an  old  man.  I  feel  that  I  am  not. 
You  will  be  very  happy  with  me,  and 
without  you  I  cannot  live.  I  have  not 
slept  a  wink  all  night  for  thinking  of 
you,  and  have  made  up  m^  mind.  It 
IS  of  no  use  for  you  to  refuse,  as  Fvo 
got  you  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
forest.  So  agree  at  once  to  go  with 
me  to  England,  where  priests  are  al- 
lowed to  marry,  and  you  will  never 
repent  it.     Beautiful,  beautiful  crea- 


accurate  knowledge  of  the  contents  of    ture  as  you  are,  I  shall  never  cease  to 
tlie  old  lady's  larder,  and  the  spot  in  .  adore  you !  '* 


which  every  thing  was  kept. 

In  due  time,  they  sate  down  to 
dine,  and  his  attention  to  her  during 
the  meal  was  excessive,  and  therefore 
tiresome  to  one  unused  to  form  and  ce- 
remony. So,  when  it  was  finished, 
she  reminded  him  of  his  old  habit  of 
taking  a  nap  in  the  afternoon,  and  re« 
commended  him  to  do  so  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  hinting,  at  the  same 
time,  her  hope  that,  when  he  had  so 
refreshed  himself,  he  would  be  ready 
to  escort  her  to  the  Cock  and  Bottle. 
But  at  this  last  suggestion  he  shook 
his  head,  and  said  something  about  the 
horses  being  tired,  and  then  yawned 
and  took  a  glass  of  wine,  and  then 
yawned  again,  and  so  on  till  he  fell 
asleep. 

**  1  think  I'll  go  and  lie  down,  and 
do  the  same,"  thought  Jaquelino, 
^'  for  Fm  dreadfully  fatigued  with  all 
this  riding*' — and  she  l^took  herself 
to  the  little  dormitory  in  which  she 
had  been  installed  by  the  old  lady  on 
the  preceding  night ;  and,  after  gap- 
ing once  or  twice,  and  wondering 
when  she  should  get  to  the  Cock  and 
Bottle,  she  lost  sight  of  her  cares-^ 
and  the  next  question  she  had  occa« 
sion  to  ask  herself  was,  "  How  long 
have  I  been  asleep  ?  '* 

It  is  a  question  which,  after  fatigue, 
we  have  all  occasionally  found  it  very 
difficult  to  answer.  Jaqueline  rubbed 
her  eyes,  and  repeated  it  aloud,  and 
greatly  was  she  astonished  to  receive 


"  You  horrid,  wicked,  old  wretch ! " 
shrieked  Jaqueline,  <'  get  along  out  of 
the  room  immediately,  or,  if  you  don't, 
mind  I  have  not  taken  off  my  clothes, 
I'll  get  up  and  give  your  old  bones 
such  a  shaking— I  will.  Eh !  What] 
You'd  hold  me  down,  would  you  ?  Let 
go  the  clothes,  will  you !  If  I  do  but 
get  my  hands  loose.  Til  scratch  your 
eyes  out,  I  will,  you  ugly  old— old- 
old  monster !  What !  You'd  smother 
me,  would  you  ?  Help,  help, murder!'* 
and  making  a  violent  effort  as  she 
shrieked,  she  felt  herself  suddenly  re- 
leased from  the  iucumbent  pressure. 

"  Oh,  he's  gone,  is  he  1 "  she  ex^ 
claimed,  breathing  hard  after  the 
struggle,  and,  looking  round  the  room* 
**  better  for  him,  or  else  Fd  have- 
but  bless  me !  I  am  undressed,  after 
all !  How  very  strange  that  I  don't 
recollect" 

Here  she  was  agreeably  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  her  kind  hostess, 
who  came  running  into  the  room  in 
great  apparent  alarm,  to  enquire  what 
was  the  matter.  The  explanation  that 
followed,  consisted  of  the  adventures 
which  have  been  related ;  and  when  the 
old  lady  had  heard  them  to  the  end, 
she  remarked,  with  an  odd  sort  of 
smile — *'  Well,  never  mind,  my  dear, 
you  are  safe  out  of  their  clutches  now ; 
so  dress  yourself,  and  come  down  to 
breakfast,  for  it  is  very  near  eight 
o'clock ;  but  I  did  not  call  you  before,  as 
you  seemed  so  sound  asleep ;  and  now  I 


a  reply  in  the  well-known  tones  of    know  what'shappened,!  don't  wonder. 
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Chapter  III. 


<'  N09  no,  you  may  depend  upou  it 
I  shall  not  tell  any  body  about  it,  for 
my  own  sake ;  for  if  it  got  talked  of  it 
might  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Comto 
and  the  rest  of  them,  and  they'd  be 
after  me  again ;  but  Tve  had  quite 
enough  of  vour  gentry,  and  lott»  of 
lovers,  and  if  ever  I  should  get  an- 
other, I  hope  he'll  be  a  plain  sort  of 
body  like  myself.*' 

Thus  said  Jaqueline  to  her  kind 
hostess  of  the  castle,  on  their  way  to 
the  Cock  apd  Bottle,  where  they  ar- 
rived after  a  pleasant  walk,  and  parted 
without  further  adventures. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  our 
heroine  was  safely  conveyed  iu  the 
paiaohe  to  the  door  of  Madame  Mar- 
got,  who  was  a  restauratrice  in  the 
Cours  Public,  a  pleasant  open  space 
planted  with  trees  in  the  town  of 
Moulins.  Her  reception  was  most 
cordial;  but  Nicolas  Margot,  who  of- 
ficiated as  premier  gar^on  in  the  esta- 
blishment, evinced  no  symptoms  of 
that  intense  admiration  which  she  had 
so  recently  excited.  In  a  few  daysj 
however,  they  became  excellent  friends, 
as  she  cheerfully  assisted  him  in  his 
vocation  during  the  morning,  and  he 
was  consequently  earlier  at  liberty  to 
chaperon  her  about  the  town  and  en- 
virons, and  all  went  on  smoothly  till 
the  last  day  of  the  first  week,  which 
Jaqueline  declared  was  Sunday. 

How  any  Christian  could  so  oro 
appeared  wonderful — but  she  was  po- 
sitive, and  would  not  be  convinced, 
until  the  day  had  past  by,  and  the 
9ext  came  and  was  kept  as  Sabbaths 
are  wont  to  be  observed  in  France,  by 
unusual  gayety  ail  day,  something 
more  showy  than  common  at  the  thea- 
tre in  the  evening,  and  fireworks 
''superbe  et  magnifique"  at  night. 
Then  she  was  puzzled,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  townsfolk  and 
country  people  kept  the  calendar  in 
two  ways. 

*'  They  will  never  persuade  me  to 
the  contrary,"  she  repeated  to  herself  f 
*^  for  I  never  can  forget  how  I  spent 
last  Tuesday.  But  the  old  lady  was 
right.  It  won't  do  to  tell  Madame 
Margot  or  Nicolas  about  that,  or  I 
don't  know  what  they  might  not  fancy, 
although  I  am  sure  it  was  no  fault  of 
■une  that  I  got  among  such  a  pack  of 
Ibob." 

60  bIm  kept  thf4  ■ecreC ;  aadastiiiifi 


passed  merrily  along,  it  somehow 
happened  that  she  and  Nicolas  glided 
unawares  into  such  a  degree  of  ctm- 
fideuce,  that  it  was  the  only  secret  she 
withheld  from  hioi. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  upon 
disordered  brains  may  probably  ac- 
count for  much  of  the  nonsensical  talk 
that  passes  between  young  persons  of 
difiereut  sexes,  when  walking  in  pairs 
on  <'  a  shiny  night  ;'*  and  that  or  some- 
thing eUc,  ere  a  month  hud  elapsed, 
caused  a  great  alteration  in  the  tone 
and  subjects  of  familiar  chat  between 
Jaqueline  aud  Nicolas. 

This  was  observed  by  Madame 
Margot,  who  thereupon  also  changed 
her  manner,*by  kissing  her  guest  more 
fervently  at  night  ere  she  retired  to 
rest,  while  Nicolas  looked  very  much 
as  though  he  should  like  to  do  the 
same. 

<*  She  is  a  charming,  good  girl,*'  said 
the  mother  to  her  son,  when  they  were 
left  together  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
after  Jaqueline*s  departure. 

'*  That  she  is  1"  exclaimed  Nicolas, 
stretching  out  his  legs,  twirling  his 
thumbs,  and  looking  down  into  the  fire. 

**  And  so  good-tempered  !**  added 
Madame  Margot,  **  and  so  willing  and 
clever  about  a  house  I  Why,  since 
she  has  been  here,  she  has  been  as 
good  as  a  waiter  to  us." 

<'  Worth  more  than  all  we  ever  bad 
put  together  in  a  lump,"  said  Nicolas. 

**  She  would  make  an  excellent 
wife,*'  observed  the  mother,  looking 
archly  at  her  son  ;  but  ho  would  not 
look  at  her,  being  apparently  watch- 
ing some  change  going  on  among  the 
ashes.  «  And  she  will  bring  her  hu3- 
baud  some  money  too»"  she  added, 
after  a  pause. 

**  The  devil  take  the  money  I"  ex- 
claimed Nicolas,  jumping  up  and  strid- 
ing hastily  across  the  room. 

'<  Ohol  Is  it  so?"  thought  the 
restauratrice ;  '*  then  the  omelet's 
ready  for  the  pan  ;**  and,  in  the 
spirit  of  that  conviction,  she  led  her 
son  into  a  conversation,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  in  the  course  of  a  tew 
days  she  contrived  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  neighbouring  trau 
tear,  whereby  he  engaged  to  take 
charge  of  her  establishment  for  the 
space  of  one  months  leaving  her  and 
her  son  at  liberty  to  take  a  jottm^ 
into  the  couiitry  on  busiqesfk 
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What  passed  during  thoso  few  days 
between  Jaquelino  and  Nicolas  need 
not  be  told,  except  that  he  now  and 
then  said  things  which  reminded  her 
of  certain  of  the  speeches  of  the  ''pack 
of  fooh,**  whom  she  had  encountered 
on  the  memorable  missing  Tuesday. 

It  was  a  fine  day  in  September, 
when  Madame  Margot^  Jaqueline,  and 
Nicolas,  took  their  seats  in  a  patachct 
and  were  safely  conveyed  to  the  Cock 
and  Bottle,  where,  to  our  heroine^s 
great  surprise,  they  were  welcomed  by 
her  father  and  the  little  okl  lady  of  the 
ruins. 

The  cause  of  this  surprise  may  as 
well  be  told  here.  The  said  old  lady 
was  an  eccentric  good  body,  and,  hav- 
ing taken  a  fancy  to  Jaqueline,  resolv- 
ed to  be  her  friend.  So,  after  her 
departure  from  the  castle,  she  went 
over  to  St  Denis  to  make  enquiries, 
as  (like  all  benevolent  persons)  she 
had  often  been  deceived.  All  that 
she  heard  of  her^  young  protcye  was 
to  her  heart's  content,  and,  by  means 
of  the  cure,  with  whom  she  was  ac- 
quainted, she  found  no  difficulty  in 
gaining  the  friendship  of  papa  Tri- 
quet,  to  whom  she  related  the  particu- 
lars of  her  interview  with,  and  inten- 
tions toward  his  daughter.  She  then, 
with  his  consent,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Madame  Margot,  authorizing  her,  in 
case  of  enquiry  touching  such  matters 
at  Moulins,  to  state  that  Jaquelino 
Triquet  would,  on  her  wedding-day, 
receive  from  her  a  given  quantity  of 
that  dross  which  Nicolas  thought  fit 
afterwards  to  proffer  to  his  infernal 
majesty.  This  circumstance  was  not 
made  known  to  the  lovers  till  after  the 
marriage,  when  the  promise  was 
strictly  fulfilled. 

And  now,  to  the  reader*s  imagina- 
tion may  be  left  all  the  particulars  of 
the  journey  homeward — how  papa 
Triquet  flirted  with  the  fat  widow  and 
the  li  ttle  laughing  old  lady — ho  w  Jaque- 
line  was  more  envied  by  her  friends, 
on  her  return  froni  than  on  her  de- 
parture for  Moulins — how  Nicolas  and 
she,  having  once  began  each  to  fancy 
that  there  was  something  very  capital 
in  the  other,  proceeded  onward  in  the 
delusion  till  each  seemed  perfect  in  the 
other's  eyes,  though,  to  the  world  in 
general,  there  really  appeared  nothing 
very  particular  in  either  of  them. 

The  wedding-day  passed,  with  ac* 
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customed  gayety,  at  St  Denis  ;  and,  to- 
wards the  close  thereof,  when  the 
bride  was  allowed  a  short  respite  from 
dancing,  the  good  little  old  lady  took 
her  aside,  and  gave  her  certain  reasons 
whereby  to  account  for  the  missing 
Tuesday,  concluding  by  observing— 
*'  I  would  not  tell  you  before,  because 
I  thought  it  might  be  a  lesson  to  you 
not  to  wish  for  beauty,  or  think  of  ac- 
quiring attractions  by  the  use  of 
charms  and  such  nonsense.  The  most 
powerful  charm  and  attraction  is  a 
good  temper  and  kind  conduct.  Ha, 
ha !  Why,  you  don't  look  above  half 
convinced  yet :  but,  remember,  you 
were  very  much  fatigued  that  night, 
and  it  was  very  sultry  after  the  storm, 
and  you  were  \ery  thirsty  I  daresay, 
and  so  it  is  no  great  wonder  that  water 
was  running  in  your  head."  But,  pro- 
bably, she  ibrgot  the  long  tales  which 
she  herself  told  that  night,  about  the 
olden  times  of  splendour  and  gayety, 
with  elaborate  descriptions  of  furni- 
ture, liveries,  &c.  &c.,  which  were 
not  a  little  likely  to  have  some  in- 
fluence in  the  affair. 

As  Jaqueline  resolved  to  have  no 
secrets  unknown  to  her  husband,  she 
related  the  whole  matter  to  him  on  the 
following  day,  and  then  said,  "  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  saw  all  those 
people  as  plain  as  I  see  you  now  ;  and, 
if  all  that  then  happened  was  a  dream, 
how  do  I  know  but  I  am  in  a  dream 
now  ? " 

''It  really  seems  to  me  as  if  I  was, 
my  dear  Jaqueline,"  said  her  spouse. 
"  But  it  is  a  very  happv  one,  and  I 
am  in  no  hurry  to  wake. ' 

Our  intended  limits  are  already  ex- 
ceeded. We  shall,  therefore,  only  put 
on  record,  for  the  benefit  of  future 
tourists,  that  in  the  Cours  Public  at 
Moulins,  they  may  still  find  excellent 
accommodation  for  large  and  small 
parties  at  the  house  of  a  restaurateur, 
whose  buxom,  bustling  wife,  Madame 
Jaqueline,  manages  matters  after  a 
fashion  that  induced  a  gourmand  to 
observe  latterly — "  With  such  cook- 
ing a  monkey  might  eat  his  own  fa- 
ther." Her  attentions  are  unremitting 
—and  the  only  piece  of  unasked  advice 
that  she  is  in  the  habit  of  offering  to 
her  guests  is,  never  to  drink  cold 
water,  particularly  in  hot  weather, 
without  tempering  it  properly  with 
£:ood  wino  or  JSau  de  Vic. 
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ON  POPULATION. 

Ma  Malthus  was  one  of  those  of  waste  land  .in  every  part  of  the 
writers  to  whom  the  world  stands  in-  globe  was  measured,  or  guessed  at; 
debted  for  calling  its  attention  to  a  the  further  capabilities  of  the  soil,  as  . 
great  and  neglected  truth ;  and,  like  all  yet  imperfectly  cultivated,  was  ingeni- 
writers  who  perform  this  essential  ser*  ously  calculated  ;  and  thus  a  lesultso 
vice  to  mankind,  he  presented  the  eomforting  was  obtained,  and  the  evil 
truth  he  had  taken  under  his  especial  day  was  postponed  to  such  a  remote, 
charge  in  a  position  of  greater  promi-  and  almost  incalculable  period,  that 
nonce  than  it  was  found  deserving  to  men  held  themselves  justified  in  laying 
retain.  This  is  excusable,  for  it  is  a^e  all  alarm  whatsoever.  And  jus- 
almost  unavoidable ;  the  task  of  re-  tiBed  they  certainly  were  in  thus  re- 
instating any  one  verity  in  its  due  covering  from  their  own  panic  ;  mean- 
position,  was  perhaps  never  yet  per-  while,  Mr  Malthus  had  neither  been 
formed,  without  advancing  it  for  a  read  nor  answered, 
time  into  exaggerated  relief  and  a  dis-  It  is  no  new  law — it  is  no  remote  re- 
proportionate  importance.  The  mo-  suit,  which  the  **  Essay  on  Population" 
dcst,  c|LUtious,  limited  statement,  must  expounds  and  anticipates  ;  but  a  law 
follow  afterwards,  as  the  result  of  a  operating  incessantly  on  human  so- 
bold  uncompromising  advocacy.  cicty,  and  which  as  incessantly  is  felt 

The  statement,  however,  which  Mr  in  beneficial  or  disastrous  results,  ac- 

Malthus  himself  put  forth,  is  not,  by  cording  to  the  circumstances  in  which 

any  means,  so  far  from  moderation,  any    social     community    is    placed, 

or  that  subdued  tone  of  enquiry  which  Casting  out  of  our  calculation  every 

succeeds  to  the  excitement  of  novelty,  thing  except  the  two  items  of  food  and 

as  those  would  judge  who  have  taken  population,  and  looking  at  men  simply 

their  impression  of  the  *'  Essay  on  Po-  as  cultivators  of  the  soil  rauhiplying 

pulatlon,**  not  from  perusal  of  the  work  their  numbers  at  a  given  rate  of  in* 

itself,  but  from  opinions  and  loose  ex-  crease,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 

pressions  afloat  upon  the  surface  of  population  has  a  tendency  to  outstrip 

society,  or  from  that  panic  on  the  sub-  the  means  of  subsistence.     A  race  of 

ject  of  population  which  it  certainly  beings,    amongst  whom    the    births 

spread,  at  one  time,  amongst  no  small  more  than  supply  the  room  of  those 

portion    of   our    fellow-countrymen,  whom  old  age  and  disease  carry  off, 

Amongst  those  a  vague  idea  prevail-  must  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio ; 

ed,  that  this  over 'population  was  some  at    every    succeeding    generation  it 

new  evil  with  which  the  world,  in  these  starts  with  greater  numbers,  and  with 

later  days,  was  threatened ;  and  that,  the  same  fecundity.     The  amount  of 

to  avert  it,  certain  strange,  unheard-of,  food,  on  the  contrary,  attainable  from 

and  intolerable  restraints  were  to  belaid  a  given  territory,  can  increase  only  in 

on  the  future  generations  of  mankind,  an  arithmetical  ratio ;  the  land  itself 

The  world  was  coming  to  an  end  by  cannot  be  doubled,  nor  does  each  sue- 

reason  of  its  own  too  great  fecundity—  cessive  application  of  the  capital,  or 

stifling  itself  in  its  own  crowded  and  the  industry  of  the  farmer,  yield  a 

prolific  progeny  ;  and  society  was  to  greater  return  than  the  preceding  one. 

be  disorganized,  and  resolved  into  a  This,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  is 

corrupted  mass,  by  the  starving  and  undeniable ;  and  the  law  here  indi- 

endless    swarms    of    a    too-teeming  cated  is,  and  always  has  been,  in  per* 

race.  petual  operation.     Along  the  whole 

This  alarm,  which  has  certainly  no  line  of  human  progress,  there  is  a 

foundation  in  the  *'  Essay  on  Popula**  iendenq/  in  the  population  of  every 

tion,**  was  combated  and  allayed  by  an  nation  or  community  to  increase  be- 

argument  which  has  quite  as  little  yond  the  means  of  subsistence  which 

bearing    on    the    line  of  reasoning  its  own  territory  can  supply, 
adopted  in  that  work.     The  quantity        This  law  Mr  Malthus  pointed  out 
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as  highly  deserving,  which  it  unques- 
tionably is>  of  the  consideration  of  all 
irho  take  an  interest  in  examining  the 
constitution^  or  speculating  on  the  pro- 
gress of  human  society.  Bat  now  the 
question  occurs,  how  far  is  this  law, 
or  this  tendency,  counteracted  and  re- 
duced to  a  safe  and  beneficial  action 
by  other  laws  and  other  tendencies  of 
tho  human  being?  Looking  back 
through  the  annals  of  history,  what 
proportion  of  the  evils  which  mankind 
iiave  suffered  has  been  produced  by 
the  operation  of  this  law  of  increase  ? 
Looking  round  on  our  own  actual  po- 
sition, how  far  does  this  law  of  our 
nature  call  upon  us  fur  any  change  iu 
our  dealings  with  tho  poor,  and  in 
that  legislative  relief  we  bestow  upon 
their  wants,  or  for  any  modificatiou 
in  our  moral  opinions  upon  tho  sub- 
ject of  early  and  imprudent  mar- 
riages ?  Looking  forward  to  the  future, 
docs  the  recognition  of  this  ineradica- 
ble tendency  operate  to  dash  and  per- 
plex our  hopeful  reasoning  on  the  pro- 
gressive amelioration  of  society  ? 

In  answering  these  questions,  Mr 
Malthus,  as  might  be  anticipated  in 
one  who  wrote  with  something  of  the 
zeal  and  passion  of  a  discoverer,  has 
assigned  a  too  great  prominency, 
and  a  too  absoluto  and  unrestricted 
operatiou  to  his  law  of  population. 
This>  we  think,  ho  has  done  both  in 
bis  historical  survey,  and  in  tho  ap- 
plication of  his  doctrine  to  our  own 
times,  and  to  matters  of  practical  im- 
portance. 

When,  for  instance,  Mr  Malthus 
ascribes  the  great  irruption  of  the 
northern  barbarians  to  a  deficiency  of 
supply,  he  is  giving  an  economic  cha- 
racter to  events  which  are  directly 
traceable  to  warlike  passions.  These 
Germans  who,  because  we  have  ac- 
counts given  us  of  their  frequent  and 
systematic  emigrations,  he  describes 
as  having  been  driven  from  their  na- 
tive land  by  want  of  food,  had  a  law 
amongst  themselves  which  forbade  the 
same  soil  to  be  cultivated  two  succes- 
sive years  by  the  same  person,  for 
fear  the  people  should  grow  less  war- 
like. Such  is  the  reason  of  this  law 
which  we  learn  from  Caesar  ;  Mr 
Malthus  wishes  to  engraft  this  further 
reason — that  they  might  thereby  be 
better  prepared  to  submit  to  that  pe- 
riodical emigration  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  pressure  of  their  numbers 
upon  their  agricultural  produce.   The 


conjecture  is  not  happy.  The  inha- 
bitants are  first  supposed  to  emigrate 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions* 
and  then,  in  order  to  facilitate  an  emi- 
gration thus  called  for,  to  enact  a  lair 
most  palpably  adverse  to  every  im- 
provement in  agriculture — &  law  which 
could  not  possibly  haver  been  devised 
amoiigst  a  free  people  who  had  any 
regard  for  agriculture.  For  it  can 
need  no  science  of  political  economy 
to  demonstrate,  that  to  take  away  from 
a  man  his  improved  soil  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  must  deprive  him  of  all  in- 
ducement to  labour  at  improvement ; 
neither  would  a  free  people  who  had 
ever  laboured  to  improve  their  soil 
submit  to  so  great  a  violence  to  all 
the  natural  feelings  of  property.  No 
doubt  these  Germans  were  oft.en,  in 
fact,  straitened  for  food ;  but  as  they 
preferred  to  obtain  it  by  ravaging 
other  lands  rather  than  cultivating 
their  own,  such  distress  can  have  no 
place  whatever  in  an  argument  re- 
lating to  the  proportion  between  pro- 
duce and  population.  We  may  find 
described  in  the  Essay  itself  the  sort 
of  rude  uncultured  home  which  these 
hunger- driven  barbarians  left  behind 
them.  **  Julian  had  conquered  as 
soon  as  he  had  penetrated  into  Ger- 
many ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  that 
mighty  hive  which  had  sent  out  such 
swarms  of  people  as  to  keep  the  Ro- 
man world  in  perpetual  dread,  the 
principal  obstacle  to  his  progress  were 
almost  impassable  roads,  and  vast  un- 
peopled forests." — P.  71*  Qu,  Ed, 

There  is  indeed  a  fallacy,  or  rather 
an  irrelevancy,  to  be  detected  in  many 
of  the  historical  illustrations  which  Mr 
Malthus  has  supplied.  If  these  illus- 
trations are  regarded  merely  as  proofs 
that  men  have,  in  sundry  times  and 
places,  been  afflicted  by  hunger,  and 
that  their  numbers  have  been  kept 
down  by  various  correctives,  more  or 
less  painful,  they  are  somewhat  redun- 
dant, and  scarce  necessary ;  they  be- 
come valuable  only  for  the  collateral 
information  they  may  occasionally  af- 
ford ;  for  such  a  general  proposition 
as  this,  admits  not,  unhappily,  of  a 
moments  doubt.  But  the  law  which 
Mr  Malthus  undertakes  to  establish  \b, 
that  there  is  a  different  ratio  in  the 
increase  of  food  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  human  race»  whereby  such 
hunger  is  ^occasioned ;  and  if  ma  his- 
torical examples  are  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  operation  of  this  law*  they 
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are^  many  of  tbem>  quite  inapplicable,     prosperous^  there  were  invariably  so 
He  has  insisted,  with  good  rights  that,     many  counteracting  influences  to  ^ 


in  order  to  show  the  agency  of  this 
law,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  him  to 
point  to  an  instance  where  the  whole 
territory  has  been  industriously  culti- 
vated— it  is  not  necessary  for  a  people 
to  have  attained  the  utmost  limit  of 
agricultural  prosperity,  before  they 
are  made  aware  that  their  numbers 
are  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
agricultural  prosperity  can  possibly 
advance  ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that, 
if  the  different  ratio  of  progress  be 
the  subject  of  illustration,  agriculture 
ought  to  be  shown,  in  the  instances 
brought  forward,  to  be  making  some 
progrei?8.  If  a  rude  people  are  quite 
stationary  in  the  degree  of  skill  and 
industrv  with  which  they  cultivate  the 
soil,  it  IS  true  that  their  numbers  may 
bear,  with  most  painful  pressure,  upun 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  but  they 


diseased  increase  of  the  populatioDi 
that  the  abstract  proposition  which 
forms  the  basis  of  Mr  Malthus*  essay, 
and  which,  at  first,  appears  as  alarm- 
ing as  it  is  incontrovertible,  may  be 
admitted,  without  any  concern  for  the 
stability  of  society,  or  the  happineES 
of  mankind. 

"  If  the  proportion,"  says  this 
writer,  arguing  at  the  time  against 
the  notion  that  the  redundancy  of 
numbers  is  merely  an  evil  of  some  re- 
mote indefinite  period — ^'  if  the  pro- 
portion between  the  natural  increase 
of  population  and  food,  which  was 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  essaji 
and  which  has  received  considerable 
confirmation  from  the  poverty  that  has 
been  found  to  prevail  in  every  stage 
and  department  of  human  society,  be 
in  any  degree  near  the  truth,  it  will 


cannot  be  pointed  out  as  a  proof  of     appear,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  pe- 


the  different  ratio  between  the  increase 
of  food  and  population.  Such  a  people 
has  not  even  advanced  so  far  as  to  put 
itself  under  the  disadvantage  of  these 
different  ratios.  In  the  position  they 
occupy,  their  indolence  and  ignorance 
are  the  operating  causes  which  entail 
on  them  a  scarcity  of  supply.  Had 
these  ratios  been  both  of  the  same  de- 
scription, both  geometrical,  or  both 
arithmetical,  the  same  distress  must 


riod  when  the  number  of  men  surpass 
their  means  of  subsistence  has  long 
since  arrived,  and  that  this  necessarj 
oscillation,  this  constantly  subsisting 
cause  of  periodical  misery*  has  existed 
ever  since  we  have  bad  any  histories 
of  mankind — does  exist  at  present,  and 
will  for  ever  contmue  to  exist,  unless 
some  decided  change  take  place  in  the 
physical  constitution  of  our  nature.*' 
— P.  357.     Now,  the  antagonist  pro- 


have  occurred.     If  every  addition  of     position  to  this  statement  we  conceive  to 


the  farmer's  skill  and  industry — if 
every  successive  dose  of  capital,  to 
use  an  expression  of  our  political  eco- 
nomists, which  was  applied  to  the 
land,  met  with  a  greater  and  greater 
remuneration ;  yetif  men  made  no  ad- 
dition to  their  industry,  and  had  not  a 
single  doso  of  capital  to  apply,  and 
continued  to  increase,  no  matter  how 
slowly,  the  same  scarcity  of  provisions 
roust  ultimately  be  felt.  This  station- 
ary condition  of  agriculture  is  observ- 
able in  most  of  the  illustrations  taken 
from  savage  life.  The  arithmetical 
ratio  in  the  produce  of  the  soil  cannot 
be  detected,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  geometrical  ratio 
in  the  multiplication  of  the  species. 
To  show  the  conjoint  operation  of  the 
two,  examples  should  be  taken  where 
there  was  progress,  as  well  in  the 
agricultural  industry,  skill,  and  capital 
of  a  nation,  as  in  its  numbers.  Con- 
fined to  such  legitimate  examples,  we 
should  probably  find  that,  in  a  com- 
piunity    industrious,   and    therefore 


be  this,  that  if,  along  the  whole  line 
of  human  progress,  there  is  a  tenden- 
cy or  power  in  the  population  to  ex- 
ceed the  means  of  subsistence ;  there  is 
also,  along  the  same  line,  and  nuining 
ever  before  it,  a  perpetual  and  gene- 
rally sujfficient  counteracting  influence 
in  the  wants,  habits,  and  institutions 
of  civilized  life. 

But  the  practical  application  which 
Mr  Malthus  made  of  his  theory,  to 
determine  the  measures  which  should 
be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  the  amelioration  of  life  amongst 
the  lowest  rank  of  society,  will  gene- 
rally bo  thought  of  far  more  impor- 
tance than  the  accurate  elucidation  of 
the  theory  itself.  Here  we  think  he 
was  grievously  and  perilously  wrong. 
He  proceeded  upon  these  two  grounds, 
both  clearly  erroneous : — 1.  That  the 
distress  of  the  poor  must  necessarily 
arise  from  the  want  of  food  for  the 
whole  community,  and  therefor?  a  le- 
gal provision  for  their  wants  most 
act  as  a  bounty  on  ov^r-populatiioii ; 
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whereas  that  distress  may»  and  in  our 
manufacturing  country  does,  more  fre- 

Saently  arise  from  the  periodical  ina- 
Uity  of  the  poor  to  obtain  that  em- 
ployment which  is  to  entitle  them  to 
a  share  in  the  dUtribution  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil.  To  such  extent, 
therefore,  as  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
arise  from  this  latter  source,  to  such 
degree  also  must  a  poor-law  be  re- 
garded, not  as  a  bounty  on  population, 
but  as  a  redress  of  evils  occasioned  by 
other  bounties  on  population  ;  as  a  re- 
lief to  destitution  occasioned  by  the 
changeful  caprices  of  fashion,  or  the 
fluctuating  prosperity  of  commerce. 
But  the  second  ill-chosen  ground  is 
even  still  less  tenable ;  for  he  proceed- 
ed on  the  principle — 2.  That  to  with- 
hold relief  from  the  destitute  poor 
would  check  the  growth  of  population 
amongst  that  portion  of  mankind,  while 
a  systematie  charity  would  as  inevit- 
ably promote  it.  Thb  view  of  the 
subject  is  contradicted  by  experience, 
and  opposed  byjuster  and  more  pro- 
found reflection  upon  human  nature. 
It  is  wretchedness  that  is  so  prolific — 
it  is  despondency  that  breeds  so  fast 
amongst  us.  Relinquish  all  national 
charity — resign  all  steady  effort  to  up- 
hold that  class  which  is  most  exposed 
to  adversity,  and  least  wise  to  guard 
against  it — let  them  sink,  and  you  will 
open  the  door  to  a  redundancy  of  the 
most  frightful  description— to  a  popu- 
lation, the  result  of  mere  sensuality 
and  despair — to  the  offspring  of  men 
having  all  the  recklessness  of  savages 
or  wild  beasts,  and  who  yet  live  and 
multiply  within  the  fold  of  civilization. 
We  have  taken  this  rapid  survey  of 
the  celebrated  **  Essay  on  Population," 
chiefly  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  our 
notice  of  an  admirable  work  which  has 
lately  recalled  us  to  this  subject — the 
work  of  Mr  Alison  on  the  **  Principles 
of  Population.'*  We  have  thus  ob- 
tained for  ourselves  a  station  from 
which  to  observe  the  course  taken  by 
the  later  writer,  and  put  ourselves  in 
such  a  position,  that,  in  passing  our 
own  strictures,  or,  what  will  more  fre- 
quently be  the  case,  in  expressing  our 
own  assent  and  admiration,  we  shall 
run  the  less  risk  of  being  misunder- 
stood. The  work  of  Mr  Alison  con- 
tains many  bold  views,  put  forth  in 
free  and  eloquent  language  ;  it  is  full 
of  well  selected  information,  rich  in 
historical  example — a  work  which  all 
will  read  who  are  interested  in  the 
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topic  it  discusses  ;  and  which  no  one^ 
let  his  reading  elsewhere  be  what  it 
may,  will  peruse  without  obtaining 
from  it  some  valuable  material  for  the 
completion  of  his  own  views.  It  is 
not  a  book,  however,  which  can  be 
trusted  to,  or  adopted,  as  the  sole  ex- 
positor of  its  subject.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  such  work  in  existence  on  this 
or  any  other  speculative  theme  ;  it  is 
something  more,  however,  than  the 
absence  of  an  unattainable  perfection 
that  we  point  at.  Mr  Alison  is  not 
always  logical,  not  always  consistent 
with  himself:  he  needs  watching  ; 
and  the  reader  must  sometimes  stay 
himself  upon  principles  he  has  ob- 
tained elsewhere,  if  he  would  avoid 
being  carried  off  by  the  impetuous 
Stream  of  this  author's  eloquence. 

Mr  Alison  commences  his  investi- 
gation by  pointing  out  <'  the  relation 
established  by  nature  between  the  pro- 
duce of  human  labour  and  the  wants 
of  the  human  species,  in  the  essential 
article  of  subsistence.'*  The  labour 
of  one  man*s  hands  produces  much 
more  than  is  necessaty  to  maintain 
himself.  On  this  fundamental  rela- 
tion the  prosperity  of  the  social  body 
depends ;  for  it  is  this  excess  which 
gives  support  to  all  those  classes  of 
society  who  are  engaged  in  arts,  and 
commerce,  and  intellectual  pursuits. 
In  newly  peopled  countries,  where  an 
unappropriated  soil  extends  around 
the  infant  community,  this  fertility  of 
the  earth  is  manifestly  superior  to  any 
demands  that  an  increasing  popula- 
tion can  make  upon  it.  But  when 
limits  have  been  drawn  round  an  oc- 
cupied territory,  then  it  matters  not 
what  the  proportion  may  be  between 
the  number  ofagriculturists  and  of  other 
classes  of  men  :  the  question  to  be  re- 
solved is,  how  will  the  produce  of  the 
whole  soil  answer  the  demands  of  the 
growing  population  ?  There  is  no 
controversy  between  Mr  Alison  and 
Mr  Malthus,  or  between  any  two  ra- 
tional men,  that  the  time  might  come* 
when,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
land  might  be  cultivated  to  its  utmost* 
and  yet  the  community  continue  to 
increase.  **  But  if  it  is  meant,*'  says 
Mr  Alison,  (and  such  undoubtedly  is 
the  meaning  of  Mr  Malthus>)  **  that 
long  before  this  ultimate  limit  has 
been  attained,  population  has  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  faster  than  subsist- 
ence can  be  provided  for  it,  then  a 
little  reflection  must  be  sufficient  to 
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show  that  it  is  not  only  erroneous, 
but  diametrically  the  reverse  of  the 
truth." 

To  this  absolute  contradiction  of 
the  abstract  x^rinciple  laid  down  in 
Mr  Malthus*s  work,  we  cannot  sub- 
scribo — we  can  hardly  understand  it ; 
and  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported seem  to  us  irrelevant.  It  is  in 
vain  that  Mr  Alison  gives  us  an  in- 
stance, and  a  very  striking  and  en- 
couraging one,  from  statistical  tables, 
of  an  increase  of  population  in  Great 
Britain  almost  equal  to  its  increase  in 
lately  colonized  countries^  accompa- 
nied by  a  corresponding  increase  of 
food.*  It  would  be  manifestly  absurd, 
as  a  general  proposition,  to  say  that 
the  pressure  of  population  does  not 
intervene  till  agriculture  has  reached 
its  perfection,  and  become  stationary. 
To  indicate  the  exact  point  when  that 
pressure  intervenes  which  legitimately 
arises  from  the  prolific  vigour  of  the 
race,  is  impracticable  ;  but  as  this  in^ 
convenience  is,  from  its  nature,  one  of 
gradual  approach,  it  must  make  itself 
felt  long  before  the  last  grain,  or  the 
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last  potato,  has  been  extorted  from  the 
soil.  There  may  exist  a  large  quan- 
tity of  waste  land  within  a  nation*! 
territory,  and  yet  the  pressure  be  felt 
This  cannot  always  be  brought  into 
cultivation  without  much  dressing  or 
manure,  the  supply  of  which  is  not 
unlimited.  The  reclaiming  of  waste 
lands  may  be  an  expensive  process; 
and  then,  if  the  starving  poor  man 
cannot  undertake  it,  and  if  his  weahh* 
ier  neighbour  has  no  inducement  to 
lay  out  his  capital  in  the  enterprize, 
the  land  itself,  so  far  as  the  immediste 
provision  of  that  country  is  concerned, 
might  as  well  not  be  in  existence. 
Neither  would  it  be  logical  to  say  that 
this  tendency  docs  not  exist,  and  does 
not  manifest  itself,  because  it  might  ot 
ought  to  have  been  counteracted  bj 
the  institutions  of  civilized  liie.  It  is 
one  thing  to  say  wo  are  safe,  because, 
in  general,  a  certain  tendency  has  a 
sufficient  counterpoise,  and  another 
thing  to  deny  the  existence,  or  opera- 
tion, of  that  tendency. 

Mr  Alison  proceeds  to  support  this 
direct  denial  of  the  Maltbusian  tenet, 


*  '*  ThA  population  of  Great  Britain,  including  the  army  and  navy,  In  1801,  wai 
10,942,000  souls,  and  in  1631  it  was  16,539,000,  and  it  is  at  present  (1840)  nearly 
20,000,000.  This  is  probably  the  greatest  authentic  instance  of  the  iacreose  of  an  old 
gtato  on  record  in  the  world.  It  is  almost  as  great  as  the  celebrated  aofpneotation  of 
the  American  states,  if  the  addition  of  the  settlers  from  Europe,  and  that  of  the  black 
alaves,  be  deducted  from  the  increase  of  the  latter  state ;  for  the  total  free  populatioa 
of  America  was — 

In  1820         .         .         9,637,000 
1828        .        .       11,348,000 


1,711,000  or  17  four-tenths  per  cent. 

The  increase  therefore  in  eight  years  was,  of  free  people  1,71 1,000,  or  17  fonr-tentltf 
per  cent.  This  rate  would  give  an  increase  yearly  of  177)000,  or  in  ten  years  about  22 
per  cent.  In  thirty  years  it  would  be  about  66  per  cent,  an  increase  not  greater  thaa 
52  per  cent  in  great  Britain,  if  the  immense  annual  emigration  of  Europeans  to 
America  be  taken  into  consideration. 

*'  Here  then  is  an  instance  which  has  practically  occurred,  of  the  increase  of  an  old 
and  opulent  state,  with  a  circumscribed  territory,  by  no  means  very  fertile  even  in  the 
very  best  places,  and  extremely  barren  in  others.  And  what  has  been  its  condition  ia 
regard  to  subsistence  during  the  latter  period,  and  especially  for  tbe  last  fire-and-tweoty 
years,  during  which  stringent  com -laws,  except  in  yeais  of  scarcity,  have  prevented  tlte 
importation  of  foreign  grain  ?  During  that  time  almost  the  whole  of  its  subsistence  htf 
been  derived  from  its  own  soil,  of  only  moderate  fertility  ;  and  so  far  has  the  fact  beea 
from  any  deficiency  having  been  experienced  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  that  the  greateit 
distress  has  existed,  especially  during  the  latter  period  of  the  progress,  from  the  redundance 
and  low  price  of  agricultural  produce.  Further,  the  consumption  of  food  during  that 
period  has  enormously  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  people :  luxuriooi 
habits,  and  costly  living,  have  descended  to  an  unparalleled  degree  in  the  ranks  of  society : 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  land  of  tho  state  has  been  directed  to  the  raising  of  bntcber-meati 
the  feeding  of  horses,  and  tho  use  of  breweries  and  distilleries ;  and  yet,  so  far  from  there 
having  been  any  difficulty  in  feeding  the  people  with  what  remained,  the  only  dSstreis 
amongst  the  caltivalora  has  axiiaii  trom  >^«  %^Xk«i^T«dMndancy  of  their  supply  Sn  the 
market.*'— P.  43. 
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he  ground  (p.  57)  thati  nations, 
ley  advance,  raise  a  greater  ^ur- 
produce^  in  proportion  to  their 
bersy  than  they  do  in  their  eaily 
^8.  But  this  is  heside  the  ques- 
As  a  nation  advances  in  its 
3r,  it  is  found  that,  owing  to  im- 
ed  modes  of  culture,  and  the  ex- 
industry  of  man,  there  are  fewer 
nltural  labourers  employed  in 
ortion  to  the  number  fed  by  the 
cultural  produce.  Thus  we  learn, 
"  in  Poland  twenty  agriculturists 
'cquired  to  produce  a  surplus  for 
manufacturer,  and  in  America 
ve  are  required  for  the  same  pur- 
;  in  France,  only  two  cultivators 
needed  to  support  one  manufac- 
r,  while  in  Great  Britain  one  ag- 
turist  is  able  to  maintain,  in  ordi- 
years,  above  three  manufac- 
*s,'*  p.  Gl.  But  this  sort  of  tur* 
produce  is  not  the  species  of  abun- 
le  we  are  at  present  concerned  with, 
question  is — no  matter  how  large 
aw  small  the  proportion  of  agri- 
iral  labourers — whether  amongst 
irhole  population  to  be  fed  by  the 
le  produce,  there  is  not  felt  an  in- 
sing  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sub* 
nee  ?  Such  an  increasing  difficulty 
perhaps  be  thought  to  be  indi- 
d  by  the  very  circumstance  that 
agricultural  labourer  is  tasked  to 
uch  greater  exertion,  in  order  to 
in  his  share  in  the  harvest  he  is 
ng.  In  every  species  of  simple 
ar,  how  much  more  work  is  re- 
ad from  the  Englishman  than  from 
lative  of  less  populous  countries  ? 
or  is  Mr  Alison  ^ore  successful 
lother  argument  which  is  levelled 
Qst  this  tendency,  although,  like 
^receding,  it  is  stated  with  such  an 
»f  confidence  as  almost  to  surprise 
reader  into  involuntary  acquies- 
e.  As  capital  in  populous  states 
inues  to  increase,  and  as  capital  is 
sreature  of  this  surplus  produce  of 
economist,  he  gathers,  (p.  62,) 
population  cannot  have  pressed 
1  the  means  of  subsistence.  Be- 
rn this  conclusion  and  his  pre- 
«,  there  appears  but  slender  con- 
on.  The  industry  of  man,  gene- 
>n  after  generation,  accumulates 
Itb,  or  capital,  in  the  shape  of 
les  or  furniture,  machinery,  or  the 
able  metals ;  but  if  one  class  of 
'ty  enjoy  this  accumulation,  does 
How  that  another  class,  that  which 
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exerts  this  very  industry,  may  not  be 
straining  every  nerve  in  a  cheerless 
competition  for  a  miserable  pittance- 
may  not  be  growing  more  impoverish- 
ed as  they  work  the  harder,  till  em- 
ployment itself  seems  on  the  point  of 
forsaking  them  ?  Is  the  enjoyment  of 
the  capitalist  any  test  of  what  passes 
in  the  hovel  of  the  artisan  ? 

But  although  there  ^ists  this  ten- 
dency in  the  population  to  press  upon 
the  means  of  subsistence,  there  exist 
also,  we  believe,  in  every  industrious 
and  prosperous  community,  such  moral 
restraints,  arising  out  of  the  habits  of 
civilized  life,  as  are  sufficient,  if  aided 
by  general  education  and  good  govern- 
melit,  to  control  this  tendency,  and 
keep  the  expansive  force  of  population, 
energetic  as  it  may  be,  to  its  true  office 
and  character — that  of  the  necessary 
mainspring  of  all  the  activity  and  en- 
terprise of  life.     As  these  moral  re- 
straints act  with  more  certainty,  with 
greater  power  and  uniformity,  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  society,  the  evil  of 
over»population  may  be  regarded  as 
one  belonging  to  a  less  perfect  state 
of  civilization,  not  as  one  which  in- 
creases in  magnitude,  and  grows  more 
terrible  as  a  civilized  nation  proceeds 
upon  its  career.     If  we  may  not  hope 
altogether  to  leave  it  behind  us,  it,  at 
all  events,  no  longer  stands  in  our 
path  as  the  great  impediment  to  our 
future  progress.     This  view  of  the 
question,  Mr  Alison  has  most  ably  and 
triumphantly  displayed.     The  expli- 
cation of  these  moral  restraints — their 
illustration  in  historical  and  contem- 
porary examples ;  and,  above  all,  the 
argument  drawn  from  their  nature  to 
uphold  our  national  charities  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor — constitute  the  great 
and  dutinguishing  excellence  of  hb 
work.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Mr  Malthus  lost  sight  entirely  of  this 
important  view  of  his  subject — it  forms 
one  distinct  section  of  his  book.  The 
difference  between  him  and  Mr  Alison 
lies  in  the  different  degree  of  promi- 
nence and  efficacy  accorded  to  these 
moral  restraints,  and  the  very  different 
measures  suggested  for  increasing  their 
efficacy  amongst  the  poor.     The  fol- 
lowing quotation,  in  which  h^  deve- 
lopes  this  argument,  is  long ;  but  it 
will  be  read  with  untiring  interest. 
We  have  abridged  it  as  much  as  pes- 
sible«  by  omitting  whole  paragraphs  ; 
but  as  the  continuity  of  the  sense  was 
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preserved^we  hare  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary always  to  indicate  these  omis- 
sions. 

**  It  has  already  been  ihown  that  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  an  infant 
BUte  of  aoeiety  at  any  period,  the  want 
which  if  most  severely  felt,  is  that  of  man 
to  carry  on  the  numeroiM  undertakings 
which  are  every  where  required — to  clear 
forests,  drain  marshes,  cultivate  plains, 
coni»truct  roads,  and  build  cities.  The 
difficulty  which  becomes  most  pressing  in 
its  advanced  periods,  is  employment  to  en- 
gage, and  subsistence  to  feed,  the  multi- 
tudes who  are  continually  brought  into 
the  world.  The  disproportion  between 
the  number  of  mankind  and  the  extent  of 
nature,  seems  prodigious  in  the  infancy  of 
the  world ;  but  as  their  numbers  increase, 
the  relation  changes.  Human  labour  ap- 
pears, and  ia  found  by  experience  to  be 
commensurate  to  the  greatest  undertak- 
ings ;  the  species  seems  capable  of  an  un- 
limited increase,  until  at  length  the  pro- 
portion turns  the  other  way ;  the  appre« 
hensions  of  men  take  a  different  direction, 
and  the  earth,  notwithstanding  its  extent. 
Is  thought  to  be  inadequate  to  the  possi- 
ble multiplication  of  the  species. 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  there- 
fore, than  that  the  interest  of  mankind 
requires  that  the  principles  of  population, 
unrestrained  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
world,  to  secure  the  existence  and  exten- 
sion of  the  species,  should  be  gradually 
limited  as  civilisation  and  wealth  advance, 
and  ituhjected  to  the  control  of  principles 
dependent  on  the  circumstances  in  which 
society  is  placed  in  its  later  stages. 

"  Sui'h  a  check  is  provided  in  the  aWi- 
f:ial  wants  and  habits  of  foresight  ^  which 
the  progress  of  society  developes.  Strong 
as  the  principle  of  population  is,  experience 
proves  that  these  restraining  principles, 
when  they  are  suffered  to  develope  them- 
selves, are  still  stronger.  Their  influ- 
ence over  the  human  mind  in  ages  of  ci- 
vilization and  refinement,  becomes  un- 
bounded. They  increase  with  the  exten* 
sion  of  wealth  and  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge;  they  derive  their  best  sup- 
port from  the  precepts  and  practice  of 
Christianity ;  they  expand  with  the  growth 
of  civil  liberty ;  they  flourish  in  the  midst 
of  public  felicity.  The  nearer  a  state  ap- 
proaches to  the  termination  assigned  by 
nature  to  its  increase — the  more  that  a 
restraint  upon  the  multiplication  of  its  in- 
habitants is  required — tbe  more  powerful 
do  these  causes  of  retardation  become. 
Long  before  society  arrives  at  the  limit 
whero  ao  increase  of  iia  numbers  \a  Im- 
posBible,  the  progress  ot  pop\AaWoiv  \a 


checked  in  the  otder  of  nature,  by  the 
habits  whteh  that  rery  atate  eagenden^ 
wittiout  privation  or  sufTerieg  having  been 
imposed  on  any  of  its  members.  Ths 
moving  power  in  this  mighty  change  is 
the  efforts  of  individoala  fbr  their  ova 
welfare  :  the  agents  by  which  it  acts,  siw 
tbe  desires  and  wishea  which  spring  op  in 
the  breaats  of  all  cla«sea  by  the  progres- 
sive objects  which,  as  society  advances, 
are  brought  to  bear  on  their  minds ;  tbe 
foundation  on  which  they  rest  is  pnbUe 
happiness.  ^ 

**  The  developement  and  ctdtivaiitm  of 
reason  is  the  first  cause  of  the  voluntary 
restraints  which  men  impose  upon  the  io- 
crease  of  their  numbers.  The  habit  of 
early  marriages,  indispensable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  race  in  the  first  ages  of  tbe 
world,  gradually  becomes  unnecessary,  and 
at  last  burdensome.  Where  ctvilixation 
has  taken  a  lasting  root,  the  individnal 
finds  himself  protected  by  the  society  in 
which  he  is  placed.  The  necessity  fbr  as 
early  marriage  to  form  a  little  circle  ronnd 
himaelf,  is  less  strongly  felt.  The  burden 
of  an  olTspring  increases  with  the  incresie 
in  the  wants  and  desires  of  civilised  lifef 
and  with  the  multiplication  of  those  who 
are  seeliing  a  livelihood  around  him.  hn- 
prudent  marriages  are  every  where  seen 
to  be  the  sources  of  much  suffering,  snd 
frequently  to  involve  the  parents  in  irre- 
trievable ruin. 

*'  It  is  in  this  view  that  the  inatmctien 
of  mankind  becomes  so  important  an  eli« 
ment  in  the  formation  of  public  bappineis. 
Education  unfolds  the  rational  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  fits  men  to  contend  witk 
their  active  propensities  ;  it  enables  thtis 
to  survey  the  world  in  which  they  art 
placed,  and  to  regulate  their  own  condaet 
by  the  examples* of  happiaesa  or  miser; 
which  they  see  around  them.  These  are 
precisely  the  habits  and  the  views  whidi 
are  destined  by  nature  to  regulate  the  ope* 
ration  of  the  principle  of  increase  ;  their 
developement,  therefore,  is  materially 
aided  by  the  acquisition  of  that  character 
which  general  information  is  fitted  to  be- 
stow. 

.  *'  It  is  important,  however,  that  the  real 
effects  of  education  upon  the  lower  orders 
should  be  understood,  and  that  visionary 
consequences  should  not  be  anticipated 
from  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  is  so 
ardently  pursued  by  the  humane  and  phi- 
lanthropiu  in  this  country.  Great  as  its 
effects  are,  they  reach  only  a  limited  ntMi- 
ber  of  the  working  dasaes,  and  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  influence  of  artificial 
wants  upon  the  great  body  of  mankind. 
Few,  comparatively  speaking*  of  the  poor 
c«xv  ^^fix  >o^\st^M^\  In  a^^rsciate  the 
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jojmenli  of  knowledge  ;  but  there  are 
hardly  any  who  do  not  feel  the  advantages 
of  comfort  if  it  is  onc^  placed  within  their 
reach  :  many  will  neglect  the  discoyeries 
of  Newton,  hut  hardly  any  are  insensible 
to  the  adyahtages  of  substantial  clothing, 
or  the  ei^joyment  of  a  plentiful  repast.  It 
must  always  be  recollected  that  the  minds 
of  the  lower  orders  are  originally  the  same 
as  the  higher  :  we  roust  not  expect  a  sys- 
tem to  operate  universaUy  upon  them 
which  is  only  partial  in  its  effects  upon 
their  superiors.  How  many  of  the  higher 
orders  are  permanently  influenced  by  the 
enjoyments  of  literature,  or  would  be 
found  willing  to  make  any  sacrifices  in  the 
Tigour  of  life  for  its  acquisition  ?  How 
many,  even  in  the  learned  professions, 
where  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  is 
indispensable,  make  study  a  habit,  or  prove 
by  their  conduct  that  it  is  one  of  their 
greatest  sources  of  happiness?  If  any 
man  has  found  a  fifth  of  his  acquaintances, 
in  any  rank  or  condition  of  life,  to  whom 
these  enjoyments  were  habitual,  he  may 
consider  himself  singularly  fortunate." — 
Vol.  I.  pp.  87-96. 

.  He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  and 
describe  other  elements  in  this  moral 
restraint  on  population,  as  the  artifi- 
cial wants  of  civilized  life,  the  pas- 
sion to  accumulate  wealth,  the  de- 
sire to  rise  to  higher  ranks  in  society ; 
all  which,  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
the  world,  operate  extensively  to  post- 
pone the  period  of  marrlHsre,  or  to  de- 
ter from  it  altogether.  Of  these,  the 
extension  of  artificial  wants  amongst 
the  people  is  bj  far  the  mo»t  import- 
ant, and  he  thus  dilates  upon  this  an- 
tagonist to  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion :— 

"  The  acquisition  of  one  comfort,  or 
the  indulgence  of  one  gratification,  not 
only  renders  its  enjoyment  necessary,  but 
eicites  the  desire  for  another.  No  sooner 
ifl  this  additional  comfort  attained  and  be- 
come habitual,  than  a  new  object  of  desire 


begins  to  be  felt.  To  the  luccossion  of 
such  objects  there  is  no  end.  From  tha 
time  that  mankind  first  pass  the  boundary 
of  actual  necessity,  and  begin  to  feel  the 
force  of  acquired  wants,  they  have  entered 
on  a  field  to  which  imagination  itself  can 
afiiz  no  limits.  The  highest  objects  of 
luiury  in  one  age  become  comforts  to  the 
one  which  succeeds  it,  and  are  considered 
as  absolute  necessaries  in  the  lapse  of  a 
few  generations.  The  houses  that  aie  now 
inhabited  by  the  lowest  of  the  populace, 
were  the  abodes  of  rank  and  opulence 
three  centuries  ago;  the  floors  strewed 
with  rushes,  which  were  the  mark  of  dig- 
nity under  the  Plantagenet  princes,  would 
now  be  rejected  even  by  the  inmates  of 
workhouses ;  and  the  vegetables  whieh 
were  known  only  to  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  gar- 
den of  every  English  labourer.* 

*'  This  great  and  important  change 
which  ensues  in  the  progress  of  society, 
in  the  habits  and  desires  of  all  its  members, 
is  the  principal  counterpoise  which  nature 
has  provided  to  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion. The  indulgence  of  artiflcial  wants 
is  incompatible  with  a  rspid  increase  of 
the  human  species.  If  the  labourer  finds 
himself  burdened  early  in  life  with  a  wife 
and  children,  he  must  forego  many  enjoy> 
ments  which  would  otherwise  be  within  his 
reach.  When  habit  has  rendered  these 
enjoyments  essential  to  his  comfort,  the 
want  of  them  is  felt  as  an  excessive  de- 
privation. The  actual  pangs  of  indigence 
are  not  so  severely  felt  in  savage  life,  as 
tho  want  of  artificial  enjoyments  by  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  luvories 
of  civilized  society.  To  descend  to  the 
habits  of  the  lower  orders,  after  having 
been  accustomed  to  those  of  a  superior 
class,  is  considered  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune which  can  befall  an  individual.  It  is 
the  great  object  of  life,  in  all  ranks,  to 
avoid  this  calamity  :  to  rise  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  a  higher  sphere,  not  sink  to  the 
difliculties  of  an  inferior.  The  slightest 
observation  of  human  affairs  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate,  even  to  the  most  unthinking, 


*  Amongst  the  wants  and  habits  of  civilized  life,  there  are  some  which  be<r  a  pecu- 
liar relation  to  the  article  of  food,  as  their  gratification  usually  absorbs  a  large  portion 
of  agricultural  produce.  The  number  of  horses  kept  for  pleasure  or  ostentation,  the 
quantity  of  grain  consumed  in  breweries  and  distilleries,  seem  at  first  to  operate  dia- 
advantageously  by  diminishing  the  smoqnt  of  homan  food.  But  that  share  of  the  pro- 
duce which,  in  ordinary  years,  is  appropriated  to  these  pin*p08e8,  forms  a  sort  of  re- 
served fund  which,  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  can  be  made  available  for  the  Kustenance  of 
man.  The  pressure  is  partially  thrown  from  the  human  being  to  the  animals  he  is  ae- 
customed  to  feed.  And  this  reserved  fund  is  one  of  no  small  magnitude.  "  The  num- 
ber of  horses  is  now  at  least  1 ,500,000  ;  which,  Uking  the  food  of  each  horse  at  that 
of  eight  men,  which  is  the  usual  computation,  would  make  the  food  raised  for  these 
animals,  annually  in  Great  Britain,  as  much  as  would  be  required  for  twelve  millions 
of  men," — P.  45, 
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tliat  an  imprudent  marriago  is  the  most 
rfTectual  method  of  incurring  the  evils,  nnd 
preventing  ^he  acquisition  of  these  advan- 
ages.  Strong  as  the  principle  of  popular 
tion  is,  experience  proves  that  prudential 
considerations,  when  suffered  to  develope 
themselves,  are  slill  stronger,  and  aro  per- 
fectly sufficient  to  reatrain  the  rate  of  ba- 
nian incroare,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  human  race  is  placed. 

"  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this 
nhservation,  it  is  only  iiecossary  to  con- 
sider the  situation  of  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  and  the  principles  which  determine 
th6  increase  of  their  numhera.  Thatthpy 
arc  placed  above  the  level  of  actual  want, 
nnd  that  no  imprudence  in  contracting 
early  marriages  could  reduce  them  to  a 
rituation  where  they  might  want  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  is  in  general  sufficiently 
evident.  Yet  population  advances  with 
exceedinglyslow  steps  among  these  classes; 
and  so  far  from  sending  forth  multitudes 
to  compete  with  the  inferior  orders  in  their 
departments,  they  are  unable  to  maintain 
their  own  numbers,  and  require  continual 
accessions  from  the  middling  classes  of 
society.  The  common  observation,  that 
the  nobility  of  every  country  are  on  the 
decline,  and  would  speedily  become  ex« 
tinct  if  not  recruited  by  new  creations  from 
the  sovereign,  shows  how  universally  the 
truth  of  this  observation  has  been  experi-  - 
enced.  Marriages  in  that  rank  are  con- 
tracted with  extreme  circumspection,  and 
seldom  before  one  of  the  parties  at  least 
has  attained  the  middle  of  life.  The  uni- 
versal complaint  of  the  excessive  difficulty 
of  getting  young  women  established  in  life 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  proves  how 
generally  the  preventive  check  prevails  in 
those  elevated  spheres.  In  no  class  of 
society  is  the  rate  of  increase  so  slow  as 
in  that  which  is  furthest  removed  from 
actual  want  Whatever  may  be  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  population  is  advancing 
in  some  parts  of  the  British  empire,  in  the 
class  which  composes  the  Houses  of  Peers 
and  Commons,  it  is  stationary,  if  not  de- 
clinini;. 

"  The  same  principle  influences  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  middling  ranks  of  society. 
The  desire  of  rising  in  the  world,  and 
extending  the  sphere  of  their  enjoyments, 
is  equally  felt  in  that  station  of  life.  So 
strongly,  in  conse(|uence,  does  the  prin- 
ciple of  moral  restraint  operate,  that  their 
numbers,  as  well  as  those  of  their  supe- 
rior^i,  increase  very  slowly,  or  remain 
stationary;  and  it  is  from  a  continual 
influx  of  persons  from  an  inferior  class  in 
society,  that  the  growth  of  that  important 
body  is  secured. 

**  It  i%  a  most  important  atvd  luminous  fact 
on  the  subject  of  population,  0\aX  \iv  q\«\>i 


well-regulated  society,  the  rate  of  increase 
is  slowest  in  the  most  opulent  classes; 
rarely  perceptible  in  the  middling  ranks; 
and  rapid  only  in  ihose  situations  where 
comfort  and  tho  influence  of  artificial 
wants  are  unknown.  By  a  aingnlar  ano- 
maly, the  rapidity  of  increase  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  .means  which  are 
afforded  of  maintaining  a  family  in  coft- 
fort  and  independence  ;  it  is  greatest  when 
these  means  are  least,  and  least  when  tbey 
are  greatest. 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  whole  people 
tho  habits  of  prudence  and  the  artificial 
wants  of  the  higher  ranks ;  but  it  is  poi- 
sible  to  make  them  descend  so  far  as  to 
influence  the  conduct  of  the  majority  of 
their  members,  and  decidedly  to  regulate 
the  pro;^e88  of  population.  The  slightest 
observation  of  mankind  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrat* 
this.  Holland  nnd  Flanders  have  long 
been  remarkable  for  iho  density  of  their 
population,  which  exceeds  that  of  anj 
other  part  of  Europe ;  yet  nowhere  does 
more  comfort  or  opulenccprevail amongst 
the  people.  The  small  cantons  of  Swit* 
zerland,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  are  more 
thickly  peopled  than  any  part  of  the  known 
world  ;  yet  nowhere  is  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  so  comfortable,  or  moral 
restraint  so  universally  diffused  throi^h 
the  lower  orders."— Pp.  103 — 113. 

Thas  it  is  that  the  law  of  property 
may  bo  said  to  counterbalance  the 
law  of  population,  and  here,  as  else* 
where,  the  different  principles  with 
which  humanity  abounds  are  obserred 
to  produce,  conflicting  as  they  may 
seem,  an  harmonious  result.  Those 
who  would  throw  one  of  these  two 
great  laws  out  of  the  world*  pro- 
nouncin&r  property  to  be  usurpation, 
may  find  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  other.  Such  world-architects  will, 
as  they  proceed,  make  many  difficul- 
ties of  the  same  description,  and  they 
must  meet  them  how  they  can.  How 
Mr  Owen  would  keep  his  parallelo- 
grams from  overflowing,  or  any  other 
gentleman  would  accommodate  his 
Utopian  population  so  that  they  should 
not  crowd  and  jostle  each  other,  or 
strive  together  for  the  yulgar  neces- 
sity of  aliment,  is  more  than  we  can 
divine.  It  is  their  task,  not  ours. 
Contented  with  the  old  world  we  live 
in,  we  are  happy  to  recognize  in  the 
principles  here  developed,  another 
and  very  striking  instance  how  all 
the  energies  of  nature,  mental  and 
physical,  co-operate,  not  indeed  for 
xXiA  \>e%t — ^v^x  o^ttimism  b  a  mere  vain 
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premmption — but "  work  together  for 
good/'  We  are  happy  in  believiDg  that 
the  future  prospects  of  mankiud  are 
not   overclouded    by   many  new  or 
magnified  disasters ;  but  that  the  cloud 
that  hangs  over  ourselves  will  proba- 
bly disperse  as  the  fulness  of  the  day 
advances.     We  said  that  to  measure 
out  the  tracts  of  unoccupied  territory, 
or  to  estimate  the  unclicited  capabili- 
ties of  half-cultivated  soils,  was  not 
an  answer  to  Mr  Malthus ;  but  having 
found  an  answer  to  the  anxious  doubts 
he  had  raised,  and  being   persuaded 
that  the  increase  of  populutiun  may 
be  controlled  and  accompanied  by  the 
unceasing  industry  and  ambition,  and 
the  growing  skill  and  opulence  of  so- 
ciety, it  becomes  a  calculation  of  some 
interest,  how  far  and  to  what  amount 
population  has  still  room  to  extend 
Itself.     It  is  reckuned,  that  if  the  soil 
irere    thoroughly    cultivated.    Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  most  mo- 
derate calculation,  would  be  capable 
of  maintaining  in  ease  and  affluence 
120  millions  of  inhabitants,  (p.  50.) 
France,  it  is  calculaicd,  might  support 
no  less  than  360  millions.     Such  be- 
ing  the  capabilities  iu  reserve,  even 
in  the  cultivated  soils  of  most  popu- 
lous nations,  we  have  only  to  carry 
this  calculation  with  us  as  we  glance 
over  the  map  of  the  world,  to  feel 
convinced  that  man  hitherto  has  hard- 
ly taken  possession  of  his  dwelling- 
place,  and  that  the  injunction  *'  to  in- 
crease,  and   multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it,'*  still  bears 
upon  him,  and  U  but  half  fuHiilcd. 

When  Mr  Malthus  took  a  .^-ingle 
principle  out  of  the  many  which  con- 
stitute the  great  scheme  of  human 
society,  and  brought  it  not  unneces- 
sarily before  the  attention  of  mankind, 
he  dwelt  upon  it  with  the  eagerness 
and  haste  of  novelty ;  and  in  doing  so, 
exaggerated,  perhaps  in  the  minds  of 
others  even  more  than  in  his  own,  the 
power  and  operation  of  his  principle. 
Succeeding  speculators  have  redress- 
ed the  balance,  and  the  result  has 
been,  that  the  problem  and  its  solu- 
tion arc  now  presented  with  beautiful 
distinctness  to  the  miud.  Nor  per- 
haps has  the  Essay  on  Population 
be(  n  witltout  some  species  of  practi- 
cal bciicHt.  The  chief  applicatiou 
liiU^ie  of  itsdoctrine,  we  have  observed, 
and  shall  have  again  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, was  most  unwise,  and  might 
li.ive   been   most   disastrous  ;    but  it 
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was  well  perhaps  that  men  should  be 
told,  and  told  in  a  very  striking  man* 
ner,  that  there  was  a  moral  duty,  as 
well  as  a  prudential  consideration, 
forbidding  them  to  enter  upon  reck- 
less improvident  marriages.  What* 
ever  prospect  may  lie  in  wide  expanse 
before  the  community,  a  man,  when 
he  marries,  must  not  think  of  peopling 
the  world,  but  must  look  near  and 
around  him  for  some  probable  provi« 
sion  fur  his  offspring.  It  may  be  true, 
that  though  duty  be  the  more  solemn 
word,  it  is  prudence  which  will  be  the 
more  effective  restraint ;  yet  the  aux- 
iliary of  a  moral  opinion  is  not  to  be 
slighted. 

On  this  topic  much  light  wit  is  often 
expended  ;  and  this  is  in  the  usual 
order  of  things.  We  are  all  grave  and 
gay  by  turns,  and  all  subjects,  at  least 
with  one  exception,  that  are  worth  a 
serious  thougtit,  are  sources  also  of 
merriment  and  humour — and  the  gaye- 
ty  of  one  moment  is  no  hinderance  to 
the  saddest  reflexion  in  the  next.  The 
jest  is  nothing  ;  it  brings  its  laugh, 
and  passes.  But  that  this  portion  of 
the  speculations  of  Malthus  should 
have  been  regarded  with  a  grave  dis- 
approbation, and  as  unfriendly  to  the 
cause  of  virtue,  has  indeed  surprised 
us.  His  teaching  may  be  ineflica- 
cious — it  may  be  least  likely  to  mako 
impregsion  where  the  impression  is 
mobt  wanted  —  prudence  may  be 
thought  to  do  all  that  can,  or  will  be 
dune  in  this  matter — the  subject  may 
be  one  on  which  no  distinct  rule  what- 
ever can  be  laid  down ;  for  what  is  rea- 
sonable hope  to  one  man,  is  blank 
despondency  to  another ;  and,  with- 
out doubt,  the  calculations  of  genuine 
hope  are  to  be  here  esteemed  as  valid 
provision  for  the  future  family ;  for 
what  would  life  be  in  all  its  stages,  and 
ceipecially  in  this,  if  expectation  were 
not  somewhat  in  advance  of  probabili- 
ty ?  All  these  reasons  may  lead  us  to 
see,  that  the  subject  can  only  partially 
and  imperfectly  be  reduced  under  ethi- 
cal discipline;  but  yet,  most  assuredly, 
if  a  man  rushes,  with  his  eyes  open, 
into  a  palpably  improvident  marriage, 
bringing  human  beings  into  the  world 
for  whom  he  can  provide  no  sufficient 
sustenance — to  whum  he  can  give  no 
wealth,  no  measure  of  education — the 
act  is  sometliing  mure  thau  impru- 
dence ;  it  is  a  mond  delinquency. 
Tbis  follows  ou  no  peculiar  theory  of 
population,  nor  docs  the  raau  sin  oul^ 
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ugdioet  socic'y  lit  lurge:   he  offends     a  step  we  should  have  takeo,  may  be 


against  that  circle  of  friends  or  rela- 
tions on  whom  he  will  endeavour  to 
throw  his  burden  ;  but  he  offends  most 
grievously  against  that  progeny  to- 
wards whom  he  lias  placed  himself  in 
the  relation  of  a  father  without  the 
ability  to  nourish,  protect,  and  edu* 
cate  them. 

There  seems  to  be  in  some  minds  an 
nnaccountable  repugnance  to  admit 
the  operation  of  a  moral  principle  in 
rostraininpf  from  improvident  mar- 
riages. They  readily  allow — they  look 
upon  it  as  a  provid3ntial  arrang»'ment 
—that  the  desire  of  a  coraforiablc,  or 
even  a  luxurious  mode  of  life  should 
postpone  the  period  of  marriage,  or 
altogether  deter  parties  fr«)m  enter- 
ing into  that  union  ;  but  they  shrink 
froqa  the  proposition  that  man  should 
do  that  from  u  moral  motive,  which, 
nevertheless,  they  applaud  as  the  happy 
effect  of  vanity  or  prudence.  Will  the 
moral  motive  bo  so  much  more  strin- 
^ent  than  those  social  and  selfish  in- 
flueucc9,  that  the  **  holy  and  comfort- 
able estate  of  matrimony'*  will  incur  a 
risk  of  being  deserted  ?  Or  can  it  ever 
be  an  holy  and  comfortable  estate 
when  extreme  poverty,  and  the  vice 
which  extreme  poverfy  generates,  are 
suffered  to  enter?  Should  we  even 
suppose  that  some  perverted  minds 
might  find  in  the  perusal  of  Maithiis 
an  ar^fumnnt  ngaiust  marriage,  but  no 
confirmation  of  the  practice  of  chas- 
tity, for  this  they  themselves  would  be 
solely  and   entirely   responsible.     If 

one  man  teach  abs^tinence  from  ardent     prevent  the  contractirtfj  of  murrinpe.    To 
spirits,  and  another  abstain,  but  take 
to  opium  iusrcad,  this  last  evil  habit  is 
worse  than  the  first,  but  the  teacher  is 
not  responsible  for  its  adoption. 

As  the  application  of  his  principles 
to  the  subjict  of  the  poor-laws  was,  in 
our  apprehen>ion,  the  gravest  mistake 
of  Mr  Malthus,  so  do  we  esteem  tho 
application  of  these  views  of  Mr  Alision 
t(i  the  same  subject,  to  be  the  most 
important  portion  of  his  work,  tho 
most  felicitous,  and  the  most  convin- 
cing. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  in  stepping  forward,  and  demon- 
strating in  so  masterly  a  manner  a 
momentous  practical  truth,  he  has  laid 
his  country  under  an  obligation.  We, 
in  England,  seemed  at  one  time  on  the 
verge  of  surrendering  our  poor>law, 
of  re^igoiog  our  poverty- stricken  mul- 
titudes  to  unrelieved,  unproleclcd  des- 
titution.   How  lamentable— Vko^  {a\t)\ 


gathered  from  the  following  exposI< 
tion  of  Mr  Alison  : — 

<*  The  most  important  •&ct  of  the  poor- 
laws,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  tiu;ir  io- 
flueoce  upon  the  principle  of  populalion, 
and  their  tendepcy,  by  relleviag  extreow 
distreis,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  tbote 
habits  from  which  a  redundant  popuUtioa 
takes  its  rise.  Aa  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant conaequeoce  of  their  establish- 
ment, so  it  is  the  one  concerning  which 
the  greatest  mistakes  have  been  generAlly 
received,  if  it  were  true  that  by  pruvid- 
ing  an  asylum  for  the  poor  in  siikorss, 
diii*r^'M,  or  old  age,  an  uncalled  for  iiB- 
puUe  is  given  to  the  principle  of  |>opulatiun, 
it  would  unqu  stiooahly  folloir  that  such 
establishments  are  productive  of  mors 
misery  than  they  relieve.  It  deserves  the 
most  serious  consideration,  therefore, 
whether  these  consequences  realiy  flaw 
from  them ;  and  whether  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  legislator  to  n-main  deaf  to  the  calls 
of  humanity ,  lest,  from  mistaken  lenity,  be 
defeats  the  ol*ject  which  he  has  in  v.ew. 

**  It  will  lie  found  oil  eiamiiiatiqo,  that 
these  coDS^'queitoes  are  dcdui:cd  trum  an 
erroneous  view  uf  the  cause's  »ltich  restrain 
the  increase  uf  tho  lower  orders;  ttial 
they  are  not  only  incorrect,  L)Ut  diamcirl- 
cally  the  reverse  of  the  tiuth;  and  thst 
there  are  no  measures  so  efiVctual  in 
checking  the  gruvtth  of  a  re<iuadttnt  po* 
pulation,  as  those  which  relievo  the  present 
distress  of  the  poor. 

**  Among  the  I ai touring  classes  generally, 
andthi!  destitute  portion  of  them  in  particu* 
lar,  inability  to  rrar  a  family  may  check  the 
growth  of  miinkinc*,  but  it  never  ivillaloM 


all  wbo  are  practically  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  this  truth  moft 
bi*  matter  of  observation  ;  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  varied  appcMraoces  of  the 
species,  it  is  matter  of  iiiatury.  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  assign  the  reason  for  this 
peculiarity.  Tho  passions  of  our  na'ars 
are  universal  and  inherent ;  the  controlling 
principles  partial  and  acquired  ;  the  furnser 
aot  moKt  powerfully  where  the  latter  are 
unknown.  The  limiiatiooa  to  population 
acquire,  in  the  progress  of  society,  aa 
entire  ascenilai.cy  ovrr  the  physical  pro- 
pi'i.sities  ;  but  these  limitations  uie  slow 
of  fjrowih,  Ri.d  uniroroily  prevail  most 
strongly  in  those  c!ussc9  whose  condition 
is  the  fdrthest  remo\*ed  from  real  solTeriug. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  hi^ihest  degree 
among  the  aristocracy  of  England,  to  whom 
indigence  is  unknown ;  they  will  be  looked 
for  in  vain  among  the  peasantry  of  Irelaod, 
\iVk^  «ct«  ^Kvwvvtrai'&V.V^  in  danger  of  WVBtioff 
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"  It  rt  sulit  from  tkvM  «i)uti<ieratMNii,  that 
nothing  encourages  a  redundunC  and  mis- 
erable population  so  piiwt»rfu)iy,  as  the 
f  xistf noi>  of  unr«fi«ved  suffering  :  bvcausa 
it  spnodn  tboca  habits  among  ths  poor, 
fi  cm  which  a  diseased  action  of  the  prinou 
pl«  of  |Mi)iulation  takes  iu  ris«. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  tsnds  to 
rA^rib  an  undue  increaneof  mankind  so  effee- 
tuallj,  as  those  institmions  which,  hy  reliev- 
inff  dtstresi,  dry  up  the  siturces  from  which 
an  indigent  popalaliqn  invariably  springs. 
This  is  the  Hreat  and  important  efiVct  of 
such  establitihments  Every  individual  who 
la  withdrawn  from  a  state  of  extreme  in- 
digence,  is  pri* vented  from  contribuiinc  hia 
ahare  to  the  diffusion  of  tile  habits  fri>m  ivhich 
a  redundant  increase  of  mankind  arises. 
Suffering  smonff  the  poor,  like  coniH^i'tus 
fevers,  never  remains  stationnrv :  if  it  is 
not  chfcked,  it  8|;rfatl8  itit  ravafiet ;  if  tha 
rich  will  not  relieve  its  dt>>tre8»«ii,  thty  will 
apeedily  be  made  to  feel  itH  bitterness. 

**  There  is  no  micli  error  as  to  imagine 
that  by  providing  an  a9)lum  for  the  poor, 
we  {live  an  impulse  to  population  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  eiisted.  Such 
an  opinion  resul's  from  vuppoHing,  that  the 
destitute  portion  of  mankind  are  governed 
by  the  same  vikws  in  contraciinK  mar- 
riages as  the  opn-cnt ;  a  Fuppoiition  con- 
tradicted by  every  thing  we  know  of  IiU< 
man  nature.  The  supporters  of  this  opin* 
ion  forgft,  that  animal  passion  pieceiles, 
both  in  the  iodividual  and  the  spt'clt'S,  the 
desire  of  uain;  that  its  iiiflu-'nce  isgn  ntest 
•  where  the  othfr  enjoymentd  of  lie  aro  the 
least ;  and  that  to  leave  thf  poor  in  un- 
aided misery,  is  to  consi>;n  lliiMn  to  cir. 
cunistancrs  where  rxjiericnco  proves  that 
no  refttraints  upon  the  principle  of  increase 
are  to  bn  found.  It  is  by  rflicviTig  suf- 
fering wler^'ViT  it  exists;  by  p.rcventing 
the  poor  from  eioking  to  that  extronrie  <le- 
preb^'ion  where  hope  is  extinuu'shed  ;  by 
diminishing  the  frequency  of  perfect  des* 
titution,  and  thereby  nuguienting  ths 
dread  of  incwri'iiig  it  ;  that  the  most  ef- 
fectual iMirricr  against  an  undue  iiicreaie 
of  mankind  is  to  be  provided  ;  becsuie 
it  is  in  that  way  that  the  habits  are  ar- 
rested which  precipitate  the  poor  into 
sensual  indulgence,  and  level  their  rouUi- 
plicstion  to  that  of  the  lower  animals.     * 
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Without  leaving  the  British  islands, 
the  strungi'Sl  proof  of  these  principles  may 
be  discovered.  For  above  two  centuries 
and  a-hulf.  a  system  of  legal  relief  has 
l>een  e»tablished,  and  acted  upon  through- 
out the  whole  of  England ;  and  in  the 
last  half  century  it  has  gradually  extended 
through  all  the  great  cities  of  Scotland. 
Are  the  poor  of  Great  Britain  in  conso- 
qnenca  redundant  in  namberfy  recUeN  in 
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habits,  imprpvida^t  io  ^pndii^t?  i^.ftr 
from  this  being  the  am^,  the  comfbrt  lind 
opi^eo/ee  of  the  middliiig  and  lower  ordei|y 
at  least  iu  Kn^land,  esjcead  that  of  ai^ 
countiy  in  the  world.  Tha  principle  of 
populiiion  is  more  limited  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demand  for  labour,  tli^n  }b 
any  other  state  where  an  equillv  com|)li« 
cated  condition  of  society  exitlf ;  w^ 
fewer  mendicants  are  to  be  seen  than  in 
any  nation  of  Europe.  The  parliament* 
ary  committee,  after  the  fullest  investira- 
tion  into  the  state  of  the  poor,  even  oa- 
ring a  period  of  extraordinary  commercial 
distress,  have  reported,  that  the  nofiee 
poor  ot  the  island  have  no  tendeaoy  to 
increase  beyond  the  means  of  their  eoto* 
fortable  subsistence. 

''  And  whence  is  it  that  the  crowda  of 
unemployed  poor  have  been  generated, 
who  now  overwhelm  the  British  empire  ? 
Is  it  in  the  workhouses  of  Engtaod,  or 
among  the  numbers  whom  her  vast  pero* 
chial  assessments  have  called  into  boiog, 
when  the  state  of  society  did  not  nqdro 
their  production  ?  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
among  the  morasses  of  Ireland|  aaoif 
those  whom  want  and  misery  have  driven 
ft>om  their  homeii,  and  who  now  ieek« 
from  iho  wealth  and  the  charty  of  Bri- 
tain, that  Muccotir  which  is  denied  them 
by  the  institutions  of  their  native  land. 
It  is  smidot  the  Indigence  and  misery  of 
her  nnreVmved  poor,  that  the  princi|tle  of 
population  has  displayed  its  terrible 
powers ;  and  from  the  squalid  habiti  of 
her  reckless  iohabltaots  that  the  mvltl- 
tudes  have  issued,  who  now  fill  every  part 
of  the  empire  with  distress.  A  more  ei- 
traordinnry,  a  more  memorable  example 
of  the  consequence  of  neglecting  the  poor, 
never  has  been  exhibited  in  the  etvllited 
world.  The  system  of  repressing  thw 
numbers  of  the  poor  by  depriving  them  of 
reliff,  has  there  been  tried  to  iu  fulUsi 
extent;  for  centuries  misery  and  want 
have  stalked  through  the  land ;  and  the 
redundancy  of  the  people,  as  well  aa  the 
density  of  the  population,  are  in  conse- 
quence now  greater  than  in  any  eonntry 
of  the  worid."— Vol.  ii.  p.  205-213. 

A  moat  important  cootribution  to 
the  advocacy  of  a  legal  provision  for 
tho  poor  may  be  found  in  an  excel- 
lent pamphlet  by  Dr  AlieoOy  brother 
to  the  historiany  "  On  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Poor  in  SootlaDd."  Dr 
Alison-  makes  the  observation,  re- 
fined as  it  18  true,  <<  th^t  the  exist- 
ence of  a  legal  provision  for  tha 
poor — fixing  at  a  proper  standard  the 
ideas  of  the  higher  orders  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  their  condition  anid  ^^^QBei' 
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ens  the  feeling  of  beneTolence  and 
sympathy  with  which  they  are  regard- 
ed by  their  superiors."  It  might  be 
also  added  that  it  not  only  keeps  up 
our  charity  to  a  certain  pitch  ;  but  by 
imposinp^  a  contribution  upon  alU 
strengthens  that  public  opinion  which 
calls  for  industry,  and  censures  sloth. 

We  hope  soon  to  give  a  full  account 
of  Dr  Alison's  views  ;  but  meanwhile 
request  attention  to  the  following  ex- 
tract: it  contains  an  anecdote  not  a 
little  amusing,  while  it  will  be  found 
to  carry  on  the  train  of  remark  in 
which  we  are  embarked. 

"  Tlie  limple  fact  of  the  habitual  clean^ 
linei^i  *'{  the  English  poor,  as  compared 
either  with  the  Scotch  or  Irish,  is  sufficieut 
evidence  on  this  point,  (namely,  their 
superiority  in  diet  and  comfort.)  Thst 
there  are  differences  in  nations  as  in  indi- 
viduals, in  this  last  respect,  independently 
of  their  difference  in  other  comforts,  is 
admitted  ;  hat  that  the  lower  ranks  of  a 
whole  people  should  be  habitually  cleanly, 
and  yet  much  impoverished,  or  should  he 
habitU4lly  dcktituto,  and  preserve  any  ha. 
biu  of  cleanliness,  may  be  fairly  asserted 
to  be  moral  impossibilities.  The  Chief 
Secretary  of  Ireland,  in  describing  to  Par- 
liament the  great  epidemic  fever  of  Ire- 
land in  1819,  expressed  a  hope  'that  the 
lower  Irish  would  be  better  prepared  in 
future  to  guard  against  such  a  calamity ; 
that  they  would  be  more  cleanly  in  their 
persons  and  domestic  habits,  fumif>ate 
their  houses,  and  change  their  bedding 
and  clothes.'  This  really  recalls  the 
remark  of  the  French  princess,  who  ex- 
pressed her  astonishment  that  any  of  her 
father's  subjects  should  not  have  lived  on 
bread  and  cheese,  rather  than  have  died  of 
famine.  A  medical  observer  of  the  disease 
more  practically  acquainted  with  the  poor 
Irish,  observes,  with  perfect  justice,  *  It 
may  be  asked.  How  can  those  wretched  be- 
ings, scarcely  able  to  procure  a  meal's  meat, 
be  expected  to  be  more  cleanly  in  their 
domestic  habits;  or  how  can  they,  who 
have  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  them,  and 
who  are  obliged,  for  want  of  bed-clothes, 
to  sleep  under  the  raiment  thf  y  wear  by 
day,  ch  ngo  their  bedding  and  clothes?' 
Before  we  can  be  justified  in  uning  such 
language  towards  the  poor  of  Ireland,  we 
must  remove  the  causes  of  their  povrrty, 
nnd  then  allow  half  a  century  to  eradicate 
the  bad  habits  of  ages." — On  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Poor  in  Scotland,  p.  18. 

In  a  note  further  on,  Dr  Alison 
says — 

"It  is  well  observed  by  Mr  M'CuUocb, 


tempt  to  conjecture,  from  their  own  feeling*, 
how  those  in  the  lowest  rank  will  conduct 
themselves  in  any  particular  eircumatances ; 
and  therefore  we  can  trust  only  to  eiperi* 
enca  and  observation  in  any  spfculations 
involving  anticipations  of  tbat  conduct.  The 
simple  illustration  of  thi«  is  in  the  regard 
paid  to  cleanlinem  among  the  lowest  of  the 
poor.  As  pure  water  costs  nothing,  we  do 
not  see  why  even  extreme  poverty  should 
necessarily  iodivpose  mankind  to  the  om*  of 
an  article  to  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the 
higher  ranks ;  but  experience  shows  that  it 
uniformljf  dues  so.  Again,  in  the  higher 
ranka,  on  a  sudden  change  of  fortune,  and 
near  prospect  of  destitution,  we  know  tb.tt 
auicide  is  not  uncommon  ;  but  in  the  lowest 
ranks  I  believe,  from  toat  cause.it  ik  aluutt 
absolutely  unknown.  At  leant,  although  I 
have  seen  as  much  as  mo%t  men  <if  the  distress 
and  anguish  of  mind  resulting  from  extrrm« 
destitution  among  the  poor,  I  have  met  only 
with  a  aingle  case  in  which  this  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  life  was  even  talkf d  of ;  and  in 
that  case,  the  proposal  excited  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  horror  in  those  who  beard  it." 

In  the  comparison  that  is  drawn, 
both  here  and  in  Mr  Alison's  work, 
between  the  poor  of  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land, we  beg  to  bo  understood  as  by 
no  means  assenting  to  the  proposition 
(if,  indeed,  this  is  distinctly  made  hy 
either  of  these  writers)  that  all  the 
difference  between  them  results  from 
the  presence  of  a  poor-  law  in  the  one 
couutry,  and  its  absence  in  the  other. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  by  a  legal 
provision  for  the  destitute  that  we 
ought  to  attempt  the  amelioration  of 
the  conditiou  of  the  poor.  Somethiog 
should  be  done,  if  only  posstb/e,  for 
tho  reform  of  the  Factory  System,  of 
whicli  Mr  Alison  has  added  another 
painful  description  to  tho  many  that 
were  already  upon  record.  To  faci- 
litate to  the  poor  the  investment  of 
their  small  capitals  in  the  purchase  of 
a  portion  of  the  soil,  would  be  a  wise 
and  salutary  measure.  The  law  ex- 
penses on  every  transfer  of  land  are 
enormous,  and  are  felt  the  more  in 
proportion  to  the  small  ness  of  the  pur- 
chase. We  know  well  that  these  ex- 
penses cannot  be  materially  diminish- 
ed, unless  some  reforms  are  firs^t  car- 
ried out  in  our  systems  of  jurispru- 
dence ;  but  we  are  also  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  such  alterations  as 
would  simplify  the  laws  of  real  pro- 
perty, would  not  only  be  received  as  a 
boon  by  the  whole  publicy  bat  would 
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of  jurispradence  was  more  generally 
ciiliivated.  Mr  Alison  thus  explains 
and  illustrates  the  advantages  result- 
ing to  the  poor  from  the  possession  of 
some  share  of  the  soil  :— 

**  There  is,  in  fact^  so  great  an  aversion 
to  labour  in  uncivilized  man,  and  so  great 
an  affection  for  a  listless,  indolent  habit  of 
life,  that  nothing  but  some  strong  and  pre- 
dominant feeling  is  able  to  overcome  it : 
something  whicl)  can  create  new  desires 
in  the  human  breast,  and  give  a  permanent 
direction  to  that  energy  which  is  then 
only  occasionally  developed.  The  impres- 
sions of  the  present  moment  also  are  so 
atrong,  and  the  habit  of  attending  to  the 
future  so  utterly  unknown  to  unenlighten- 
ed man,  that  nothing  but  the  formation  ot 
new  habits,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  dur- 
able object  in  life,  is  adequate  to  correct 
the  strong  propensity,  and  enable  him  to 
sacrifice  the  gratification  of  existence  at 
the  instant  from  a  view  to  his  ultimate  ad- 
vantage. 

**  This  change  in  the  human  character, 
by  far  the  most  important  which  occurs  in 
the  hiiitoi  y  of  his  species,  the  division  and 
appropriation  of  land  is  mainly  instru- 
mental in  producing.      It  is  this,  and  this 
only,  which  can  overcome  the  habitual  in- 
dolence which  characterises  the  savsge  and 
pastoral  state ;    which  can  induce  m«n  to 
submit  to  the  fatigue  and  the  restraint  in- 
separable from  agricultural  labour ;  which 
is  able  to  check  the  wanderiog  disposition 
which  has  been  nursed  amid  the  freedom 
of  their  steppes  and  forests ;  and  which  can 
confine  their  views  and  their  wishes  to  one 
spot,  and  the  steady  prosecution  of  one 
employment     It  is  this,  in  another  view, 
which  by  accustoming  them  to  continued 
labour,  and  a  certain  return  for  it,  induces 
them  to  look  Into  the  future ;  which  shows 
them  the  effect  which  their  exertions  must 
of  necessity  have  upon  their  happiness  ; 
which  induces  habits  of  privation  and  self- 
control,  from  a  view  to  ultimate  enjoy. 
ment ;  and  developes  the  faculties  of  pru- 
dence, foresight,  and  frugality,  which  had 
hitherto  lain  dormant  in  the  human  breast. 
It  i»  this,  in  short,  which  unfolds  new  de- 
sires and  propensities  in  the  mind  of  man, 
capable  of  overcoming  those  to  which  he 
is  originally  subjected;  which   engenders 
those    habiu  and  view*    which   lay  the 
foundation  of  the  progress  of  society ;  and 
converts  the   indolent  inhabitant   of  the 
forest  or  the  desert  into  the  laborious  as- 
sistant of  cultivated  nature.    Rousseau  has 
■aid,  that  he  who  first  enclosed  a  field,  and 
called  it  his  own,  has  to  answer  for  all  the 
misery  which  has  ensued  in  society.     He 
would  have  been  nearer  the  truth,  had  he 


said,  that  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
greatest  improvement  and  happiness  which 
man  is  capable  of  receiving. 

"  As  the  appropriation  of  land  was  dca- 
tined  to  produce  such  important  changes 
in  the  state  of  society,  and  in  the  habita 
and  manners  of   mankind  in  generaly  a 
provision  was  made  for  it  in  some  of  the 
most  powerful  feelings  of  which  our  nature 
is  susceptible.      The  desire  of  acquiring 
property  in  the  soil,  the  attachment  to  a 
home,  and  the  love  of  the  place  of  thehr 
nativity,  are  among  the  strongest  feelings 
of  the  human  breast,  and  which,  in  the 
progress  of  society,   are  the   first  to  be 
developed.      In  every  part  of  the  world, 
where  agricultural  labour  has  been  com- 
menced, these  dispositions  are  found  to 
exist.     Mr  Young  tell«  us  that  in  France 
the  attachment  to  landed  property  is  so 
strong  among  the  lower  orders,  thst  the 
inheritance  of  their  fathers  is  religiously 
preserved,  and  made  the  object  of  unceas- 
ing affection,  though  it  sometimes  consists 
only  of  a  single  tree.      '  The  universal 
object  of  ambition  in  the  French  peasan- 
try,' says  the  Baron  de  Stael,  *  is  to  be- 
come proprietor  of  a  little  piece  of  ground, 
or  to  add  to  that  which  they  have  received 
.from  their  parents.    This  desire  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
Revolution  was  to  confirm  this  tendency, 
by  furnishing   them  with  more  extensive 
means  of  gratifying  it.     They  generally 
purchase  inconsiderately  in  this  respect, 
that  they  give  more  than  the  land  is  worth ; 
counting  their  labour  for  nothing,  as  it 
forms  the  univeral  condition  of  their  exist- 
ence.    Land  in  Ceylon  is  so  much  subdi- 
vided, and  tenaciously  held,  that  an  inheri- 
tance   sometimes    consists  only   of   the 
154th  of  a  single  tree.     The  same  prin- 
ciple is  mentioned  by  Mr  Park,  as  influ- 
encing in  the  strongest  manner  the  African 
negroes.     *  This  desire  is  felt,'  says  he, 
'  in  its  full  force  by  the  poor  African.    To 
him  no  water  is  sweet  but  that  which  is 
drawn  from  his  own  well ;  and  no  shade 
refreshing  but  the  tabbe  tree  of  his  native 
dwelling.     When  he  is  carried  into  capv 
tivity  by  a  neighbouring  tribe,  he  never 
ceases  to  languish  during  his  exile,  seizes 
the  first  moment  to  escape,  rebuilds  with 
haste  his  fallen  walls,  and  exults  to  see  the 
smoke   ascend   from   his  native   village.* 
Nor  are  the  Hindoos  less  strongly  influenced 
by  the  same  attachment.     Considering,  as 
they  invariably  do,  their  little  possession 
as  Uieir  own  property,  which  it  clearly  iff 
according  to  the  general  custom  of  theeift^ 
they  cannot,  by  any  amount  of  ,misfcd^$| 
be  torn  away  from  the  vilbige,,c/ 
nativity.      '  Their  yillages   fifi, 
frequently  burned  and  destroyed  by 
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forcM,  the  little  community  diBpened,  and 
IH  land  retnrned  to  a  Mite  cilf  natore  ;  but 
iVliM  htittit  ihMi  tetflirA,  and  tbe  metai  of 
peaceable  occiipetioB  ire  again  rettored,  the 
rMiDmt  foaMemble  with  their  children  in 
the  patemi  iaherhance.  A  generation 
fumy  past  away,  but  the  succeeding  gene- 
yatioil  TiBtania ;  the  tons  take  the  place  of 
lllelr  iatbertf ;  the  same  trades  and'  occupa- 
tions are  flited.  by  the  descendknts  of  the 
Hme  indiridnilv;  the  same  division  of 
Iknd  takes  pitea ;  the  very  houses  are 
nboilt  on  the  site  of  those  which  had 
been  destroyed ;  and;  emrrgiog  from  the 
^torm,  the  eommnnity  reriras,  another  and 
t^esame.'  •         •         •         • 

"Mb  tho  Avition  of  land  is  thus  the  great 
■top  in  the  progress  of  improyement,  so 
Hs  dfsfilbution  among  the  lower  orders, 
liar  efvUised  society,  is  escential  to  maintain 
that  eleration  of  mind  which  the  separa- 
tion of  employments  has  a  tendency  to  de- 
prmt.     It  it  too  frequently  the  melancholy 
effecff  of  the  dhrbion  of  labour,  which  takes 
plaee  in  the  progress  of  opulence,  to  de- 
grado  the  individual  character  among  the 
poor ;  to  redtace  men  to  mere  machines ;  and 
prevent  the  developement  of  their  powers 
and  faeutties,  which,  in  eatlier  times,  are 
ecNed  fbrth  by  the  diflScnlties  and  dangers 
with  which  men   are  then  compelled  to 
•truggle.     It  is  hence  that  the  wise  and 
tko    good   have   so  often    been   led    to 
deplon  the  degrading  effect  of  national 
dvilisatfon  ;  that  the  vast  fiibric  of  society 
has  been  regarded  as  concealing  only  the 
weakness   and   debasement  of  tbe   great 
body  by  whom  It  lias  been  erected ;  and 
that  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist  turns 
from    the    view    of   national    grandeur 
and  private  degradation,  to  scenes  where 
a  nobler  spirit  is  nursed,  amid  the  fVeedom 
of  the  desert,  or  the  solitude  of  the  forest. 
To  correct  this  great  evil,  nature  has  pro- 
vided various  remedies,  arising  naturally 
from  the   sitoation    of  man   in   civilised 
•ociety ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  of 
theaot  is  tbe  distribution  of  landed  property 
among  the   labouring  poor.     It   is  this 
which  gives  elevation   to   the   individual 
ekaracter ;  which  gives  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence to  the  industrious  labourer,  and 
permits  the  growth  of  those  steady  views 
and    permanent    aiV^tions ;    which  both 
•treqgtbens  and  improves  the  human  mind." 
—Vol  XL  pp.  2—9. 

**  It  i»  to  be  observed,  however,"  our 
author  conthoues,  ''that  it  is  only  where  the 
possession  of  property  takes  place  under 
a  government  which  permits  the  develope- 
aent  of  the  Kmitations  intended  for  the 
modiflcation  of  the  principle  of  popula- 
ticAi,  tliat  these  beneficial  effects  result 
iKm  itf  MitabllahinoDt.    lender  au  o\v^o. 


site  system,  the  conaequencea  wliich  flow 
from  it  ave  vei^  difftneiit.  Where  a  sob^ 
division  of  laoded  property  exiats  among 
a  people  who  are  oppreased  and  degraded, 
who  have  no  rank  in  socivty  to  support, 
and  no  pro»peet  of  bcttoriog  their  coodi- 
tion  to  look  forward  to ;  who  ar«  not  iuf« 
fered  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  and 
acquire  the  artificial  wanta  and  habits  of 
prudence  which  spring  from  their  posses* 
sion,  it  nvay  often  lead  to  the  production 
of  a  great  and  redundant  population.  By 
affbrdiog  the  means  of  subsistence,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  propensities  destined 
ibr  the  limitation  of  the  principle  of  in- 
erease  are  prevented  from  twing  unfolded, 
it  affords  greater  fiMsilities  to  the  operation 
of  that  principle  than  any  other  atate  of 
society  which  can  be  imagined.  These 
habits  are  transmitted  from  gcueration  to 
generation,  and  multiply  with  the  subdivi- 
sion of  the  property,  which  thus  comes  to 
be  only  regarded  as  tuhst'rvieDC  to  their 
indulgence :  till  at  length  the  popnhtloa 
becomes  greater  than  the  means  of  bubsiM- 
ence  can  adequately  support,  and  poverty 
in  its  various  shapes  affords  that  check 
which  the  iniquity  of  government,  or  the 
wickedness  of  the  people,  prevented  from 
being  imposed  at  an  eurUt-r  period,  by 
the  intelligence  and  prudence  of  the  people 
themselves."— .p.  'iO. 

To  this  it  should  be  ailded^  and  il« 
ways  borne  in  miad*  that  there  it  ail 
the  difference  in  tbe  world  between 
proprietorship  of  a  portion  of  tbe  soil 
and  a  mere  tenancy.  '*  Give  a  man," 
says  Arthur  Young-,  "  the  secure  pos- 
session of  a  bleak  rock,  and  be  will 
turn  it  into  a  garden  :  give  him  S 
nine  years'  lease  of  a  garden,  and  he 
will  convert  it  into  a  desert/' 

As  the  leading  view  here  taken  of 
the  subject  of  population  consists  In 
upholding  the  moral  restraiuts  as  suf- 
ficient, whenever  found  iu  healthy 
action,  to  preserve  society  from.  Um 
dreaded  evil  of  over*poyuUtion»  it 
follows  that  evei;y  insiitutiuu,  eustoob 
or  opinion,  which  bears  upea  these 
restraints,  becomes  a  part  of  the  au- 
ti&or*s  subject.  Thus  the  topics  of 
good  government,  equal  laws,  edttca« 
tbn,  seeular  and  religious,  pass  in  re- 
view before  him.  The  freedom  re- 
quisite to  give  to  proprietorship  its 
full  enjoyment,  is  indispensable  to  that 
legitimate  conflict  ainl  co-operation  of 
thib  laws  of  property  and  population 
on  which  so  much  has  been  shown  to 
depend.  An  average  share  of  educa- 
tl^Tv  also,  as  well  of  what  the  school* 
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r  as  the  clergyman  supplies^  is     nen  of  age,  and  eseape  the  eomoMB  lot  of 

mortality.  The  parent  of  ao  algfaty  * 
progeny  will  heraelf  deseend  to  tbe  grave  | 
bcr  full-growo  oflapring  will  break  off  froM 
the  emigre;  they  may  eTcn  tbamwIrOT 
Btab  their  progenitor  to  the  heart.  Ahrrad^ 
the  Britiah  empire  aoema  to  atan^  on  m 
diazj  pinnacle,  and  a  falae  ttep  in  mmf 
direction  might  apeedily  precipitate  it  intdr 
ruin.  Whether  the  present  atate  of  the 
empire  be  suited  to  withstand  the  abocka 
of  adverae  fortune,  and  whether  the  go- 
▼eniment  which  its  vast  and  mercantile 
communiiy  baa  eatablisbed,  ia  endowed 
wiih  tbe  airength  and  foreaight  requtaite 
to  maintain  inviolate  so  coiosaal  a  power 
in  the  m:dst  of  inDumerabie  dangera,  it  is 
not  the  object  of  the  preaent  work  (o 
enquire.  h\A  thia  mnch  may  he  conaider- 
ed  OM  certain,  thai,  sooner  or  later,  by  the 
violent  atrok»  a  of  fate,  or  by  the  iaaenaibla 
decay  of  time,  the  industry  and  popnlatioo 
of  the  firitiah  islanda  will  become  atationary 
or  decline.  Whether  her  naval  avpremacy 
la  at  once  to  be  destroyed,  and  her  colo* 
nial  empire  severed  from  her  graap,  by  a 
aingle  or  a  few  drvadful  bhocks,  as  was  the 
case  with  Athene  at  AigORpotamof,  with 
Carthage  at  Z»ma,  or  with  Pisa  at  La 
ftleloria,  or  with  Genoa  at  Malmocco  ;  or 
whether  the  gradual  influence  of  the  decay 
of  time  and  retarding  causea,  in  the  later 
atagf  a  of  aociety,  is  destined  to  weaken  her 
reftoureea,  and  she  ia  to  deaeend  from  her 
present  pinnacle  of  greatneba  by  aa  alow  a 
decline  aa  tbe  Byzantine  empire  in  ancieDt* 
or  tbe  Italian  republics  and  Flemish  com« 
mercial  ellies  in  modem  times,  at  present 
lies  buried  in  the  womb  of  fate.  But  4n 
either  eaae,  tbe  loaa  of  our  colonial  em* 
pire  and  maritime  aaperiority  muat  un- 
doubtedly enaue  in  process  of  time ;  the 
kind  of  drcay  and  period  of  dissolution 
are  alone  doubtful.  It  is  ni-itber  poaaible 
nor  deairable  for  tbe  interests  of  humanity^ 
even  in  this  country,  that  such  a  perpetual 
g  the  nio»t  litjurishit'ig  days  of  tenure  of  greatness  should  be  aasigned  to 
iraan  empire."— Vol.  I.  p.  170.  »ny  «o«^«  ^^^'  And  it  is  therefore  a 
if  a  similar  fato  should  attend     '"■«^*'  ^^  **»•'  ^^^r  hfuhest  importance  to 

every  fViend  of  mankind  and  of  his  country, 
to  consider  what  would  be  the  probable 
fate  of  the  people  of  ttie  British  islands,  in 
the  event  of  such  a  cataatropha  either  gra- 
dually or  suddenly  occurring. 

**  Involved  iu  uncertainty,  aa  all  such 
speculaliona  in  regard  to  the  future  neces- 
sarily moat  be,  there  ia  yet  reason  to  hope, 
fW>m  the  experience  of  former  agea,  that 
thia  tranaition  would  not  be  attended  either 
with  the-convnlaions  or  sufTrringa  which  are 
generally  anticipated.  Other  commercial 
statea  have  undergone  aimilar  vidaaitndas, 
and  it  ia  in  them  that  we  may  see  the  mirror, 
if  national  aina  have  not  called  for  aomo 
extraordinary  aational  puniahment,  of  the 


iary  before  society  can  be  said 
put  upon  its  fiiir  trial.  Into 
collateral  though  pertinent  to- 
e  cannot  enter ;  and,  therefore, 
A  it  impossible  to  convey  to  the 
'  a  just  impression  of  the  varied 
St  of  Mr  Alison*s  book.  We 
t  run  over  such  a  work  as  this, 
ting  hero  and  there,  without 
ent  or  connexion,  passages  which 
lave  struck  upon  our  fancy,  or 
»d  our  own  reflection.  Yet  one 
pccimen  we  will  venture  to  give; , 
1  be  on  a  topic  of  equal  interest 
ry  subject  of  the  British  empire, 
listm  is  not  disposed  to  exempt 
;iie  law  of  decay  and  mutability 
:reat    cities  aud  f^reat    nations 

are  now  flourishiug  on  the 
;  ho  sees  their  fate  written  in 
3cliiie  and  fall  of  their  prede- 
a ;  nor  does  he  promise  to  Great 
n  any  peculiar  immunity  from 
)mmuu  lot  of  nations.  He  pro- 
for  it,  however,  such  a  eutha- 
as  is  almost  covetablc.  The 
vement  which  the  agriculture  of 
itry  receives  from  its  commercial 
1,  is  not  always  lost  with  the  loss  of 
ercial  greatness.  The  population 
I  into  the  fields  sustain  these  in 
dvancedstateofculture,  and  even 
ip  their  own  numbers.  Quoting 
ZJhateauvifux,  he  says, — "  Not- 
anding  the  great  diminution  of 
jpulation  of  the    Itiiiian  towns, 

is  rea^on  to  believe,  not  only 
)e  inhabitants  of  Italy,  upon  the 

have  gone  on  progressively  in- 
3g  during  all  this  period,  btit 
hey  arc  at  this  moment  more 
ous  than  they  were  at  any 
p  period  of  its  history,  not  ex- 


nd,  and  she  should  draw  a  large 
a  of  her  population  outofherfac- 
and  her  great  towns,  and  spread 
over  her  well  cultivated  ftelds, 
would,  perhapS)  bo  little  to  re- 
supposing  always  hhe  retained 
.tional  independence.  Mr  Ali- 
I  a  v(>ry  eloquent  passage,  pre- 
}  such  a  destiny. 

ia  impossible  to  expect,  however, 
is  state  of  extraordinary  prosperity, 
from  colonial  advancement,  is  to 
le  permanent ;  or  that  England,  by 
plantiMi  ht-r  sted  in  so  many  distant 
f  the  wnrld,  is  to  avert  tho  weak- 
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sUtionarj  oonditioD,  or  dedlniog  years  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  wealth  of  the 
world  has  fled  f^m  the  Italian  dtiea ;  kut 
the  caltivation  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy 
ftt  this  moment  never  was  sttrpaaied  :  all 
the  pendants  of  Europe  are  no  longer  to 
be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt^bnt 
the  fields  of  Flanders  still  flourish  in  nn- 
diminisbed  fertility  :  the  merchants  of  Flo* 
rence  no  longer  number  all  the  kings  of 
Europe  among  their  debtors— but  cultiva- 
tion has  spread  to  an  unparalleled  extent 
through  the  terraces  of  the  Amo,  and 
rural  contentment  exists  in  its  most  en- 
chanting forms  on  the  vine-clad  hills  of 
Tuscany.  It  is  in  these  examples  that 
wo  may  see  and  hope  for  the  prototypes 
of  the  euthanasia  of  British  greatness. 
It  is  in  the  transference  of  mercantile 
wealth  to  agricultural  industry,  and  the 
rapid  absorption  even  of  the  greatest  ma- 
nufacturing population  in  the  labour  of  the 
fields,  that  the  real  security,  in  an  ad« 
vanced  stage  of  civilization,  against  the 
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destmction  of  eommereial  prosperity,  is  to 
be  found.     Vast  and  overgrown  as  is  the 
present  manufacturing  population  of  Great 
Britain,  the  ezperioDce  of  former  states 
which  have  undergone  similar  vicissitudes, 
wsrrants  tb^  hope  that  it  could  be  ab- 
sorbed in  a  very  short  time,  and  perma- 
nently and  comfortably  maintained  in  the 
labour  of  the  fields.     The  single  altera- 
tion of    substituting   the    kitchen-garden 
husbandry  of  Flanders  in  our  plains,  and 
the  terraced    culture    of   Tuscany  in  our 
hills,  for  the  present  system  of  agricultural 
management,  would   at   once   double  the 
produce  of  the  British  islands,  and  procure 
ample  subsistence  for  twice  the  number  of 
its  present  inhabitants.      And   humanity 
ha^  no  cause  to  dread  a  change  which,  re- 
ducing to  a  third  of  their  present  numbers 
the  inmates  of  the  British  factories,  or  the 
operations  in   the   British    towns,  sfaoafd 
double  the  number  of  its  country  laboor. 
era,  and  overspread  the  land  with  rural 
felicity."— Vol.  I.  p.  215. 


CHABLE8-EDWARD  AFTER  CULLODEN. 


BY  B.  blMMONS. 

**  He  took  a  vast  delight,  when  it  was  a  good  day,  to  sit  upon  a  stone  that  vu 
before  the  door  of  the  house,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  sun ;  and  when  be  ni 
entreated  to  remove  fi-om  thence,  fearing  to  get  a  headache,  he  ordered  them  to  psck 
about  their  business — that  he  knew  himself  what  was  good  for  him  better  than  tbey 
could  describe — that  the  sun  did  him  all  the  good  in  the  world." — MS.  Jourml  com- 
municated to  Neuj  Monthly  Magazine. 

Away !— so  faithful  and  so  few — 

Ye  battle-wasted  weary  band ! 
Nor,  sorrowing  thus,  within  His  view 

With  scrutinizing  glances  stand. 

All  that  ye  losty  some  foreign  land, 
Some  luckier  future  day,  may  give ; 

Of  his  despair  what  can  ye  know  ? 

To  lose  upon  one  desperate  throw 
An  empire's  chance— and  live ! 

Away !— what  right  has  aught  but  God, 

Or  God's  archangel  lone — the  Sun — 
To  watch  upon  that  barren  sod 

The  black  wild  waters,  one  by  one. 

Of  vast  Dismay >  beat  in  upon 
His  frenzied  soul,  that  would  defy 

The  bright  exulting  Face  which  seems. 

As  through  yon  boundless  realm  it  beams. 
To  mock  him  from  the  sky. 

To  mock  him  from  the  sky  with  pomp,  * 

Lavish  as  that  it  once  bestow*d. 
When  to  the  sound  of  kingly  tromp. 

Through  streets  with  gladness  o  vet  flow 'd. 
To  so\e(niv  Vlo\^TOodL>^«  t^^, 
'       W  here  ¥aitVi  wl^  Vion©  \i\&  v^\vi^  «v^^^> 
W  ho  now , '  m\d  de&exX.  w  asi^^rvw^^ 
The  fauuBh^Oi  Yveii  oi  xJivoxjawvWvwv^ 
Lacks  Inhere  lo  U^  V\^  V^^'^X 
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Again  his  wrathful  brow  has  faded 

To  that  calm  aspect,  sad*  sedate. 
That  mark'd  his  race,  for  ever  shaded  * 

By  the  pursuing  wiDg  of  Fate  ;— 

What  though  the  mom  of  him — thy  raate^ 
Thou  regal  sun — like  thine  arose 

*Mid  rack  and  tempest,  be  will  think 

His  splebdid  eyenlng  yet  may  sink 
Victorious  to  repose. 

Fast  as  thou  clirob*st  the  firmament. 

He  drinks,  O  Sun  I  thy  warmth  and  light. 
Till  through  each  slack  pulse,  anguish-spent, 

Hope's  golden  nectar  dances,  bright— 

Till  each  far  sail  that  glideth  white 
He  deems  is  nearing — nearing  yet — 

Freighted  with  friendly  hosts  for  him. 

Fond  Dreamer — on  whose  every  limb 
The  shambles'  price  is  set  I  ^ 

Poor  wanderer ! — long  thy  blistering  feet 

May  tread  far  Stornay's  iron  shore — 
Long  may  the  Arctic's  wintry  sleet 

*  Mid  Badenoch*s  flinty  fastness  pour 

Its  horrors  on  thy  form,  before 
The  terrors  of  thy  napless  tale 

Voluptuous  Louis  shall  disturb — 

Fretting  the  indolence  superb 
Of  roseate  Versailles. 

Too  hard  that  thou  should*st  reap  in  tears, 

And  glean  the  ghastly  harvest  in, 
Sovrn  by  thy  godless  sires  through  years 

Of  profligacy,  blood,  and  sin  ; 

Yet  had  it  been  thy  lot  to  win 
The  game  by  tliee  so  bravely  play*d, 

Would*st  thuu,  no  learn'd  suspicious  fool — 

No  Martyr  to  tyrannic  rule — 
No  sceptred  Monk,  have  made  ? 

Bootless  the  query :— Human  heart  ^ 

Endured  no  heavier  doom  than  thine : 
Say,  ye  pert  Aspirants  of  Art, 

Who  painted  him,  in  life's  decline, 

The  sot — the  stupefied  with  wine — 
How  many  a  year  of  madd'ning  mood 

It  took  to  blunt  that  soul — whose  fire 

Could  once  fierce  Cameron's  ardour  tire— 
*  Down  to  decrepitude  r  f 

Yet  had  he  ne'er  been  wretched,  he 

Had  miss'd  tho  glorious  light  that  clings 
Around  his  mournful  memory. 

Dimming  the  fame  of  vulgar  kings. 

While  humour  warms  and  pathos  wrings, 
And  Scott  the  subject  heart  shall  sway — 

Crownless  Ambition's  outcast  child, 

Thy  venturous  story's  beauty  wild 
Shall  never  know  decay  1 


*  "  It  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  look  to  ihe  ibipt  that  passed  io  the  Chamitl 
cry  day,  which  he  flattered  himself  to  be  Frtncb,  though  Uiey  were  really  some  of  the 
Dglisb  fleet  MDt  hither  to  guard  the  coaaU*' — AfS.  Journal. 

/  "  Neither  old  age,  nor  royal  Mrth,  nor  in\afoTluii«  V.\aidVt>  cax^^  \jw\««X\iaaft.to 
impertinence  of  some  tr»vellera,  who,  cal^i>g  ^^m  \u  \^  liS\«a  «^aX%>  xaSd^  * 
bed  the  prince  when  he  bad  ceased  to  b«  »  man."— Tomimvi. 
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TANITIBB  ttt  TEX8K. 

IT  1.  snrMomv 
L 

TO  A  LADY 

Reading  **  The  Prisoner  ofChiUak"  inprefarenM  to  **  Cfkilde  Harold" 

1. 

Bt  calm  Reflection's  cold,  undazzled  eye. 

How  chear  the  Power,  all-beautiful,  is  seen 
Which  prompts  thee  o*er  that  page  insthictiyelyj 

As  leaDs  the  lily  to  the  light>  to  teani ! 

2. 

'Tis  fiird  with  briaatbings  of  aU-deep  affections-^ 

Love  strong, as  death — Hope^s  fervour  kiodting  free— 

And  the  sweet  bond  of  household  recollections  ^ 
And  are  not  these — all  these — Bright  One,  for  thee  ? 

8. 

No  marvel  that  the  Pilgrim's  moody  strain 

Made  but  dull  music  to  thy  dancing  years*- > 
Hear'd  with  the  Rose  I — thy  fresh  heart's  heaviest  rain 

Is  transient  as  tiiy  fragrant  sister's  tears. 

4. 

What  should'st  thon  witb  the  talewom  Passioir  traced — 
With  the  green  earth  around,  and  morning  o*er  thee  ? 

Joy  at  thy  feet — aJioog  that  flowery  waste 
Waiting  to  strike  his  cymbals  on  before  thee. 

5. 

No,  lady — leave  lost  Haeold's  page  to  tbose 
Whose  Hopes  have  died  to  rise  in  Memories— 

Who,  like  him>  draiu'd  Life*s  lavish  cup  of  woes. 
And  pour'd  their  molten  feelings  forth  to  fVeeze. 

6. 

To  such,  it  is  a  manual  set  apart — 

The  scriptures  of  the  scared  and  wouirded  soul— - 

Teaching  the  moumfbl  Hermits  of  the  Heart 
A  lore  beyond  vain  Science's  controL 

7. 
There  the  long  loving,  but  unloved,  may  learn 

To  make  their  Pride  a  friend,  and  smile  at  pain  ; 
What  if  they  fly  from^ali  for  which  they  yearn, 

They  shun  one  shaft to  be  deceived  again  1  • 

8. 
Theirs  is  the  torpor  of  existence— still 

It  is,  at  least,  repose  ;  o'er  which  can  shine 
No  wakening  ray,  save  when,  with  feeblest  skill. 

They  fling  song's  garlands  round  such  steps  as  thine. 

IT. 
Ballad. 

Ay— light  and  careless  be  thy  look- 
Let  thy  cold  eyes  on  me 

Ne*er  gleam  but  like  the  winter's  brook 
In  freei\ng  brUViMi^ty. 

Let  even  my  pa&s\n^  %^«j\o^  \>^ 
The  ecWpse  o^  t\^>f  a«>>}\  \ 

Fly  wliero  tVvm\  Nn\t,  ireveTVe^X^ 
To  me  lA^y  thougVvla  Ttt>i%\.  xoW. 
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Morn  shall  bnt  rise  from  ocean  dim. 

To  count  how  oft  IWe  song  ; 
Thy  brow  was  liko  its  l^miking  beam 

The  raven  clouds  among. 
The  summer  Nooo,  with  glowing  tongue 

Shall  tell  of  him  who  vow'd' 
Thy  form  shamed  bers»  while  vound  thee  clung 

The  roses  in  a  crowd. 

And  passionate  Darkness  too'shall  hint. 

With  its  far- watching  eyes, 
How  1  have  deem'd  thy  tJeauty  lent 

The  night  diviner  dyes ; 
Away  !  in  vain  thy  falsehood  flies 

Beyond  the  ocean's  honod  ; 
For  twined  with  nature's  memories. 

My  spirit  wraps  thee  round. 

III. 

To  CHAEtoTTE  S .     Six  ycars  old. 

(J/i  an  Aibum^St  Patrick b  Day,     1839.) 

Thou  fairy  child  from  Innisfail, 
With  eyes  so  dark  and  forehead  pale. 
Laughing  and  glancing  in  thy  play. 

Like  a  stray  sunheam  sent  to  mind  us. 
Far  from  our  Western  Land  away. 

Of  hearts  and  hills  long  left  behind  us  I 
Oh,  ever  thus  be  life  to  thee. 
As  no w^  a  path  of  dancing  glee ! 
Still  may  the  laughter  at  thy  heart 
From  those  glad  eyes  in  gushes  start ; 
And  wh(>n  Spring  woos  the  bud  to  blow — 
When  ripening  years  shall  round  thee  throw 
A  power  to  feel  the  strain  that  here 
I  pour  unheeded  on  thine  ear— 
Then,  as  thou  bendest  o*er  this  book 
With  girlhood's  bright  bnt  serious  look. 
Take  with  a  mountain-minstrefs  blessing 

The  wish,  wherever  thy  life  may  roam — 
Whether  caress'd — or  uncaressing. 

That  thoii'lt  be  true  to  early  home. 
Though  from  thy  land  thouVt  far  apart. 
Still  wear  her  sliamrock  in  thy  heart — 
Thy  tliou(;:hts  as  stainless  as  its  dew — 
Thy  faith  unchanging,  like  its  hne-*- 
And  ever  as  this  day  comes  round, 
With  all  it^  hallow'd  memories  orown*d-^ 
Remember  still  the  seene  where  we 
Now  keep  our  Saint*s  solemnity. 
And  6hould*st  thou  hope  to  walk  in  youth 
—  Free  from  deceit — with  God  and  truth— 
With  no  ambition  but  to  be 
An  Irish  maiden  blithe  and  free. 
With  that  best  beauty  on  thy  cheek. 
That  springs  from  feelings  pure  and  meek. 
Tread  in  the  steps  of  Heb,  for  whom 
To  night  at  least  we*ve  banish*d  gloom. 
Be  not  a  thought  of  her  forgot — 
Tractise  the  precepts  she  has  t&ng\it — 
Prefer,  /ike  her,  green  Erin^s  ROUg — 
Keep  Erin's  accents  on  thy  tongtie» 
And  Inter  bards  shall  irake  for  thco 
-Hje  strain  now  feintly  closed  by  me. 
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IV. 

SRTGB  VK  THE  OLD  BAILVT. 

(rXOM  LIFE.) 

CoiniT.— **  Gir1»  have  you  any  witnessM  to  call  in  your  dcfmee }  *' 

PBitoMSR— **  No,  your  Lordihip«  I  haven't  afriend  upon  the  taM  ot  tha  earth.** 

I. 

Meet  epitaph  for  sucli  as  tbou. 
With  wasted  frame  and  drooping  brow  I 
On  whom  this  instant  every  eye 
Rains  scorn's  condensed  artillery--i 
The  clown's  coarse  laugh — the  ribald's  leer — 
The  juror's  state-affecting  sneer — 
Th*  official's  shrug — the  counsel's  smile 
(Nibbling  his  idle  pen  the  while) — 
The  judge's  sly  but  solemn  pun- 
Have  all  not  gall'd  thee,  guilty  One  ? 
Thou  common  mark  for  shafted  mirth— 
Thou  wretch,  without  a  friend  on  earth  1 

2. 
What's  writ  is  writ — thou'st  heard  thy  doom— 
Depart,  and  give  fresh  felons  room ; 
Hence  I  thy  allotted  time  to  dwell 
With  those  who  made  their  bed  in  heU, 
Beneath  thy  fierce  taskmaster  grim. 
To  toil  with  trembling  weary  limb— 
The  long  laborious  day  to  curse. 
Yet  dread  night's  sleepless  fever  worse— 
To  chafe  and  fret  till  thou  attain 
Thy  haunts  of  gin  and  guilt  again ; 
Leper  I  from  every  human  hearth 
Cast  out,  without  a  friend  on  earth ! 

3. 
Thou'rt  gone ; — but  yonder  greedy  gate. 
Again  shall  lend  thee  to  thy  fate— 
Amid  thy  co-mates*  ruffian  din 
Once  more  to  shiver  and  to  sin  ; 
Through  London's  midnight  streets  again 
To  plash  in  winter  s  killing  rain  ; 
Stiffing  that  dread  sepulchral  cough 
That  soon  or  late  must  cut  theeoff — 
Must  give  thee,  huddled  to  thy  shell 
From  some  foul  garret's  fetid  cell, 
A  home  within  the  grave- yard's  girth 
At  last,  thou  friendless  on  the  earth  I 

4. 
No  Stoic  I : — of  crime  and  care 
I've  had  my  birthright's  ample  share; 
Yet  sooner  than  possess  his  heart 
Who,  with  the  fiend's  consummate  art. 
First  lured  thee  from  thy  father's  cot 
(Perchance  in  some  green  shelter'd  spot,) 
And  led  and  \ek  V\i^e,  \}i\V  \^^«^«\r 
Produced  tViee  Y>o\iwd»  v^  ie\wi,  \i^^\^ — 
Sooner— tYioug\i  X^nbed^  \i'^  \vi^^\^^^  ^  «n«t— 
Than  tis\lYi\&  dea\.\\\ie^'%  ^«.xv\\vvtv\j,\v^\w . 
I'd  toil  for  bread— \n  ^^^^^>\^^''^^'Tvx 
ThrougU  Vvfe,  ^\t\ioul  ;x  Itv^^^  w  ^^xM\x\ 
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FOST-MORTSM  MUSINGS. 

"  You  will  find  me  a  grave  man." 

Roineo  and  Juliet, 


**  A  POOR  mean  burial-fj^ronnd — a 
dismal  place  raised  a  few  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  street^  and  parted  from 
it  by  a  low  parapet  wall  and  an  iron 
railing — a  rank,  unwholesome,  rotten 
spot,  where  the  very  grass  and  weeds 
seemed  in  their  frowzy  growth  to  tell 
that  they  had  sprung  from  paupers* 
bodies,  and  struck  their  roots  in  the 
graves  of  men   sodden  in  steaming 
courts  and  drunken  hungry  dens.  And 
here,  in  truth,  they  lay  parted  from 
the  living  by  a  little  earth  and  a  board 
or  two— lay  thick  and  close— corrupt- 
ing in  body  as  they  had  been  in  mind ;  a 
dense  and  squalid  crowd.     Here  they 
lay,  cheek  by  jowl  with  life ;  no  deeper 
down  than  thu  feet  of  the  throng  that 
passed  there  every  day,    and   piled 
high  as  their  throats."    Whether  or  no 
Mr  Dickens  had  any  particular  church- 
yard in  his  thoughts  when  he  penned 
the  above,  is  a  question  which  of  course 
I  cannot  answer;  but  1  passed  by  one, 
two  or  three  days  since,  in  that  most 
hateful  of  streets,  Drury  •  Lane,  (there  is 
another  not  quite  so  bad  in  ^Portugal 
Street,)  which  might  well  have  sat  for 
the  portrait.     Churchyard  indeed  it  is 
not,  for  it  has  no  church  within  or  even 
near  it ;  and,  wanting  that,  consecrated 
ground  though  it  be, it  wants  to  my  mind 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  holiness. 
The  resting-place  of  the  dead  in  any 
caae  demands  and  deserves  respect ;  but 
the  reverence  with  which  1  enter  a 
quiet     country    churchyard,    where, 
around  the  holy  pile  beneath  whose 
roof  in  life  they  congregated  to  wor- 
ship^ 

'*  Each  in  hia  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep,*' 

is  very,  very  different  from  the  feeling, 
half  akin  to  loathing,  with  which  I 
enter  one  of  these  churchless  metro- 
politan dead- pits. 

One  of  these  places  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  art  of  packing,  on  a 
large  scale— of  compressing  the  great- 
est posi>ible  quantity  into  the  smallest 
possible  space.  Your  sexton  is  as  a 
traveller  preparing  himself  fur  a  long 
journey,  in  whose  well-tilled  port- 
manteau may  be  seen  snowy  ranks  of 
neatly  folded  shirts,  and  white  lines  of 
Stockings  in  orderly  array*  affording 


glimpses  of  a  strong  force  of  coats 
and  inexpressibles  unruffled  by  a 
crease.  To  make  sure  that  he  has 
left  nothing  behind,  he  once  more 
opens  drawer  after  drawer — and  lol 
he  sees  in  one  his  whole  army  of 
waistcoats,  wherewith  he  is  to  asto^ 
nish  the  weak  minds  of  his  country 
cousins,  overlooked  and  omitted !  What 
could  he  have  been  thinking  off? 
Well,  with  much  care  and  delicate 
pressure,  he  contrives  to  find  them  a 
place,  though  his  creaking  portman- 
teau is  compelled  to  **  stretch  its 
leathern  coat  almost  to  bursting"  by 
the  operation  ;  it  is  as  much  as  ever 
he  can  do  to  close  the  lid  upon  the 
contents,  but  he  does  manage  it  at 
last ;  and,  thanking  his  stars  that  the 
job  is  over,  turns  himself  round,  and — 
horror  upon  horror! — turns  only  to 
encounter  a  formidable  black  band  of 
boots  and  shoes,  beginning  much  to 
marvel  in  what  portion  of  the  camp 
their  quarters  are  to  be  allotted.  There 
is  no  help  for  it.  Ho  has  but  that 
one  **  leathern  convenience'*  in  the 
world,  and,  somehow  or  other,  in  they 
musfgo.  As  the  case  stands,  the  thing 
is  impossible.  He  must  unpack  and 
pack  again,  ah  initio — and  there  is, 
moreover,  no  time  to  be  lost.  Out 
they  come,  shirts,  stockings,  neck- 
cloths, waistcoats,  cambrics — «  all  his 
pretty  ones,"  rumpled  and  crumpled, 
and  creased  and  smutched— in  they 
go  again,  still  with  some  slight  attempt 
at  arrangement,  and  still  those  most 
stubborn  and  unflinching  of  all  Wel- 
lingtons defy  his  efforts!  Out  come 
all  the  combats  once  again,  and  once 
again  in  they  go,  Wellingtons  and  all, 
but  alas !  now  in  **  most  admired  dis- 
order;'* and  the  miserable  wretch  is 
finally  discovered  by  his  housemaid, 
who  rushes  up  to  announce  that  the 
coach  is  at  the  door,  jumping  and 
stamping  upon  the  unyielding  mass* 
with  all  the  weight  and  desperation  of 
thirteen  stone  and  a  half. 

The  illustration  savours  of  the  ab- 
surd, but  it  is  not  unapt  nevertheless. 
Here  is  one  of  these  grounds,  in  the 
very  heart  of  London,  crowded  and 
crammed  to  within  a  few  inchfs  of  the 
surface  with  the  ghastly  contributions 
of  years ;  and  day  after  day,  and  hour 
after  hour^keep  bringing  in  tUelt  u«^«t« 
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ucas'iiigf  supplies  to  tlie  already  over- 
charged storehouse — their  gifts  which 
may  n«»t  be  rpjeeted — the  fast-depart- 
ing children  of  misery  and  toil,  who 
found  periiaps  in  their  extremity  a 
melauclioly  bhadow  of  eon6olation, 
from  the  thought  that  their  dead  bones 
would  at  last  tiud  in  tho  grave  that 
peace  and  quietness  which  were  de- 
nied on  eartli  to  the  living  spirit.  But 
the  "  long  homo,"  the  *<  last  long 
r«*8t/*  of  a  Loudon  burial-ground ! 
Wtiat  a  solemn  mockery >  when  tho 
same  grave  may  change  its  owners  as 
quickly  and  as  often  as  l:igo*s  purse ! 
Why,  the  very  worm  has  scarcely 
crawled  from  his  exhausted  btinquefy 
before  the  last  tenant  is  *<  knaved  out 
of  his  grave/*  to  makn  room  for  a  now 
occupant,  himself  erelong  to  suift.T  the 
same  iudi^rnity  I  W(.>11  indeed  mi^ht 
old  Sir  Thorn  IS  Brown  lift  up  his 
voice  for  a  **  burning  burial,"  to  es- 
cape from  such  **  tragical  abomina- 
tions*' as  these! 

I  am  not  supposing  that  it  will  mat- 
ter to  me,  when  1  am  among  the  things 
that  were,  bene  ith  what  earth  1  lio, 
•*  or  who,"  as  Hamlet  says,  "  plays  at 
loggats'*  with  my  bones.  1  know  well 
enough  that  no  <<  knocking  about  the 
mazzird  with  a  sexton's  spade**  will 
toucti  me  then  ;  but,  despite  the  know, 
ledge,  there  is  something  so  ro  volting  in 
thifidea  of  being  howked  up  liken  dead 
flowt-r-root  to  make  room  for  a  fresh 
one,  that  my  bones,  setting  at  nought 
my  philo>ophyy  **  ache  to  think  ou't." 
And  it  is  by  no  means  tho  lightest 
part  of  the  anticipation,  thar  all  this 
may  come  to  pass  at  no  very  distant 
period — ay,  so  soon  that  many  an  eye, 
which  wept  over  the  coffin  as  tiie  earth 
dosed  iu  upon  its  lid,  may  again  bo 
wet  wiih  a  more  indignant  grief,  when 
the  coilinless  bones  lie  scattered  on 
tho  briuk  of  the  very  grave  erewhile 
dug  for  themselves,  now  yawning  ouco 
more  to  receive  a  now  possesi^or.  It 
was  but  a  few  days  since  that  1  hap- 
pened to  see,  in  one  of  the  morning 
iiewspapers,  an  advertii-iement  *  by  the 
authorities  of  some  parish,  whose  name 
1  forget^  coutaining  a  list  of  monu- 
mental   inscriptions,  several  of  them 


less  than  ft^riy  years  old,  and  notify- 
ing that,  unless  tho  friends  or  relatives 
of  the  parties  whom  they  commemo- 
rat(>d  took  some  measures  with  regard 
to  them  before  a  certain  day,  therein 
named,  the  stones  would  be  removedj 
and,  as  a  matter  of  courj^e,  the  graves 
appntpriatcd  to  the  next  claimant. 
This  may  be  necessary,  but  it  u  dis- 
gusting, and  therefore  ou€fhi  not  to  be 
necessary.  Under  this  state  of  tilings, 
a  son  may  return  from  a  foroign  land, 
after  }ears  of  absence,  and,  on  his 
first  pious  visit  to  the  apot  where  be 
liid  his  parent,  be  horror-stricken  at 
finding  not  a  trace  of  the  tomb  which 
he  reared  to  his  honourc^d  memory ; 
or,  worse  still,  detect  some  ras<*aJ  sex- 
ton, who  h  IS  <*  no  fifeling  of  his  buvi- 
.ness,'*  in  the  very  act  of  tossing  up  bis 
father's  bones,  to  be  miiralixed  upon 
by  a  group  of  gaping  charity  boys»or 
snapped  iu  twain  by  somo  unthiukiog 
idler,  to  SCO  how  strong  they  still  are, 
and  wonder  how  much  longer  they 
would  yet  hold  out  against  their  final 
destiny  of  "dust  to  dust.'* 

Wo  mav  become  too  familiar  with 
the  charnel-house  and  its  contents ; 
and  too  much  familiarity,  says  the 
proverb,  breeds  con  tern  pt.«|-  A  want 
of  respect  for  the  fiead  is  apt  to  induce 
a  want  of  reverence  for  death ;  and 
the  grim  King  of  Terrors  himsdf, 
when  men's  feet  are  kicking  about  his 
trophies,  stands  in  danger  uf  becoming 
a  luere  subject  fur  idle  gossip,  or 
coarse  and  ribald  jesting.  This  is  not 
as  it  should  bo  :  yet  this*  as  it  seems 
to  me,  the  confined  and  crammed  bu- 
rial grounds,  which  one  sees  in  many 
parts  of  London,  must  inevitably^  in 
some  degree,  tend  to  produce. 

I  strolled  the  other  morning,  having 
nothing:  better  to  do,  to  the  uew  Gen- 
eral Cemetery  at  Kensall  Green  ; 
I  believe  the  first  of  the  dozen  or 
more,  which,  after  its  example,  have 
started  into  existence  iu  tho  suburban 
districts.  These  cemeteries  stand  in 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  London 
churchyards  and  burial-grounds,  as 
the  Canadas,  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
mother  country.  They  are  the  points 
of  emigration  for  the  dead ;  and,  as 


*  There  was  ono  in  the  Timft  of  November  17(h,  but  uot  the  one  to  which  I  allude. 
The  dates  in  this  latter  wero  a  few  years  farther  l>ack. 

f   I  question  whether  the  Kpyptinns,  who  had  their  skeletons  alunnji  at  their  feait% 

did  not,  hyso  doing,  rather  weaV^Mv  vYi^u  «X.t«xi^\\\vu  \.Uc  vfTeot  intended  to  be  prodaeed. 

X  douht,  loo.  whether  the  s\ave,  w\\owe  taaVuVvuttX  ^uv^j  \v  m«a  v^  t«^s^^  \Sbia  Eastera 

ijrraot  of  ius  mortality,  prodaeed  w^  «ceULftT  )mv^^Wkwx>ivM^v>a^\tta8««^  iiiiA\i^\fca 

ref rerated  admonitions,  than  a  CuW  cowicWon  \\\aX\v^'w*%S3si^  V'i*^«^'^'«««^V»'>^^iifc 

^  'ffyli  dominions. 
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sucbj  thoy  coulrlbulti  la  ^uino  drgrco 
towards  currectiog  the  evil  of  which  I 
have  beeu  cuiuplaiuing.  They  do 
Bumethiiig :  but  they  cannot,  nor  in- 
deed do  I  clearly  i»i'u  what  can,  do  all. 
The  very  poor,  whoswaruj  and  cluster 
together  »o  densely  iu  many  quarters 
of  the  metropolis,  can  neither  carry 
out  their  dead  so  far,  nor  pay  tlio  fees 
demanded  for  admis^iuu  to  these  more 
undidturbed  resting-places.  They 
mubt  still  go  on  in  the  old  way,  and 
lie  huddled  together  in  death  as  closely 
as  they  liave  been  wont  to  do  iu  life. 
But  to  return  to  Kendall  Green. 

It  is  a  wholesumo  titiug  to  pay  a 
visit  to  such  a  place  as  this.  VVc  are 
too  apt  to  pass  mere  ordinary  churcii- 
yardSv  poor  portions  and  fragnieiits  of 
the  spoils  of  Death,  withdut  being 
awakeued  to  a  due  sense  of  lii^  power, 
and  experiencing  only  a  s^irt  of  mourn- 
ful secure  pity,  as  though  the  few  who 
slumber  beneath  its  surface  form  tho 
eicepiion  and  not  the  rule.  But  here, 
where  the  eye  cannot  at  one  glance 
take  in  the  whule  extent  of  his  tcrri* 
tories>  we  recognise  at  onco  tiio  full 
sweep  of  his  tremendous  arm :  l.oro 
wo  aro compelled  to  acknowliHJgc  that 
beneath  that  arm  we  our.^clvcs  niuht 
bow  :  and  "  peep  about"  u«>  as  it  ^  ere 
involuntarily,  for  some  unoccupied 
nooky  in  whoso  shade,  when  the  hour 
hat  actually  arrived,  we  may  muuU'cr 
to  our  primal  dust. 

It  is  a  finei  iHrgo,  open  sp.ico,  this 
cemeteryi  with  its  smooth  shaven  turf, 
its  broad  gravelled  walks  sloping 
gently  upwards  to  the  wc>t,  and,  on 
tho  brow  of  the  ascent,  its  f  mull  simple 
chai)o}>  silent  to  all  the  services  of  our 
church  save  one — the  most  st)lenin  and 
the  most  beautiful — most  sorrowful 
and  yet  most  cheering.  As  a  whole, 
however,  the  pKico  at  present  hicks  - 
solemnity.  It  wants  more  of  thoi^o 
trees  which  universal  and  immemorial 
usage  has  appropriated  to  »uch  melan- 
choly localiiies — the  tir,  and  the  yew, 
and  the  "sad cypress ;"  and  thtise  which 
it  already  posstrsses  require  yet  a  few 
years  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  The 
long  lines  of  white  tombstones,  on 
either  side  of  the  boundary  path,  stand 
sadly  in  need  of  relief. 

Among  the  multitude  of  monuments 
which  have  already  been  erected  here. 


there   are,  of  Oour.^o,  dti-l^ns  of  ail 
sons,  good,  bad,  and  indiflcrent — tho 
latter  forming  a  con>i(Ier;ibU'  m.ijority. 
Tun  lug  into  the   right  hand   piith  i<s 
you  enter  the  eo'ijsecNited  portion  of 
the  ground,  there  st  uids  a  ne.it  obtl  sk 
to   the  memory  of  Seipio   Cliat,  i.i- 
scribed  simply  with  a  ero>s,  tho  nanjc^ 
and  ailate.      I  think  it  is  Byron  who 
somewhere,  iu  one  of  his  letters  or 
journals,  says  that  a  n.'ime  and  a  dato 
an*  ail  that  are  ritpiired   ahovi;  one's 
grave.*    Whoever  ii  was,  1  fully  agree 
with  him.      A  bad  or  a  mi-diuere  epi- 
taph is   sufficient  to  mar  the  effect  of 
tlur  noblest  tomb.    One  seldom  meets 
with   a  decent    insenpuon,    even    in 
pro-'e  ;  aial  a:i  for  the  attempts  of  the 
kind   iu   metre,    they    !»rc   enough  to 
drive  all  I*rtrna!J>us  era/.y.     Our  very 
je:<t-books  are  full  ofridieulons  effusions 
of  this  nature.   A  traveller,  eoudcmn- 
ed,   by   some  •'  accident  of  flood  or 
field,**  to  tarry  for  au  aft.riioou  iu  a 
remote  cotintry  vilhicrr, ^trulls  into  tho 
churchyard  to  read  the  epiiaphs,  with 
the   same    contiifent    aiiiicipation   of 
amu/emiiit  that  he  would  feel  iu  op«  n- 
iu;;  an  alhnin  of  11.   B.'s  e;irieature5, 
or  the  third  series  of  S{im  Slick,  tlid 
the   humhie  parlour  tabh^  of  tiie  hos- 
telry prc>ent  sueh  au  unleiiked  for  re- 
source.      But  theiu  is   a  lar^e  cla^s 
of  wtll-moatdng  people,  who  seem  to 
think  a    g:*ave>U)i;e   without   an   e]ji- 
taph  a  mere  wiKid   w.-i^te  of  tfo  much 
gooil   fct«)iie  ;    and  t])at    ui'h   one,  or 
rather  bt/  (aie,  the  claims  of  the  de- 
parted   to    the    coi'sider.itii.!)    of   tho 
public    are    mightily   strengthened — - 
that  a  plain  touihfrtonc  is  couMderahly 
m<ire  respectable  than  a  simple  raised 
turf — but  that  a  tor.ih>rotie,  with   an 
epita[)h  to  boot,  is  poj'iiively  and  in- 
disputably  geuteel.     Tlierefcire  it   is 
that,  as  o!».erves  tie  co.*mo]j(dite  Lieu 
Chi   Altan;;i,    **  when  tlie  per.^on  is 
buried,  the  next  care  is  to  make  his 
epitaph."     Somewhere   or  other  ono 
must  l)e  discovered,  and  the  surviving 
poets  of  the  family  set  to  work  with 
all  their  mi<rht  to  supply  the  desider* 
atum,  much  to  their  own  satisfaction^ 
and   still  more  to  the  publie  amuse- 
ment.    The  veiy  stoTjemason's  j  ur- 
neyman,   as  he  chisels  the  dogf.'(Te1, 
mu:«t  luu»h  at  its  ah>urdity.     There 
are  two  or  three  line  specimens  of  the 


•  It  Jb  be,  Bt  any  rale,  wlio,  in  one  of  hU  CJvrVwt  ^cni\w*,  %^>j'&  \w  V\>\v^v\\^ 

'*  My  epitaph  shutl  b«  n\^  name  uXoivv*." 
But  the  fbelingM  under  which  he  penned  lW»  Vine,  suvA  \\v«  ^.V^wia  x^^wKe*.,  ^'t\^  n«  ^'^^ 
bHpg  (be  tune. 
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would-be  pathetic  upon  infants  hero* 

abouts. 

"  Dear  prattling  babe,  to  both  our  hearts 

fttill  dear. 
Long  shall  we  bathe  thy  memory  with  a 

tenrl 
Farewell  I  too  promising  on  earth  to  dwell ! 
Sweetest  of  fondlings  I  best  of  babes !  fare- 

well." 

Hovf  people  manage  to  bathe  me- 
mories, I  do  not  well  understand ; 
and  as  for  the  third  line,  it  reminds  me 
so  irresistibly  of  Mrs  Kenwigs,  and 
her  **  too  beautiful,  much  too  beauti 
ful"  offspriog,  that  if  I  am,  by  sucli 
reminiscence,  blinded  to  any  rea. 
beauty  in  the  composition,  the  slioul- 
ders  of  Boz  must  be  content  to  bear  at 
least  a  moiety  of  the  blame.  This  is 
just  the  sort  of  composition  which  is 
bad  enough  to  provoke  criticism,  with- 
out being,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient- 
ly unassuming  to  disarm  it.  The 
pithy  couplet — 

*'  Here  lie  I  and  my  two  daughters. 
The  devil  take  the  Cheltenham  waters  I  '* 

or  the  still  more  concise  and  laconic 
distich— 

<*  Here  I  lays, 

KillM  by  a  chaise," 

are  infinitely  better  in  this  respect. 
Here  is  another  of  them — 

*'  Affectionate  baby  uuce  was  I, 
Pride  of  my  parents*  hearts, 
Who  sooth'd  my  sorrows  when  I  cried, 
And  pre»s*d  me  to  their  breast.*' 

Now,  in  this  there  is  certainly  no 
rhyme,  and  fur  it  there  is  as  certainly 
no  reason.  Somewhere  hereabouts 
too,  four  lines,  from  one  of  the  noblest 
passages  that  ever  flowed  from  the 
pen  of  Walter  Scott,  have  been  pressed 
into  the  service,  without,  as  far  as  I 
can  discover,  any  very  material  im- 
provement. 

**  Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone, 
For  ever  tomb'd  beneath  the  stone. 
Where,  taming  thought  to  parents'  pride. 
Our  lovely  babes  sleep  side  by  side*' — 

the  younger  of  the  said  '*  babes"  hav- 
ing died  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  the 
elder  at  sixteen ! 

But  a  truce  for  a  few  moments  with 
the  bards  of  the  gravestone,  while  I 
stop  to  read  who  owns  this  massive 
mausoleum,  which  towers  unapproach- 
ed  in  hugeness  above  the  surrounding 
tombs  of  ordinary  mortals.  "  The 
Pami/jr  Grave  of  James  M.OT\&ot\  vVve 
HygehC  What!  and  were  pWU  ui 
rain  ?    «*  Throw  phywc  to  iVie  4ovi;%\ 
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him !  He  had  in  life  many  bretbreD, 
and  eTen  here  in  death  he  is  not  with- 
out the  company  of  one  congeDiil 
corpse.  In  the  central  plot  of  the 
cemetery,  among  the  more  aristocrati* 
Cdl  dead,  on  a  large  tomb,  surmount* 
ed  by  a  figure  standing  beneith 
a  dome  supported  by  pillars,  is  en- 
graved a  longish  and  not  ill-written 
inscription,  concluding  thus — 

**  Stranger,  as  you  respect  the  reeeptsele 

for  the  dead, 
(As  one  of  the  many  that  will  rest  here,) 
[qusere  there  ?\ 

Read  the  name  of 
John  St  John  Long 
Without  comment.'* 

Perhaps  I  am  over-fastidious — but 
many  of  the  tombs  here  are  tooprW^ 
to  please  my  taste.     I  like  to  see  a 
grave  kept  with  neatness  and  simpli- 
city ;  the  turf  cannot  be  too  green, 
the  weeds  cannot  be  too  carefully  re- 
moved ;  but,  were  I  constituted  cen- 
sor of  such  matters,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  I  should  publish  an  edict  against 
any  thing  beyond.    There  are  several 
graves  hero  which  are  positive  garden- 
plots,  with  the  mould  carefully  raked 
and  watered,  and  little  painted  wooden 
or  iron  trellis- work  running  round  the 
edges,  paling  in  roses,  and  violets,  and 
hearts-ease,    and    fifty    other    small 
flowers,  which  have  in  them  no  touch 
of  sadness.     One  would  fancy  that 
the  surviving  relatives  really  did  come 
there,  as  somebody  has  in  a  most  Ju- 
venal-like line  expressed  it,  to  *'  bo- 
tanize upon  their  mother's  grave." 
This  is  adopting  the   afiectation,  as 
well  as  the  utility,  of  the  foreign  ce- 
meterial  system.     Were  it  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  burial-service,  these  flori- 
cultural  mourners  might  as  well  have 
buried  their  dead  in  their  own  sum- 
mer-bowers, or  iu  the  borders  beneath 
their  own  parlour  windows.   But  these 
arc  not  the  only  specimens  of  amateur 
grave-making,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  to 
be  found  here.    There  is  one  thing — 
for  monument  it  is  not — composed  of 
literally  nothing  but  wire  trellis- work, 
and  in  shape  and  structure  for  all  the 
world  like  a  huge  and  extremely  ela- 
borate bird-cage  ;  or  still  more,  per- 
haps, like  one  of  those  magnificent 
barley- sugar  pavilions,   which  stand 
in  pastrycooks'  shop  windows  to  make 
the  eyes  and  mouths  of  little  boys  and 
^IrUofall  descriptions  stare,  and  gape, 
^\i^  -^-iXviX,  Ivvc  ^^^vd^cment.     The 
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their  indignation  at  such  a  pitiful 
piece  of  niminy -piminjism,  by  throw- 
ing themselves  flat  upon  it^  and  crush- 
ing it  to  atoms.  Happily  for  the 
reputation  of  the  inventor,  it  bears  no 
name  or  syllable  of  any  iiind  by  which 
he  may  be  even  guessed  at. 

Pause  we  here  for  a  moment,  to 
read  *'  the  lay  graved  on  the  stone  to 
our  left  "— 

**  The  lou  of  an  aant  I  moarii ; 

A  dear  and  affectionate  friend  : 
To  me  she  will  never  return, 

To  her  I  hope  to  ascend. 
Her   love   that  of  aunts  surpassM  I !  1" 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

to  the  end  of  three  stanzas !  But  to 
quote  all  the  absurd  unmeaning  in- 
scriptions that  occur  in  this  place, 
would  exhaust  far  too  much  pen,  ink, 

Saper,  and  patience.  Mrs  Malaprop 
erself  could  not  fail  to  be  delighted 
with  the  **  nice  derangement  of  epi- 
taphs'' to  bo  met  with.  1  must,  how- 
ever, find  room  for  two  more — 

"  Thoui^h  rolling  sun  and  moon  smile  on 
this  stone, 

Which  maths  the  spot  of  one  whose  vir- 
tues shone. 

Let  wafting  breeies  forth  this  tribute  send, 

He  was  the  Brother,  Husband,  Father, 
Friend." 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  sun  does 
roll,  at  any  rate  in  poetry ;  yet  why  he 
should  entertain  the  slightest  objection 
to  the  breezes  sending  forth  any  tri* 
bute  they  please,  or  what  was  the  train 
of  ideas  which  connected  the  second 
couplet  with  the  first,  is  a  problem 
which  I  am  utterly  unable  to  solve. 
The  chain  of  thought  is  perhaps  some- 
thinglike  that  which  existed  in  the  mind 
of  a  certain  commercial  traveller  (of 
most    unfortunate     anonymousness), 
who,  after  passing  a  not  very  comfor- 
table night  in  a  Buckinghamshire  mar- 
ket-town, saluted  his  obsequious  host  in 
the  morning,  with, "  Well !  Mr  Land- 
lord!  you  may   well  call  this  place 
Stony  Stratford,  for  I  never  wag  so 
bitten  by  fleas  in  all  my  life'* — 

**  May  no  wolfhowl^  no  screech-owl  stir 

A  wing  about  thy  i>epu1chre ; 

No  boisterous  windn  or  storms  come  hitlier, 

To  iffart'e  or  wither 
Thy  *oft  rweet  earth  (?)  but,  like  a  spring, 
Love  keep  it  ever  flourifrhing  ! 

Why,  the  very  whisper  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  wolf,  in  this  our  niuftcenth 
century,  runniug  about  at  midnight, 
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and  **  howling,*'  as  Rosalind  says, 
"against  the  moon'*  at  Kensall  Green, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  is  enough 
to  scare  away  in  an  opposite  direction 
every  funeral  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  spot.  The  good  people  of  the 
cemetery  must  have  been  either  doz* 
ing,  or  standing  aghast  at  some  rail- 
way massacre  close  by,  when  they 
suffered  to  be  erected  an  inscription 
so  insidiously  inimical  to  their  specu- 
lation. 

To  be  serious : — it  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  visit  the  grave  of  a  friend  or 
a  kinsman,  and  find  a  stranger  laugh- 
ing over  his  tombstone ;  still  less 
pleasant  is  it  to  bo  one's-self  the 
laugher  under  such  circumstances; 
but  it  is  a  rencontre  which  can  hardly 
fail  sometimes  to  take  place,  when 
such  absurdities,  in  the  way  of  epi- 
taphs, are  daily  and  hourly  perpetrat- 
ed ;  and  it  is  one  at  which  the  mourner, 
pained  though  he  may  be,  has  at  any 
rate  but  small  reason  to  wonder. 

There  are  five  or  six  strains  "  in  a 
higher  mood"  scattered  about  tho 
grounds,  but  scarcely  enough  elevated 
to  deserve  quotation.  The  conclud- 
ing  line  (whether  original  or  borrowed, 
I  know  not)  of  one  on  a  young  girl, 
carried  ofl^  by  a  lingering  consump- 
tion— 

''  In  smiles  she  sunk  her  grief,  to  lessen 


ours 


»» 


struck  me  as  being  happily  expressed. 
The  •*  west  end"  of  this  Necropolis 
is,  as  an  Irishman  would  sny,  in  the 
middle,  where  the  tombs  stand  mora 
dispersedly  among  the  evergreens  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  ground,  and 
present,  therefore,  a  far  more  pictu- 
resque appearance  to  the  eye.   Among 
these  are  two  or  three  handsome  coro- 
ncted    monuments,    besides     several 
covering  the  remains  of  officers  of 
rank,  and  various  well-known  public 
characters.     I  believe  many  of  tho 
aristocracy  lie  in  tho  catacombs  be- 
low, but  I  did  not  descend  into  these. 
Vis-avis  to  the  monument  uf  St  John 
Long,  before  noticed,  stands  the  fa- 
mily tomb  of  no  less  a  personage  than 
Andrew  Ducrow,  of  amphitheatrical 
notoriety — to  my  thinking  a  structure 
in  very  vile  taste ;  but,  while  I  was 
contemplating  it,  there  came   up  a 
couple   of  rather  dingy   individuals, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  journey- 
men tailors  out  for  a  holyday,  the  one 
of  nhum  remaikod  to  tho  other,  as  ho 
passed,  **  Well .'  I'm  blessed  iC  tfeAa 
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un*t  the  best  tomb  bere»  after  all ; " 
and,  as  his  companion  replied  by  an 
acquiescent  grunt,  my  opinion  on  the 
matter  must  not  be  implicitly  relied 
on.  It  is  a  square  massive  piece  of 
workmanship,  garnished  with  a  beg- 
ging dog,  in  bronze,  on  either  side  the 
entrance,  with  Egyptian  columns, 
sphinges,  urns,  and  flowerpots,  all  of 
the  same  hue ;  and  some  angels  with 
wreaths,  and  some  horses  with  wings 
in  relievo ;  the  last- mentioned  animals 
being  (the  wings  always  excepted)  the 
only  ornament  for  which  I  could  per- 
ceive any  reason.  The  only  present 
occupant  of  the  interior  is  the  late 
Mrs  Ducrow,  whose  worth  is  comme- 
morated in  an  ungrammatical  and 
particularly  ill-written  inscription. 
For  the  ''horse-taming  Andrew"  him- 
self, long  may  it  bo  ere  the  ring  at 
Astley*s  knows  him  no  more;  for  most 
assuredly,  till  the  end  of  time, 

**  Within  that  circle  none  shall  ride  as  he." 

Tliere  is  a  tomb,  not  far  removed 
from  this,  which  few  will  pass  without 
a  sigh.  It  bears  no  laboured  eulogy ; 
but,  to  the  great  majority  of  those 
whoso  sorrows  and  sympathies  are 
worth  the  waking,  it  tells  an  ample 
tale.     Its  simple  inscription  is-* 

Anne  Scott, 

Daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

of  Abbotsford,  Baronef, 

Died  June  the  25th,  1833, 

In  her  Slst  year. 

Somewliere  here,  too,  stands,  above 
the  grave  of  one  untimely  cut  ofi^^  a 
handsome  broken  column,  (of  which, 
by  the  way,  there  are  several  in  the 
cemetery,)  but  it  wastes  its  poetry 
sadly.  I  heard  a  respectable-looking 
roan  and  woman  gravely  deploring  its 
maimed  condition,  and  innocently  spe- 
culating whether  the  misfortune  arose 
from  mischief  or  high  winds. 

I  noticed  but  one  tomb  in  the  place 
of  which  one  would  say,  at  a  glance, 
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"  That  grave  must  be  a  Frenchman^'* 
It  is  that  of  poor  Pelissi^  the  comedian. 
It  is,  of  course,  much  decorated,  and 
overgrown  with  flowers  and  shrubs, 
and  has,  moreover,  two  or  three 
wreaths  of  those  common,  small,  dried) 
yellow  flowers,  whose  name  I  forget, 
in  a  little  glass  case,  such  as  is  usually 
dedicated  to  a  stufied  canary-bird, 
affixed  to  the  headstone.  The  first 
part  of  the  inscription  is  neat : — "  He 
was  among  the  first  who  endeavoured 
to  naturalize  Moliere  in  the  country 
of  Shakspeare.'*  The  last  senleoce 
sounds,  in  English  cars,  somewhat 
strangely  : — "  This  stone  would  be 
soon  worn  away  {usee)t  if  every  one 
whom  he  has  delighted  were  to  visit 
this  spot,  to  kneel  on  it  (s'agenouiiler), 
and  to  pray  for  him." 

It  is  by  no  means  the  least  strikiog 
feature  of  this  cemetery,  that  it  a 
closely  neighboured  on  either  side  by 
one  of  those  gigantic  achievements  of 
modern  science — a  railway.  Singular 
enough  it  is,  to  stand  on  the  terrace 
of  the  little  chapel,  and  contrast  an 
approaching  funeral  procession — *'  the 
steps  of  the  mourners  heavy  and 
slow" — the  laboured  progress  of  the 
plumed  hearse,  with  the  momentary 
meteor-like  glimpse  of  a  passing  train ; 
the  oppressive  stillness  aud  silence  of 
death,  with  the  noise,  and  the  hurry, 
and  the  whirl  of  life ;  and  to  think 
that  the  most  impatient  traveller  of  all 
those  who  shot  by  not  a  moment  ago, 
must  erelong  be  content  to  journey 
at  the  snail-like  pace  of  the  melan- 
choly pageant  before  us.  If  the  Ken- 
sail  Green  cemetery  sends  us  home 
pondering  well  on  these  things,  it  will 
have  preached  a  homily  on  mortality 
beyond  the  pulpit — a  homily,  more- 
over, of  which  we  happily  cannot  lose 
the  spirit,  by  setting  ourselves  to  work 
after  the  most  approved  modem  fa- 
shion to  criticise  the  language. 
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THE  MON-INTRUSIOM  QUESTION. 


Tbe  Church  Question  in  Scotland 
has  never  yet  been  put  upon  its  right 
footing  before  the  people  of  England. 
It  has  been  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  lo- 
cal details,  or  foreign  law ;  and  our 
Southern  readers,  horritied  at  the 
sight  of  presbyteries,  synods,  non-in- 
trusion meetings.  Acts  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  its  Commission,  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  of  Session,  Acts  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  judg- 
ments of  the  House  of  Peers,  have  al- 
most universally  turned  away  in  de- 
spair from  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
their  Scottish  brethren  to  enlighten 
them  as  to  what  was  going  on  on  the 
other  side  of  tbe  Tweed.  We  are 
not  surprised  at  this  indifference,  any 
more  than  wo  are  at  the  intense  inte- 
rest in  which  it  is  regarded  by  all 
classes  of  the  Scottish  people.  The 
English  disregard  it,  because  they  can- 
not perceive  the  bearings  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  through  the  mist  of  tech- 
nicalities, localities,  and  foreign  inte- 
rests in  which  it  is  enveloped.  The 
Scotch  watch  it  with  anxiety,  because 
they  are  well  aware,  that  beneath  this 
uninviting  crust  the  fires  of  the  revo- 
lutionary volcano  are  burning.  We 
propose,  in  the  present  article,  shortly, 
and  in  intelligible  language,  to  explain 
the  bearings  of  this  important  ques- 
tion to  our  Southern  readers ;  to  show 
with  what  perilous  consequences,  aliko 
to  Church  and  State,  and  the  ultimate 
interests  of  the  neglected  poor,  it  is  in 
reality  fraught ;  and  what  serious  con- 
sequences will,  in  all  likelihood,  en- 
sue, both  to  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
ticdi  establishments  of  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  if  the  good  sense  and  weight 
of  England  does  not  come  to  assist  the 
intelligence  and  property  of  Scotland 
in  t^e  contest  with  revolutionary  vio- 
lence and  religious  fanaticism  in  which 
they  are  now  engaged. 

The  contest  between  the  fanatical 
or  Non- intrusion  party  of  the  Scottish 

.  Church,  as  they  style  themselves,  is 
the  same  at  bottom  with  that  in  which 
Henry  II.  was  so  long  engaged  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  for  which 
Thomas  a-Becket  was  slain  on  the 
steps  of  the  high  altar  of  Canterbury 
eMthedral,  It  is  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  ibis  section  of  the   Church,  and 

tbeir  impasnened  adfaereots   among 


the  people,  to  wrest  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage from  all  the  patrons  in  the 
kingdom  who  at  present  enjoy  it. 
The  Church  revolutionists  are  at  vari- 
ance as  to  the  parties  in  whom  the  right 
ofnominatiou  should  be  vested  when  the 
present  patrons  are  dii^posscsscd.  The 
more  moderate  among  tliem,  oC  whom 
Mr  Colquhoun  of  Killcrmont  may  be 
reckoned  as  the  leader,  are  inclined  to 
vest  the  nomination  in  the  heritors  and 
kirk-sessious  ;  that  is,  as  the  English 
would  say,  in  the  landed  proprietors 
and  churchwardens  of  the  parish. 
Others  are  inclined  to  go  a  step  fur- 
ther,  and  propose  to  vest  it  in  all  those 
communicating  with  the  Kirk;  that 
is  to  say,  in  all  the  parishioners  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  sacra* 
ment.  Others,  again,  who  go  the  whole 
hog,  are  clear  that  notliing  will  do  but 
vesting  it  at  once  in  tlio  universal  suf- 
frage of  the  whole  mules  in  the  parish 
above  twenty- one  years  of  age.  Thus, 
though  the  revolutionary  baud  are  by 
no  means  at  one  as  to  their  ulterior 
proceedings,  and  the  evident  seeds  of 
future  discord  are  sown  among  them, 
yet  they  are  perfectly  agreed  on  one 
point;  viz.  spoliation  of  the  patrons. 
They  are  split  into  many  divisions 
about  the  division  of  the  spoil,  but 
perfectly  at  one  as  to  the  act  of  robbery. 

We  are  well  aware  that  these  are 
hard  words;  more  especially  when  ap- 
plied to  a  body  of  men  who  embrace 
among  their  ranks  many  worthy  of 
the  highest  admiration  for  their  piety, 
their  virtue,  and  their  achievements  in 
the  cause  of  humanity.  But  when  we 
come  to  political  questions,  and  to  the 
conduct  of  men  in  public  life,  we  must 
judge  of  them  by  their  actions,  and 
by  tbe  tendency  which  the  mea- 
sures they  advocate,  have  upon  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  social  body. 
Judging  by  this  standard,  we  can  see 
no  difference  whatever  between  the 
measures  advocated  by  the  Scotch 
Non-intrusionists,  and  those  which 
were  supported  by  the  French  Jaco- 
bins, and  which  are  now  contended 
for  by  the  Chartists  of  England. 

Our  reasons  for  this  strong  opinion 
are  twofo\d\  ^t%\,  \\i^\.  >^^  Odns^Sql 
Non-intTusvoiA&VA  ^tq^w^V.^  %^^\ax» 
the  patTonft  o^  t\iw  ^xo^^tVj  ^«V^^ 
any  indemm^caVVoxi  \  ^xA  wi^i<Q»®!l 
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that  they  propose  to  effect  this,  not 
by  act  of  parliament,  but  by  a  gene- 
ral and  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
law. 

During  the  troubled  and  agitated 
times  which  succeeded  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Chnries  11.,  when  the  govern- 
ment was  indefatigable  in  its  efforts  to 
re- establish  epi!}Copac)r  in  the  northern 
endof  the  island,  and  they  were  resisted 
by  the  firm  spirit  and  patriotic  self  de- 
nial of  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  the 
attention  of  all  parties  in  the  kingdom 
was  forcibly  drawn  to  the  extreme  in- 
convenience of  maintaining,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
throughout  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  kingdom,  the  rights  of  the  patrons 
to  present  the  clergy,  as  then  by  law 
established.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
forcibly  struck  even  the  patriot  lead- 
ers of  those  days,  that  it  would  be  al- 
together unjust  to  deprive  the  patrons 
'  of  the  rights  which  they  had  in  great 
part  purchased  for  full  value,  and  on 
the  strength  of  which  debt  had  been 
contracted,  and  marriages  and  other 
onerous  contracts  formed,  without 
some  adequate  compensation.  These 
opposite  and  conflicting  considerations 
led, after  the  Revolution  in  1688,  to  the 
act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1690, 
chap.  23,  which  provided  a  remedy 
for  all  the  parishes  thatcliose  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  wliile,  at  the  same 
time,  it  secured  adequate  compensa- 
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the  said  right  of  preseQtatien  herebr 
taken  away^  their  Majesties,  with  ad* 
vice  and  consent  foresaid,  hereby  sta- 
tute and  ordain  the  heretors  an4  life- 
renters  of  each  paroch,  and  the  town- 
conncils  for  the  bnrgh,  to  pay  to  the 
said  patrons  betwixt  and  Martinmas 
next,  the  sum  of  six  hundred  merks, 
proportionally,  effeiring  to  their  Talnea 
rents  in  the  said  parocb  ;  viz.  two 
parts  by  the  heretors,  and  a  third  part 
by  the  liferenters,  deducting  always 
the  patron's  own  part,  effeiring  to  his 
proportion  as  an  heritor:  and  that 
upon  the  said  patron,  his  granting  a 
sufficient  and  formal  renunciadon  ot 
the  said  right  of  presentation  in  fa- 
vour of  the  said  heritors,  town-coun- 
cils for  the  burghs,  and  kirk-session. 
And  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  as  to 
the  paroches  to  which  their  Mijesties 
have  right  to  present,  upon  payment 
of  the  six  hundred  merks  to  the  clerks 
of  the  thesaury,  their  Majesties  shall 
be  fully  denuded  of  their  right  of  pre- 
sentation to  that  paroch.**  It  Is  fur- 
ther declared,  «  That  the  right  of  the 
teinds  of  the  said  paroches  which  are 
not  heretably  disponed,  shall,  by  ver- 
tue  of  this  present  act,  belong  to  the 
said  patrons,  with  the  burden  always 
of  the  ministers'  stipends,  tack,  and 
prorogations  already  granted  of  the 
Said  teinds,  and  of  such  augmentations 
of  stipend,  future  prorogations  and 
erections  of  new  kirks  as  shall  be  found 


tion  to  the  patrons  who  were  to  be     just  and  expedient,  providing  the  saids 


dispossessed.  We  here,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  transcribe  the  abstract  of 
this  act,  from  the  Scotch  acts,  and  re- 
commend the  study  of  the  passage  to 
our  readers,  as  drawing  the  distinction 
between  the  ancient  Whigs  of  the 
Rt'volution,  and  the  raudern  revolu- 
tionary Whigs. 

"  Our  sovereign  lord  and  lady,  the 
King  and  Queen's  Majesties,  consi- 
dering that  the  power  of  presenting 
ministers  to  vat-ant  churches,  of  late 
exercised  by  patrons,  hath  been  great- 
ly abused,  and  is  inconvenient  to  be 
continued  in  this  realm ;  do,  there- 
fore, with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  estates  of  Parliament,  hereby  dis- 
charire,  cass,  annul,  and  make  void, 
the  foresaid  power  heretofore  exercis- 
ed by  any  patron  of  presenting  mini- 


patrons  getting  right  to  the  teinds  by 
vertue  of  this  present  act,  and  who  had 
no  right  thereto  before  shall  be,  like- 
as  they  are  hereby  obliged  to  sell  to 
each  heretor,  the  tiends  of  his  own 
lands,  at  the  rate  of  six  years*  pur- 
chase, as  the  same  shall  be  valued  by 
a  commission  for  valuation  of  tiends/ 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
right  of  patronage  was  re-established 
by  the  10th  of  Queen  Anne, chap.  Il.» 
and  we  have  done  with  the  whole 
technicalities  of  the  Scotch  law. 

Now,  observe  the  difference  between 
the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
revolutionary  Whigs.  The  forpier, 
in  consequence  of  the  then  disagree- 
ment between  the  patrons  and  the  peo- 
ple, took  away  from  the  patrons  their 
right  of  patronage ;  but  then  they  gave 
them  in  return,  at  th^  expense  of  the 


stcrs  to  any  kirk  now  vacant,  or  that 

shall  hereafter   happen  to  \)0  '^aXeV    \v^x\\.q»x%  q>^\.W  i^arish  taking  the  bene- 
within  this  kingdom,  witVi  a\\  ciiexdw    ^1   ^^  ^^   ^^v.>  ^T^\\v^<OTSQ.\fij&adoD» 
of  the  said  power."     By  tV\e  act  \t  \*    ^VviV,  ^^w\^  t^wh  \TM««6AKci^ 
cfecJared,  «'  in  lieu  and  recomveivw  o^    itomW^  ^V^x^^^vo.  ^^^t^^k.\^ 
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ney,  was  then  a  tolerably  fair  equiva- 
lent for  the  property  taken  away.  But 
now  that  the  Non-intrusion  party  in- 
sist that  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne 
should  be  repealed,  and  the  rights  of 
the  patrons  abolished,  what  do  they 
do?  Do  they  propose  to  provide  a 
fund  by  Yoluntary  subscription  or  as- 
sessment, under  an  act  of  Parliament, 
to  indemnify  the  dispossessed  patron 
according  to  the  present  value  of  mo- 
ney, in  the  same  proportion  as  the  Act 
of  1690  did  in  the  merks  of  tlie  old 
Scottish  realm  ?  Is  every  parish  pre- 
pared to  assess  itself,  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  thousand  pounds,  for  the 
indemnification  of  the  patron  ?  Are 
they  even  prepared  to  make  good  the 
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Chester,  than  by  the  whole  criminal 
courts  of  Scotland  put  together  in  a 
year.  Ao?t',  however,  the  case  is 
totally  changed ;  and,  between  the 
Reform  transports  of  the  one  party, 
and  the  uon-iutruision  bellowings  of 
tlie  other,  the  number  of  criminals  for 
serious  offences  has  risen  to  3, COO, 
exhibitiog  a  rapidity  in  the  progress 
of  crime— having  multiplied  forty-fold 
in  thirty-four  years — a  ratio  unparal- 
leled, it  is  believed,  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe. 

In  18133,  liowever.  during  the  par- 
oxysms of  tho  Ileform  mania,  the 
Whigs  raibkfd  ilie  clamour  in  England, 
that  tlie  rights  of  patrons  must  be 
abridged,  and  tho  Edinburgh   Whigs 


indemnity  provided  by  the  old  act  of     got  the  famous  Veto  Act  j)a?sed  by  the 


1690?  They  are  not.  We  hear  no- 
thing of  indemnity,  subscription,  or 
assessment  from  the  Non-intrusion 
gentlemen.  Their  method  of  solving 
the  difficulty  is  much  easier,  much 
more  summary,  and,  above  all,  much 
cheaper.  It  savours  of  the  true  revo- 
lutionary character.  Its  authors  have 
tiiken  a  leaf  out  of  the  chapter  of  the 
Jacobins  in  1793.     It  is  this: — 

The  patrons  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  right  of  patronage,  wiih  the  ex- 
ception of  four  parishes,  where  the 
people  had  bought  up  the  right  under 
the  act  1690.  Under  this  system,  al- 
though the  people  in  many  places, 
especially  in  the  western  counties, 
where  the  old  principles  of  the  cove- 
nant were  not  yet  extinguished,  still 
hankered  after  the  appointment  of  their 
ovn  pastors,  the  Scottish  Kirk  conti- 
nued  to  be  administered  for  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  with  exemplary  fide- 
lity and  usefulness.  The  proof  of  this 
18  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry,  which,  for  above 
an  hundred  years,  and  until  the  fatal 
inroad  of  manufacturing  industry 
changed  their  character  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  opened  with- 
out restriction  the  floodgates  of  sin — 
continued  to  be  amongst  the  most  mo- 
ral and  educated  in  Europe.  Of  this, 
no  more  decisive  proof  can  be  required 


than  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that    age. 


General  Atstmbly  in  lb34,  which 
vested,  for  the  fir^t  time,  a  power  of 
puitiug  a  veto  upon  the  prtscnteo  of 
the  patron,  in  the  majority  of  the  heads 
of  families  in  communion  with  tho 
church  of  the  pari:^h.  It  is  the  exer- 
cise of  this  assumed  power,  which  is 
wholly  illegal,  and  in  direct  violation 
of  the  legal  rights  of  the  patron,  as 
established  by  the  act  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  declared  by  the  Court  of  Sesbion 
and  the  House  of  Peers  in  the  Aueh- 
terarder  case,  that  has  given  ri^e  to 
the  present  painful  dis^en^iuns  in  the 
church  and  community  of  Scotland. 

>Jow,  however,  the  church  revolu- 
tionists throw  the  Veto  Act  overboard 
altogether.  Dr  Chalmers  declared, 
in  the  last  General  Assembly,  that 
it  was  not  worth  the  having ;  that  it 
did  more  harm  than  good ;  and  that 
the  only  way  to  settle  the  question 
was  to  emancipate  the  church  from 
the  shackles  of  the  civil  power  altoge- 
ther. Upon  this  point  all  the  sections 
of  the  Non-iutrusion  party  are  now 
agreed.  Total  abolition  of  patronage 
is  the  universal  cry  ;  and  the  ulterior 
question  of,  who  are  to  be  the  parties 
that  are  to  nominate  to  the  vacant  liv- 
ings, is  carefully  kept  out  of  view,  lest 
it  should  sow  dissension  among  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are  unanimously 
agreed  upon  the  abolition  of  patron- 


the  whole  criminals  convicted  by  juries 
in  1806,  amounted  only  to  eighty- nine 
out  of  a  population  of,  at  that  time, 
nearly  2,000,000  of  souls;  and  that  in 
1804,  the  Lord  Advocate  (Hope)  stat- 
ed, with  perfect  truth,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  more  criminals  were 
convicted  in  one  single  quarter  ses- 
sions by  the  justices  of  peace  at  Man- 


Now  observe  the  ditierencc,  again, 
between  the  old  Whigs  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  modern  revolution- 
ary Whigs.  The  object  of  both  is 
identical;  viz.,  the  abolition  of  patron- 
age, and  the  vesting  it  in  some  classes 
of  the  people.  But  how  did  the  Whigs 
of  1690  proceed  in  this  great  work  of 
ecclesiastical  regeneration?      Wb^> 
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thoy  provided  indomoificatlon,  and 
what  was  then  ample  indemnlficationy 
at  the  hands  of  the  heritors  and  pa- 
rishioners, who  were  to  obtain  the 
right  of  patronage  in  lieu  of  the  patron. 
This  indemnity,  however,  cooled  the 
ardour  of  the  Scottish  covenant.  Only 
four  parishes  took  advantage  of  the 
power  of  purchasing  up  the  patronage 
thus  conferred  upon  them.  But  what 
do  the  revolutionary  Whigs  now  pro- 
pose ?  Why,  tlioy  propose  to  spoliate 
the  patrons,  not  even  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, but  simply  by  an  universal 
passive  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
taw.  The  way  that  they  etiect  this, 
is  by  getting  the  General  Assembly, 
or  its  Commission,  when  not  sitting, 
which  wields  its  powers  in  this  parti- 
cular, to  refuse  to  induct  any  clergy- 
man presented  to  the  living  b^  the 
patron,  against  whom  a  veto  has  been 
passed  by  a  majority  of  the  communi- 
cants in  the  parish.  Thus  they  propose 
to  effect  their  revolutionary  object  of 
spoliating  the  patrons  of  their  property 
by  an  illegal  resistance  to  the  induction 
of  the  presentee  of  the  patron,  and  by 
chilling  upon  the  people  to  exercise  an 
illegal  and  pretended  right,  which  the 
church  courts,  without  authority,  have 
conferred  upon  them,  of  interposing 
a  veto  where  they  have  no  legal  title 
whatever  to  interfere.  In  what  respect 
docs  tills  differ  from  the  Chartists, 
who  break  out  in  rebellion,  and  refuse 
to  pay  taxes  until  their  charter  is 
granted ;  or  the  French  revolutionists, 
who  confiscated  the  property  of  the 
church  on  the  false  pretence  that  the 
natien  would  provide  adequately  for 
the  ministers  of  religion  ? 

The  abler  and  more  respectable 
leaders  of  the  Non-intrusionists,  are 
aware  that  they  are  violating  the  law, 
in  the  conflict  which  th^y  are  at  pre- 
sent so  obstinately  maintaining  with 
the  supreme  civil  courts,  who  support 
the  rights  of  the  patrons ;  and  they 
justify  it  by  the  example  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament. Mr  Colquhoun  said,  in  his 
speech  at  Kilmarnock,  that  ho  was 
driven  by  necessity  to  violate  either 
the  law  or  the  constitution ;  that  he 
held  the  constitution  to  be  defined  by 
the  act  1690,  which  vested  the  nomi- 
nation of  ministers  in  the  heritors  and 
kirk-session  ;  and  that  the  Non-intru« 
sionists  were  justified  in  resisting  the 
law,  in  support  of  what  they  deemed 


as  declared  by  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  in  sending  the  Sheriff  of  Biid- 
dlesex  to  prison,  in  defence  of  what 
the  House  of  Commons  deemed  the 
Constitution,  in  regard  to  the  privi- 
leges of  Parliament. 

But,  setting  aside  the  obyions  con- 
sideration, that  there  is  some  small 
difference  between  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— a  branch  of  the  supreme  le- 
gislature— and  a  body  of  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  Scotch  non-intru- 
sionists,  who  have  no  political  capa- 
city in  the  State  whatever,  is  it  not 
astonishing  that  so  acute  and  well- 
informed  a  gentlenaan  as  the  learned 
member  for  Kilmarnock  should  not 
have  seen  to  what  perilous,  indeed 
awful  consequences,  his  doctrine  natu- 
rally leads.  Mr  Colquhoun  says : — 
''  1  am  entitled  to  resist  the  law,  be- 
cause I  hold  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
Constitution ;  and  I  hold  the  Consti- 
tution to  be  what  is  to  be  found  in  the 
statute-book,  minus  the  Act  of  Queeo 
Anne,  which  established  the  right  of 
patronage."  On  the  same  principle, 
the  Chartbt  says : — ^*  1  resist  the  law, 
because  I  hold  it  to  be  contrary  to  the 
constitution;  and  I  hold  the  consti- 
tution to  be  the  Reform  Bill,  minvs 
all  the  clauses  limiting  the  franchise 
to  a  particular  class  of  electors;  in 
other  words,  universal  suffrage.*'  The 
Socialist  says : — **  1  resist  the  law, 
because  I  hold  it  to  be  contrary  to 
the  constitution ;  and  1  hold  the 
constitution  to  be  the  laws  bf  the 
country,  minus  that  monstrous  grie- 
vance they  call  Christianity."  In  this 
way  the  rebels  of  Newport,  and  the 
infidels  of  Birmingham,  will  find  them- 
selves supported,  in  all  their  illegal 
and  irreligious  excesses,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  authority  of  the  learned  Member 
for  Kilmarnock.  Can  there  be  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  impolicy  of  the 
course  on  which  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  unhappily  adven- 
tured last  session,  than  the  fact  that 
it  is  thus  made  a  precedent  for  resis- 
tance to  the  law,  by  whole  sections  of 
the  community  ?  And  can  we  be  sur- 
prised that  rebellion  should  break  out 
among  the  Chartists  in  England,  and 
law  be  almost  powerless  among  the 
Papists  in  Ireland,  when  men  of  such 
ability,  weight,  and  eloquence  as  the 
Member  for  Kilmarnock  openly  advo- 
cate spoliation  of  private  property,  by 


the  constitution,  in  the  same  way  a!&    te«\«\Anfte  to  the  law,  and  g^und  their 
Pariiament  was  in  resisting  the  \8:ir    T«vAVuDk&^  ^^s?^^  V2qa  T^^«&\<(»a  that 
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acts  of  Parliament,  which  have  heen 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a- half  in  ope* 
ration,  are,  in  their  opinion,  "  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  ?  " 

The  Non-intrusionists  say,  that 
in  their  opinion  the  act  of  Queen 
Anne»  re-estahlisliing  the  right  of  pa- 
trons, is  contrary  to  the  constitution, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  remedy  the 
existing  evil  is,  to  deprive  the  patrons 
of  their  usurped  rights,  and  to  vest  the 
right  of  patronage  either  in  the  whole 
parishioners,  or  some  considerable  sec* 
tion  of  them.  Bo  it  so.  Let  it  be 
conceded,  for  argument's  sake>  that 
their  views  in  this  respect  are  wholly 
well-foundedj  and  that  they  possess  a 
case  in  this  particular  so  strong,  that 
the  legislature  must,  in  the  end,  con- 
cede their  demands.  What  is  the 
proper  course  which  all  orderly  sub- 
jects should  adopt  in  such  a  case? 
Ought  they  not  to  address  themselves 
to  the  understanding  of  the  public, 
and  convince  their  reason  by  argu- 
ment, and  thus  strive,  in  the  usual  way, 
to  effect  an  influence  on  the  legisla- 
ture? If  reason  fails,  or  argument 
la  found  unequal  to  the  conflict  with 
power^  let  them  even  agitate  in  sup- 
port of  the  change  for  which  they 
contend,  and  endeavour  to  extort,  by 
popular  outcry,  from  an  unwilling 
legislature^  the  objects  which  they 
have  at  heart. 

These  are  all  the  methods  of  work- 
ing constitutional  changes,  which  a 
constitutional  monarchy  allows ;  and 
although  the  third  is  an  ultimum  reme^ 
diunit  to  which  wise  men  will  have  re- 
course as  seldom  as  possible,  yet  ex- 
perience proves  that  it  is  sometimes 
indispensable,  in  order  to  effect  legis- 
lative improvement  in  opposition  to 
interested  power.  But  the  Non-intru- 
sionists  do  none  of  these  things.  Dis- 
csj^ing  all  constitutional  weapons, 
they  at  once  unfurl  the  red  flag  of  re- 
bellion. They  resist  tl^e  execution  of 
the  law  by  means  of  an  arbitrary 
stretch,  which  they  get  the  Church 
conrts  to  make,  without  any  legal  au- 
thority. And  when  this  illegality  is 
declared  by  the  highest  judicatory  in 
the  kingdom,  they  still  continue  the 
conflict^  and  distract  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  shake  the  foundations  of 
goTemment>  by  supporting  with  the 
-weight  of  rank,  talent,  learning,  and 

giety,  an  undisguised  resistance  to  the 
iw. 

Dr  Chalmers  says^  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland  acknowledges  no  head 
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but  Jesus  Christ ;  that  no  civil  courts 
can  interfere  in  the  appointment  to 
spiritual  functions  ;  that  he  disclaims^ 
in  the  name  of  his  party,  all  intention 
of  interfering  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil    courts   touching   temporal 
emoluments;   but  that  the  co-equal 
and  independent  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  judicatories  in  spiritual 
matters  must  also  be  maintained,  and 
that  there  he  nails  bis  colours  to  the 
mast.     Concede,  for  argument's  sake, 
the  principle,  and  let  us  see  whether 
that  argument,  when  carried  to  its 
legitimate  conclusions,  is  consistent 
with  the  active  resistance  which  he  is 
maintaining  to  the  law.    He  says  that 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  are 
independent  and  equally  supreme,  and 
that  neither  must  interfere  with,  nor 
trench  upon,  the  prerogatives  of  the 
other.     Granted.     According  to  this 
principle,  the  presentee  of  the  patron 
supported  by  tho  civil  courts,  is  not 
entitled  to  interfere  with  the  spiritual 
duties  of  the  parish,  and  the  presentee 
of  the  Non-intrusionists,  supported  by 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  is  not  entitled 
to  interfere  with  the  civil  emoluments 
of  his  temporal  rival.     So  far  all  is 
clear  and  consistent,  and  both  courts 
are  maintained  in  their  respective  su- 
preme temporal  and  spiritual  spheres. 
To  carry  out  the  principle  to  its 
proper  consequences,    and    preserve 
this  mutual  independence  quite  entire^ 
the  obvious  course  plainly  is,  for  the 
temporal  presentee   to  be  inducted, 
and  draw  the  temporal  fruits,  and  im- 
mediately to  be  interdicted  by  the  spi- 
ritual court  from  discharging  any  of 
the  sacred  functions  ;  and  for  the  spi- 
ritual nominee  of  tho  people  to  be  im- 
mediately   interdicted    by    the    civil 
court  from  drawing  any  of  the  tem- 
poral emoluments.     In  this  way»  the 
co-ordinate  supremacy  of  each  court 
would  be  maintained  inviolate  in  its 
respective  spheres.    The  civil  presen- 
tee would  draw  all  the  emoluments 
and  do  nothing^  and  the  spiritual  pre- 
sentee would  discharge  all  the  duty 
and  draw  nothing.     Such  a  state  of 
things   would    be    the  direct  conse- 
quences of  tho  doctrines  of  the  non- 
intrusionists,  pushed  to  their  legiti- 
mate results ;  and  however  much  it 
might  be  regretted  by  all  friends  to 
religion  and  to  the  poor,  as  tending  to 
divorce  the  connexion  between  Church 
and   State,  destroy  the  efficiency  of 
the  Establishment,  and  blast  the  rell- 
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not  be  objecUd  to  on  the  scoro  otcon' 
gistency. 

But  this  is  not  what  the  Non-intru- 
gionists  do.  They  do  not  allow  the 
civil  presentee  to  ba  iaducted,  and 
then  interdict  him  from  discharging 
the  spiritual  functions.  They  refuse 
to  induct  him  at  all,  and  thereby  pre> 
elude  him  even  from  drawing  the  civil 
emoluments ;  induction  beiiig>  by  law, 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the 
patron*s  presentee  acquiring  right  to 
the  manse  or  glebe.  They  threaten 
with  deprivation,  and  are  now  actually 
proceeding  to  deprive  of  their  livings, 
the  clergy  of  the  presbyteries  who  in- 
duct contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
spiritual  courts.  By  so  doing,  by  in- 
terposing their  negative  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  they  nut  only 
are  acting  in  opposition  to  the  civil 
law,  but  in  direct  violation  of  the  very 
distinction  between  the  jurisdictions  of 
the  church  and  civil  cuurts  for  which 
they  themselves  so  strenuously  con- 
tend. While  they  disclaim, all  inten- 
tion of  interfering  with  the  temporal 
emoluments,  they  contrive  to  inter- 
pose their  negative  at  such  a  time  and 
in  such  a  way  as  effectually  dej)rive8 
the  civil  presentee  of  all  the  temporal 
emoluments  of  the  living.  While  con> 
tinually  roaring  out  about  spiritual 
independence,  they  ar^in  truth  sweep- 
ing off  from  their  opponents  the  whole 
civil  emoluments  connected  with  the 
living.  And  while  professing  to  con- 
tend only  for  having  Christ  as  the 
head  of  the  Church,  they  arc  in  etfect 
keeping  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  benefices. 

To  test  the  matter,  suppose  the 
case  reversed.  Suppose  the  presentee 
of  the  people,  supported  by  the  spiri- 
tual courts,  to  be  ind^icted  by  the 
Presbytery,  and  that  immediately  upon 
doing  so  the  Court  of  Session  were  to 
proceed  to  interdict  him,  not  for  draw- 
ing the  stipend,  living  in  the  manse, 
or  making  use  of  the  church,  all  which 
are  the  temporalities  of  benefices,  and 
within  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  courts,  but  also  from  preaching, 
or  discharging  any  spiritual  function 
inany  part  of  the  parish,  would  not  the 
Non-intrusion  party  immediately  ex- 
claim that  this  was  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  independence  of  the  church 
courts;  that  the  civil  judicatories  had 
overstepped  the  frontier,  and  trenched 


blishment  in  spirithal  matters  ?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  argument 
would  be  well-founded,  at  least  it 
would  be  in  perfect  consibteney  with 
the  separate  sphere  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical judicatories  for  which  they 
contend.  But  in  what  respect  does 
such  a  case  differ  on  principle  from 
that  which  has  now  occurred,  when 
the  church  courts,  by  preventing  in- 
duction, debar  the  civil  presentee  from 
drawing  the  civil  emoluments  ?  It  is 
evident  that  the  latter  is  just  as  mucb. 
an  overstepping  of  the  lino  of  demar- 
cation between  the  two  jurisdiction 
as  the  former  could  have  been,  an 
that  the  Non-intrusion  party  are  no 
now  contending  for  an  immunity  o 
spiritual  from  civil  power,  but  fur  a 
encroachment,  by  the  spiritual  courts 
over  the  civil  rights  and  patiimoni 
interests  of  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom.— 
And  what  sort  of  estabii:>hmcn^B 
would  it  be,  that  for  whicii  Dr  Chal — 
mers  and  the  Nou-intrusionists  thu^s 
vociferously  clamour,  and  to  gai 
which  they  thus  thrust  forward  th 
church  courts  into  an  invasion  of  th 
civiljudicatory,anddistractthecouutr 
by  the  frightful  spectacle  of  a  larg 
portion  of  the  Church  and  a  consi^ 
derablo  body  of  the  people  being' 
openly  and  avowedly  arrayed  in  re- 
bellion against  the  law  ?  Is  it  not  a 
church  establishment  on  the  mobt 
absurd  and  impracticable  of  all  fonu< 
dations — that  of  the  landed  proprietors 
p^yii  g  for  the  clergyman,  and  the 
people  by  universal  suflrage,  or  some 
committee  of  their  number,  electing 
the  clergyman  ?  Was  such  a  sy^ttm 
ever  heard  of  upon  earth  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible it  could  exist  for  five  years? 
Would  it  not  necessarily  end  in  per- 
sons of  property  leaving  a  church, 
and  shaking  themselves  loose  of  an 
establishment  in  which  they  bad  no 
longer  any  infiueuce  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  clergy,  and  betaking  them- 
selves either  to  the  Voluntary  system, 
or  to  a  general  resistance  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  ?  With  what  counte- 
nance could  the  Non-intrusion  clergy 
intrude  themselves  into  the  manse  or 
the  stipends  ?  How  could  they  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  law  to  enforce  their 
civil  rights,  or  recover  their  tithes — 
they  who  had  openly  set  the  law  at 
defiance,  and  who  had  intruded  them- 
selves into  their  respective  parishes  by 
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pon,  and  that  tho  heritors,  at  present 
burdened  with  tithes^  may  resist  anj 
further  payment  of  tbem,  by  Baying*, 
**  We  are  entitled  to  resist  the  law, 
because  we  think  it  is  contrary  to  the 
constitution,  and  we  hold  the  constitu« 
tion  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  minus 
the  payment  of  tithes  ?'* 

And  let  not  the  people,  or  the  clergy 
of  the  people  of  England,  imagine  that 
these  topics  are  foreign  to  their  inter- 
ests, or  that  revolutionary  and  rebel- 
lious doctrines,  such  as  these  now  pro^ 
mulgated  and  acted  upon  by  the  Nou- 
intrusiun  party  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, can  be  permitted  to  run  riot  in 
one  part  of  the  empire  without  en- 
dangering the  whule.  The  example 
of  the  rapid  way  in  which  the  anar- 
chical doctrines  of  the  Scottish  cove- 
nant spread  to  and  convulsed  England, 
until  they  terminated  in  the  Fifth- mo- 
narchy men  of  Cromwell,  should  be 
sufficient  to  convince  them  that  such 
principles  are  not  to  be  dallied  with 
with  impunity  t-ither  in  Church  or 
State.  It  is  always  agreeable  to  the 
people  to  be  vested  with  power  ;  it  is 
a  very  captivating  doctrine  with  the 
masses  to  be  told  that  they  alone  are 
competent  to  judge  who  are  fit  to  be 
their  spiritual  instructors.  It  is  still 
more  captivating  for  the  multitude 
to  find  themselves  invested  with  the 
agreeable  privilege  of  appointing  the 
minister,  while  the  persons  of  property 
are  saddled  with  the  painful  operation 
of  paying  him. 

No  mortal  will  suppose  that  the 
movement  will  stop  short  as  the  Mem- 
ber for  Kilmarnock  wishes  ;  he  may 
propose  to  stop  at  Hounslow,  but  the 
movement  will  undoubtedly  go  on  to 
Windsor.  Down  to  the  masses,  the 
stone  will  roll  when  it  is  once  loosened 
from  its  resting-place  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill.  Such  principles  are  well 
calculated  to  rouse  the  revolutionists, 
to  the  south  as  well  as  to  the  north  of 
the  Tweed.  They,  too,  can  see  the 
expedience  of  dividing  the  Church,  by 
throwing  the  torch  of  dissension  among 
its  members;  they,  as  well  as  the 
Scotch  Whigs,  can  make  a  pretence 
of  supporting  the  Non-intrusionists  in 
the  Church,  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
decided  Tory  intr unionists  in  the  Ca- 
binet. The  fiame  of  church  revolu- 
tion, if  it  succeeds  in  consuming  the 
Scotch  church  establishment,  will  in- 
fallibly spread  to  and  destroy  that  of 
England,  and  thus  the  leaders  of  the 
violent  ecclcBiastieal  party  in  Scotland 


will  have  the  sutisfaetion  of  thlnkibg 
that  they  have  destroyed  the  Protes- 
tant establishment  in  both  ends  of  the 
island,  and  levelled  the  last  bulwarks 
in  the  empire  against  general  revolu- 
tion. 

And  for  what  end  is  this  fearful 
danger  to  be  brought  upon  both  parts 
of  the  empire  ?  Is  it  to  improve  the 
Church — to  elevate  the  character  of 
its  doctrine — to  extend  the  blessings 
of  its  instruction  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  to  establish,  without  any  ex- 
ception, the  most  deplorable  and  un- 
workable establishment  that  ever  ex- 
isted ?  Who  ever  heard  of  the  clergy 
of  a  national  establij>hment  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  universal  suffrage  of 
the  members  of  the  respective  congre- 
gations ?  Does  not  such  a  system  ne- 
cessarily let  into  the  establishment 
the  whole  evils,  the  well-knoWn  evils 
of  the  Voluntary  system,  and  which 
Dr  Chalmers,  in  particular,  has  with 
so  much  truth  and  eloquence  illus- 
trated ?  Must  it  not  necessarily  in- 
duce the  intriguing  to  procuie  elec- 
tions, the  dependence  of  clergy  on 
their  flocks,  the  timidity  at  denouncing 
the  vices  or  withstanding  the  cor* 
rupt  tendency  of  the  tyrant  majorities 
in  their  respective  parishes,  so  well 
known  to  the  reflecting  in  Europe,  sa 
woefidly  experienced  by  the  ir reflect, 
ing  in  America?  Is  it  possible  to  ima- 
gine, for  human  wit  to  devise,  a 
worse  mode  of  election  to  any  office 
of  importance  than  that  of  vesting  it 
in  some  hundreds  or  a  thousand  of  the 
multitude,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
humblest  and  most  unenlightened 
walks  of  life  ?  Would  such  a  mode  of 
election  be  deemed  safe  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  parish  clerk,  a  road 
surveyor,  or  police  officer,  or  any  of 
the  humblest  offices  in  society  which 
require  the  meanest  capacity  ?  Does 
not  the  universal  practice  of  mankind, 
when  assembled  in  large  bodies^  in 
naming  a  small  comtnittee,  to  whotn 
the  executive  department  is  entrusted, 
prove  the  impossibility  of  getting 
business  properly  conducted,  or  pro- 
per appointments  effected,  by  such  nu- 
merous, changeable,  and  uninformed 
bodies  ?  Is  such  a  mode  of  election,  as 
experience  has  every  where  discarded 
from  the  ordinary  occupations  of  com- 
mon life,  to  be  selected  as  the  fit  mode 
of  appointing  those  who  are  to  watch 
over  our  spiritual  instruction  and 
eternal  inlete&ta  \  ^sid.  ^t^^^^q^^N.^&e^ 
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entrust  an  irresponsible  tyrant  ma- 
jority with  the  decision  of  a  pecuniary 
question  of  twenty  shil lings*  we  never- 
theless entrust  to  it  the  appointment 
of  those  to  whom  we  surrender  the 
direction  of  our  immortal  souls  ? 

Patronage  of  churches*  when  vested 
in  a  single  individual,  may  be  often 
abused ;  but  the  real  question  is» 
not  whether  such  abu$e  exists,  but 
whether  it  is  not  more  fikcfy  to  be  in-' 
creased  than  diminished  by  vesting  the 
nomination  of  the  clergy  in  the  whole, 
or  any  considerable  number  of  the 
parishioners.  Patronage*  as  present 
constituted  by  law*  has  one  immense 
advantage  in  the  estimation  of  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  workings 
of  human  nature  ; — it  vests  the  power 
of  nomination  in  one  responsible 
person.  No  doubt  he  may  often  make 
an  improper  appointment;  sometimes 
do  so  from  selfish*  or  improper  mo- 
tives ;  but  if  he  does  this,  every  one 
knows  that  the  appointment  rests  with 
him*  and  he  will  never  hear  the  last  of 
it  as  long  as  he  lives.  But*  if  any 
improper  appointment  is  made  by  an 
irresponsible  promiscuous  body,  of 
Bome  hundred  or  thousand  parish- 
ioners* every  body  will  throw  the 
blame  upon  his  neighbour ;  the  ma- 
jority who  chose  him  will  be  lost  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  whole  electors  ; 
and  no  individual  will  be  found  upon 
whom  the  responsibility  of  the  wrong 
appointment  can  be  thrown.  It  is 
proverbially  known*  that  large  bodies 
of  men  are  much  more  prone  to  error, 
and  much  more  liable  to  be  deceived* 
than  when  acting  singly*  or  in  two  or 
three  together ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  in  all  ages  it  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  vest  the  government  of 
nations,  armies,  and  provinces  in  single 
individuals*  instead  of  irresponsible 
masses.  If*  therefore,  the  Non-intru« 
aionists  shall  prove  successful  in  spoli- 
ating the  patrons,  and  establishing  uni- 
versal suffrage  in  church  matters*  by 
preaching  up  resistance  to  the  law*  we 
shall  have  voluntarily  taken  the  im- 
portant trust  of  appointing  our  spirit- 
ual guides  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  known^  and  are  responsible* 
and  whom  the  experience  of  all  ages 
has  found  to  be  the  only  safe  deposi- 


taries of  important  power*  and  vested 
it  in  numerous  bodies,  who  are  ill  in- 
formed and  irresponsible*  and  whom 
the  experience  of  all  ages*  and  of  or- 
dinary life  in  every  department*  has 
proved  or  found  to  be  incapable  of 
managing  even  the  most  common  con- 
cerns of  human  affairs.  That  is  to  say, 
we  shall  have  voluntarily  favoured  in- 
justice* and  forwarded  revolution,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  chances  of  the 
people  obtaining  the  best  class  of  spi- 
ritual teachers. 

And  if  the  cause  of  universal  suf- 
frage is  triumphant  in  the  church*  how* 
it  may  be  asked,  is  it  to  be  resisted  in 
the  State?  If  the  Non-intrusion  party 
succeed  by  dint  of  clamour*  resistance 
to  the  law,  and  misrepresentation*  in 
at  last  obtaining  the  worst  mode  of 
appointing  spiritual  teachers  that  hu- 
man wit  has  ever  yet  devised,  namely* 
the  nomination  of  the  masses  in  one 
part  of  the  kingdom,  how  is  it  to  be 
resisted  in  another  ?  With  what  conn- 
ten  ance  can  it  be  maintained,  that  the 
rights  of  patrons  are  to  be  spoliated 
and  set  at  nought  to  the  north  of  the 
Tweed*  and  defended  and  maintained 
inviolate  to  the  south   of  that  river 
.—that    the   clergy  are  to  bo  elected 
by  universal    suffrage    in    Scotland, 
and  by  the  crown*  the  bishops*  or  the 
patrons  in  the  English  counties  ?  Such 
an  imaginary  line  was  never  between 
revolution  and  Conservatism  in    the 
same  empire.     If  the  great  cause  of 
patron  spoliation*  and  non-intrusion 
resistance  to  the  laws,  be  successful  in 
the  northern  end  of  the  island,  it  will  un- 
questionably be  not  slow  of  spreading 
also  to  the  southern.    Ohsfaprincipiis, 
is  the  only  safe  principle  upon  which 
Conservatives  or  holders  of  property 
canact  in  such  cases.    The  anomaly  of 
a  popularly  elected  church  and  a  here* 
ditary  monarchy  cannot  co-exist  in  the 
same  country.    The  English  may  now 
not  understand,  or  despise*  the  quarrels 
of  the  Scottish  church,  but  let  them 
beware.     In  former  days*  it  was  the 
Scottish  covenant  which  overturned 
the  English  crown*  and  another  solemn 
league  and  covenant  has  been  formed, 
and  signed*  and  is  now  acted  upon  by 
the  Non-intrusion  party  to  the  north 
of  the  Tweed. 
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Chamberlay ne,  Dr,  quotations  given  from 
his  '<  Sketches  of  England  in  the  17th 
century,"  263. 

Charles- Edward  aAer  Cullodon,  by  B. 
Simmons,  824. 

Cicala-Pasha,  a  chapter  of  Turkish  his- 
torv,  18. 

Circassia,  a  political  sketch  of  the  pre- 
sent position  of  that  country,  84 — J. 
S.  Bell's  journal  of  a  residence  in,  re- 
viewed, 619 — a  war-song,  675. 

Contrabandist,  the,  771. 

Correggio  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  on, 
270. 

Delta,  to  a  wounded  ptarmigan,  175 — 
De  Quincey's  Revenge,  a  ballad  in 
three  fittes,  by,  578. 

Democracy  in  America,  being  a  review 
of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  work  of  that 
name,  463. 

De  Quincey's  Revenge,  a  ballad  in  three 
fittes,  with  genealogical  and  antiqua- 
rian notes,  by  Delta,  578. 

Devil's,  The,  Last  Walk,  676. 

De  Walstein,  the  Enthusiast,  a  tale  of 
the  French  Revolution,  338. 

Dreams,  Omens.  &c.,  a  few  passages 
concerning,  194. 

Europe,  history  of,  from  the  French 
Revolution  in  1789,  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  in  1815,  being  a  re- 
view of  the  eighth  volume  of  Mr  Ali- 
son's work  of  that  name,  64. 

Field  Flowers,  a  poetical  homage,  674. 

Foreign  Politics,  546 — a  strong  feefing 
exists,  and  has  existed,  in  this  country 
in  regard  to  the  designs  of  Russia, 
ib.—  by  thus  accusing  Russia  of 
schemes  of  aggrandizement,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  she  may  be  driven  to 
attempt  what  she  has  so  long  been 
accused  of,  ib. —  this  delusion  of 
Russian  aggrandizement  has  arisen 
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from  the  press  of  this  country  haying 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  French 
press,  which  accuses  Russia  of  being 
an  enemy  to  free  institutions,  in  or- 
der to  avert  our  eyes  from  their  own 
republican  tendencies,  547 — let  the 
cases  of  aggression  against  Russia  be 
calmly  considered,  and  first  in  regard 
to  Khiva,  which  was  only  a  movement 
after  all  on  her  part  to  protect  her 
great  trade  in  the  east,  from  the  de- 
predations of  the  Khivau  marauders, 
548— in  regard  to  the  British  testi- 
mony against  Russia  on  this  and  other 
points,  it  has  all  been  derived  from  Bri- 
tish officers  in  the  cast,  whose  minds 
were  prejudiced  before  leaving  the 
country,  549 — that  testimony,  there- 
fore, ib  good  only  for  its  facts,  and 
amongst  its  facts,  only  for  that  part 
which  depends  on  official  report, 
ib. —  Is  it  then  for  itself  that  Khiva 
is  occupied  ?  No. — 550 — Is  it  a  stop- 
ping-stone to  any  thing  connected 
with  this  country  ?  ib.  — Let  the  situa- 
tion of  Khiva  be  considered  for  this 
purpose,  1st,  it  is  hostile,  ib. — 2d,  it 
is  difficult  of  access,  ib. — 3d,  it  is 
under  water  for  a  long  season  of  the 
year,  ib. — 4th,  the  passage  of  artil- 
lery from  it  to  Bokhara  is  nearly  an 
impossibility,  551 — facts  and  argu- 
ments  to  support  these  points,  ad- 
duced, ib. — Russian  expressions  of 
hostility  have  been  disavowed,  and 
what  is  the  Russian  interest  in  India  ? 
None.— 554 — besides  the  difficulties  of 
a  Russian  invasion  in  India  are  insu- 
perable in  various  respects,  ib. — The 
selfish  motives  of  France  detected  in 
the  attempt  to  excite  hostile  feelings 
against  Russia,  and  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  signing  of  the  quintuple 
treaty  of  15th  July,  1840,  550— a 
caveat  entered  against  the  misrepre- 
sentation regarding  the  part  taken  by 
Russia  in  putting  down  the  last  afiair 
in  Poland,  558. — But  the  object  of 
this  paper  is  not  so  much  to  raise  a 
scruple  of  Russian  hostility  as  to  notice 
the  great  revolution  for  mankind, 
which  seems  at  present  going  on  to 
force  Great  Britain  and  Russia  into 
friendship,  for  the  purpose  of  Chris- 
.  tianizing  the  East,  559.  et  seq. 

Forster,  Frederick,  his  Erinnerrungen, 
dec,  in  the  Deutsche  Pandora,  review- 
ed, 746. 

Fraucc,  M.  Guisot's  recent  sentiments 
on  the  moral  and  religious  condition 
of  that  country,  reviewed,  522. 


Germany,  the  spirit  of  her  history, 
literature,  and  social  condition,  123-- 
notice  of  sketches  of  Germany  and 
the  Germans,  by  an  English  resident 
in  Germany,  123. 
Guizot,  M.,  his  papers  in  the  Reuue 
Franfaise,  ''  De  la  democratic  dans 
les  societds  modernes,"  "  De  la  reli- 
gion dans  les  societes  modernes,"  and 
**  Du  Catholicisme,  du  Protestantisme, 
et  de  la  Philosophic  en  France,"  re- 
viewed, 522. 

Halm,  Frederick,  a  dramatic  sketch 
by  him,  termed  Camoens,  given,  220. 

Hampton  Court,  a  few  hours  at,  764. 

Hanmer,  Sir  Thomas,  quotations  given 
from  hb  sketches  of  France  iu  the 
17th  century,  259. 

Hints  for  the  Hustings,  289 — ^intended 
for  the  use  of  Conservative  candidates 
at  the  next  general  election.  The 
mode  how  the  following  topics  should 
be  treated  on  the  hustings,  by  Conser- 
vative candidates,  is  pointed  out ;  1st, 
The  accusation  of  disloyalty  against 
the  Queen,  289— 2d,  the  subject  of 
the  revolt  in  Canada,  295 — 8d,  the 
question  of  the  union  of  the  two 
Canadas,  299 — 4th,  the  agitation  on 
the  corn-laws,  303 — 5th,  on  the  state 
of  Ireland,  305— 6th,  the  subject  of 
pauperism,  309 — on  Chartists  and 
Chartism,  ib.  et  $eq. 

Irish  registration  bill  of  Lord  Stanley's 
explained  and  enforced,  185. 

Kolle,  Von  Friedrich,  his  Erliebtes  von 
Jahr  1813,  in  the  Deutsche  Pandora, 
reviewed,  746. 

Lector  on  the  legal  merits  of  the  Iliad, 

855. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Correggio,  on. 

270. 
Louis- Philippe,  a  biographical  sketch  of, 

587. 

Maclean,  L.,  his  work  on  the  **  History 
of  the  Celtic  language*'  reviewed,  249. 

Mahon,  I.K)rd,  his  work  on  the  "  History 
of  England,  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chajyelle," 
commended,  531. 

Menzel,  Von  Wolfgang,  .his  *•  Travels  in 
Austria,"  noticed,  487. 

Monarch  of  Bath,  the,  773. 

Non-introsion  question,  the,  eoluidcred, 
835. 


Oermany,  being  a  review  of   Charles    Omens,  dreams,  Btc,  a  few  pawa^es  eon- 
Juiius  Weber's  work  on,  119— notice        cfeTiivYv^,!^^* 
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mmf  with  great  applause  at  an  ap- 
proaching Cabinet  entertainment,  to 
t^  air  of  *'  One  bottle  more/'  793. 

PersoniBcation,  on,  Part  II.  35. 

Population,  on,  808. 

Post- Mortem  Musings,  829. 

Proteus,  the  politician,  a  poetical  sketch, 
506. 

Ptarmigan,  to  a  wounded,  by  Delta,  175. 

Raymond,  a  tale,  705-- Chap.  II. 
706— Chap.  III.  709— Chap.  IV.  712 
—Chap.  V.  716— Chap.  VI.  718— 
Chap.  VII.  721— Chap.  VIII.  722— 
Chap.  IX.  724— ChJ^.  X.  726— 
Chap.  XI.  730— Chap.  XII.  732— 
Chap.  XIII.  736. 

Reminiscences  of  the  year  1813  in  Gor« 
many,  746. 

Review  of  an  unpublished  tragedy,  610. 

Royal  Academy  £xhibition,  374,  481. 

SimmonSyB.,  Carmen  Triumphale  by,  33 
— Vanities  in  verse,  by  hSm,  231-826 
— Charles  -  Edward  after  Culloden, 
824. 

Sketches  of  France  and  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  259. 

Smith,  the  late  James,  his  biography, 
entitled  "  Literary  Remains,"  by  his 
nephew,  reviewed,  361. 

Spectres,  Institute  of  the  Law  of,  by 
Stryck,  reviewed,  325. 

Stage,  the  metropolitan,  being  a  review 
of  Bunn's  work  entitled,  "  The  Stage, 
both  Before  and  Behind  the  Curtain," 
234. 

Stanley's,  Lord,  Irish  Registration  Bill, 
135--the  motive  of  the  furious  oppo- 
sition set  up  by  the  Ministry  against 
this  bill,  is  obvious  and  natural,  it  is 
because  only  by  the  disorder  of  the 
election  franchise  that  an  O'Connell 
influence  exists,  and  only  by  an  O'Con- 
nell  influence  that  a  Melbourne  cabi- 
net exists,  ib. — they  cannot  allege 
against  it  that  no  reform  of  the  regis- 
tration is  required,  for,  for  three 
successive  sessions  they  themselves 
brought  forward  measures  for  that 
particular  reform,  137 — but  the  actual 
objection  brought  against  it  of  its 
being  of  a  restrictive  character  with 
regard  to  the  franchise,  may  be  urged 
against  all  measures  of  trve  reform, 
138 — this  bill  has  the  higher  tendency 
of  strengthening  party  principles 
though  it  may  injure  personal  inter- 
ests, 139 — It  has  also  the  great  merit 
of  putting  the  two  parties,  the  Con- 
servative in  favourable  contrast  with 
the  Whig;  for,  first,  it  forces  the 
Ministry  to  the  public  support  of  Irish 
peijury,  142 — secondly,  it  confers  a 
benefit  on  ConserratiTe  policy,  at  the 


same  time  that  it  confers  a  pnblio 
benefit,  Inasmuch  as  it  annihila^  an 
extensive  system  of  fraud  and  perjurji 
ib. — thirdly,  it  abolishes  the  hypocrisy 
of  personation,  143^and  fourthly,  vt 
exposes  the  bullying  threatenings  of 
the  Irish  agitators,  ib. 

Stryck's  Institute  of  the  Law  of  Spectres 
reviewed,  325. 

Style,  No.  L  1— No.  II.  387— No.  IIL 
508.    ' 

Tee-Totahsm,  and  total  abstinence,  be- 
ing Tomkins*  practice  and  opinion  of 
them,  214. 

Ten  Thousand  a- Year,  a  tale,  Part  IX. 
92— Part  X.  145— Part  XI.  399— 
Fart  XII.  431— Part  XIIL  623. 

Ten  Years  of  Whig  Government,  663 — 
the  evil  consequences  of  it  now  seem 
about  to  fall  on  us,  ib. — the  first  delu- 
sion that  overspread  the  land  was 
Reform,  and  to  its  success  all  the 
others  may  be  ascribed,  ib. — the  next 
delusion  was  the  popular  mode  of  con- 
ducting our  finances,  564 — another 
favourite  delusion  was  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Romish  population  of 
Ireland,  565 — the  West  Indies  was 
another  theatre  on  which  the  new 
principles  were  to  be  advocated,  ib.-~ 
Canada  has  also  been  made  the  theatre 
of  the  new  system  of  government,  567 
— while  wounds  were  inflicted  in  the 
West,  dangers  have  been  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  East,  568 — but  if 
the  East  and  the  West  have  been  the 
theatre  of  reform  innovations,  Europe 
has  been  the  theatre  of  unaccoimtable 
vacillation  and  perplexity  of  policy, 
569 — first,  in  regard  to  Turkey,  570 
— then,  as  to  Holland,  ib. — next,  in 
regard  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  571 — 

and  now,  as  regards  Egypt,  ib it 

was  the  shameful  desertion  of  our  old 
ally  Turkey,  that  has  been  the  root 
of  the  whole  evil,  572 — the  imminence 
of  the  present  crisis  is  thus  great,  ib. 
— and  what  have  we  gained  by  sup* 
porting  revolutionary  allies?  573-— 
nothing  but  loss  of  trade,  as  proved  by 
public  documents,  ib. — ultimate  advan- 
tages, however,  will  overbalance  these 
perils,  first,  by  unmasking  the  revolu- 
tionary projects  of  France,  576 — se- 
cond, by  producing  unprecedented  una- 
nimity in  the  Conservative  party,  ib. — 
and  lastly,  by  placing  in  a  clear  point 
of  view  the  enormous  peril,  both  to 
the  interest  of  the  individual  and  the 
safety  of  the  state  which  arises  from 
pursuing  that  wretched  system  of 
economy  which  has  so  long  paralysed 
the  naval  and  military  strength  of 
Britain,  »77. 
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Thoughts    ill    rhyme,    by     Archsusy 

280. 
Tobias  Correspondence,  the.  No.  I.,  52 

— No.  II.2f)5. 
Tocqucville,  M.   de,  his  work   on  t4ie 

"  Democracy  of  America,"  reviewed, 

463. 
Turv,  Whig  and,  a  metrical  meditation, 

792. 
Tourists,  tins  a  poetical  sketchy  4<j2. 
Trollope,    Mrs,    her     work     entitled, 

"  Vicuna  and  the  Austrian^,**  quoted, 

41)5. 
Turkish  liistory,   chajUers  of,   Cicala- 
Pasha,  IK— Abaza,  177— the  fall  of 

Bagdad,  bdb. 


Turubull,  Peter  £vau,  hit*    work    on 

"  Austria,"  noticed,  487. 
VaniUes  in  Verse,  by  B.  Simmons,  231, 

826. 
Visit  to  the  Lions  in  Drury-Lane  Thea« 

ire,  a  metrical  sketch,  359. 

Wags,  the,  a  true  tale,  536. 

Weber,  Clmrles  Julius,  a  rt'vicw  of  his 
work  on  Germany,  119, 487. 

Whig  Government,  ten  years  of,  50*3 — 
Whig  and  Tory,  a  metrical  medita- 
tion, 792. 

Zurbano,  Mai'tiu,  a  night  excursion  mith 
him,  740. 
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